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THE FETISH HOLE: 


“Ventured up to it, and looked in.’ 


A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 
By G. A. Henry. 


(With Mustrations by AL¥RED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I. 

td I sHoULD think you would never go back there again, 
uncle,” said Lionel Gilbert, a strongly built young 

fellow of sixteen, who, with his brother Dacre, a year 

younger, was sitting by his uncle, a bronzed sailor-like 

looking man ;pf,;,three-,, dr foud-ardlthitty ; “I shor 

think that you have had enough of that coast.” 
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“T don't know, lads, I don’t quite 
know.” 

The boys looked a little surprised, for 
their uncle had been running down the 
climate of the East Coast of Africa, where 
he had been, in the trader he commanded, 
for nearly two years. 

“The climate is bad, certainly-—that is 
to say, the heat is—but it is not poisonous, 
as it is at the mouth of the oil rivers on 
the West Coast. It is not a country for 
enjoyment, the natives are treacherous, 
and the Arabs rogues and scoundrels 
almost to a man. Stiil, there is money 
tobe made there. Then ——" And here 
he stopped. 

“Yes, uncle, and then ?—that is very 
interesting to us, you know, because just 
now Dacre and I are doing nothing but 
wonder how we can make money. It is 
quite certain we cannot stay here ; it will 
be as much as mother can do to get on 
with the girls, and we are both deter- 
mined to earn our own living somehow 
and to put something by ifwe can You 
see, there is nothing but mother's pension, 
and if anything should happen to her, 
which may Goc forbid,” he added 
reverently, “what would become of the 

irls 2” 

“I should help, lads, of course, but, 
though I own the Antelope as well as 
command her, it is a matter of luck 
whether, after paying all expenses and 
keeping her in good order, there is a 
profit at the end of the year or not. 
We often have to wait for weeks for 
freights, and have to carry them at a rate 
that barely covers the expenses; there 
are also the insurance, and one thing and 
another. Last trip I did wel', and made 
five hundred.” 

“I know, uncle, Lionel broke in; 
“and you spent it all in buying this 
house and furnishing it for mother.” 

“That is neither here nor there,” his 
vnele said roughly; “the point of the 
thing is that one year I may make five or 
six hundred out of the brig, and the next 
year when I balance up I may find that 
I am worse off than when I started. I 
:nould not know how to fit her out for 
the next cruise if it was not for the fact 
that I always keep a thousand pounds by 
me for that sort of thing—payment of 
wages, port dues, and so on. It is little 
onough sometimes, but whatever I spend 
out of it I replace with the first freight 
money I earn or make by trading.” 

“Well, uncle, then we come back to 
what you were saying; you began ‘ but 
then.’”” 

“So I did, Lionel; it is a matter that 
I have been turning over in my mind for 
some time. There may be money in it— 
a good deal—and there may not, but 
there is certainly tremendous risk.”’ 

“Won't you tell us what 
uncle ? ” 

“Jt is likely enough a delusion alto- 
gether, but I don't think that it is. You 
know ny black cook, Cwsar ?” 

“T should think so, uncle.’ Lionel 
laughed. 

“Well, it was he who told it me.” 

“Then I should think that it must be 
true, uncle. Cesar is a first-rate fellow, 
and I don’t think that he would make up 
a lie.” 

“Nor do I, lad. Cmsar has been with 

» ever since I have been master of the 

lope, and served with me two or 
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three years before, when I was first mate 
of the Dauphin. I don't say that he 
cannot make up a lie, for if you will but 
listen to him he will tell you yarns that 
beat the ‘Arabian Nights ’ into fits; but 
this is not his yarn. He told it to me as 
it was told to him, and tor once there 
was no exaggeration about his story. 
Casar was evidently impressed with it 
himself. It was told to him by a little 
trader at Zanzibar. The man came from 
some place very far inland; he was car- 
ried off from his native village by some 
slave-trading Arabs, and was brought 
down to the sea by a river that runs in 
some distance to the south of Zanzibar. 

“ Of course he was a long time coming 
down, and made most of the journey in 
a chain gang. He was sold to a mer- 
chant in Zanzibar, and, after working for 
some years for him, obtained a partial 
sort of freedom, his owner taking half 
his earnings. He was a sharp fellow, 
saved up a little money, and at last bought 
his freedom altogether, and set up a small 
shop. Among other things, he used to 
keep good tobacco, which he bought off 
sailors who came ashore from the ships 
of war. C#sar used to buy some for me 
there, and he and the old man—for the 
native was some sixty years of age—struck 
up a sort of friendship, and he used to tell 
Cwsar all sorts of yarns about his native 
country and his journey down to the coast. 
His tribe was but a weak one, and lived 
in little scattered villages in a big forest. 
Beyond them was a plain, which, with 
the country for some distance around, 
was inhabited by quite a different tribe, 
who kept themselves to themselves. 
They did not interfere with their neigh- 
bours, but they caught and killed anyone 
who ventured into their country. 

“About a mile away from the edge of 
the forest was a place that the natives for 
some reason or other considered to be a 
great fetish. It seems, from what Cesar 
could make out, a cirenlar depression in 
the plain. Possibly at one time it was 
either a great geyser —that is, a boiling 
spring, you know—or the crater of a 
voleano. Whichever it was, it had ceased 
to be so ages ago, and was filled up to 
within forty or fifty feet of its rim with 
a sort of tough red clay or earth. Well, 
there didn’t seem anything in all that, 
but the man said that once, when he was 
a lad, being dared by his comrades to do 
so, he ventured one night to crawl out 
until close to this hole, and in the 
morning ventured up to it, and looked 
in. He could see nothing remarkable, 
so he ran down the slope to the bottom. 
Except for the red colour of the soil, which 
was quite different from anything that he 
had seen before, he could see nothing 
strange about it. However, he determined 
to take back a handful of the soil asa 
proof that he had been there. 

“He then noticed that here and there 
were some white pebbles, mostly about the 
size of a pea, some a good deal larger, 
such as he had not seen before. They were 
like rough glass, and some were almost 
transparent. He collected half a dozen 
of them, and took them home with the 
red earth. No one in the village had seen 
stones like these before. They were very 
hard, and the drills that the natives used 
for making other stones into beads 
would not so much as mark them. He 
gave most of them to other boys) and 


girls, but two he kept by him in the little 
Jeathern pouch in which the negroes 
carry some trumpery thing or other— 
the tooth of an animal or the dried head 
of a snake, even a bit of bent twig, and 
make it a sort of fetish. 

“ When he got down to the coast, one of 
the Arabs snatched this little pouch from 
his neck and looked through the contents. 
He took the stones out and examined 
them attentively, and then went toa little 
store kept by a Parsee. Presently he 
came back and asked the slave where he 
got them from. The boy saw by the Arab’s 
manner that they were something valuable, 
and as he felt that another journey into 
the interior would kill him, he answered 
that he did not know where they came 
from—a native of some other tribe had 
shown them to him, and told him that 
they were a great fetish. He had traded 
a carved bow and a necklace of beads for 
them. They flogged him several times 
till he fainted, but he stuck to the story. 
Then the Arabs asked him a great many 
questions about where his village was 
situated, and to what tribe the man be- 
longed, but as the Arab had only bought 
him from a slave-dealing tribe, he lied 
again, and assigned a place to his village 
a hundred miles from its proper position. 

“The Arab plied him with questions as 
to the route he had travelled, but as 
the man had never gone very far into 
the interior it was easy to deceive him. 
Some of these inquiries took place in the 
Parsee’s shop; two other Arabs, who 
were partners with his master, were pre- 
sent, and the pieces of stone passed 
from hand to hand. It was evident that 
they had doubts as to their value, but every 
time that they shook their heads the 
Parsee said some word positively. The 
word, of course, was in Arabic; and 
although the slave during the long journey 
under Arab taskmasters had picked up a 
few words of their language, he did not 
know what it meant until many years 
after, when he heard it used by an Indian 
trader who acted as an agent for the 
Sultan in obtaining imported goods for 
him from India. He afterwards asked 
a slave who assisted the merchant what 
the man meant, and he said that it was 
diamonds—white stones, like glass, only 
the stones were very brilliant. 

“After Cesar told me the story, I 
sent him ashore several times while we 
were lying in the port, and bade him find 
out from the trader the exact route he had 
followed from his home to the river. The 
man gave him tho information readily 
enough, and even made a rough mapof the 
country for him. He told him, however, 
that it would be certain death to try to 
make his way there, for there were many 
fierce tribes on the line of route, and that 
the powerful Arabs among them would 
kill any white before he reached the in- 
terior. That is the story, boys, and I 
believe it to be absolutely true. I never 
heard that there were diamonds found 
in Africa, but that is no reason why they 
should not be there as well as in Brazil 
and India. Of course, if one could reach 
this spot one might gain fabulous riches ; 
but, upon the other hand, the attempt 
would be a desperately dangerous one. 

“Of course, I have thought the matter 
over scores of times; but the more one 
thinks»of it, the more hopeless the pro- 
spect_appeats) ‘For some distance, I have 


no doubt that one could get on well 
enough by entering into negotiations with 
the Arabs beforehand, and buying the 
right of e; but farther inland, al- 
though there may be Arabs who have 
stations where they buy slaves, and might, 
were everything quiet, make matters 
safe with the blacks, there are constant 
wars between the tribes, and one might 
be slaughtered by the firet natives that 
one came across. Another thing, of 
course, is that the map is a very sketchy 
sort of affair; it may not be right within 
hundreds of miles. 

“Inthe many years that had passed be- 
tween the time when he was brought down, 
a8 a young man, to that when he described 
the route to Cesar, a number of things 
may have escaped his memory. He may 
have forgotten that they travelled four 
days to the north or south of the line 
they had before been following; he may 
have crossed hills and rivers of which he 
remembered nothing. It is a very vague 
business, lads, and if there were no 
chance of other guidance than the plan, 
I should not ‘hink of it a second time.” 

“What other chances are there, uncle?” 

“Well, in the first place, there are 
several native villages which the slave 
says were the headquarters—that 1s to 
say, king’s quarters—of tribes, and at 
most of these there were one or more 
Arab traders. Some of these villages may 
have disappeared; but the chances are 
that some at least will remain, and these 
would be landmarks for fresh departures. 
In the next place, it is possibie that the 
man at Zanzibar might be able to find 
there other slaves, not perhaps from his 
own village or tribe, but belonging to places 
somewhere in that district. These one 
could buy and take with us as guides and 
porters. You must remember that a 
journey into the interior of Africa can 
only be accomplished by a white man 
with a train of porters. 

“There are many things absolutely 
essential to his safety. He must take a 
tent; he must carry a certain amount of 
liquor; he must, above all, have a large 
store of trade goods, for exchanging for 
provisions for himself and his followers, 
and as presents for chiefs. Then his party 
must be armed, for an unarmed party 
would simply be plundered of all they 
possessed before they had been ashore a 
week. No white man has, as far as I 
know, ever gone fifty miles beyond the 
Portuguese posts, of which there are 
some on the river. But I know that on the 
other side—and the people's dispositions 
are pretty well the same everywhere— 
explorers have had to make their way by 
buying the goodwill of chiefs, and by at 
the same time impressing them with a 
respect for their power. I should say the 
party ought to consist of some four or 
five white men and at least forty carriers, 
all fairly armed.” 

The boys looked at each other. “ Don't 
you think that we should do for two of 
the white men, uncle?” 

“TI don't know, lads,” Ronald Gilbert 
said quietly. “I have not decided upon 
going myself yet, though I have been 
turning the matter over in my mind for 
the last year. Certainly I have not 
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thought whom I shall take with me. There 
will be plenty of time for that when I 
have made up my mind as to the main 
point; and even as to that I certainly 
shall come to no decision for a long time. 
Much will depend upon some business 
that I have in hand. Now, I had a long 
talk with a merchant yesterday. What 
with the French war, and what with 
piivateers and pirates, and so on, there 

as been hardly any direct trade between 
this country and the East African coast. 
What trade there is has been done from 
India. Most of it is in the hands of 
these Arabs, who, to do them justice, are 
shrewd, pushing fellows. 

“For the most part, however, their 
business lies almost entirely in the way of 
the exchange of goods for slaves, ordinary 
trade is too dull and too commonplace 
for them ; this has opened a way for the 
settlement of little Parsee and Hindoo 
traders at Zanzibar and at some of the 
coast villages. The first time I went 
there from India I carried goods to a 
number of these petty traders, besides a 
large consignment of cottons and other 
cloths for some of the Arab merchants. 
You see, the Sultan of Muscat is lord and 
master of the greater portion of this 
coast, and with the exception of the little 
State of Mombas, which placed itself 
under our protection some ten years ago, 
you may say he is master all along the 
coast north of the Portuguese possessions. 

“ Naturally, their chief traffic is with 
Arabia ; but they are shrewd enough to 
know that they can get goods from Bom- 
bay at much lower prices than they can 
manufacture them in Arabia. There are 
Arab merchants in Bombay, and theso 
supply the Arabs on the African coast 
with a large amount of trade goods; and 
there is good profit to be made on 
the coast if one could but establish a trade. 
I bought a considerable quantity of goods 
similar to those consigned there, on my 
own account, and, as I told you, traded 
backwards and forwards for nearly two 
years. With the large Arab towns I 
could do nothing, for they were very 
jealous of any European ships entering to 
trade; but at the smaller places on the 
coast and in the country south of the 
Muscat possessions I did very well, ex- 
changing my goods for cowries, which sell 
at good prices in India, where they use 
them as money, and other native goods. 
The worst of it is that the villages are not 
large, and there is but a small amount 
of trade to be done at each, and where- 
ever there were Arabs settled they hin- 
dered me as much as was in their power. 

“ After my first visit there I added six 
small guns to the four I carried before, 
and it was well tnat I did so, for I was 
three times attacked by Arab boats, but 
always managed to beat taem off. I was 
telling you about this but yesterday.” 

“But I thought, uncle, that I heard you 
say the other day that we were allies of 
the Imaun of Muscat ?’” 

“So we are, lad; Said Said, who is the 
Imaun, is for an Arab an enlightened sort 
o? chap; I have seen him several times. 
He succeeded to the tnrone in 1808, and 
finding that his trade as well as ours 
suffered terribly from the depredations of 
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piratical craft in the Persian Gulf, he 
made an alliance with the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and our cruisers, aided by his 
craft, succeeded in the next ten years in 
pretty well wiping them out. Since then 
we have been good friends, and he has 
permitted Hindoo traders, or bunyans, as 
they are called, to establish themselves 
in some of his towns on the African 
coast. . 
“ T was telling all this to the merchant 
I was speaking to yesterday, and said 
that if instead of bringing goods from 
Bombay one were to carry them direct 
from England, by which one would save 
something like fifty per cent. in the 
passage, and the Bombay profits, a profit- 
able coasting trade could be carried on 
along the coast of the Mozambique chan- 
nel and up to Pemba. He said, ‘As you 
have a craft of your own, Captain Gilbert, 
and have already been on the coast for 
nearly two years, why don’t you under- 
take it?’ ‘Want of funds,’ I said; ‘one 
would have to buy the goods, pay the 
expenses of the ship for eighteen months, 
counting the voyage out and a year’s 
trading, then go across to India to dispose 
of the goods one had taken in return, so 
that, in fact, it would be two years before 
one got any return for the outlay.’ 

“*What would the cargo cost ?’ he 
asked. 

“That, I told him, I could not answer 
offhand. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘from what you say 
I should think that it would be a very 
good speculation, and, of course, I must 
think it over; but at present I feel dis- 
posed to take a share in it ; once begun it 
might increase. What should you say 
would be the profit on the goods ?’ 

“* According to the prices out there,’ 
I said, ‘I should think that the differenca 
between the price at which the goods 
could be bought here and that at which 
they would sell out there would be four 
or five hundred per cent. ; looking-glasses, 
beads, gaudy cottons, knives, axes, and 
guns all sell at prices out of all proportion 
to their cost here, and the profit on ivory, 
which one can pick up for a mere song 
on the coast, is fully as great. Of course, 
from the profits of trading must be de- 
ducted the expenses of the ship.’ 

“*Well, if you will call upon me again 
—not here, for I have no time to go fully 
into matters—but at my house on Clapham 
Common, I will go into the matter with 
you. I think we may be able to bring 
about an arrangement that will suit us 
both.’ 

“Now you know, lads, I said that if 
we could hear of nothing better I would 
take you with me on my next voyage as 
apprentices. I have thought the matter 
well over, but have discovered no other 
career for you; and as you will be able to 
work your way up on board the Antelope, 
I really don’t think that you could do 
better. I know that you both jumped at 
the idea, but your mother was at first 
opposed to it ; however, as you have been 
for months trying in vain to obtain any 
employment, I think that she will be 
more inclined to agree now with my 
proposal.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests," etc., ete. 


“T ooxhere, Cyril! Here comes a basket, 

making a voyage on its own 
account. Let's hail it, and ask where it's 
bound for.” 

“A basket, do you say? It looks to 
me more like a keg.’’ 

“Well, I don’t think it’s either the one 
or the other; I should call it a big bottle 
done up in wickerwork.”” 

Almost anything that presents itself— 
@ distant sail, a hovering sea-bird, a spout- 
ing whale, or a prowling shark, or even a 
drifting bunch of sea-weed—is a “ sight ” 
in mid-ocean, amid the loneliness of which 
you fully realise the truth of the old 
nautical joke, “ Sometimes you see a ship, 
and sometimes you ship a sea.”” 

The good steamer Tunis (outward 
bound to St. Michael and Demerara) had 
indeed shipped seas in plenty since losing 
sight of the Cornish coast, and her deck— 
which was now just beginning to dry— 
had been “all awash” for three days 
past; for the Atlantic voyage in December 
is no joke, especially when you are bound 
for the Azores, which seem to serve as 
the turning-post round which all the 
storms of that boisterous region wheel in 
their untiring races across the ocean. 
But as for seeing ships, they were too 
much out of the regular track of Atlantic 
commerce for that, and only one sail had 
been sighted in the last forty-eight hours. 

Thus it was that the two lads who were 
standing side by side on the steamer’s 
after-deck, and the tall young man just 
behind them, were more interested than 
they might otherwise have been in the 
ocean waif that was drifting towards 
them. Whatever it might be, it was 
manifestly a token of the passage of some 
other wanderer over these lonely seas ; 
and it might even (who could tell ?) be a 
relic of some recent wreck ! 

They had leisure enough to watch its 
gradual approach, for just then the Tunis 
happened to be hove-to. Something had 
gone wrong with the machinery of her 
engines, and the damage, though slight, 
took some time to repair; and it was 
during the halt thus occasioned that the 
mysterious object had made its appear- 
ance in the offing, slowly drifting down 
towards them. 

“Pon my word, Lion, I believe you're 
right!" called out the eldest boy to the 
taller of his two companions ; “now that 
one can see it better, it does look like one 
of those wicker-cased bottles.”’ 

The person whom his younger brother 
thus addressed as “ Lion” (although his 
real name was Lionel Clover) certainly 
deserved his formidable nickname, for his 
whole appearance was lion-like in the 
highest degree. The long, muscular, 
well-knit limbs, the bright, keen, watchful 
eyes, the vast, deep chest, the massive 
head, crowned with a rich crop of golden 
curls, and even the thick mane of tawny 
beard which covered fully half of his face, 
nll tended to favour the idea. 

“ Perhaps there’s some message inside 
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CHAPTER I.—A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 
it!” cried Cyril Smith. “They do put 
’em in bottles sometimes, don’t they? I 
wish we could get hold of it and see!” 

There was another person on board, 
however, who was quite as much in- 
terested as themselves in this curious 
floating waif, and that other was the stout 
skipper, Captain Pipes, who deserved his 
name as fully as “ Lion "’ Clover merited 
his, for he smoked from morning till 
night. 

‘The captain’s powerful spy-glass had 
already shown him that there was a 
bladder attached to the wickerwork—a 
conclusive proof that this bottle had not 
fallen into the sea by accident, but had 
been purposely set adrift, and that the 
person who had launched it had done his 
utmost to ensure its keeping afloat and 
being picked up. This fact told its own 
story to the experienced seaman, and 
scarcely had Cyril uttered his last words 
in reply to Fred Clover, when the cap- 
tain’s deep voice was heard from behind, 
answering him in turn : 

“There's many a true word spoken in 
jest ; and it’s my belief there 7s something 
in that bottle that we ought to see, and 
the sooner the better. I'm just a-going 
to lower a boat and overhaul it, and if any 
of you gentlemen like to come along with 
me, you're welcome.” 

The eager boys did not wait to be asked 
twice. The instant the boat touched the 
water, Cyril Smith slid down into her as 
nimbly as an acrobat. Fred Clover 
followed at once, and in another moment 
his big brother was beside him. 

“You see,” said the captain, as they 
shoved off, “if it hasn't got anything in 
it, it’s only a five minutes’ pull for nothing, 
and that’s neither here nor there ; but if 
it’s what I think it is, it may mean the 
life of one man at least, and p’raps of 
half-a-dozen or more. I've tried for my- 
self how it feels to be all alone upon the 
sea, waiting and watching hour after hour, 
and day after day, for the help that never 
comes; and I’d sooner have a head-wind 
all the voyage than risk letting slip a 
chance of helping anybody else out of the 
same fix.” 

And the worthy skipper wound up with 
such a puff of smoke from his beloved 
pipe as might have passed for the dis- 
charge of a musket. 

As it turned out, it was just as well 
that they had lowered the boat; for the 
floating bottle, suddenly caught by a 
cross-current. was now drifting obliquely 
away from the steamer. But the boat, 
with four sturdy blue-jackets to send her 
along, soon overhauled it, and ono jerk of 
Pipes’s strong hand whisked it up into 
the stern-sheets. 

“Tt don’t weigh much, seemingly,” 
remarked the captain; ‘but there may 
be something inside it for all that. Here 
goes to see, anyhow.” 

In a trice the wickerwork was torn 
away, revealing a large stone bottle, and 
when the oilskin casing of its mouth was 


removed, and the cork forced out (which 
‘was no easy matter, so firmly had it been 
driven in), the end of a roll or packet, 
swathed in oilskin, made its appearance. 

“Well, didn't I say so?” cried Pipes. 
“There's papers inside that, or I'm a 
Dutchman. We haven't had our pull for 
nothing, after all.” 

Nor had they lost any time by their 
expedition ; for, just as they ran alongside 
the Tunis, the officer of the watch shouted 
to them that the engines were in working 
order once more, and that the steamer 
was all ready to proceed. 

Captain Pipes went straight down into 
the cabin with his prize, and the three 
passengers, euger to see the upshot of this 
strange adventure, hurried after him. 

But their patience was put to an un- 
expected trial; for the undoing of the 
packet proved to be even more difficult 
than the opening of the bottle itself. 
Whether it were stitched, tied, or merely 
gummed together, the oilskin cover re- 
fused to yield; and at length the captaio, 
waxing impatient, whipped out his clasp- 
knife and ripped the packet open. 

But this, as usual, proved to be “ most 
haste, worst speed”; for the knife, in 
cutting open the cover, went through the 
paper beneath it as well, mangling it 
wofully. Moreover, the folds of the paper 
itself had stuck to each other and to the 
oilskin, and tore when pulled apart, thus 
obliterating a good deal of the writing 
that covered the sheet; and as if all this 
were not enough, the actual writing— 
being in pencil—had got so ‘‘smudged ” 
as to be in many places quite illegible. 

“ We shan’t get much out of that, I'm 
afraid,” said the captain, eyeing the de- 
faced manuscript with the despairin; 
glance of an overworked editor when 
suddenly confronted with a huge, closely 
scribbled contribution, written, in defiance 
of the most urgent and reiterated en- 
treaties, “on both sides of the paper.” 
“One might as well try to take an obser- 
vation in the thick of a Channel fog. 
Here’s something up at the top, though. 
that seems to be a bit plainer,” he added, 
having at length succeeded in fully 
straightening out the soiled and crumpled 
sheet ; ‘let us see what we can make of 
ite 

But apparently he did not make very 
much of it, after all; for, having pored 
over it for some moments, he gave a 
meaning shake of his head, and, turning 
to Lionel Clover, said appealingly : 

“Mr. Clover, do you know anything of 
Spanish or Portuguese? It seems to me 
that this stuffs either one or t’other, and 
though I can make shift to talk ’em 3 
bit, I’m nowhere when it comes to rea:i- 
ing and writing. Would you mind just 
trying your hand at it a bit?” 

Lionel bent over the straggling, shaky 
handwriting, and scanned it closely in his 
turn. 

As he did 50, a very grave look came 
over;his bold, bright face, and certainly 


not without reason; for the words, as he 
translated them, ran thus: 

“©All are dead now but myself, and I 
am left alone; so I must set this message 
afloat at once, before I die too, or lose my 
senses. I pray anyone into whose hands 


it may fall, as he would himself hope for 
the merey of God in his utmost need, to 
send it as quickly as may be to — 

“To where ?”’ asked the captain, who 


always something ; for St. Michael ain't 
such a big place, nor yet there ain't so 
many folks there that can read and write, 
but what one could easily find out if any- 
body in particular has gone to sea lately, 
and hasn’t come back. But I'll tell you 
what,” he added, with the air of a man 
who had just struck out a perfectly new 
and very brilliant idea, * when [ want to 
think anything out, | find that nothing 
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eagerness. ‘I was half afraid that might 
be rubbed out too; but here it is, plain 
enough—the schooner Pombal, of Oporto.” 

“Well, come—it’s half the battle to 
know that,’ rejoined Pipes. “If we 
couldn't tell who she was, it would be 
like steering without a compass.” 
ft resumed Lionel, “I 
can only make out a word or two here 
and there, for the paper's very badly 


torn; but, by 
the way it’s written, 
I should say it must have 
been a kind of ‘log’ of what 
happened every day, and I see a 
mention of ‘ fever’ once or twice.” 
“ Fever !"’ echoed the captain, with 
a look of sudden dismay clouding his 
firm and hardy face; “if they've had 


Yellow Jack {the yellow fever| aboard, 


God help ‘em! “I need nobody to tell 
me what that means at sea.” 

The two boys exchanged glances of 
silent horror. They had indeed read 
of such things in story-books many 
\ a time and oft; but it was quite 
—, another matter to find them- 

= selves thus suddenly 

S brought 


had been listening with breathless atten- 
tion, as the translator came to an abrupt 
halt. 

““That’s just what I can’t make out,” 
said Mr. Clover. ‘There seem to be 
three or four words rubbed out just there ; 
and the next words that are legible after 
that are: ‘St. Michael. the Azores.’” 

“ Well, come,” cried the captain, “that’s 


“One jerk of his strong hand whisked it up into the stern-sheets.”” 


clears my head like a pipe ; and so, with 
your leave, I’ll just light up now.” 

And the worthy skipper filled and 
lighted his inseparable pipe as gravely as 
if it were his first that day, instead of 
his twelfth, while Lionel Clover choked 
down his laughter as best he might. 

“Here’s the name of the vessel at 
last!” cried the translator, with sudden 


face to face with all the terrors of one of 
these fearful tragedies, no longer as a 
mere embellishment of some fanciful tale, 
but as a present and terrific reality, set 
before them by the hand of the victim 
himself, who was now but too probably 
lying stiff and cold amid the corpses of 
all his comrades on the deck of that drift- 
ing sepulé¢hre from which he had sent 
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forth his despairing farewell to the world 
of living men. 

“Stay !"’ cried the interpreter, holding 
the paper close to his eyes; “the writing 
seems to get clearer again a little farther 
down. I think I can make out this next 
piece all right. Yes, I thought so; I 
have it now.” 

And he went on to read aloud as 
follows : 

“* Nov. 26.—Captain died to-day, and 
two more men sickened. Calm still con- 
tinues, with no sign of a change. May 
God have pity on us all! 

“* Nov, 27.— Second mate and one sea- 
tan died. Sail seen at a distance, which 
passed without taking any heed of us. 
Perhaps they were too far off to see our 
signal of distress; but if they did see it, 
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“* Nov, 28.—Another sailor died. Only 
four of us left now. 

“« Nov, 29.--Another sailor died. A 
breeze at last, but too late; for the three 
of us who survive are too weak to work 
the ship, even if we had a mast left 
standing. No hope for us now but in 
God.’ 

« The rest is quite illegible,” concluded 
the reader, “except a part of one sentence, 
which shows that, like a fine fellow as he 
must have been, he had tried, even with 
death staring him in the face, to do justice 
to the dead— 

“es. . and that no° blame what- 
ever attaches to our captain or any 
of his crew, who have all done their 
best.’ 

The last words of this ghastly record 


silence, which was at length broken by the 
captain himself. 

“ Wel), I'm afraid the poor fellow who 
wrote that is past help by this time ; but 
that’s all the more reason why we should 
do our best to follow out his last instruc- 
tions. Now, I'll just tell you what we'd 
better do, Mr. Clover. As soon as we 
land, we'll take that paper straight to 
Bensaude & Co., who are the biggest 
business agents in the town, and have at 
their fingers’-ends every craft that's com- 
ing in or going out. They'll be sure to 
know if there's a schooner called the 
Pombal expected in from Oporto, and 
perhaps they may know this man’s hand- 
writing as well; and then, as likely as 
not, they'll be able to tell us what to do 
with this paper, and whom to give 


Heaven forgive them ! were followed by a gloomy and prolonged _ it to.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I.—‘ MAMMA MOLLY," HE SAID, ‘I MEAN TO MAKE THAT DREAM COME TRUE.”’ 


“ Bae ring you’ leetle bell, Massa 
Frank ?”’ 

“T did, Mamma Molly ; and what is a 
fellow to do but ring his bell on a night 
like this ?”” 

“ P’aps Massa Frank want he tea.” 

“To be sure I do; what is a young 
fellow to do on such a wretched night, 
except drink tea? Just hark to the rain, 
Mamma Molly. Haven’t had such wea- 
ther since I came out to Brisbane, more 
than two years ago. There is no going 
out to-night, I suppose, and my flowers 
yonder, in the garden, are getting drenched 
and spoiled.” 

Mamma Molly, as everybody called her, 
stood in the doorway of Frank’s tiny 
room with her arms akimbo. A patient 
little woman was Molly, and a right good 
heart ske had, although a very yellow 
face, with a great many wrinkles in it too 
that were born more of care than of age. 
Perhaps Molly was thirty, perhaps she 
was forty. Had you asked she could not 
have told you. Frank had asked her one 
day with all a boy's coolness. 

“ Dun know, I’m shuah,” was Mamma 
Molly’s reply. “P’aps twenty, mebbe 
mo’. In de bush round Cape Town, 
where I was borned, they don’t reckon to 
keep no registahs of buffs, deafs, and 
ma’hages. No, no, my mudder jus’ put 
me out to lie and kick on de grass. 
* You lie dere, chile,’ she say. ‘Mebbe 
black snake come past soon. Dun you 
go pull de black snake's tail.’ Dat what: 
ole mudder say, but she nevah said nuffin 
"bout my age. No, no.” 

Well, Molly was a Malay woman. 
That accounted. for her yellow visage: 
and her dark snappy eyes. Whether: 
Molly had any hair or not you couldn’t 
ave told, for her head was bound tightly 

‘1a bright red cotton kerchief. She 


wore @ nondescript kind of blue gown, 
the sleeves rolled up above her elbows. 
This gown reached within six inches of 
her ankles, showing a pair of stockings of 
a much brighter blue, and a pair of feet 
encased in purser’s shoes. 

On the whole Molly was no great 
beauty. 

But Molly was not altogether alone as 
she stood there in the doorway, gazing 
with a kind of motherly affection at that 
disconsolate (? because idle) boy. Sho 
was not alone, because a spirit-like black 
cat stood at her feet, with arched back, 
purring aloud, and rubbing her head on 
Molly's sky-blue stockings. That cat was 
spirit-like in these respects: she had no 
more breadth of beam than an ironing- 
board, and her sea-green eyes flashed like 
emeralds, and had a most uncanny look 
about them. Pussy Mawkie, as Molly 
called her, never mewed after the manner 
of ordinary cats; she would just half 
close her eyes and say: “B-r-r-ring, or 
b-r-rae-ing!"’ But Molly adored her cat, 
and as it followed the little lady every- 
where, even to the meeting-house on 
Sunday, and as Mamma Molly was 
‘skilful in herbs and in fireside surgery, 
‘she was reputed to have a knowledge of 
black-art, and Mawkie was said to be 
her “ familiar.” 

“My lovie Frank,” she said, “you 
miustn’t be ‘skonsolate. Wait till de 
‘clouds roll by. You’ po’ fadder always 
‘sing dat ole song. And, O look, Frankie!" 
:she cried, pointing out of the window of 
‘the old shantie, “dere is a bit o’ bright 
blue sky, all same ’s my stocking, right 
“bove de h’rizon, yonder. Oh, you soon 
‘can go out now, lovie!” 

Mawkie sprang on Molly’s shoulder 
‘and said, “ B-r-rae-ing!’’ She was glad 
‘to see her mistress happy. 


But Mawkie was subject to fits of bad 
temper that came on in spasms, and 
passed off again as speedily. She only 
let out, however, against strangers or 
stray dogs. 

At this moment, however. it suddenly 
occurred to her that Blue Murder, who 
was lying half asleep on a kangaroo-skin 
mat, at Frank's feet, was apparently far 
happier than any dog had any right to 
be. So she got her hair up all along her 
neck and tail. - 

“ Burrr-ing Bring!” she cried ; then 
sprang like a demon from her mistress’s 

oulder and clouted Blue Murder cruelly 
on the rump. 

Mawkie knew better than to attack the 
great dog on the bows. That was Blue 
Murder's business end, and he might have 
crunched her up. 

As it was, he lifted a tail big and strong 
enough to have made a small flag-pole. 
He brought it round with so sudden and 
wicked a jerk that next moment Mawkie 
was picking herself up from under the 
bookcase a sadder and a wiser cat. 

“Well,” said Frank Hardinge, laughing 
now, “ you can fetch some tea and a cup 
for yourself, Mamma Molly.” 

She was not long away, and the tea 
was very nice and comforting. 

“Lawk-a-dump!” said Molly _ pre- 
sently ; ‘‘ you 78 gettin’ a big boy, lovie! 
You’ fadder not know you when he come 
back from sea away, and you’ mudder 
not know you when you dun go home!” 

“Heigho!” sighed Frank; “it seems 
@ long, long time since I came away from 
England and came to live here. Oh, I 
should have died at the Cape of Good 
Hope! There was no hope about it for 
me. I was only fourteen when mother 
and sister and I parted, and now I'm 
sixteen, and I've got well and strong. 


Fancy, Mamma Molly, being in my 
seventeenth year! Seventeen! Quitea 
man, you know, and you can’t tell how 
strong I am, all owing to your good 
norsing.”” 

“You' fadder, Capt'n Hardinge,” said 
Molly, * speak me and say: ‘I leave my 
deah boy in you’ charges, Mamma Molly ; 
you be a mudder to him, and de fresh air 
do all things else. By'me-by I come back 
and fetch he.’ Now,"’ she added, “ he 
gone long, long time.” 

She looked quickly round at Frank. 
Quickly, and somewhat anxiously. She 
was afraid she had hurt his feelings. 

Well, but Frank understood the mean- 
ing of the glance. 

“I’m not afraid of father,” he said, 
smiling. ‘“ Father is a splendid man, and 
a splendid sailor, and, Molly, he has a 
splendid ship. No, he will return. IfI 
thought otherwise I'd break my heart ! 

“ But,” he added, “I feel that I want 
to be up and doing. Mind you this, 
Mamma Molly, I wouldn’t say it to any- 
body. not even to my dear old chum, Tom 
Randolph, .now in Melbourne—no, I 
wouldn’t say it to Tom—but I believe 
I've got the makings of a fine man in 
me.” 

“So you has, lovie, so you has fo’ 
shuah; and you’ mudder——” 

“Oh!” interrupted Frank; “ the 
doctor says I mustn't think of going 
home yet, because I might get ill again. 
But do you know this, Molly—I don’t 
want to go yet, and I'll tell you why, 
only don’t laugh at me. I’m not afraid 
for myself. They do say that the Har- 
dinges never know fear. But you see, 
Molly, when I left home mother and 
sister lived at our beautiful old place in 
Surrey.” 

“In Surrey, chile?" 

“Yes, Mammie; but that was before 
the crash came.” 

“ De crash, lovie?" 

“Yes, the crash. Father, it seems, put 
all his money in gold-mine shares, and 
nothing came out but dust. Well, they 
have had to leave Hardinge Hall, and 
the place is let to strangers, while my 
mother and little sister are in rooms in 
Southsea. Oh, the grief of it, Molly! 

“ But,” he continued, “ last night I had 
such a dear, delightful dream. I thought 
that I was back once more at Hardinge 
Hall. It was a lovely spring morning, 
and I stood side by side with mother and 
siss on our beautifnl park-like lawn, 
while, by his wide-open window in the 
library, I could see father’s grey head 
bent over his writing-desk. But he 
looked up presently, and waved his hand 
te us with that happy old smile of 


“And the grass on the lawn was s0 
green, Molly, and the fountains were 

rkling in the spring sunshine just 
above the terrace, whose broad steps led 
away and away down through the beauti- 
fal woods and the fields, where cows 
were wading in the yellow buttercups 
and ox-eye daisies. 

“And there wasn't a sound to be heard 
anywhere, except now and then the deep- 
mouthed baying of my father’s blood- 
hounds and the singing of the birds 
among the trees that were sprinkled 
everywhere on our shady lawn. 

“And oh, the beauty of our English 
trees in summer. Mamma Molly! The 
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noble green-tipped cedars, where doves 
and wild pigeons purred and mourned ; 
the tall, stately pines, with their light- 
brown stems and black clouds of foliage 
held high in air; the weird poplars; the 
crimson and white may trees; the vellow- 
tasselled laburnum ; the banks of rhodo- 
dendrons and the ivy; and the manuve- 
flowered, sweet-scented wisteria, that 
trailed up over every gable and chimney. 

“Beauty, beauty everywhere, turn 
which way we cared to turn on this sweet 
morn in May! Then the bird song! 
The mellow notes of the blackbird, the 
loud, wild music of the thrush, and the 
sweet, sad love-lilt of the nightingale. 

“Farther down among the woods were 
the noisy rooks, while now and then a 
cuckoo flew overhead so near we could 
almost have touched him. 

“We were so happy we could not 
speak, Mamma Molly, but there were 
tears of joy in mother’s eyes as she 
pressed my hand and said : 

“«Who could have thought my boy 
Frank could have done all this ?’ 

“T awoke, Molly, and went to the 
window there, and looked out. The stars 
were still shining, ever so clearly; and 
as I gazed on them I could have cried 
to think I was still here in Brisbane, 
and that—heigho! it was only a silly 
dream. 

“But I have thought of that dream 
since morning, and——” 

He paused. 

Then, turning his gaze upon the strange 
little Malay woman, “ Mamma Molly,” 
he said, “do you think dreams ever, ever 
come true?” 

“Oh, lovie, yess, dey often does!" 

Then Frank Hardinge took a few steps 
up and down his wee room, and when he 
turned towards Molly again there was a 
strange, I might say daring, light in his 
eyes. 

“Mamma Molly,” he said, ‘I mean to 
make that dream come true !"” 

Frank whistled to his huge dog, put 
his straw hat on—what an immensity of 
brim it had !—and left the little cottage. 

“You won't be long, lovie?” cried 
Molly. 

“Oh, no, I’m only going to the river—to 
—to think a bit. Blooie (the dog) and I 
will be back for dinner.” 

But Molly must run after him, a little 
way, to say, “An' if you sees my good- 
for-nuffin husi’band you tell he I wants 
him quicker nor lightning.” 

And away went Frank with that dog, 
who had so terrible a name, trotting seek: 
humouredly close to_his side. 

Frank was a tallish and strong-built lad 
for his age, though when he first left his 
own country for this no one believed he 
would reach the Cape alive. 

Blue Murder and the boy had met in a 
rather strange way. In point of fact, it 
was the dog that had introduced himself 
to Frank, more than a year and a half 
ago. There were few walks that the lad, 
at this time just beginning to get strong, 
loved better than that which led him 
river-ways, where he could not only see 
ships passing in or passing out, but have 
many a long chat with the sailors who 
lounged about the wharves. It seemed 
to be born in Frank to love the sea, in 
which respect he might have been called 
a thorough English boy. 

Sometimes the sailors invited him on 
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board ship. He never went aft, for he 
much preterred the genuine unadulters.ted 
Jack to the somewhat dandified merchant 
middies. Many a strange story did 
those sailors tell Frank, whether all true 
or not I should not like to say. I can 
only assure the reader that they were 
very interesting, and often enough dark- 
ness had fallen before Frank got free. 
For your real sailor dearly loves some one 
to listen to his yarns, and to seem to 
believe them. 

Onc right it was long past eight before 
Frank found his way on shore. 

He was walking quickly homeward, to 
the cot where Mamma Molly and her 
ne’er-do-well husband lived, and had just 
reached the end of the iron bridge that 
takes one across the river to South 
Brisbane, when he heard soft footsteps 
coming close up behind him. He looked 
quickly round, for robberies accompanied 
by violence were not unknown even in 
this part of the city. He looked round 
and found himself face to face with one 
of the largest dogs he had ever encountered 
in this country or in England. As tall 
as the largest mastiff, but with the long 
head of a bull-terrier, the animal was 
smooth-coated, blue in colour, short in 
hair, and with a tail like a pointer’s ; such 
was Frank’s new acquaintance. 

The moon was shining very brightly 
that night, so Frank had a good look at 
the dog before he ventured to address 


The dog’s ears were pricked, or they 
had been so originally, but they were now 
reduced to tatters, and stood or hung any- 
how, while the noble fellow’s face bore 
traces of many a blood fight, but with 
what or whom Frank could not even 
guess. Nobody could have called him 
beautiful, but he was exceedingly comical 
in expression, and if fidelity ever dwelt in 
a dog’s eyes it dwelt in his. 

When Frank at last said, “ Poor fellow, 
have you lost your master?” back went 
the remains of his ears against hia enor- 
mously massive neck, his huge tail began 
to wag, and he grinned in tuch an 
irresistibly funny way that the boy 
laughed outright, and patted the saucy 
head. 

That was enough. 

The dog intimated his intention of 
going home with Frank, after the fashion 
of sundowners, and having a bit to cat 
and an old sack to sicep on. 

“T wonder what Mamma Molly will 
say to you,” thought Frank. Then, 
addressing the noble Ulmar hound— for 
that was his breed: 

“T haven't a deal of room, old boy,” 
he said, “ but I'll make you welcome to a 
corner anyhow, and a crust of bread as 
well.” 

And the dog just wagged his encrmous 
tail, as much as to say, “I know every 
word you are saying, and I’m very much 
obliged indeed. A crust o’ bread and an 
old sack will be first-rate. Blue Murder 
isn’t accustomed to turtle soup and a 
feather bed, I can tell you.” 

Molly had started back in some alarm 
when she saw the huge dog, and he 
on his part laid back his tattered ears 
and grinned apologetically. 

“I'm mebbe not much to look at, 
madam,” he seemed to say; “ but bless 
your yellow face I'm as harmless as a 
tortoise.” 
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So she invited him in, for in her eyes 
Frank Hardinge could do no harm. 

Next day, taking the dog with him, the 
boy had gone wandering down by the 
wharves, thinking every minute some one 
would claim the strange animal. 

But nobody did. 

At last a sailor came swinging up to 
Frank. 
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‘* Are they likely to want him back?” 

“What! the Frenchies? Not they; 
why, they stole him at Madagascar, to 
begin with, and they left him here on 
purpose.” 

From that day Frank and Blue Murder 
were never seen apart. Indeed, now that 


this lonely boy's chum, Tom Randolph, 
had gone away for a spell, Frank had no 


“(Dat man was an angel in disguise.” 


“Oh,” he said, “so you’ve got Blue 
Murder, have you?” 

“Blue Murder,” said Frank; ‘ what 
an awful name! Is he yours?” 

“Lal no, sonny, but I've often fed 
him. He is just a kind o’ hanger-on 
nhout the docks like yourself, you see, 

nee the Frenchies went off and left 


other companion. Nor did he seem to 
care to have anybody. 

I said, a few sentences back, that Frank 
was idle; but this was not altogether 
correct. because he used to go twice a day 
to the house of a retired sea-captain who 
lived in Queen Street, and who had 
undertaken to muke a man of our young 
hero. 


Frank meant to be a sailor, like his 
father, and old Captain Deadeye, his 
father believed, could put him up to the 
ropes as well as anybody; which means 
that he could teach him all the seaman- 
ship that anybody can learn on shore, 
the theory of navigation, the globes, 
logarithms, and so forth. 

‘The Captuin loved the lad, or you may 


be certain he would not have taken such 

trouble with him, for he was a man of 

independent means, and had rooms so 
charmingly furnished, that they were the 
ecmalrasiots of everyone who came to see 
nim. 

Blue Murder and this seafarer became 
great friends, and the dog used to aceom- 
pany his master to school, and lie under 
the table as quiet as a mummy till lessons 
were finished. 

But to-night, as the sun had con- 
descended to shine once more, every bit 
of Frank's low spirits had flown away, 
and he was happy and hopeful once 
again, 

He did go to the wharves, as he had 
at first intended. There was a splendid 
clipper ship newly arrived, and Frank 
wanted to study h jrigging a bit. 
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After this he bent his way to the 
splendid botanical gardens, a favourite 
Jounge of his. He was well known to 
the porter and superintendent here, and 
was graciously permitted to lead his dog 
around the lovely tropical walks, adorned. 
with trees and flowering bushes and wild 
heaths, that made the whole place, 
especially what is called the ‘ bush- 
house,” look like a terrestrial paradise or 
fairy-land. 

But to-night Frank had come to think. 
So he seated himself in a kind of a rustic 
arbour, and with his thoughtful face rest- 
ing on his hand, and the dog at his feet, 
set himself to solve the problem: What 
could he ever do or be that would enable 
him to restore their beautiful home in 
Surrey to his mother and sister ? 

The problem was a poser. He might 
knit his brows as much as he pleased 
over it, but to solve it seemed impossible. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” he cried at last, 
“whatever am I fit for? Nothing on 
earth but to dream dreams.” 

So deeply engrossed in his own thoughts 
had he been, that he had not noticed the 
arrival of a stranger, who was now sitting 
beside him, with a smile on his lips. 

“You are an ambitious young fellow?” 

It seemed to be the most natural thing 
in the world, that the sun-browned way- 
farer should be sitting there. 

Frank answered his question as if he 
had known him all his life. 

“Isn’t it time to be ambitious? I’m 
in my seventeenth year.” 

“Oh, very old, indeed ; but what is your 
bent? What can you do?” 

The boy turned round now and looked 
at the new-comer, a man of probably 
thirty, with a hard, strong, but handsome 
face. This face was clean-shaven. It 
was weather-beaten, and sea-bronzed as 
well as sun-browned. The somewhat 
heavy brows lent an expression of almost 
sternness to the features, but the mild, 
calm, light blue eyes redeemed all this. 

“Strange,” said Frank, ‘“that—that 
you should come to talk to me. I dare 
say that after all I am only a foolish 
bey.” 
z But,” said the stranger, “ suppose that 
I like some sorts of boys, and that I love 
and honour honest ambition. Suppose 
that you believe this, would you then 
think me worth talking to?” 

*- Oh, I do now, sir. See,’’ he added, 
* Blue Murder puts his head on your 
knee, and you are not afraid of him. I 
think you must be—good.” 

~I dare say,” laughed the stranger, 
“ [ need all my goodness. But fire away, 
»oung fellow, tell me your story. Iam 
just in a mood to listen.” 

Frank smiled. There was a kind of 
commanding air about the new-comer 
that he did not altogether dislike. 

But for all that he was somewhat 
surprised at himself, about a quarter of an 
hour after this, to find that he had been 
telling all the story of his young life, and 
the story, too, of his hopes and his ambi- 
tions, to a perfect stranger. 

He stopped suddenly short and blushed 
to the roots of his hair. 

“I—I—fear I've been rude, sir,” he 
said; “I really didn’t intend to—” 

“To make a confidant of a stranger ? 
Eh? Isn’t that it? Well, there is no 
harm done, lad; and if you'll let me call 
om you a few evenings after this——I'U 
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—well, I'll tell you a bit of my life; and 
who knows what good may accrue to you 
and me from our accidental meeting ? 
Cactus Cottage? Oh, I shall find it, I 
dare say. Good night, my lad. Good 
night, doggie.” 

And Frank went home that evening 
treading apparently upon eider-down. 
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“Depen’ on it, lovie,’’ said Mamma 
Molly when she had heard the boy’s story, 
“that dat man was an angel in disguise.” 

Frank thought he was rather much 
sun-browned to be an angel, but he went 
off to bed to build castles in the air all the 
same. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF 


HILLBROW HALL. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Burnett Fauiow, 


Author of “ The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” “A Wild Ride,” ete. 


CHAPTER I,—MAINLY INTRODUCTION. 
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HEN Dr. Goodman chose the site of his 
contemplated select academy for 
young gentlemen, he did so with a circum- 
spection that did him infinite credit. The 
subsequent success of the venture was 
abundant proof. 

My story does not exactly commence with 
the laying of the foundation-stone of Hill- 
brow Hall, but with the first term. It being 
necessary, however, that the locale should be 
clearly established, this opening chapter 
must be mainly descriptive. 

The opening of the school was duly 
announced to all whom it might concern, by 
an elaborately drawn-up prospectus, as well 
as by sundry press notices. The editor of 
the ‘ Social Tatler” was an old college chum 
of the Doctor's, and it was perhaps but 
natural, therefore, that Hillbrow Hall 
Academy should be persistently “ boomed ” 
in the columns of the paper he so ably 
edited. 


The appeals to the public 


capable of rece 
and upper class boys in a style 
harmonising with their parents’ 
ideas of what constituted a 
“select academy,” it is no 
wonder that parents soon be- 
came interested in the venture. 
Though they did not wait upon 
the Doctor in a body, with the 
“flower of the rising genera- 
tion” bringing up the rear, I 
have it on good authority that 
he granted six interviews in one day, with a 
net gain to himself of ten boarders, your 
humble servant, Talbot Wentworth, being of 
the number. 

I accompanied my parents on the aus- 
picious occasion. First impressions are 
sometimes best, and hence I will at once 
describe Hillbrow Hall as I saw it for the 
first time. 

Having lunched with Dr. and Mrs. Good- 
man, and listened to minute details of what 
had been accomplished, and the hundred and 
one things still in abeyance, it was suggested 
we should be shown round. The proposal was 
adopted, and we went out into the grounds. 
The house had already been explored and 
the dormitories pronounced _ perfection. 
‘The playground was, of course, the next con- 
sideration. It was at the back of the house, 
walled in by a high wall crowned by ugly- 
looking pieces of broken glass bottles, exten- 
sive, in part turf, the remainder gravel. At 
the end farthest from the house was the 
gymnasium. It was of such proportions as 
to suggest it would be a desirable retreat 
in inclement weather. Beyond the play- 
ground was a cowshed and stable, the Doctor 
explaining it was his intention to keep cows 
to supply his own butter and milk, as well as 
a quiet cob to drive round the country when 
the cares of his large family (his scholars) 
weighed too heavily upon him. 

I fancy the kind-hearted, budding 
pedagogue had followed closely along the 
track of those custodians of “ places worth 
visiting,” who, from constant practice, can 
roll off their descriptions without a hitch— 
unlegs one happens to ask untimely questions. 
But as my parents asked no questions to 
which the Doctor had no replies, they 
accepted all he said in good faith ; and I may 
here remark that, to my knowledge, no parent 
ever regretted the day he confided the care 
of his son to the genial head of Hillbrow 
Hall. 

Dr. Goodman was of a good old family, 
which had suffered many severe reverses of 
fortune. He was left at the close of a brilliant 
college rates Ol his ownregources. Obtain- 

ling a-euracy het held i Some years, but, 
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lacking influence, failed to get appointed to 
a living, his own merit being insutliciently 
apparent to his bishop to compass the de- 
sired end. 

It being part of his creed that success 
comes to those who wait, he did his duty 
manfully. Earning the regard of those 
amongst whom he laboured, and the rector 
dying, by the petition of friends the bishop ap- 
pointed him to the living. It was one of those 
which can only be taken by a man of private 
means, else the sttuyyle to do good and keep 
up appearances at the same time is the mill- 
stone which too often finally weighs down a 
useful life. But he was not destined to 
struggle on in poverty —only long enough to 
show that he could if need be face it bravely. 
Forming an acquaintance with a lady of con- 
siderable means, and being not only well 
suited to each other, but free from parental 
restraint, they were quietly married, and 
settled down to the care of the parish. Here 
they laboured hand in hand for some years, 
gaining the love and respect of all. 

I cannot tell you what finally induced Dr. 
Goodman to resign his living —I fancy it was 
the result of a long-growing penchant for 
school-keeping. The fact is sufficient for 
all subsequent purposes of my story. His 
being the principal is my sole inducement 
for describing him and his family to you, 
before entering upon those scenes of stirring 
events which are to form the basis of my 
story. 

At the time I first made Dr. Goodman’s 
acquaintance, he was about forty-five, slightly 
grey, with a perceptible baldness, round, 
florid face, keen grey eyes, firm mouth, and 
clean-shaven chin. In a suit of well-fitting 
black eloth, boots glistening from excess of 
polish, a big gold chain across his vest, 
clerical collar and tie arranged with scrupu- 
lous neatness, he was every inch a gentleman. 
To the above you must add a “ mortar- 
board ” when he strolled around the school 
precincts, on other occasions a “topper.” 
From the above description I never knew him 
to alter—except physically, from hale old 
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Of his wife I need say little; she does not 
enter largely into my story. She was a 
model wife for a pedagogue, and early won 
the regard of every boy in the school. 

Dr. Goodman's family consisted of two 
children, a boy and girl. Tom Goodman was 
twelve when I made his acquaintance (in a 
novel way, of which you will hear presently), 
and his sister a year younger. In describing 
Rosie Goodman to you I must slightly anti- 
cipate. All her charms are summed up in 
saying she was good and beautiful. We were 
all madly in love with her. A new boy once 
failed to fall in love with her—at least, he 
said so, with considerable hesitation. But he 
had not even scen her at that time, and was 
only acquainted of her existence by our eager 
questioning. For the space of ten minutes 
he was subject to some forcible arguments of 
&@ convincing nature, which induced him to 
declare he had loved her madly all along, only 
had not liked, for fear of rousing some of our 
jealousies, to declare his passion before. This 
assurance was received with the customary 
three cheers; and then we administered the 
oath which bound us, individually or col- 
lectively, to sacrifice our life for her if sud- 
denly called upon to do so. Nor were the 
seniors behindhand, only they were less de- 
monstrative ! 

From a distance Hillbrow Hall presented 
an imposing appearance. Standing on an 
elevation of considerable extent, it formed a 
spur ofa long chain of undulating hills whose 
bold escarpmients stood out clearly defined. 
These hills, at a considerably higher eleva- 
tion than the spur upon which Hillbrow had 
teen raised, formed an effectual shelter from 

o north blasts, as well as to the many 
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beautiful valleys which penetrated deep into 
their base. Heavily wooded, too, in many 
places right to their summit, it was a pleas- 
ing break in what would otherwise have been 
& monotonous stretch of undulating pasture 
and bill land. Mansions were scattered 
among these valleys, together with farm- 
houses, labourers’ cottages, and other build- 
ings, forming hamlets more or less pictu- 
resyue. Five miles distant was a town of 
considerable importance. It was easy of 
access, for a mile from the school, at a vil- 
lage of some note, was a railway station on 
the main line, at which sufticient trains 
stopped each day to meet the requirements 
of business men and pleasure seekers. 

A matter of eight miles distant, due south, 
was the ever-welcome shimmer of the sea, 
upon whose bosom, gliding outward or home- 
ward bound, merchantmen might be seen at 
almost any hour of the day; for an impor- 
tant commercial port was near. Betweun it 
and the range of hills was a large tract of 
almost flat country, which trended east to 
west farther than one’s range of vision. Were 
I to attempt to enumerate a tenth part of the 
beauties lying at our feet on that memorable 
day, no space would be left for the story I 
have to tell. So I must only deal with those 
necessary to elucidate my story, and which 
have decided bearings on the stirring events 
so closely connected with the founding of 
Hillbrow Hall—before we considered its 
foundation complete ! 

This great tract of level country was inter- 
sected by the raitway, and by a large river. The 
latter was navigable formany milesinland, and 
early in the century had been of some impor- 
tance. Its traffic, however, had been de- 
stroyed by the introduction of the iron road, 
and the company which had worked it at 
last applied for, and obtained, release of 
liability under the River and Canal Naviga- 
tion Act. From that time its chief attraction 
was to the London angling societies, it being 
well-stocked with fish. It is true the boys of 
Hillbrow Hall came to look upon it with a 
reverence little short of a Hindoo’s for the 
Ganges; and as for size, our imagination 
pictured it far greater than the Amazon! 
Yet what would our lives be, boys, without 
enthusiasm ? And in succeeding pages I want 
to imbue you with some of our enthusiasm ! 

Now this river was destined to play an 
important part in the founding of Hillbrow 
Hall, so I must ask you to pay attention to 
what I am about to set forth. I shall call it 
“The Otter,” but that is not its true name. 
It had its source many miles distant, on the 
north of the hills behind Hillbrow Hall, and 
winding through a great valley castward, 
and having turned their farthest limit, flowed 
south-west through the level tract of country 
south of the hills until its waters, drawn from 
the subterraneous reservoirs of the hill-chain, 
were finally swallowed up in the waters of 
the Channel. 

Thave pointed out how Hillbrow Hall stood 
on a spur of the chain of hills, and that it 
was at an elevation. From the great lawn 
and pleasure-grounds in front of the house 
the land sloped right down to the river. To 
be exact in my description, I must point out 
the slope really terminated some distance 
back from the river, leaving a piece of level 
pasture, which the Doctor explained was to 
be converted into a cricket field; and a 
beauty it made—and didn’t the sun strike 
upon us in summer! and was it not beauti- 
fully sheltered during the football season ! 
For all-round use it kad not its equal any- 
where. 

The elevation of the site of Hillbrow Hall 
was onlya trifle in excess of three hundred feet 
above the sea level, though some of the hills 
proper exceeded twice that height. It was, 
however, of considerable extent; in fact, a 
small tableland extending quite halfa mile 


into the stretch of open country leading d-wn 
to the sea. The river castward, towing 
close to the hills, had to pass round Hill- 
brow in the form of a crescent, which it re- 
sembled as it glistened under the sun’s rays. 
Having passed round the base of Hillbrow it 
continued its south-westwardly course in a 
number of reaches, which glistened like 
mirrors of burnished silver; and on which, 
the Doctor growing enthusiastic, we were to 
row our races, and hold a yearly regatta; 
and ao great deal I don’t remember ever 
coming to pass. When I saw it on that par- 
ticular afternoon there was neither boat nor 
boathouse to be seen. Later on I learnt 
they were to be prospective—i.e. if the school 
proved a success, boats could be put on the 
river. An objection, too, the Doctor informed 
us, lay in the fact that the reaches were 
beyond the bounds of Hillbrow Hall, and 
permission to use them had to be obtained 
He did not tell us this was doubtful. 

I will explain this more fully, though the 
facts did not come into my possession until 
some time after; and they had not a little to 
do with the active part we took in the found- 
ing of Hillbrow Hali. 

Dr. Goodman’s purchase of land was one 
of those isolated sites occasionally met with 
right in the middle of a gentleman’s estate. 
Such sites can generally be traced to a long 
line of succession, who have been jealous of 
their rights, and tirmly resisted all offers of 
the lord of the manor, who is always pre- 
pared to offer a fancy price. Seldom do 
such sites come to the hammer, unless the 
succession in a direct line ceases; or from 
adverse circumstances which compel ‘he 
owner, without regard to hia private feelings, 
to sell in the interests of his creditors. The 
Doctor had seen the plan, which had induced 
him to visit the site. So much was he takeo 
by it that he instructed his agent to secure 
it at any price. In the squire who owned the 
surrounding lands he had a keen opponent ; 
though the price realised was not a fabulous 
one, it was of decidedly “ fancy ” proportions. 
But Dr. Goodman had not contemplated a 
bargain, and was well satisfied with having 
ousted the squire. Unfortunately the trans. 
action was the cause of friction between 
them later on—in a way neither the Doctor 
nor his pupils had reckoned ! 

You will now easily understand, from what 
follows, the exact position of Hillbrow Hall. 
It was surrounded on all sides by the squire's 
vast possessions. The north bank of the 
river (with a disputed exception I will 
presently explain) was part of the Doctor's 
boundary as far as his frontage extended; 
east, west, and north, the usual fencing com- 
pleted the bounds. We came to call it the 
Oasis of the Desert—not without cause, as 
you will see. 

1 must explain the exception alluded to 
above, as it is of paramount importance. 
Exactly at the centre of the crescent formed 
by the river was aneyot. It had been formed 
by cutting a narrow canal so as to sever the 
peintfrom the mainland. I fancy it must have 
been done to form a boundary, for it had no 
use that I could ever see, and was choked up 
with flags and weeds; the wash, too, from 
the river had almost filledit with mud. This 
eyot, of half an acre in extent, was heavily; 
wonded with willows and alders, though I) 
noticed that more than one grassy slope! 
terminated at the river-bank. They looked{ 
so inviting that I promised myself many a 
lazy hour there, if fate consigned me as aj 
pupil at Hillbrow Hall. I did not know then} 
what I knew later on—that the eyot was! 
claimed by the squire, and that the weed-| 
grown canal was supposed to be the Doctor’ 
true boundary, But the Doctor did not know, 
it himself! | 

I have now, I hope, dwelt enough upom 
“dedcriptions”’ to interest you in the futurg 
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of Hillbrow Hal!: all other matters will be 
better embodied in the context. So I will 
close the chapter by introducing to your 
notice my future chum, Tom Goodman— 
10h however, as he introduced himself to 
me 

We were standing in a group on the lawn 
in front of the house, on the eve of depar- 
ture, 

“Then,” the Doctor was saying, ‘I may 
take your expressions of approval as implying 
I may hope to have your son entrusted to 
my care?” 

“ Before giving our final answer, we merely 
wish to carefully weigh in our minds all you 
have been pleased to explain. In a week 
from now, I will write to you,” my father 
answered. 

It was at that juncture I was violently 
stung at the tip of my nose, by a missile pro- 
pelled with sutficient force to cause tears to 
start unbidden from my eyes, and for a few 
moments obscure my vision. But similar 
“stings” at the school I had just left gave 
me a clue, and I shrewdly guessed that a pea- 
shooter had been aimed at me. I began 
scrutinising the places of concealment in my 
vicinity, at the same time “ applying silk” 
(which I affected) to the injured member, 
whose prominence on many another occasion 
Thad painful cause to lament. 

Near me was a newly planted clump of ever- 
Greens, to which I judged I had presented my 
Profile. Impulsively I stepped towards it. A 
boy, about my own age, but rather taller, only 
not so stout, whose face was as red asa rosy 
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apple and just as round, but now sliglitly 
puckered from suppressed merriment at my 
expense, stepped from his concealment. Scan- 
ning himnarrowly, I perceived the end of a pea- 
shooter projecting from his waistcoat under 
his chin, where I judged it had been hastily 
thrust. I was never particularly courage- 
ous, but on this occasion the pain roused my 
ire. Irightly conjectured he was the Doctor’s 
son, but this did not deter me from striding 
up to him, clenching my fists, and looking (or 
meaning to) uncommonly fierce. He simply 
laughed in my face, but so good-temperedly 
tbat, had nothing been due to appearance, 
my anger might well have vanished. 

“ You did that ?” demanded I, putting my 
fist under his nose, and imitating with it the 
movements of a dentist drawing a tooth; at 
the same time alike forgetful of my parents’ 
and the Doctor’s presence. 

“What?” laconically retorted my assail- 
ant, squinting frightfully at my fist, and 
drawing down his chin. 

“You know very well.” 


“ Suppose I do?’”” 
“Don't do it again!” 
“No?” 


“It might be dangerous.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.’” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Tt might come off next time. Ha! ha!” 

“ Look here,” fumed I, * it’s just possible I 
may come here to school.” 

“Jolly! We'll chum,” in a friendly tone. 

“We must first fight,” beginning to think 
otherwise. 
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“Certainly!” with a heartiness that 
caused me to waver. 

“ Your hand on it.” 
sake. 

Our hands met in a hearty clasp. 

“ T was not aware you knew Master Went- 
worth, Tom,” here interposed Dr. Goodman, 
who, with my parents, had come suddenly 
upon the scene. 

“ T have just made his acquaintance, father; 
it is likely to be a case of love at first sight. 
It he comes here to school we're going to 
chum.” 

“Tm glad of that, though I could wish 
you'more worthy of Master Wentworth’s 
friendship.” 

“T thought you said, father, I would find 
my level as soon as school assembled,” 
demurely. 

“Which, I fancy, will literally come to 
pass,” was the grim rejoinder. Then turn- 
ing to my parents: “ My son, of whom I am 
not always proud.” 

Though my parents suitably replied, and 
in a way calculated to have put a more bash« 
ful boy than Tom Goodman at his ease, a 
shadow, like a dark scud obscuring the sun, 
though as fleeting, swept across the merry 
face. It was gone in a moment, and I, at 
the time, attached no importance to it ; when 
I came to know him better, it was otherwise, 
for in the near future such shadows were 
often on my chum’s face! 

Almost immediately after this strange in- 
troduction we took our departure. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HOG. 
A HOLIDAY STORY. 
By Ascorr Hoprg, 


Author of “ The Onion Loys,” “A Midsummer Night's Mystery,” ete., ele. 


Tore!” cried young Sir Lionel, swinging 
his club impat:-ently. 

Now Sir Lionel Day was a4 barozet, and a 
Harrow boy, and the hero of this story; he 
was a capital cricketer, a born fives player, 
and the winner of several prizes at his 
school sports, no bad hand for his age at 
Latin prose, either, but he was not yet much 
ofa golfer. For the summer holidays, his 
mother had taken a house in the New Forest, 
where at first this eldest son inclined to feel 
bored, since his brothers were too small to 
go about with him, and he did not care to be 
always playing tennis with his sisters. 

But there soon turned up a family of 
neighbours, whose boys were at Rugby; then 
our young gentleman had no lack of con- 
genial companionship. They roamed the 
glades of the forest together on foot and on 
cycles; they hunted its snakes and butter- 
flies; they made up enough players for 
cricket after a fashion; and now they had 
taken to golf. Mr. Bromfield, these boys’ 
father, was an enthusiast of this game. 
Though the links at Lyndhurst were not far 
off, he had adapted a bit of heathy common 
near his house, where holes and putting- 
greens could be made, for family practice. 
Here now the beginner was having a lesson 
from Fred Bromfield, about as far on in his 
teens as himeelf. 

“Fore!” cried Lionel once more, in an 
imperious tone. He had made a fine tee of 
sand; he had carefully poised his new ball 
on the top of it; and he stood ready for a 
swinging drive, if somebody had not been 
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in the way. A lad, dressed in mud-stained 
fustian, was crossing the common right 
before him, leading a donkey-cart laden with 
two heavy milk-cans, so heavy that the 
donkey declined to mend its pace for all the 
golfers in Hampshire. With the provoking- 
ness of its kind, it even stopped short to 
snatch a nibble out of the bush over which 
Lionel was waiting to loft his ball. 

“ The fellow is trying to stand in the way 
on purpose!” muttered he to his companion ; 
which was hardly fair, since the lad in 
fustian, seeing how he blocked the game, was 
doing his best. to make the donkey move 
on. 

As soon as Lionel, in his impatience, 
judged the course clear, he swung his club, 
and delivered the stroke he intended to be 
such a fine one. But instead of going as 
intended, the ball flew a little to the side—of 
course the wind was to blame !—and caught 
that interfering donkey on the point of its 
long ear. Patient as an ass may be, there is 
such a thing as trying it too far. This one 
stopped short, and flung up its head with a 
sidelong jerk that half knocked over the lad 
leading it, who regained his feet just in time 
to prevent Neddy swerving off the track on to 
some rough ground, where the cart had 
almost capsized. Lionel and his friend 
couldn’t help laughing at this misadventure. 

“Sorry |!” shouted the former, in an off- 
hand tone. “But it was your own fault, 
you know. Why didn’t you get out of the 
way?” 

“T was getting out of the way as fast as I 
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could,” declared the donkey’s master, rather 
hotly. ‘ The place doesn’t belong to you, as 
you seem to think.” 

“Tt doesn’t belong to you,” was all 
Lionel could think to say by way of retort, 
his back put up at being spoken to in such a 
tone by such.a boy. 

“ You shouldn’t play at that game if you 
can’t manage it better. You have no right 
to be knocking people’s heads off with your 
balls.” 

“T could knock your head off without a 
ball, if that’s all,” cried Lionel, stung by this 
imputation on his skill. 

“Try it, then!” quoth the milk-koy, 
coming forward in defiance. 

“T have a good mind to give youa licking, 
to teach you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head.” 

“You talk very big,’ exclaimed this 
saucy rustic. ‘I don’t think you are much 
of a hand at a civil tongue, yourself.” 

“Who cares what you think? You are 
only a Hampshire hog.”’ Lionel had already 
picked up this term of local reproach, which, 
like “Wiltshire moon-rakers,’”’ or ‘‘ Devon- 
shire dumplings,” or ‘Lincolnshire yellow- 
bellies,” is supposed to be a handle for 
knocking at a Hampshire man’s pride. 

“T'll show you if you can call me names,” 
fumed the native. 

“Shut up!’ put in Fred Bromfield, in a 
low voice.. “No good having a row with a 
lout like that. Tell him it was an accident, 
and smooth down his moke’s feelings.” 

(To be continued.) 
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hee amusing little toys generally known 
as “ musical figures ’’ were, I think, first 
introduced by the Swiss, and, althongh they 
produce no music or sound of any kind, they 
dance about very prettily to it, which is, I 
suppose, the reason of their name, for when 
placed on a piano lid, or on any flat surface 
which vibrates, their movements are very 
amusing; and, as they are cusily made, they 
will certainly repay the trouble of cutting out 
a few. 

The life-like action of the marionettes 
makes them so amusing, and the smaller the 
figures the more attractive they seem to be. 

These little Swiss toys or “musical 
figures,” for instance, should be small and 
light, and are easily cut out from a cork or 
piece of soft deal. 

The finished figures of a man and woman are 
shown in fig. 1, but animals, such as a danc- 
ing bear or monkey, look quaint and act well. 


Fig. 1. 


They should all be rather beamy and plump 
in figure, to prevent them upsetting ; the arms 
and legs are hung on wire so as to move 
easily. 
Bore a small hole through the shoulders 
>) ‘slice a fine wire in, bend the ends down- 
n ent the arms from thin wood, 
vire as at a (fig. 2) and bend the 
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end up with the pincers, which will 
hold it firmly enough. Cut out the 
legs , and drill out the centre of 
dress as in section c, and hang the 
legs on wire so that the boots do 
not quite touch the ground when 
the figure is supported on the bris- 
tles on which it moves. 

Drill four tiny holes in bottom 
edge vp, and get some firm bristles 
(those from any old clothes-brush 
will do), and fix them into the holes 
with some hot glue; when cold, cut 
them ievei, so that the figure stands 
upright. Black bristles do not show so much 
as the white, and are therefore better for the 
purpose, and are also stronger. 


The little figures resting on these four 
supports are affected by every slight vibration, 
and turn round and move about in a very 
natural manner. 


Frag. 3. 


, Now colour them up as brightly as possible 
with oil paint, and when dry they are ready 


Re, 


Steamer, and How to Make it,” 


wn’ Locomotive,” etc., etc. 


RY 


ae 


for use. You should make 
at least a dozen and place 
them on the top of a 
piano, and when anyone 
begins to play they will 
waltz round to the music. 

To amuse children they 
can be placed on a tea 
tray or other smooth surface, and the least 
touching underneath will set them off. 

Another very amusing toy, and just as 
easily made, is the pair of “ wrestlers.” 

These little men act in a very comical 
fashion, and, like the musical figures, can alse 
be made of wood, but should be much larger 
and stronger, as a certain cmount of weight 
is be and g a more steady motion. 

Fight or nine inches high is a suitable size. 
Cut out the body (fig. 8) and make it about 
3} inches long, drill a hole right through the 
shoulders and hips a, 8, and flatten them as 
shown for the iimbs to work against. 

If you are pretty handy with your pocket- 
knife, carve the legs to shape as at a (tig. 4), 


Pia. 4 


and drills hole at 8; cut away the portion 
at c quite flat to work against the hips, and 
make the sole of the foot wide and flat ; but 
if this is beyond your carving ability, simply 
cut them out to shape from a piece of flat 
wood about j-inch thick, asatp. Runa stout 
wire through hips and holes in legs, and 
double the ends over to form a sort of rivet 
to prevent the legs coming off, but let them 
be quite loose and free to move ; they should 
be about 5 inches long. 


(To be continued.) 
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ELECTRIC TOYS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


osx readers who have made the electric 

toys in former volumes may now like to 
have another one to tackle, especially as I 
have been particularly requested by a cor- 
respondent to write on the subject I now 
propose to consider. Moreover, for those 
who may be acting as engineers to an electric 
railway of a sterner kind in after-life, the 
knowledge of its method of working, and the 
practical construction of a model, will be of 
some considerable use. Asa “toy” also it 
is most attractive, and will well repay the 
time and trouble given to its manufacture ; 
the one I have was working for over two 
hours a few nights ago at a party of juven- 
iles, almost without intermission the whole 
time, and apparently it caused the most 
lively enthusiasm. 


Fie. 1.—Track vor ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 
(Upper Surface.) 
RR, Brass rails, w, W, Wires. A,B, Binding-screws, 
The former is connected with the inner rail and the 
latter with the outer one, 


Pre. 2.—TRack vor ELpcrric RAILWAY. 
(Under Surface.) 


L, L, L, Legs supporting track. 1,1, Iron or brass strips 
holding binding-ecrews. w, w, Wires from end of 
strips to rails. #, H, Holes through base for wires. 
A, B, Bottoms of binding-screws. A, Joined by wire 
to inner rail. 8, Joined by wire to outer rail. 


The subject seems to divide itself into 
three parts: (1) the car and rails, (2) the 
motor, and (3) the battery. Starting with 
the groundwork of our machine, I propose to 
beyin with the track. 

The top view of this is to be seen in fig. 1, 
and the under side in fig. 2. The body of it 
merely consists of a thick piece of wood of a 
circular form, which may be of almost any size 
youlike. The larger it is the more effective the 
running of the car will necessarily be, but 


I—THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


By Reomatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Author of “The Eleetrte Trumpet,” “ The Electric Drum,” etc. ete. 


PART I,—THE CAR AND RAILS. 


there are very obvious objections to a very 
large circle, which cannot easily be carted 
about from place to place. To take the 
usual size—or my own, at any rate—this is 
nearly two feet across the diameter of the 
circle. As it is hardly possible to cut the 
whole thing out of a solid piece of wood, you 
will have to construct it of one or more 
pieces. ‘The joins are shown by the dotted 
lines in fig. 2. Of course the joins must be 


long, or one long picce of four yards would do 
it, if cut to the right lengths afterwards. In fig. 
1, R, 8, represent the rails, and they are fixed 
in their places by inserting them in grooves, 
just wide enough to receive them, which are 
cut in the wood to the depth of half an inch. 
Before fixing them down, under one point in 
the circumference of each, and close to each 
other, are made two holes right through the 
wood, and through these are passed two 
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Fic. 3—MxTHop oF CUTTING OUT CARDPNOARD OR TIN FOR CONSTRUCTION OF TRAM-CAR. 


fitted together with the most extreme ac- 
curacy, or the rails will be uneven, and, if 
this happens, the car will be continually 
running off at the point of juncture. With 
this exception, there does not seem to be any 
need to describe it further, as you can easily 
draw a circle on a piece of wood, and cut out 
the parts separately, and put them together. 
What is of importance, however, is the 
breadth of the circle. This may be any 
breadth over 3} inches, but must not, for 
obvious reasons which you will gather as we 
proceed, be less. The wood itself can be 
about an inch thick, and a hard wood—like 
mahogany. 

To stand upon, it requires three or four 


< 


---+------- 4¢INCHES 


wires, the ends of which are soldered to 
the rails. The ends of the rails must be 
soldered together, so as to make a continuous 
circle. On the under side of the stand we 
now fasten two pieccs of rather thicker brass 
sheet, about 1% inch long, and 3 inch wide, 
the ends of which are fastened to the wood 
with screws, but under them are fastened the 
ends of the wires, connected with the rails. 
The other ends of the brass pieces project out 
into the middle of the circle, and at these ends 
are screwed two binding-screws. ‘These two 
binding-screws are thus in connection with 
the rails, and when the wires from the battery 
are screwed into them, the current passes 
to the rails. This ends our railway track, 


co BEIND > 


Fig. 4,—METHOD OF CUTTING OUT VENTILATOR FOR Tor OF TRAM-CAR. 


legs. These are shaped as elegantly as you 
please, are about an inch and a half high, 
and are fixed to the bottom with screws or 
glue. We now have to think of o much 
more important matter—-viz. the rails. These 
are constructed of sheet brass. They must 
be so thick as to be pretty well able to stand 
knocking about, and yet not so thick but 
what they can easily be bent; 3, of an inch 
is about the right thickness. They are half an 
inch broad, and of such a length as will go 
round the circle. To get the right length 
you must practically try them, for it all 
depends on their position, but when buying 
them, you can get them two yards and a half 


which is not a very complicated affair. The 
dotted lines in fiy. 1 show you the position 
of the wires, and the whole arrangement is 
shown under the base in fig. 2. You must 
take care not to allow the two wir 
in contact with cach other at any point. If 
fastened as shown they cannot very well do 
this. 

The track thus being finished, it behoves 
us to turn our attention to the car which is 
to run on it. First we will attack the body, 
and then the motor. The first thing of ali 
to be done is to make a good strong base on 
which wean erect our machinery, and whie!: 
will form the bottom of-the body of the « 
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This simply consists of a piece of thick wood 
about half an inch thick, and (for the size 
rails given) measuring 2} inches by 4} inches. 
On this is screwed the body, formed out of a 
piece of tin of the shape of fig. 3. Further 
description is hardly possible. If you cut 
this first, this size, out of a piece of card- 
board, you will find that on bending it in the 
following way you will get a model of a tram- 
car. Those who are accustomed to do this 
sort of thing will find it very easy to do it; 
for the benefit of those who are not, I may 
say that the centre oblong piece is to be 
bent at the black lines at right angles, thus 
forming a sort of box, the projecting piece at 
the left-hand end being fixed to the interior 
of the opposite end, to make it secure. The 
projecting piece at the top being now bent at 
right angles (it must, of course, be cut along 
the bottom to the centre square below it), 
this forms the roof. The two pieces at the 
bottom are bent upwards, and the ends 
upwards again, the little pieces projecting 
at the sides being bent at right angles, and 
fastened to the bottoms formed by the 
middle pieces. All this will be perfectly 
plain when you set about it, though it reads 
rather obscurely! The doora should, of 
course, be cut out, and also the windows. 
The dimensions are given in the picture, 80 
it is not necessary to repeat them here. 

The body having been cut out, and bent 
to its required shape, and fastened together, 
it is secured to the piece of wood forming the 
bottom by merely screwing it on; the places 
for the screws are shown by the circles at 
the bottom of the diagram. It adds much 
to the natural appearance of the car if you 
make a ventilator to fix on the top. This 
can be done by cutting out two pieces of the 
same material as the rest, of the shape 
shown in fig. 4. The holes are to be cut 
out as shown, and the bottom piece is bent 
at right angles, the top being secured to it 
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“ Ws. I thought everybody knew that!” 

Often do we hear the above remark 
applied to something in particular, whilst 
the person uttering it expresses still further 
surprise in his face. Just because he 
happens to know a certain thing, he makes 
believe that it is very common, whereas if 
such were the case, he would be genuinely 
disappointed. In reality, there are a great 
many people in the world who “ don't know.” 
I hope this remark has a prrticular referenca 
to the game of “ Peggings.”’ 

Now, I want you to play the game as I shall 
describe it, and you will tind it both an enjoy- 
able and exciting pastime. I may tell you 
that Ihave not invented the game, but merely 
recalled it from my own youthful days—a 
matter of I hardly like to say how many 
years ago. Suffice it that the game is an 
old one, and it is many years since I last 
saw it played—ay! and joined in a game 
myself! 

So many of you as are going to play must 
provide yourselves with ‘ pegs.’’ Four or 
six players is a good number to each pitch, 
otherwise there is apt to be undue crowding. 
An old broom-handle makes a capital peg, 
but almost any kind of wood will do. Ex- 
perience (you will underatand exactly the 
sort of peg to select before you have played 
the game many times) will teach you more 
than I can explain. It should be about two 

t long, or less if a shorter one suits your 

ve, The end you intend grasping should 
int-pointed,"’ the other end having a 
vering point, that it may enter the 
with certainty, 
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after it has been fixed to the centre of the 
roof. The reason why the bottoms of the 
smaller sides are curved is because the top 
of the tram is not flat; it should be slightly 
bent in fixing on, which gives it a more 
natural appearance. 

The result, when finished, is shown in 
fig. 5, which is a view of the completed 


to use the metor (as I often do myself) you 
may find it inconvenient to stand the 


machine on the head of the tram, whereas 
if you can easily take off the body, the base 
makes a splendidly firm stand, especially if 
the wires are recessed into the wood, which 
should always be done. 

Observe,— 


you are not obliged to have a 
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+ Fic. 5&.—TRAM-CAR WIRN FINISHED, 


8, Stepa, st, M, Ends of magnets, a, Armature of motor. 


structure ‘broadside on.” The steps are 
easily added afterwards. I have endeavoured 
to show, also, the aspect of the machinery 
underneath the body of the vehicle, but it is 
rather a difficult matter to give a good idea 
of it. The future illustrations will give all 
necessary details. The body of the car can 
be painted any suitable colour that may 
commend itself to your taste, and if you like 
to indulge in lettering it will make it more 
realistic: You had better not fasten on the 
body to the base too firmly, for if you want 


8B, Brass support for armature. 


tram car on the top—you can have a loco- 
motive engine if you prefer it, and can 
manage to cut it out for yourself, as I must 
not take up epace by another large illuetra- 
tion. The bottom of the body of the 
locomotive will, of course, come down a little 
way over the wheels. It is easily managed, 
if you are good at making models. 

In the next article we will proceed to the 
manufacture of the machinery, which may 
tax your skill in electrical matters, but is not 
particularly did:cult to make. 


(To be cont.nued.y 
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By Buryxerr Fatrow, 


For your “ play" choose a nice soft piece 
of turf (a quoit pitch is a capital place), and 
mark out a circle two feet in diameter. At 
twenty paces from this circle put up a mark 
of some kind. It will show the end of the 
“yun.” 

Draw lots by numbers for first pitch, the 
object being to pitch lust. For instance, No. 
1 leads off, No. 2 follows, and so on. You 
will understand presently where the “ advan- 
tage’? comes in. 

You allstand round the ring—with your 
toes in your pockets! No. 1 grasps his peg 
tirmly with his right hand, raises it aloft, and 
brings it down with a sweeping curve, releas- 
ing his hold at the critical moment necessary 
to insure the peg sticking fast in the ground. 
No. 2 follows in the same way, his object 
being to strike No. 1's peg out of the ground. 
If he fail, No. 3 has a try, and so on until all 
the players have pegged. 

If neither peg has failed to stick inside the 
ring (on the line counts) or been struck out 
from the ground (not necessarily outside of 
the ring), No. 1 draws his peg and casts 
again at the other pegs; and so on, in turn, 
until a peg is struck down. 

The fun begins so soon as a peg is down 
(from whatever cause after it has left its 
owner's hand), or is pitched outside the ring. 
In either case the owner has to run to the 
distant mark and back. In the meantime 
the other players draw their pegs, and the 
peg that is down is set up in the middle of 
the ring, and hammered ag far as possible 
into the ground, whilst the owner is ‘com- 
pleting his run. This is “ planting ” the peg. 


“ PEGGINGS.” 


" “ The Game of ‘ Balance," vc, 


N.B.—You had better kcep your hands in 
your pockets whilst the peg is being 
“planted,” although, if you do not mind 
having your knuckles rapped, it is of little 
consequence ! 

You are not supposed to laugh or chaff 
whilst the owner of the peg is struggling to 
get it out again; but I daresay some of you 
will be acting rudely. [t often happens that 
enjoyment is derived from others’ misfor- 
tunes! 

Should two or even three pegs go down at 
the same time, the owners have to run, those 
remaining “ p'anting ” the pegs in convenient 
places. 

It will be found that as the gamé progresses 
the hole in the middle of the ring will 
become deeper and deeper, until somebody's 
peg will be driven in past recovery. You 
must all look very sorry for what you have 
done, and sympathise with him in schoolboy 
language. When, too, you happen to split 
@ peg, politeness will suggest that, instead of 
your appearing to derive enjoyment, you 
hasten to replace the damaged peg with 
another ! 

I can heartily recommend the game of 
“ peggings” to boys having the bump of 
destructiveness largely developed —it keeps 
their hands in splendidly. 

In seriousness, do not play the game 
unless you can keep your temper. 

And if a jolly-looking “old boy '’ should 
ever come and join with you in the game, 
you will have anjopportunity to make the 
author’s acquaintance, which he would find 
@ source of pure gratification ! 
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most fa- 
miliar epi- 
sodes in 
our older 
histories 


‘is that of Edward the First 
giving a prince to the Welsh 
in the person of his new-born 
son Edward. It is a story 
that has always appealed to the artist’s mind. 
The period is one of handsome costume; 
the tall tigure of the king is imposing enough 
to dominate any picture; the infant child, 
whether on or off his father’s shield, affords 
such a contrast of weakness with strength ; 
that we can hardly wonder at the subject 
commending itself to the illustrator. There 
is a joke about it all, too, that makes the 
story rememberable. The Welshmen wanted 
a prinee who could not speak a word of 
English, and they got him. They were dis- 
appvintod, it is true, but the baby grew up to 
be so disappointing in many ways, that the 
Welsh lived not to mind it. 

If you go tnCarnarvon Castle now, you will 
be shown the room in which he was born, to 
which Queen Eleanor came specially from 
London a few weeks before, in order that the 
little joke, which was anything but an im- 
prompta, might be prepared. In short, itisa 
story which all the world knows, and which few 
of them will be in the least interested to know 
is after all purely imaginary. 

The parents of the first Prince of Wales 
bad been moving about in Wales and on its 
borders, not for a week or 80, but for quite 
two years before his birth. That he was born 
at Carnarvon, in 1284, is true, but where is 
unknown, unless it was in an old fort which 
stood on the site of the present castle, for 
this castle was only begun to be built in 1283, 
after the execution of Prince David, and we are 
particularly informed that all the first year 
Was ocoupied in digging the ditch, which was 
a work of unusual difficulty, owing to its 
water being supplied from the tide. 

The castle took thirty-eight years to com- 
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THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. 


By W. J. Gorpon. 
(See the Coloured Plate.) 


It was built by 
Henry de Elfreton, 
from stone brought 
from Anglesey and the 
ruins of the old Roman 
station of Segontium 
close by. While it 
was building it was 
captured by the Welsh, 
in 1295, who could do 
nothing with it in its 
incomplete state, and 
it was not until 1316 
that the Eagle tower 
was covered in, and even this was six 


plete. 


years before the castle was finished. 
In short, the second Edward was, ac- 
cording to the legend, born in a room 
Which was built some time after he was 
defeated at Bannockburn ! 

Supposing, however, that we substi- 
tute an old fort for the new castle, 
we are faced with another difficulty. 


Edward was born on St. Mark’s Day, 
April 25, 1284; he was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester at the 
Parliament held at Lincoln on the 7th 
of February, 1, when he was nearly 
seventeen yearsold. There is no record 
of any prior creation, nor could there 
have been, as the Lincoln business 
would have been unnecessary ; and cer- 
tainly the prince then could not be said 
“ te k never a word of English.” 
There is another point, too, that is awk- 
ward for most extended versions of the story, 
but not for all. Edward was not the first son 
ofhis father. He was thefourth. Two had 


died in infancy, but the third, Alphonso, was 
very much alive and was growing up as one 
of the most popular princes we have had. 
As the heir to the throne he oceupied a pro- 
minent position on all occasions, and it was 


not until his regretted death on August 19, 
1284, that people, Welsh or otherwise, began 
to trouble themselves much about Edward of 
Carnarvon, then a baby of four months old. 

In short, the story of the presentation is 
apocryphal, and a good deal of pains has 
been taken to find out where it originated. 
At present no one has traced it farther back 
than to old Stow, the annalist, who lived in 
the daysof Elizabeth. There is a quaintness 
about this earliest version of the legend 
which makes it worth quoting. After briefly 
noting the immediate proceedings of Edward 
in the Rhuddlan country, he mentions that 
the prince was born, and thus continues : 

“Then sending certaine herds to the christening he 
called the Welchmen together declaring unto them that 
whereas they were oftentimes suiters unto him to 
appoint them a Prince, he now having occasion to 
depart out of their country would name them a Priuce, 
if they would allow and obey him whom hee should 
name. To the which they answered that they would 
+o doe ; if he would appoint one of their nation. Where- 
upon the King replied that he would name one that 
was born in Wales and could speak never a word of 
English, whore life and conversation no man was able 
to detect, aud when they all had graunted that such 
one they would obey, he named his owne sonne Edward 
born in Carnarvon Custle a fewe daies before.” 

Here is the main web of the story. We 
have only to add the trimmings and the 
legend is complete. 

One of the variants places Edward at 
Rhuddlan when he heard of the birth, from 
which castle he hurried to Carnarvon, where 
he called the notables together and showed 
them the baby, with the words “Ich Dyne,” 
which then, if not now, meant “ Your 
Prince.” This ‘Ich Dyne,” we are asked 
to believe, was the ‘‘ Ich Dien ” of the second 
Prince of Wales, and with it the old Bohemian 
king and his feathers had nothing to do. 

It seems a pity that so much good legend 
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was wasted on Edward of Carnarvon, who 
neglected his opportunities in quite a whole- 
sale manner. His father did all he could to 
train him for his position—the old records 
tell us about his schoolbooks and playthings — 
but he would not learn, and even at his 
coronation was not scholar enough to take 
the oath in Latin. He was not fortunate in 
his recreations. In these days we should not 
see much to find fault in them; but we can 
quite imagine what the court people of those 
days thought of a prince who spent much of 
his time in the blacksmith's shop, and 
enjoyed digging ditches, and, above all things, 
took to thatching cottages by way of a 
holiday. It was not so much that he 
associated with these smiths and ditchers and 
thatchers, but that he adopted their habits and 
language, which were by no means desirable. 

He must have been a cupital companion, 
when he was sober, for he was a tall, strong, 
cheery fellow, who could run well, and hunt 
well, besides being a fair amateur actor and 
musician. He generally took about with 
him a Genoese fiddler and a tame lion, and 
these did not make him quite as respected as 
he might have been; and what with his 
attendants and his companions he was 
almost constantly in trouble. He was 
frivolous and extravagant, and always short 
of money, and inclined to be boisterous. 
When he was ten years old the Dunstable 
people complained seriously about the 
rapacity of his attendants, and from that 
time onwards his conduct became so violent 
that it was quite a scandal, and when he 
was twenty-one he behaved himself so badly 
to Bishop Longton that the king banished 
him from court for six months. In short, 
his father was disgusted with him, and 
Edward Longshanks was not a man to stand 
much nonsense, so that the prince suffered 
somewhat, even to the extent of having his 
hair pulled out in handfuls, according to one 
of the stories. 

But this may be only another legend. It 
is clear enough, however, that the first 
Prince of Wales was the rackety prince 
whose misdeeds were fathered on Henry 
of Monmouth. It was Edward of Carnarvon 
who kept low company and so on, and not 
Henry of Monmouth. Hence another legend 
must be laid to rest. Judge Gascoigne never 
sentenced Henry, nor did Henry make 
Gascoigne chief justice ; as a fact, one of his 
first acts was to remove Gascoigne from the 
chief justiceship on account of his age; but 
something very like this contempt of court 
affair occurred with Edward, regarding the 
breaking into the bishop's woods, and it is 
not difficult to understand how the coniusion 
arose. One was Prince of Wales and the other 
was Prince of Wales, and when Sir Thomas 
Elyot wrote “The Governour” in 1531— 
the first time the Gascoigne business appears 
in print —there was no reason to be specially 
discriminating in order to point a moral. 

Edward has been described by a learned 
historian as “the first king since the 
Conquest who was not a man of business,” 
and certainly a want of exactness charac- 
terised his whole life. Even in his death 
legend could not leave him alone. Most 
books tell you he was murdered at Berkeley, 
but some say that he died at Corfe, and 
others that he ended his life in a hermits 
cell in Lombardy. But fairly eclipsing all 
is the oldest of the legends, believed in by 
the people at the time of his deposition, that 
he was not Queen Eleanor’s son at all, but a 
peasant child that had beet changed fer the 
prince.in|the.cradle}-ta)legend that has lony 
gone the way that all theothcrs have had togo. 
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Warts (Anxious Inquirer). We may, perhaps, 
give a model of a submarine beat, 2. Warts can 
only be removed safely by caustic. They inust be 
touched gently on the top, the bit of caustic being 
wetted in a tiny drop of water on a bitof gliss. The 
operation lias to be repeated. Better have it done by 
a surgeon. The pain is nothing. 


HAnns BLUE (Manus).—If the hands turn blue or too 
hard and benumbed after ablution, the heart may be 
weak; you need exercise, goud food, and fresh air 
nigbt’a3 well as day. 


GrowiNo TALLER (Would-be Athlete).—1. Well, you do 
all you can to get growth, and can do no more ; but 
we should advise you to omit the cod-liver. It will 
only help to make fat, and this is not much needed 
by athletes, 2. About knock-dnees: they can't. be 
straightened, except in young children. 


Vanious (Pick-me-up).—1. No, hnzeline would only 
act as a tonic to the mucous membrane of the nose, 
2. Yes, porridge all the year rod. Many a brawny 
fellow ‘has becn built on this foundation, 3. We do 
not advise you to gu after jackdaws, They would 

very likely die, unless you knew all about them. 


Nin Desreranpum is informed that he was very wise 
in trusting to his own doctor. Don't read such 
pamplilets if you desire to be well and happy. One 
and ull, they’ emanate from the offices of arrant 
scoundrels. 


In Heautit (HV. M.).—You have b ving more 
to length than tu blk. The body is not sufficiently 
nourished, It will be so if you take abundant 
healthful exercise ont uf doors, plenty of goon food, 
and, of course, the buth. Good cake will suit a grow: 
ing lad, but you won't grow a deal more. 


IGNoRANCE is informed that to some extent the symp- 
toms he mentions are natural Go to your own 
doctor boldly, and he'll you advice and instrue- 
tions in three minutes. 


OvER-HEAVY Bicycies (Safety)—They hurt both 
heart and lungs, and if you have any regard. to 
health after thirty, don't use them. it is nut too 
old to learn at sixteen, nor even at sixty. Use, not 
abuse, should be your motto, 


A.B. Smyrie must get some of his good connections 
to assist him out to the Cape. Tf they will not grant 
him aid, then, if his parents do not object, work 
way out, We believe lads like you would du exe 
lently well in the Cpe Mounted. If you do not Ket 
into that corps, there is plenty of work waiting for 
you if you are willing to put your shoulder to the 
Wheel. 


Lrrr Eye RUNNING (A. Joner).—It is caused by atric. 


ture or closure of the canal that leads the tears from 
the eye tu the nose. Consult a good surgeon at once. 


PERSPIRATION IN ARMPITS (Anxious).— You must take 
a co'd bath every morning, using Sanitas soap to 
armpits, and now and then a solution of borax. Live 
As well as you can, but do not eat too much meat. 


VP -“ Green” treacle and “ black” treacle are the 
hing. . 


FRED Drxon should be told that it would be extreme!y 
foolish of him tu tuke advice from such fellows us 
the advertiser who address he gives, This is a caso 
for the Bradford police. 


A PLymovTH ReapEn.—l1. You can get the materials 
from Messrs. Dale & Company, 7 & 8 Dyer's 
Buildings, Holborn, Re. The other shop still exists, 
as far as we know, 2. The double wire must cer. 
tainly extend from one instrument to another, You 
would yet no result if you uscd one sii as shown 
in your figure. 3, You cannot cc distilled water 
without a still; you might as well ask how to make 
tea “without an apparatus "—you must have a teas 
pot! 


Witam YaTra.—The only thing to do with your 
badly pinned moths is to relax them by placing. 
them for two or three days in w jar with a little damp 
sand, and to re-pin and re-set them, [tut the opera. 
tion is a ticklish one, and we do uot recommend it. 

Movs AND FRECKLES (S. Cross 

1 


numerous (When w suru 
De left alone. As to f 


. if not too 
help you), should 
ain age in fair- 


complexioned boys there is uo certain cure, Just 
grin and bear them 

ESL D JOINT ON Foor (Sarnia).—Perhaps a bunion, 
perhaps a bony growth, But you should certainly 
how it to a surgeon. 

Bary Own ( leprive any creature 


His 


E. Masox.—You can use a brass tube instead of a brs 
rod in making the condenser for the induction ooil if 
you like, and you oan also use the screws of the pir. 
turerings us binding screws, but we do not see hor 
you propose to clamp the wire in these. We sbouli 
prefer ordinary bniss screws, but these requir 
screw-driver to get them out and in, They shewill 
be “round-healed ” screws, as these heads are tia! . 
the bottom, which fs preferable, You might fill 1. 
brasa tube with melted sulder or zinc, to make i 
solid, 


News, Etc. (E. D. Brown).—Before spring we my 
have & paper un thes, v. cue doctor will tackle thes 
in the “ Doings.” 


Squrrrers (Squirrel).—We will take it into oonsidera- 
tion. 


VERMIN IN PIGEONS, ETC.(S. J. Peckett).—As a rule, th 
vermin that uttack pigeons, anil even canaries, swart: 
in the bird's surroundings, not on the bird. Bat 

in bands of 


they will come out 


from their crevices 


thousands 


at night. Thor- 
ough cleanliness is, 
therefore, the only 

5 re. Yes, 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 


A STORY OF EAST AFRICA, 


By G. A. Henry. 


(With Mustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II. 

monTH later the two lads stood on the 
A deck of the Antelope as she dropped 
down the river, bound for Africa. She was 
a brig of about 250 tons, and was a very fast 
and good-looking craft, and differed in no 
respect from ordinary merchantmen, save that 
a close observer might have noticed that her 
bulwarks were pierced for five guns on each 
side, and that théré was a senjicircular track of 
iron” 6n' “her? /forecastle~fex “Working a piv 
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gun; but at present her armament lay in 
the hold, and her appearance was alto- 
gether peaceful. She carried a very large 
crew for a craft of her size, having no 
less than thirty hands on board, all told, 
being ten more than had before been on 
her books. The lads had been on board 
her for the last fortnight, for she had 
had new rigging and sails, and they had 
been taking their first lesson as appren- 
tices. She carried three mates, being ono 
above her former complement ; but as 
Ronald Gilbert said: 

“It is always well to be strongly 
officered on such a coast. First, there is 
« chance of fever; then one or two may 
be on shore with the boats, and in case of 
a row we may lose one; lastly, on a 
voyage like this it is always well to be 
strong-handed aft: the heat and tho 
monotony of the work try the temper of 
the crew, and one must always be prepared 
for trouble.” 

The cuptain was, like his two nephews, 
in high spirits. The merchant had em- 
barked £5,009 in the venture. Against 
this he himself had contributed the uso 
of his ship and his own services and 
experience ; and the protits of the voyage, 
after payment of all expenses, were to be 
divided equally. 

“Tf all goes well, lads,” he said, “I 
shall return home at the end of two and 
a half years a richer man by some five 
or six thousand pounds.” 

The subject of the diamonds had not 
been again alluded to, but the boys 
noticed that ten large bales and cases, 
differently marked from the rest, had, by 
the captain's orders, been stored apart 
from the general bulk of the cargo. They 
had, as part of their duties, seen every- 
thing stowed away below, and had taken 
notes of the position of every bale and 
chest, so that it could be found when 
wanted, 

“The mates would, of course, know 
their position,” he said, “and in this 
matter you are simply preparing for the 
time when you will be mates. There is 
no more important part of an officer's 
duty on board a trader than knowing 
exactly how the cargo is stowed, and 
being ablo to get at any bale required 
with as little trouble and disturbance of 
the rest as may be.” 

The first and second mate and fifteen 
of: the crew had sailed under Captain 
Gilbert on his last voyage; the others 
were all picked men, who had been 
informed that’ the ship would be two 
years absent, and would be trading on 
the East Coast of Africa, and a somewhat 
higher rate of wages than usual had 
been paid for the service. Although 
unpopular on account of the climate, 
sailors were not adverse to it, as it pro- 
mised them a chance of more excitement, 
and perhaps an occasional fight, than an 
ordinary sea passage; and the fact that 
the vessel carried a heavy armament for 
her size increased this impression. The 
first and second mates were much attached 
Loth to their commander and the ship; 
and when the dinner-bell rang after they 
had passed Gravesend, and the captain, 
second and third mates, and the two boys 
sat down to dinner in the cabin, all were 
in high spirits, while Cesar, as he brought 
in the food, grinned from ear to ear, being 
delighted both at being afloat again and 
at the fact that Lionel and Dacre, who 
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were prime favourites of his, were sailing 
with her. 

Cesar was 6 tall and powerful negro. 
He had, as a boy, been carried off with 
most of his relations by a slave-trading 
tribe on the West Coast, and had been put 
on board a slaver and taken to Cuba. He 
had effected his escape, and been hidden 
on board an English trading ship to which 
he swam ont. Here he had first been 
cabin boy, and finally had risen to the 
dignity of cook. Eight years before, 
the vessel had been wrecked, and Cesar 
had then shipped on board the Dolphin, 
on which Ronald Gilbert was first mate. 
When the latter had, at the death of an 
uncle, come in for some money, and had 
bought the Antelope, then a new ship, he 
had followed his fortunes. He was tall 
and loosely made, with a slight stoop 
acquired in the caboose of the Dolphin, 
where there was not sutlicient height for 
him to stand upright. Ho was a great 
favourite among the crew from the per- 
fect good temper with which’ he received 
their jokes, and also for the excellence 
of his cooking, and his readiness to keep 
the galley fire going night and day in 
rough weather, so that the watch, as 
they went off duty chilled and wet to 
the skin, should have a cup of hot coffee 
before they turned in. In case an extra 
man was needed for a pull at the braces 
he was always ready to lend a hand, and 
as he was admittedly the strongest man 
on board the ship his aid was a valuable 
one. 

“Well, Cesar, you look pleased that 
we are off again.” 

“ Cesar am pleased, Massa. Bery stupid 
work when ship in port ; nothing to do, no 
one to cook for; fellow come along wharf 
and shout ‘ Hallon, darkie!’ and wake me 
up every time I try to get lilley sleep on 
deck ; dat almost make Ciesar angry some- 
time. Bery glad to bo offagain. Strong 
crew dis time, Masea; gib it hot to dem 
Arab rascals if dey try to interfere with 
us. Bery bad men, Arab slave-traders, 
ebery one of dem.” 

“Csesar can fight as well as laugh if 
there is any occasion,” the Captain said 
to the third mate. “An Arab boat 
attacked us one night last year. The 
watch were asleep, and if it had not 
been for Cesar it would have fared 
badly with us. He was dozing in his 
galley; I don’t think he ever sleeps 
regularly, for if at any time at night I 
call him he always answers as promptly 

-as if he had been wide awake. ‘he 
first thing I heard was a roar like a 
bull on deck, then a tremendous noise. 
I and the mates rushed out with our cut- 
lasses and pistols. There was Cesar, with 
an iron bar that he had caught up, laying 
about him like a demon. He was sur- 
rounded by a score of Arabs; he had 
already levelled three to the ground. 
regularly smashing in their skulls, as we 
found afterwards, and he was fighting so 
furiously that the Arabs were evidently 
quite scared of him. When we fell upon 
them on one side, and the crew rushed 
aft armed with anything that they could 
pick up, they lost heart at once and 
jumped overboard ; three of their number 
had fallen to our pistols, and I expect 
several others were wounded. They swam 
to their boats and made off, without 
further interference from us. 

“We could, no doubt, have shot most 


of them as they swam away, but we had 
given them a lesson, and I did not wish 
to raise any sort of feud with the Arabs or 
give them an excuse for further attacking 
us. If it had not been for Cesar it is prob- 
able that we should all have lost our lives, 
They would have cut the throats of the 
watch, blocked up the forecastle door, 
noiselessly come aft and settled us, and 
then have cither slaughtered the crew, or, 
more likely, would have emptied the 
hold, stripped the ship, and then scuttled 
her, with the crew shut up like rats in the 
forecastle. You can well imagine that 
since that time, although the men chatf 
and joke Cesar, they never do it beyond 
a certain point, and I believe they would 
do anything for him.” 

“ He seems a very good cook, anyhow, 
Captain,” the third mate said. 

“ There could not be a better, as far as 
he goes,” the Captain replied ; “ he puts 
his whole heart and soul into the work, 
and when a man does that, he is sure to 
do good work, whatever it is that he takes 
up. He bas been with me now for ten 
years, and I hope that he will be with me 
as long as I sail the seas; the crew isa 
good crew, and certainly among my old 
hands there is not oné £ would not trust, 
but there is nobody in whom I have the 
same absolute confidence as Cesar; I am 
sure, too, that he is the main cause of 
the contentment I have always had 
among my crews. He keeps them in a 
thorough good humour, and although I 
don’t say much can be done with salt 
pork and salt beef, though I always 
make a point of buying the very best in 
the market, Cwsar does all that can be 
done with them. 

‘*His soups are always excellent; he 
stews his meat for hours, until it is 
thoroughly soft and tender, and during 
the ten years he has sailed with me 
I have never heard a single complaint 
of the rations. Instead of taking no- 
thing but hard biscuit, which, however 
careful you may be, is sure sooner 
or later to get full of weevils, I carry 
only a small supply in case of an 
emergency, such as & storm, when the 
galley fires cannot be kept alight. I 
carry flour, and Cesar bakes as good 
bread as can be bought ashore. The 
men have just the same as you are 
eating. Of course it gives him a great 
deal of trouble, but he does not mind 
what trouble he takes; it costs me a 
little extra for coals, for it is a regular 
oven, but that is nothing in comparison 
with the contentment of the crew. There 
is nothing more short-sighted than the 
petty economy of some shipowners in 
getting third-rate provisions instead of 
first-rate for the crews, and in hiring 
the first loafer who comes along as 
cook. The consequence is, the crew are 
very naturally discontented, and at best 
they are sulky and do their work badly ; 
at worst they break into open mutiny. 
No; I am convinced that there is no 
money so well laid out as in providing 
good stores for the crew, and a cook who 
really knows his work. I consider a cook, 
indecd, to be one of the most important 
persons on board a ship, and they are too 
often the laziest and most incompetent 
swabs afloat.” 

The meal lasted but a short time, for 
the Captain was anxious to get on deck 
again, and as soon>as they had finished 


they all went np and the first mate came 
down to take his place. 

“Now, go forward, lads,” the Captain 
said, “and take your place with the crew; 
weare atrong handed, but in turning down 
these reaches every hand is of service at 
the sheets and braces; pick up the names 
of the ropes as quickly as you can—it 
won't take you long, a brig is not like a 
full-rigged ship.” 

Tho boys went forward, and were soon 
as busy as the rest, hauling away at tho 
ropes, whenever the ship went about; in 
the intervals they had nothing to do but to 
stand and watch the various cra‘t which, 
like themselves, were doing their best to get 
down to the Nore, and anchor before tide 
turned. They saw with pleasure that the 
Antelope passed no small portion of the 
vessels going down; an easterly breeze 
was blowing, and had it not been for the 
tide, the great proportion of the bluff- 
bowed craft would have made no way 
whatever against it. As it was, although 
they seemed to be going almost backwards 
and forwards across the river, the bank 
showed that they were slipping down fast 
with the tide. They had now entered a 
long straight reach, which was rutHed 
into short waves by the meeting of wind 
and tide, but these were insufticient to 
cause any but the slightest motion in the 
rig. 

“ This is sea reach," one of the sailors, 
towhom the boys were talking as they 
stood by the bulwark waiting for the next 
order to prepare to go about, said to them, 
“and a long straight reach it is, when you 
have an easterly wind in your teeth. We 
have done first-rata in getting down so 
fast. This is my first voyage in her, but 
they told me she was wonderfully fast on 
ataut bo'line, and there is no mistake 
about it. The tide is beginning to slacken 
now, but I think that it will hold on till 
we get pretty near the Nore.” 

“Why don’t we go farther across on 
the south side ?’’ Lionel asked ; “ we only 
get about half way across and then go 
round.” 

“Wegoas far as we dare,” the sailor 
replied. “I reckon we shaved it pretty 
close last time ; there the sand stretches 
all the way down the reach as far as the 
Nore, and as it is nearly low water, I don't 
suppose there is above a foot or two on it, 
and a bit farther on you will see the 
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sand above water ; it is called the Blythe 
as far as the channel across it into 
Sheerness—not the ship channel, but 
one used by barges and fishing boats 
and small coasters—beyond that it is 
called the Nore sand, and many wrecks 
thero have been on it, though nothing 
to the sands lower down; why, I have seen 
a dozen vessels ashore together on the 
Maplin.” 

“Can't they get them off again?” 

“Mighty seldom; when a ship once 
strikes on one of the sands ahead of 
us, it ain’t often she gets otf again; tho 
tide runs co strong, you see, it sucks 
away the sand from underneath her, and 
piles it up round her, and a single tide will 
wedge her in a hole that even one of 
these newfangled steamboats could not 
drag her out of.” 

As they approached the Nore they 
saw a perfect forest of masts ahead of 
them. 

“T reckon there are four or five hundred 
of them,”’ the sailor said; “you see the 
wind has been blowing from the same 
quarter for the last three weeks, and it 
has not given them half a chance for 
working down through the sands, and 
there is nothing to do but to drop anchor 
until the wind chooses to shift.” 

“Are the passages through the sand 
difficult 2” 

“Difficult! I should think they were. 
If it was not for the buoys and lightships 
it would be an awkward job indeed to 
get down. The worst of it is, in most places 
the sand rises so steeply that, sound as 
carefully as you will, you are close to a 
bank before the lead gives you warning, 
and before you have time to get her head 
round there is a bump, and there you are. 
Of course, if it is low water and a rising 
tied you are soon off again: you have only 
got torun an anchor off from her stern 
into deep water, and as it rises you will 
float; but it is a different job altogether if 
you take the ground when the water is 
nearly high ; then there you are, and if the 
wind happens to be on the sand, you 
may bet a pound to a penny that you 
won't get off again.” 

Tide left them just as they were off 
Sheerness, the anchor was dropped, and 
‘the sails furled. 

“Tdon’'tthink that the east wind is going 
to last long, Greener,” the Captain said to 
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ce 


the first officer, after the ropes had been 
coiled down, the decks made tidy, and 
the officers met in the cabin for tea; 
“ the glass has fallen a quarter of an incl: 
since this morning. I don't want a hard 
blow till we are well down channel, but 
anything is better than this east wind.” 

“Tt will be useful enough after we 
pass the South Foreland, Captain.” 

“Yes, that is true enough, but the 
South Foreland at present is a very long 
way off. But I don’t mean to stop here, 
Greener ; I shall up anchor and make my 
way on as goon as tide turns again. A 
good many of these craft round us 
could not beat a mile an hour in 
this wind, but we can make anyhow a 
couple of miles an hour to windward ; and 
as you may put down the tide at as much 
more, we ought to get six-and-twenty 
tmuiles in a tide; at any rate, a couple of 
tides ought to take us down to the 
Tongue, and from there we could lay our 
course with only a tack or two round the 
North Foreland, and there the wind would 
free us inside the Goodwins to the South 
Foreland ; after that, the longer the east 
wind blew the better, while if there 
should be a shift to the south-west we 
can anchor in the Downs.” 

“ T thought, Captain, you would not be for 
lying like some of these lubbers till they 
ground on their beef-bones; and there is 
one thing, if the wind shifts and it comes 
on to blow strong before we get to the 
Tongue, we can always run back here 
again. I must say I don’t care for 
Margate Roads.” 

“Nor do I, Greener, though I have 
anchored there many a time —it is rough 
riding ; still I have been glad enough to 
let my anchor drop there before now in 
a@ south-westerly gale. Well, lads, so 
your first day's sail is at an end; itis not 
always going to be like this—a bright sun 
and a breeze about the right strength, even 
though it is against us.”” 

“It has been splendid, uncle; and if 
it always lasts so, nothing can be more 
pleasant.” 

The Captain and mates laughed. 

“Yes; if we could make our own wea- 
ther, lads," Mr. Greener said, “a sailor's 
life would be the best thing out; but you 
won't be long before you find it has its 
downs as well as its ups.” 

(Tu be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE AZORES. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE AZORES. 


“Toox here, Mr. Clover. I don't 

[J want to seem like shoving in 
mIny oar where I’m not wanted, d’ye 
see; but I know it’s sometimes handy 
for a young chap, when he's going 
tw a strange place for the first time, to 
have somebody to give him the lie of the 
coast, like, and help him to take his 
bearings at starting. So, if there's any- 
thing J can do for you in that line, 
you're heartily welcome, and that's all 
about it.” 


And the honest skipper punctuated his 
hearty speech with half-a-dozen cannon- 
like puffs of his beloved pipe, which was 
in full blaze, as usual. 

“Many thanks, Captain,” answered 
Lionel Clover, who sat facing Captain 
Pipes in the little chart-room under the 
“bridge,” over the admirable chart of the 
Azores which they had just been examin- 
ing, on the morning after the discovery of 
the floating bottle and its contents. “I 
know nothing at all of this place to which 


we're going, and co I shall be very n-uch 
obliged to you for a few hints about it, 
especially as we may remain there some 
time, if everything turns out as I hopo it 
will.” 

“You're going to look out for a berth 
on the island, then?” said the Captain, 
glancing up at him with an air of new 
interest. 

“Well, I might rather say that I'm 
going to take a berth that’s been looked 
out for me ;-and I-hope ‘I'll be able to 
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keep it, for I don’t mind telling you that 
I have to work now to keep myself, and 
my brother too, till he’s old enough to 
stand on his own feet.” 

“What? you've been and lost all your 
money, I s’pose, like plenty more people 
nowadays ?”’ rejoined the stout skipper 
compassionately. 

“ That’s just about it,” said the young 
man, with a rather sad smile, “and the 


“The waters closed over the ill-fated ship, and all on board, save one. 


story won’t take long to tell. My poor 
father was persuaded, a few years ugo, to 
put all his money into some speculation 
that seemed to promise well; and this, of 
course, left him rather short. So, as I 
didn’t want to be a burden on his hands, 
I took a clerkship that was offered me in 
Ceylon, and I got on out there much 

ttér than I expected; for the man with 
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whom I was went in for tea-planting 
after a bit, and took me with him up to 
his plantation among the hills; and I had 
just stepped into a very good berth on 
tho estate, when I got news from home 
that the company in which my father's 
money was invested had come to grief, 
and that every penny of the money was 


that's always the way with 


those precious 
‘bubble com 
panies,’ asth 


call 


"em, 
growled the 
Captain, “I'd 
give a_ trifle 
to have the 
chance of 


rope's - ending 
some of those 
land-sharks as 
they deserve ; 
reg'lar wreck- 
ers they are, 
every man 
Jack of ’em!" 

“You may 
be sure,” con- 
tinued Lionel, 
“that I came 
home as fast 
as steam and 
railcould carry 
me ; but, with 
all my haste, 
I found my 
father already dead (for the blow had 
broken his heart), and my mother so ill 
that she soon followed him.” 

Pipes seemed about to speak, but the 
words would not come, though the hearty 
hand-grasp, in which he expressed his 
sympathy, said more than any words 
could have done. 

“When everything was paid,” resumed 


Mr. Clover, “all that we had left was 
something less than a hundred pounds. 
So Fred, poor fellow, had to be taken 
away from school, just as he was getting 
on splendidly; and I was just at my 
wits’ end how to keep him and myself 
(for, of course, my place in Ceylon had 
been filled up as soon as I left it), when, 
by God's mercy, some men in the City, 
who had known my father, were asked by 
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& man out here to recommend them an 
Englishman who had been used to planta- 
tion work, and would be able to look 
after a small estate of his. They wrote 
at once to me, and here I am.” 

He ceased, and sat silent, while the 
Captain (who had listened to the story 
with such absorbing interest that he had 
actually let his pipe go 6ut—a thing quite 
phenomenal with im) busied himself 
with the relighting of it. 

“Tell you what, Mr. Clover—yon’re 
one of the right sort!” eried he, clapping 
his passenger on the shoulder with a 
hearty, honest admiration, more flattering 
than the most elaborate compliment ; 
“and if you don’t succeed in this new 
venture of yours, it won’t be because you 
don't deserve to, anyhow,” me 


Meanwhile the two boys were havinga 
somewhat similar talk on the deck ont- 
side. Though they had become tolerably 
intimate by this time, it happened that 
they had not yet compared notes respect- 
ing their own personal affairs; and Cyril 
Smith now heard for the first time, with 
no small interest, the story of his new 
crony’s family misfortunes and unex. 
pected transfer from England to the 
Azores, while Fred, in his turn,was equally 
interested to discover that his com; ion 
(an orphan like himself) had already, 
though his junior by several months, 
visited almost] eyery country in Europe 
riuded the Ptuthtice of his uncle—and that 


od oe cal 


that uncle was no other than thc great 
African explorer, Sir Reginald Horseley, 


whose recent adventurous journey from © 


the Lower Niger up the Benooweh to 
Lake Tchad, and thence across the 
Eastern Soudan to the Upper Nile, was 
just then the talk of the whole civilised 
world. 

“And I'll tell you what, old fellow,” 
added Cyril, after relating several of his 
renowned uncle's exploits with as much 


gusto as if they had been his own, “I 
think we shall be staying here some time 
too; for though my uncle only came out 
for his health at first, he says in his last 


letter that the place suits him so well 


that he means to stick there till he’s 
written his new book and that won’t 
be done in a hnrry, [’ll be bound. So, if 
your brother don’t get that berth he’s in 
for, Ml ask Uncle Reggie to find hima 
place of some sort or other, for I’m sure 
he could do it if he tried. For that 
matter, I should like to see the thing that 


he couldn’é do, if he cared to try.” 

“Thank yc sry much—it's awfully 
kind of you!’ said Fred, with a brighten- 
ing face. “ That's just what I should like, 
for it's a regular heart-break to see poor 
old Lion fagging away night and day to 
keep me, and me doing nothing all the 
time. Ishouldn’t so much mind it if I 
could do anything to help him, even if it 
were only a little bit; but Idon’t see how 
on earth I’m to do it, unless I could light 
upon some of these sunken treasures that 
they say there's such a lot of, somewhere 
about these islands." 

“ Treasures!’ echoed Cyril, with a 
sudden eagerness which showed that even 
he, with all his coolness, was not wholly 
proof against the offect of that magic 


word, which the least imaginative boy 
cannot hear without some emotion. 

“Yes, to be sure—haven’t you heard 
of them? I've just been reading all 
about ‘em this minute, in a book that the 
second officer lent me.” 


And, darting down below, Fred returned 
instantly with a soiled and tattered copy 
of “The Multitudinous Seas,” from which 
he proceeded to read aloud as follows : 

“*The island of Corvo’ [that’s the 
farthest-off of the Azores, you know, 
Cyril] ‘has been the scene of several 
notable wrecks. At a time when the 
mines of Potosi were still pouring forth 
their vast treasures into the lap of Europe, 
a Spanish galleon from. Callao was 
making the long voyage to Spain. On 
board were a number of passengers, 
especially a lady of great wealth and 
beauty, and high rank, who was returning 
to the land of her ancestors after the 
death of her husband. 

“In the hold of the vessel were the 
riches with which she expected to dazzle 
the eyes of her friends at home. . . . 
The lady was discoursing with her maid 
of the joy that was at last in-store; the 
Captain was quatting another glass of the 
golden nectar of Xeres before turning in 
for the night; and the watch on deck 
were counting the days and the hours ere 
they should anchor in Vigo. 

“There was no warning cry, no friendly 
spirit at hand to avert the doom, when, 
with an appalling crash, the galleon 
struck, bow on, against the precipitous 
crags of Corvo, and, backing off, went 
down in deep water with a gurgling sound, 
and a piercing ccream riving the loneliness 
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of ocean like a knife, as the waters closed 
over the fated ship, and all on board, save 
one. He floated, was washed on the 
rocks, and was taken off the next day by 
the islanders, and lived to tell the 
tale.’ ’”” 

But just at this thrilling point of the 
narrative, a well-known voice broke in 
from behind, with a slight but unmistak- 
able tinge of mockery. 

“So, Fred—you have got hold of 
that story, too, have you? But before 
you build any castles in the air about 
getting possession of that treasure, you 
had better just see how the tale ends. 
Listen here!” . 

And, taking the book from his brother's 
hand, Lionel went on reading thus: 

“*A few years ago, @ company was 
organised to engage in the almost hope- 
less task of recovering the treasure of the 
Spanish galleon. After great effort, only 
a fow silver spoons, a brass culverin, and 
a few other relics of trifling value, were 
recovered. The rest had gone down far 
beyond the reach of the most skilful 
diver.’”” 

At this sudden and utter downfall of 
his golden dreams, poor Fred — who, 
like many other boys that ought to know 
better, had his head full of buried chests, 
treasure-laden wrecks, buccaneer hoards, 
and all the other fooleries of the “ Captain 
Kidd”’ school — looked s0 extremely 
foolish, that Cyril vainly tried to repress 
@ laugh. 

“ Never mind, my boy,” said Lionel, in 
the kindly tone that he always used to 
his younger brother. “At all events, I 
can’t very well laugh at you, for, when I 
was your age, I used to be reading those 
treasure-stories all day long; and 1 must 
confess that, as stories, they are very 
amusing. But, take my word for it, there 
is no surer way to sicken a man of honest 
work, and turn him into an idle, lounging, 
good-for-nothing vagabond, than to be 
always dreaming of becoming rich at one 
stroke, instead of building up one's fortune 
patiently, step by step, through persever- 
ance, and industry, and trust in God; and 
the fellows that have such dreams are the 
very men who, if they ever did light upon 
these precious ‘ treasures’ of theirs, would 
fool them away in drink and other bad 
ways, and leave themselves ten times 
worse off than ever. You can trust me 
when I say (though it may seem a herd 
word for you to swallow) that anyone who 
works like a man to make his own living, 
and earns enough to keep himself, is 
better off than if he were to dig up all the 
stolen gold that Captain Kidd didn’t bury 
—for, as any history will tell you, he 
fooled away all his money directly he got 
it, as such brainless ruttans always do. 
So there's another sermon for you from 
your fault-finding old brother.” 

“And a right good sermon it is, old 
fellow,” cried Fred cheerily, as he choked 
down his disappointment like a man, 
“and I won't forget it.” 

“ He’s a regular brick, that brother of 
yours,” said Cyril to Fred, looking after 
the young man’s towering figure with 
hearty boyish admiration, “and I’m sure 
he and Uncle Reggie will be tremendous 
chums, when once they get to know each 
other.” 

Half-an-hour later Lionel Clover, com- 
ing on deck again after a close study of 
his map of St. Michael, found his brother 


a1 


standing alone beside the binnacle, and 
said to him: 

“Fred, I've been having a talk with 
the Captain, and he tells me that this 
plantation to which we are going is right 
up among the mountains toward the 
eastern end of the island, near a place 
called Furnas, where there are a lot of 
hot springs. There's a pretty decent 
hotel there, so he says, and he thinks that 
our best plan will be to stay the night in 
Ponta Delgada, telegraph our arrival to 
the people out there (for the telegraph- 
line’s working now, you know), and then 
go on the next day to Furnas—a very 
pretty drive,as I hear—where you can 
put up at the hotel while I go up and 
interview the plantation folks, and find 
out what we have to expect.” 

“That'll be jolly,” cried the boy 
gleefully; “and then, if Cyril happens to 
be going the same way, we can all go 
together.” 

And he eagerly repeated to his brother 
all that he had heard from his new 
chum. 

Lionel was not a little interested to 
learn that the uncle whom Cyril Smith 
was going to join at St. Michael was no 
other than the great African traveller, 
about whom he and everyone else had 
just been hearing and reading so much. 
But to Fred’s no small chagrin, he seemed 
to have very little sympathy with the 
latter’s rose-coloured visions of help and 
patronage from the all-powerful Sir 
Reginald. 

“T wouldn't build too much upon that, 
if I were you, Fred, though it’s very kind 
of Cyril to offer it. Let us do the best 
we can for ourselves to begin with, and 
then it will be time enough to think about 
accepting help from other people. How- 
ever, I shall be very glad to meet Sir 
Reginald Horseley, for, apart from his 
fame as an explorer, I’ve always heard 
of him as a right good fellow ; and it’s 
lucky for Cyril—if, as you say, he’s an 
orphan, poor lad—that he has such an 
uncle to look after him, though I suppose 
he can hardly have gone with Horseley on 
all his journeys.” 

“Well, he’s gone with him on a good 
many of them, I can tell you; and he’s 
been shipwrecked, and lost in the snow, 
and attacked by robbers, and nearly 
gobbled up by an earthquake, and had all 
sorts of fun!" 

“ Fun?!” echoed his brother, laughing. 
“T should rather have called it earnest !"” 

“ And he’s never been to school—think 
of that! For Sir Reginald said he'd 
educate him on a plan of his own, ‘not 
by sitting over books, but by going among 
men.’ Those were his very words.” 

“The same sort of education, in fact,” 
said Lionel, smiling, “ with which Homer 
credits Ulysses; and apparently it was 
not altogether successful with Aim, for, 
if all tales be true, it ended in making 
him the most finished rogue alive. I'm 
glad it seems to have answered better in 
the present case, for Cyril's a very fine 
lad, especially as he doesn't set up to 
know everything on the strength of having 
seen one or two places outside of England, 
like some young fellows whom I have 
met.” 

“Did the Captain tell you what time 
we shall be in?” broke in Fred, who had 


© The capital of the ialayd—literally “a thin or 
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been persecuting the much-enduring 
Captain with that very question for two 
days past. 

“ Well, he said just now that we ought 
to sight St. Michael the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and to be at Ponta 
Delgada early in the afternoon.” 

“Well done our side!” shouted Fred 
gleefully; and away he flew with the 
joyful tidings to his friend Cyril, who 
was quite as much excited by them as 
himself. 

Sunrise on the following morning found 
both lads on deck, waiting and watching 
eagerly for the first glimpse of the new 
region. 

But they watched and waited in vain ; 
for, though the Captain several times 
asserted that. he could make out quite 
distinctly the outline of the high, wooded 
hills at the eastern end of the island, all 
that the lads themselves could discover 
in that direction was an impenctrable wall 
of cold, grey mist. This, by the bye, is 
one of the hardest trials of every sea 
voyage; for nothing can be more ex- 
asperating than to hear some one declaring 
that the land is plainly to be seen, and 
wondering that you can possibly fail to 
perceive it, while you yourself, stare as 
you will, can see nothing but sea and 
sky, and do not quite know whether you 
are being “chaffed”’ or not. 

Breakfast-time came, and the two dis- 
appointed watchers went below in no 
very: pleasant mood, Fred remarking 
bitterly that it was “a regular case of 
the war correspondent’s view of the siege 
of Paris in a fog : ‘There was nothing to 
be seen, and I saw it thoroughly.’ ” 

But a little after ten o'clock the ghostly 
dimness at length began to drift aside, 
and the huge dark headland of Lombo 
Gordo was seen standing up stark and 
grim, between the shadowy sea below and 
the brooding cloud above, like some vast 
pillar supporting the very sky. 

“There’s the island at last, and no 
mistake!" said Fred Clover. “I say, 
Cyril,” added he, “ do you think we might 
‘be .in, after all, in time to help the poor 
fellow who wrote that letter that we picked 
up the other day?” 

The sombre earnestness of the lad’s 
‘look and manner, and the almost whisper- 
ing tone in which he spoke, sufticiently 
-showed how strongly his imagination had 
been impressed by that weird message 
from the dead; and Cyril Smith looked 
equally serious as he replied : 

“Well, we might, you know—one never 
can tell. It’s several days, to be sure, 
since that letter was set afloat; but he 
didn’t say anything about the ship leak- 
ing, or about being short of food and 
water. As to being wrecked, I’ve been 
wrecked once myself, and you see I’m 
none the worse; and Uncle Reggie's been 
cast away half-a-dozen times at least. 
And then, as for fevers, my uncle got 
through as many of ’em as Stanley him- 
self—a hundred and twenty-two, I once 
heard him say—and some fellow asked 
him directly if he'd had ‘em all at 
once /" * 

+ And now appeared a few small white 


® [have heard this question asked myself.—D, K. 
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cottages, hanging like snowflakes half- 
way down the steep hillside; and the 
trim little lighthouse at the foot of the 
ridge was just beginning to show itself, 
when a furious squall of rain blotted out 
the whole landscape as if it had never 
been, and drove the two watchers to take 
shelter in the “ companion.” 

But the storm passed as suddenly as it 
had come, and the clouds rolled away to 
the north-east, disclosing in all their 
grandeur the steep, cragzy hills, wooded 
to the very summit, which fill up the 
whole interior of this marvellous island, 
while, high over all, the noble Pico da 
Vara towers up against the sky to a 
height rivalling that of Snowdon itself. 
Ridge beyond ridge, and terrace above 
terrace, the rocky walls of theso great 
castles of nature roso starkly up in the 
brightening sunshine, gashed in every 
direction with deep black ravines, through 
which countless tiny waterfalls went 
skipping merrily from rock to rock, down 
into the outstretched arms of their big 
father, the sea. 

“There's a windmill up on the top of 
that ridge!" cried Fred. ‘“ What a little 
bit of a thing it looks! Just like a toy out 
of a shop!” 

“And see how pretty that bit of 
green up.and is, with the sun upon it!” 
chimed in Cyril. ‘“ You'd think it was a 
great flat stone, all covered with green 
moss,”” 

The sharp, sword-fish-like snout of 
Retorta Point was presently left behind 
in its turn, and beyond it, nestling in 
deep, narrow cleft between two huge, over- 
hanging bluffe, were seen the pretty white 
houses of the quaint, old-fashioned town 
of Povoacto, clustering around a queer 
little toy-church, like chickens under the 
wing of the mother hen. 

Fred Clover—thongh far from guessing 
what strange adventures he himself was 
one day to meet with in this very place— 
examined it with considerable attention, 
as being the first Azorean town:that he 
had seen. But just then his thoughts 
were turned in a new direction by a shout 
from Cyril Smith, who had run forward 
to see what lay ahead of them, and called 
out to his chum from thence : 

“Come along here, old fellow, and 
look well out over the starboard bow. 
Now, do yon see that big black rock over 
yonder, all by itself, a little way out in 
the sea? Well, I heard the officer of the 
watch say just now that that’s Villa- 
Franca Islet, and that when we get oppo- 
site if, we've only about twelve miles 
more to do!”” 

This suggestion was more than enough 
to set the impatient Fred staring so hard 
at the distant mass of grim black rock, 
that he hardly noticed the picturesque 
little village of Ribeira Quente, which lay 
squeezed up in a narrow hollow between 
two vast pine-clad ridges, so close to the 
water's edge that the whole place looked 
as if it had just been drifted ashore by the 
tide. 

But the wind was by this time dead 
ahead, and strong enough to stir up a 
sea which checked their progress very 
considerably; and when our lads un- 
willingly left the deck to go down to 

(To be continued.) 


dinner, the rocky landmark beyond them 
seemed almost as far away as ever. 

Up they flew again in a trice, with 
their meal half-swallowed; but only to 
find the bafiling head-wind still as strong 
as ever, and Villa-Franca Islet not abeam 
even yet. It was now full in view, how- 
ever; and, with all their impatience, the 
boys thoroughly enjoyed the grand spec- 
tacle of this great castle of bare, grim 
rock starting up out of the white-lipped 
breakers that roared and gnashed around 
it, while, just behind, the quaint little 
town of Villa-Franca itself straggled up 
hill and down dale like an unfinished 
game of dominoes; and, all along the 
yellowish-green slopes overhead (from 
which the storm-clouds were now rolling 
off like the smoke of a battle), tiny 
white cottages were scattered at intervals, 
as if some child-giant had been carrying 
an armful of toy houses along the shore, 
and had carelessly let fall three or four 
of them every here and there. 

At the seaward end of the rocky islet, 
one grim, black crag stood all alone, 
severed from the larger rock by a deep, 
dark cleft, through which the boiling surf 
foamed and raged unceasingly ; and Cyril 
justly remarked that it “looked as if the 
main cliff had ‘sent it to Coventry,’ and 
it had been forced to go away and live all 
by itself.” 

The vessel's course altered slightly 
after passing the. rock, and at the same 
time the progressive shifting of the wind 
brought its full strength first on the 
steamer’s port bow, and then right on 
her beam. The old saying of ‘“ Beam 
sea, bad sea,” was now fully confirmed, 
for she rolled worse than ever, and Fred 
suddenly fcund himself pitched right 
across the deck into the lee-scuppers, 
while Cyril (who had clutched the quarter- 
rail just in time to avoid following him) 
was drenched to the skin by a bursting 
wave. 

Running past the black, jagged fangs of 
the fatal Galera Reef, white with lashing 
spray, the Z'unis opened a wide curving 
‘bay, on the eastern side of which the 
straggling streets of Alagoa dappled the 
grey beach with white walls and red 
roofs, while, farther to the west, a long 
black line jutted out into the clear bright 
sea, and behind it lay outstretched some- 
thing like a monstrous heap of many- 
coloured pebbles. The latter was the 
town of Ponta Delgada itself; the black 
line was the breakwater of its harbour. 

Then followed a short, fierce struggle 
with the fury of the rising gale and the 
tossing sea; and then, all at once, the 
frantic leaping and pitching, the hammer- 
ing of the charging waves, the plash and 
hiss of the pelting spray, ceased as if hy 
magic, and they were safe within the 
mole. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Fred Clover, “we 
did that first-rate! Now it can blow as 
hard as ever it likes—we're all right 
here!” 

Were they all right there ? 

Of course—what else could they be, 
protected as they were by a solid stone 
wall many yards in thickness. But this 
was the night of the 7th of December, and 
that night was not over yet. 
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CHAPTER II.——A ROVING NATURALIST—A CASTLE AND A GHOST. 


WHOLE week passed away, but Frank 
saw nothing more of his new ac- 
quaintance. 

Mamma Molly did all she could to kee, 
up the boy's heart; but the boy himself 
did all he could to forget the adventure, 
and, to tell the truth, he felt a little 
ashamed of himself for having been so 
effusive, for having given himself away, 
as it were, to one he had never seen 
before. 

Now Cactus Cottage, being Frank’s 
home, was a very important place in his 
eyes. It was, nevertheless, the merest of 
shanties, containing only three rooms and 
a kind of closet bedroom, in which Bonnie 
Charlie stowed himself away when he 
happened to be at home. 

Bonnie Charlie was Mamma Molly’s 
ne’er-do-weel husband. He really was a 
black man, as black as black can be. 
And he had been a savage and a resident 
in the wilds of northern Queensland. He 
and half a dozen more had been brought 
down to Brisbane by a traveller, who 
thought they might make excellent ser- 
vants in the city when they settled down. 
The difficulty was in settling them down. 
Finally they all ran away to the wilds, 
except Bonnie Charlie, as he had been 
sarcastically called by the corner boys or 
larrikins. 

Bonnie Charlie was a droll-looking 
fellow. Not unlike your beau-ideal Paddy 
from Cork, of the lowest caste, I mean, 
if you could conceive of an Irishman 
being as black as pitch. Bonnie Charlie 
was musical, too, and played a tin 
whistle all day in the street, to which the 
corner boys used to dance. He might 
have done well in this way, but, alas! he 
had a partiality for rum, and all he made 
was spent in his favourite beverage. 

“TI think,” said Molly more than once 
to Frank, “I dun gone possess’t when I 
ma dat black man. Foh shuah I 

lol” 

“Temporary insanity, Molly,” Frank 
would reply—‘ temporary insanity.” 

“"Spects it was dat way, lovie, foh true.” 

“Well, Mamma Molly, we would be 
very happy without him. I think, you 
know, you onght to have a judicial separa- 
tion.” 

“What is dat, lovie? Sumfing drefful 
sure—lie, but I not want to kill he quite. 
De b’oom handle is gener'lly enuff to 
make he go to sleep.” 

But a day or two after Frank’s inter- 
view with the stranger in the garden, 
Bonnie Charlie took a judicial separation 
on his own account. He suddenly disap- 
peared. Fled back to his native wilds, in 
fact, tin whistle and all. Brisbane would 
certainly know Bonnie Charlie no more, 
for a man had been robbed, killed, and 
thrown into the river, and suspicion 
pointed to Charlie as the principal actor 
in the terrible tragedy, just because he 
ran away. 

Mamma Molly had let a few foolish 
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tears fall for her erring husband, then she 
suddenly dried her eyes. 

“He not wuff (worth) weeping foh,” 
she said. And so she wept no more, as 
far as Frank could see. 

But when a whole week and three days 
had passed away, one evening as Frank 
sat alone in his little room—alone, yet 
not quite alone, for trusty Blooie occupied 
his usual place on the kangaroo skin—a 
rat-tat-tat was heard at the door. 

The dog barked till the ornaments 
rattled, but he wagged his great tail joy- 
fully at the same time; then Mamma 
Molly, drying her hands on her apron, for 
she had been washing, went waddling to 
the door. 

Next minute Frank's hero himself en- 
tered, laughing, and Blue Murder went 
bounding to meet him. Of course, with 
so big a dog and so small a room there 
really wasn’t a great deal of bounding 
about it. But, anyhow, the great dog’s 
welcome was hearty enough for anything. 

“So I've found you at last? Why, do 
you know, I have been to no less than 
fifteen different Cactus Cottages. But 
there! never mind, I've fallen upon the 
right one at long last.” 

“And I,” sald Frank, “thought I 
would never see you again. But I am 
just real glad you've come. Pray be 
seated. Take the rocker.” 

“No, thanks, I'll take the campstool ; 
I never sit on an easy chair.” 

“ But you'll have tea. Mamma Molly 
can make such delicious tea. Poor Molly 
—it was she who opened the door to 
you—has been in sad trouble. Bonnie 
Charlie is or was her husband, and the 
mounted police are after him; away to 
the wilds.”” 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “I know the 
story, and I know Bonnie Charlie, and I 
pity Molly. He is one of the wildest 
blacks that ever threw a boomerang. But 
the police won’t catch him. Oh, no!" 

Frank rang his little handbell, and 
Molly soon appeared. 

“T does be main ’shamed of myself, 
gemlums,” she said, “but washin’ day 
wait for nobbudy.” 

“Mamma Molly, you're beautiful,” said 
Frank, “and this gentleman is a man of 
the world——” 

“ Of dis world, I hopes.” 

“ Yes, of this world, Molly ; and I want 
you to bring us some of the nicest tea 
ever you made in your life.” 

“Tl hustle,” answered Molly; and off 
she went, the cat taking up the rear. 

The stranger praised the tea, and Molly 
was happy in consequence. 

Then, as the evening was still young, 
both went for a stroll to the gardens. 

“This is one of my favourite resorts,” 
said Frank’s new-found friend, as they 
entered the bush-house. ‘“ Here and in the 
museum I have many old acquaintances. 
This is one of them,” he continued, touching 
tenderly and fondling a splendid orchid. 


“Then you brought that from the 
wilds?” 

“From the far-off southern borders of 
Queensland.” 

“Oh; I should like to go there!” 

“You would? I thought you were 
going to be a sailor, not a traveller.” 

“TJ want to bo both. I'm so tired of a 
tame life, and I do little but study and 
mope all day, now that Tom Randolph is 

one.” 

“But Tom will return?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Frank joyfully. “Tom, 
you know, lives with Captain Deadeye, 
whom I told you about. He too is going 
to sea, and that is how we like each other 
so much.” 

“Tell me more about Tom.” 

“Tom is a year older than I am, so he 
is quite a man.” 

“Oh, certainly; quite an aged indivi- 
dual.” 

“ You're laughing at me now, sir; but 
really Tom is a splendid fellow, you know, 
and he is at present staying with an aunt 
in Sydney. She is his only living rela- 
tive, and Captain Deadeye and myself are 
his only friends.” 

“Poor boy!” 

“Oh, he is quite happy. He has been 
two voyages to sea already, but last time 
he was cast away on the shores of China, 
and he doesn’t know where he may go 
next. But when Tom is at home we 
always go for long, delightful rambles into 
the interior, just collecting things—flowers 
and plants, and beetles and butterflies, 
and everything curious, and Captain 
Deadeye sets them up.” 

“ Preserves them ? ” 

“That's it. But we have never seen 
any real savages yet. But I should 

dearly love to.” 

“T don’t know that you would. I 
think your language is rather strcnz, but 
then you are only a boy, and everything 

to you must be measured by your own 
romantic ideas. You see things through 
rosy glasses. I did so myself once, before 
I became o wanderer.” 

“Oh, sir, I felt sure from the first you 
were a traveller.” 

“ And I am glad to find that you are a 
bit of a naturalist, or at all events have 
8 leaning that way. But you would know 
something of me, would you not?” 

“Tf you please,” said Frank. 

“Well, I will begin by confessing my 
greatest sin, if sin indeed it be, which I 
take leave to doubt. That sin is am- 
bition.” 

“ That isn’t the sin by which the angels 
fell, is it, sir?” 

“ Oh, no, lad, that was pride: I haven't a 
morsel of that about me. No fear of my 
falling from anywhere on that account. 
But my father and grandfather, and per- 
haps grandfather's grandfather, lived as 
lords of the manor—thus you term it in 
England—in the wilds of Norway. I say 
wilds advisedly,/boy;forour old home :- 
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situated on a beautiful hill at the top of a 
romantic fjord, and surrounded by dark 
pine forests, miles and miles of them. 
That is the country and the castle of the 
Skoolbergs. My father was Oswald, I am 
Jansen. But the dear old fellow never 
left his own country. Norway, he used to 
assure us, was good enough forhim. He was 
known, however, as the most hospitable 
man in that far northern district. He 
never meant to trouble himself, he said, 
going abroad to see the world, but he was 
always at home when the world chose to 
come to him. 

“Father's fancy was the study of Jan- 
guages. Well, he was rather an easy- 
going man, and I feel quite sure he would 
not have troubled to learn French, Ger- 
man, and English, with even a smattering 
of Russian, had it not been for the sake of 
being able to entertain guests. 

“ Indeed, in summer time our ancient 
castle was a kind of show place. We 
always had company; there was so much 
to see, and the forests dark and deep ex- 
tended for about twenty miles on the east 
and north of us. With the exception 
perhaps of the great forests of your own 
Scottish home, nothing I believe could 
compare to our own wild woodlands. 
You might have travelled for weeks there- 
in and not seen even one half their beauties. 
Here too were many & mountain towering 
skywards, many a lonely tarn teeming 
with fish, and many a streamlet fighting 
its way seawards against fearful odds. 
The silence of this mighty forest was only 
broken by the boom of waterfalls, the 
strange cries of the birds, the pattering 
tramp of the reindeer, or the squeaking 
and grunting of boars. 

‘For royally did my father keep his 
forests up. And although for the most 
part they were impenetrable to our lady 
visitors, still there were charming drives 
here, there, and everywhere through them. 

‘The estates themselves—smiling farms, 
hamlets, and villages—ran all along both 
sides of the deep, dark fjord, and all the 
people loved father. As well they might. 
Though I was not very old when he died, 

- I think I see him now. Tall and stately, 
with long flowing locks of yellow hair, 
and with a tall pole in his hand which he 
always carried, he looked to my young 
imagination the beau-ideal of some Norse 
king of olden times. My mother was 
and is a gentle little loving woman, and 
her heart, I believe, is bound up in her 
wandering son, Jansen, who sits here 
beside you. 

“ But if summer was gay at the castle, 
and autumn brought its shooting and its 
wild adventures in the forest, winter 
was terribly dull. Few could have stood 
it. And we had nocompany then, except 
now and then a neighbouring landowner, 
and always the pastor of our church. 
The ohurch lay four miles from the 
castle, at the side of the fjord. Father 
might have ridden there or driven. But 
he did not. A little carriage was sent 
with mother and my two sisters, but the 
stormiest, snowiest day that ever blew 
did not prevent my father from marching 
stalwartly to church, to offer up, as he 
used to say, ‘the sacrifice of a broken 
and a contrite heart.’ 

“Some of my progenitors, however, had 
not been so good as father, conviviality 

+ their besetting sin; and one wing 

castle was entirely shut off, because 
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often and often, when the moon was full, 
the sounds of roystering and high play 
used to be heard in a certain room thereof. 
Then it is said that silence would brood 
there for fully half an hour, succeeded by 
pitiful screams as if from some one ap- 
pealing for mercy. Then followed dull 
thuds and moans. 

“No, Inever heard these sounds myself, 
but our old butler and many other old 
servants often had. They told, too, of 
having seen the figure of a beautiful lady 
all in white, whom more than once they 
had encountered on the stairs or in the 
corridors of this part of the castle. 

“ She never looked to the right or to the 
left, but just passed them by, always with 
her long black hair dishevelled, always 
wringing her hands and heaving deep 
sighs. And I myself can remember how 
an English guest at the castle once 
boasted that he would sit up all night 
alone in the haunted room, with the com- 
pany of a good fire and a bottle of wine. 
Father consented somewhat reluctantly. 
Next day the Englishman appeared at 
breakfast, sure enough, but he looked ten 
years older at least, and started if a door 
opened or if a waiter spoke at his side. 
It was, indeed, pitiful. All had gone well, 
he told father, until about one in the 
morning. He was just stooping down to 
replenish the fire when he heard the 
creaking of a door, and on looking up 
was astonished to find it open, and a tall 
manly figure standing by it gazing at 
him. He was confident he had shut and 
locked the door. He laughed aloud, and 
the laugh was re-echoed, hollow and 
horrible, from every corner of the room. 
He seized his pistols, and as the figure 
glided towards him he fired twice. A 
smile passed over the features of the 
ghost, for ghost it must have been. Then 
it beckoned to him and he felt impelled 
to follow. Like the ghost, he seemed to 
glide along through the corridors and 
down damp stone stairs till they came to 
a door, through the cracked panels of 
which light was shining. The door ap- 
peared to open of its own accord, and 
there ata table sat a lady in white, with 
dark dishevelled hair——” 

“Well?” said Frank, for Jansen had 
paused. 

“What followed,’ said Jansen, “is 
almost too awful to tell you, and I only 
hope it was all a wild dream of the 
Englishman’s, born, perhaps, of the wine 
he had drunk. But, briefly, the lady was 
thrown on a couch and cruelly strangled. 
The figure who had done the deed then 
advanced towards the Englishman, hold- 
ing out his ten spread fingers in front of 
him, and—all were bloody. 

“He remembered no more. But the 
strange thing is this: he awoke next 
morning lying cold and shivering in the 
very room at the foot of the steps that 
the ghost had guided him to.” 

“Do you believe it, sir?” 

“Dear boy, I neither do, nor don't. 
But your Shakespeare says there are 
more things in heaven and earth than we 
dream of in our philosophy. 

“But come, boy, I am taking up too 
much time. Even Blue Murder there——” 

“Call him Blooie now, sir, after that 
ghost story.” 

“ Anyhow, the dog is getting impatient. 
Well, was it any wonder that, reared in 
an old haunted castle like Skoolberg, and 


amidst such wild and romantic surround- 
ings, I became, even when very young, a 
visionary and a dreamer ? 

“ My tutor was the very reverse. He 
was a spectacled German, stern and dry, 
aman who would believe nothing that 
could not be proved by law and logic. 
The pastor told me often I was to love all 
men. I made this a rule as far as I 
could, but I installed my tutor as the 
exception. I hated him and kept out of 
his way all I could. The forest was 
really iny home, and every beautiful crea- 
ture in it. I knew them all, I loved them 
all—indeed I was myself a denizen of the 
wilds. 

“Well, I had plenty of books, but above 
them all I liked those that spoke to me of 
the world beyond our own hills and dells. 
My father permitted the tutor to take us 
—that is, Oscar, my younger brother, and 
myself--on a tour to open our eyes. 
Faugh! where do you think that tutor 
took us? Why, from town to town and 
city to city. We were never away from 
people or ports, or from musty old cathe- 
drals. 

“T got angry at last. My wild Norse 
blood got into my head, I suppose. 

“« Tutor,’ I said, one evening, ‘how long 
is this tour going to last ?’ 

“ «Three months more,’ he said guttur- 
ally, toying with his wine. 

“I wanted to choke the fellow. As it 
was, I was half-choked myself all day long 
with dust—the dust of churches and 
tombs. 

“*No,’ I cried, ‘it is going to end here, 
just right here. Good-bye, brother.’ 

“ ITshook Oscar's hand ; and being but a 
boy, he began to cry. Then I kissed his 
hair, and bade him a fond farewell. 

“T was in Hull two days after. But I 
wrote for father’s forgiveness, which was 
nobly granted. I said I must see the 
world for myself, alone, ‘at least,’ I added, 
‘not in the company of a fossil, who sees 
no beauty except in bricks and mortar.’ 

“There are many beautiful places about 
Hull; and as my father sent me money 
enough, and everything was fresh and 
new, you may be sure I enjoyed myself. 
Then winter came, and I thought of re- 
turning home; so one day I found myself 
at the docks to inquire about a steamer 
for Christiania. I entered.an old-fashioned 
shipping inn to look at a guide-book. 
This day was to be big with my fate, for 
at the table sat two sailor-captains, and I 
soon gathered from the conversation, to 
which I had the ill-manners to listen, that 
they were bound for Davis's Straits in 
early spring. I threw down the guide- 
book. I wouldn't return to Norway for o 
time. Instead, I took to haunting the docks, 
and I met and got so friendly with those 
two sailors, that I told them all my story, 
and how I ran away from the brick-and- 
mortar tutor, for fear I should be tempted 
to choke him. 

“It ended, as you will guess, by my 
offering my servicestothem. I was willing, 
I said, to go as a passenger, for the sake of 
studying natural history and geology, and 
for shooting, and would pay my passage. 
But they wouldn't hear of this. No, they 
would take me. Two other passengers— 
savants—were going out, and theirs would 
be entirely a cruise for the benefit of 
science. Moreover,they meant, they told 
me, to penetrate very far north, even to 
Grinnell Land and the sea of Nares and 


Markham, where they expected to find 
traces and documents of an expedition lost 
there long ago. 

“Well, lad, another day perhaps I may 
relate to you some of my wild adventures 
around the Pole. Let me only just say 


here that the expedition lasted for two 
years instead of one, that we were frozen 
in and endured terrible sufferings, but 


eventually found ourselves with our ship 
intact. 

“But, ah! lad, I had a sorrowful home- 
coming. 

“Poor father was dead. Both my dear 
sisters—one older,one younger than I— 
were married and gone. My elder sister 
had married an aged Austrian professor 
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of science. My younger—she whom I 
dearly loved—had made a better match. 
She was now Lady Humphrey, and her 
husband an Englishman that I had 
always regarded with a kind of brotherly 
love. So mother was all alone with my 
younger brother. 

“ And I was lord of the forest, and rich 
enough to do anything. 


“*Was he dreaming? 


“T stayed at home for six months, how- 
ever. I could not be so cruel as to leave 
my dear mother all at once. 

“JT meant to travel, however, and my 
stay at home accustomed my sole parent 
to my ambitions and plans. 

“ Oscar must be all in all to her now; 
I should be always coming and going, and 
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ever on my return I promised that I 
should stay some months with her, and 
have such stories to tell her of allmyadven- 
tures and wanderings ! 

“She gave me at last a reluctant con- 
sent, for even the good old pastor’s exhor- 
tations and after-dinner sermons had 
failed to change my mind. Ambition 
might be a sin in his eyes, it was not 


in mine—more 
especially, I told 
him, as I was a 
of na- 
ture, and desir- 
ous of increasing 
knowledge, and 
showing to the 
world the mar- 
vels that God 
works even in 
lonely dreary 
forests far from 
the haunts of man, and all and entirely for 
the benefit of the creatures He made and 
cares for. 

“But now, Frank, daylight wanes; I 
have not called you Frank before. Let 
my doing so now be the earnest of future 
friendship and good-fellowship, if, as I 
know you wish to, you accompany me 
into the wilds of this strange land, hitherto 
untrodden by the feet of civilised men.” 

“Oh!” cried Frank, “ I am more than 
delighted; and I feel sure that Captain 
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Deadeye, who is really my guardian, will 
not object. He dearly loves travel and 
adventure himself. 

“ But, sir, I should so like one other 
companion. I have no brother, youknow, 
except my adopted one, dear old Tom 
Randolph.” 
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“Ts he fond of natural history? Is he 
brave? Can he hold a gun straight ? and 
can he climb trees?” 

“He is, and can do, all you say; 
and what is more, sir, he is an enthu- 
siast.”” 

“ Right, my lad; and now, after we have 


seen your guardian, we will at onco set 
about preparations for our march into the 
interior—and I mean to make it just aa 
pleasans for my little party as I know 
iow to. 
“ Good-night.” 
(To be cont.nued.) 


THE HAMPSHIRE HOG. 
A HOLIDAY STORY. 
By Ascott Hope, 


Author of The Onion Boys," “A Midsummer Night's Mystery,” ete, cte. 


* h", the young baronet's blood was up ; and 
») baronets, when they let their angry pas- 
sions rise, seem to be much like other people. 
He and these Bromfield boys had been prac- 
tising with the gloves a good deal ; he rather 
fancied himself at boxing, and thought this 
would be a good occasion to show off his 
prowess on the person of a bumpkin, who 
was about the same height as himself, and 
sturdy enough, but didn’t look as if he knew 
much of the art of self-defence. So, letting 
his temper go, he threw down his golf-club, 
and went forward to meet the advancing 
antagonist. 

“Do you want to fight ?—is that it?” 

“Tam not going to knock under to you, if 
that’s what you mean,” said the milk-boy. 

“Come on, then!” 

Ot the two it was the country lad who 
seemed trying harder to put a restraint on 
himself. He turned his flushed face to the 
donkey, then back to Sir Lionel, who grew all 
the louder at that appearance of hesitation 
on second thoughts. 

“ Well, are you ready?” 

“T'm ready to fight you any time you like, 
only not now." 

“Ah hal That’s always the way of it.” 

“T can’t wait. Ihave to catch the train 
with this milk at Lyndhurst Road.” 

“ Of course!’ sneered Lionel. “ A Hamp- 
shire hog is sure to find some excuse for 
saving his bacon.” 

“T must mind my work ; and that’s more 
than you can say, when you have nothing 
better to do than get into quarrels. But I 
will fight you another time, ifthat’s what you 
want.” B 

Lionel gave a scornful laugh, which ex- 
asperated the other into a challenge. 

“Do you see that patch of hollies down in 
the bottom? Mect me there at half-past six 
to-night, and show if you are good at any- 
thing but talking big.” 

“Allright! Ishall be there at half-past 
six. I daresay you will forget.” 

“Come and see,” was the milk-boy’s last 
word, as he led off his donkey-cart, hurrying 
on to make up for lost time; and Lionel 
eried after him— 

“You had better find some other job to 


keep you at the station—Who is the 
fellow?” he asked of his companion. 
“Haven't the least idea! I don’t re- 


momber seeing him before. He doesn't speak 
‘ev the people hereabouts.”” 
Well, you must come and see me teach 


CHAPTER 1.—continued. 


him to speak in another tune. But what a 
silly business, making an appointment to 
thrash a lout!" 

“It was your own doing, though. You 
cheeked him first, and then challenged him 
to fight,” said Fred Bromfield laughingly, 
looking as if he hardly knew what to think 
of it. 

“One must go and get it over at six-thirty, 
that’s all,” quoth Lionel, with an air of in- 
difference. ‘ Now let us get on with our 
game.” 

They finished the game, at which one 
player did so badly as not to smooth his 
ruffled temper ; then they went to the Brom- 
fields’ house for tea, where the other boys 
were all agog to hear how the Harrow fellow 
was going to have a fight that would provide 
them with an exciting holiday spectacle. Of 
course they must come to look on, to which 
Lionel was quite agreeable, so long as they 
kept the matter secret from the elders of the 
family. Such applauding backers would help 
him to go through with it becomingly; yet 
he didn’t feel altogether pleased by the 
mixture of amusement and admiration his 
adventure seemed to call forth in them. 

“Let us put on the gloves and have a turn 
to keep your hand in before tackling the 
donkey-boy,” proposed Fred Bromtield ; but 
Lionel loftily declared that he didn’t need 
any such preparation for the encounter. 

“The poor chap has nobody to practise 
on,” quoth he, in a chivalrous spirit; and 
made some excuse for going home for the 
present, engaging to be punctual at the 
rendezvous behind that clump of hollies. 

As he walked home alone, thinking over 
what hehad undertaken, the more he thought 
of it, the less he liked it. He wasn’t a bit 
afraid of any ploughboy, if that was all; but 
he was painfully alive to making himself 
ridiculous. It didn’t seem the proper thing 
to be exchanging fisticuffs in cold blood with 
a lout who drove a donkey, on so stupid a 
quarrel too, in which Lionel had now sense 
enough to see that he had been in the wrong. 
But how could he apologise to such an 
adversary ; and how could he draw out ef a 
challenge he himself had given so provok- 
ingly? He rather hoped the affair might Le 
settled by the rustic’s thinking the better of 
it, and failing to turn up for the licking that 
awaited him. If he did come to the scratch, 
our hero magnanimously proposed to give him 
a shilling as plaster for the black eye or so 
which should teach him to know his betters. 


That would be settling the quarrel like a 
gentleman. 

“ Only I do hope mother won’t get to know 
about it!” said he to himself. That was 
what bothered him most, for he knew his 
mother would be horrified to hear of him 
fighting with anyone, and doubly scandalised 
at the idea of a pitched battle with a donkey- 
boy. 

“Tam a donkey myself,” was the result of 
the young baronet’s reflections. ‘And any- 
body may call me one if he can catch me 
again quarrelling with one of your Hampshire 
hogs. _ But that lout is an ass, too, if he 
thinks I am going to put up with his impu- 
dence.” 

When he got to the house, it was not much 
after five. He had still nearly an hour and 
a half before presenting himself on the scene 
of action, and he hardly knew how to spend 
it. Presently, as he was aware, his mother 
would be going out to drive in the cool of the 
evening, and she might want him to come 
along, if he were found idling; then how was 
he to explain his previous engagement? To 
keep out of her way, he had the idea of going 
for a ride on his bicycle. It tickled him to 
think that this would be a dashing style of 
arriving for the combat, like a Sir Lionel of 
old, mounted on his gallant charger ; it would 
alco help to impress the Bromfield boys with 
a sense of how lightly he took such things. 
The effect, indeed, would be rather spoiled if 
the enemy came in his donkey-cart; but to 
advance to battle on a cycle would have the 
air of taking victory for certain. The donkey- 
cart would be much more useful for carrying 
home a wounded warrior. 

Lionel delayed only to change into the 
oldest suit he had, which seemed appropriate 
to the business in view. Thus equipped, he 
bestrode his trusty iron steed for a spin over 
the roads of the forest. He looked at his 
watch, and gave himself exactly half an 
hour; then he would turn and contrive so 
as to reach the meeting-place neither five 
minutes too soon nor too late. 

Away he went, up and down, between thick 
woods of old becch-trees and newer planta- 
tions of fir, over heathery wastes, dotted -by 
gnarled oaks and thorns, across bottoms fuil 
of straggling copsewood and bright patches 
of treacherous bog, by the walls of a great 
park and the palings of smaller enclosures, 
through more than ore scattered hamlet and 
snug farm. He had soon left the high road, 
running straight for miles, to turn up a saady 


lane that thas led him among the varied 
feagures of New Forest scenery; and he 
thought he knew the way to a height which, 
as he had already proved, could be easily 
reached in half an hour. There he would 
turn. 

It was a dull, close evening, with thunder 
in the lowering sky, and our bicyclist found it 
rather sweltering work to make his way up 
the hills that had to be faced every now and 
then. It occurred to him how such exercise 
might have the effect of making his hands a 
bit shaky, so it would not be the best prepara- 
tion for a fight. Also the sky was growing 
blacker and blacker above, and there came a 
distant rumble of thunder. If it were going 
to rain, he had better turn back at once, 
before his half-hour was up. 

He had not made up his mind on this 
point, when down came the rain in a sudden 
plump. Lionel got off the road, hastening 
to stand up beneath a tree not far off. 
There he stood, while the shower poured 
round him with a downright vehemence that 
might well drive any traveller to shelter. 
Soon it began to drip through the branches 
of his leafy umbrella, as he stood fidgeting, 
looking at his watch, and calculating how 
long he could afford to wait here if the rain 
did not stop. 

It lasted at its worst only ten minutes or 
so, being the skirt of a black thunderstorm he 
could see drifting off over the wooded hills 
beyond. But before it was over, Lionel had 
taken the road again, making for home with 
all speed. It would never do for a bold 
warrior to be afraid of getting wet. 

The shower soon passed, but it had given 
such a liberal watering to the roads that 
they made heavy going, and Lionel found it 
harder work now than on his way out. 

“It was mostly up hill, so now I shall 
have the going down,” was his reflection, 
as he treadled away through the fresh mud. 
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This, however, did not turn out as he ex- 
pected. It seemed as if he had to ascend as 
much as ever. And when he had gone ona 
mile or two, he began to have an uneasy 
suspicion that he was not on the same road. 
What had become of that village and that 
roadside inn he had passed on the way out? 

As he slackened speed to look about for 
Lyndhurst Church spire, which ought to pre- 
sent itself somewhere as a landmark, the 
clouds cleared, to let out a great rim of golden 
light, edging the horizon in front of him. 
Could that be the sunset? If so, he was 
surely on the wrong tack. He knew enough 
of the geography of the New Forest to un- 
derstand that he ought to be making south- 
wards towards the sea, and not westwards, 
as his course now took him. Aldhurst, 
where he lived, lay in the very heart of the 
forest, and he had set out in a northward 
direction. 

“Tam certain this isn’t the way I came. 
I must have taken a wrong turn somewhere 
or other.” said he to himself. And the next 
bend of the road brought him on what he 
recognised as the most famous point of the 
New Forest. 

Through the trees, in a hollow, he saw 
the drenched canvas screen of a cocoa-nut 
pitch, where, only the day before yesterday, 
he and Fred Bromfield had bowled at cocoa- 
nuts with such success that the proprietor 
lost his temper and would not let them try 
any more. And there, sure enough, on the 
other side of the road, was the Rufus Stone, 
an ugly dwarf obelisk, marking the traditional 
scene of the death of that Norman king 
killed by Sir Walter Tyrrell’s arrow— 
a very doubtful story, in which the only 
certain fact is that William Rufus died, having 
lived in such a way that it was not much 
to be wondered at if somebody took the chanco 
to kill him; though, perhaps, poor Tyrrell, 
who has borne the blame in so many 
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schoolbooks, had no more to do with it than 
you or I. The Day family, you must know, 
claim Walter Tyrrell as an ancestor of theirs, 
so Sir Lionel had naturally a keen interest 
in the legend, and almost quarrelled with 
his friend Bromfield for chafting him as a 
descendant of a murderer. 

This hollow, in fine weather, is seldom 
without visitors, tourists, excursionists, and 
their hangers-on. But the rain had driven 
them all away, und Lionel found himself 
here alone, hardly knowing which way to 
turn. This he knew, that the Rufus Stono 
was near the northern edge of the forest, 
miles from Aldhurst. When he looked at 
his watch, to see that it was past six o'clock, 
he might well be concerned about being late 
for the appointment he bad made. And 
what, then, would that rude Hampshire lout 
say to him, after his so scornfully declaring 
that the backwardness was like to be the 
other way on? 

Lionel made haste to fly from that spot as 
hotly as Walter Tyrrell must have done it 
he really killed the Red King. But Tyrrell 
had one advantage over this descendant of 
his, in a steed that did not mind mud. 


“The feathered race on pinions skim the air. 
Not so the lobster, and sti!l less the bear.” 


So says a certain poet; and he might 
have found a term of more forcible com- 
parison, had bicycles been invented in his 
day, and had he ever had to force one upa 
soft hill after a heavy shower. Well for one 
in such a case that he have not a ruth- 
less foe hard at his heels! Lionel’s foe, so 
far as he knew, was rather in the opposite 
direction; what he feared was not to come 
up with him in time, and with dismay he re- 
membered his own stinging taunt— 

“Sure to find some excuse for saving his 
bacon t”’ 

(To be continu-d.) 
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owaDays when parties of our boys make 
i Periodical visits to the ‘ Zoo,” the 
Natural History Museum, and other similar 
places, with a view to amusement and in- 
struction combined, it has often seemed to 
mea pity that the great docks at the East End 
of London could not also be thus visited. 

Some may raise the cry at: once that: the 
docks are so “dirty.” Be that as it may, 
on this particular day of which I am speak- 
ing, the bright May sun was shining on the 
water, and glistening through the masts 
and cordage, transforming the usually dull 
wharves into brilliant Turneresque pic- 
tures. There was, moreover, an indefinable 
smell—if it could be so called—pervad- 
ing the air, a combined essence of much 
and varied merchandise, seasoned with 
that rotten, marsh-gaseous odour, pecu- 
liar to riverside premises, which, strange as 
it may seem, is far from disagreeable. 

Down one side of the quay there were 
moored several large ocean-going steamers, 
discharging cargo, accompanied by an un- 
ceasing rattle of chains and much shouting. 

Here was a vessel just arrived from the 
East Indies, with a cargo which seemed to 
be composed of a miscellaneous assortment 
of odds and ends. Piles of mangy-looking 
hides, fantastically distorted timber, and 
huge bundles of rattans were scattered about 
in choice profusion. By the way, these 
Piles of timber are often responsible for 
many curious stowaways—not of the two- 
legged kind, but of the six, eight, ten, 
and ‘*nobody knows how many” legged 
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kind, who make their way on board, and 
stow themselves snugly away in some dark 
corner. 

I remember once seeing come up from the 
hold of an old tub of a sailing ship, just re- 
turned from Burmah, one of the largest spiders 
Ihave ever set eyes on. It fastened itself on 
the arm of one of the men unloading, who 
screamed like a woman at the touch of the re- 
pulsive thing, while his mates hung round, too 
frightened to offer any assistance. At last, 
however, it was knocked off, and fell into the 
water, from which it never returned, thus 
robbing the *‘ Zoo’’ of a valuable and rare 
specimen. Centipedes, and other fearsome 
beasties turn up galore, while snakes are 
very often discovered. 

Farther down are two American cattle- 
boats. They have discharged the cattle 
lower down the river, and are now unload- 
ing miscellaneous cargo. Half-sacks of 
flour, bearing somewhat euphonious titles 
on their sides, are coming rapidly down a 
shoot over the ship’s side. It would be well if 
those rabid spirits who talk so glibly about 
war with the United States could take a 
walk down to the docks and see the thou- 
sands and thousands of sacks of flour that 
come into this country every week, the 
number of which is increasing by leaps and 

- bounds. It would soon be seen by what ties 
the two countries are bound—ties, not cnly 
of kinship, but of mutual dependence. 

Standing in one of the sheds are some 
round dark brown objects. These are cakes 
of greayes, or tallow scrap as it is called in 


America, being the remnants from tallow- 
melting pressed into cakes and imported 
over here, to be used principally for dog- and 
poultry-feeding. 

Those floating grain-elevators, for unload- 
ing and measuring grain in bulk, are 
maryellous in the rapidity with which they 
-unload the ships. There is not space 
enough here to explain the method of working. 
Suffice it to say that the elevator is floated 
alongside, a pipe is let down into the locee 
grain, which is forced up by pneumatic 
pressure into hoppers, which, immediately 
the requisite quantity is obtained, open 
automatically, and the grain is shot into 
the lighter below. 

Though harmless enough to look at, there 
bales of compressed jute form very 
treacherous cargo, as the ss. Missowi 
found to her cost scme time ago, when ao 
fire broke out in her hold, caused by the 
heating of some jute bales, and in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of a'l concerned it’ 
could not be got under (in a double sense) 
unti] the ship had been scuttled in Swansea 
harbour. 

What o strange, worm-eaten ship this is 
unloading cocoanuts, by means of a 
hand-worked derrick ! On her stern there is 
an undecipherable name, written in strag- 
gling yellow characters. A shaggy-looking 
dog prowls up and down the dirty deck, 
barking ferociously at all new-comers. The 
crew are still more shaggy and uncouth, and 
there seems»little in common between thir 
and, the smart,( well-dressed men of 
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Atlantic liners lower down. Yet these men 
are fine sailors, and the rotten little vessel 
has braved many a terrible storm, that has 
sadly crippled her powerful sisters. 

What a strange fascination these old 
wooden sailing ships have! Like old manor- 
houses, there always seems some mystery 
lurking within them. I remember once the 
captain of a vessel which at one time ran 
between Singapore and Borneo, and other 
ports in the Eastern Archipelago, telling me 
the story of a strange mystery which had 
occurred on his ship. 

As is often the case, several of his men had 
deserted while in one of the ports, and he 
was hard pressed to find substitutes. Among 
the miscellaneous lot he was compelled to 
engage, was a rat-faced little Chinaman, with 
&n unpronounceable name, whose whole 
earthly possessions appeared to be contained 
in a square box, made of some pungent- 
smelling wood, which he guarded with 
jealous care. Many of the men endeavoured 
to draw from him the secret of the box, but 
they were met with such threatening scowls 
that they soon left him alone, with one 
exception. This was a half-bred Dyak, who 
persistently pestered the evil-looking Celestial 
with his clumsy jokes. 

Nothing, however, came of it, until one 
night the. sleepy watch were awakened by 
@ shrill yell, of such import that it almost 
paralysed its hearers. Rushing forward, 
quickly followed by the men from below, 
they found the Dyak lying face upward, with 
wide-open eyes gazing into space. By his 
side was the Chinaman’s mysterious box, 
with one side ripped out; while in his hand 
was a short knife, which he had evidently 
used to force open the box. There was no 
wound on his body, but his face was swollen 
almost beyond recognition, and the eyes, 
shining ghastly in the moonlight, were 
almost starting from their sockets. 

The box lay undisturbed, until at last one 
of the men, taking a lantern, peeped into it. 
Inside there was absolutely nothing save a 
tiny heap of dust, like pale-coloured snuff ; 
but strange to say, while it was being 
examined, a peculiar breeze came through 
the rigging, and the next moment the dust 
was gone! And so was the Chinaman, for 
he was never seen again. Whether he was 
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killed and fell overboard in the scuffle, or 
whether, as the sailors believed, the box con- 
tained an evil spirit, which, after killing the 
Dyak, had spirited away the Chinaman, was 
never known. One peculiar circumstance was 
that on the deck, by the side of the box, 
there was burnt in the wood a peculiar round 
mark, as if it had been seared with a hot 
iron. 

This tale, although it may cause some 
merriment by reason of the supernatural 
in it, was told me in perfect seriousness and 
good faith, and I firmly believe the main 
incidents are true. 

We now pass over a swing-bridge, and 
there in front are the timber sheds. These 
huge baulks covered with grime and dust are 
mahogany; and they have been lying here 
for many years, maturing. The large piano- 
forte and billiard-table makers have here a 
stock worth a fabulous amount. 

Some of the logs are so huge, that it looks 
almost impossible to move them. But over- 
head is a powerful travelling crane, and this 
comparatively small machine will haul one of 
these massive logs from place to place with 
a dexterity almost human. 

To those boys with a taste for mechanics, 
this is indeed a paradise. Cranes of all sorts 
and sizes, hydraulic and steam; swing- 
bridges which, by the movement of a small 
lever, swing round as easily as a well-oiled 
garden gate; and many other wonderful 
devices, such as floating derricks, capable of 
lifting many tons, steam dredgers, etc., 
which alas! I have no space to describe here. 

The younger children, I am afraid, will be 
disappointed at not seeing anything of a more 
animated nature. I know one little chap 
who seemed to think that the “ Docks " must 
be a kind of free-and-easy Zoological Gardens, 
where wonderful birds, beasts, and reptiles 
wandered free. He was shown the big ships; 
but they failed to impress him. The big 
cranes were as nought, and at last he col- 
lapsed with a sorrowful wail of “ There ain’t 
no parrots!” 

No, “there ain’t no parrots” to be seen. 
In fact, this trade in living animals is princi- 
pally centred at Liverpool, although even 
now the naturalists’ shops in St. George’s 
Street will supply one with anything, from 
lions to lepidoptera. 


Although this trade is nothing nearly so 
profitable as it used to be, yet there are 
many men who still make considerable 
additions to their wages by bringing over 
various wild creatures. There is, however, 
a terrible waste of life in so doing, as fully 
ninety per cent. of these poor birds and 
animals die on the voyage over. 

Here is something that will please Master 
and Miss “Sweet Tooth.” These sticky- 
looking brown blobs are “skins "’ of Musca- 
vado sugar from Barbados. Most of the 
skins are broken, and the quays are covered 
with a vile treacle-like substance. There is 
not much resemblance between this stuff 
and the white, sparkling cubes used at tea- 
time ; such a vast difference in appearance 
does the refining process make. 

“Raw'’ sugar comes from a variety of 
places, and each different sugar carries its 
own price in the market— Demerara,” 
“Peruvians,” ‘Mauritius,’ ‘ Surinams,” 
“ Egyptians,” “Barbados,” etc. The finest 
sort of Demerara sugar is, I believe, styled 
“ Choice Bloomy.” 

Only the other day this particular spot 
was inundated with currants (kindly remem- 
ber to spell it with an “ a,” Mr. Printer, or I 
may be accused of dishing up an antiquated 
pun). They had been shipped in barrels, 
which latter appear to have been somewhat 
damaged in transit; and consequently the 
place was covered with this toothsome 
grocery. 

It is a marvel to me how the sticklebacks 
exist in the filthy water in the basins; 
yet they do, and appear to thrive ; and these 
“sparrows of the water” may be seen swim- 
ming about, as cheeky and perky as if they 
were in the waters of some beautiful clear 
stream, instead of this thick, muddy liquid. 

But we must now depart, as it is nearly 
closing time; but ere we pass through the 
big gates, let us not forget the small iron 
box which silently appeals to us for our help 
in maintaining the lifeboats round our coasts. 
Need I say there is nothing more deserving 
of our sympathy than this grand and noble 
cause? and if, my lads, you should at any 
time visit the docks, and have some coppers 
burning big holes in your pockets, don't for- 
get to exercise a little self-denial in aid of the 
lifeboats and their crews. 
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SOME MOVING FIGURES, 


By H. F. Hospen, 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Author of “ A Toy Steamer, and How to Make it,” “ The ‘ Boy's Own’ Locomottve,” etc., ete. 


T= arms are to be cut out in pairs locked 

together, as in fig. 5, and may be either 
carved or flat, and are wired on in the same 
way. Drill a fine hole through each pair of 
arms at a, and make them about 5} inche- 
long from shoulder to shoulder. 

The head B ought to be carved out from 
the solid, and make the heads rather full sized, 
say 1} inch, as a little top weight is of 
advantage, and they should be made to look 
as comical as possible; cut the base of the 
neck slightly curved and run a slit across at 
c with a saw, and another at p in the neck 
(fig.3), and join the head to the body by glueing 
in a strip of leather or couple of folds of calico 
and allow to dry; have the two portions of 
neck close together, so that there is only a 
very slight amount of play. 

Now paint them with oil colour to look 
bright ; say with blue knee-breeches and red 
stockings, black boots and striped jerseys. 

When quite dry put a length of black 


PART II. 
thread through the holes a, fasten a bent pin 
to one end and hook it into a curtain or 
round the leg of a table or chair about six 
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inches up from the ground, and by holding 
the thread at the other end in your hand, 
with the figures about midway between the 
chair and yourself, you can easily cause them 
to perform most amusing antics; and if the 
light is not too strong, the thread being black 
is invisible, and to an onlooker they seem to 
be acting alone. 

Those mysterious things advertised as the 
“ Manx Mannikins” you have perhaps heard 
of; they were described as being actually 
alive, and were sold in closed boxes with the 
lids pasted down, which fact alone ought 
surely to have raised something more than 
a suspicion on the part of the intending 
purchaser ; but doubtless many a guileless 
youth and grass-green country maiden were 
taken in by the carefully worded advertise- 
ment, and paid down their money for the 
thing that was described as being actually 
alive, and that would bleed if pricked, was 
also capable of feéling pain, and was more- 


over very much attached to its owner, and all 
the attention it required was an occasional 
wash, eto., eto. : 

Now that is, as far as it goes, quite true, 
but the description is calculated to mislead, 
as the boxes supposed to contain the 
“mannikin ” were shown in court to contain 
only a small dress and frill, and instructions 
for the purchaser to adjust it round his hand 
and make a representation of a face on the 
back, with the thumb to form the lower lip 
of the mouth, similar to that shown in fig. 6; 
doubtless very comical, but of course the 
whole thing was a sell. 

For those who have any ventriloquial 
power, this arrangement is useful, and may 
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be easily made by sewing a strip of wide 
elastic 4 to back of frill, which will hold it 
firmly to the hand, at the same time allowing 
plenty of action for the thumb, which helps 
to give so much expression to the face while 
speaking. 

One of the very earliest moving figures is, 
Ishould think, the well-known “ monkey on 
a stick,” but the monkey that climbs a rope 
is @ great improvement on that, both in 
mechanical arrangement and natural effect. 
This is also very easily made, and some thin 
wood or cardboard, a few pins, a short piece 
of elastic, and some strong thread are all that 
is required. 
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Cut the body of the monkey to shape of a 
(fig. 7), then the two arms B are glued on 
firmly in position shown. The legs c are 
not glued, as they have to work on the pin k, 
which is simply placed through, and, the 
point being cut off, the rest of the pin is 
doubled back to prevent it coming out, as 
shown in section, the pins Fr, G, # being fixed 
in same manner. 

Now take a short piece of thin elastic, 
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place it round pin F, and tie it into a knot to 
form a loop, so that it is only just on the 
stretch when the legs are drawn up parallel 
with the arms, and a pin is put through at p 
to hold it there, as in fig. 8. 

A pin with the head cut off, or piece of 
wire, is passed through at =, and is then bent 
over outwards, drawing the hands pretty 
closely together. A piece of very fine string 
or thread is now put through the eye so 
formed, and is brought down under the pin a 
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and over 8, as shown by dotted line. A tail 
of cord or tape glued on gives the necessary 
finish to the little animal, and if the outside 
of legs and arms is oovered with a strip of 
fur he is greatly improved. 

You must nip the wire together at the 
hands to get sufficient friction to hold the 
thread firmly while the elastic pulls the legs 
up, and then by alternately slackening and 
tightening the line the monkey will climb up 
in a very natural manner. 


Fig. 8. 


There are many other moving figures of 
equal interest, but space will not allow of a 
full description of these now, but I will 
describe them at some future time, and in 
the meanwhile I think the present batch will 
give you plenty of.amusement in making and 
working them on many a dark evening ; and 
some of these (the wrestlers especially), when 
introduced at a children’s party, cause roars 
of laughter, and add to the general fun con- 
siderably. Just try it! 

[THE END.) 
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TOWARDS THE FROZEN NORTH. 


By A. W. Crawrorp Linpsay, late Surgeon, Steam Whaler Hope. 


T= are few men, worthy of the name, 
whose hearts do not thrill and whose 
Pulses do not beat quicker as they read of 
the successes and defeats, the dangers, 
adventures, and heroism of explorers in the 
frozen north. The Arctic regions have ever 
been the home of fairy wonders, the abode 
of marvels, the treasure-store of things 
strange and wild. How many hardy men 
have dropped by the roadside on their way 
to attempt to unravel the mysteries of this 
weird land! How many brave spirits have 
taken their flight amid the howling of the 
Arctic snowstorms, or the hardly less awe- 
some whisperings of the dazzling auroral 
Their graves, though perhaps unknown to 
us, lie like milestones along the toilsome 
path which leads to that goal, in the race 
for which so many resolute hearts have 
succumbed, so many are still pressing onward, 
our own meteor flag being borne aloft by as 
intrepid and resourceful a Briton as could 
be found —the North Pole. 


(Mlustrated with Photos. taken by the AUTHOR.) 


It is almost impossible to obtain any clear 
idea of the immensity of these icy deserts 
from books or pictures. What book can 
convey to one the silence, what picture the 
sense of loneliness and desolation? These 
thoughts, though, perhaps, felt in a slight 
degree, do not impress themselves upon @ 
man during the daytime, when, on his ship’s 
deck, he is surrounded by his comrades; but 


“let him travel away across the ice for a mile 


or so, and sit down behind hummocks which 
obstruct his view of the ship. On all sides 
stretches the dreary expanse of ice and snow; 
no sound breaks upon his ear save the terri- 
fied scream of the snow bird. It is then 
that fear, unreasoning, perhaps, and actuated 
by the sense of loneliness and desolation, but 
none the less real, comes very close to his 
heart, and he is fain to spring to his feet and 
gaze round anxiously to see that the ship 
has not deserted him. 

This fact was strikingly brought home to 
me while sesling in about 76° N. lat. The 


whole crew were engaged upon the ice 
which was in a very dangerous state, and 
towards evening the wind came away strongly 
from h e north-east, bringing very heavy snow 
and an ugly dark haze. We had seven boats 
among the ice, and, as a heavy swell com- 
menced to run, the crew were signalled to 
return, and the boats were with great diffi- 
culty hoisted up by the small contingent of 
men left on board the ship. We then 
steamed round, blowing the whistle, and 
picking up the men and sealskins. The 
weather had now become very bad; squalls 
with fine snow howled through the rigging, 
and the sight could penetrate the haze a 
very short distance. The ice was already 
pressing fast down upon the ship, making 
progress difficult. 

On mustering the crew, we found two 
hands missing. Much time was lost owing 
to ice accumulating in the propeller hole, 
and, on account of the. darkness, the difficulty 
of distinguishing. the bodies of seals fr: 
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those of men. The wind shrieked across the. 
heaving plain, driving the snow in horizontal 
lines, stinging the face like blows from a 
whip-lash. At last, after over an hour’s 
search, we discovered two figures crouching 
under the lee of a small hummock; they 
came alongside as fast as their frozen clothes 
would allow ; willing hands soon helped them 
on deck. Their faces were white and haggard ; 
their eyes had an intent, searching look; in 
short, they had the appearance of men who 
had passed through some terrible ordeal. 


A WHALER UNDER CANvas, 


Remember these men were two ordinary, 
hardy Greenland men. with little or no imagi- 
nation, and had only been lost from the 
ship for about two hours. They told me that 
they searched for the ship for some time, try- 
ing to locate the blasts of the whistle, and, 
becoming numbed with the cold, had huddled 
together for warmth and mutual comfort 
under a hummock. It is my firm belief that 
in another half-hour we would only have 
found their lifeless bodies. However, warm, 
dry clothes, hot coffee, and the company of 
their shipmates, soon revived their depressed 
spirits, and the next day found them almost 
entirely restored to health. 

When the first few scattered pieces of ice 
are sighted, one’s feelings are difficult to 
analyse; delight and astonishment, interest 
and expectancy, are so jumbled together in 
one’s brain. The Arctic ice, of which we 
have read so much, is before our eyes at 
last ; the lovely white pieces, cut and hol- 
lowed into wonderful shapes, surround us on 
all sides. Here is one portion shaped like r, 
huge rock surmounted by a castle, the turrets 
gleaming with opalescent colours, and the 
crevices and interstices shading off into the 
most delicate blue the eye has ever seen. 
With a little imagination, one can make any- 
thing out of these pieces—birds, boats, 
palaces, huts, mitres, etc. 

The deep blue of the sea (the colour 
becomes of an intense blue north of the Arctic 
Circle), the diamond-spark tints where the 
sun strikes the glittering masses, the pen- 
cilled azure shading, make up a spectacle of 
colour which must be seen to be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Perhaps the voyager gets his first view of 
the “ pack”’ under different auspices. The sky 
is of a dull leaden colour, ragged portions of 
scud flying across its face, driven by the furiovs 
easterly gale, which is cutting off the heads 
of the seas and hurling them across the 
decks, on which they fall in blinding showers 
of hail. The great grey hills of water, por- 
tions of loose ice on their bosoms gleaming 
ghastly white in the gloom, charge down 
upon the stout little ship, labouring and 
complaining at the strain she is being sub- 
jected to; the watch, oilskinned and sea- 
booted, clinging to belaying-pins and rigging, 
with difficulty keeping their feet on the ice- 
coated deck. 

We are under three close-reefed topsails, 
mizzen en jib, and on our last board have 
xpproached too close to the pack—“'Bout 
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ship!” Just asshe is coming about,a heavy 
sea strikes her——Crash !—her bowsprit and 
jibboom bury themselves in the swell, and 
she is out of sight forward in a smother of 
white foam. Up she comes again, her jib- 
boom quivering like a palsied finger. “The 
jibboom guy has carried away.” —" Stow the 
jib.” The halliards are let yo; some of the 
watch claw their way out along the spar, and 
make the sail fast as well as their numbed 
hands will allow. “Hold on all!” Away 
she goes into another sca ; a couple of seconds 
—an eternity to those poor wretches plunged 
in the icy water—she emerges, and shakes 
herself free from the smother like the 
weatherly little craft she is. The half- 
drowned men on the jibboom scramble back 
to the heeling deck, the foretopmast staysail 
is hoisted, and the ship ridcs all the easier 
for the exchange of canvas. 

Three days of this, and through it all we 
see the dim white band of ice-blink which 
indicates the direction we wish to take. 

When once we -nter the pack, our princi- 
pal feeling is astonishment that anything 
built by man’s hand could stand the terrible 
strain put upon a whaler. Come out on to 
the bowsprit, and watch her stem, fortified 
and steel-plated, tearing its way through the 
ice, like scissors through calico, with all 
the force of the small, but broad, two-bladed 
propeller, the loss of which would probably 
mean all the difference between life and 
death to the ship and her crew. The 
pieces too thick or heavy to be broken are 
pushed on one side or driven under water, 
only to rise again in our wake with a roar 
anda splash. Some of these pieces foul the 
propeller, and there is a succession of heavy 
“thuds,” sufficient almost to jump you off 
your seat in the cabin, until the watchful 
engineer, on the look-out for such events, 
shuts off the steam. * 
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In some cases the pack is so “tight” 
that the crew have to be sent over the side 
with hand-spikes, ice-drills, etc., to open up 
the pieces; the ship draws back thirty or 
forty yards, then, “Full speed ahead,” and 
away she goes like a hunter at a fence. 
Smash! Something must go; the shock is 
terrific ; but the staunch little ship wins, for, 
running her forefoot up on to the ‘ce she 
breaks it beneath her weight, the men 
running in all directions to avoid the dis- 
ruption under their very feet. 

When stopped for the night, one gets 
another idea of the strength of the pack, 
which now closely besets us on all sides. A. 
“nip’’ occurs, and the squeaking, groaning, 
cracking, and rending of the ice alongside 
make an appalling combination of sounds; 
and the “new hand,” lying in his bunk, 
wonders if the whole ship is being bodily 
crushed to pieces, as her timbers creak and 
complain under the heavy pressure. This is 
merely a foretaste of what may happen farther 
north, if we should be so unlucky as to be 
caught between two contending floes ; but in 
the latter case, we should stand about as 


much chance as a-nut under a steam 
Lammer. 

Acertain form of ice, termed ‘ bzy-ice,” 
of a glue-like consistence, is the great bane 
of whalers, for it will not bear the weight of 
a man, and, owing to its tenacity, it is almost 
impossible to pull a boat through it. For 
the same reason, it constitutes a far greater 
obstacle to the passage of a ship than does 
the heavier ice, and in order to make @ way 
through it, a process termed “ rolling ship ” 
is resorted to. All hands are called, and 
mustered on the starboard side of the main- 
deck; the officer on the bridge gives the 
command, ‘ Oyer!”” Every man then runs 
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across to the port side, some jumping into the 
main rigging in order to get their weight 
still farther from the centre. “ Over! ’’ Across 
the deck once more; the ship begins to roll 
gently, the officer watching when she com- 
mences to recover herself, and assisting her 
by the weight of men, the are gradually ex- 
tending until the movement is so great that 
the ice does not cling to both the ship's 
sides at one time. This game is kept up for 
perhaps half an hour at a time, the pro- 

eller revolving at full speed, and may 
Fave to be repeated three or four times in 
the course of the day, affording good exercise 
for the crew. 

We stop the engines for the night, the 
ship lying quiet in her icy cradle. This is 
the time when the silence and desolation 
come home to one, as, under the bright stars, 
or the quivering beams of the aurora, the 
snow desert gleams in all its virgin solitude. 
All around, as far as the eye can reach, is one 
illimitable expanse of whiteness; the cold is 
intense, the wind so biting that, when walk- 
ing against it, one can hardly breathe, and, 
in order to draw a full breath, must stop and 
turn one’s back to it. 

It may be that a small hole of water, a 
dozen’ yards square, has been kept open by 
the wind eddying round the ship’s quarter. 
Suddenly you hear strange noises proceeding 
from that direction—a curious half blow, 
half whistle, accompanied by a clattering 
sound. These are caused by narwhals 
coming up to breathe; and if you look over 
the taffrail, you will see their yellow and 
brown spotted bodies and the gleam of their 
splendid tusks. Envy enters into you, and 
you rush for your Henry “Express,”’ but 
are told that it is useless expending bullets 
upon these brutes, as their hides are quite 
impervious to lead. How they would stand 
nickel we had no means of ascertaining, as 
our harpooners were armed with the special 
Henry “Express” carrying an explosive 
bullet. 

We-ercep steadily and carefully north, and 
notice the ice gradually becoming lerger and 
larger, until the floes can only be measured 
by miles. As an instance, one day we came 
upon the edge of a floe which extended 
north, south, and west as far as eye could 
see, _We wished to get behind it, if possible, 
so turned) south, and steamed for two days 


before we came to its southern point; the 
north and west of it we never saw. It is 
almost impossible to think of the weight of 
such a floe, which, as the captain said, would 
be about the size of Aberdeenshire in extent, 
and anything up to eighty or one hundred feet 
inthickness. For example, “a field of thirty 
nautical miles square, and thirteen feet in 
thickness, would weigh rather more than 
ten thousand millions of tons.’’—(Scoresby.) 

These floes are in constant motion, travel- 
ling in various directions, according to the 
set of the currents. They frequently advance 
by a circular movement, and in this way 
their circumference may attain a speed of 
several miles per hour. Should a field, re- 
volving in this manner, come in contact with 
another, the shock is terrible. The opposing 
edges are splintered and piled upon one 
another, and the noise appalling; no ship, 
however strongly built, could withstand such 
a “nip.” This is one of the many great 
dangers to which whalers are exposed, and 
unremitting vigilance is required to avert 
disaster, especially in foggy weather, when 
the movements of the fields cannot be dis- 
tinctly observed. 

Sometimes, on getting into a hole of water, 
no exit can be discovered except by the way 
we came in. The captain orders the ship to 
be made fast with ice-anchors, head to wind, 
and this is when his wonderful experience of 
the movements and behaviour of tloes comes 
to the front; for he will indicate a certain 
portion of the ice, and, remarking quietly, 
“It will open there presently,” goes below for 
a rest, and in nineteen cases out of twenty 
his prophecy is verified by the movement 
taking place. 


Crew SKINNING A BEAR, 


During the month of July, the southerly 
winds, sweeping over miles of ice, bring up 
very dense, damp fogs, lasting sometimes for 
days; as a rule, the ship is anchored toa 
floe, head to wind, and the weary period of 
inaction is passed as cheerfully as possible. 
Concerning our own ship in particular, the 
crew were accustomed to enliven themselves 
with football, the “leather” being com- 
posed of the bladder of a walrus cunningly 
sewn up in canvas by the sailmaker. 

Of course, Association rules were used ; the 
crew picked sides, the officers joining 
merrily in the fun, and, jackets having been 
placed to mark the goal-posts, in a very few 
minutes the shouts and laughter of the men 
might have been heard for miles. The ice 
was usually dotted with pools of water, and 
to see a herculean harpooner make a frantic 
kick at the “ball,” miss it, and splash 
heavily into an impromptn bath, provoked 
shouts of derision and applause, which he, 
knowing another’s turn would come very 
soon, joined in as heartily as anyone. 

The moisture from the fog attaches itself 
to every rope and spar, falling in huge drops 
upon the deck, made resonant with frost, 
with depressing splash. But when the fog 
lifts, and the sun comes out, the ship is 
transformed from a dull, heavy, listless 
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object, into a fairy palace of glittering crystal. 
From yards and rigging hang long scintillat- 
ing icicles, gleaming with all the rainbow 
colours ; every rope has a casing of pure ice, 
so that the vessel seems ablaze with bright 
points of fire. One is glad to turn the aching 
eyes to the dark olive-green water in order 
to rest the sight. 

In anchoring to floes, a great danger is 
encountered—viz. that ‘‘calves,” i.e. huge 
pieces of ice imprisoned beneath the floe, 
may burst their bonds and rush to the 
surface with great velocity. .As some of 
these ‘calves’? are larger than houses, the 
result of their striking an anchored vessel 
will be apparent ; and as they give no indica- 
tion of their presence until they rise to the 
surface, no experience or skill can be of any 
avail in avoiding the threatened danger. 

One Sunday afternoon, the weather being 
foggy, three ships were made fast within a 
quarter of a mile of each other. A huge 
piece of ice, about thirty yardslongand twenty 
feet out of the water, suddenly broke away 
from the floe to leeward of the ships, and, 
strange to say, charged up wind straight at 
the nearest vessel. As it advanced through 
the fog, it was observed by the mate, and the 
watch on deck had barely time to cast off the 
hawsers, when it struck the ship on the port 
bow, driving her head round, scratching off a 
good deal of paint, and, luckily, just missing 
the jibboom by a few inches. Still pursuing 
its course, it travelled along the floe edge, 
causing the other two ships to slip their 
cables and go astern, and finally disappeared 
in the fog. The probability is.that the 
“calf,” having a greater depth than the 
main floe, was acted upon by a lower current, 
travelling in an almost opposite direction to 
that bearing the floe, so causing this 
phenomenon. 

One evening we observe a curious pink 
glow along the eastern horizon, which is 
somewhat cloudy. It is the reflection of the 
westering sun thrown back by the enormous 
glaciers of the Spitzbergen coast. We are 
about seventy miles from this inhospitable 
shore, yet the heavy “land sky ” is seen quite 
plainly during the day, and the glare from 
the bergs as the sun works farther west. 

We advance farther north, and now the 
eightieth parallel is almost beneath our keel, 
when we come to a heavy barrier of ice, 
which seems to have a different appearance 
from the other fields around. The colour is 
a dull yellow, like old ivory, and on going to 
the masthead, we observe that the field 
extends northwards as far as sight can travel. 
It is the Great Northern Barrier of ancient 
ice. This barrier alters its position in 
different years, whalers having penetrated as 
far a3 82° N. without sighting it. 

There are no pointed hummocks on this 
field, they have all been worn down by the 
combined influences of rain, san, snow, and 
wind. How long has this ice existed? how 
far has it come? are the questions which 
arise in our minds, as our eyes travel over the 
vast, desolate expanse. 

We proceed eastward along its edge until 
the Spitzbergen land comes plainly into view, 
and, satisfied that the eastern extremity of 
the barrier rests on this dreary shore, we re- 
trace our steps, and head towards the east 
coast of Greenland. We meet with many 
disappointments; sometimes, after hours of 
steamting, we come to an impassable barrier, 
and are obliged to return and try another 
route. The refraction plays strange tricks 
upon us, elongating the hummocks, and 
altering their shapes to such an extent that 
we could almost believe we were sailing 
along an inhabited shore, whitened by a 
heavy snowstorm, for apparently before us 
are chimneys, steeples, ships’ masts, light- 
houses, etc., all of the same pure tint. 

At last, after many days’ toil, varied by 
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weary inactivity owing to fog, .we see 
the dark outline of the Greenland coasi, 
and, being unable to get close in, on account 
of the enormous chain of floes, and the season 
being now far spent, and the water com- 
mencing to freeze up, we turn in a southerly 
direction, and make our way towards the 
open sea. 

As we advance towards the edge of the ice, 
we see Jan Mayen Island, with its extinct 
volcano, Mount Beerenberg, nearly. 7,000 
feet high, standing up among the pack like a 
huge frosted cake, and next day the ice is 
all behind us. The sea looks grey and 
gloomy, and, even though we are home- 
ward bound, we feel somewhat disheart- 
ened at leaving the ice, with all ita varied 
beauty, amongst which we have been so long ; 
and we make up our minds that, if ever tho 
chance comes, we will seize the opportunity 
of having another trip towards the Frozen 
North. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No, 4387. 
By ©. T. BuaNsHARD, M.A. 


BLA 


% 


a bo de f 
WHITE 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


7+5=12 pleces 


This pretty problem has the peculiarity 
that the white King must not stand on any 
other square, and that the position cannot bo 
shifted. 


Solution of No. 436.—1, R—Kt 2, P moves. 
2, R mates. 


F, 8. Prureav’s Notation. 


This notation, called the “‘ Dynamic,” re- 
quires only two letters for a move, and is 
therefore very suitable for telegraphic pur- 
poses; but it is so complicated that Mr. 
Pilleau in his book of thirty pages has em- 
ployed fourteen pages to explain the move- 
ments of the pieces. The author uses twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet (omitting Q and 
X), namely A to P for the names of the 
sixteen pieces, and the other eight letters for 
the diagonal movements of the D (Queen) 
and the C and F (Bishops); but he could 
easily have avoided seven of the latter eight 
letters by giving a second name to the D, 
such as R (Regina) or S, and in this way 
employ only seventeen instead of twenty-four 
letters. Not only the horizontal lines of 
letters but also the vertical lines should 
rather be kept unchanged for both White and 
Black. The eight moves of the E (King) and 
the B and G (Knights) are arranged by the 
D’s sideywhich for White and Black produ 
turns to therright and left. The piece ~ 
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the Rook, is called A; the Kton bl is B; the 
Bonecl is C; the Q is D; the K is E; theB 
on fl is F; the Kt on gl isG; the R on hl 
is H; and the Pawns from a2 to h2 are 
named I, J, K, L, M,N, O, P. The problem 
on the above diagram is recorded thus: 

White: EN H, DOE, CLB,BKC, 
TIC, KKB. 

Blak: EL E, BND, KKC,LEE, 
ooc. 
This is recorded with fewer letters in the 
International notation (using capitals for the 
squares) thus: 

White: K F8;L G5; N D2; O C3, E8; 
P A3, C2. 

Black: K D4; O F5; P C4, C6, G6. 


EYELASHES (A Tart)—Leave your eyelashes alone. Cut 
them, indeed! One would think you were some silly 
girl stuck brimful of pride, instead of a brave boy. 


SALT IN THE BATH (Old Reader).—No, no. It must be 
sea salt. 


NxRvovsNess (Monkweannah).—Your letter is under 
consideration. 


C. B. Eve -We are afraid it is by no means 
such an easy thing to tell how to connect the 
wires from your picture as you seem to think. 
As your instrument is not the ordinary type 
exactly, we cannot tell how the wires are 
joined behind. As there seem to be four wires 
at the top, you had better j » of them to 
form the’ bell circuit, and the other two to 
form th be e 


rely they will 
nething wrong 


for the bell at t! 
ring all right, 


with the bel 

wires. Asa la . simply try the 
altering the wires from one connection at the 
top to another, till the bells 5 

work correctly, ‘This may not be scienti 

it is eminently practical. We think our article: 
on electric beils ought to enable you to make 
them work, and we do not see how we could 


add anything to them. 


Two Questions (J. C. L.).—Why s0 ignorant ? 
Not only is it wrong in tho sight of God, but 
it will lead you to ill-health, bodily and 
mental. 

Couracx, Wreck, and others, should take counsel 
of their own doctor. If not, they should study 
the laws of health and stick to them. 


A BAD Story (Degraited).—Yours is indeed a sad 
story, aud wo deeply sympathise with you. 
You must do all you can to overcome evil. 
‘The best feature in your case is that you feel 
your position. Well, struggle, and pray. Obey 
all the laws of health so plainly laid down in 
Dr. Gordon Stables's yarns with our boys. 


Ransirs (Tuchunga).—-Oh, no; begin at any 
time. See columns of “ Excbange and Mart.” 


Exgctaiciry (J. Smith, Junior).—Thearticles on 
the telegraph were in numbers 881, 843, 886, 
887 (Nov., Deo. 1895, and Jan, 1696). Articles 
on the jelephone appeared in numbers 758, 759, 
764, and 765 (July and Sept., 1893). 

Puorocrarry (Arnold Gregory).—Our advice 
to you is, use Ilford printing-out paper and 
thelr formula for the sulphocyanide bath. We 
have printed hundreds on this, and never had 
a failure that was the fault of the paper. We 
do not know why the paper you used bebaved 
so badly, but if you can't succeed with the 
formula given by the makers you won't succeed 
atall. The uneven toning is probably caused 
by not moving the prints about enough while 
in the bath. 


Hanp-caMgrA (R.G.J.).—The article on making 
a hand-camera was in the monthly part for 
November 1891. 

FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM (H. Chapman).—We 
cannot tell you all you want to know in this 
column, Certainly put in gravel, stones, and 
weeds, You won't want to turn out the water 
often if the weeds grow well. 


NERVOUSNESS, ETC. (Many Querists).—Bathing 
any weak portion of the system in cold water 
morning and night, if not oftener, such as the 
chest in the delicate, certainly does Un- 
1s preseribed by your medical man, medicine 

«(best be avoided. It keeps the mind harping 
onthe trouble, till, as in cases of diffidence 
wmpany, it positively becomes 4 mania. 
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The record is still shorter in the Forsyth 
notation, thus: 4 Kt K 2,8,2 p3 p1, 5 kt 
Q1L2pk4,P1Kt5,2PB4,8. 

Games are recorded as follows : 


Dyxamic INTERNATIONAL 

4 Black 
MDMD 1. PES 
LDMA 2. PD4: 
KBMA 3. PC3: 
UFMA 4. PB: 
SCVF 5. N B4+ 
BEGD 6. OF6 
G@cGD q. OE4: 
EHGCO 8. OC3: 
GCFT 9. N38; 
CTEH 10. KM 


Correspondence. 


e200 —_ 


Francis B, CL860.—An induetion coil of the size you 
name would be a rather formidable instrument in 
the hands of juniors, However, we may give an 
article on it later on, 


IN-AND-IN BREEDING (Admirer).—Yes, people do. But 
remember what Carlyle said—* mostly fools." So 
long as the parents are strong and healthy, and have 
no disease taint, you can breed in-and-in, 


Drwamic INTERNATIONAL 
White Black 

DUOB 11.LG4 P G6 

DL 12. L D4 

Resigns. 


All these moves, except three, can, in the 
abbreviated International notation, be written 
with two signs, and therefore be telegraphed 
at only a little more expense than those in 
the Dynamic notation, thus : 

E4 E5, D4 ED, P C3 DC, NC CB, N B2 
NB, OC OF, OE OE, KM 00, OO NO, 
NN KM, LG G6, L D4 LF, LL ME, L 
mates, 

Mr. Pilleau's pamphlet can be obtained for 
1s. from Hcrace Cox, Windsor House, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, £.c. 


Jothers, are reminded that, an we do not 
answer by post, six weeks must elapee before a printed 
answercan reach them. Would it not be well, there. 
fore, to consult the doctor nearest, in case of ‘illness, 
weakness, ete. ? ‘Think of it. 


Bap CincvLation (G. H. B.).—Perhaps you take tca 
much exercise. Even this may be overdone, ycu 
know. But sco a doctor. 


SATURDAY, OOTOBER 17, 1896. Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 
A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 


By G. A. Henry, 


(With Illustrations by AL¥YRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER III. 


NE voyage out was an uneyentful one; they 
encountered two gales, but neither of them 
of exceptional force. The lads, after the first 
two or three days’ sickness had passed, soon 
found their sea legs, and by the end of a fort- 
night were quite at home aloft and able to take 
their share in reefimgyor making sail. By th 
time theyjiteathod the! Cape’ theyNUacked onl 
strength to have borne their share of the wo 
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of able seamen. They put in at the Capo 
for water and fresh meat, and the lads 
enjoyed a run ashore and the sight of the 
varied people—natives, Malays, Dutch, 
and English. 

Cape ‘Town was but a small place in 
1830, with the aspect of a quiet country 
town rather than of a busy centre of trade. 
Great lumbering waggons drawn by many 
oxen made their way through the streets, 
on their way out to distant farms. As 
yet the natives built their kraals and 
wandered at will, masters of the country, 
except in a comparatively small district 
round Cape Town. 

After four days’ stay the Antelope again 
spread her sails. As soon as sho was fairly 
out the hatches were taken off and the ten 
six-poundersand the twelve-pounder swivel 
gun were hoisted up from below and placed 
in position ; the muskets were taken down 
from their racks in the cabin, and the men 
were practised at firing at a bottle towed 
fifty yards astern. On the following day 
pistols were served out, and they practised 
shooting with them at bottles swung from 
the yard-arms. 

For a week this practice with musket 
and pistol was carried on daily. 

“ The ammunition does not cost much,” 
the captain said, “ and it is of no use carry- 
ing muskets if the crew do not know how to 
use them when the need comes; it is too 
late to learn to shoot when the natives 
are swarming over the boarding netting.” 

“Have you a boarding netting on 
board, uncle?” Dacre asked. 

“ Certainly, and I always have it rigged 
if we anchor near the shore; at any 
other time the work can be done with 
plenty of hands in three minutes. It can 

e taken down as quickly. Ten men can 
do more behind boarding nettings than 
twenty without them, for as the natives 
try to climb over they are exposed to 
pistol shot and pike thrust. My netting 
is nine feet wide, but I only have it hung 
loose six feet above the rail. It is a 
much better defence so than if it were 
tightly strained; in the first place bo- 
cause its bagginess makes it very much 
more difficult to clamber, and in the 
second place it is very much harder to cut 
through.” 

They had very fine weather as they 
sailed along the southern shore of Africa. 
The lads now did regular duty with the 
first officer, who kept the starboard watch, 
while the second and third officers wero 
in the port watch. One night when they 

. Were turning out at twelve bells, to take 
the middle watch, Mr. Greener paused to 
glance at the barometer. After looking 
at it, he at once stepped into the captain's 
cabin. 

“The glass has fallen a quarter of an 
inch in the last three hours, sir.” 

“ All right, Greener, I will be on deck in 
@ minute.” 

It was not more than that time beforo 
the captain joined them. “ Yes, it is quite 
8 quarter of an inch ; it is not much, but it 
is a sudden fall. I think we had better 
head her out, and instead of going through 
the Mozambique channel, as we had de- 
cided to, we will lay her course to go out- 
side Madagascar. The channel is a bad 
place for storms, as well as pirates, and I 
sum not sorry for an excuse to avoid it. If 
the weather keeps fine we can begin by 
‘oing a little trading at some of the villages 

we make our way along the island. 
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I will glance at the chart and give you 
the course; in the meantime you may as 
well lay her head north-east-by-east.” 
He looked up at the sky. “‘Ihere is no 
change evident there,” he said, “and 
until there is we may as well keep her 
under all sail, and get as far on the 
course as we can before we begin to strip 
her.” 

Ho returned in three or four minutes. 
“You had better Jay her east-by-north, 
lest we should not get far enough off from 
the southern point of Madagascar. You 
see we calculated that by cight bells in the 
morning we should be nearly abreast of 
it.” 

The wind remained steady from the 
south, and was sufficiently strong, now 
that it was nearly abeam, to heel her well 
over and to send her along from seven to 
eight knots through the water. 

Every half-hour or so the first officer 
went below to inspect the glass, 

“Tt keeps on falling,” he said to the boys, 
“but not so fast as it did; it may mean 
only a change of wind, beginning perhaps 
with a squall and a heavy shower.” 

When the watch was over they turned 
in again, but two hours later were aroused 
by the cry “All hands on deck.” Slipping 
on their clothes they ran out. Tho sun had 
just risen, the sky was free from clouds, 
but the blue was dimmed by a hght mist 
and the sun looked paleand angry. They 
were about to join the men who wero 
swarming up the ratlins, when the captain 
said, “ There will be help wanted down here, 
so you may as well stay on deck and lend a 
hand to anything that is wanted.” It took 
but a minute to run down the topsail on 
the caps, as this was done from the deck ; 
the vessel was then thrown up into the 
wind. Both topsails were fully reefed, 
while both main and foresail were furled 
and secured with extra gaskets. 

In the meantime the royal and top- 
gallant sails had been furled, and the 
yards with the sails attached were lowered 
to the deck, two of the jibs were got 
in, and both top-gallant masts sent down 
to the deck. 

“You had better get up the trysail, 
Mr. Greener,” the captain said; “if it 
comes on to blow hard it is handier than 
sailing with the boom. You may as well 
put a reef in the forestaysail; we will 
wait a bit before we stow the topsails ; she 
is snug enough now, and strong-handed as 
we are we can furl the sails altogether in 
two or three minutes. Get some spare 
gaskets and keep them handy; you must 
take every care the sails do not get loose 
and blow away; we had better full reef 
the spanker and then stow it; it does 
not make such a tidy job of it, but that 
is of no consequence, and if we have 
occasion to set it, it might cost more than 
one man’s life to reef it. It is lucky that 
we had plenty of warning. How is the 
glass now?” 

“Still dropping, sir,” the mate reported ; 
“it has now gone down just an inch, sir, 
since I turned in twelve hours ago.” 

“ There is no doubt that we are in for a 
hurricane, Greener. I don't think that it 
willcome just yet. We had best get off the 
hatches and lower the guns dewn—it 
would do her no good in a heavy sea to 
have all that weight of metal on deck.” 

The men set about the work with 
alacrity, being well aware of the difference 
that it would make by getting the weight 


below ; moreover, the clearing of the deck 
would lessen the chance of accidents and 
allow free sweep for the water fore and 
aft. Working with a will, the guns were 
all stowed in the hold again in less thau 
an hour, and the hatches fastened down 
and tarpaulins nailed over them. 

There was no change up to noon, and 
then the wind suddenly dropped. 

“ Now reef and stow the topsails, Mr. 
Greener. Mr. Adams, will you get the 
spanker down and stow it in as smalia 
compass as possible on the boom and lash 
it amidships? While you are doing that, 
let the trysail be hoisted.” 

The two boys assisted aft. They had 
never before seen the trysail, which was 
of triangular shape, about the same size as 
the forestaysail, and made of very stout 
canvas. Ly the time they had finished, 
the men forward had done their work, 
and the brig under trysail, forestaysail, and 
one storm jiblooked strangely bare after the 
crowd of canvas they were accustomed 
to scoon her. At present she had no 
movement through the water, but was 
rolling heavily in the waves. The sky grew 
darker and darker. “I think it is coming 
from the west, sir.” 

“So dol,’ the captain said. “ Jump into 
tho boat, Mr. Adams, and get her head 
round that way, but cast off the rope at 
once and row for the ship the instant | 
shout.” 

The boat had already been prepared for 
lowering, as Mr. Greener had expected 
the order; six men at once jumped inw 
her, with the second mate, and she was 
instantly lowered down; a rope wasthrown 
to them, as they rowed under the bow, and 
ina minute the men were tugging their 
hardest. All watched the slow process of 
turning anxiously, for they knew that it 
was all important that the first burst of 
the hurricane should not take her on the 
beam. The captain listened intently, and 
as & moaning sound caught his ear he 
shouted, “ Cast off ropes; come alongside 
at once; haul in the weather sheets of the 
jib and forestaysail.”” 

A dozen hands did this, while the rest 
gathered round the davits in readiness to 
run the boat up as soon as the falls were 
hooked on. Mr. Greener leaned over the 
side watching her. 

“ They are fast ; haul away, lads,"’ and in 
half a minute the boat was hauled up. 
“Inboard with her, lads,” he said to the 
men at the ropes. “Now lower her on 
to the deck, and put on some strong 
lashings.” 

The other boats had been already got in- 
board and lashed. The work had hardls 
been completed when with a roar the 
hurricane was upon them. Well was it 
that the craft had been put under the 
smallest canvas; the wind struck her full 
on the bow; she recoiled as if she had 
run against o solid rock and then lay 
far over; the trysail sheets had _ been 
slacked and her head gradually paid off, 
and she began to move through the water. 

“ Haul in the trysail sheets,’’ the captain 
shouted, and twenty men tailed on and 
hauled until the sail caught the wind ani 
stood as flat as a board. ‘* Slack off the 
weather jib sheet, and haul on the lee 
sheet ; slacken the forestaysail sheet till 
tho heel is just aweather of the mast; 
that will do; now put your helm dows, 
lads, and bring her up into the wind till 
the,jib)shakes, (Now keep her at thet.” 


The ship was now lying-to, eating her 
way slowly almost into the teeth of the 
wind. Mr. Greener looked over the side. 

“She is going through it about two 
knots an hour,” he reported. 

“It could not be better,” the captain 
said; ‘“‘ watch your helm closely, men, and 
if the wind changes meet it at once.’ 

The orders had all been given with a 
shout, but those to the men forward had 
to be carried along by the second mate, 
for none of them reached their ears. 

“ Beautiful, Mr. Greener,” the captain 
shouted in high glee to his first officer. 
“We just took it right—I never saw a 
craft behave better in my life.” 

“Nor half so well, sir,” the first officer 
shouted back; “not a bucketful of water 
in her lee scuppers.”’ 

For the next thirty-six hours the 
hurricane raged, a tremendous sea got up, 
the noise of the wind and waves was 
deafening, and for a time it seemed to the 
boys that it was impossible that any ship 
could live through such a storm; but as 
hour passed after hour and the vessel rode 
buoyantly over the water without suffering 
damage, although from time to time a 
green sea poured over her bow and swept 
along her deck, they became accustomed 
to it. It required care and caution to get 
about; for atime the movements of the 
craft were so lively that it was next to 
impossible even for the captain and mates 
to leave go of the shrouds or the rail in 
order to shift their position, until a mo- 
mentary lull enabled them to do so. It 
was impossible even for Cesar to keep 
the galley fire alight, and the only food 
practicable was hard biscuits washed 
down by pannikins of very weak grog. 

“ What you tink of dis, Mars’ Lionel ?” 
he asked, as he handed him a biscuit and 
a tin. 

Lionel seated himself on the floor with 
his back against a locker and his feet 
against the leg of the fixed table. 

“TI don't like it as far as meals go, 
Cesar, but it is grand on deck.” 

+ Yes, on 8 good ship,”’ the negro nodded; 
“if you in heavy craft full up with cargo, 
you not tink it grand, you expect to go to 

ottom every minute and most likely you 
go. No fear now, de craft just like a duck ; 
neber saw better craft, and just in good 
trim ; bery good thing you got eberything 
snug before the wind come, and dem 
guns down below.” 

** How long will it go on, Cesar?” 

“ Two or three days, sah ;: plenty of sea 
room.” 

On the third day it was evident that 
the storm had nearly blown itself out. 

Ceesar managed after numerous failures 
to relight the galley fire, and to serve out 
a mug of hot coffee to each man. It was 
still impossible to think of anything 
like a regular meal, but the officers met in 
the cabin for the first time since the gale 
began, jammed themselves as_best they 
could into corners, and drank their coffee 
with biscuit soaked in it. 

«- Well, lads,” the captain said, “ you 
have been through a hurricane, and you 
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might go through fifty without once having 
had such good luck as we have had, and 
escaping without some of the bulwarks 
being smashed in, boats lost, or men 
injured.” 

“That they might, captain,” the first 
officer agreed; “the craft always behaves 
well, yet I have never known her behave 
better than she has done this time; but I 
think that I may say that it's good 
management as much as good luck.” 

“That may have had something to do 
with it, Greener, but it all turned on the 
good fortune of the gale striking her in 
the right direction to half a point; if it had 
been the least bit farther on the beam the 
sails might have blown out of the bolt 
ropes, we should have had the water half 
way up the deck, lost our two starboard 
boats and perhaps some of our hands; if it 
had taken us a little more ahead she 
might have got stern way on her and 
have gone straight down. It wasa provi- 
dential escape, for although we heard the 
storm coming we could not calculate 
within three or four points how it would 
strike us. I don’t say, as it turned out, 
that we had not just the right amount of 
sail on her, and that we had not got her 
into good fighting trim—still, the first 
blow is half the battle.” 

“ More than half the battle; half the 
vessels that are lost in gales like this 
either go down in the first blow or are so 
crippled by it that they have no chance 
of making s good fight afterwards. I felt 
that she was all right ; and as soon as the 
trysail drew and brought her up into the 
wind again I knew that she would do. 
There was something in the way she 
mounted the first wave that told one that 
she did not mind it a bit; if she had hada 
full cargo on board it would have been 
rougher work, but that foot and a half of 
extra freeboard made all the difference in 
the world to her.” 

“There is no doubt about that, Greener ; 
about three-quarters of a vessel's full 
capacity is load enough for her when she 
has to fight through a gale like that 
through which we have just gone. Still, 
though I grant that we did everything we 
could do, and that the ship was in good 
condition to face the gale, we must 
all feel that we have every reason to be 
grateful that we got safely through it, and 
especially that we have escaped without 
loss of life or injury to limb.” 

A few hours later the wind had dropped, 
and the men were hard at work sending, 
up the spars and yards, and by nightfall 
sail was made again, and the Antelope laid 
on her course. Observations had been 
obtained at noon, and it was found that 
she had during the storm shifted her 
position but little, and therefore the cap- 
tain determined to follow his original 
plan of going through the Mozambique 
channel, as thereby he would not only 
effect a considerable saving in time, but 
could at once commence trading opera- 
tions. 

A week later they cast anchor off the 
town of Inhambane, and there began 

(To be continued.) 
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trading. The boys were greatly amused 
as the canoes manned by almost naked 
natives came off; no trade, however, 
could be done until an official rowed off 
from a small fort over which floated the 
Portuguese flag. A judicious tip of a few 
dollars, and the present of a case of 
brandy, smoothed matters with him, and 
the captain rowed ashore to open negotia- 
tions with some of the Arabs and Portu- 
guese traders. 

“T didn’t know,” Lionel said to Mr. 
Greener, “that the Portuguese had any 
possession here except at Lorenzo Mar- 
quez.” 

“Oh, yes, they claim a sort of dominion 
for some distance farther north than this, 
but it is really a nominal sort of affair. 
They have a few officials at some of the 
coast towns, and thereare nominal customs 
duties, but the poor beggars are shockingly 
badly paid and are always open to take a 
tip. Of course, if a ship were to come in 
with a considerable consignment of goods 
there would be duties to pay, but the 
doings of a small craft like ours are 
winked at. If it were notso, there would 
be no trade at all at the places where they 
have custom-houses, and there would soon 
be a scarcity of European goods of all 
sorts. They get their duties on goods 
when they are taken up the river—there 
their rules, I have heard, are very rigid; 
but you see they can hardly charge twice, 
once for landing them here, and then 
again on their being taken into the 
interior. 

“From this point the Arabs are the 
traders all along the coast, and you may 
say the whole business goes through their 
hands. These poor darkies come off in 
their canoes, and buy a few yards of cloth 
or other things for their own use, but any 
amount of that sort of trade would never 
pay the expenses ; it is the Arabs, some of 
whom do business in a large way with 
the interior, who are the real customers. 
You see, money is practically unknown on 
this side of Africa, and the goods are 
required not only for trade, but for the 
payment of the carriers and the purchase 
of slaves. They will take dollars on the 
coast but rarely, cotton is the great circu- 
lating medium; a man is paid for an 
expedition, or for a slave, or in fact for 
anything, with so many yards of cotton, 
80 many bead necklaces, or so many guns 
and so much ammunition, and the leading 
Arabs therefore have to purchase goods 
on a pretty large scale.” 

The natives were now allowed on 
board, yet fora time there was a great 
amount of barter done for fruit, fresh 
meat, and vegetables, in exchange for cot- 
ton cloth, knives, and small trinkets. When 
the captain returned he was followed by 
three or four Arabs in a large boat, and 
trade in earnest began. There had been 
no European craft there for three or four 
months ; the consequence was that stocks 
were low and the purchases considerable. 
Two days sufficed, however, to complete 
the business, and the Antelope continued 
her voyage. 
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CHAPTER IIl.—‘' AT MIDNIGHT THERE WAS A GREAT CRY HEARD.” 


IRED’s idea was that, now they had 

arrived, the next thing to do was to 

go ashore at once; and darting down to 

the cabin, he began dragging his luggage 

on deck as impetuously as if the ship were 
inking. : : 

But he was destined to be grievously 
disappointed. First and foremost, the 
health officers had to be waited for; and 
by the time they had come and gone, 
it was already getting on toward five 
o'clock, and Fred's impatience was fast 
rising to the boiling-point, when the 
custom-house boat was at length seen 
coming off in its turn. 

As the dignified old greybeard who sat 
in her stern-sheets came slowly up the 
steamer’s side, the captain’s dog—seeming 
to know by instinct who he was—flew at 
him as fiercely as if it expected to have 
to pay duty upon itself. Thereupon the 
old gentleman gravely took off his hat, 
and made a low and ceremonious bow to 
the enraged animal, which was so con- 
founded by this novel reception that, to 
the great amusement of the lads, it slunk 
growling away. 

But the new-comer’s first announcement, 
as translated by Lionel Clover, soon made 
them look grave enough. The custom. 
house officer informed them, very kindly 
and courteously, but with unmistakable 
firmness, that it was now close upon five 
o’clock—that the Alfandega (custom- 
house) was shut, and had been so since 
three—and that, in a word, the passengers’ 
luggage could not be cleared till the 
following day. 

There was no help for it, and the two 
eager lads were fain to resign themselves, 
as best they might, to the necessity of 
spending one more night on board, and 
waiting till next morning to set foot on 
the new country, which was now actually 
before their eyes. But the courteous old 
Portuguese otlicer (who seemed quite 
to enter into their feelings) was as politely 
apologetic as if the whole thing had been 
his own fault ; and on learning that Lionel 
Clover wished to go ashore in order to 
telegraph his: arrival to the people who 
were expecting him, he at once offered 
the young man a place in his own boat. 

During Lionel’s absence, the boys, 
being left to their own devices, busied 
themselves in staring with all their eyes 
at the view before them, which was cer- 
tainly well worth looking at. 

Even the gathering dimness of the 
coming storm (for the wind which had 
buffeted them so fiercely was now fast 
rising into an absolute gale) could not 
wholly mar the picturesque beauty of this 
charming little toy capital, cradled in the 
lap of the everlasting hills, on the brink 
of the unresting sea. An endless succes- 
sion of pink, yellow, white, green, or sky- 
blue houses, roofed with tiles of flaming 
red, lay strewn along the windings of the 
curving shore ; and here and there, amid 

iis mass of varying colours, grim black 

kes of jagged lava started up out of 


the shining waters, crested with green 
moss, and carved into a thousand 
fantastic shapes by wind and wave. 
The steep narrow streets, projecting 
cornices, red-tiled roofs, and green 
“Venetians,” gave quite an Oriental as- 
pect to the whole place, heightened by 
the countless gardens which intermingled 
their dark, glossy foliage with the brighter 
tints of the houses. 

To their left—with the bayonet of a 
solitary sentinel glittering above them in 
the slanting sunlight—rose the dark grey 
ramparts of the ancient citadel, through 
the crumbling, moss-grown embrasures 
of which a rusty superannuated gun peeped 
here and there, like some old bedesman 
peering through the window of an alms- 
house. To their right stood up, like sen- 
tries, the tall square towers of several 
churches, and in the centre thrust itself 
pretentiously forward a big, clumsy, 
many-windowed, mustard-coloured build- 
ing, which Fred took for the town-hall, 
but which was really the local prison. 
And, high above all, loomed in the back- 
ground, in far-extending line, the huge 
dark-green ridges of the wooded moun- 
tains, stern and stately as an army in 
battle-array. 

Little by little, however, the beautiful 
pres was blurred into indistinctness 

yy the gathering storm and the fast 
falling shadows of night; and the two 
lads were beginning to think of retiring 
into the companion (which formed their 
usual sitting-room in the evening), when a 
large boat was seen approaching, and they 
heard the second officer call out that this 
was the agent coming on board again. 

“And they’ve brought your brother 
along with them!” cried Cyril, as the 
boat ran alongside. “ Don't you see him 
sitting in the stern sheets, beside that big 
fellow? ” 

“Well, they do seem to be a civil set 
here, for foreigners!" muttered Fred, 
who was @ thorough “John Bull” in 
every way. 

In another moment Lionel came up to 
them with a letter in his hand, which he 
gave to Cyril, whose bold, bright faco 
clouded visibly as he opened and read 
it. 

“Here’s 8 sell!” cried he; “Uncle 
Reggie's not here at all! He's had 
to go over to Santa Maria—that island to 
the south of this, you know—and he says 
I'm to put up at the hotel here till he 
comes back.” 

“ And that won't be for a couple of days 
at least, I'm afraid,’ said Lionel, with a 
meaning glance at the mighty mass of 
black cloud which darkened the whole 
sky to windward, casting a gloomy and 
ominous shadow over the tossing, foam- 
ing sea; “for he’ll never be able to get 
across with such a storm as this coming 
on.” 

“Won't he?’ retorted Cyril indig- 
nantly ; “ you don't know Uncle Reggie. 
If he has a mind to come across, I can 


tell you he'll do it somehow, though it 
should blow mad cats and threshing: 
machines.” 

By this time it was fast growing too 
dark to see anything of the town distinctly ; 
and this, together with the increasing fury 
of the wind, and a drizzling rain that had 
just begun to fall, at length drove our 
Heroes into the companion, where they 
settled down as comfortably as they could 
to wait for the announcement of their six 
o'clock dinner. 

But they had not been there long, 
when in came the captain, with a look 
of visible perplexity on his jolly face, 
and, seating himself on the table, he 
said to Lionel, between the puffs of his 

pipe : 
ic! I've been having a talk with the agent 
about that letter that we picked up at 
sea t'other day, Mr. Clover; and, ‘pon 
my word, it seems a foggier business 
than ever. He says he don't know of 
any craft called the Pombal plying to 
these islands, and he don’t know the 
handwriting either; and, the name and 
part of the address being rubbed out that 
way, we're just, as one may say, fecling 
our way in the dark. So he thinks, and 
I think, that we'd better just say nothing 
about it till we can find out something 
more; for there’s lots of folks in this 
island that's get friends at sea, and of 
course each of ‘em would go thinking 
that it’s thetr man, and frighten them- 
selves out of their seven senses for no- 
thing.” 

“You hear what the captain says,” 
cried Lionel, turning to the two boys ; “ we 
must none of us say a word—for the 
present, at least—about this business of 
the letter.” 

And both lads readily promised com- 
pliance. 


As the night wore on, the tempest rose 
to a height;.and the boys had good 
cause to feel thankful that they had 
reached a place of safety ere it broke 
forth, for the howling and shrieking ot 
the gale, and the deep, never-slackening 
roar of the great waves against the outer 
side of the sheltering breakwater, told 
plainly what would have been their fate 
if they had not. Though Fred and Cyril 
went to bed earlier than usual (intending 
to be up by daylight on the following 
morning), it was long ere either of them 
could sleep, both being kept feverishly 
wakeful by the maddening excitement of 
the great battle of wind and wave that 
was raging around them. 

At length Fred dozed off; but the din 
of the storm, and the exciting effect of the 
strange experiences of these last few 
days, haunted him even in his sleep, 
and shaped themselves into a wild and 
trouoled dream. 

He dreamed that he was a Hungarian 
soldier in the doomed fortress of Szigeth, 
of the famous siege of which by Sultan . 
Solyman’s Moslem hosts, in 1566, he bad . 


ust been reading in one of his favourite 
wooks, Sir Edward Creasy’s “ History of 
he Ottoman Turks." From the battered 
ad bloodstained ramparts of the one 
olitary tower that still remained uncon- 
juered, he looked down into a billowy 
ea of hot, stifling smoke, through which 
he fierce faces and glittering weapons of 
he charging Janissaries kept appearing 
nd vanishing like the phantoms of a 
iightmare, while the very air seemed to 
remble with the thunder 
cannon, the crash of 
alling houses, the cease- 
ess roll of musketry, the 
leep, booming explosion 
f the mines that blasted 
ack to destruction, again 
nd again, the swarming 
aurderers as they came 
owling on, and the wild 
lamour of mingled shouts, 
roans, shrieks, curses, 
ells, and conflicting war- 
ries which filled up every 
use of that awful chorus. 
And now the assailants 
cached the last gate, and 
be thunder of hatchets, 
nd hammers, and mus- 
et-butts, upon the totter- 
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lmown? And what could be the mean- 
ing of this confused uproar of trampling 
feet overhead, hoarse shouts, clanking 
chains, groaning timbers, and roaring 
waves, out-thundered ever and anon by 
a crash like the falling of a whole castle 
at once? 

“Lionel!” shouted Fred at the top of 
his voice; but there was no reply. 

Springing lightly down on to the floor, 
the boy: groped his way to the lower 


at 


where they found the missing Lionel, 
who seemed to have just arisen from 
a nap on the bench behind the table, 
and was hastily putting on his over- 
coat. 

“ What’s it all about, Lion ?” asked his 
brother hastily. 

“Some damage to the steamer, I’m 
afraid. I'm just going outside to find out 
what has happened, and whether I can be 
of any use; but you two had much better 


HN 
r 


- “He gravely took off his hat and made a low bow.” 2 


g planking, was heard above all the 
n of the cannonade, till not merely the 
ste, but the whole wall itself, gave way 
id eame thundering down with a crash 
’ als that the dreamer started and 
woke, 

Bat, awake though he was, he almost 
‘ought that he must be dreaming still. 
ere these wild screams that filled his 
ws the cries of wounded and dying men, 
* were they the shrieking blasts of a 
uricane such as he had never yet 


berth. It was empty, and he could feel 
that the bed had not been disturbed. 

“Cyril! Cyril!” he roared, thumping 
on the partition. 

“What's up? Has anything run foul of 
us?” halloed his comrade from the next 
room. 

“Can’t say,” replied Fred, “but I'll 
very soon find out.” 

And, hurrying on their clothes as if for 
@ wager, the adventurous lads darted up 
the steep, narrow stair to the companion, 


remain where you are. You can't see a 
thing, and you'd only be in the way; so 
just stay still till I come back.” 

And he vanished into the darkness. 

Never had Fred’s instinct of discipline 
and obedience been more severely tested ; 
for, in truth, it would have been difficult 
to devise a harder trial for the bold and 
high-spirited boy than to be thus shut out 
from taking any part-in the most excitiny 
adventure) that) ay had: ever met wit! 
But his brother’s word-was law, and lh: 
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obeyed, while Cyril, though equally dis- 
appointed, saw at once that Lionel was 
right, and frankly said so. 

“T wonder, though, what made him 
roost up here,’’ cried Fred, ‘‘when ho 
might just as well have slept in his own 
berth!” 

“Well, I think J can tell you that,” 
rejoined Cyril. “Ten to one he was on 
deck till pretty late, and then he didn't 
want to wake you up by coming bundling 
down below in the dark.” 

“Just like him!” said Fred warmly ; 
“tho’s the best fellow alive, and no mis- 
take!” 

At that moment a terrific crash made 
the whole vessel quiver from stem to 
stern, and with it a cracking and rending 
of timbers, a burst of hoarse shouts, and 
a sudden clatter and jingle of broken 
glass. 

“What on earth’s the matter now ?”” 
cried Fred. springing to the doorway, and 
straining his eyes through it, all in vain, 
into the rayless blackness beyond—for 
even the poop-lantern seemed to have 
suddenly vanished. 

He was answered by a harsh and hor- 
rible sound—a sawing, crunching, grind- 
ing noise —which instantly recalled to both 
lads the grim tales which they had so 
often read of the crushing of some doomed 
ehip between two icebergs in the Polar 
seas; and the strong hull trembled 
through every plank, and swayed to and 
fro so violently as almost to throw them 
off their feet. 

By the dim light of the companion- 
lamp, the two boys looked silently in 
each other's faces. Both were thoroughly 
brave, and one of the two had faced such 
perils many a time already ; but the effect 
of these sounds of terror and destruction 
close beside them, in the depths of a dark- 
ness where nothing could be seen, was so 
frightful and unearthly that it daunted 
even them. 

“Tf one could only see what's really 
going on!” muttered Fred, uttering the 
thought which was uppermost in the 
minds of both. “I suppose the fact 
is that we've broken from our moor- 
ings, and gone bump against the break- 
water.” 

“Worse than that, I'm afraid,” re- 
joined Cyril; “don’t you hear that that 
noise comes from both sides of us at 
once? I'll tell you what I think— 
some of these other vessels that are at 
anchor here must have broken from 
their moorings as well, and we've got 
jammed-up and smashed between two of 
them!” 
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For a few minutes the uproar outside 
continued unabated. Hoarse voices kept 
shouting to each other—hurrying feet 
went trampling hithor and thither across 
the rocking, reeling deck—the crashing, 
grinding, tearing noise seemed to grow 
louder and harsher than ever, and ming- 
ling with it came the fierce hiss and 
patter of a heavy squall of rain that had 
just burst over the vessel. And then, 
all in a moment, the hideous din ceased 
as if by magic, and there was a dead 
silence. 

Fred could restrain himself no longer, 
and, forgetting everything else in his 
anxiety about his brother's safety, he was 
on the point of rushing out at all hazards, 
when, through the window of the com- 
panion, he caught sight of something 
which, for the moment at least, put every 
other thought out of his head. 

The first pale gleam of the rising moon 
had just peered forth over the wild sea ; 
and our hero beheld, with an amazement 
fust deepening into secret horror, that its 
rays seemed to pass right through the 
breakwater, as if there were nothing 
there. 

He rubbed his eyes, as if thinking that 
they must have deceived him; but no— 
there was no mistake about the matter. 
To right and left, the vast black shadow 
of the great stone rampart extended un- 
broken ; but in the centre, amid a white 
chaos of leaping, tumbling waves, the 
moon's beams—level with the horizon 
though she still was—reached the ship 
unimpeded f 

What could this mean? Had the 
furious sea broken over the fop of the 
mole ? or— 

“Cyril !’" he cried, “look here!” 

Cyril did so, and all his self-command 
could not check the exclamation of half- 
terrified astonishment that rose to his 
lips as he looked. But just at that 
moment Lionel Clover's tall form ap- 
peared like a spectre in the doorway, wet, 
weary, bruised, with hands black as ink, 
and a thin streak of blood on his haggard 
face. 

“Oh, here you are!” cried his brother, 
springing towards him; “I was just be- 
ginning to—to wonder what had become 
of you. But, I say, what on earth's hap- 
pened to the breakwater ? ” 

“The breakwater's gone,” answered 
Lionel hoarsely, “ all this part in front of 
us, at least; and it’s God’s mercy that 
we're not all at the bottom of the sea to- 
gether, for we've had @ very narrow 
escape.” 

And then, while his hearers stood 

(To be continued.) 


speechless at an announcement which so 
far transcended their darkest forebodings, 
he briefly told them the dismal story of 
that fearful night—how the huge iron 
crane planted on the mole had given way 
beneath the ceaseless battering of the 
waves, and had dragged down by its own 
weight a great mass of the solid masonry 
as well—how the sea, bursting into this 
gap, had torn its way right through the 
barrier, and cut the breakwater clean in 
two—how the falling craue had smashed 
the chains of the floating dock—and how 
the latter, breaking loose, had hurled an 
English cargo-steamer like a battering- 
ram against the German schooner beside 
her, while the schooner, in her turn, ran 
with tremendous force into the Tunis, 
staving in her planking in two places, and 
grinding her so fiercely against a coal- 
hulk on the other side, that her escape 
from being crushed outright was little 
short of a miracle. 


There was no more sleep for the three 
passengers that night ; and when morning 
came, it revealed a spectacle at which the 
oldest seaman on board stood aghast. In 
the massive breakwater yawned a chasm 
through which three Atlantic liners might 
have sailed abreast. Two warehouses 
had been literally dashed to pieces, and 
the heaps of coal stored in them, mingled 
with the fragments of the buildings them- 
selves, formed a mound more than twenty 
feet high across the whole breadth of the 
quay. The upper part of the lighthouse 
was a mere gaping shell, and the stout 
iron stanchions that had surrounded it, 
twisted and bent as if they had been 
straws, hung dangling like a strip of rag 
over the edge of the parapet. All along 
the wharf lay piled, in hideous confusion, 
masses of fallen masonry as big as a 
railway-carriage, overturned waggons, 
planks torn and ground as if they had 
passed through a mill, and strong iron 
rails twisted up like paper. The whole 
harbour was one mass of floating wreck- 
age-—broken spars, anapped oars, capsized. 
boats and shattered beams; and as the 
two boys gazed around them in bewilder- 
ment, their eyes lighted upon a distigured 
corpse that came drifting slowly past on 
the turbid waters, the heaving of which 
gave a horrible mockery of life to 
the outstretched arms and distorted 
face.® 


* Ineod hardly say that I have here given the actual 
details of the great storm which we reachei St. 
Michael just in time to witness. on December 7, 1804 
ae day which the Azores will long remember.— 
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CHAPTER III.—CARAVAN LIFE IN THE WILD WEST. 


Wwe Frank Hardinge reached home 

that night (he was walking on air 
to-night, apparently—it was a change from 
the eider-down) a glad surprise was wait- 
ing him. For who should be standing 
there, leaning over the gate, but ‘Tom 
Randolph himself. : 

Blue Murder was the first to. interview 
him. He went right up and stood to 
him, as a pointer does when he sees a 
partridge. 

“Oh, Frank!’ shouted Tom, “ call off 
your rhinoceros.”” 

“Down, Blooie! down!” 

Blooie was growling low, and his eyes 
were still fixed on Tom. 

“Who was he at all?’’ the dog seemed 
to ask. “Did he know that he was in 
his—Blue Murder’s—master's grounds, 
and could he show any lawful reason why 
he—the intruder—should not be slain at 
once?” 

But when the dog saw the greeting that 
took place between those brothers-elect 
he reconsidered his judgment. He 
snuffed Tom all round, and finally offered 
him s paw as broad as a Dutch hoe. 

Tom would stay to supper, of course, 
and Mamma Molly forgot all her grief for 
her ne’er-do-weel husband, as she bustled 
around to prepare the boys a meal. 

What a deal Tom had to say! Frank 
let him talk till he was tirod, laughing in 
his own mind as he thought how he would 
soon take this brother's breath away, when 
he told him all about Jansen Skoolberg 
and his intended expedition into the 
interior. 

He left his story till after supper, how- 
ever, having no desire to destroy his 
friend’s appetite. 

“What?” cried Tom, with eyes as big 
as florins, “and you really mean to say 
he will let us go—both of us ?” 

“T haven't a doubt about it, if Captain 
Deadeye——"* 

“Oh, he’s all right,” interrupted Tom. 
“The nicest old fellow I ever*met.” 

“So is Jansen—only nicer, perhaps.” 

When Frank and his Norwegian friend 
called on Captain Deadeye next even- 
ing, they found that ‘I'om had already 
broken the ice. 

“Take the lads, and welcome,” he said 
right heartily; “it will do them both 
good, and six months back or fore isn’t 
going to make much difference to the 
future career of either of them. 

“Bat I say, sir,” he added, “do you 
Imow that I have half a mind to go with 
you myself, just under pretence of looking 
after the boys, but, entre nous, to enjoy 
myself? Oh, I’m not too old for that. 
An old campaigner, too, you know. Try 

ose Havanas. Brought them home my- 
self: What, you don't smoke ?”’ 

‘“Only a little pipe,” said Jansen, 

i “TI don’t seem to hanker much 


afte even that; and so, if tobacco doesn’t . 


want to come to me, I’m sure I shan’t 
Ton after it. 
“Bat,” he added, “your proposal to 


accompany us in our travels gives me the 
very greatest pleasure. I shall be de- 
lighted. Mind, Captain Deadeye, on an 
expedition like mine, which will not be 
unaccompanied by danger, to say nothing 
of the roughing of it, one honest volunteer 
is worth half-a-dozen hired men. So 
now I consider that I have nothing to do 
but to prepare.” 

Jansen Skoolberg arose as he spoke. 

“What! you're not off already, Mr. 
Skoolberg ?” 

“Stay—call me Jansen. 
prefix Mr.” 

“Well, Jansen, you’re not going?” 

“To-night you will excuse me. To- 
morrow the mail goes, and my monthly 
letter must be written to mother. But 
to-morrow, if you will let me, I will look 
you up.” 

“ Delighted!" 

And away went Jansen. 

“Whatsoe’er thy hand findeth to do, 
do with all thy might.” That maxim 
seemed to be part and parcel of Jansen’s 
philosophy. 

I may tell the reader here at once that 
this brave fellow is no mere creation of 
ny imagination, but a real study from the 
ife. 

But Jansen had a great many other 
maxims. He not only saw his duty clear 
before him, and went straight for it, but 
he lost no time in doing so. 

His mind next day was very much 
relieved, because he had written a very 
nice letter home, enclosing one for Oscar. 
He had not forgotten either to tell them 
that for many months to come he would 
be swallowed up in the wilds of Queens- 
land, but that he should be perfectly safe, 
and would write again as soon as he 
could. Meanwhile, all he desired was his 
mother’s, his brother’s, and his dear old 
pastor’s prayers. 

So Jansen Skoolberg commenced at 
once to put things in order for the long 
march into the far interior. 

He had given Frank and his friend his 
address, and they both called upon him 
in the afternoon. 

They had half expected to find the 
intrepid traveller living in beautiful 
chambers, but that was not so. Two 
rooms he certainly had, and in the front 
were a few chairs anda hammock. No 
table. There were some plates and things 
on an upturned box, and evidence that 
Jansen had made a meal but recently. 
The back room was a kind of store-house, 
containing big boxes and little boxes of 
all sorts ani sizes, besides 8 workman's 
table with all kinds of tools on it at one 
end, and game and revolver and fishing- 
gear lying about everywhere. 

“ Now,” said Jansen, laughing, “I had 
tea with you, so must return the compli- 
ment.” 


I hate the 


He lit a spirit lamp as he spoke, filled . 


a kettle with water, and hung it over 
the flames, then shouted “Solomon! 
Solcmon 1” 


He was answered by yells of derisive, 
fiendish-like laughter. 

Blue Murder started and barked loud 
and angrily. 

“ Down, boy! down!” cried Frank, 

The dog obeyed, but growled low. 

“Why, your Solomon seems to be a 
lively old soul,” Frank could not help 
saying. 

“Oh, that isn't Solomon; that is my 
kingfishers or laughing jackasses. They 
only laugh at certain timos, and under 
certain conditions, in the wilds, but I have 
changed all that.’’ 

Then he shouted “Solomon!” again,’ 
ending with a wild bush cry of “Coo-o0- 
oo-ee |” 

Solomon hastened into his master’s 
presence now. 

“Sure’s a gun, sah, I get alonga 
asleep.” 

“Ah, Solomon, you can do a good 
stroke at that sort of work.” 

“Yes, sah! sutainly, sah!” 

“ Bring teacups, sugar, and milk, and 
the tea.” 

“ Sutainly, sah!” 

Solomon was “ sutainly ” droll speci- 
men of humanity. He was tall, his legs 
protruded fully fifteen inches beyond a 
pair of blue cotton pants; over this ho 
wore a kind of lawn-tennis jacket of 
crimson and black. He had a long skinny 
neck, long skinny hands, and a long thin 
face, with high cheek-bones, no beard or 
whiskers, but _snow-white hair—quite a 
mop of it. His skin was coal black and 
shiny. 

“Is he very old?” 

“No,” said Jansen, “only thirty. 
Singularly enough, Solomon's hair grew 
white in one week. He was my servant 
during my last cruise inland, and a right 
faithful fellow he proved. But inthe bush 
one day he was bitten in the hand by a 
crimson and black snake. The thing held 
the grip, the body twisted round poor 
Solomon's arm, and I had to cut the head 
off and actually dissect it out from the 
man's hand. I gave him fully a pint of 
stimulant, and turned him over then to 
the natives, for I never expected he would 
live. They dosed him with a kind of 
Indian hemp, and applied clay to the 
wound. Anyhow, they cured him, but 
his hair had turned as white as snow, just 
as you see it now. This, however,” added 
Jansen, “ might have been caused by the 
paralysing etfects of terror, for the shock 
to the system caused by the bites of 
snakes known to be virulently poisonous 
is very great indeed. 

“T have the snake yonder in spirits 
and chemicals ; but alas! it has lost its 
charming colours.” 

While Jansen talked he was busy 
laying. out and arranging articles for 
use on the march, and now he com- 
menced walking about and lecturing 
on these. He had his cup of tea in 
his hand, and the boys took theirs on a 
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They positively seemed to enjoy it all 
the more thus. 

“ And all these big boxes,” asked Frank, 
* of course they don't go with us?” 

“My dear boy, no. If I could go to 
the bush with nothing on but a straw hat 
and an old cotton dressing-gown, with 
my gun and fishing-rod, I should be 
perfectly happy. These boxes are all 
filled with skins of rare birds and beasts, 


with beetles, with eggs and specimens of 


all kinds for the great museum I am- 


getting up at Castle Skoolberg. 

“The box you are taking your tea on is 
filled with human skulls,” he added. 

He laughed to notice a little shudder 
pass through Frank’s frame. 

“Oh, they are perfectly harmless,” 
Jansen said. “Though among them are 
“he heads—two with holes in them—-of 
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no less than five individuals, a whole 
family, who were murdered by a rival 
tribe. I shot the ringleaders at sight, 
three in all.” 

“ And did you take their skulls also?” 


said Tom. 
“Oh, yes, of course. They are all 


labelled, too, and are interesting from an 
ethnological * point of view. But I took 
good care, you know, not to shoot them 


through the 
head. Iwouldn’t 
spoil a specimen 
for a good deal.” 

“ And what is 
in this long 
box?” said 
Frank. 

“What ? Let 
me see. Oh, yes, that is Jimmy Jackson. 
Jimmy is going to my home also. A 
terrible-looking dwarf, with a head as big 
as the kettle yonder, and long tawny hair 
and frightful features. He had a leer like 
a demon, and was altogether as ugly as 
a bush toad. Like me to open the box?” 

“T think not, thanks.” 

© Ethnology: That ecience which treats of racial 
distinctions. 


“ Our heroes sat by the camp fire.” 


“Well, it took me two weeks to pre- 


~ pare him and set him up.” 


“Did Jimmy die?” 

“Oh, yes, he died, right enough. He 
had killed a woman, so Solomon planted 
him under a bottle tree and potted him. 
Solomon is very wise, and knows exactly 
where to hit when I want to preserve 
anything.” 

The next three weeks flew by on 


ts 
swallows’ wings, but by the end of this 
time everything was ready for the grand: 
march to the west of Queensland. F 

This, Jansen Skoolberg informed his 
young friends, would be but»a picnic on a 
large scale, as much of the coueee 
they should pass through would in- 
habited. Nevertheless, itcwas a grand 
territory for seeing objects of natural 
history and collecting specimens. 

“ And now, my dear sir,” said Captain 
Deadeye on the very night before their 
departure, “we are in your hands en- 
tirely. You are the real captain. I am 
only a sailor. And I'll tell you exactly 
how I feel: Long ago, when I was a child, 
myself and my brothers lived at a rambling 
old place in the country. There were 
woods and paddocks and a village and 
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what not. Well, one of our favourite 
pastimes on moonlit nights was to lead 
each other—time about—blindtolded. It 
was great fun, because you kept on wonder- 
ing and wondering where you were and 
what you should see when at long last the 
kerchief was taken off your eyes. Well, 
Jansen, that is how I feel now, and it is 
you who are to lead me and my young 
lriends, and everything will be as new to 
us as life in fairyland.” 

But the scene is changed. Farewells 
were said to friends in Brisbane. Tom 
had many, Frank very few, but to those 
at home in Southsea it is needless to say 
he wrote a long and affectionate letter. 
Then by sea they had found their way to 
Rockhampton, a long way north of Bris- 
bane. 

But here Jansen put a plan in practice 
he had long had an idea of—namely, the 
putting together of a huge caravan which 
should take them and soine portion of 
their belongings far into the West. 

The West was wild and the roads were 
rough. He was perfectly well aware of 
this, but the plan was well worth trying. 

He said nothing about it, however, to 
anyone. He meant to give Deadeyo and 
the boys a pleasant surprise. So he had 
the caravan built, and all taken to pieces 
egain, at Brisbane, then packed ready for 
shipment. 

The waggon was in some measure not 
unlike my own Wanderer, in which for 
ten years I have travelled the length and 
breadth of England and Scotland. It 
was lighter, had higher wheel:, and was 
longer also, so that it could ccaveniently 
lodge Jansen and his friends ly night as 
well as by day. 

The after-cabin of this strange house 
upon wheels was also the pantry, and 
formed a bedroom at night for Captain 
Deadeye ; the two lads would curl up in 
the saloon, hung in hammocks, and Jan- 
sen himself would sleep on the verandah 
or coupé. This he much preferred, for of 
late years he had not been much used to 
sleep except under the canopy of the sky, 
with clouds for his curtains, and the 
winds and trees to sing his lullaby. 

Not until the very day of their de- 
parture did he say a word about their 
method of progression. Then, when he 
led them to the outer boundary of the 
city on o bright and beautiful day in 
March, and the caravan was sighted, it 
would have been impossible to say which 
of his three friends was most pleased. As 
to astonishment—well, that was depicted 
on the faces of all three. 

And, indeed, the whole interior arrange- 
ments of the caravan were wonderful, and 
reflected the utmost credit on Jansen 
himself as designer and architect, or 
shipbuilder, as Deadeye called him. 

And in reality the Queen of the West 
—this was the name printed on a scroll 
above the verandah—was to all intents 
and purposes a kind of a land-ship, just 
as much or more so than a camel is the 
ship of the desert. 

But as to her get-up and fittings Jan- 
sen had forgotten nothing. She was, 
moreover, provisioned for two months; 
and as the edibles were principally pre- 
served meats, such as beef, mutton, sal- 
mon and lobster, there was probably 
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more than enough for any emergency, 
as it was calculated that their guns 
and fishing-rods would amply supply the 
larder. 

The caravan was well horsed. It was 
a four-in-hand—that is, it had four horses 
that could be driven from the coupé, but 
each pair had a small black postillion. 

These little rascals Jansen had picked 
up from stables at Rockhampton. They 
were bright little customers, and, though 
they knew a deal, they were of opinion 
they knew more than anybody else; so 
during the long journey inland Jansen 
had more than once to threaten them 
with the whip. 

In addition to these horses attached to 
the caravan, Jansen had bought himself a 
very fine, strong, black mare, and deter- 
mined to spend nearly all his time by day 
in the saddle. 

Then there were three black runners 
under the command of Solomon himself, 
to say nothing of Blue Murder, who con- 
sidered that he alone was accountable for 
the safety of the whole turn-out. An 
Irish setter was also taken, who looked 
up to the great Ulimar hound with exceed- 
ing deference. But Dash was a good 
dog, and doubtless would come in very 
handy. 

“Gee-hup! Gee—he—hee!" cry the 
boys on the sturdy horses. ‘They have no 
spurs, but they dig their little naked heels 
into the ribs of their stceds and use their 
little switches; then the beasts start off 
at once. 

For a long distance the road lay through 
low flat ground, but soon they rose 
merrily up towards Gracemere station, 
and here, though the horses had a heavier 
pull, there was nothing hardly to cause 
them to raise a hair. 

It was still quite early, however, when 
they drew up before a beautiful bungalow, 
the verandahs of which were entirely 
trailed over with charming flowers. Even 
Jansen could not say what particular 
names they had, for all the year round in 
this region of perpetual summer grow 
climbers of different kinds, each season 
seeming to introduce its own species. 

A considerable crowd surrounded the 
earavan here, and. libations of cooling 
drinks and fruits were liberally served 
out and gratefully imbibed. 

But Jansen’s wish was to get away 
from civilisation as speedily as possible, 
and so, as soon as the horses were watered, 
goodbyes were said to the kindly crowd, 
and, followed by a rousing cheer, away 
they went, westward still. 

“Go easy, Jeff and Jim,” that was Jan- 
sen’s order to his two Liliputian postil- 
lions. 

And, indeed, there was no occasion to 
hurry. Nay, more, it would have been a 
sin to hurry through such lovely scenery. 
The sky was blue and cloudless, and the 
sun was reflected from the bosom of a 
broad and beautiful lake on which water- 
fowl were floating in regiments, scores of 
them rising now and then all at once to 
clap their wings and utter their strange 
and wild cries. But at times a spirit of 
fun and rollicksomeness would suddenly 
take possession of those birds, and they 
went dashing through the water in all 
directions and in so comical a way and 


with such cc aical sounds that all on 
board the Queen of the West were fain to 
laugh aloud. They saw many such strange 
performances further inland, and called 
them “ wild-dacks’ dances"’ or “ wild- 
ducks’ balls."* 

Lut afar off were the blue, blue moun- 
tains, and it was towards these that they 
were to-day driving. 

Now and then Jansen would ride close 
beside the caravan, engaging those on the 
coupé in animated conversation. It was 
evident enough that the explorer was 
exceedingly happy. 

But, far ahead of them, at last the sun 
began to sink lower and lower towards 
the western hills, getting behind a dark 
purple cloud now and then, the edges of 
which it adorned with a fringe of crimson, 
white, and gold; then, shining forth once 
more and nearer to the horizon, its rays 
shone mistily through a kind of orange 
haze that lay low above the gum-tree 
woods, the lakes and the scrubs. 

Night was coming on now, and so the 
great caravan was drawn in under some 
lofty trees just off the road, and near to a 
small lake or pond. 

The ground was hard and dry, and on 
the whole a better camping-ground could 
scarce have been found. 

And now for a time all hands were busy. 
Jeff and Jim unlimbered their horses, and 
very cleverly they did so, too. Then each 
led his own pair to the water, where, not 
content with drinking, the nags must 
even lie down to roll at the muddy edge 
thereof. This certainly did not improve 
their personal appearance, but it would 
have one advantage—it would to some 
considerable extent secure them from 
insect-bites during the night. 

In Queensland, as in every other 
country where summer reigns throughout 
the year, the insects are one of the greatest 
plagues that man has to contend against. 
Well, our heroes could not cover them- 
selves with mud as the horses did, but the 
windows and doors of the caravan—all 
left open—were defended by mosquito 
curtains. Then before retiring for the 
night every mosquito would ie killed 
inside. 

The natives lit the camp fire and baked 
their damper, and to-night a ration of 
preserved meat was served out. Then 
little bush tents were built, and under 
these they crept after supper and were 
soon, no doubt, sound enough asleep. 

But long after this our heroes sat by 
the camp fire—not that its heat was 
needed, but it looked cheerful, and its 
smoke banished the insects. 

To-night it was just cool enough to be 
pleasant. Delightfully still, too, with 
sufficient wind to whisper through the 
vine-scrub with a sound loud enough to 
be heard when the night birds were silent 
and no strange cries resounded through 
the forest. 

So pleasant was it withal, that the stars 
had long been out and the moon itself 
westering ere anyone thought of turning in. 

But sound and sweet indeed were their 
slumbers when at last they sank to rest. 

Indeed, neither Frank nor Tom knew 
where their heads were until Jansen 
awoke them early next morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A BOY'S ADVENTURE IN BRITISH GUIANA, 


H Hees this squabble with Venezuela 
about the frontier of British Guiana, 
the latter country has created more talk, on 
both sides of the globe, during the past year 
or so, than it has done since the Dutch 
handed it over tous. On the strength of my 
having been in British Guiana many years 
ago, my friends appeal to me, with maps in 
their hands, to tell. them which they are to 
regard as the proper boundary-line—the 
Schomburgk, the Grandville, the Aberdeen, 
or the Extreme British. In reply, I am 
constrained to tell them that I know rather 
less about the matter than they do them- 
selves—that, when I was in Demerara, the 
people there never troubled themselves 
to ask after the precise whereabouts of that 
hazy frontier, feeling comfortably certain 
that British claims extended very much 
farther back into the interior than ever they 
should be called upon to go. 

However, all this talk has stirred up my 
reminiscences of British Guiana, and it 
strikes me that I could make a story out of 
some of them that might prove interesting 
to the readers of the “B.O.P.” But it has 
absolutely no bearing on the Frontier 
Question. 

Iwas born in British Guiana, where my 
father was manager of a sugar plantation, 
but I was sent to England at too early an 
age to have any recollection then of my 
native country. However, when I left school 
Iwent out to my father on a long visit, which 
was to make us really know each other and 
enable him to decide what sort of life I was 
best suited for. His decision—which I can 
now see was good and wise—sent me back 
again to England, to a commercial life in 
Liverpool. But in the meantime I had a 
year in Demerara. 

Dear me! what a wholly enchanted time 
that was! Looking back on it even now, it 
stands out a peculiarly bright oasis in the 
busy, prosaically prosperous years of my life. 

Strange to say, the Demerara climate, 
which spells death or shattered constitutions 
toso many, had little effect on my boyish 
health and vigour. Fresh from a strict 
school life and the grey streets of London, 
and thirsting for new experiences, I entered 
into land of sunshine and blue seas, and 
luxuriant bright-coloured tropical vegetation, 
such as I had greedily read of in the pages 
of * Westward Ho.” 

How I revelled in the strange delicious 
tropical fruits! How curiously I investigated 
the unfamiliar forms of bird and insect life ! 
How delightfully the daily existence was 
permeated with a consciousness of adventures 
to be arrived at in a land where you might 
chance to hear the rattle of a venomous 
snake if you went into the scrub behind the 
cane-fields ; or where you would be quite 
justified in imagining, as you lolled on the 
verandah in the warm, starlight night, that 
the unaccountable rustle down there among 
the guava-bushes betokened the presence of 
a big tiger on the lookout for a fat young 


ig. 

Among the passengers in the steamer 
which carried me out to Georgetown was 
8 Mr. Jameson, a hale old Scotch bachelor 
with a ruddy brown face and a great crop of 
snow-white hair and beard. His spirit was 
so much younger than his body that he 
appeared rather eccentric; but he was one 
of the best-hearted men that ever trod the 
Planet’ I am glad to remember that my 
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respect for him was as strong as my liking, 
though he seemed to me in his ways hardly 
less of a boy than myself. He had a perfect 
passion for travel, and, having plenty of 
money to indulge his passion, he had been 
pretty well all over the world. In extenua- 
tion of such conduct he used to quote 
apologetically from Wilhelm Meister, “ It is 
to give room for wandering that the world is 
made so wide.” 

He was going out to Demerara on a visit 
to a younger brother who had a sugar 
plantation near the mouth of the Essequibo, 
and, when he found out that he and I would 
be neighbours when we landed, he made 
quite a chum of me. And we became still 
more “chummy ” after we got to Demerara, 
for it turned out that his brother and my 
father were great friends, and we were all 
much together. But Mr. Jameson, unlike 
me, soon declared that he had exhausted all 
that was to be seen and done in the narrow 
ribbon of land running along the coast 
which constituted the civilised and cultivated 
portion of the country. 

“It beats me to understand how you lazy 
planters can keep on here, year after year, 
tamely looking after your cane-fielde and 
vacuum pans, while behind you, unheeded, 
stretches a great virgin country, teeming 
with all sorts of possibilities and crying out 
to be explored.” Thus in his quick, warm 
fashion would he address those gentlemen 
who found cane-fields and vacuum pans, plus 
the Demerara climate, as much as their 
energies could cope with. 

“But I,” he continued, “am not going 
back to England without seeing British 
Guiana—the real country of Raleigh's El 
Dorado.” 

With characteristic energy he soon had 
made arrangements for an expedition into 
the “Interior,” as the great back country is 
called, and he asked my father to let me go 
with him. There was just sufficient danger 
about the expedition to make me wild to go 
and my father rather doubtful about letting 
me. But at last he yielded to my entreaties, 
and Mr. Jameson had the happiest lad in all 
South America at his side when he finally 
started on his journey up the Essequibo, in 
a big tent boat, manned by Indian paddlers 
and suitably equipped and provisioned for 
over a month. 

If occasional Indian paths are excepted, 
the big and small waterways of British 
Guiana formed the only means of getting 
about in the interior, and it was not all 
plain paddling travelling on them; for, 
apart from other eonsiderations, there were 
many rapids and cataracts to be encountered. 
To me, however, there was much pleasurable 
excitement in the thought of rapids and 
cataracts. But Mr. Jameson took the 
necessary precaution of adding to his crew 
at Bartika Grove, a settlement at the junc- 
tion of the Essequibo and Mazaruni, two 
river men who proved themselves quite 
skilled in overcoming the difficulties of river 
travel. 

How delightful it was in the cool morning 
to feel oneself moving smoothly up a long 
reach of the great river between two lines 
of high forest-covered banks which seemed to 
meet in the far distance, suggesting vague 
thoughts of wonders waiting to be discovered 
at the end of the lone giant vista! I used 
to fancy then that I could well understand 


what Orellana must have felt when he and _ 
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his dare-devil Spaniards started off to seek 
the sea down the unknown waters of the 
Amazon. 

The great forests on the sides of the 
river teemed enticingly with birds and 
beasts of all descriptions, and Mr. Jameson 
and I got much joyous excitement out of 
those days we spent on shore, shooting 
labbas and bush hogs. They were very 
fierce creatures, those same bush hogs, and, 
if one were not wary, he ran a good chance 
of being torn and trampled to death by the 
herd he was hunting. 

The Macusi and Arowaak Indians in our 
boat did their shooting mostly with bows 
and arrows. They were very expert in the 
use of them, and, when we wanted a supply 
of fish, used to send their arrows, with easy 
dexterity, into cartabac and pacu as those 
fish were feeding on the aquatic plants near 
the surface of the water. They taught me 
also to use the bow and arrow fairly well, 
and some of the varied trophies of our ex- 
pedition, which I brought in triumph home, 
were the spoils of my bow. 

Two of those red-skinned Indians could 
talk English very well, and one of them, 
named Samuel Johnson—by European 
baptism—was a really tremendous talker. 
Indeed, he quite upset the notion of Indians 
which I had got from Fenimore Cooper, 
whose Indians seemed to contine their talk 
chiefly to the monosyllable “ Ugh!’ But I 
think I much preferred my Indian, who could 
yarn ad infinitum. I really hadn’t enough 
of imagination to make as much out of 
“Ugh!” as Fenimore’s heroes did. 

At night, when we camped on a sandy 
beach or hung our hammocks up under the 
giant moras and greenhearts on the river 
bank, the men used to gather round the fire 
—which they kept alight all night to scare 
off wild beasts. After supper Mr. Jameson 
and I generally joined them; Mr. Jameson 
was just as greedy for exciting stories as I 
was. Then we set the willing Samuel 
Johnson to yarn. His yarns were sometimes 
about Indian vendettas and kanaimas or 
secret poisoners, but usually he spoke of 
jaguars, and pumas, and the terrible bush- 
masters and Comudi snakes, and of all the 
evil things they had done, or tried to do, to 
him and his friends. Samuel Johnson could 
tell a story, and, when I retired to my ham- 
mock, I used to lie thinking with excitement, 
straining my ears to catch, amid all sorts of 
discordant cries of beast and bird, the 
stealthy tread of a jaguar approaching our 
camp. One night, indeed, a big cayman—a 
horrid, musk-smelling, river alligator— 
marched boldly out of the water and walked 
off with the fore-quarter of a freshly killed 
piccarie; but I was asleep, and saw and 
heard nothing, much to my disappointment. 

Day after day of this delightful life went by 
as we slowly made our way up the mighty 
river. Once or twice, under the guidance of 
an Indian of the locality, we left the river 
and made a couple of days’ excursion 
inland. Sometimes we would explore side 
streams. Sometimes we would come upon 
a native village where, with bright-coloured 
beads, we could buy fowls and fresh 
cassava bread. Once we chanced to find all 
the women of one of these villages engaged 
in making paiworie, an intoxicating drink 
of which the Indians were very fond, and I 
witnessed the disgusting preliminary proce:s 
of chewing the cassava, bread. 
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LTHOUGH 


i Steam power has to a great 
7 extent taken the place of 
the manual engines of earlier days, there 
are plenty of useful hand engines still in 
existence, and being manufactured daily for 
use in country districts and public build- 
ings; but great improvements have been 
made, and these modern engines must not 
be classed with that old mechanical arrange- 
ment of levers and pipes, generally known 
as the “ parish squirt.” 

These ancient instruments were usually 
under the care of the beadle or old lady pew- 
opener of the nearest church, and, when re- 
quired, were generally found in such a state 
of dirt, and with their old leather tubes so 
dried up, as to be quite useless. 

At the time of the Great Fire of London, 
many of the so-called “engines” were 
nothing more than large-sized squirts, about 
three feet in length, and it took three men to 
work one, with, I am afraid, very little effect. 

Two or three of these ancient instruments 
are still in existence, and one formerly belong- 
ing to the Church of St. Dionysius, Lime 
Btreet, is shown in fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. 


These, and buckets of water passed from 
hand to hand, were the simple contrivances 
in use during 1666 ; more complicated instru- 
ments had been invented then, but I think 
they were not in general use, certainly not in 

land. “ Decaus” in his “ Forcible Move- 

’ published in 1615, desoribes in a 
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quaint manner a German en- 
gine of the period which he 
calls “A rare and necessary 

gine by which you may give 
» to houses that 
And he goes on 
to say “that this ine is 
much practised in Germany, 
and it hath been seen what 
greate and ready help it may bring, for 
although the fire be 40 feet high, the said 
engine shall there cast its water by help of 
four or five men lifting up and putting down 
a long handle.” 

From the drawing (fig. 2), this engine 
seems to be placed in a cistern or tank 


Fic. 2.—Decavus Excrne, 1615. 


fastened to a sledge, and no air chamber is 
shown—so the action must have been jerky, to 
say the least. 

In another old book published about 1634 
is a drawing (fig. 3) of an engine designed by 
J. B., whoever he may have been, which is 
described in a quaint way, and finishes up by 
directing that, “When you use it, either 
place it in the water or over a kennel and 
drive the water up to it, and, by moving the 
handle to and fro, it will cast the water up 
with mighty force to any place you may 
direct.” 

From the drawings one can see that these 
engines were of a very elementary character, 
the first really practical engine being that 
designed by “ Richard Newsham ” of London, 
a pearl-button maker by trade, who obtaincd 
a patent about 1721 for a new water engine 
for quenching and extinguishing fires. He 
afterwards made these engines in six sizes, 
and they were doubtless the first double-act- 
ing engines, fitted with an air chamber and 
levers at side, ever made in England. 
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PART I, 

One of these engines with its nozzle for 
directing the stream of water is shown in 
fig. 4, and it is strange how slowly improve- 
ments were made in those days, for the idea 


Fig. 3.—J.B., 1634. 


of a delivery hose was not thought of, or at 
least never made, until the year 1794, when 
it was found to be so useful that a length of 
160 feet was constructed of canvas, which, to 


Fra. 4—NewsHaw’s, 1725, 


guard against decay, was carefully soaked in 
brine, as if it were a joint of meat. 

At the Exhibition of 1851, fire engines with 
-inch-Varrcls and valv-s entirely constructed 
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of metal were shown, and these were a great 
advance on the old leathern tubes previously 
used, and from time to time improvements 
have been made, and engines of various sizes 
built; but as size increased, so did weight, 
and it was soon found that an engine with a 
couple of 7-inch cylinders and 8-inch stroke 
could be built sufficiently strong at a total 
weight of 17} cwt. and an additional 4 cwt. for 
boseand tools ; and with five men and a driver 
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it was quite heavy enough for a couple of 
horses to drag comfortably, so that became 
the standard size. 

Now to keep one of these engines steadily 
at work, say for three or four hours, it requires 
atleast twenty-six men, sometimes thirty when 
an extra length of hose is needed. 

The usual rate of working is about forty 
strokes per minute, which is equal to eighty- 
eight gallons, and with 40 feet of delivery hose 
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and j-inch jet, the pressure amounts to about 
30 pounds to the inch, and as the leverage is 
about 4} to 1, each man has to move about 
ten pounds a distance of 226 feet in a minute, 
so that, as every additional length of hose 
increases the friction, and consequently tho 
labour, about 2} per cent., it is necessary to 
obtain the water as close to the fire as 
possible. 
(To be continued.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL COMPETITION. 


ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


RUGBY AND ASSOCIATION. 


Prizes—Ten Gurnzas. 


What a time we're having!" 
Bows Minor says: “ It's bad enough to have to fag for the sirth-form teas, without fagging for balls at the same time.” 


RIzes amounting to Ten GuiINEas are 
offered by us for the “ best’? football 


teams. As in our recent “ Cricket’ compe- 
tition, the teams by which the work will te 
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judged will be composed of those players who 
receive the highest number of votes from our 
readers. Now for details. 

There are Hight Teams to be chosen, one 
Rugby Fifteen and one Association Eleven to 
represent each country. 

One Guinea willbe given in prizes for each 
of the eight teams, so that competitors 
whose football knowledge is only local may 
have a fair chance. 

But to encourage those whose knowledge 
is more extensive, we offer, further, One 
Guinea for the competitors who get the 
greatest number of names right in the four 
Rugby Fifteens, and One Guinea for the 


‘competitors who get the greatest number 


right in the four Association Elevens. 

In each section the prize-money will be 
divided at the discretion of the examiners. 

This is obviously not a guéssing competi- 
tion, but one for thought and knowledge. 
They who are best “up” in football matters 
will, doubtless, win the prizes—if they observe 
the following 


Roxezs, 


1. Each list (containing one or more 
teams) must be headed by the name and 
address of the sender, clearly written. 


2. Each team to be distinctly named: 


*(England—Rugby), (England—Association), 


and so on for all the four countries, as the 
case may be. 

3. Only one side of the paper to be written 
on. 

4, Envelopes containing the lists to be 
distinctly marked “ roorBaLL”’ on the top 
left-hand corner, and to reach the Editor, 
“Boy’s Own Paper,” 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, on or before Thursday, December 31, 
1896. 


[(*.* For other Prize Competitions, see our 
numbers week by week.] 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HOG. 
A HOLIDAY STORY. 
By Ascott Hore, 


Author of “ The Onion Boys," “A Midsummer Night's Mystery,” ete, ee. 


0" of the valley in which lies the Rufus 
Stone, Sir Lionel trundled his bicycle, 
like a heavy hoop, almost running in his 
haste up the steep ascent. When he got to 
the top, he found himsclf on an open ridge, 
from which, over a sea of woods, could be 
seen the sails of ships on the Solent, ten or 
twelve miles south. Somewhere between lay 
Aldhurst, where he was bound to appear in 
a quarter of an hour. But the road here ran 
east and west, and he stood fairly at a loss 
which way to turn. 

Looking about for some one to direct him, 
close at hand he saw a man cutting fern. 
Lionel wheeled his bicycle to the edge of the 
bank above, and demanded in a tone of more 
impatience than civility : 

“Tsay ! which is the way to Aldhurst?” 

The man did not answer, did not even 
raise his head, or look round. Lionel 
repeated in a louder voice : 

« I want to know the way to Aldhurst.” 

This time the man did look up, but still 
made no answer. Perhaps he was offended 
by being addressed in such an imperious 
manner by one who had a favour to ask. He 
went on chopping among the bracken, and 
to a third demand gave no more sign of 
attention than if a sparrow were twittering 
from the bank above. Baronets are not used 
to being treated so. : 

“There's a Hampshire hog for you!” 
muttered Lionel, and, jumping on his 
machine, whirled on at random along the 
road, hoping soon to tind some one who 
would give a civil answer to a question, 
whether civil or uncivil. 

And before long he overtook o small 
schooltoy with a slate and a satchel hung 
round his neck, and an open book in his 
hands, from which he read as he shufiled 
along. Let us hope he had not been kept 
in, to be coming home from school so late. 
This was not such a deep student but that 
he raised his head at the clang of the 
bicycle bell, then he drew aside to let the 
rider go by, who rathered flustered him by 
slackening speed to ask : 

“Do you know where Aldhurst is?” 

“No-a,” said the urchin, with his eyes as 
wide open as his mouth. . 

“What on earth do you know, then?” 
exclaimed Lionel; but, without getting off, 
he could not stop to hold an examination of 
this young scholar, who, had the other not 
been out of hearing in a few seconds, might 
have proved a knowledge of where Tim- 
buctoo was, and Mount Ararat, and 
Madagascar; but he was ignorant of a place, 
three miles off, at all events as he heard its 
name thrown out by this fine-spoken stranger 
in a hurry. 

The next person Lionel met was a 
woman ; and now he felt the need of being 
on his good manners. 

“Will you please tell me the way to 
Aldhurst?’”’ he asked, hovering wobblingly 
beside her as well as a bicyclist can. 

“Oh, you can't miss it, sir! Take the 
first turning to the right, and it's a straight 
road.” 

“Thanks!” cried Lionel behind him, 
as he shot forth on his way. There was 
hardly ten minutes left for him to save his 
honour! 

Now the woman meant well, but she had 
directed ill. For the next turning to the 
‘ht, as she forgot at the moment, was not 

igh road she had in mind, but a by- 
.awa which the rider wheeled at a 
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breakneck pace, soon to find himself bump- 
ing upon ruts and splashing in muddy 
puddles, filled by the recent shower. This 
Jane presently ceased to be anything like a 
eyclable road, becoming a broad track of 
turf through the woods, along which our 
hero drove as heavily as Pharaoh's chariot- 
wheels. At one place he even stuck in a 
patch of bog; and it was no wonder if he 
lost his temper as well as his way, wrathfully, 
in his mind accusing that woman of having 
sent him astray on purpose. 

“Everybody in Hampshire seems to be 
either stupid or rude or quarrelsome,” was 
his sweeping verdict, when he caine to a@ 
complete stand, the track dwindling to an 
indistinct footpath among the trees. 

There was nothing for it but to turn back, 
and make his way into the high road again. 
When he had reached it, panting and per- 
spiring, it was already half-past six—-indeed, 
he began to fear it must be later, so fast was 
the dusk coming on this cloudy September 
evening, and he knew how that watch of his 
had a trick of going slow. But the next bend 
of the road showed him the right turning, 
marked out by a guide-post to Lyndhurst. 

The way now clear, he shot off downhill 
at a furious pace, hcedless of arriving blown 
and shaky, eager only to prevent that 
chawbacon from grinning in his face and 
giving him back his own taunts. He would 
at least show that he had put forth every 
effort to be punctual. He could fancy how 
the litjle group of spectators was already 
gathered behind that clump of hollies; how 
they would be pulling out their watches; how 
one would chuckle significantly ; how another 
might make excuse for him; how, perhaps, in 
a few minutes they would go away, setting 
him down as a bragging coward, after all. 
The thought stung him to desperation, and 
never bicyclist urged such a scorching course 
along the winding ways of a New Forest by- 
road—never did knight spur more wildly to 
bein time ata tournament! The brothers of 
Bluebeard's wife, hurrying to the rescue of 
their sister, would have found it hard to keep 
up with our belated hero on his iron steed. 

On he spun, up and down, and the leaden 
sky grew heavier over the dripping glades, 
for the clouds had closed in again as if for a 
night of rain. That was not what Lionel 
feared so much as meeting a policeman, who 
might challenge him for not having a lamp. 
He met no one, but here and there a working 
man trudging home, who might well turn to 
stare after this traveller, careering so reck- 
lessly over hill and dale. 

Again he fell into some doubt about the 
way, till from the top of a slope he saw the 
Bromfields’ white house standing out from 
the trees on the other side of the valley. 
Now he knew where he was. 

“‘T shall be there in two or three minutes. 
It will be too dark for a fight, anyhow; but 
they must see that I did my best,” he told 
himself, thinking of the Bromfields’ opinion 
rather than of his despised adversary’s. 
“What a good job if that Hampshire hog 
has thought better of it, and stayed at 
home!” 

Night, indeed, was coming on untimely 
this overcast evening. The next downward 
turn of the road brought Lionel between 
thick banks of over-arching wood that buried 
it in shadow. Keeping well in the middle, 
to be safer against running over anyone in 
such obscurity, he had almost reached the 
grey opening at the foot of this tunnel-like 


vista, when he was aware of a grunting, a 

rustling, and a scampering of dark forms 
across the road. One need not have been 

long in the New Forest to guess what this 

might mean—no herd of wolves or jackals, 

pus a litter of the pigs that run almost wild 
ere, 

The rider tried to check his speed—too late! 
There came a sudden jerk, a squeal, a flying 
through the air; and the next thing he knew 
of was lying on the roadside, stars dancing 
in his eyes, and indignant grunts dying away 
in his ears from that real Hampshire hog 
with which he had come into collision. 

“It’s all up with my being there in time!” 
was what flashed through his bewilderment ; 
and, indeed, one unlucky instant had put 
him quite hors de combat as — mounted 
warrior, or even for fighting on foot. 

At first Lionel had been stunned out of 
realising the effects of his downfall. But as 
soon as he tried to move, his left arm hurt 
him so much that he could not help an ex- 
clamation. Something was wrong with his 
leg, too; putting down the uninjured hand, 
he found blood oozing through a tear in his 
knickerbockers at the knee. Gingerly he 
managed to rise, and setting his lips tight 
against the pain of every movement, managed 
to drag himself a little way down to the 
opening of the wood, where the waning light 
showed his bicycle wrecked against a heap of 
road-metal. 

The rider made some attempt to examine 
into its injuries; but was forced rather to 
think of his own. Almost sick for pain, he 
sat down on the hard stones. So far as he 
could make out, he had a deep cut on the 
knee, which quite lamed him. The pain in 
his arm was more alarming; it was such as 
he had never felt before: could the bone be 
broken? Certainly, he was in no state to 
hurry on; still less to mount his machine, 
even if it were workable; least of all to stand 
up to an enemy in single combat. 

“ Atall events, I can give a good excuse 
now for not turning up,” was his one grim 
consolation. 

But what should he do? He tried to pull 
himself together, to move forward with the 
broken bicycle; but had to sit down again in 
helpless weakness. He wished there were 
somebody by, if only to keep him from erying 
out under the pain. He would never be able 
to get home without help. He could see no 
sign of a house anywhere near; and his 
recent experiences had shown him how few 
travellers there were on this road. Might he 
not have to lie here for hours before anyone 
passed ? 

“Everything has been going wrong with 
me to-day!” thought Lionel bitterly, sup- 
porting his arm, which he could not bear to 
let hang loose. “And it all began with my 
being such a pig-headed idiot as to call a 
fellow a Hampshire hog. I hope I shall 
know better next time. Is there nobody 
coming?” 

Yes, here was somebody! From below 
came a steady tramp on the road, and the 
welcome sound of a careless wayfarer whist- 
ling “Cheer, boys, cheer!” through the 
gloomy dusk. Ob, was he coming this way— 
would he turn off the road? No—that glad 
melody rose clearer and nearer, the musician 
presently changing his tune to the air of 
“See, the conquering hero comes!" then, 
getting into trouble with the high notes, he 
broke into song fora change—broke is tho 
word for it) since he was at the age to have 


his voice wavering between a gruff bass and 
an uncertain treble— 
“All the world am sad and dreary, 
Everywhere I roam, 
Still longing for de o!d plantation, 
And for de old folks at home.” 

The singing was not so good as the whist- 
ling, but to Lionel no nightingale’s voice 
could be sweeter than this peripatetic song- 
ster’s, who so cheerfully proclaimed himself 
a stranger and an exile— 

“Way down upon the Swanee River, 
Far, far away, 
That's where my heart is——whew:” 


He suddenly cut short his song, as, turn- 
ing the corner, he became conscious of having 
an audience in the person of some one sitting 
on a heap of stones by she roadside, who 
now addressed him eagerly— 

“Tsay, stop a minute, will you! 
come to grief on my bicycle.” 

“Hallo! Looks more like coming to grief 
off your bicycle, doesn’t it?” was the answer, 
which made sure to Lionel’s ears what his 
eyes had already half suspected in the dusky 
twilight. 

This was no other than his pledged adver- 
sary, the Hampshire lad, at whose mercy he 
now lay; and Lionel wished with all his 
heart that any other person could have come 
to his assistance in such a plight. “Earl 
Percy sees my fall!” he might have reflected 
with the Scottish hero of Chevy Chase. 

“Is that you !’’ exclaimed the donkey-boy, 
coming up. ‘I have been waiting for you 
ever 80 long down there. What's the matter? 
Those other fellows said they were sure 
something must have happened to keep 
you.” 

“Tf you want to fight with me, you must 
wait a bit. I believe 1 have broken my arm. 
I was coming along in a great hurry, not to 
de late, and I got spilt over some brute of 
—a pig, I think it was,’’ said Lionel, 
checking himself just in time from coming 
out with that obnoxious word hog. 

“Oh, I am_sorry—are you much hurt? 
What can I do for you? Is the bicycle 
smashed?” 

“I’m smashed, so it doesn’t much matter. 
Tam afraid I can’t get home, unless some one 
helps me.” 

“Take my arm, and see if you can manage,” 
said this lout, offering his services not at all 
loutishly. 

With his support, Lionel hobbled a few 
paces down the road. But his knee was so 
stiff and sore that he could hardly walk, and 
the arm hanging helpless at his side gave 
him intolerable pain. Seeing what awkward 
work he made of it, the other boy led him to 
a fallen trunk lying at the corner of the road, 
where it began to run over a patch of open 
moor, and there was a little more light. As 
well as he could, he examined into Lionel’s 
injuries, tied up the bleeding knee with his 
handkerchief, found that the arm would not 
bear touching, fetched on the bicycle, and 
did all he could to be helpful, in a way that 
went to his onemy's heart. 

“Would you mind—I live in that house 
over there, just beyond the pond—if you 
would be so kind as to go and tell them I 
have broken down, my mother would—pay 
you well,” Lionel was going to say ; but some- 
thing made him change this to—‘ would be 
very much obliged to you, and so should I.” 

“Allright! Are you sure I ought to leave 
you alone? Or, look here! If you don’t 
mind riding in the donkey-cart, I’ll get it out 
and take you home in two twos, bike and 
all! Our place is close by, just behind the 
trees.” 

“Thank you so much!’ murmured 
Lionel, shivering on the fallen trunk. 

“Then wait a bit, and I'll be back as fast 
as I can.” 
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He vaulted over a gate, and went scudding 
across a field at a pace of which Lionel had 
not thought hobnails capable. Nothing 
could be kinder; yet it came into our hero's 
mind to wonder if this good-natured rustic 
was aware tkat he had to do with a Harrow 
fellow, a baronet, and such like. He seemed 
uncommonly free and easy for a ploughboy ; 
indeed, he did not talk like a country boy at 
all. Next moment, Lionel told himself that 
he was a snob for finding fault with a fellow 
on whose good-will accident had so strangely 
thrown him, and who, bumpkin as he might 
be, was bebaving to him so considerately. 

But he was too cold and miserable and 
shaken out of his self-possession to think 
much about it. No one else passed as he 
gat there, without any shelter against the 
rain that now came on again, listening fret- 
fully for the return of his charitable enemy. 
At length he came, the donkey-cart clattering 
behind him down the field track. He had 
brought a couple of sacks to make bedding 
for the patient, and a jug of new milk to 
refresh him. Lionel thankfully took a long 
pull at it, then let himself be hoisted in us 
carefully as if he had been a baby, and 
propped up with one sack wrapped round 
his legs, the other over his shoulders, his 
f2et swinging down behind. The thoughtful 
bumpkin had even provided a scarf, of which 
he made a sling that was a comfort to the 
bad arm. 

“Tsay, how clever you are! You seem 
to understand all about this sort of thing,” 
Lionel couldn't help saying. 

“Well, I have been to ambulance classes, 
you know. Perhaps I have been reading up 
about it all this afternoon, to see what to do 
if you gave me two black eyes,” Jaughed the 
other boy. “ You sit fast, and if the moke 
doesn’t bear any spite against you for nearly 
knocking his head off this morning, he’ll take 
you along as easily as a perambulator.”” 

The bicycle also was packed on in front, 
and they started off, the donkey’s master 
leading it slowly through the rain, looking 
out for rough places on the road. Lionel 
was much relieved to find himself thus on 
the way home, yet he could not but feel 
humiliated at owing this assistance to one at 
whose hands he had deserved otherwise. 

“T say!’’ he culled out from the cart. 
“What's your name, please?” 

“Howard,” said the other.—‘“* What are you 
afraid of, you stupid? There are no golf- 
balls going at this time of night.” This to 
the donkey, that had jibbed aside. They 
were now passing along the golf-ground 
where their quarrel began. 

“ Howard!” the young baronet could not 
help repeating. That did not seem a name 
for a plebeian, 

“Yes, it meant hog-ward, or keeper of 
pigs, they say, though it lms become a grand 
name nowadays. So, you see, I am something 
better than a hog, as you called me.” 

Lionel cleared his throat, and came out 
with it: 

“I am awfully obliged to you, Howard. 
And, look here, I beg your pardon for calling 
you a Hampshire hog.” 4 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said Howard, laugh- 
ing. “Especially as I am not a Hampshire 
hog at all, so you don’t hurt any of my fecl- 
ings.” 

“I thought you didn’t speak like the 
people here,” said Lionel, and waited for 
further confidences from his new acquaint- 
ance. 

“No—I suppose I should call myself a 
cockney rather. My father was a parsen at 
Camberwell. I have just left the Blue Coat 
School—bare heads, yellow legs, long tails, 
and that sort of thing, you know. One can 
hardly get used to these corduroys.” 

“You have been to tho Blue Coat 
School!” exclaimed Lionel, who had been 
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puzzling whether he saight offer this boy 
money for his services. 

“Seven years of it! But now I am 
going out to join a brother of mine in Nova 
Scotia. The farmer here is a sort of relation 
of ours, and I have come for a couple of 
months to learn something about farming— 
up at five, milk the cows, go the messages, 
regularly apprenticed to the business!” 

“ You must come and see us,” said Lionel, 
rather patronisingly ; to which the other boy 
said nothing, but began to whistle. “You 
see, I made a mistake. I took you for a 
common ploughboy.”” 

“Tdon’t know that common ploughboys 
like being called names any more than other 
people,” answered Howard drily. 

“Well, 1am sorry; a fellow can say no 
more than that.” 

* Of course he can’t. And I am sorry, too, 
for having got into your way. I don’t under- 
stand that new-fangled game of yours—no 
room for it in Newgate Street !—but I was 
really doing my best to haul the old donkey 
along, if you hadn't been in such a hurry. So 
there, we are square! I am afraid that fight 
of ours will have to stand over till you can 
come after me to Canada, when your arm is 
mended. But I suppose the truth is, we 
both let our tempers run away with our 
tongues.” 

Lionel tried to laugh it off. But now they 
reached the gate of his mother’s house, and 
he was spared further discussion. 

You may imagine the surprise, the con- 
fusion, the outcry, when the heir of this 
family was brought home in a donkey-cart 
with his arm and leg tied up. In the midst 
of it, Howard, having safely delivered his 
load, slipped away, without waiting to be 
thanked. The doctor was fetched, who pro- 
nounced Lionel’s left arm fractured below 
the elbow. There was not so much the 
matter with the knee, though it had been 
cut and bruised in a nasty way. Things 
might have been worse, as his fond mother 
was soothed into believing, who had always 
cricd out against bicycling as a dangerous 
amusement for the holder of one of the 
oldest baronetcies in England. 

His arm was duly set, and the patient 
tucked up in bed, fed and coddled as any 
mother’s son would be in such a case. He 
had rather a bad night of it, a little feverish, 
and troubled by a nightmare dream that o 
whole troop of Hampshire hogs were running 
over him and challenging him to throw golf- 
balls at them with his broken arm. But 
next day he was doing pretty well, troubled 
chiefly by the fuss that was being made 
over him; and he could receive his friends 
the Bromtields to tell them all aboutit. In 
short, he healed up as a healthy youngster 
should; and perhaps the mending of the 
bicycle cost more than that of his own 
bones. 

The first day his mother would let him go 
out, with bis arm in a sling, he got her to 
drive him over to the farm where Howard 
lived, meaning to ask this new acquaintance 
to spend Sunday with them. But he came 
too late. That very morning, the ex-Blue 
Coat boy had left on his way to Nova Scotia. 
So now, anyone who wants to provoke him 
must call Lim a Blue Nose, and no more a 
Hampshire Hog. And now Sir Lionel Day 
is one of che best golf-players at Harrow, 
which may not be saying much. Let us 
trust he hrs learned other lessons that none 
of us are the worse of picking up somehow 
or other—for instance, that it is not like a 
gentleman to lose one’s temper and call 
names, as a real Hampshire hog naturally does 
when you run up against him on a bicycle. 
But in this case the hog, for all the noise he 
made, seems-hardly to have got the wor-t 
it. 

[THE END.) 
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Aguantva (H. A. Green).—1. The fish you mention will 
do well enough together, unless the sticklebacks are 
naughty; but they are so interesting we should cer- 
tainly put them in, 2. The proper number of fish {a 
usually said to be about twelve fish to nine gallons of 
water. 3, The best thing to feed them with is the 
little animalcule found in the ditches, which can 
be done by putting in a little ditch water at intervals, 
Inthe winter you must have recourse to artificial 
food—e.g. small pieces of fresh fish, small worms, ete. 
A tery little bread, male at home without any baking. 
powder or anything in it, will nlso do; but all these 
foods should be given very sparingly—not more than 
twice a week or so if the plants, etc, are in gool 
order. 4, You must really find the nearest shop for 
yourself, G. H. King, of 65 Great Portland Street, 
Will supply you. 


FRgsit-WATER BATHING (Seven Years’ Reader).—It is 
not so bracing as sea bathing, but certainly not 
weakening, unless you stay in too long. 


Sroorinc SHoupgrs (H. K.)—Military drill, dumb. 
bells, and Indian clubs systematically used, and the 
habit of standing and walking soldierly and erect. 


RErENTANT ONg has our sympathy, but he must really 
consult his own doctor, though much good advice on 
cases like his is given in our back columns. 


Back SraiEt (O. J. R.).—Only by kindness, love, and 
patience, and noticing any peculiarity he has in his 
movement, etc., which may be changed into a trick, 
But tricks, after all, do not prove sagacity, 


Smoxino (Reckless).—You're a silly boy, and will learn 
better yet. The exception, mind you, ouly proves the 
rule. 


SKELETONISING Mick, ETc. (Bantam).—Skin and remove 
all the flesh, and place the boues near to an ants’ hil- 
lock, 


GARDENING AND GREEN FLY (A Gardener).—There are 
very many books in the market. Write to Mr. 
Upeott Gill, publisher, 170 Strand, for his list. We 
have never found a more effectual remely for green 
fly on roses than that which Adam inay have used, 
the forefinger aud the thumb ! 


DuMB-BELLS, ETc. (E. Duke).—Visit or write to Mr. 
John Piggott, 117 Cheapside, London ; or Benetfink's, 
close by. 

CockaToo MuuLTina (Edith M'Lean).—It is a species 
of vkin disease most difficult to cure. Give pieces 
of wood to gnaw. Feed naturally. Avoid tit-bits 
and hemp-seed. We may have a paper soon on the 
ailments of parrots and cockatoos. 

Piceon Lick (Two Readers).—There is no remedy ex- 
cept attention to the hygiene and sanitation of the loft. 

SVECIMEN® (Naturalist ).—How can 
secing ? Thelittlesnake was most I 
slow-worm, 


ve tell without. 
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Doves (Old Reader).—A mixture of seeds is best, but 
yours have evideut!y dicd from inflammation, You 
Bive us nothing to xo by. 

BEFone BREAKFAST (Valentine Vox).—No, a saunter 
in the garden ; but, if strong, you may have a swim 
and brisk wall 


Sart Eocs (Bantam).—It is difficult to say. Try 
more oats and less sott food, You must not fatten, 


Krerixe Mick (A. M. G.).—Keep perfectly clean, and 
feed mostly on canary-seed and small grains. 


Saut Cat (H. Hewett).—A mixture of old lime from 
walls and rough salt, with a little water, 


Joun L. Wirsox,—We are glad you like the articles on 
the Marine Aquarium, and we intend to have some 
on the Fresh-water Aquarium by the same author 
shortly. The same description of tank will do for 
both, and the scientific principles are precisely the 
same in both cases. 

Ssarsnor.—You had better write to Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 136 Charing Cross Road, London, w., 
about the plates. He keeps Continental sizes,’ and 
yours is probably one of them. A good formula for 
@ hydroquinone developer is: a, hydroquinone #0 
grains, sodium sulphite 160 grains, water up to 10 
07. B, caustic soda (sticks) 40 grains, potassium 
bromide 20 grains, water up to 10 oz. Mix equal 
parts of A aud B immediately before use. 


C. IL1rrr.—The small brass or copper tube can be pro- 
cured from almost any metal warchouse or model 
engineering shop, aud can doubtless be purchased in 
Cambridge. 

Comreritioy and Ceci. Dopps.—Yes, 


BRADFoRD.—The best illustrated articles on swim- 
ming we know of are those that appear in our “Out- 
door Games,” Part 1., price 6d. 


HL. G. H.—Let the tortoise Inose in the garden, and it 
will excavate winter shelter before the frost comes, 


J. W. GILDensLEvE.—You had better write to Mr. W. 
J. Lancaster, 7 Colmore Row, Birmingham, and 
ask your question. It is impossible to know the 
exact details of every camera in the market. We 
believe the lens is a single one, unless otherwise 
ordered. 


8. H. P. (Instantograph).—The Instantograph is a 
long way the better of the two you mention." 1,-Yes, 
‘ou can use it without the shutter for copying, ete. 
‘he lens iy a single one, unless otherwise ordered, 

2, Either “c.c.” platinotype or rough bromide paper. 


Hay. Rrrenarn—1. Must specially train, and pass 
the prescribed examinations. 2. Yes, the“ Tit-Bit" is 
a very good camera. We recommend you to get one 
with a rapid rectilinear Jens, 3, Tell him that you 
and he eannot be "Chants" unless he takes in the 
“BUD” 


‘View FINpER.—In weekly numbers 656 and 657 you 
will find a full description of how to begin work, 
and in 697 and the four following numbers you wiil 
find full hints as to choosing the most suitable appa- 
Tatus, It would take the whole of this columm tor 
mouths to tell you all you want tw know. 


A. F. 0. WILUIAMS.—Printed particulars will be sent 
you on application to the Chapltin-General. Your 
eyesight would probably disqualify you, but that is 
No reason why you should not inquire, 

C. H. Cnomniz.—1. Any bookseller can get them for 
you. They are publishel in the Aldine poets, in 
Gilfillan’s poets, etc. 2, In chess a king can take 


any piece but a king. You have only to think to 
discover why. 


FATHER axpD I.—Those you mention, except X, are 
all good machines; so are those of the Rover Co, 
Premier Co, Coventry Machinists Co, and Humber Co. 
We cannot say more. Why not look at the advertize 
ments in other cycling papers? ‘There are eighteen 
of them now—oue daily, fifteen Weeklies, and two 
monthlies, 


H. Mankrrts.—We bada coloured plate of our pational 


arms which was heraldically exact, but-1t has been 
out of print for years. 


CANADIAN.—The service is very different now from 
what it was twenty years ago, but you might apply 
for particulars to the Secretary of the Compe 
Lime Street, 5.c. i 


WILLIE—We do not publish volumns, but. volumes, 
and the one you want is out of print. 


PEACOCKE.—We have Imd articles on golf. You cont 
not have taken the paper since 1878, as it was not 
then in existence. The people who sell the balls sell 
the paint ang machine for their renewal, 


I. C.—For Indian Clubs sce the illustrated article i 
the first nunaber of “ Indoor Games,” price 641° 


OLD TINBEARD.—1. Yes. 2. The laws of cricket are 
given in all the cricket annuals and In nearly every 
book on the game. We have given them, but canme 
repeat. See “ Cricket" by Dr. W. G. Grace in our 
Bookshelf Series, price 2s, 


F. W. Bevax.—There can be no question that. { 
bookbinding purposes there is nothing like lemtinn, 
But leather is more expensive than cloth in every 
way. j 


Vu 


—Aak at one of the locks, or writ 
retary of the Thames Conservancy. poe 


C. WENNER.—For light exercises use dumb- 
fore breakfast is the best time. ene he 


“W. Davis.—The canoe is not intended for sailing on 


tly sen. It wanld:be better to make the ey 
stetn poste out of a knee instead of out of w pack ne 
as to have the grain along the eurve, ‘ 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


ILLAGES were frequent along the coast, 

and scarce a day passed without the 
anchor being dropped. Sometimes two 
or three hours sufliced to carry on the 
trade, at other times a whole day was 
occupied. Payments were received in 
dollars, ivory, gum, and occasionally in 
gold dust. As they got farther and 
farther from the central seat of the 
Portuguese authority, the watchfulness of 
the captain increased. The guns had 
been got up and mounted again on the 
day they left Inhambane, but at the places 
where they stopped natives were still per- 
mitted to come on board freely. 

“The natives here are not like those in 
the Malay islands, or in the South 
Pacific,” the captain said, in answer 
toa remark from the third mate one 
day, “and there is no fear of their 
attacking an armed ship. Were we 
east ashore in a storm they would 
deem us fair prey—we should be 
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carried straight off into the interior, and 
then would be sold as slaves; but the: 
know well enough that an open attac’ 
would, if repulsed, bring ruin on their 
heads. The fear is not from them, but, 
as we get higher up, from the slave-trading 
Arabs whose dhows go up the rivers, and 
who would not hesitate to attack us if 
they thought that there was a chance of 
success. In that case the vessel would be 
plundered and sunk, and we should be 
sent as slaves to Arabia. However, I 
consider us a match for half a dozen of 
their dhows. The only real ground for 
fear is of being taken by surprise.” 

They worked along the coast of Mozam- 
bique and the mainland of Zanzibar. In 
the latter the captain never landed 
without an armed party, and, although 
the Arabs were willing to trade, there 
was no mistaking their sullen and scowl- 
ing looks, and that they regarded the 
foreigners as interlopers, whose presence 
they only suffered because of the advan- 
tages they gained in trade with them. 

“We must be very careful now, Mr. 
Greener,” the captain said one day; 
“we are near the chief seat of the slave 
trade, and this low coast is full of slug- 
gish streams, where their craft can lie 
hid until filled up with slaves from the 
interior.” 

“But I thought that the Sultan of 
‘Muscat was our ally, and that he did not 
allow the slave trade to be carried on?” 
Mr. Newland, the third mate, said. 

“Nor does he in his own dominions,” 
the captain replied; “but there are a 
score of ports open to these ruttians, and 
every Arab on the coast is more or less 
concerned in the trade. Our cruisers do 
their best to put a stop to it, but I should 
say that for every dhow captured there 
are fifty get away safely ; and the protits 
of the trade are so great that, even if one 
in three was captured and condemned, it 
would still be profitable. We must see 
that the watches on deck are vigilant. The 
boarding-nettings must in future be triced 
up every night, and the guns and muskets 
loaded.” 

Three days later they were anchored 
off the mouth of a village. They had 
arrived there early in the evening, and 
two Arabs had at once come off in a 
boat, asked questions about the goods 
carried, and stated that in the morning 
they would come off to trade. They said 
casually, however, that things were very 
slack at present, and that they should 
require no great quantity of goods. The 
captain and both the first and second 
officers had on their previous visits to the 
coast picked up sufficient Arabic to enable 
them to converse with the traders without 
difficulty. Their traffic with the natives 
was carried on partly by signs and partly 
by means of the native interpreter they 
had engaged at Inhambane upon the re- 
commendation of one of the Arabs, who 
said that he understood the various dia- 
Jects of the coast. 

So far, he had turned out a valuable 
man ; but they had noticed that at each 
place where they had stopped he had 
generally had a short conversation apart 
with the Arab traders. On one occasion 
the captain had asked what he had been 
saying to one of them, and he had an- 
swered, ‘He asked me if you were a 
yood man, and whether the first price 
you asked was the last, Some traders 
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ask much, but will take little for their 
goods. I told him that you were a fair 
trader, and asked the price you meant to 
take, and that it was no good trying to 
beat you down.” ‘The answer seemed 
reasonable, but tho captain was not 
wholly satisfied ; still, the man discharged 
his duties zealously, and he had no fault 
to find with him. As the traders left the 
ship, Dacre, who was standing near, ob- 
served that one of them had a short and 
rapid conversation with the interpreter, 
who had placed himself near the gang- 
way. 

The first mate, who had come out with 
them from the cabin, was speaking to 
one of the Arabs while the other con- 
versed with the interpreter, and did not 
notice what he was doing. Dacre 
thought nothing more of it, supposing 
that the conversation had related to the 
trade to be transacted on tho following 
morning. The night was darker than 
usual, for the river brought down a mist 
with it, and, although the sky was bright 
overhead, it was difficult to sec a boat's 
length on the water. There was not o 
breath of air stirring. The boys came 
on deck with Mr. Greener at the end of 
the middle watch. 

“ Anything new, Mr. Adams ?"" 

“Nothing, except that once or twice I 
have heard slight sounds up the river.” 

““ What sort of sounds ?” 

“They were splashes, such as might 
have been made by a big fish jumping, or 
by an oar.” 

“Tt makes a deal of difference which 
it was,” the first mate said. “ Fish 
jumping would be no odds one way or 
the other, but the sound of an oar might 
mean mischief. Those fellows who came 
on board this evening made out that 
trade was very slack, but we heard two 
days ago from one of the natives that, on 
the contrary, trade was very brisk, and 
that many slaves had been brought down. 
There may be half a dozen dhows up the 
river, and they could float down with the 
stream with just an occasional stroke of 
an oar to keep their heads in the right 
direction, and we should be none the 
wiser, in this river fog, until they were 
upon us. You must keep a brisk look- 
out, men,’’ he went on, raising his voice ; 
“this is just the sort of night the Arabs 
would choose for attacking us.” 

An hour passed, and then one of the 
men forward called out: 

“T can hear a distant sound, sir.” 

“Which way?” 

“Down south, sir. It sounds to me 
like the beat of paddles.”’ 

Mr. Greener went 
listened. 

“You are right, Tompkins,” he said; 
“it is a canoe or a dhow coming up the 
coast. It must be a couple of miles 
away. Very likely they are making for 
this river.” 

A few minutes later Lionel said: 

“T hear a confused sound to the north, 
Mr. Greener. I thought I heard it some 
minutes ago, and now I am sure of it. 
There it is again, sir.”’ 

“ Paddles,” the mate said confidently, 
“and more than one boat, or we should 
hear a more regular sound. You had 
better call the captain.” 

The latter was soon on deck. 

“Lionel tells me that you hcar boats, 
Mr. Greener.” 


forward, and 


“Yes, sir; there is one coming up from 
the south, and two or more coming from 
the north. They are both rowing in this 
direction, for the sounds are growing 
louder. They may be a good way off still, 
but in these fogs sounds are very deceiv- 
ing.” 

“ At any rate, Mr. Greener, it will do 
no harm to call the other watch up. One 
cannot be too careful in these waters. 
Tell them to turn out quietly, and take 
their stations at the guns.”’ 

The sounds of rowing grew louder. 

“They cannot be more than half a 
mile away now, Greener,” the captain 
said. “ There is evidently one dhow to 
the south and two to the north. Well, I. 
have no fear but that we can give a good 
account of them, though I wish this fog 
would lift.”’ 

“ Look, sir, look!’ Dacre exclaimed ; 
“here is a craft coming right down on 
us.” 

naaly through the mist the spars of a 
native boat could be made cut but halfa 
cable's length away. She had evidently 
dropped down the river. 

“Look out!” the captain shouted in 
Arabic. “You will be into us. Drop 
your anchor, or I will give you a broad- 
side!” 

The answer was a fierce yell of de- 
fiance, and in a moment shouts arose in 
several directions, and the sounds of oars 
were heard. 

“ There are half a dozen of the scoun- 
drels!’’ the captain exclaimed. “Be 
ready with your guns, lads, on the port 
side, and as soon as you sce her hull, take 
her between wind and water. We will 
get rid of her, at all events.” 

A moment later the hull of a large 
dhow loomed up. 

“ Fire, men!” the captain shouted. 

There was a movement of the lighted 
matches, but no sound followed. 

“What is the matter, lads?’’ the 
captain asked, as a volley of execrations 
broke out. 

“ The guns are spiked, sir,” one of the 
men called out. 

Mr. Greener ran down from the poop. 

“It is true, sir,” he cried out a moment 
later. “A flat-headed nail has been 
driven through each vent.” 

“Ts it the same thing on the starboard 
side?’ the captain asked, and an atfirma- 
tive shout rose in answer. 

“Stand to your muskets and pikes, 
men ; we will beat them off yet.”’ 

“We are all right here, sir.” the third 
mate shouted from the forecastle. 

“Let them haveit, then, Mr. Newland,” 
and the swivel gun poured its contents 
into the crowded deck of the dhow, which 
was now but a ship's length away. 

“Get your knives out, lads,"’ the cap. 
tain said to the boys, “ those nails cannot 
be driven down hard without somebody 
hearing it, and they may have been only 
pushed in; get your blades under their 
heads and prise them up.” 

The boys ran down tothe guns; although 
many of the oars of the dhow had been 
dropped when the gun swept her deck, 
she had sufficient way on to bring 
her alongside. The pirates endeavoured 
to leap on board, aad a yell of rage was 
raised as they found the obstacle in their 
way; one as loud and fierce Was raised 
bythe sailors, as musket after musket 
was raisedyand the hammers fell vainly. 
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Dashing them down they seized their 

pikes, and one dark form dropped down 

after another as the enemy tried to climb 
the net. 

“Try your pistols, lads,” the captain 
shouted, and shot after shot told that 
thes weapons had not been tampered 
with. 

“That is right,’ the captain shouted ; 
“cease firing, and keep your pistols for 
them if they gain the deck.” 

A moment later the men on the port 
side were as hotly engaged as their com- 
rades, as two dhows came up alongside, 
while another joined that to starboard. 
This, however, as it came on was racked 
Wy a storm of grape from the pivot gun, 
and so terrible was its effect that the sur- 
vivors of the crew made for a time no effort 
to board. While a furious fight was going 
on, and the Arabs with their swords and 
knives were hacking away at the boarding 
nettings or thrusting through them with 
their spears, Lionel and Dacre worked 
away desperately at the nails. As the 
captain had suspected, these had evidently 
been thrust in by hand, and came out 
readily as soon as they got the blades of 
their knives under the heads. A sailor, 
following them, renewed the priming as 
fast as they removed the nails. When 
they had finished the last gun on each 
side they ran up to the poop. ' 

“The guns are all ready for action, 
captain.” 

“Thank God for that; now, 
sweep their decks for them—fire.” 
A terrible yell of dismay followed the 
discharge of the guns. The brig standing 
higher ont of water than her antagonists, 
the fire produced a terrible effect on the 
decks of the dhows. The Arabs had 
believed that means had been taken to 
efectually silence the guns, and the 
broadsides took them completely by sur- 
prise. Before they could recover from 
their dismay, the guns were reloaded 

again and, crammed to the mouth with 
bullets, they again poured in their fire. 

“Now, lads, you can give them your 
pistols; take steady aim at their leaders.” 

The pistols cracked rapidly. The Arabs, 
who had lost two-thirds of their number, 
now thought only of pushing the dhows 
away from the ship's side, and in a 
minute or two were drifting astern, mere 
wrecks, their bulwarks smashed in, their 
decks torn by the storm of bullets, and 
covered with dead and dying men. The 
concussion of the firing had lifted the fog 
somewhat, and the dawn was just break- 
ng. Five more dhows were discovered 
approaching from the north. 

“Load with ball, men, and all sim at 
he first dhow. Don’t throw away ashot, 
vut take her on the water line.” 

The pivot gun was tlie first to fire, and 
he shot, well aimed, struck her just on 
he water's edge ; the guns on the port side 
hen spoke out as they were brought to 
ear, and as she was but fifty yards away 
very ball told. 

* Well done, lads! that has settled her,” 
he captain shouted. “Load again as 
nickly as you can.” 

The water indeed was pouring fast 
irough the ragged hole made by the first 
not; a minute later the crew were seen 
imping overboard and swimming to the 
ther craft ustern. The guns were now 
iected against these, and as the first boat 
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disappeared from the water, the others, ap- 
palled at the disasters suffered by five of 
their consorts, turned and rowed rapidly 
away, while a loud cheer broke from the 
crew of the Antelope. 

“Knock off from the guns, lads; wo 
mighi certainly sink one or two of those 
cripples behind, but they have been pun- 
ished heavily enough. Neither of them is 
rowing more than six. oars, and they must 
have lost two-thirds of their number at 
least. Now, in the first place, what is our 
loss ?”” 

“One man killed, sir, and ten or twelve 
wounded, more or less severely, by their 
spears.” 

“Tt is well that it is no worse, 
Mr. Greener: after the treachery that 
crippled us at first, we might have thought 
ourselves fortunate if we had got off with 
half our number. Of course it was that 
rascally interpreter. I suppose the scoun- 
drel has bolted. Did anyone see him go 
overboard?” 

“T heard a splash under the bow,” 
the third mate said, “just after I had 
fired the first shot. I did not give the 
matter a thought at the time, but I have 
no doubt he made his way along while we 
were busy and jumped overboard.” 

“No doubt he arranged the matter 
yesterday. Did he speak to either of 
those two fellows who came on board, Mr. 
Greener?” 

“ Not that I noticed, sir.” 

“He did speak to one of them,"’ Dacre 
said; “the other stopped to talk to Mr. 
Greener for a minute, and the first walked 
to the gangway at once. Hassan was 
standing there, and the two talked very 
fast together till the other left Mr. Greener 
and joined him. I didnot hear what they 
said, and at the time did not think any. 
thing about it, supposing that it had some- 
thing to do with the business of the 
cargo.” 

“That was when the mischief was 
done,” the captain said ; “ it is a pity that 
you did not mention it to me, though I do 
not see that it would have made any 
difference—we were as watchful as we 
could have been had we been sure that 
we were going to be attacked. I wonder 
how the fellow managed to spike the 
guns—did anyone notice him on deck?” 

No one had done so. 

“Tt was done in the middle watch, or 
in the first part of your watch, Mr. 
Greener; he had plenty of time to 
manage it, and no doubt crept round from 
gun to gun, lifting the covers of the vents 
and pressing the nails in, and lying down, 
perhaps, between them when anyone was 
near. I expect that he dared not venture up 
forward—Mr. Newland was on duty there, 
and the men would all be keenly on the 
watch, and the gun being in the centre 
and standing up against the sky, there 
would have been no chance of his tamper- 
ing with it without being seen at once. 
However, it is well that it is no worse. 
How about the muskets? Of course 
he got at them while they were in the 
racks against the masts. What did he do— 
shake the priming out ?” 

“He did worse than that, sir, he took 
the flints out; of course, if it had been 
daylight, we should have seen it at once, 
but in the dark no one noticed it.” 

“There is no-doubt that he was put on 
board solely to betray us, and that he 
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told the Arabs that ho would answer for 
the guns and muskets being disabled. 
Directly they got ashore they sent off word 
to those dhows to the north and south, 
fearing that some accident might tako 
place and that the five craft up the river 
would not turn out a match for us. 
Hassan no doubt calculated that they 
would cut through the nets and over- 
whelm us at once, and never dreamt 
that we should have time to get the nails 
out of the vents before they had done with 
us. I expect he forgot to tell his friends 
about the netting, for that shout of rage 
they gave when they met with it as they 
tried to board showed that it came upon 
them as a complete surprise. Who is it 
that is killed?” 

“ William Jones, sir.” 

“A stout young fellow, and it was his 
first voyage abroad. Now, let us see to the 
wounded.” 

In a short time these were all bandaged, 
and those most severely hurt were placed 
in hammocks swung up under an awning. 
The work was hardly done when a dark 
line was to be seen on the sea. 

“ Heave the anchor short, and set all sail, 
Mr. Greener; we shall have the breeze in 
ten minutes.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of The Finder of the White Elephant," “In Siberian Forests," ete., ete. 


T was drawing toward noon on the 
morning after the great storm. The 
whole town had crowded down to the edge 
of the harbour (for what remained of the 


breakwater 
itself was still impassable 
from the ceaseless breaking 
of the waves right over it) to 
stare wonderingly at the havoc 
of the night. The wind had by 
this time fallen considerably, but the 
sea ran higher than ever; and the 
two watchers, who stood looking down 
at it from the balcony of a large house 
above the town, could see jet after jet of 
glittering spray spout high into the air, 
far over the roofs below them. 

The house in front of which they 
were standing —picturesquely situated 
in the midst of a small garden, on the 
brow of the slope along which the town 
was built—was the principal hotel of 
the place, variously known as “ Pin- 
heiros”’ (Pines), the ‘* English hotel,” 
or,more simply, “ Brown’'s.”’ It was 
a big, massive, old - fashioned 
building, with an ancient Por- 
tuguese coat-of-arms carved 
above its green-railed 


(With Mtustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER IV.—THE HUNGRY SEA. 
“Well, Fred,’ said the taller of the 
two, “isn't it something to have roses 
and camellias in full bloom in Decem- 
ber?” 


have lost that storm if they had. It’s the 
first time in my life that I ever felt grateful 
to the custom-house.”” 

“ And didn’t all that make you afraid in 
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‘Yes, there is a boat out there; God help the crew.'' 


balcony, and a flight of stone steps, as 
steep as the stair of a Norman castle, 
leading up to its small, narrow door, 
m the middle of which a bell-handle 
cted like a nose, while over the 
\ppeared the date “1724.” 


“T should think so!” cried his brother, 
looking admiringly at the brilliant array 
of flowers in the garden below him; 
“this is a first-rate place, and no mistake. 
I say, though, wasn’t it lucky they 
wouldn't let us land last night ? ;we’d.just. 


the least ?’’ asked Lionel, looking fixed! 
at him, 

“ Well, I did get a bit of a scare once 
answered the boy simply, “when yc 
didn’t come jback, and I thought som 
thing had happened to you.” 


The elder brother laid his strong hand 
affectionately upon the lad's shoulder, 
without saying a word; and a: short 
silence followed, broken at length by 
Lionel. 

“ Grand that sea looks, doesn’t it? I’ve 
seen nothing finer since I used to watch 
the ‘rollers’ in Ceylon. If I were a 
photographer, I should have been taking 
views of it all the morning. I must just 
get my telescope, and see it a bit 
nearer.” 

But scarcely had he put the glass to 
his eye, when Fred, standing beside him, 
saw him start slightly, and a very grave 
look come suddenly over his strong, hand- 
some face. Then Lionel steadied the 
glass upon the edge of the balcony-rail, 
and looked through it again, long and 
earnestly. 

“What's up, old fellow?” asked the 
wondering Fred; “do you see anything 
special 2?” 

“T'm afraid I do,” said Lionel gravely, 
as he slightly altered the focus of the 
glass, and looked again. “ Yes, it’s just 
as I thought—there’s a boat out there. 
God help her crew!” 

“A boat!’ echoed Fred, in a tone of 
dismay, instantly realising the full horror 
of the tragedy which that one word im- 
plied. 

And, taking the glass, he looked fixedly 
through it in his turn. 

There she was, sure enough—so far 
away to the south as to be quite invisible 
without the telescope, but evidently 
making for the island—now completely 
hidden by the mighty waves around her, 
and then suddenly surging up on the 
crest of a mountain billow, just as she 
seemed lost for ever. 

The two brothers exchanged glances, 
and in another moment were out of the 
house and hurrying down toward the 
harbour, Lionel thrusting his telescope 
into its case as he ran. 

Nothing that they could do would be 
of any avail to help the doomed craft, 
and the spot where they had just been 
standing commanded a far better view of 
her movements than any which they 
would be likely to have from the landing- 
place. But both alike felt that restless 
impulse which makes it impossible for 
the ordinary Englishman to remain in- 
active in the presence of any great cata- 
strophe, even though he can do nothing to 
govern the event; and had the fate of the 
imperilled boat and her crew hung upon 
them alone, they could not have hastened 
more eagerly down to the custom-house 
landing. 

By the time that they reached it, the 
distant boat had evidently been sighted 
by the eager crowd along the shore; for 
the brothers suddenly found themselves 
all but swept away by a living wave of 
struggling, jostling figures, surging vio- 
iently toward the outer face of the custom- 
house quay. Fred and Lionel sprang like 
wild-cats up a great tower of cross-laid 
planks, piled twenty feet high along the 
edge of the wharf; but scarcely had they 
reached the top, when they were encircled 
with a double wall of excited spectators— 
men, women, and children. 

“Look about, and try if you can see 
Cyril anywhere,” said Lionel to his 
brother. ‘“ He’s gone down to the agent’s 
office, you know, and that’s only a step 
from here.’’ 
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But among the hundreds already as- 
sembled, and the scores that kept flocking 
in to join them, it was not easy to single 
out any one figure; and though Fred 
sent his quick eyes on every side in quest 
of his crony, he looked in vain. 

“Where's the boat now? I can't see 
anything of her!’ suddenly exclaimed a 
native tradesman who stood near Lionel. 

“She’s gone!" rejoined a woman's 
voice; ‘may God have mercy upon the 
souls of the poor men!” 

“No! there sho rises again!’ shouted 
a burly fisherman in a red woollen cap, 
waving his hand gleefully. ‘She'll do it 

et!” 

“If she does, har people will have 
better luck than they deserve,” growled a 
bare-footed peasant beside him. “Think 
of any man being mad enough to venture 
across from Santa Maria in a sea like 
this!” 

At the last words, Lionel’s face changed 
so suddenly and so ominously that his 
brother (who was not yet far’ enough 
advanced in Portuguese to make out 
more than a word or two of the talk here 
and there) looked at him in surprise, and 
asked eagerly what was the matter. 

But, in truth, Lionel had only too good 
cause to look troubled; for, at the men- 
tion of Santa Maria, there darted through 
his mind a new and terrible apprehension. 

What was it that Cyril Smith had said 
about his uncle having gone over to the 
smaller island, and about his being the 
man to come back whenever he thought 
fit, no matter what storm might be blow- 
ing? Could it be he who was thus 
battling for life before their eyes in the 
very jaws of destruction, with all the 
chances against him ? 

The grim thought had hardly occurred 
to him, when it was fully and fatally con- 
firmed. 

“ There's only one man here who could 
be so mad as to doit, and that’s the English- 
man,” said another fisherman in reply to 
the peasant. “If that boat comes from 
Santa Maria, he must be on board.” 

Lionel’s face fell yet more; and his 
brother—when this new aspect of the 
case was explained to him—locked quite 
as troubled as he. 

The storm-tossed craft was now near 
enough to let everyone see plainly that 
she was 4 small fishing-boat, and that 
only two figures were visible aboard. 
The little rag of o sail that she carried, 
tiny as it was, was quite as much as she 
could stand in such a wind; but both the 
men who sailed her were evidently 
skilled seamen, and the way in which 
she was handled called forth the hearty 
admiration of the spectators, many of 
whom had themselves been contending 
with the sea ever since they were old 
enough to handle rudder or oar. 

Up and down, up and down—now 
flung up like a stone from a sling on the 
crest of & monstrous billow, now shot 
downward with the dizzy, sickening 
whirl of a man hurled headlong over a 
precipice. Again and again the lookers- 
on held their breath, as one of these 
liquid mountains came rushing on, and 
hung high in the air over that tiny ark of 
refuge ; and more than once a quick gasp 
ran through the crowd, as a bursting 
avalanche of snow-white foam hid boat 
and men, as it seemed, for ever. But 
still she rose again, and on she came once 


more—slowly, indeed, but as steadily and 
gallantly as ever. 

“Bravo! she'll do it yet, please God!” 
cried the big fisherman who stood near 
Lionel. 

But a hard-faced old sailor beside them 
shook his grey head with gloomy signifi- 
cance. 

“She's all right while she keeps on 
this tack,” said he; “but she must get 
her head round presently, if she means to 
make the harbour, and when she gets 
broadside-on to this sea, what then?" 

What then, indeed? Lionel changed 
countenance again as he listened, for he 
knew enough of navigation to see at once 
that the old seaman was right. On her 
present course, the boat had the wind 
and sea with her, and, if she could avoid 
being actually overwhelmed by a bursting 
wave, she seemed to have a fair chance 
of escape; but, sooner or later, she must 
come about, in order to get within the 
breakwater, and, in doing so, would 
expose her whole side to those tremendous 
waves, the least of which could have 
swallowed her like a straw. 

And now, as the decisive moment drew 
near, there sank over the whole throng a 
grim and gloomy silence. No one stirred, 
no one spoke; they hardly seemed to 
breathe. Amid all those assembled hun- 
dreds not a sound was heard. 

Would the boat clear the end of the 
breakwater, or would she be dashed 
against it? That was the first question, 
but it was soon answered; for, after a 
brief though terrible interval of racking 
suspense (during which the brave little 
craft was hidden behind the great stone 
wall), she struggled into view again; and 
(to the surprise of the landsmen, and the 
admiration of the sailors), instead of at- 
tempting to turn at once, she ran on until 
it seemed as if a moment more would 
hurl her to destruction against the fatal 
ieee that bristled upon her starboard 

ow. 

Could she come about in time? The 
gazers clenched their hands, and bit their 
lips till they bled. Men stood on tiptoe— 
women held up their children to look— 
and so overwhelming was the excitement 
of that moment, that even the strong- 
nerved Lionel, when the man next him 
happened to cough suddenly, started at 
the sound as if he had been shot. 

And then the end came, swiftly and 
suddenly as the thunderclap follows the 
lightning. Down came the sail—round 
swung the boat’s bow—and then the 
scores of watching eyes saw her vanish 
into the hollow of a great wave, as if 
entering a cavern mouth, while at the 
same instant a heavy squall of rain 
blotted out the whole landscape as if it 
had never been. 

A mutiled groan went wailing through 
that forest of eager faces. 

“They’re gone—God have pity on 
them !’’ moaned a woman's voice. 

“Ay,” rejoined a man, ‘“there’s an 
end of them now; I saw the boat go 
right over!” 

And so overwhelming was the horror 
of this sudden and terrific catastrophe, 
that the pelting rain which was drenching 
them all to the skin was almost unfelt. 

But the squall went as quickly as it 
came, and when it had passed, the first 
thing they saw (could they believe their 
eyes ?) was-the missing, boat, without her 
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sail, indeed, and seemingly half full of 
water--for one of the two men was baling 
as if for life and death—but still afloat, 
and making for the landing ! 

Then the emotion of the excitable 
crowd rose to absolute frenzy. Women 
sobbed alond—men who had never seen 
each other till that moment caught one 
another's hands like old friends—and the 
whole mass, breaking loose at once, went 
rushing and roaring down to the landing- 
place in such frantic haste that several 
persons were severely bruised, and one or 
two actually knocked into the water. 

Not without a most vigorous exertion 
of his great strength did Lionel get him- 
self and his brother safe out of that human 
whirlpool ; but it was done at last, and then 
he turned as if to go back into the town. 

“Can't we stay and see them come 
ashore ?” pleaded Fred. 
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“No, no—I can’t have you standing 
about when you're wet through; and be- 
sides, we should never be able to get near 
them in this crush. Come along!” 

Back to the hotel they went accord- 
ingly, to have (as Fred phrased it) “a 
change and a rub-down”; after which 
Lionel, leaving his brother fully ocoupied 
in recording this new adventure in his 
diary, went away to the drawing-room of 
the hotel, from the balcony of which he 
had watched the first appearance of the 
adventurous boat, only two hours before. 

He found there, seated near the win- 
dow, a small, thin, dark-faced man, 
plainly though very neatly dressed. By 


is appearance, Lionel judged him to be 
a foreigner; but whether Portuguese or 
Frenchman, the young Englishman could 
not decide, for although the stranger 
had at first sight a look of both, he was 


not, on a second glance, exactly like 
either. 

The Unknown rose and bowed politely 
as Lionel entered; and the latter, having 
returned his salute, was just considering 
in what language to address him, when 
the other anticipated him by saying in 
English : 

“Mr. Lionel Clover, I presume? I am 
very glad to have the pleasure of meeting 
you.” 

“Do you know me, then?" asked the 
young man, somewhat surprised. “I 
don’t think I have ever had the pleasure 
of meeting you before.” 

“No, I dare say not,” said the stranger, 
with a quiet smile; ‘ but you know my 
nephew, Cyril Smith, and I have to thank 
you most heartily for all your kindness to 
him. My name is Reginald Horseley.’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


A™. so it came about that I was to be con- 
signed to the care of Dr. Goodman, at 
Hillbrow Hall. 

On a bright midsummer day, early in the 
afternoon, | was standing outside the great 
gate at Hillbrow Hall. The cab from which 
I had alighted was fast receding in the 
distance, along the coach-drive which com- 
municated with the main road. Near me 
was a pile of luggage, which cabby had, 
somewhat unceremoniously, deposited outside 
the gate. This may have been because I 
paid my fare, and tipped him, in advance. 

My parents were going abroad on this very 
day. So I had been sent to school a day 
before the general assembly. I was not 
“utterly cast down,” as are some schoolboys 
on like occasions. Similar experiences in 
the past had partially reconciled me to the 
inevitable. I shed a few tears at parting 
with my mother. My father gave me a 
sovereign, and a blunt “ Good-bye, boy!” 
which I knew, from him, meant as much as 
if he had been far more demonstrative. My 
weekly allowance of pocket-money was to be 
paid me by Dr. Goodman, and was in excess 
of the amount falling to the average school- 
boy. But an only son, and a loving mother, 
gives the cue. 

I have always likened going to school to 
having a tooth drawn—after the final wrench 
matters begin to improve. The railway 
journey was uneventful. I had a second- 
class compartment all to myself, and fixed 
my mind on the new scenes and new friends 
amongst whom my lot was now to be cast; 
so much so, in fact, that I went to sleep, and 
might have gone any number of stations 
beyond my destination but for an obliging 
porter, who roared his pronunciation of the 
station into my ear, and awoke me with such 
a start that I painfully bumped my head. 
But he was a very obliging porter, and 
collected my luggage for me, which he placed 
in the cab I engaged, and touched his cap 


when I tipped him, just as if I really had — 
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CHAPTER II.—REPRISALS. 


impressed him with a due sense of my 
importance. 

A stillness, which secmed strange to me, 
hung about Hillbrow Hall. I suppose I had 
forgotten my early arrival, and had pictured 
to myself a demonstration of noisy boys 
waiting for meat the great gate. Why I 
had done this I cannot say, for I well knew 
my age and standard of learning would not 
serve to elevate me above the juniors. How- 
ever, 8 boy at school soon finds out his 
level—as did I. 

Having stared for a time at the gate, under 
the hazy impression that a sort of automatic 
Open Sesame would cause it to give me 
admission, and finding eventually it did not, 
I gave some attention to the bell-pull. Now, 
some bells—from causes best known to 
their owners —will not ring. Dr. Goodman’s 
was not of these “silent-hung summoners.” 
What a mighty peal burst forth to be sure! 
I had no idea it was hung so delicately, and 
had given it a good homely pull. Clang, 
clang—boom—clatter—tinkle, tinkle ad lib. 
My first impression was I had rung the fire- 
bell; my next wasto bolt. Where? I could 
not take with me, on such short notice, my 
pile of luggage. Before I could decide upon 
a course of action, a side-door swung open, 
and what I conjectured to be the school 
janitor appeared on the scene, surveying me 
with looks anything but of a conciliatory 
nature. I thought him a surly old fellow 
at his best; but I came to know old John 
better, and found him a good sort in his 
way. That I formed 8 wrong impression of 
him was partly his own fault, for his first 
greeting was not the essence of politeness. 

“Hullo!” said he, in a deep bass. ‘* The 
first arrival, hey? Is of some importance, 
also—to himself. Rings the bell, too, as if 
he’d more right to it than the Doctor. 
Suppose we gets about fifty like him here— 
I wonder if life’ll be worth living any longer ? 
But I'm to treat you az young gentlemen; 


and inaybe some of ’em will treat me and my 


bell with the respect as is our due. Pass in, 
young gentleman, and go and report yourself 
to the Doctor. I'll see to your luggage.” 

“ But,” asked I, entering, ‘‘ where shall I 
find the Doctor?” 

“In his study, I suppose; and a young 
gentleman of your importance ought to 
march right up to the front door to inquire.” 

“And to report your disrespect,’’ hotly 
cried I. 

“I'm not meaning to be disrespectful. 
young gentleman; as you'll find when you 
know me better. Bless you! I've had the 
custody of hundreds of boys in my time, 
and came here highly recommended. You'll 
find old John knows his place—when you 
comes to know him better. Boys is boys: 
that sums ‘em up—'cepting I know ‘em. 
I'm a friend to ’em as treats me properly— 
perhaps I'm an enemy to ‘em as don't. 
‘We'll all find each other out—good points 
and bad—in due time. Now, you just cut, 
and report yourself.” 

Somehow, I already began to like the old 
man, for in spite of his garrulousness and 
blunt style of expressing himself (in him the 
two were synonymous), he spoke in a hearty 
way, quite refreshing. You will hear more 
of him later on. 

I did march right up to the front door— 
never on any other occasion that I can 
recollect. It did not appear that I com- 
mitted any gross trespass. A rosy-cheeked 
maid conducted me to the study. Dr. Good- 
man received me most kindly; inquired of 
my parents; of my journey; if I thought I 
would be happy at Hillbrow Hall; and a lot 
of other questions, most of them, I think, to 
put me at my ease. 

Mrs. Goodman came in, and kissed me on 
both cheeks. I confess (and it was a wrong 
feeling) I felt it somewhat detracted from my 
manliness ; yet when pretty little Rosie came 
running in, and her mamma made her kiss 
me (which was not very graciously done). a 


totally different feeling animated my youth- 
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ful breast. I blushed very becomingly (?), 
and mentally vowed to her champion 
against all comers. When I came to know 
that Rosie had kissed all the juniors, and 
shook hands with the seniors and greeted 
them with a few well-chosen words of wel- 
come, and that every boy, senior and junior, 
had vowed as I had done, I at first indulged 
bitter jealousy, but eventually came to a 
sense of my own unworthiness, after which 
my mind worked in a broader and more 
elevating groove. 

I was offered lunch, but preferred waiting 
until tea-time. 

Mrs. Goodman and Rosie, I gathered from 
@ conversation they had with the Doctor, 
were going visiting, and shortly left the 
room. 

The Doctor went on with his writing, 
which my arrival had interrupted, and be- 
came oblivious of my presence. I sat quiet 
as a mouse—not liking to do anything else. 
My thoughts reverted ts Tom Goodman and 
my challenge. I wondered I had not seen 
him ; for I had been thinking, if we must 
fight, I would like to have it over to-day, 
instead of when the other fellows were 
about. Perhaps I indulged a hope that Tom 
would not fight; if so, it was shortly rudely 
dispelled. 

It is a strange fact (the truth of which I 
have more than once proved) that if occasion 
arises for strict quiet, an impulse to cough or 
sneeze comes upon one which it is impossible 
to combat. So it was with me. Had I been 
an elderly gentleman of scanty locks, I might 
have thought I had been sitting in the 
draught of the door or window; but being 
ouly a schoolboy, I prefer to attribute the 
sneeze I gave to some unexplained pheno- 
menon. It was a startler, and no mistake ! 
It startled me! It startled the tabby Tom, 
which had been asleep on the back of the 
Doctor’s chair. Tabby made a bolt for the 
door (as he thought), but disappeared like a 
flash up the chimney! For three days he 
was no more seen. When found at last, 
wandering about the roof of the house, mew- 
ing piteously, he was half-starved. N.B.— 
How did he get up the chimney? I don’t 
know: all I do know, he was found on the 
roof, as stated. The three days’ interval is 
unexplained. 

Dr. Goodman had just signed his name to 
the letter he had been writing, and was 
adding an elaborate final “flourish.” No 
doubt he was also startled. His pen dug 
into the paper, and produced a “ sputter” 
which obliterated a fair percentage of the 
writing. As he sprang to his feet, his high- 
backed chair went backward with a fearful 
clatter. I fancy he must have barked his 
shin against the edge of his desk. Certainly 
he nursed it most tenderly, and pirouetted 
round on one foot, with an agility truly 
astonishing. Not until he capsized another 
chair, and almost a small card-table loaded 
with valuable ornaments, did he recover his 
presence of mind. And all this confusion 
the outcome of a modest—well, not exactly 
—sneeze ! 

“ Dear me!” cried the Doctor, hastily ad- 
jasting his glasses, and fixing his glance 
sternly upon me. ‘ How you did startle me, 
Wentworth! Have you—er—firearms in 
your possession ?” 

“No, sir—please, 
gasped I. 

“Only a sneeze! How. very ridiculous. 
The fact is, I had forgotten your presence. 
But you are my guest to-day,” smiling 
blandly, ‘so I apologise for my forgetful- 
Ness.” 

“It is I who should apologise, sir,” said I. 
“ Allow me to set up your chair again; and 
then, please, sir, I'd like a run in the play- 
ground."* 

“Of course! I ought to have proposed it 


sir—I—I sneezed!” 
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myself. Tom, whose acquaintance you made 
at your first visit, is somewhere about. You 
will tind him, no doubt, and, I hope, improve 
your acquaintance.” 

“T hope so, sir,’”’ preparing to depart. 

“Well, do not get into any mischief, for 
my son is an adept at getting into scrapes; 
though to-day, as my guest, you are privi- 
leged. Do not ferget that to-morrow you 
will be my pupil, and must strictly conform 
to the school rules.” 

It was on my tongue to make an elaborate 
protestation that I was a model boy; but 
not happening to be such, and shrewdly sus- 
pecting the Doctor knew it as well as I, I 
merely replied, “ Yes, sir.” As there was 
no one to show me out, I went as I came— 
by the front door. But then I was a guest— 
and privileged! Three times already had I 
been told this. And the warning against not 
getting into mischief! Did he suspect? 
Had Tom let out how I had challenged him ? 
As I set out in search of that worthy youth, 
my mind was somewhat depressed, and I had 
little stomach for the fight. 

I wandered in the grounds quite half an 
hour before I found my opponent—as I 
chose to consider Master Tom. I came to 
the conclusion he was eluding me, and grew 
correspondingly valiant; but I had misjudged 
him. I came upon him at last, engaged in 
an innocent and harmless occupation. He 
was kneeling at the edge of a large, deep 
tank, which had been constructed in case of 
fire. A pumping station was being erected 
near the river, whence the water was to be 
forced up the hill to fill the tank, as well as 
a large tank in the house to supply the resi- 
dents. The tank was not yet covered in, the 
workmen being then engaged at the pumping 
station. A good deal of odds and ends were 
lying about. I was attracted by the stave of 
a cement barrel. An idea, suggested by 
Tom’s position, had entered my head, where- 
by reprisal might be taken for his assault on 
my person with his pea-shooter. 

Tom was fishing for something, with a 
buttertly-net, in the tank—his cap, I came to 
know later on. The position was favourable 
to my purpose. Between me and him was 
soft, springing turf. Grasping the stave 
tirmly, I crept behind him. Then I applied 
it with a good, sounding smack. He gavea 
loud, startled yell, and shot forward as if 
propelled from a hundred-ton gun, right into 
the tank. A tremendous splash—a gurgling 
cry—and he disappeared. 

I stood aghast at what Ihad done. Then 
a nameless dread fell upon me. What if he 
were drowned? Horror! I tried to call 
for assistance, but could not articulate. 
When I attempted to run for the same, my 
legs refused their office. All I could do was 
to fix my staring eyes on the place where he 
had gone aown, far below me. It was a 
relief when his head bobbed up, and did not 
go down again. 

But my joy was shortlived. He dashed 
the water from his eyes, and gave me a 
glance of recognition. Then he again went 
under like a stone. 

I was now in despair, yet incapable of 
action. The strain on my mind was terrible. 
Fortunately it was broken by the re- 
appearance of the drowning boy. 

“Help!” he gurgled faintly. “I can’t 
touch the bottom. I’ve been down twice, 
and if I go the third time, I’ll not come up 
again ; and you'll have murdered me.” 

I did not reflect this was a long speech for 
a drowning person to make. Any pretence 
to presence of mind I had hitherto main- 
tained—and it was slight—was dispelled. 
Without calculating my own danger—that I 
could not swim—I took o rash header into 
the tank. Contact with the water brought 
me to my senses, especially after I had 
splashed about a space, when I discovered I 
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could stand on tho bottom and still keep my 
mouth above water. Why, then, couldn’t 
Tom? Where washe? Not far distant. Like 


+ myself, he was standing up to his chin in 


water, and actually grinning at me with keen 
satisfaction. It began to dawn upon me that, 
somehow, I had fallen into my own trap. 

“I—I thought you were drowning,” 
gasped I, 

“And I thought I would like company 
down here,” was the cool rejoinder. ‘Tit 
for tat, you know.” 

I began to feel indignant. Was it for this 
I had bravely risked my life ?—recklessly 
would be more correct. 

“Look here,” said I, “if I'd known you 
were fooling——”’ 

“Just so!’’ heinterrupted. “ It’s always 
best to keep cool in times of emergency. See 
how cool I am.” 

“Borrowed from our surroundings,” said 
I sarcastically. ‘“ As you are so cool, I may 
remind you we have a difference to settle.” 
I thought a show of sternness would impress 
him. It didn’t. 

“And no time like the present,” eagerly. 

I doubted it; but had no time to express 
myself. 

A tank of water, up to one's chin, is not 
the best site for a set-to. Ours early 
developed into a wrestling match, carried 
on, for the most part, under water. When 
each had half-drowned the other, we paused 
to take breath. 

“How now?” inquired the cool one. 

“ Middling,” not to be outdone. 

“ Reckon we're about evenly matched ?" 

“ Seems like it.” 

“ Then let’s chum.” 

“ Chum we will.” 

So we shook hands under water, and then 
turned our thoughts on extricating ourselves. 
It was decided I should give him a back. I 
did so, but to no purpose ; the edge of the 
tank was beyond his reach. There was 
nothing left but to shout ; and shout we did— 
lustily. All to no purpose: no one came. 
Fortunately the water was not cold. Having 
shouted ourselves hoarse, we listened in the 
hope of hearing footsteps on the gravel walk. 
For a very long time in vain. Our teeth 
presently began chattering, and we were 
considerably exhausted. Things began to 
wear @ serious aspect. Suppose we were 
doomed to remain in the tank all night. It 
was useless our attempting escape, for the 
smooth sides of the tank offered not the 
slightest hold. I fear we indulged in much 
recrimination; but I need not introduce it 
here. It was only by chance that we were 
discovered. Tea had been kept waiting a 
long time. The Doctor, grown impatient, 
came to seek us—for a long time in vain. 
We had ceased shouting; and his thin boots 
had not betrayed his presence. Luckily he 
was aware the pumping engine had been 
tested that day, which accounted for the 
water in the tank. Some alterations in the 
machinery had been found necessary, hence 
the tank had not been filled. Suppose the 
pumping had gone on—well, I don't fancy I 
would now be telling you the story. 

Curiosity prompted the Doctor to visit the 
tank, to see the depth of water. His 
surprise was great on seeing our upturned 
faces just above the surface of the water. 
His glance was comprehensive, and, giving 
us a few cheering words, he went in search 
of old John. A ladder was brought, and 
lowered into the tank. With difficulty wo 
ascended ; for we were very weak. It was 
no time for explanations, and we were 
marched off to the kitchen and told to strip; 
thence, wrapped in a hot blanket, we were 
hurried to bed. 

Somehow, our appetites were not affected, 
and our recovery was rapid; but we were 
not allowed to rise-again that evening. 
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The Doctor came for anexplanation. Tom 
simply said he fell in, and I jumped in to 
his rescue. I might have shone as a hero, 
but preferred telling the truth, Even then 
my act was extolled, for it was clearly de- 
monstrated I had voluntarily jumped in to 
Tom’s assistance. I might have felt the 
praise deserved had my act been born of 
that coolness so desirable in all cases of 
sudden emergency, instead of it having been 
the outcome of a confused mind, whereby, 
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had there been real danger, my life would 
probably have been forfeit; and that, too, 
from indulging a mean spirit of retalia- 
tion. 

As we lay side by side in the snug dormi- 
tory that evening, waiting for darkness to 
close the bright summer day, we had a long, 
serious converse. It ended in our declaring 
@ cessation of hostilities, and that hence- 
forth, in trial or success, we would unite for 
a@ common end. It was never broken—as 


are (00 many boyish vows, especially if 
tending to a good end. I will tell you why. 
On our knees we registered our vow of friend- 
ship, in the sight of Him to Whom we looked 
for strength to be steadfast of purpose. 
Though in after-life many trials came upon 
us, tending toseparation, it was only necessary 
for one or the other to allude to the above 
circumstance for all barriers of reserve to be 
cast down. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—' STAND JUST WHERE YOU ARE AND TELL ME YOUR BUSINESS.” 


ounG sailor though Tom Randolph 
was, it had not occurred to him that 

it was necessary to keep watch on shore. 
But at breakfast this morning the subject 
was broached by Captain Deadeye himself. 

“Who did sentry-go last night?" he 
asked Jansen, as they all sat together on 
the grass. 

“ Well, I myself,"’ was the reply, “ went 
on at twelve, and then I roused Solomon 
and turned in on the coupé.” 

“But,” said Tom, “if you don’t mind, 
sir, I shall take the middle watch to-night, 
and rouse my chum here at four.” 

“And isn’t old Deadeye going to do 
sentry sometimes ? ” said Deadeye himself. 

“J think we must excuse you,” said 
Jansen; “not on the score of age, mind 
you, but just out of respect to a man who 
has travelled longer in the world than 
any of us have lived. No, Captain Dead- 
eye, you are exempt. But,’ he added, “ it 
is really necessary to have sentries, for 
there are oftentimes bad black men 
about, as well as loafing sundowners, and 
now and then we might have a chance of 
getting ‘held up’ by gangs of ruffians of 
the old Kelly type.” 

So it was arranged that sentry-duty 
must devolve on the two youngsters, on 
Jansen himself, and on Solomon, who 
could be trusted most implicitly. 

“As for Blue Murder,” said Deadeye, 
laughing, ‘I'll be bound he will do sentry- 
go every night, and I shouldn’t like to be 
Kelly himself, if that scoundrel were alive 
and if yonder brave dog got his teeth into 
him.” 


There is, reader, a certain amount of 
insanity about men who persist in getting 
up every morning at an unreasonable 
hour, against Nature's desire and without 
any occasion. But those who have plenty 
of exercise all day, and who turn in at 
ten o'clock and go off to sleep like spin- 
ning tops, should certainly turn out at 
6.30 in summer and 7.30 in winter. 
Some people can, however, sleep more in 
two hours than others can in four, A 
dreamful sleep is never a sound one, and 
if one turns about often it is a sign of 
broken rest. The old Duke of Wellington 
(the Duke) used to say: ‘“ When a man 
turns in bed it is time to turn out.” 

Again, one sleeps ever so much better 
and more blissfully, if I dare use the ex- 
pression, in the open air. I speak from 


long experience. You may have your 
windows open, or out altogether for that 
matter, but this will not have the same 
healthful and refreshing effect that sleep- 
ing in the open entirely has. 

And in a caravan—as our boys had 
been all this first night—with the doors 
and windows wide open, they were, vir- 
tually speaking, out of doors. 

This accounted for their being so fresh 
and jolly. But, in addition to this, they 
had been for a walk and a dip in the far 
end of the little lake. Here the water was 
beautifully cool and clear, for it was quite 
overshadowed by bushes. 

Tom and Frank were both standing on 
the bank after coming out of the water, 
quite undressed, when suddenly from be- 
hind a bush near by came roars of sar- 
castic laughter, or tittering. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, 
both took headers into the water again. 

When they came to the surface there 
was silence. 

“It must have been some of those 
tramp fellows,” said Tom. 

The laughing was resumed, and now 
close at hand. 

“If you'll clear off, you impertinent 
scoundrel, till I get a bit of clothes on,” 
roared Tom, “I'll come and make a 
mummy of you.” 

But at that very instant a big-billed 
ungainly bird flew overhead, sniggering 
low to himself. 

It was the boys’ turn to laugh now, and 
that they did right heartily, as they sprang 
on shore to towel down and dress. 

“ Fancy being deceived by a bird,” said 
Tom ; “ but I felt just spoiling for a fight, 
I can assure you.” 

At breakfast they said nothing about 
their adventure. They said very little, 
indeed, about anything else, and I believe 
they were too busy to speak much. 
Jeff and Jim were already to the fore, 
and so was Solomon himself. Under the 
great caravan at both sides were drawers, 
in which were held all kinds of little nick- 
nacks for use in case of need, as well as 
brushes and combs, and curry-combs for 
the horses. 

So Solomon stood near the back door, 
doing valet’s work for the white folks, for 
this white-haired darkie would have died, 
I do believe, had he seen his master leave 
his room of a morning with an unbrushed 
coat or boots. So now he was hard at 


those boots. When he succeeded in putting 
a polish on one pair he stuck his arms 
akimbo and gazed at them, with his head 
a little on one side, admiringly, almost 
lovingly. 

Solomon had a habit of speaking to 
himself and singing to himself snatches 
of the songs or lilts of his own wild land 
in the far north of Queensland. There 
was no very marked degree of beauty 
about those songs of Solomon—I really 
do not intend this for wit—Solomon's 
music would not have brought tears 
to your eyes. There were no pathetic bars 
in the songs-—-they might have been called 
chants almost—but, strange to say, there 
was a melody even in their monotony. 
It was the same sort of music that came 
from the streams that flowed through the 
dark forest from far-off waterfalls. It 
was the song of the wind; the song, too, 
that the trees sang. 

As to his talking while at work, well, 
had you been near enough to him this 
morning, you would have heard him 
addressing each boot he began to shine as 
if it had been a child. 

“You is very dirty dis morn, for 
shuah,” he would say to one. ‘“ Where 
ebber has you been to get in sich a state ? 
You jist keep quiet's a rat,now. Look 
at yer brudder dere. All black, wid de 
sunshine a-glitterin on ‘is face, all same’s 
one dandy nigger. In two minutes mo’ 
you be jis’ as boo’ful as your brudder. 
‘Wo! now. Wot for you jumps away like 
dat? Now I is finish. Sit beside your 
brudder till I tackles one odder pair." 

As to Jeff and Jim, there was not much 
music in their nature, but as they brushed 
and scrubbed their horses at some distance 
from the camp they made the welkin ring 
with their shouts of merry laughter. 
Occasionally they went so far as to dig 
each other in the ribs with a curry-comb. 

Presently Jeff lost his temper. 

“What foh you poke so hard ? Fohtwo 
pin I gib you fum-fum plenty quick, dis 
minute.” 

“You gibee me fum-fum, you black 


scum! Mind I'se you’ s‘perior. I rides 
de front horses—ha! ha!" 

That was Jim’s retort. 

“Who's black scum?” roared Jeff, 


losing all control of himself and jumping 
up like a Jack-in-the-box. ‘ I teachee you 
wot gentry mannahs is. There! take 
that, you nassy ole nigger.” 


“That was a well-aimed blow with a 
blacking-brush, which loosened one of 
Jim’s teeth. 

Next minute both boys were on the 
ground, tumbling over and over in the 
dust like a couple of Kilkenny cats, Jim’s 
hands fast in Jeff's curly hair, and Jeff's 
in Jim’s. 

“T'll teach you,” cried Jim. 

“T'll teach you,” cried Jeff. 


“ Solomon grinned. 


But up sprang Jansen, and speedily 
arming himself with the light carriage 
whip he rushed to the scene of conflict. 

“T'll teach you both,” he cried. 

As Jim happened to be uppermost he 
caught it first on the tenderest and 
bulkiest part of his body, but next moment 
he was under and Jeff above, and so Jeff 
had it next on the same portion of his 
anatomy. 
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They sprang up and away with all the 
agility of bandicoots; and how they did 
squirm and rub, to be sure! 

But next moment they obeyed orders, 
and advancing shook hands. Then they 
started work again, and were soon talking 
and laughing as merrily as ever. 

Frank and Tom themselves cleared 
away the breakfast things, washing them 
in a bucket of water and drying them 


“ Whee 


verandah, 


“I done reason wid dem.’"” 


carefully afterwards with their proper 
towels, which were kept by themselves in 
a neat little bag in the pantry. Then the 
plates were stowed away in the rack, and 
other things put in the cupboard. 

By this tirae Solomon had swept out 
and dusted the saloon, and while he 
stowed away the hammocks under tar- 
paulins on deck—well, I mean on the roof 
—the boys gathered great bunches of wild- 


Jeff and Jim hastened to obey. 
whip their respect for old massa had increased just tenfold. 

ee—whit !"’ whistled Cockie, a splendid white 
parrot-like cockatoo, from his perch inside the roof of the 
“Whee—ee! 
em up. Coo—oo—oo—Ee!” 
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flowers, with which they soon managed to 
make the room as gay asa little fairyland. 

It was nine o'clock by this time. 

“Another day,” said Jansen, “ we'll 
make an earlier start, but it will have to 
be down hammocks at eight o’clock, and 
turn in by ten at night.” 

“That'll suit me all to pieces,” said 
Deadeye. 

“ Now, boys, put to,” cried Jansen, and 


Since getting a touch of the 


Hoop! Whip ’em up. Whip 

This last sound, or coo—ee, was the 
regular Australian bush cry, which this 
remarkable bird had learned to perfec- 
tion. If any of my readers desires to know 
what the sound is like, I may tell him that 
the first note—* coo—oo—oo ""—is a loud 
and long-drawn quavering cry, and that 
the last note— Ee —is sharp and short, 
and fully three notes higher than the 
“coo—oo.” If well done it can be heard 
for nearly a mile on the plains at night or 
during the noonday stillness of bush or 
sernb. 
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But here I must give you a warning, 
boy-readers. I have not the slightest 
objection to your practising this wild cry 
in your own back garden, but if you 
happen to come across the author—that’s 
me—in his Wanderer caravan any- 
where in the country, don’t you go prac- 
tising that “‘ coo—oo—oo —Ee ” anywhere 
near him. His carriage-whip is not a 
dangerous weapon (? whip-un), but it is 
brisk in action. Run away, would you? 
Impossible. The caravan St. Bernard, 
Lassie, is as swift as a grevhound. She 
would hold you safe till I got up, 
and there wouldn't be much more 
“ coo—oo —oo—Ee " in you for some time 
after that. 

But Cockie was the captain's special 
pet. She, or he, was a West Australian 

ig-beaked bird, without a crest, as strong 
as an eagle, and with a voice like a 
bo's’n’s mate. 

“ Hillo! Hillo!" cried Cockie. “ Where's 
old Dan?” 

“Old Dan’s here, my pet,” said Dead- 
eye, coming alongside the coupé. 

“ Come on, come on,” said Cockie. 

Cockie never spoke without a purpose, 
and knew the meaning of every word he 
said. At the present moment the bird 
must have known that the caravan was 
about to start, and was afraid old Dan 
might get left. 

When he did.jump up, Cockie, with a 
fond cry that was almost a purr, alighted 
on his shoulder and nibbled his ear. 

I think I have now introduced the 
crew of the bold land-ship Queen of the 
West. 

Jansen mounted his horse. 

“Let her up, boys,” he shouted to Jeff 
and Jim. 

The wheels had sunk a little in the 
moss, but a long pull and a strong pull 
brought her clear away, and soon the 
camping ground was left behind. 


In this part of Australia, it seems to 
me that it only rains at odd times. Well, 
to-day, at the start, the sky was delight- 
fully blue and cloudless, though the wind 
blew from the east. By eleven o'clock it 
was quite overcast, with clouds of darkest 
blue. The horizon, as Deadeye said, was 
close aboard of them. — 

Then there flashed, right ahead of them, 
a brilliant horizontal streak of lightning, 
followed by a crashing peal of thunder, 
that startled both the leading horses, and 
made them stand on end and paw the air 
like a couple of kangaroos doing sentry-go 
in a grainfield. 

Next came a blood-red river of light- 
ning downwards, splitting the sky and 
seeming to split the misty mountains 
yonder. Crash after crash of thunder 
followed. Cockie shrieked with terror. 
Jim brought his whip down over the 
horses’ ears to make them put all four 
legs to the ground. 

And that is precisely what they did do, 
and with a vengeance, too. They went 
off at a gallop, tearing through the storm, 
with the lightning playing about their 
ears, the rain, that was falling in torrents, 
rising in mist from their backs, and tho 
great waggon, rolling from side to side, 
threatening to capsize every minute, and 
making such a rattling and din that scarce 
could even the thunder be heard. 

There was no stopping the horses in 
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their wild career. Luckily, however, the 
road was straight, or but slightly winding. 
An awkward turning, or a steep declivity, 
would have meant certain shipwreck, 
with—in all probability—loss of life to 
horses and men. 

Suddenly, at a slight bend of the road 
which was half hidden by flowering cactus 
bushes, our people saw, right in front of 
them, o rapidly rolling river, yards and 
yards in breadth. 

In reality there was no real river here, 
it was but the downpour from neighbour- 
ing hills. Beyond this the road went 
straight up a rather steep brae. 

“Put them at it, Jun!" 

“ Hold firm, Jeff.” 

Thus shouted Jansen. A moment more 
and the horses had dashed into the newly 
formed river. 

A snag of wood, or a boulder of stone, 
brought down by the “ spate,” would have 
meant destruction. 

The water went foaming over the nags’ 
shoulders, and, breaking on the splash- 
board, dashed on board in green seas, one 
might have said. 

“Steady, good horses! Steady, steady!" 

And steady they were. The water 
appeared to have cooled their courage, 
and next minute the caravan was clear of 
the stream, and the nags quietly tooling 
up the hill. 

But the storm had already spent itself; 
gleams of lightning were still visible 
among the dark clouds far ahead on the 
hills, but the thunder was now heard only 
like the growling of a distant lion, and 
when Deadeye looked round the corner 
and back, behold! all the horizon was 
bright and blue once more. 

At the hill-top they paused to breathe 
the panting horses. 

The boys, Jeff and Jim, were patting 
and talking low to their steeds, but all 
the while Jim’s very dirty face was wet 
with rain and tears. Well, what were 
they but children, after all ? 

When Jansen saw that Jim was crying 
he felt sorry he had whipped him that 
morning. 

“ What is the matter, poor boy?” he 
said as he rode alongside and patted his 
shoulder. “ Why are you crying? Afraid, 
eh?” 

Jim tossed his woolly head in the air, 
and dashed his bare black arm across his 
blacker face. 

“Afraid? No, Massa Yansen, nebber. 
I was clying—I—boo-hoo-hoo—I on’y fink 
my po’ hosses done gone killee derse’fs.”” 

Jansen laughed and drew back. Even 
a black boy’s grief deserves respect. 

“ Here, Tom,” said Jansen, “take my 
horse and ride back and see what has 
become of Solomon and his blacks. Poor 
Solomon is an angel; but those black 
fellows would bolt if they had a chance.” 

Tom was mounted and off almost before 
Jansen had done speaking. 

He was not a graceful rider, this sailor 
boy, but he kept the horse at the full 
gallop, and this gave to the motion a kind 
of a shipshape swing that was rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 

The water was still rushing across the 
road, and this stopped his way somewhat, 
but he clapped stunsails on again alow and 
aloft as soon as he got over, and in half an 
hour's time he fell in with the black 
fellows. 
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Solomon was by the roadside with a 
supple stick in his hand. 

“ Dey is all in dere, little massa,” he 
said. ‘I done reason with dem.” 

“Yon were reasoning with them with 
that stick, Solomon?" 

Solomon grinned, and showed his ala- 
baster teeth. 

“Dat am de on'y way,” he said, “ to 
reason wi’ de black trash. De stick 
*ppeals to der feelines, little massa." 

“Yes, if properly laid on it naturally 
would, But why did you thrash them?” 

“Cause when dat sto’m come on dey 
ery, ‘Oh, we must go into de bush and 
pray plenty much.’ Den I speak dem 
and say, ‘de Good Book tell us to work 
while ‘tis to-day.’ But dey on’y jus’ 
answer, ‘We will work while ‘tis to- 
mollow.’ After dat I get de stick and 
gib dem fum-fum all roun’ de trees.” 

The black fellows now came quietly out 
of the bush with their packs on their 
heads and resumed the journey. 

Dinner was cooked and eaten that night 
in, or rather near to, 8 blue-gum forest. 

Oh! those wondrous trees and the 
gloomsome silence of the woods—for there 
are times when you might almost fancy 
you could hear the fall of a leaf. Some 
of these trees, Jansen assured our travel- 
lers, were nearly 500 feet high. 

“To see,’ says a famous naturalist, “a 
mass of these enormonsly tall trees is, 
indeed, a grand picture. Their clear 
white stems of mast-like straightness 
stand so closely together in the forest as 
to allow them space only towards their 
summits to send forth their scanty 
branches and sparse foliage to the free 
light of heaven.” 

Well, to-night the horses were hobbled 
as usual, the camp-fires lit and damper 
baked, and soon all hands were happy 
enough. 

Just as twilight was falling and the 
brightest stars beginning to shine over 
the mountains afar, and as Deadeye was 
preparing te spin a yarn, his wonderful 
Cockie seated on his shoulder, Blue 
Murder uttered a low growl and stood up, 
every hair along his back as stiff and 
straight as a paint-brush. 

All eyes were turned in the direction to 
which he was pointing. 

Two figures could be seen in the dis- 
tance, slowly and apparently painfully 
limping along towards the camp. 

Frank Hardinge sprang after his dog, 
who was already advancing as stealthily 
as a panther to meet the intruders. 

“ Down, Blooie! down!” cried Frank. 

Blue Murder condescended to crouch, 
but he continued to growl. 

“Depend upon it, master,” he seemed 
to say, “those are bad men. Good men 
come in daylight. Bad men come at night. 
Good men walk briskly and hold their 
heads up. Bad men shuttle, crawl, and 
crouch.” 

Rightly or wrongly, this is always a 
dog’s way of reasoning. 

Jansen got up and went to mect the 


men. 
“Ts the dog safe, matie?"’ This from 
one of the fellows. 
“The dog is safe enough,’ was Jansen's 
answer ; “ but I question if you are. Stand 
just where you are and tell me your 


business.” 
(To be continued.) 
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lxnum non animam mutant, qui trans 
mare currunt—which, for this occasion 
only, nray be rendered : 
Though I have gone across the sea, 
I don’t forget the “ B.0.P.” 
I write this in the verandah of a house on 
the Berea, a range of hills overlooking the 
town and harbour of Durban and the Bay of 
Natal. Beyond the town and on the farther 
side of the harbour is the Bluff, a headland 
jutting out into the sea, and surmounted by 
alighthouse, from the top of which one com- 
mands a magnificent view of the sea on one 
side, and the ranges of hills extending far in- 
land on the other, while between them lies 
the long, straggling town of Durban, with its 
various suburbs. 

As lately as the year 1835, the place 
where Durban now stands was covered with 
dense jungle or “ bush,” with sandhills here 
and there. Sixty years later, the rateable 
value of the borough of Durban amounted to 
2,812,170/. From being a mere collection of 
shanties, with flimsy plank walls and sheet- 
iron roofs, the town has steadily grown in 
wealth and importance, until it can now 
boast of some really fine buildings. Con- 
spicuous among these is the Town Hall, 
which is built on a design somewhat similar 
to that of the Portsmouth Town Hall, and is 
lighted throughout by electricity. It also 
contains a very fine organ, and the Durban 
Museum is located on part of the upper floor. 

The chief thoroughfare of Durban is West 
Street, which is traversed from end to end by 
a tramway, so that a voyager landing at the 
Point (near the Bluff, and about two miles 
from Durban) can enjoy an excellent view of 
the town, without the fatigue of walking. 
Another tramway begins its course at right 
angles to this, starting from Field Street and 
ascending to the lower slopes of the Berea, so 
that a resident or tourist in Durban can run 
up from town either to Mitchell Park or still 
farther up the hill to Musgrave Road. This 
journey is very unlike that along West Street, 
as great part of it is made through what 
was but a few years agoa mass of dense 
bush. Avenues have now been cut through 
this, at right angles to the main road, along 
one side of which the tramway runs. At 
intervals the bush has been cleared and trim 
little iron-roofed villas built. These are now 
surrounded by well-kept gardens, in which 
plants from both Europe and Asia flourish 
side by side with their African brethren. 

But, as the old Roman tells us, Nature is 
not easily driven out, even with a pitchfork. 
Notwithstanding the intrusion of roads, 
tramways, villas, and gardens, the wild deni- 
zens of the bush are loth to forsake their old 
haunts. Within a short distance from the 
tramway, one can still hear after nightfall the 
strange weird cry of the‘ Bush-baby”’ (Galago 
maboli, Katir isinkwé), a pretty little lemur 
with paws curiously like diminutive human 
hands, foxy face, thick bushy brown fur, and 
large softeyes, but of evil repute for the havoc 
which it makes in any poultry-house to 
which it can obtain access. Troops of grey 
monkeys (Cercopithecus Lalandii, Katir 
inkhan) still frequent the bush quite close to 
Durban, and may often be seen lolloping 
across the road, only a few yards in front of 
an approaching tramcar. Even the bush- 
buck (Trogelaphus sylvaticus, Kafir inyama- 
sana*) is still pretty plentiful in the 


© A clergyman here, who ts well up in the Kafir 
dialects, telis me that the above name is applied to 
antelopes general/y, end that its literal meaning is 
mall meat. He adds that the Kafr names for this 
particular antelope are inkonka for the buck and 


A SNAKE ON THE TRAMWAY. 
By T. M. Francis, 
Author of “ A Shot at a Goblin,” etc. 


immediate neighbourhood of the town ; and 
on May 1 (when the close season ends) num- 
bers of Durbanites sally out buck-shooting, 
armed with every description of weapon, from 
an express rifle with all the latest “ fixings ”” 
down to a rusty single-barrelled muzzle- 
loader. On one occasion when I was 
coming down from the Berea to Durban, one 
of these graceful antelopes emerged from the 
bush and cantered leisurely along the line, at 
a short distance ahead of the tramcar in 
which Isat. Some of the younger passengers 
gave vent to appalling yells, which sent our 
novel avant-coureur scampering back into the 
bush, much faster than he came out. 

In my walks along the tram-line I have at 
various times come across snakes, which are 
pretty common in Natal, though not quite so 
abundant as strangers to the colony are apt 
to imagine. The most formidable among 
these is the puff-adder (Clotho or Vipera 
arietans, known to the Kafirs as tbululu), a 
short stumpy snake, whose description is 
thus graphically given in the Rev. J. G. 
Wood's volume on “ Reptiles, Fishes, Mol- 
luses, etc.” “Its whole appearance is 
decidedly indicative of venom. Its broad, 
ace-of-clubs-shaped head, its thick body and 
suddenly tapered tail, and its chequered back, 
are all evidences of its poisonous nature. It 
derives its popular name from its practice of 
putting out, or swelling its body when excited. 
There is certainly in nature no more fearful 
object than a full-grown puff-adder. The 
steady, malignant, stony glare of those eyes 
is absolutely freezing, as the creature lies 
motionless, confident in its deadly powers, 
and when roused by the approach of a pas- 
senger merely exhibiting its annoyance by 
raising its head an inch or two and uttering 
a sharp, angry hiss.” 

A far more startling account of the puff- 
adder is given in Dr. Holub’s book, “ Seven 
Years in South Africa.” While quoting this, 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
have not yet had the good fortune to witness 
any of the remarkable phenomena described 
by Dr. Holub. 

“So sharply are the fangs bent backward, 
that the puff-adder does not inflict a wound 
in the same way as the ordinary species; it 
has to turn the front part of its body quite 
back, lower its head, and in this position-fling 
itself at its victim ; thisit is capable of doing 
from a distance of several feet. There is 
another peculiarity about this kind of adder, 
which has been noticed particularly in the 
western parts af Cape Colony. When anyone 
comes across one of them, his attention is 
very often attracted to it in the first instance 
by the singular noise it makes, between hiss- 
ing and spitting; and on looking at the 
creature more closely, he occasionally finds 
its body all perforated, and a number of little 
snakes issuing from the orifices. It has been 
concluded that the breed of the puff-adder 
thus eats its way into the world. For my 
own part, I do not concur with this theory ” 
(as all snakes are oviparous, and none of them 
are rodents, it would have been surprising if 
the worthy Doctor had carried his credulity 
so far!) ; “and J would offer an explanation 
of the phenomenon, in which I am supported 
by the testimony of an eye-witness. I believe 
that of all the South African snakes, none 
more than this is distinguished by devotion 
to its young; and whenever danger ap- 
proaches, I think it inflates itself, and in its 
agitation rushes upon its foe with extended 


mbatata for the doe. I have no doubt that he is right 
but fnyamazana is the word always used by the average 
colonist. 


Jaws, and, whether designedly or not I do not 
say” (cautious Doctor !), “ swallows some por- 
tion of itsteeming brood. These areprevented 
by another inflation of the mother’s jaws from 
escaping where they had entered, and so force 
for themselves an exit where they can.” 

I pass from this collection of marvels to an 
actual experience of my own. After evening 
service one Sunday, I was walking back from 
St. Matthias’ Church with the Vicar and some 
members of his family, when a short, thick- 
set, serpentine form wriggled leisurely acrosa 
the road, a few yards ahead of us. Being 
the only member of the party who carried a 
walking-stick, I rushed forward to attack the 
snake, followed by a warning cry from the 
Vicar; “Take care! take care! it's a puff- 
adder!” Down came a shower of blows, as 
hard and fast as I could strike; but the 
object of my attack pursued its course, as if 
it despised my puny efforts. I thought that 
the dim moonlight must have made me miss 
my aim, and my next impulse was to rush 
up and trample the snake under foot; but a 
puff-adder is an uncanny sort of thing to 
tread on, so I waited till it had got on the 
sandy soil at the side of the road, when I 
renewed my attack at closer quarters, and 
more furiously than ever. The next moment 
my enemy sprang into the air, and bounded 
off the toad into a bypath running at right 
angles to it—from which at the same moment 
came peals of laughter! I had been wasting 
my energies on a dummy snake which the 
Vicar’s son, a mischievous youngster of six- 
teen, trailed after him from his hiding-place 
up the bypath, at the end of a long piece of 
string! Asa rule,I detest practical jokes 
(see  B.O.P.” for January 5, 1895, p. 214), 
but this was one at which none of us could 
help laughing heartily. 

In the course of my walks to and from the 
Berea, I have killed both the black and green 
mamba. The former (called by the Kafirs 
imamba emyama, and known to naturalists 
as Bucephalus capensis, I suppose from its 
short stumpy head, and its first having been 
seen at the Cape) is far more active and 
aggressive than the puff-adder. The specimen 
which I killed, though not more than four 
feet in length, was full of fight, and made 
two or three most vicious “‘dabs” at me 
before I broke its spine by a side-long blow. 
The black mamba bears the reputation of 
being a deadly snake, and is regarded with 
great terror by the Katirs; but Sir Andrew 
Smith (“ Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa,” vol. 3, Reptilia) says: “In their 
opinion we cannot concur, as we have not 
been able to discover the existence of any 
glands manifestly organised for the secretion 
of poison. The fangs are enclosed in a soft 
pulpy sheath, the inner surface of which is 
commonly coated with a thin glairy secretion. 
This possibly may have something acrid and 
irritating in its qualities, which may, when 
it enters a wound, occasion pain and even 
swelling, but nothing of greater importance.” 

The green mamba (Bucephalus viridis, 
ealled by Kafirs imamba luhlazi, and by 
Boers Boomslange or tree-snake) is much 
dreaded by the natives, but is, if not absolutely 
harmless, even less formidable than the 
black mamba—with which, however, Sir A. 
Smith holds it to be identical. Its colour so 
closely resembles that of the leaves among 
which it usually lurks, that its presence is 
not easily detected. Like the black mamba, 
it has brown cyes, and its length ranges from 
five to ten feet. It frequents the bush, and 
feeds on small birds, mice, frogs, gra- 
hoppers, and, millipedés, (According to * 
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A. Smith, its presence in a tree “is generally 
soon discovered by the birds of the neighbour- 
hood, who collect around it and fly to and fro, 
uttering the most piercing cries, until some 
one, more terror-struck than the rest, 
actually scans its lips, and almost without 
resistance becomes a meal for its enemy. 
During such a proceeding the snake is 
generally observed with its head raised about 
ten or twelve inches above the branch round 
which its body and tail are entwined, with 
its mouth open and its neck inflated, as if 
anxiously endeavouring to increase the terror 
which it would almost seem it was aware 
would sooner or later bring within its grasp 
one of the feathered group. Whatever may 
be said in ridicule of fascination, it is never- 
theless true that birds, and even quadrupeds, 
are under certain circumstances unable to 
retire from the presence of certain of their 
enemies ; and, what is more extraordinary, 
unable to resist the propensity to advance 
from a situation of actual safety into one 
of the most imminent danger.” 
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I have twice been considerably startled by 
this snake. On one occasion, I was walking 
down to Durban, and had just got under the 
spreading branches of an acacia which grew 
in the bush close to the tramway, when jlop! 
—down fell a large green mamba, almost on 
my head! The snake had probably made a 
dart at some bird, and had thus slipped from 
the branch round which it was coiled. Both 
of us were “taken aback” for a moment; 
but the mamba speedily recovered itself, and 
made for the bush with great celerity. I 
only just overtook it as it was on the point of 
escaping, when a few blows from my stick 
ended the chase. Hanging the snake over 
my stick (it was about seven feet long, as far 
as I could judge) I resumed my walk; but 
as I drew near the town, the sight of an 
umlungu (white man) carrying a large snake 
procured me such a miscellaneous following 
of Kafirs and coolies (as all Indian immi- 
grants here are called), that I was glad to 
throw my prey into the bush, instead of 
taking it down to the museum. 


The second encounter took place when I 
‘was a passenger in the tramcar from Durban 
to the Berea. At Greyville, where the uphill 
work begins, a third horse is yoked (or as they 
say here, inspanned) to the car. This had 
been done, and we were going steadily up the 
slope, when our steeds began to rear and 
plunge in a manner very unusual ‘among 
tram horses, which are not wont to be skittish. 
Next moment the cause of all this excitement 
showed itself, in the shape of a large green 
mamba, which had been sleeping on the 
tramway, or had tried to cross it just as we 
came up. Anyhow, it had actually been 
trodden on by one of the horses, which 
partially disabled it; and before it could 
wriggle into the bush, it fell a victim to the 
butt-end of our driver's whip. This incident 
brought us to a standstill for a minute or 80; 
and before we resumed our journey, one of 
the lady passengers insisted on getting down 
to walk the rest of her way home, declaring 
that “she didn’t want any more adventures 
in that car!” 


———— SOS 


THE “FOUDROYANT.” 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “ The Medals of the British Naey," ete. 


(With Mustrations ty C.J. FITZGERALD and Tiomas M. Hey.) 


A Most interesting ship has come into the 

London river, the old Foudroyant, saved 
from the ship-breakers, and restored more or 
She is moored, 


less to her old seagoing trim. 


Ster 
Peel Nelson’ Cabin 


as we write, close to the Warspite, and beside 
that old screw—for of course the Warspite is 
not the Warspite, but the Conqueror—she is 
quite an antiquity. She is within a year or so 
of a century old, being a generaticn younger 
than the Victory, but from her looks you 

uld imagine the Victory to be the younger. 


One thing she has which our other old 


wooden walls have not—namely, her proper 


spars ; and though she is only a two-decker, 
they are taller than those of the vessel close 


by, and consequently she has none of that 
humpiness which the usual frigate spars give 
to the old battle-ships that are found as 
training vessels round our coast. She isa 
relic which everyone should see, who would 
realise what Nelson’s ships were like, both 
inside and out. 


It may seem strange that a British ship 
should bear so French a name. But it is 
the old story of capture. The Foudroyant 
through which the name came into our 


Weisons 
Casin 


service made her 
first appearance 
in history in that 
action off Minorca for which Admiral 
Byng was shot. She was an 84-gun ship, 
and then carried the flag of the French ad- 
miral’De Galissoniere, being the finest vessel 
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the French had afloat. In force the French 
were overwhelmingly superior—in fact they 
ought to have captured every ship that Byng 
had; but after three hours’ fighting they de- 
cided that they had had enough of it, and un- 
accountably made sail and cleared off. Byng’s 
‘flag captain was Arthur Gardiner, and, as the 
Frenchmen went away, he vowed that if ever 
he fell in with the Foudroyant, in whatever 
ship he might be, he would attack her at all 
hazards. This was on May 20, 1756; on 
February 28, 1758, Osborne's fleet was off 
Cape de Gata, when four large French ships 
were sighted to leeward. In Osborne's fleet 
was the Monmouth, with Captain Gardiner in 
command, and he soon made out that one of 
the four was the Foudroyant. Off went the 
ships in pursuit, setting every possible sail. 
Gardiner was soon leading, and by eight 
o’clock at night had left his consorts out of 


sight, behind, and was within range of the 
ship he was after. In size and weight of 
broadside he was less than half his an- 
tagonist, but that made no difference to him. 
He opened fire, shot away some of her spars, 
ranged up under her starboard quarter, and 
hammered away to his utmost. At nine 
o’clock he fell mortally wounded in the fore- 
head by a musket-ball, but the first lieutenant, 
Robert Carket, was a man of the same mind 
and continued the fight. A few minutes 
after Carket took the command, down came 
the Afonmouth's mizenmast, whereat the 
Frenchmen cheered vigorously; in a minute 
or two down fell the Foudroyant’s mizen- 
mast. and the cheering was on the other side. 
Not long afterwards down crashed the Fou- 
droyant’s mainmast, whereat more cheering 
from the Monmouth ; and so the battle raged 
‘sr four hours and more, the Foudroyant’s 

« getting slacker and slacker, until at half 
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an hour after midnight it ceased altogether. 
Then the Swiftsure came up and, asking the 
Frenchman if he had surrendered, was 
answered with a volley of musketry and a 
few guns, to which she replied by a broad- 
side, whereupon the Foudroyant struck her 
colours, and her captain, disregarding the 
Swiftsure, presented his sword to Carket, thus 
awarding him the honour of capture. 

The prize was brought home and refitted. 
For years she was the finest ship in the 
British Navy, being twelve feet longer than any 
of the rest, and having all her guns abaft the 
mainmast of brass. Carket was deservedly 


promoted to command her; how long and 
desperately he had fought for her may be 
gathered from the fact that he had used up, 
during the action, four tons of powder, 1,546 
round shot, 540 grape, and 156 double-headed. 
shot. 

Fora long time the Foudroyant was not 


engaged with an enemy, but in 1775, when 
in the Channel Fleet, John Jervis, afterwards 


Pistol useo ww ree action 
willy the 
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Earl St. Vincent, became her captain, and in 
July 1778 she was in Keppel’s action off 
Ushant when the French managed to escape. 
Next time she went into action she was more 
fortunate. The fleet under Barrington were 
cruising off Ushant in April 1782. Some 
strange sails were sighted. Away went the 
fleet in pursuit, Jervis soon working the Fou- 
droyant ahead. At sunset she had left the rest 
and had made out the strange ships to bea con- 
voy with four ships of war, two of them being 
line-of-battle ships. They scattered, and 
Jervis went after the biggest ; a squall came 
on which hid the chase for some time; when 
it cleared off the Foudroyant was close on her 
prey. A little after eleven at night she 
was up alongside and had begun firing. 
There was a smart action, lasting three- 
quarters of an hour, and ending in Jervis 
boarding the enemy and capturing her sword 
in hand. She was the 74-gun ship |Pégase; 
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which was promptly added to the British 
Navy. 

That was the last fight of the old Foudroy- 
ant ; a few years after she was condemned, 
and the keel of her namesake laid down at 
Plymouth. This was in 1789. Meanwhile 
the French had built another Foudroyant on 
the lines of the old one, which did good ser- 
vice at San Domingo and elsewhere, and was 
one of the fugitives from Basque Hoads, so 
that when the new British Foudroyant was 
launched—which was not until 1798, some 
years afterwards — there were two of the name 
afloat, one in each navy. 

The new Foudroyant was the one now to 
be seen on the Thames. She was built on 
much the same lines as the old one, but her 
armament was different. The new one 
carried thirty 32-pounders on her lower deck, 
the old one had thirty 42-pounders; the 
new one had thirty-two 24-pounders on her 
mé deck like the old one; the new one 
had, however, fourteen 12-pounders on her 


quarter-deck, while the old one had 
eighteen 8-pounders ; and she had four 12- 
pounders and two 32-pounder carronades on 
her forecastle as against the old one’s four 
8-pounders; and in addition to these she 
had six 18-pounder carronades on her poop. 
Thus the old ship carried eighty-four guns 
while the new one carried eighty-eight, 
though she was called an eighty-gun ship 
owing to the carronades not being counted. 
The old one was of 1,977 tons, the new one of 
2,062, being 219 feet over all, 1933 feet on 
the water-line, and a trifle over 50} feet 
broad. 

The Foudroyant was launched in May: 
in September, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Byard, she was the largest ship of 
Warren’s squadron when he defeated the 
French attempt to land in Ireland, and 
captured. the. Hoche, Ambuscade, and 
Coquille.’ ‘Next year she went out to the 


Mediterranean, where she became Nelson's 
flagship in succession to the Vanguard, in 
which he had won the battle of the Nile. 
She was his flagship for a year, from June 8, 
1799, to June 28, 1800. It was during this 
period that the Naples diplomatic business 
took place,and it was in her that he captured 
Gozo. It was in her state-room that on the 
first anniversary of the battle of the Nile he 
entertained the King and Queen of Naples 
and their court, who must have kept their 
heads low, for the poop of the Foudroyant is 
not particularly high, thereby contrasting 
with her ‘tween decks, which are the full 
height of a man. 

One of her old officers, Captain Hallett, 
used to say that he always had to keep on 
the stoop in the ships in which he sorved 
except when he joined the Foudroyant, “and 
then, sir, I could stand upright.” Hallett 
was six feet and perhaps more, and the truth 
of his statement, so far as the lower deck is 
concerned, is apparent enough. 

The main deck is mostly open, she having 
one of the old quarter decks, which were 
really upper decks with a big well in them, 
which well was in the newer ships covered in, 
so that their quarter decks became simply 
the after part of the upper deck, a curious 
instance of different meanings of the same 
word which should not be forgotten—as it 
generally is—in descriptions of old sea-life. 
In another point, too, the Foudroyant is 
noteworthy. She has a recessed stern-gallery 
ten feet wide, and at the other end she has a 
bow-walk with two portholes opening on to 
it, through which the guns used as bow- 
chasers were worked; these bow-chasers 
being a couple of guns taken from the side 
and run back again to their proper ports as 
soon as close action began. 

These temporary bow-chasers were of uso 
on February 18, after Nelson had hoisted his 
flag in her. He was cruising with his 
squadron off Malta when the Généreux, a 
French 74-gun ship, was sighted and pursued. 
The Success, a 32-gun frigate, this time led 
the chase, and crossing the bows of the 
Frenchman kept him busy until the Fou- 
droyant came up and gave him a shot from 
each bow-chaser, whereupon he surrendered. 

In March following the Foudroyant 
fought her severest battle. She was then 
commanded by Sir Edward Berry. Nelson 
was not on board: he had been landed, ill, in 
Sicily, the fleet being stationed off Malta. At 
eleven o'clock at night, the Guillaume Tell, 
one of the largest of the French two-deckers, 
with Admiral Decrés and one of the best 
French captains on board, slipped out of 
Malta harbour during a strong southerly 
gale. About midnight she was sighted by the 
Penelopefrigate, commanded by Henry Black- 
wood, who gave the necessary signals, and 
started in pursuit. After him went the Lion, 
showing a rocket and ao blue light every halt 
hour, and following the signals came three 
other vessels signalling in similar manner to 

the Foudroyant. 

A good picture this. A stormy night, 
the 80-gun ship driving ahead in the gale; 
the frigate closing on her, luffing up, raking 
her, and on again after her, handled 
splendidly and never letting the big ship get 
a shot at her; at intervals the rockets, 
coming nearer to the fight and nearer to 
each other. 

As the day dawned a discharge from the 
Penelope brought down the Tell’s main and 
mizen topmasts and mainyard. Then the 
Lion came along, and, ranging up, poured in a 
broadside of three shots to each gun, 
forging ahead, carried away the Tell's 
boom. The battle began to grow furious in 
the rising sea, and the Lion was getting the 
worst of it, when the Foudroyant arrived, 
and ag she passed gave and received a treble- 
shotted broadside. Down came her fore-top- 
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mast and other spars, many of her sails being 
cut in tatters, and off she had to shecr to 
repair damages. The sturdy Decrés fought 
magnificently as the Lion and the Penelope 
held on; his mainmast came down; so did 
his mizenmast, and he nailed his colours 
to thestump and displayed his rear-admiral’s 
flag over them. The Foudroyant now 
returned to work, and with her guns going 
two or three times a minute as regularly as at 
exercise, simply pounded away until the 
Frenchman lost his foremast and surrendere@, 
when his ship was an unmanageable hulk and 
he had lost over two hundred men in killed 
and wounded. The Foudroyant was in too 
disabled o state to take possession, so was 
the Lion, and the honour fell to the 
Penelope. 

It was one of the stubbornest battles ever 
fought. The Penelope got the medal, not 
the Foudroyant, and this was only just, for if 
it had not been for Blackwood’s brilliant sea- 
manship the Tell would have escaped; at 
the same time as much honour was on the 
side of Decrés and his captain, Sadlnier, 
who would have found a fair match in 
the Foudroyant alone, without the 64-gun 
ship and the frigate and the three sloops 
which came up at the close but took no part 
in the fight. 

The Foudroyant remained in the Mediter- 
ranean for some time, and on board her died 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie after his victory over 
the French at Alexandria. In 1806 she was 
Warren's flagship at ‘the capture of the 
Marengo and Belle-Poule, and next year she 
was one of Sidney Smith’s squadron off the 
coast of Portugal. In short, though she was 
in no great general action, she was in the 
course of her carcer present at the capture 
of four line-of-battle ships, and six frigates, 
and was always a favourite with both officers 
and men. : 

She is as good,a representative ship of the 
days of the great war as could be wished, 
and it is fortunate that after eighty years of 
Portsmouth Rotten-Row she should have 
been snatched from demolition and restored 
as she has been, a relic of Old England 
for Young England to see. 


—<osezo0o—. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A“B.O.P." Caxox.—* H. H.” writes to us from Turks 
Islands, West Indies: “ Somewhere about 1887 or 188%, 
on receiving the No. of the B.0.P.’ which contained 
an article, ‘ How to make a Canvas Canoe,’ I set about 
building one, and succeeded admirably, That canoe is 
still in use and in good order, though she is now in her 
third skin. She sails well with jib, foresail, and mizen, 
and goes well to windward, although I have on her a 
false keel four inches at its widest and carry no ballast 
but my own 150 Ibs, Sho behaves well in a sea-way, 
and carries two men in smooth water. Are there any 
canoes In England built after your plans, ete.. that havo 
stood eight years’ hard usage?” We should be very 
glad to hear from any of our older readers who may 
have been able to beat this record. 


—o1a300— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A GENUINE ComPLixtgNT.—In a General Paper set to 
a class of boys lately, the examiner asked for “ Names 
of English authors.”” One boy sent up the answer: 
“Shakespear, Mr. Malan, Milton.” The “ Mr, Malan,” 
of course, stands for the Rev. A. N. Malan, s.A., of our 


pages. 


New PorTaBee TaBie BeENcit.--Mesers. Thomas 
Syer & Co., of 45 Wilson Street, Kc. have just devisod 
a new work-bench very suitable for boys, It 1s cheap, 
can be attached to any ordinary table, aud {s complete 
iu itself, with planing-stop and vice. 
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THE ROMANCE OF RICHARD. 


spiene runs a tale I've often read 
About two lads at College ; 
They each (of course) possessed a head, 
But one had got a lump of lead, 
‘The other—so the masters said— 
‘A treasure-box of knowledge. 


You know the way the story gocs, 
The wonderfully “cute ’un” 
Became—well, no one really knows; 
The “duffer,” so the sequel shows, 
Began to rise—and rose—and rose-— 

‘And proved Sir Isaac Newton. 


‘We had at school « lad called Dick, 
With hair resembling stubble, 
My conscience ! but that boy was thick t 
No gentle means could make him quick, 
And applications of the stick 
Were waste of time and trouble. 


No “Cwsar" could he do, for he 
Was desperately stupid ; 
He coul® not learn his Rule of Three, 
He'd draw instead a house or tree, 
Or elephant, or bumble bee, 
Or p'r'aps a podgy Cupid. 
He made his little pictures, too, 
A source of consolation ; 
And once, when booked for “interview,” 
Aud things were looking very blue, 
A portrait of himself he drew 
Receiving castigation. 


Now listen, boys, white I portray 
‘The way that Richard ended. 

To-morrow ia not known to-day, 

And it is only truth to say 

The future often must display 
What hasn't been intended. 


‘A wondrous painter men beboll, 
Who tells in pictured story 

Of famous knight, or warrior bold, 

Or martyr in the days of old, 

Or seraph-form with wings of gold 
And diadem of glory. 


And humbler themes can make men feel 
The marvel of his magic— 

The kitten with the flying reel, 

The farmer at his midday meal, 

‘The angler with # monstrous eel, 
Whose end is swift and tragic. 


And is this Dick, of sense so dim; 
The boy we used to pity; 
Who made the Doctor look eo grim? 


In point of fact, it isn't him. 
He lives by keeping clean and trim 
A crossing in the City. 


WoP. 
.° 


‘A BicycLe RACE WITH A PANTHER was the exciting 
experience of an English lady in Singapore one evening 
lately. When riding slowly homewands along # road 
outside the town, the cyclist found that ahe was being 
quietly stalked by a huge black panther. She had the 
presence of mind to start off full speed, and soou dis- 
tanced her pursuer. 

o.° 

Ovr new Irish echool-chum had a queer way of talk- 
ing to himeelf. So a six-form swell stopped him the 
other day with: “Why on earth are you always chat- 
tering to yourself ?” 

“Shure I have two reasons fer doin’ that,” was the 
unabashicd reply. 

“Two reasons! Well, what are they ?” 

“One of them {s that I loike ter talk to » sinsible 
man, and the other is that I loike ter hear a siusible 
man talk." 

°° 

“ WHat's your name ?” said the new American schoul- 
teacher, addressing the first boy on the bench. 

« Jule Simpson,” replied the lad. ne 

“ Not Jule—Julius,” said the teacher solemnly. “ ¥ 
should not cut short words in that way.” Then, ml. 
dressing the next boy, he asked, “ What is your name ? 

“Billious Simpson, sir.” 

And the new teacher had to rap for order. 

oe 
'e 
Twetve Wonps To New Bors. 
Be trutbful. 
Be clean. 
Write home. 
Study hard. 
Play up. 
Helpiothers, 
A Rossatt Mast 


& BAkEn.—Ye Stewards ha’ 
the saloon and cabins and attend on the 8 


Who else is 


J. A. GrBsox.—You 
most of the natural 
Museum Street, or Watkins & Doncaster's, of 
Strand. The charge is about a shilling a dozen. 
Ketsox and Gat ‘There no market thi we 


know of for silkworm silk. The question bas been 
asked many times, and we have even asked in these * 
columns for vome of our readers to give us the 
addresses iv any one case of such silk being bought, 
but we have not clicited a single instance. From 
time to time the names of firms are mentioned as 
willing to buy, but on inquiry these firms all declare 
that the master is a mistake, and that they never do 
business in small quantities. 


C. E.—The matter is too nearly allied to party politics 
for us to open our columns for such a fund. 


P. SINcLATR.—You might get a list up to date from 
the secretary of one of the clubs. The secretary of 
the Clapham Club is Mr. W. J. Baily, CAL 
Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common, 8. 


LLANoGLt.—Thia is such a simple thing that we 
cannot understand how you failed, unless the circle 
formed by tube was so large that the flame passed 
up through it without touching, which it must do to 
‘act properly. ‘Bry again, and draw a drop of water 
through the tube before holding it in the flame. The 
Peper can be procured at the Willesden Paper Works, 

iNesden Junction, and the price varies according 
to thickness. 


1D. H.—No ; only those who actually take in the “ B.0.P.” 
can take part iv its competitions ; or, in other words, 
‘one paper one competitor. 


“BOP.” 15 s 
York could supply you with the paper. 


Dean Canary (Canary ).—This bird was moulting and 
died from apoplexy ; uotbing 1» said about the food 
or treatrgent. so that we are unable tovarrive at the 
cause of the attack. 


Coup ix THE HEAD (Monthly Reader).—Yonr coll has 
become chronto\The deafness may be. causel by 
some enlargement of the tonsils. We could not tell 
you in # brief paragraph what to do. It is a case for 
months of treatment by a doctor. 


Hurrah for Football! 


Vanicocete (Ford).—You are suffering from varioo- 
cele and are liable to piled” for it. See a doctor at 
once. Mind you don’t get into the quack advertisers’ 
lands, or there is un end to your ambition, 

Youxe Squmunt (Subscriber)—See columns of the 

change and Murt. 


Nerrurnasn (1. W. M.)—How are you to know it is 
not cezema? Consult a doctor, But meanwhile get 
your strength up by ently rising, good food, the bath, 


exercise, and the avoidane excitement. Eczema 
is after ull a disease of debility. 


DESronpENT ON and Others —Dou't despair. Only 
never reail advertisements of remedies, and pray to 
God to keep you pure in mind, 


Nervovs (Thomas).— Hard work, good food, the bath, 
and exercise. Put the medicine down a rat's hole, 


Hirpo must get our back uumbers on Taxidermy. 
ASTHMA (Dunn).—Not a case for self-treatment. 


Gonriven, ere. (W.G.).- Six ants to each goldfinch 
once a four or five to sinaller, ‘Tiny worms 
broken up or tiny shreds of fresh lean meat. 


SUPERFLUOUS Hains (W. T. M,).—There is no way 
really, If you find any wivertising fellow who says 
there is u permanent cure, send him to our office. 
He had better first insure his life. 


A More (Mole).—It isn’t a mole on the cheek this time, 
but a real live gardener. Let him go home to his 
wife at once. You can’t keep him long alive. Moles 
do an immense deal of good. Once more we beg our 
readers not to cruelly capture creatures, an? never to 
get a pet before they know all about its feed: 
ways, 

Vaniovs (Inquiry).—1. Yes, smoking injures t 
‘and every other organ. 2. No. Squeeze pluck hea 
out and apply zine ointment. 3. Emigratio: 
depends upon’ your health and strength aud « 
ance. 

CyeLrx (Salopian).—No, it wasn't likely that Dr. 
Gordon Stables, when writing on cycling, would pu‘l 
any particular firm. But he says the 
Coventry Machinists Co. are good 
enough for himself and his secretary 
when travelling. 


Usxce Povesn is told that 5 ft. 7 in. is 
fa fair height at seventeen, but if he 
takes plenty of swimming exercise he 
may start again. 


Boox on Rawsits (W. G. 
and Mart" Office, or C: MH & Co. 


Brown Skix_ (Anxious).—Sce a skin 
specialist. We think it will come right. 


AN OD Dove (W. F. White).—Bravo ! 
‘Twenty-five years of uge and fol on maize 
and fresh water. 


BArs(Derbeian).—Just call on Mr. Piggott, 
117 Cheapside, London, He will tell you 
all. Or at Benetfmk’s, close by. 


Fancy Mice Suows (C. B, L.).—Not that 
we know of. 


Various (Gipsy). —1. Ventriloquism is 
mostly a gift. It may be learned after 
a fashion, but French isa more profitable 
study. Not English French, but French 
French, 2. Belts better than braces, not 
too tight. 3. You won't talk in your 
sleep if you don’t eat too much supper, 
or excite yourself in any way. 


EXpEcTANT.—Your lens is not of the right 
curvature. 


change 
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‘The pipe with tap allows water 
n air chamber and top of pump after 

e only 1 inch ; look again. Fig. 
3. Make the dimensions 
. 40; if tap shown be 
not throw water into boiler, 
working as usual. 


R. ALLAN (Bombay).—We do notanswer by post. You 

find all you want, probably, in Parts 10 and 11 of 

our “ Indoor Games,” which sixpence each. ‘The 

articles are out of print in any other form. You 

could yet the parts from an agent, or have them sent 

to youdirect by enclosing fifteen pence to Mr. Sergeant, 
56 Paternoster Row. 


Uno.--1, We have has several other articles on building 
Morel yachts, and we have reprinted one on sailing 
models in “Outdoor Games.” 2. The rudders must, 
of course, swing freely. 3. All our volumes now in 
print are the same price, as are all the parts and 
numbers now in print. 


A. Yanni 30 to Trafalgar Square any morning 
‘nhout ten o'clock, opposite St. Martin’s Chureb, and 
you will find ¢ sergeant of the regiment there. 

F, Pronerr and Others—No recruiting for Colonial 
forces, police or otherwise, is now carried on in this 
country. 

BeEGINNER.—Messrs, Spinks have a shop at the corner 


of Air Street and Piccadilly. We know nothing about 
their catalogue. 


Published by Longmans, 
F, W, HonMax.—We had a coloured plate of cricket 


ribbons, but it is now out of print. Most of the 
counties now wenr plain caps with badge, 

Mecnanic.—That is practically a centreboand, but it 
would increase the draft of the canoe so mach as to 
make it only useful in deepish water. The fixing, 
too, would not be sufficient, as you suggest. 


Patent Automatic Goal-Keeper. 
(A boon to footballtemms during cold weather.) 


No. 929.—Vol. XIX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1896. Price One Penny. 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 
A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 
By G. A, Henry. 

(With Nlustrations by ALvRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V. 


for nine months they traded on the coast, and by the end 
of that time had disposed of the whole of their cargo. 

“Now, lads,” the captain said one evening, when he was 
sitting on deck with them, enjoying the cool of the evening, tho 
first and third mates having gone on shore, and the second 
mate, who took the middle watch, being sound asleep, “it is 
time to chat over that affair we talked about in England. IL 
have done my duty to my partner. I have finished our trade, 
and I reckon that with gold dust and ivory our return cargo 
will be worth from thirteen to fifteen thousand pounds. Now, 
the question is, Is it worth while to,follow thig affair of the 
diamonds up? It is pidortaneinvond stroke) fot us all if 


Presented him with a handsome rifle.” 


Via 
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succeeds, but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that it is death or slavery for 
life if it fails. 

“T have put it aside altogether till I 
finished our legitimate work, except that 
whenever we have touched here I have 
sont Cesar on shore to his chum to make 
further inquiries. I got the best map that 
I could before leaving England. The 
country is wholly unexplored beyond the 
Portuguese stations, and the course of the 
river is filled in, partly, no doubt, by 
guesswork, partly by reports gathered by 
Cape traders going far up the country 
among the natives. Cwsar took this map 
with him to his friend, and the latter 
without hesitation pointed to the Zambesi 
as the river down which he came, but he 
only travelled by water for the last six hun- 
dred miles. Tor that distance the river is 
marked on the map in black; beyond 
that it is for as very long distance in 
dotted lines, which shows that the course 
is a purely conjectural one, or founded on 
native rumours. 

“It makes a tremendous bend to the 
south, and I expect that the slave gang 
he belonged to struck it at the elbow 
where it makes this curve. Some hun- 
dreds of miles farther it is marked in 
black again, this time in nearly the same 
latitude as the point where it changes its 
course south. The man said that fora 
long way they travelled through country 
watered by a great river, and had some- 
times to cross feeders that fell into it, on 
rafts. One can only conjecture why they 
did not follow the river all the way; 
possibly there nay have been rapids or 
falls that would render it unnavigable by 
boats ; or, likely enough, there were hos- 
tile tribes on its banks. At any rate, they 
left the river, and travelled for a long 
distance almost due cast. Then they en- 
tered a country he calls Auemba, and 
travelled south-east through it, next in 
the same direction through the Barenza 
country, and then took boats somewhero 
near the Portuguese town of Pete. Now 
the first question for us to determine is 
whether we could pursue the same course, 
and if so, how? I take it that we conld 
inake some arrangement with the Arabs 
at the mouth of the Zambesi, by which 
they would give us their aid. I have 
already obtained an order from the Portn- 
guese authorities down the coast to their 
officials on the Zaimbesi to give us every 
assistance, as our discoveries may be the 
means of opening up fresh avenues of 
trade. This was absolutely necessary for 
our passage up the river; beyond that 
the Arabs will be of much greater use 
to us, 

“ Possibly we might induce one or two 
of them to accompany us and to make 
matters straight with the tribe across the 
loop and along the river beyond, for it is 
clear that they must be in alliance with 
these chiefs. Of course, we should not 
let out the fact that we are sailors, but 
should go as simple travellers, dce- 
sirous of exploring tho country, and 
taking with us only sutticient goods to 
pay our porters and to give presents to 
the chiefs on the way. We should re- 
quire, I suppose, forty or fifty curricrs. 
These we should hire here, taking strong, 
active fellows, able to carry weights, and 
at the same time fight, if needful. We 
have now been away from England fifteen 
months, and it is for you to decide whether 
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if I go you go with me. I do not say a 
word to influence you, but leave the 
choice entirely with you.” 

Both lads eagerly said that they would 
0. 
“At best, lads, we are sure to have to 
go through mavy bardehipe. The risks 
also will be great, but I do not see why 
they should be greater than in the case 
of ‘ny other well-appointed exploring ex- 
peditions. Even if we fail in the main 
object of our journey, we should at least 
have done something--should have ex- 
plored a country now unknown, and have 
our names inscribed in the list of African 
explorers.” 

“ How long do you suppose the journey 
will last 2" 

“It is impossible to say. It may be 
six months—it may ben year. I should 
send the brig back at once under the 
command of Mr. Greener, and, of course, 
write very fully to my partner, who 
would in any case have undertaken the 
disposal of the cargo. My accounts 
would be fully made up to the time she 
leaves here. Mr. Greener will only have 
to add the wages of the crew and any 
expenses that may be incurred on the 
voyage home. When the cargo is sold 
my partner will see what profit has 
been made. I shall propose to him 
that he shall fill her up again with a 
duplicate of our cargo, but with such 
changes and additions as our experience 
has shown us would bo desirable. 

“T have no doubt that he will be glad to 
do so, as I fancy he will have made some 
seventy or eighty per cent. on the money 
he invested ; but if he should not care 
about going into it again, I have asked 
hiin to pay in my share of the venture to 
Greener's order, and he will fill up the 
ship again on my own account and bring 
her out here. By the time he gets ont 
again we may be back; if not, he is to 
carry on the trade as we have been doing, 
leaving word at the mouth of the Zambesi 
whether he is trading to the north or 
south of that river. If we have not been 
successful—and mind, lads, we must not 
be sanguine about it, for it is quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that the Bunyan 
was mistaken, and that the stone was not 
a diamond after all—we shall have lost 
nothing by the expedition except the 
absolute expenses, and can go on as 
before. If, on the other hand, we do get 
some diamonds, the profits of the next 
voyage will be of little importance to ns 
one way or the other.” 

“Who do you think of taking with you? 
Cresar, of course.” 

“Yes; as you say—Ceear, of course; 
and, I think, Adams. If anything 
happens to me you will certainly want a 
man in charge of the expedition. It is 
no joke menaging forty or fifty natives, 
and piloting them through, perhaps, # 
hostile country. You are too young for 
that yet, Lionel.” 

“TI quite feel that. uncle. I should be 
very glad to have Mr. Adams with us. 
Besides, he speaks Arabic quite well 
enough to get on with, and we only know 
& few words of it.” 

“Newland will, of course, act as first 
officer. He is well up in navigation; and 
I-shall consult with Greener as to which 
of the men I should give ratings to. 
There are several of the hands who have 
sailed with me for the last eight or ten 


years who could be thoroughly trusted. 
If I could find an honest Arab, he would 
be invaluable as head man of the porters; 
if not, I must get the bestman I can. At 
any rate, a great many of these Zanzibar 
men have Arab blood in their veins, and 
can talk the language. I believe that they 
are good fighters. I shall, of course, endea- 
vour to get half s dozen slaves who have 
been brought down from that part of the 
interior we are going to, in the first place 
as guides, and in the second as interpreters. 
If I cannot get them here, I may be able 
to get them at the mouth of the Zambesi. 
In the after-hold I have got the supply of 
goods that I calculate will be required, and 
have forty muskets, with a good supply of 
ammunition. Provisions, of course, we 
shall buy on the road; and for these we 
inust depend on barter.” 

Tho next morning the captain had a 
long talk with the chief officer. He did 
not think it necessary to tell him the main 
object of the journey into the interior, 
but said that he had decided upon sending 
him back to England in charge of the 
ship, as he himself had decided upon 
making a journey of exploration with his 
nephews up the Zambesi, and no doubt * 
they would meet with a good deal of sport 
on the way. He said that he intended to 
take Mr. Adams with him, if Greener 
thought that he could manage to take the 
ship home with Mr. Newland and two 
other men as mates chosen by himself 
froin the crew. 

“Certainly, I can do that, sir," Mr. 
Greener said ; “* Newland can take a sight 
as wellas I can. As to the men, either 
Harrison or Eurdett would make very good 
officers on a pinch; they have both sailed on 
board the Antelope ever since you have had 
her; they are very steady men and havea 
great influence with the crew. With 
Newland as first mate and those two as 
second. and third we should manage very 
well.” 

“T should leave it to you to appoint 
{new second mate on your voyage out 
again. He would have to understand 
that on my rejoining he would have to 
become supernumerary, but that his 
pay would continue the same until we got 
back.” 

The second officer gladly accepted the 
captain's offer to make a journey with 
him into the interior, while the brig went 
back to England to bring out a fresh cargo. 
He wus a powerful young fellow of five- 
or six-and-twenty, and the thought that 
they might have adventures with ele. 
phants and other animals filled him with 
excitement. 

“You must remember, Mr. Adams. 
that though we shall get some shooting. no 
doubt, sport is by no means our primary 
object ; the country is entirely unexplored. 
and we are going as explorers and not 
hunters. We may no doubt have grave 
hardships and many adventures, but if we 
succeed we shall get a good deal of credit 
on our return, and shall perhaps meet 
with discoveries of value to trade. I shall 
take a strongly armed party of natives 
with me from here; of course we shall 
endeavour to be on friendly terms with the 
natives we meet, but some of the tribes 
of the interior may resent the passage of 
travellers, and it is as well to be prepared 
for trouble.” 

“T shall like it amazingly, sir; it will 
make a splendid change from ship life, and 


as we coasted along I often wondered what 
sort of a country lay behind.” 

Presently the captain went ashore, 
having dressed himself in clothes that 
showed no signs of his profession. Ho 
obtained an interview with the Arab 
Governor without difficulty, and as a 
commencement presented him with a 
handsome rifle. 

“T am,” he said, ‘an English traveller, 
and I am desirous of making a journey 
far into the interior. I shall doubtless 
obtain information that may be useful 
to your people and open up fresh branches 
of trade. I shall be accompanicd by two 
of my nephews, lads of from sixteen to 
seventeen, and another English gentleman. 
We have no intention of interfering with 
the Arab trade up the country, but shall 
do some shooting on the way, make a 
collection of beast and bird skins, and 
study the customs of the tribes through 
whom we pass. I have called to ask you 
to furnish me with a document asking any 
Arab traders we may meet to furnish 
me with such facilitics as may lay in 
their power, and to smooth the way for 
me with the chiefs with whom they may 
have influence. The British Government 
is greatly interested in the exploration 
of Africa, and any discoveries I might 
make will excite much attention in that 
country.” 

“The Imaun my master attaches much 
value to his alliance with the British 
Government, and would I am sure wish 
me to assist you by any means in my power. 
T will issue such a document as you ask for, 
and will order my officers to assist you in 
all ways in preparing for your expedition.” 

“TI thank you greatly, sir, and in my 
report of my travels shall not fail to do 
justice to the value of the aid that I 
received.” 

On making further inquiries the captain 
found that the Zanzibar fighting men 
would not, except upon an emergency, 
carry burdens, and that for this work he 
should have to hire slaves from their 
owners. This necessitated a rearrangement 
of his plans, and finally he engaged thirty 
Zanzibaris and forty slaves. Although 
the wages of the latter were paid to their 
owners, the captain, the first time the 
slaves assembled, assured them that he 
would pay fair wages to them personally— 
news which created great joy umong them, 
as, if they were to be away forsix months, 
the amount they would receive would 
go far to purchase their freedom. Cwsar's 
friend rendered them much service in 
obtaining the slaves, indicating to him 
men who had been brought down the 
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country through which he was to travel, 
having been made prisoners by the 
Bamassas, Auemba, and other powerful 
tribes of that part of the country. 

A price had been fixed by their owners 
to be paid in the event of the slaves 
dying or running away, and the captain 
told them that after he had gone as far as 
he wished into the interior all who desired 
to do so might leave him as they passed by 
the country near which their tribe lived, 
receiving, instead of the payment that he 
had promised them on his return, so much 
cotton, beads, and other articles. He would 
thus lessen the number of mouths that he 
would have to feed on his way down, and 
as the loads would be by that time greatly 
lightened he could very well dispense with 
the services of the majority of his porters. 

On the very day before the Antelope was 
to sail, the trader came off to the ship with 
a native. 

“T have found him,” he said joyfully ; 
“T knew that somewhere in the island 
there was a slave of my own tribe; I knew, 
because I spoke to him when he landed 
eight years ago, but I did not know who 
had bought him. I have been making 
inquiries over since you came here, and it 
was but two days ago that I heard where 
he was. I went out and bought him for you, 
His master was very willing to sel} him, for 
he said that he was an idle, obstinate 
fellow, and: that I could have him cheap. 
Idid not say that he was wanted as a 
guide, or he would have put up the price. 
I brought him home lato last night. [have 
told him that an English chief was going 
to journey to his country, and that if ho 
guided him there faithfully he would then 
be free. 

“At first he could not believe the good 
news, but since he has done so he isa 
changed man. He certainly looked sulky 
when I first saw him, but he has done no- 
thing but laugh and cry since I told him he 
was to go home. He has not learnt a word 
of Arabic, and if you have questions that 
you desire to ask him I will translate 
them to him. He passed through the 
country many years later than I did, 
and may be able to tell you more about 
the road.” 

Captain Gilbert asked many questions. 
It seemed, however, that the man had not 
been brought by the same route. He had 
been sold by the Auemba to a party of 
slave dealers from the north, had been 
taken a long distance to the far end of a 
great sea, had travelled up it several days 
in canoes, and then down through the 
Utakama and Uyanzi and thence straight 
down to the coast opposite to Zanzibar. 

(To be continued.) 
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His statement as to the position of his 
country beyond that of the Auemba agreed 
closely with that of the trader. 

“The White Chief wishes to see strange 
things,” the latter said to him after he 
had answered all the questions; “I have 
told him that there is a great fetish hole 
in the plain just at the edge of our forest ; 
you must show him where it is. I suppose 
you know?” 

“Yes, it is but a day’s march from my 
villuge,” he replied seriously ; “ but anyone 
who approached it would be struck 
dead.” 

“ That is all nonsense,” the trader said ; 
“T myself when I was a boy once went 
down into it and brought back some red 
earth, to show my comrades that I had 
been there. It did me no harm, and you 
may be sure that it will not hurt the white 
men, who laugh altogether at fetishes, 
which they say cannot hurt them, whatever 
they may do to us.” 

“T will show him the place willingly,” 
the ian said, “ but [ should be afraid to 
go near it myself.” 

“ He will not want you to do that ; these 
white men are fond of strange things, and 
he wants to take some of the red earth I 
found there to show his people when he 
gets home.” 

The man nodded. So that he was not 
expected to go down, he had no objection 
whatever to show the white man the 
place. He was a tall, well-built negro; his 
back was marked ‘with many scars, the 
result of the obstinacy with which at times 
he had refused to work for his late master, 
and of his attempts to starve himself to 
death. He had an intelligent face, marked 
by determination and strength of will, 
and Captain Gilbert saw that he would 
make in all respects a very valuable addi- 
tion to his party, and he gladly repaid 
the sum for which he had been bought. 
He had already given the trader many 
presents, and promised to enrich him if he 
succeeded in bringing home a parcel ot 
diamonds. 

“ As for that, I do not wish it,” the man 
said; “I have enough and am content. 
Suve for my wife, who is, like myself, old, 
and to whom my master married me when 
I first came here, I have no one to whom 
I could leave money. I have plenty for 
my needs, and if I had wealth I dare not 
show it, for I should be suspected by the 
Arabs of having cheated somebody, and 
might have all sorts of trouble. If you 
come back and say that you have succeeded 
I shall be glad; if you do not, I shall be 
sorry that I ever told your man about 
those white stones.”” 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF 


PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon SraBLFs, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “ Our Home in the Siler West,” © In the Land of the Lion and th: Ostrich,” “ The Cruis: of the Good Ship * Boreas,"” ete. 


“ Qouypowners, sir, that's all. On tho 
move for Brisbane, where we ‘opes 
to get some work.” 

“ English, evidently ? 

“Yes, sir, and we only wishes we was 
back in the dear old country again. But 
we only wants a bit o’ damper, then, old 
chum, we'll doss in the bush ‘longside ye. 
Missionaries, ain't you, if I may make so 
bold?" 

“How many are in your gang ?” said 
Jansen. 

“ Only me and my mate.” 

These men wofe broad soft hats, 
much the worse for wear, old cloaks and 
ragged trousers, but neither shoes nor 
stockings. 

Strangely enough, however, their naked 
feet were neither hard nor black, and it 
was this that made Jansen suspicious. 

The fact is, the travellers had, before 
leaving Rockhampton, been warned to 
give all strangers and sundowners a wide 
berth, because there was a gang on the 
road whom the mounted police, native 
_and otherwise, were desirous of interview- 
ing. 
Fast at this place, too, the country was 
very sparsely inhabited ; a battle might be 
fought here without the nearest squatter 
hearing a shot. 

It behoved travellers, therefore, to “ gang 
warily.” 

“Now, men,” said Jansen, “ sit down 
just there. Don’t come a yard nearer, 
and you shall have a good supper of salt 
beef and damper.” 

“By the bye,” he added, “ where did 
you leave your boots? "” 

“Never had nonce, sir. 
boots.” 

“ Hard times, eh ?”” 

“Can’t get work, nohow.” 

“Pity, indeed," said Jansen, “ for I’m 
sure you look willing enough.” 

Jansen came back to the camp fire, 
and told Solomon to take the men some 
supper. 

Then ho spoke to Frank. 

“Prank,” he said, “ those fellows have 
been wearing boots. Just take Jeff with 
you and Blue Murder, and go back on 
their tracks, and see if you can find them, 
or anything else that looks suspicious.”’ 

Away went Frank, making a détour, 
however, so as not to show the sun- 
downers hisiutentions. He then doubled 
back through the wood, and got on the 
main road again. 

It was not long before Blooie found 
two pairs of boots hidden in a bush. These 
Jeff made up into a bundle, and the two 
proceeded onwards for nearly another 
mile. Frank was just thinking of return- 
ing, for it was getting dark—though the 
moon would give plenty of light presently 
—when he thought he could smell smoke. 
He followed up this trail, and in ten 
minutes came in sight of a camp fire 
jown in aglade near toa pool. Four men 

ruffianly-looking lot—sat beside it, 
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CHAPTER V.—“ THROW UP YOUR HANDS, 


and each had a horse close behind him, 
ready to mount at a moment's notice. 

So near to them was Frank, that. when 
Blue Murder growled, the men started, 
and the lad could hear their conversation, 

* What was that, Dick 2” 

«© Frogs, man, frogs.” 

The others laughed. 

“Think Bloggs and Smith ‘Il square 
the nat'r'list chaps?” said one. 

“Sure of it.” 

Frank stopped to hear no more, but 
hurried back to camp, taking the same 
route as before. 

He whispered his discovery to Jansen. 
But since his departure Jansen himself 
had made a discovery-—the sundowners 
were armed. The wind had blown aside 
the cloak of one of these scoundrels, and 
revealed the butt-end of quite a business- 
like revolver. 

So he determined now on instant 
action. First whispering sume words to 
Deadeye, he called Jeff, and sauntering 
carelessly up to the men— 

“My little raseal here,” he said, “ has 
been out airing the dog, and the faithful 
tyke found these boots ina bush. You may 
as well have them. men, if they'll fit vou.” 

“Oh, thank ‘ee kindly, sir. We'll be so 
glad if they'll go on.” 

They did. 

Jansen smiled. 

“And now,” be said, “I suppose you 
yourselves will go un next 2” 

“As we can't have a doss ‘longside 
here,” said one fellow, “ guess we better 
toddle.”” 

Before either could move a muscle to 
get up off the ground, out flashed both 
Jansen’s revolvers, and there he stood in 
the moonlight now streaming clear.o'er 
wood and vale, a bold, determined man. 

“ Throw up your hands, or I'll shoot in 
a second.” 

Up went their empty hands. 

Jansen whistled low, and the robbers — 
for that was what they were, or meant to 
be—were at once disarmed, and immedi- 
ately after ticd fast to a gum-tree. 


“Now,” cricd Jansen, “ we're man to 
man if they come, as come they will. 
Man to man, with all our blacks thrown 
in, not to speak of Blue Murder.” 

“ I say, though,” said Captain Deadeye, 
“isn’t there a possibility of carrying war 
into the enemy’s camp and capturing the 
gang?" 

“T think,” replied Jansen, “it might 
be managed. I am sure these are the 
fellows that I was warned against, so we 
need have no compunction in shooting. 
Though, mind you,” he added, “ Frank 
here and Tom being but boys, there is 
considerable risk. But we'll try.” 

Jeff and Jim, very much to their de- 
light, were left in command of the camp, 
and with full charge over the black men; 
then Solomon was entrusted with a gun, 
and the march was at once commenced. 


If there was one thing more apparent 
than another, it was that these ruffians 
had not intended to attack the Jansen 
camp till well on in the night, and so 
secure did they deem themselves that 
Solomon, who was sent out to scout, re- 
turned to inform our heroes that they were 
drinking and singing by the canap fire, 
and had not even a sentry set. 

Then Jansen quickly formed his plan 
of action, He stationed his party, armed 
to the tecth with ritles as well as revolvers, 
on the east side of the enemy’s camp, 
while, all alone, he himself nade a détour, 
and cautiously approached through the 
serub from the west. 

Jansen was not the man, however, to 
take life unless there was real necessity. 
nor did he mean to risk the life of any ot 
his party. 

And now, very much astonished and 
startled indeed were the bushmen to hear 
themselves hailed in stentorian tones : 

“ Surrender, in the Queen’s name!” 

Their rifles were at their shoulders next 
moment, and a volley was poured into 
the bush from which the summons had 
come. ; 

Jansen had thrown himself flat on the 
earth, and the bullets whistled harmlessly 
overhead, But, just as he lay, he tired a 
shot, and one man fell. 

“ Surrender!” he cried again. ‘“ You 
are surrounded. Your game is up.” 

Secing the apparent uselessness of re- 
sistance, the villains sullenly threw down 
their arins. 

“Hands aloft!” was the next com- 
mand, 

As pre-arranged, Deadeye, with the 
boys and old Solomon, now rushed from 
the bush with their guns ready, the black 
man, however, appearing to be more 
afraid of his gun than he was of the 
robbers, and the latter were completely 
disarmed, their hands tied behind their 
backs, and ordered to keep quict if they 
cared to live. 

They were a villainous-looking crew. 
and not one of them was sober. 

“It was all along o’ the whisky, Jim,” 
said one fellow; “and,” he added, * ke 
began it.” As he spoke, he kicked the 
lifeless body of the man who had gone 
down to Jansen’s shot. 

And now the march back was com- 
menced—Frank and Tom, with loaded 
revolvers, walking one at each side of the 
gang, while the others brought up the 
rear. 

The horses were left behind for the 
tine being, but they were hobbled as to 
their forelegs. 

“There won't be much early rising to- 

morrow morning,” said Deadeye, laugh. 
ing. 
“Why,” said his friend, “ it will be all 
early rising, for we can’t go to bed at all. 
If one of these men got loose, there might 
be Harry to pay and no pitch hot.” 

‘Don't be affaid of us, guv'nor,” one 


fellow said, looking round to Deadeye, 
whom, from his age, he naturally con- 
sidered “ boss.” ‘Our play is over. If 
fellows in our position dared beg a favour, 
I'd say Shoot us all rather than hand us 
over to the native police. They'll treat 
us brutally. We'll be starved and lashed 
all the way to Rockhampton. I've seen 
better days, sir. My story’s a sad one. 
Was a gentleman in England, failed out 
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Just then, at a bend in the road, they 
came in sight of the caravan camp. 

To the intense surprise of every one of 
our heroes, save Jansen, who never ex- 
hibited surprise at anything, there were 
five mounted horsemen standing like 
statues in the moonlight, near the camp. 

The men were black, that is, four were, 
and dressed in shirts, trousers, and hats, 
nothing else. The fifth was in white 
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Their intention, no doubt, was to get to 
Brisbane, and disguise themselves as 
honest men, and get off down to Sydney. 

“ Bill Leveridge,” he continued, “ guess 
you'd better pray, if there's a pray left in 
you. I’vea good mind to hang the lot 
on the trees. Save expense. But no, I 
won't; British law gives even such fiends 
as these the benefit of a trial.” 

The bushrangers were then taken in 


here, was wrongfully accused of robbery 
in Brisbane, fled to the bush, and joined a 
rang. Since then it’s been all one down- 
ward career of devilry, sir, and I'm now 
4s black and red-handed as they make 
‘hem. There isn’t much Bill Leveridge 
hasn't done. No, that isn’t my right 
name. I've a mother and sisters in 
Eerkshire, England. I'm bad enough, but 
not so bad as to bring them to the blush.” 


“Found hidden in a bush.” 


dress, and wore a helmet, with a sword 
by his saddle. It was this officer who 
now advanced and shouted “ Halt!" 

But explanations were soon made, and 
the joy of that captain of mounted police 
was indeed great. 

“We've ridden from Expedition 
Range,” he said, “after these fellows. 
Only a week ago they wiped out a whole 
family, stole horses, and made off." 


charge, or given over to the black police- 
men. 

“And now,” said the inspector, or 
captain, “if you have a morsel of beef 
and damper, my merry men and I will 
say grace for it. We haven’t eaten a 
mouthful since morning.” 

Solomon o6n made that all right, and 
Inspector) Lowe\ seated, himself near tli 
camp fire. : 
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He first and foremost heard all the 
story of the capture, then he gave the 
captors a brief account of the terrible Bill 
Leveridge since he had taken to the 
bush. 

I. is too black a record’ for me to give 
here, and only fit for a penny dreadful. 

The conversation now became more 
general, but Lowe was the chief speaker, 
and wild and wonderful were many of the 
stories he had to tell. 

Next morning early the police left the 
camp, and a little later on the carayan 
started upon its journey. 

The road got more difficult and rough 
the farther west they went, but no halt 
over a day or two was made anywhere; 
Jansen being anxious to push on to a 
rogion where the specimens he meant 
to collect were more plentiful, and the 
country wilder and bolder. 

But soon they began tolearn something 
abont bush life in reality. The scenery 
changed after they got farther on and 
went winding through some hills and 
valleys, 

They came upon vast plains or downs, 
with mountains lying low on the distant 
horizon, patches of gum-tree forest, chiefly 
in the hollows, and vine-scrub here, there, 
and everywhere. 

Sometimes they passed the homes 
of large sheep-farmers. Many of thesu 
were Scotch, some English, and others 
Norsemen ; but wherever they went they 
were hospitably received, no matter what 
countryman the farmer happened to be. 

Frank was somewhat surprised to meet 
at one farmer's or squatter's place a 
gentleman's son whom, long ago, he had 
known in Surrey. 

He wore a broad-brimmed but rather 
dilapidated hat, a coloured shirt, and can- 
vas trousers. 

Both shirt and trousers were sally 


© The most remarkable portion of this notorious 
bushranger’a story was as yet én futuro: for just two 
nights after this, while the party and their prisoners 
were encamped in the vine-scrub, Bill's cords Were cnt, 
the handonffa opened, and he scemed to be spirited 
away. But he got clear out of the country, and has 
never been heard of since. The fvotpriats left, strange 
to ray, were those of a lady. 
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stained, and when Frank met him he was 
coming swinging along singing, with a 
bucket of tar in his hand. He knew Frank 
before Frank recognised him, which is 
nothing to be wondered at. 

He almost dropped the bucket, and 
stuck out a brown, spade-like hand to 
shake, 

“ My eyes, Frankie!" he cried ; “why - 
you here, and booming, too! Well, this 
is a white-letter day !"' 

“Tm right glad to see you, George,” 
said Frank. “Tom Randolph, a very 
old friend, George Ross.” 

Then down the three sat, and long and 
pleasant was the chat they had together. 
‘There was @ pleasure in it, indeed, that 
those ulone who meet, in a foreign land, 
acquaintances from their own dear home 
in England can duly appreciate. 

But next day Frank and George had to 
part, perhaps to mect never agnin in this 
world, Nevertheless, that lad George had 
gone the right way to work. He had begun 
at the bottom rung of the Jadder, like many 
a good man before him, and he meant to 
work his way to the top. His father was 
a gentleman, and he a younger son; but 
sun-browned and soil-stained as the lad's 
hands were, was he not a gentleman 
too ? 


A month, and nearly two, had passed 
since our friends and heroes had left sivi- 
lisation, and now they were settled down- - 
if there was any settle down in such a 
man as Jansen in one of the most beanti- 
ful and fertile regions of Western Queens- 
land. 

But a short time before this, they had 
taken part in a great kangaroo hunt. 
Many of these animals had been seen and 
shot on the plains, as well as bandicoots 
and the kangaroo rat. 

Emus, too, were plentiful enough on 
the plains, and being of an exceedingly 
inquiring turn of mind, were easily got 
within reach. 

All wild animals, however, both birds 
and beasts, that have never made the ac- 
quaintance of man, exhibit this same trait 
of character—excessive inquisitiveness. 

(To be coatinurd.) 


A STORY 


By Davip Ker, 


The kangaroos are considered no acqui- 
sition by the farmer, and are shot at sight 
in the most merciless fashion. Perhaps 
their tails are taken to make “os-tail 
soup,” as an Irishman would say ; but the 
bodies are seldom or never skinned, but just 
left as they fall, to pollnte the air of the 
plains, and perhaps even breed disease 
among sheep. The ants, however, and 
the flies do not take long to put even a 
large kangaroo out of the way. 

Jansen had not come after the larger 
animals, however ; but when he did find a 
dead kangaroo, it was a great attracticn to 
him, especially if it had been dead fora 
few days. 

He would go to the spot with Jeff and 
Jim, who were splendid hands at catching 
specimens, the kangaroo would be quickly 
drawn to one side, and underneath would 
be found some of the rarest and most 
beautiful of beetles. Jansen would quickly 
pick these up, receiving a bite sometimes 
for his pains, and pop them into his 
specimen box. 

Many of these beetles were simply 
diabolical in shape, awful horned warty 
monstrosities ; others, again, were painted 
in colours more brilliant than a noonday 
rainbow. 

But, as ufter death these colours would 
fade, Jansen sketchcd them in colours in 
his book, and then transferred the beetle 
itself to the killing box. Strange as it 
may appear, this man was exceedingly 
humane, and killed even motha, butter- 
flies, and beetles, before he placed them in 
benzoline, 

A whiff of chloroform will often kill a 
lurge specimen ; but I have myself placed 
an Indian centipede, nearly as long as an 
ordinary lead pencil, in gin, and to my 
horror found him alive after an hour. 

The kangaroo hunt was to be a great 
affair. The boys talked about nothing else 
for days before, and as Blue Murder was 
to be in it also, he really appeared to 
listen with attention to everything that 
was said. 

Poor fellow ! it would have been better 
for him had he stopped in camp with Jetf 
and Jim. 


OF THE AZORES. 


Author of The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Sibrian Forests," ote., ete. 


Fo onee in his life, Lionel Clover was 
fairly confounded ; for, used as he 
was to surprises of all kinds, it startled 
even him to find the hero, whose daring 
journey through the savagest wilds of 
Central Africa was the wonder of all 
Europe, standing before him in the person 
of a quiet little man, a head shorter than 
himself, who looked as if he had never 
had any out-of-the-way adventure since 
he was born. 
“The great explorer smiled good- 
humouredly at his companion's undis- 
guised amazement. 
“T'm afraid I don’t carry my history 
written on my forehead, as my Moham- 
‘lan friends in the Soudan used to say 
y man does. You are not the first whom 


CHAPTER V.—CYRIL'S UNCLE. 


I've disappointed, I can assure you. On 
the steamer that brought me out here, a 
sailor, from whom I claimed some luggage 
which he was going to stow with some one 
else's, said to me with an air of grand 
contempt, when I named myself, ‘ You 
Sir Reg’nald 'Orseley? None o' yer 
chaff! D'ye think I'm green enough to 
b'lieve as the man what went slap through 
all the lions and all the savages in 
h’Afriky ‘ud be sitch a little ’arf-price pen- 
n’orth as you ?’” 

“And was it really you, then, who 
came over from Santa Maria in that open 
boat, in the teeth of such a sea?” asked 
Lionel, not yet recovered from his first 
astonishment. 

“Ah! you saw it, then? Well, [hope 


you'll do me the justice to believe that I 
would never be fool enough to risk my 
life—and still less the life of another 
man—just for the silly brag of having 
faced a risk which other men might not 
care to run. The fact is that a fisherman 
who came in to escape the storm brought 
me word of the Tunis having been sighted 
off St. Miehael, and I couldn't bear to 
think of poor Cyril being left in a strange 
place all by himself—for, of course, I could 
not guess that he had fallen in with such 
good friends as you and your brother. I’m 
all the father he has now, you know, poor 
lad!"" added he, in a tone of deep feeling. 
“and so, of course, I'm bound to do ali I 
can for him.” 

“Ay that’s\just how J feel with my 


brother Fred,” cried the younger man 
warmly, “and I'd do as much as that for 
him, any day!” 

“Well, we must be friends now,” said 
the baronet, holding out his hand. “Cyril 
said to me just now, ‘You'll like Mr. 
Clover tremendously when you get to 
know him, unele,’ and I have no doubt he 
will prove a true prophet.” 

“TI hope so,” rejoined his companion, 
laughing, as he grasped the offered hand 
with true English heartiness; “it shall 
not be my fault if he doesn’t, anyhow. 
But, by the bye, where ts Cyril? I’ve 
seen nothing of him all day.” 

“Well, just now I’ve sent him off to 
change, for he was wet to the skin; but 
he'll turn up before long, I dare say. 
By the bye, what's this story he tells me 
of your having picked up a bottle at sea, 
with a message inside it from some cast- 
away ?”’ 

Lionel briefly related the principal 
details of the adventure ; and then followed 
a long talk between the two men, which 
must have been specially interesting, for it 
was only interrupted by the announcement 
of their two o'clock dinner. 

Lionel, who had not expected the 
signal quite so soon, hurried off to see 
if his brother and Cyril were ready ; and 
the moment he left the room, Fred darted 
into Ly aud hace pastlyy _ 

“Can I gj to you for a moment, Sir 
Reginald ? ”* y 

“Certainly—is there anything I can 
do for you?” rejoined the great pioneer, 
ina kindly tone that went straight to the 
boy's heart. 

“Well, look here!" blurted out Fred, 
asif fearing that his courage might fail 
him unless he said at one rush all that he 
had to say, “I can’t stand seeing dear old 
Lion working his life out to keep me, 
while I’m doing nothing all the time ; do 
you think any of the people you know 
here could give me anything to do—I 
don’t care what it is—” 

_Here he paused, and looked up, half- 
timidly and half-defiantly, as if fully ex- 
pecting the famous traveller to laugh 
him to scorn. But one glance at Sir 
Reginald’s face showed him that there 
was no fear of that. 

“That's the way for a young fellow to 
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talk!’ said the hero of the Soudan 
warmly; “stick to that, and you'll do. 
‘Well, I mustn’t make any rash promises, 
but I think I might be able to put you in 
the way of getting some work, if you wish 
it” 

“Oh, can you really ? it’s awfully jolly 
of you!” shouted Fred; and then, recol- 
lecting himself, he added hastily, “ that is 
—I mean—” 

“Leave it as it is, Mr. Clover,” said 
the baronet heartily; “one word that 
comes straight from the heart is worth 
all the fine-spun compliments in the 
world.” 

“So I think,” cried the boy; “but 
please don’t call me ‘Mr. Clover,’ it 
sounds so horridly stiff, you know. Call 
me Fred—you don't mind, do you?” 

«Fred ’ be it, by all means,” rejoined 
Sir Reginald, smiling; “it sounds 
less stiff, as you say. But here comes 
your brother, so let us go and have our 
dinner now, and we'll discuss our plans 
later on.” 

At dinner the four had the whole table 
to themselves, being, for a wonder, the 
only visitors staying at the hotel just then, 
and hence the round, jolly-looking old 
native housekeeper (who acted as carver 
ata side table) devoted herself to them 
with especial zeal. She was particularly 
attentive to Sir Reginald Horseley, and, 
to Fred’s horror, and Cyril’s unbounded 
amusement, persisted in treating this hero 
of a thougand perils, whose name was 
a symbol of hardihood throughout the 
whole world, like a delicate child that had 
just got its feet wet, and must be cared 
for accordingly. 

“ Sar,” said she, “ you sall take zis soup 
—ver’ goot for man what get wet—make 
dat he no catch cold.” 

And no sooner was his plate empty 
than she filled it again, turning a deaf ear 
to all remonstrances. 

“ You sall take some more yet, sar—hot 
soup more better for you dan ze cold salt- 
water you swallow zis day. If youno can 
take care of you own self, me take care of 
you.” 

On the same principle she pressed upon 
him some roast beef, and then some pork 
sausages, which Sir Reginald obediently 
despatched. When, however, some roast 

(To be continued.) 
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fowl followed, he ventured to object; but 
Senhora Maria was inexorable. 

“ You sall take zat, too,” she said, patting 
him on the shoulder as a nurse might do 
with a fretful baby. ‘“ Ver’ nice, zat—me 
cook him wid my own hand.” 

And then she turned to Fred Clover, 
and pressed the fowl upon him, as being 
“ goot for boy what been sick ze first 
time ’’—an allusion at which poor Tred 
(whose first ocean-voyage had not, in 
truth, let him pass toll-free) looked s0 
Foor that Cyril laughed in spite of him- 
self. 

Dinner over, the four adjourned to the 
drawing-room balcony (for in this won- 
derful climate it was nothing to sit out in 
the open air by the hour together), and Sir 
Reginald Horseley, turning to his nephew 
and F’red Clover, said pleasantly : 

“ Now, I'll just tell you two young men 
what Mr. Lionel Clover and I have been 
planning. I'm going to send on Cyril's 
heavy luggage to-night by cart to Furnas, 
that mineral-water place among the 
eastern mountains, which is my head- 
quarters for the present; and as I tind 
that Mr. Clover and Fred are bound for 
the same place, I think all our luggage. 
had better be sent on together—all, at 
least, but what we can conveniently stow 
in acarriage. Then, at half-past ten to- 
morrow morning, I've got a three-mule 
carriage coming here to take me and 
Cyril to Furnas; so, as it will hold four, 
it seems to me that you and your brother, 
Fred, might just as well take the two 
other places, and I need not tell you that 
we shall be very glad to have the pleasure 
of your company on the way.” 

Such an offer was not to be refused, and 
the baronet’s scheme was adopted there 
and then. Fred, in particular, was in 
raptures at this unexpected chance of 
travelling in company with the greatest 
African explorer of the day; and that 
night he dreamed that Sir Reginald 
Horseley, as Robinson Crusoe, was driv- 
ing across the sea in a carriage drawn by 
four whales (after the fashion of Neptune 
in the old paintings), while he himself, as 
the ‘Man Friday,” sat majestic in the 
rumble, and sternly repelled the clamorous 
entreaties of a crowd of Tritons and mer- 
men to be allowed to hang on behind. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE PRAAM. 


By J. Macponatp OX.eEy, 


Author of “ Archie McKentie,” “ At the Mercy of the Storm,” ete. 


New! Nelson! the hero of the tremendous 
naval victory of the Nile, and veteran of 
shundred sea-fights! No wonder that the 
Danes were thrilled with apprehension when 
they learned that he was to lead the attack 
upon their capital, and that even the young 
coxcomb of an aide-de-camp rent by the 
Prince of Denmark to Sir Hyde Parker, after 
having the mpertinenes to say when the 
Pen with which he was writing a note 
sputtered badly, ‘Admiral, if your guns 
are no better than your pens, you may 
as well return to England,” changed his 
re on hearing that Nelson was with the 

leet. 

“ What, is he here?’ he exclaimed. “ Then 
I suppose it is no joke, if he has come.” 


(With a full-page Ilustration by G. E. ROBERTBON.) 


It was no joke, indeed. England would 
have infinitely preferred keeping on good 
terms with Denmark, for the English and the 
Danes were true brethren of the sea, but the 
little kingdom had thrown in her lot with 
Russia and Sweden, and it was absolutely 
necessary to strike her a hard blow at once, 
and thus paralyse the Baltic combination 
before it had time to become irresistible. 

So a fleet of big ships of the line, smart 
frigates, clumsy bomb-vessels, and handy 
sloops, numbering more than two score in all, 
with Sir Hyde Parker as admiral, and Nelson 
as his second in command, hurried across the 
North Sea, threaded the intricate navigation 
of the Skager Rack and the Cattegat, and 
boldly entered the Sound, paying no heed to 


the warm reception given them by the 
batteries of Elsinore. 

Keeping right on until within a few leagues 
of Copenhagen, the fleet came to anchor, 
while Nelson in a lugger, not very appro- 
priately named the Lark, proceeded to 
reconnoitre the Danish defences. 

Truly it was no holiday task that the in- 
vaders had undertaken. In a line stretching 
full four miles from end to end were ranged 
forts, batteries fixed and floating, battleships, 
hulks, block-ships, and praams, the latter 
being a kind of armed raft, all alike bristling 
with cannon, and crowded with men not a 
whit less brave than the British themselvcs. 
Certain it seemed that before any decisive 
result|could_be'reached’there must needs * 


8 fearful loss of life, and dreadful destruction 
of property. ae 

The Danes thoroughly realised this, but 
they had no thought of backing down. The 
quarrel, to be sure, was hardly their own. 
They had been drawn into it, as it would seem, 
by the force of circumstances ; yet now that 
they had taken sides against England they 
would fight to the bitter end. 

As a matter of fact, they were poorly pre- 
pared for the conflict, however imposing their 
defences might appear from the outside. 
Their ships were manned indiscriminately by 
people of all classes, hastily got together for 
the emergency, and who had had little time 
to prepare themselves by drill and practice 
for the stern duty before them. 

No ohe was more eager for the conflict than 
Second Lieutenant Villemoes. He strongly 
resented the coming of the British fleet to his 
beloved city. 

“Why do they attack us first, instead of 
going against Russia or Sweden ?’’ he asked 
indignantly. “Is it because they think they 
will have an easy victory? If so, we'll show 
them that they have counted without their 
host.’” 

Having expressed his readiness for any 
duty, no matter how dangerous, he was 
assigned the command of praam No. 1—a 
kind of hastily extemporised floating battery 
that nobody with any regard for his own life 
would think of bringing within range of the 
British gunners, so famed for the accuracy of 
their aim. 

This was the manner of its construction. 
A number of great beams were nailed to- 
gether, and upon them was laid a flooring to 
support the guts. Then a stout breast-work 
was built up around the sides, and pierced 
with portholes, through which protruded the 
muzales of six small cannons. 

There were neither masts nor rudder. The 
clumsy thing had to be propelled and steered 
by means of long poles. Ina word, it seemed 
in every way the sheerest folly to take part 
in the conflict upon such a parody of a battle- 
ship. 

Yet Lientenant Villemoes, who had scarce 
passed -his teens, was entirely satistied with 
it. He had easily secured two dozen sturdy 
men to share the peril with him. It was his 
first command. and if he could do nothing 
more, he would at least show the invaders 
‘rom beyond sea how the Danes could fight 
and die for their country. 

“My good men,”’ said he to his little crew, 
shen he had got them together, “the 
chances are that the most of us will be killed. 
Perhaps not one of us will outlive the battle. 
Bat let no one flinch. If our dear country 
is to win, it can only be by every one of her 
sons fighting bravely as long as he can 
stand.” 

The men responded with a hearty cheer, 
and Villemoes felt sure that he could rely 
upon them to the very last. 

On the morning of April 2, 1808, the action 
began, the British fleet beating up boldly 
against wind and current right for the Danish 
line, the hero of the Nile having his flag on 
the Elephant, which was well in the van. 

Tremendous was the cannonade from the 
land batteries and the long line of battle- 
ships and hulks, but the fleet kept steadily 
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on until the vessels reached the stations 
appointed.them, when they one by one took 
up their positions, each anchoring by the 
stern abreast of her indicated opponent with 
her broadside to the enemy. 

It was all done as smoothly and precisely 
as though nothing more serious than a naval 
review were in progress, despite the diffi- 
culties of navigation, which were so great 
that more than one ship ran aground, and 
was thus prevented from filling her part in 
the plan of action. 

Nelson on board the Elephant first engaged 
the Dannebrog, a stout ship of 62 guns, 
having Commander Fischer in command. 

The vessels were about a cable’s length 
apart, the British pilots refusing to go nearer 
for fear of shoaling their water, although 
Nelson wanted to touch yardarms if possible. 

For more than two hours the blaze and 
roar of the swiftly fired artillery continued on 
both sides without cessation, and without 
manifest impression being made in the 
Danish defences. 

Indeed, it began to look as if the British 
had this time met their match, and would 
be compelled to withdraw. The carnage on 
the Danish side was appalling, yet no sooner 
was the crew of a ship put hors de combat 
than others hastened to fill their places, 
fighting knee-deep amongst their own dead. 

This stubborn defence caused Admiral 
Parker to be alarmed for the result, and 
accordingly at one o’clock the signal was 
thrown out on board his flag-ship for the 
action to cease. 

Nelson was pacing the quarter-deck in 
high spirits at the time. Nothing could 
daunt his courage, or make him doubtful as 
to the ultimate issue. 

When a round shot struck the mainmast, 
scattering great jagged splinters far and wide, 
he smiled, and said to one near him: 

“It is warm work, and this day may be 
the last to any of us; but, mark you, I would 
not be elsewhere for thousands.” 

On the signal to cease action being re- 
ported to him, he became very angry. 

“ Leave off action!’ he cried. “ Indeed I 
won’t.”” 

“ You know,” he continued to his captain, 
who stood by him, “I have only one eye. I 
have a right to be blind sometimes,” and 
then, lifting the glass to the sightless orb, 
and pointing it at the flag-ship, he said 
archly, “I really do not see the signal.” 

So the battle went on with unabated vigour, 
until at last the tide seemed to turn in favour 
of the British. 

The big Dannebrog began to burn, several 
vessels went adrift, others were deserted by 
their crews, and the Danish fire showed signs 
of slackening all along the line. 

this emergency, Lieutenant Villemoes 
caw the opportunity for which he had been. 
waiting. 

The Elephant was undoubtedly the key- 
ship of the enemy. If she could only be 
destroyed, the Danes might yet win the day. 
Explaining this to his men, he asked them 
were they ready to go out against the English 
battleship. They responded by a vigorous 


cheer, and, without more ado, the praam 
pushed off, and made straight for the’ 
Elephant’s quarter. 
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Truly never was a more daring or desperate 
venture undertaken! A wooden raft, carrying 
six small cannons and twenty-five men, to 
challenge a great line-of-battle ship—it was 
nothing less than David and Goliath over 

in! 

At first the gunners of the Elephant did 
not notice the new assailant that bore some- 
what the same relation to their huge vessel 
that a wasp might to a man. 

But presently the stings of this water-wasp 
began to make themselves felt. Discharged 
at close range, and low down, the praam’s 
cannon, small though they were, sent their 
iron missiles crashing into the Elephant’s 
hull in fine style. 

So dangerous an assailant could not be 
treated with contemptuous indifference. 
Accordingly several of the stern guns were 
loaded with shrapnel and their deadly con- 
tents hurled at the praam, accompanied by 
rattling volleys of musketry. 

Nearly every bullet might be trusted to 
find its billet at that short range. The 
slaughter amongst the crew of the raft was 
terrible. Quickly its gallant defenders fell, 
until at length only four were left upon 
their feet. One of these was Lieutenant 
Villemoes, who, standing up to his waist 
amidst his own dead, refused to flinch before 
the cnemy’s fatal fire. 

He seemed to bear a charmed life, and, 
waving his sword above his head, shouted 
defiance at the invaders of his country. 

Yet in the face of that hail of bullets he 
must inevitably fall, and more than one of 
the marines on board the Elephant was 
taking special aim at him, when suddenly all 
firing ceased. A truce had been proclaimed, 
and hostilities were suspended for the 
time. 

Almost unmanageable, the praam with 
her ghastly freight of dead and dying drifted 
before wind and tide back to the Danish 
shore, where there were many to receive her 
brave commander with fervent acclaim for 
his splendid heroism. 

The truce ended the conflict. Nelson went 
ashore to hold conference with the Prince of 
Denmark, and after some days spent in 
negotiations, terms satisfactory to the 
British were obtained, and they were left 
free to deal with their Russian foes. 

The conclusion of the negotiations was 
celebrated by a banquet given by the Prince, 
at which the principal officers of the English 
fleet were present as guests. 

Nelson, who had witnessed the attack of 
the praam with the highest admiration for 
its daring commander and crew, took pains 
at the banquet to speak in glowing phrase 
of such heroic conduct, and particularly re- 
quested the Prince to have young Villemoes 
presented to him. 

On this being done, he cordially embraced 
the blushing youth, and, turning to the 
Prince, said : 

“This brave lad should be made an 
admiral, your Highness.” 

The Prince smiled, while the brilliant as- 
sembly cheered at this heart-stirring scene. 

“My lord,” was the apt reply, “ if I were 
to make all my brave officers admirals, I 
should have no captains or lieutenants in my 
service.” 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


exploit in the Iron Bark Gullies with the 
Boomer, which I’ve recently described in the 
“B.O.P.,"" becoming known about Forrest 
Creek, resulted in everyone with a taste for 
sport rushing out there with dogs and guns 
to try what they could do. I never heard 
that they got anything worth mentioning; 
but as they made the ranges ring with shoot- 
ing, shouting, and the barking of their dogs, 
the district was speedily cleared of all living 
creatures who could get away. We four 
went again more than once, but did not find 
fur or feather worth a shot. 

Besides butchers, bakers, general stores, 
and sly grog shops, there were excellent cir- 
culating libraries on the diggings in those 
days; they were a great blessing to us, and 
our party patronised them freely. About 
this time a book arrived in camp which con- 
tained an article on taxidermy. We two lads 
and Burroughs welcomed it heartily. Then 
every spare moment was employed in practis- 
ing the art, for it was always easy to procure 
small birds, and we soon learned to skin them, 
and having been fortunate in obtaining a lot 
of arsenic from a friendly doctor, we made 
arsenical soap, and could, with it, preserve 
them properly. 

It was useless, we found, to look for real 
hunting in thas part, but we often found 
things which were strange and wonderful to 
us, and being enthusiastic boys, we really 
got to look at the capture of a queer insect, 
or the shooting of a new—that is, to us, un- 
known — bird or reptile as a deed, if not wortby 
of a Nimrod, yet full of delight. Burroughs 
was particularly expert with his fingers; he 
could skin a bird beautifully; therefore, be- 
fore many weeks went by, the ridge-pole of 
our tent had some very lovely, and some 
Y¥ather odd, decorations hanging from it. 

On one of our unsuccessful expeditions to 
the Iron Bark Gullies—unsuccessful, that is, 
so far as big beasts or birds went—we were 
trudging homewards, rather “down upon 
our luck,” when Stead stopped us suddenly, 
and pointed at something on a flat boulder 
near. Charlie was the first to realise what it 
was. “Keep your eye on it, Tom,” he 
whispered. “Shoot it if it moves. I'llcuta 
forked stick ; we'll catch the thing alive!’”” 

“ Alive!” quoth Stead, in horror. ‘Alive! 
Shoot it if you like; but, boys, don't touch 
it; keep clear of the beast — it’s deadly poison ! 
Bnt—my word!—look at it; that’s one of 
the ’GuanosI told you about. It’s a double- 
headed one - see?"’ 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.3. 
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PART I.— COLLECTING CURIOR. 


I suppose this man’s evident fear of the 
reptile made me and Charlie a bit timid, and 
Iknow I kept my gun ready to blow it to 
atoms if it made for any of us, as I really 
expected it might from what Stead kept 
saying; but I remember wondering which 
end would come first, for both heads couldn't 
do so unless the thing curled round into o 
horseshoe shape, which might happen, too, 
it occurred tome! However, the lizard was 
quite motionless, and it really did seem to be 
alike at both ends; we could see its tiny legs 
and feet ; but, from their position, wecould not 
determine which was the foremost head, and 
which the hind one ! 

“Eh ?—what did Isay?"” ‘“ What do you 
think of that?" “Itold youso!" “Keep 
clearof it!” “My word! Look out! "—these 
were some of the ejaculations Stead kept 
uttering, whilst Charlie was searching for 
and cutting a suitable stick, which, when he 
had obtained, he crept softly to the animal 
that lay there on the rock as inert as a piece 
of dead wood, and placed the fork across it, 
and thushadit fast. Then the creatureslowly 
opened two small black eyes at one end ; here, 
too, a wide mouth became evident, from 
which it thrust a broad purple tongue, which 
flickered for a few moments; then it closed 
its eyes and gently went to sleep again, 
evidently not in the least interested in our 
proceedings. With sticks and stones we 
tickled the other end, but nothing we did 
made it show eyes or mouth there, and we 
soon came to the sad conclusion that it was 
only its tail! But was Stead abashed at this 
discovery? Not he. He was in distress 
and much excitement about the horror of 
the beast ; said that he had never dared to 
handle one; had only used his eyes, and was 
certain no one looking at it could doubt but 
that it had two heads. ‘ Why, look now!” 
he cried, “look !—now we know. Can you tell 
which is its tail ?’’ and as he spoke, he turned 
the thing about with his ramrod, and I 
admit it was very difficult to say with cer- 
tainty, soit is not surprising that timid, 
ignorant folk should be thus mistaken. 

This lizard is perfectly harmless; it will 
not stir for anything; its food we supposed to 
be flies and insects. It is commonly called 
the Double-headed Guano, sometimos the 
Sleeping Lizard. Its proper name, I believe, 
is Trachysaurus rugosus. I made a etring 
fast round its neck, much to Stead’s disgust, 
and carried it home all right. It lived for 
many weeks, and in the end became a 
“specimen,” which still exists, with many 
others obtained at this period of my wander- 
ing life. 

We always carried a Canadian tomahawk 
with us on our expeditions, and the value of 
this implement in a wild country cannot be 
over-estimated. It was on this same occa- 
sion that, as we were resting beside a shaggy 
old gum-tree, I had the curiosity to prise off 
with the tomahawk one of the large flakes 
of bark which hung from the trunk. The 
inch-thick slab fell to the ground, and 
instantly there was excitement and conster- 
nation, not only amongst the hundreds of 
immense spiders which scurried off in every 
direction, but amongst ourselves; for Stead 
began at once to scream out most energetic- 
ally that they were most dangerous, most 
deadly. Decidedly, it was a sight to make 
one’s flesh creep, to see that throng of horrid 
creatures swarming over everything. When 
we had all sprung clear, and knew that there 
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were none climbing up our legs or backs, our 
companion was full of enthusiasm. ** Now!” 
he exclaimed,“ here's another of the things 
I told you about! See them !—aren’t they 
whoppers ? Gur-r-r! Every one of ‘em is 
chock full of poison, and look at the size of 
*em !—look at their nippers!—eh? Didn't I 
tell you they are as big as dinner-plates? 
What do you say now, my lads?” 

Undoubtedly, in the excitement of the 
first look at this horde of scampering spiders, 
with their horrid claws, sprawling everywhere, 
and their two formidable nippers held up 
ready for action, one was almost willing to 
admit that he was right. But I singled out 
one of the largest, and slew him with a piece 
of bark, and we considered that it was about 
the diameter of a cheese-plate, which quite 
satisfied our worthy friend, who said, ‘“‘ Well, 
then, ain't I right ?—a cheese-plate’s a dinner- 
plate, eh? So come, now, perhaps you'll 
believe in me in the future!” 

Well, we let it pass at a cheese-plate to 
please him. 

Stead called these spiders Triantelopes, 
which is, I suppose, a corruption of Tarantulas 
—though that is not right either. This one 
was not the largest I have ever seen; one I 
caught subsequently had a tough hide, furred 
like a mouse, and its jaws were armed with 
fearful weapons. Their bite is certainly 
poisonous, but not deadly, as John Stead 
was fond of asserting all insects and reptiles 
are out there. I believe they are as venomous 
as scorpions, of which we captured a very 
fine specimen on that same occasion. It was 
five inches in length, and Stead contended 
that here also he was justified in claiming 
to have been correct in his statement, that 
they were to be found as large as lobsters; 
for doubtless lobsters vary in size from that 
of ashrimp to that of a ten-pounder. The 
one we caught then, was the bigness of a fine 
fat prawn. 

That same day we killed a Leatherhead, 
sometimes called a Friarbird, and a most 
garrulous fowl it is. The topmost twig of a 
tree is its favourite perch, and there it will call 
attention to itself by the hour together, utter- 
ing, in a loud and peculiarly strident voice 
its monotonous cry, which we likened to 
“ Old soldier, old soldier,” rapidly generally, 
but often slowly and solemnly. Occasion- 
ally it varied this performance by remarking 
at intervals what sounded s0 exactly like 
the words ‘Four o'clock,” that it was 
difficult to realise that the small creature 
up aloft was the crier; and, stranger still, 
we noticed that it was usually in after- 
noons and near that hour its call of “ Four 
o'clock” was most vehement. The bird is 
about the size of a thrush; it is brownish- 
grey above, nearly white on the under-side. 
The oddity of the creature is its head and 
neck, which are entirely devoid of featbers, 
looking exactly like black leather ; there is a 
large knob, also black, on its forehead, so 
that, on the whole, with its brilliant red eyes, 
we thought it a very queer customer. 

That day, then, we carried home and added 
to our collection of curios, one Sleeping 
Lizard, one Delena(?) Spider, a Scorpion, 
and a Leatherhead—not much to boast of, 
yet they gave us all plenty to admire and to 
wonder at, almost as much as the wolves and 
bears did in Ontario; for those we under- 
stood, we knew their habits and their nature: 
these were all novelties. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A MANUAL FIRE ENGINE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of A Toy Steamer, and How to Make it," The * Boy's Own" Locomotive," ete. eles 


I figs. 5 and 6 you have a longitudinal 

and cross section of one of these engines 
drawn to scale so that you can enlarge them 
to any size you may wish to build to, and the 
first thing to do is to make full-size drawings 
of the model you wish to construct. 


PART It. 


ete., while the coils of hose are placed in 
space n; 1 is the shaft or lever by which the 
pump plungers are worked, and the ends ™, x, 
are hinged to fold back towards the centre, 
and when required for work are opened out 
in a line, and a catch fastens them in that 
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hand lever np. The pipe g is in communica- 
tion with the water supply, and as each 
plunger is raised alternately, the vacuum 
formed below thom draws the water up this 
pipe as shown by the direction of the arrow. 
The piston or plunger of cylinder B is being 
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Mahogany is about the best wood to use 
for model work, and the body or cistern of 
engine a (fig. 5), as well as the upper work b, 
and boxes or side pockets c, in which the 
branch and suction pipes are carried, are all 
of wood throughout. The wheels p, £, sup- 
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port springs F, G, on which the body of the 
engine rests; # is of iron for attaching the 
traces to ; and1 the driver’s foot-rest, his seat 
being formed by the upper box x, in which is 
usually kept various wrenches, tcols, cord, 
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position so that a greater number of men 
can take hold; n is the suction cap, into 
which the rubber suction pipe is screwed ; 
o shows one of the cylinders, P the air vessel 
or chamber, and r the screwed cap to 
which the delivery hose is attached; 8 is the 
handle to a “ three way ” cock which can be 
used to cut off communication with suction 
pipe n, should body of engine itself have to 
be used as a cistern from which to draw the 
water. 

In the cross section (fig. 6), which is a rear 
view, both cylinders are shown at 0, 0, the 
same lettering being used in both diagrams ; 
tis the bearing or fulcrum for the lever 1, 
and in the real engine is a plummer block 
bolted to an iron crossbar attached to the 
side of woodwork. The bar u has two holes 
drilled through it, and forms a guide to the 
pump-plungers contained in the cylinders 
0, 0; these are bolted down to the foundation 
plate w, which covers the valves y, x (tig. 5). 
‘The side boxes c are supported by brackets v, 
and the lids form a foot-rest for the men 
when travelling. 

These two diagrams will enable you to 
form an idea of the general arrangement and 
build of the engine; but as there may be some 
few who do not thoroughly understand the 
action of the pumps, I will explain it by 
diagram (fig. 7) before commencing to build, 
as unless you quite understand the action of 
a machine you cannot hope to make a good 
model of it. 

4,R, are the two cylinders with plungers 
c,c, which are worked up and down by the 


raised, the water presses against the under- 
side of valve F and fills the space above it. 
On the next down-stroke the plunger 
pressing on the water in the cylinder causcs 
the valve F to shut, and the valve & com- 


Fig. 7, 


municating, with the )air-vessel 3 to open. 
through which; it(jpasses into the air- 
chamber. 

(To be continued.) 
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ii may sound to you a conceit to talk of the 

heronry at the Zoo—“ Just as if there is 
such a place there,” I can hear some boy say ; 
and yet there is one there, only it is enclosed 
in wire netting to keep the inhabitants from 
straying out of sight and reach. 

In it are to be seen the ordinary English 
heron which one sees sailing with deliberate 
unconcern in the Thames valley and Fen 
districts of Norfolk and Cambridge, or stand- 
ing in a shallow pool on the look-out for a 
gudgeon or roach ; the smaller night heron 
of America; ibises, both black and scarlet; 
flamingos, oyster-catchers, curlews, spoon- 
bills, egrets, gulls, and many other birds, 
varying from time to time. 

This heronry is supplied with ponds, rocks, 
and trees. In fact, it is a portion of the 
gardens, enclosed so that the birds inhabiting 
this aviary can be seen in as natural a state 
as is possible under the restrictions of such a 
domicile, whereas, to take the pelicans as an 
instance, others which also live out in the 
open have to have the pinion feathers cut to 
prevent them flying away. Although this 
pinioning does not hurt the birds, the fact 
that it disables them for flying naturally robs 
them of their distinctive attribute, and the 
charm of this heronry is that you see the 
birds using their wings, and to watch the 
herons, gulls, and ibises flying is a pretty sight. 

The keeper of the heronry is one of the 
oldest servants of the Zoological Society, as 
Church has been doing duty in the gardens 
for about forty years. He was a young man 
from the country at the time he took on so 
out-of-the-way a calling as keeper in a 
menagerie, and there are few men better 
known in the gardens than * old Church.” 
You can see him in one of the sketches 
accompanying these notes, feeding the 
secretary bird. This bird has a curious 
habit of striking at its prey with its feet. and 
on the occasion when I took the sketch, the 
keeper received a severe blow on his hand 
as he held out a dead rat. 

Church’s dominions extend to and in- 
clude the swine houses, the storks’ paddock, 
the pelicans, and the two aviaries—the one I 
term the heronry, and the smaller one facing 
it, where a miscellaneous lot of birds are 
confined, such as hornbills, curassows, and 
several of the waders. There is plenty of 
work to do, therefore, in keeping the places 
clean, which is in itself an exacting duty, and 
feeding the birds, looking after their welfare, 
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PART I. 


and also having an ever-watchful eye upon 
the visitors, who, 1 am sorry to say, require 
constant attention to keep some of them from 
irritating and even injuring the specimens. 
It has made my blood boil with indignation to 
see people poking the creatures with sticks, 


and only the other day, when sketching in 
the monkey-house, I saw a macaque terribly 
injured in the eye by a stick some wantoa 
visitor had pushed between the bars. You 
know Coleridge's lines that, “evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as by want of 
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heart”; and many animals get injured 
unintentionally, though that is no excuse for 
the thoughtless visitor. 

A matter of much interest to me is the 
breeding of specimens in the gardens. When- 
ever I see a label which says, “bred in the 
menagerie,” I ain at once more interested in 
seeing that particular specimen than in 
those merely imported. The conditions 
under which the dwellers in the heronry live 
induce species to breed, which in more 
confined quarters they would never do; and 
Church told'me that he hoped to breed from 
the English heron, which, so far, has never 
happened, whereas the night herons breed 
freely. These birds, by the way, are 
voracious feeders, and eat up-the young of 
any other inhabitants in the heronry, and 
have to be removed in consequence of this 
cannibalistic tendency. Ibises have bred on 
several occasions. Very often eggs are laid 
by some of the birds—pelicans, for instance; 
but they are either not fertile, or the birds 
do not bateh them out. 


(70 be continued.) 
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THE NEW GAME OF BASKET BALL. 


ASKET Bau, wes invented some few years 
ago by the ingenious athletic instruc- 
tor of the Christian Association School at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as an indoor 
game “to relieve the dreary monotony of 
Swedish gymnastics.” From Springfield the 
game naturally found its way into gymna- 
siums of Young Men’s Associations in all 
parts of the United States. From the Asso- 
ciations it spread to the public schools, and, 
strangely enough, to the colleges for girls. 
It bas now been advanced to the dignity of 
Jeagues and championships, and the results 
of Basket Ball matches find their way into 
the papers. All of which is as it should be 
with any game which hardens the muscles, 
quickens the eye, and adds to the alertness 
and suppleness of the human body. 
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Just one warning. Don’t imagine that the 
game is ‘no good ’’ because girls can play 
it. Think of tennis; and read further. 
Note also that it can be played on any level 
space, preferably not less than sixty by thirty 
feet, and either indoors or outdoors. More- 
over, the implements used are few and 
generally to hand. In addition to your 
tennis lawn or other lovel space, all you 
Tequire are two fruit-baskets, such as “Jack 
Jones" used to carry at “Coving Garden,” 


By Geo. C. Curnock. 


and an Association football, well inflated and 
with plenty of bounce to it. 

Now having got your court indoors or out- 
doors, your baskets, and your football, and 

_ having secured nine men for each side—ad- 

venturous youths who are not afraid to tackle 
@ new game—you are ready to begin. But 
first it would be well to look at the accom- 
panying diagram. 

The cross lines £ yr and GH, made twenty 
feet from each end, divide the court into three 
equal parts. The diagonal lines in other 
directions simply indicate the directions in 
which the ball is thrown in the game I shall 
describe, and of course should not be marked 
out. The baskets at either end should have 
an opening at the top at least eighteen inches 
in diameter and should be eighteen inches 
deep. They should be suspended from the 
sides of the wall or gallery in an indoor 
enclosure, or from trees or posts out of doors, 
so that the top edge of the basket will be ten 
feet from the floor or ground. 

Supposing that you have chosen your 
men and that nine are playing on the red 
side, marked R in the diagram, and nine on 
the white, marked W, then their positions 
should be us marked, and they will be known 
according to this table— 


Rel Side Positions White Side 
R1 Goal Thrower wi 
R2 Right Forward we 
R3 Left Forward W3 
R4 Centre wa 
RS Right Centre W5 
R6 Left Centre W6 
R7 Goal Defender wW7 
R8 Right Guard Ws 
R9 Left Guard wo 


Although these are the positions which 
the players are expected to take at the be- 
ginning of the game, it is not absolutely 
necessary that they should remain on the 
spot marked in the diagram. It is as well 
though that the players should confine them- 
selves to the third of the ground in which 
their positions lie. For example, it would be 
poor policy for a player to run from the part 
of the field marked a BE F to that defined 
by a Hcp, for by trying to cover so much 
ground the player would soon exhaust him- 
self, and would be liable to leave his own 
position unfilled. There are exceptions to 
this general rule, as for instance when it is 
necessary to support a weak player or to 
rally in defence of a goal. 

The object of the game is of course to put 
the ball in the baskets, the red trying to 
reach the red-basket goal, and the white try- 
ing to score on the white goal. This is not 
as easy as it might appear. Let us attempt 
to play out a game by the aid of the diagram. 

Having chosen a referee and a time-keeper, 
the game is started by putting the ball in the 
centre of the court. The referce throws the 


ball up in the air, and the two centres try to 
get it as it comes down; one or the other 
must touch the ball before it can be said to 
be in play. In this case we will suppose the 
ball caught by W 4; he immediately throws 
it to W 3, who in turn attempts to pass it to 
W 2; but just before it gets to W 2, R 8 
jumps in front of him and receives it. R8 
throws the ball to R 5, who passes it to R 6, 
who in turn attempts to throw it to R 2; but 
the ball goes over the head of R2and W 8 
gets possession of it. W 8 throws the ball 
to W 9, he to W 4, who tries to throw it to 
the goal thrower W 1; but at this juncture 
R7 gets the ball, passes it quickly to R 9, 
who throws it to R 8; he throws it to R 4, 
and R4 to R 3. R 3 finds himself hard 
pressed by W 9 and W 7 in his attempt to 
make a goal; so he throws it to R 2, who 
rapidly passes the ball to R 1, and he scores 
a goal by tossing the ball into Red’s basket. 

The ball is then passed to the referee, who 
again throws it up in the centre, and the 
game continues until the first half is over, 
which is usually ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes. Then a rest is taken, the sides 
change goals, and the game begins again. 
The game is won by the side securing most 
goals in the two halves. 

The striking similarity between basket 
ball and Rugby football is at once seen; the 
difference lies in the fact that there are no 
rules against “off-side,”’ and that the ball 
must not be kicked or hit forward by hand 
or any part of the body. It is simply a 
passing game. The rules also prohibit the 
players holding, striking, tripping, pushing, 
and shouldering opponents. The ball must 
not be held by anything except the hands, 
and players must not run with the ball, 
though they may run to meet it or to follow 
it. The spirit of the game is catch and pass, 
and the one who catches most deftly and 
passes with swiftness and judgment is tho 
better player. 

Basket ball offers a splendid form of exer- 
cise to those who are not robust enough to 
enjoy football, and can of course be played 
at a season of the year when tennis is out of 
question. It affords opportunities for com- 
bination play, and still leaves each player to 
show his individual skill. Doctors who 
condemn cycling have nothing to say against 
basket ball. It brings every muscle into 
play and demands the exercise also of skill 
and coolness. There is more rattling fun 
and excitement to be got out of a basket-ball 
game than possibly the reader will infer from 
this description. Once properly tried, I have 
no doubt that the game will be taken up as 
readily in England a3 it has been in the 
United States. At a time when it is said 
that “croquet ” is coming into fashion once 
more, there would appear to be plenty of 
room for such an exhilarating pastime cs 
basket ball. 
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In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 
By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 
Boy Himsey. 
“ Know then thyself; presume not God to sca 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Sorings Pope. And Pope was right. Of course the word 
“mankind ” includes the gentle sex as well. Mankind 
means all the genus homo. But let me add that 
‘The proper study of boyhood is the boy. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


NOVEMBER. 


I have known the boy in all shapes and shades and 
forms for thirty years, when I was but little more than 
a boy myself. Ibelieve that at the schools in which I 
was reared when very young there wasn deal of fight- 
ing went on, When a new boy arrived we sized him 
up, and in the playground the lad nearest his weight 
and build would march up and ask him two questions; 
first, * Have ye onything to niffer?” “Niffer” means 
“barter.” If he hadn't, the next question was, “Can 
ye fecht ?" and this was invariably followed by'a san- 
Guinary battle. However, although fighting at school 
fs folly, and is now mainly abolished, I was none the 
worse of it, and Aandiness has been of use to me before 
now, and might be again. The art of self-defence—if 


you can always keep your temper—ts one of the best 
muscle-compelling exercises in the world. 

But this is November, and I must take it for granted 
that the reader wants to be healthy and well. If he 
takes all the advice I shall endeavour to give him 
mouth after month, aud hag no hereditary taint, I feel 
aure he will become strong. Perhaps even in spite of 
herelitary taints, fur youth is just the season to get rid 
of these. 

Well, the very first step towards growing strong is to 
breathe all the fresh air you can indoors anu out 
Never mind about the cold, just dress lightly and 
warmly and be always on the move. Walk bri.’ 
Ride your cycle with nioderatiod. No spurting « 
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ill heart-strain. Let your belcluthes be light, soft, 
and warm, aud have the window opened, but avoid a 
direct draught. Thus, open it from the bottom about 
six inches. Have a board to fit the whole of this open- 
ing, and thus hold the window up without letting any 
air in beneath. The air will come in between the two 
sashes and blow right up towards the roof, 80 you avold 
adraught, Now make a resolution to do that, and I'LL 
give you more hints next month. 


THe Pouttny Rox.—The winter may be said to 
begin this month, expecially in Scotland north. ‘The 
saying there which you frequently hear among agricul- 
turists is, “Have you taken winter yet A farmer 
has not taken winter until the corn-stacks are all 
thatched and trimmed, the corn-vard as tidy as a 
garden, straw in the barna, outs in the bins, oatmeal in 
the * girnel,” and a“ forl o' neeps"—a few cartloads of 
Swedish turnips—in the shed. Well, in the poultry ran 
you will not have taken winter until you have gut rid 
of all useless stock, have mended and repaired every- 
thing that needed attention, have rearranged jour 
dlust-bath (fowls use it in fine days all the winter 
through), have had a general clean and clear up, and 
laid in food for your fowls, s 

Mind that on judicious feeding laying depends, but 
not entirely, You must not give too much grain or 
fattening soft food, you must mix table meaty scraps 
with the morning feed, and give a little boiled bullock’s 
lights, with plenty of fresh water ; and you must, more- 
over, keep your laying binds free from draughts, and 
warm at nizht. Cold checks laying, even in winter 
layers. 

Tur Piekox Lorr.—November ix a month in which 
I myself if f had not 0 many books, ete., to write— 
would delight in making all kinds of improvements 
and repairs, and the chief pleasure in doing so would be 
prospective, because, you know, winter is sure to pass 
away in time, and if'you have everything done and 
Teady to begin a new fancy or better the old, by the 
time the buds begin to reappear on the trees and winds 
blow softer from the west, you are easy in your mind 
aul happy enough for anything. 

It is possible that some of your pigeons may be found 
ailing. I think that a cold, wet November tends to 
disease, especially if your loft is dirty or all a-slop. 
Anyhow, remove a sickly bird at once to a warm hos 
pital pen. This ahonld be large. Every pigeonry 
should huve one at least. It must be supplied with 
box of salt-cat, fresh water, and gravel. Put lime 
from old walls in the pen also. You should have # 
supply of this if you keep many pigeons, as well usa 
supply of everything else neelel or likely to be. 
Diarrheea is a troublesome complaint. It is caused by 
debility aud cold as often as by anything else. When 
in the hospital pen, feed on more strengthening wid 
sume stimulating food, which, however, should be 
digestible. No old grains should be given, but nice 
peas, good duri, wheut, rice, a litt.e stale bread-crumb 
aud some hemp seed. 

Ifa cold is observable in the eve bathe thrice a day: 
with warm water flighty reddened with some grains 
of permanyunate of potas! 


Tur Aviany.—As this is not the breeding season 
there will not be # deal to de, but plenty to think 
abvut. If the birds do not seem to be through the 
moult, you might give a very little crushed hemp scat 
and revert to u small quantity of ezg and bread-crumb 
with a dust of quinine over it. Keep warm, but not 
too much so, and find some nice green stuff for your 
favourites. 

[don't think that boys go in much for fancy cazes, 
But girls who have a nice singing canary should have 
a very bandsome cage for him. Keep him in your own 
room at night and let him have a fly about every 
morning. [have an idea that « xong-bird of any kind 
likes beautiful surroundings, sv in spring and summer 
you might have a box in the window to fit the cage in 
Which you could grow creepers, such as wild convol- 
vulus, to trail green and pretty over it, But not quite 
within reach of his saucy Dill, 


THR RassiTry.—Continue to feed well, and give 
exercive every fine diy. is is fine fun for yourself, as 
well as for bunny, if you have a bit of grass he 
will doubtless—November thongh it be—find morsels 
of herbage to crop. Continue making new hutches 
and arranging an ontdoor rabbitry for next season, 


Tur K&NNEL.— Be extra careful now with outdoor 
dogs, See that the bedding is clean and dry and the 
mouth of the kennel turned away from the prevailing 
wind and rain. Itis a cruel boy indeed who uses an 
ordinary barrel-kennel for his dog. He onght to be 
pat therein himself, and kept there for eight-and-forty 

jours. 


OUR GanbENe.—November is the mouth, yeu know, 
for tidying things up everywhere. Cut ledges, trim 
box, slay insolent weeds, do up walks, lop trees, make 
improvements everywhere, and plan ont new gardens 
if you are lucky enough to have the ground. 

Make new window-boxes, covering them outside 
with the rough bark of trees or curk. The former is 
cheaper and louks as well. 

* 

The Note Book.—It is not the first time I have men- 
tioned this. It fs a great help to the memory and to 
success in your fancy. Jot down therein all hints 
that are useful wherever you can find them, and when 
you begin breeding write down also your daily experi- 
ence and all your bad luck, as wel! as your good. 


4 Word to our Girl Readers.— There is no beauty 
comparable to the beanty of health, and it {s chiefly 
to be found in the fresh air ont of doors, if you take 

sercise therein, Such exercise causes the checks to 
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glow like the rose, the eyes to be clear, the lips to be 
red, and there is nothing on earth like it for causing 
the hair to grow oft and luxuriant. But to be 
perfectly healthy you want indoor mental exercise ax 
well. Now I want to recommend two fancies for you : 
Birds and gardening : and asthe months rin on I shall 
give you the best hints I can on both these delightful 
fovbles. 


THE BOY'S OWN NATURALIST. 
Autumn Entomology. 


By THK Rev, THkovoRE Woop, ¥.K#. 


Is nine cases out of ten, the young entomologirt gives 

up work at the beginning of autumn, and puts 
away his nets and boxes until the following spring. 
Now this is a great mistake, for collecting can be 
carried on at all seasons of the year, As regards some 
orders of insects, iudced, the winter work is almost as 
important as that of the summer. So I am going to 
offer a few Lints upon entomological “doings” during 
the lust three months of the ) car. 


OvT-oF-poORs.—Butterflies, of course, are not to be 
ave that a belated Tortuiseshell or Peacock may 
etimes he seen flitting about during the first: week 
or two of October, in search of a winter retreat. But 
moths are by no means over, The yreat Death's Head 
(Acherontia Alropos), for example, appears int or near 
potuto fields; the beautiful Marvel-de-jour (Agrinpis 
aprilina) comes to sugar ; and quite a number of nice 
things areattractedl by light. Among these latter are the 
handsome Sprawler (Petasia cassinea), of which 1 saw 
a splendid specimen list’ November in a third-class 
carriage on the Brighton railway; several of the 
Thorns ; the local Gollen Umber (/ibernia auran- 
aria); and others of lesser note, Of course you 
swarm up lamp-posts, and haven't the least obyecti 

ing *o in broad daylight! For many moths, 
attracted by the flame at night, remain on the lamp 
throughout the following day. ‘I'he dealers sell an iustru- 
ment specially intended for taking moths under these 
i ‘ances without ascending the post : but 1 don't 
think very much of it. It consists of a killing-bottle 
at the end of a long handle, the idea being that the 
mouth of the bottle can be clapped over the moth as it 
rests upon the lamp, and held there until the insect is 
stupetiod. This is all very well for those moths which 
sit upun the glass Lut a great many—and some of the 
best umong them—prefer to perch upon the frame- 
work, where the bottle cannot be used, and others get 
inside, So that if one works from below, one misses 
half the good things, 

Tu mild weather, keep an eye upon the palings, There 
one finds the November Moth (porabia dilutata), which 
varies tremendously; the pretty Silky Tissue (Scotaste 
dubitatay—what idiotic things the English: names of 
moths ure, aren't they 7—the Parrot and) Autumn. 
green Carpets (Ciduria psittucata ani C. miata) y and the 
ndled Crescent) (Afiseliu oryacantluey, whieh 
es to sit among lichens, and is not very easy to sce, 
er on come the different Winter Moths, with their 
sa females; but these are better ob- 
ing low bushes with a lantern after 


tained by searc 
dark, 

Give up as nmch time as you can to pupa-digging. 
The great thing is tobe beforehand with t 
ix the most experienced pupwsdigeer livin 
afternoon's work in October will produce twice as much 
as it will 4 couple of months later on, You won't want 
much in the way of apparatus. A. square of oileloth, 
or a bit of water-proof sheeting, is useful to kneel upon, 
especially in damp. situations; an ordinary garden 
trowel will do for the actuul digging : and a box loosely 
filled with cotton wool (not wadding) will serve to 
convey your pupe home. This last, by the way, need 
not be of the dimensions of a packing-cnse ! 

‘The best trees at which to dig are those which stand 
alone in meadows. The thicker parts of woods will 
produce nothing ut all, and it is simply waste of time 
to work them ; but large isolated trees in clearings are 
sometimes very productive. ‘The northern side of the 
tee ix usnally the bet, and particular attention should 
be paid to the nooks aut crannies -formed by the 
spreading roots, 

It is seldom neces: 
greater distance than 
u depth of more than 


ry to turn up the for a 

ht inehes from the trank, or to 
ur. The sot must be most care. 
tully broken up between the fingers, and matted grass- 
rodts should be thoroughly shaken, ‘Then the lower 
part of the trunk itself should be closely examined, 
aud every little bit ot loose bark pulled off. A great 
mapy pup, too, lie up under the moss whieh grows 
Upon the trunk and the roots, while a few spin dead 
leaves tozether, and undergo their change between 
them, Finally, one or two—such as that of the Puss 
Moth (C+rura cinula)—hide themselves in cocoons in 
Els eruyives of the bark, and are exccedingly hard to 

ind. 

The best trees for pupa-digging are oak, elm, poplar, 
willow, birch, beech, and ash. Over fifty pup have 
sometimes been taken from a single tree; but the 
beginner must make up his mind to many disap- 
puintments. One goes out, full of high hopea, and 
Teturis with absolutely nothing !_ But after a little 
experience has been guined one’s boxes get fuller and 
fuller ; and one's labour and patience arc well repaid 
by the nice eeries of moths m splendid condition which 
emerge during the following spring in the breeding 
care. 


Be very careful how you handle the pup, as they 
are most delicate things, and are very liyble to slight. 
but fatal injuries. Dou't waggle their tails about, as 


a young lady I once knew used to do, to we if they are 
alive, but place them at once in your box betweeu two 
layers of cotton wool, and transfer them to the breed- 
ing-cage ns soon as you reach home. Then cover them 
with a layer of finely sifted earth, and once a week or 
20 sprinkle this lightly with water. It is advisuble to 
bake the earth for a few minutes before placing it in 
the cage, in order to destroy such insects, etc., as might 
feed upon your pape. 

Beetles may be found in plenty. Early in October, 
before the frost comes, fungi will be very productive, 
especially those growing upon the truoks of treer. 
Loore bark, too, will repay examination, and in sunny 
weather beetles are very fond of sitting upon the tops of 
fences, very much as swallows und martins sit usc> 
telegraph-wires before departing to their winter quar- 
tera. But with the first sharp frost they will all dis- 
appear, and must then be hunted up in their retreata, 

A great many bury themselves in the ground, gene- 
rally choosing the rvota of a tree, or the foot of a close 
fence or wall with a southern aspect. In the first case 
procee! as in pupa-ligging ; in the second, turn up 
the sod lying close to the fence, and shake it over a 
xheet of white paper. Moss, too, of the long ani 
feathery kind, is generally full of beetles : take @ large 
brown holland bag, made to close tightly by a string 
round the neck, pack it as full of moss as it’ will bold, 
take it home. and put it for ten minutes in front of 
gool fire, This will wake up the beetles and make 
them very lively, and all you have to do is to take out 
a handful of moss at a time, and shake it well over a 
good-sized piedish. Haystack refuse—which some- 
times swarms with becties—may be treated in the 
same wy, 


Ixpoons,-—As soon as the presx of summer work is 
over, it ix ua well to go thoroughly over the collection, 
and gee that everything isin order. The three great 
foes of the entomologist are mould, grense, and mites. 
The first can be entirely prevented by keeping the 
collection in a perfectly dry place ; but if by auy over- 
sight it should appear, a little benzine collas, with 
which two or three drops of pure carbolic acid Lave 
Veen mixed, will quickly remove it. When a hairy 
insect. such as a buttertly or moth, has been treated 
with this solution It should be placel in a thorough 
draught to dry. The best way is to oj en a window a 
couple of inches at the bottom, and to pin the doctored 
insects on the sill. 

To remove xrease satisfactorily is a most difficnit 
task, and the operation is rarely successful ; but its 
appearance canbe prevented by carefully ’ stuffing 
the abdomens of those insects which are liable to it. 
The chief victims to grense are moths whose larvec 
feed within the stems of their food plant, such az the 
Goat Moth (Cosaws ligniperda), the Wood Leopard 
(Zenzera seni), and some of the Noctur : and these 
should always be stuffed with cotton woul before they 
are set, 

Mites, when they appear, are a great nuisance, ax 
they will destroy half the insects iu a box in a very 
short time. The best way to get rid of them is to 
fasten a small bnmlle of cotton wool inside the box, 
drench it with benzinecollas, aud keep the box tightly 
closed for four-and-twenty ours, Repeat the operation 
week or ten days later, in case any eggs may have 
hatched in the meanwhile. But mites will never enter 
a box whichis well supplied with naphthaline. This 
is Letter than camphor, as it does not settle upon the 
insects, Don't go to n chemist for it, or he will 
charge you about a shilling an ounce. Get it at an oil 
shop, md eall it albo-carbon, and it will cost you 
about threepence a pound ! To use it, reduce it to pow- 
der, and with thia fill a pumber of small flat cardboard 
pill-boxes, the Hds of which you have freely per- 
forated with a stout pin. If the contents are occasion- 
ally renewed, a couple of these fastened into the cor- 
ners of each box will keep them free from the mis- 
chievous little visitors, 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By Regisatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
DARK-ROOM DODGES: 


Tm are a few hints which are likely to be useful to 
the amateur, but which do not come under any 
specific heading, which I propose to deal with here, 

Before placing them in the slides the dry-plates 
should be most thoroughly dusted on the film side. If 
thia is not done there may be spots on the resulting 
negative for which there is no assignable cause. To 
avoid this, make a special duster by taking a piece of 
wood measuring about 4 inches by } inch and fix it 
crosswise nt the top of another piece, to act as a handic, 
by a nail through its centre. The first-mentioned piece 
is now to be covered with plush of a fine texture, and 
this is pasned over the surface of the plate before placing 
it inthe slide. This answers better than a camel's-bair 
brush. It is better still to stuff the space between woot 
and plush with cotton-wool, thus forming a kind of 
cushion. 

Bottles to be used in the dark-room should be very 
plainly labelled. to prevent mistakes, Perhaps it is best 
to use bottles of different shapes, and one soon gets to 
know them apart without lodking at the labels at all 
It is better to write the labels with Indian ink and not 
with ordioary ink, as the Indian ink will not corrode or 
fate, which ordinary ink is Hable to do. To fix the 
labels tothe glass you want a special kind of gum, os 
te ordiuary kind will either not adbare at all, or will 


let the labels come off again in a short time. A very 
xual paste is made as follows: Gum arabic 2 oz., gum 
tragacanth (powdered) 2 oz. acetic ucid 14 dram, 
glycerine 2 cz, water 402. The water is first heated 
and the gum arabic dissolved in it, together with the 
mim tragacanth, then the glycerine and acid are alded. 
Stir till thoroughly mixed, snd put intoa wide-mouthed 
bottle, Keep Jt corked between the times when it is 
wanted. Bealdes the labelling of the bottles the dishes 
ssght also to be labelled, as if any hypo were left at the 
tottom of your fixing dish on one occasion, and you 
need that dish next time for toning without first washing 
it. you would get no tones to speak of at all. Of course, 
all dishes ought to be well washed ulways befure 
working, but still I think it best to let each dish have 
its on ipecial use. The labelling can be doue (of 
course on the outside) with a mixture of lampblack 
and gold-size, which should be of such proportions as 
to give a rather thick mixture, and be laid on with a 
brash. It soon dries hard. 

If you find the solution in any bottle is liable to run 
down the neck of the bottle outside when pouring out, 
you can care it by dipping the neck into melted paraffin 
wax and allowing it to set hard; or He can paint it 
on, while melted, with a brush. In drying negatives, 
if you are apt to ‘do more than you have room for in 
your rack, or have no rack.a good plan is to make a 
<apport for them from a few pieces of rather thick wire. 
This can be done by taking a piece proportionate to the 
size of negative required, and bending It in the centre 
and at the ends so as to form a clip with a long piece 
yrojecting from its centre. The wire should be of such 
a length as to reach to the fiat surface on which the 
uevative is placed to dry, when the clip is fastenel tu 
the sidea by the natural spring of the wire. It thus 
forms a kind of easel, the negative forming the front; 
soa ean thus dry as many negatives as you may think 
bt to make ole for. 

Candles in the ruby Jamp are apt to give a good deal 
‘Ubother, either by not jumping up properly when they 
vaght to do so (if @ spring holder is used), or by getting 
Valf melted aud Dbeuding, so that the flame comes 
azuiust the ruby glass, if used without support. This 
may set the lamp on fire if it is made of ruby medium 
—athing I have had actually happen in my own ex- 
lerience, and do not at all wish to occur again! To 
avoid these calamities I generally use @ common night- 
iwht glass (which you can get from any grocer), and 
fil it with melted greare after placing a wick, made 
trom a few strands of ontton, in the centre. This forms 
a rather superior night-light; it will not bend, and 
aways burus well without poking it up! 

lalways arrange so that in the event of accidents 
happening to the lamp, or the window screens, the dish 
containing the plate under development can be plunged 
ut once into darkness. For this purpose I have a little 
box which is large enough to contain the dish, and the 
side of which opens to admit it. This side thus forms 
1 door, aud is covered with cloth so that no ray of light 
can get into the box when it is shut. The plate is thus 
quite safe while the accident is being remedied. The 
arrangement has saved many of my valuable negatives 
from being failures. This is also most convenient if 
you wish to get out, and have to open the dark-room 
decor while the plate is developing. 

I always store my unexposed plates in s groove tin 
box specially made for this pu! as they are then 
eaiily got at and put into the slides as required, 
whereas if you leave them in the original boxes they 
can only be taken out in pairs (unless the film aide of 
one or the other is left expose), and this may not fit 
iu with the number you wish to supply to make up the 
Ueficiency in the slidea. Bat the grooved boxes hold 
them too ightly to be used when travelling, as they 
ate apt to come to grief on the journey. For this 
reason I always carry my plates in ordinary boxes on 
these oceasions, the safest plan being to pack them 
fave to face with a piece of perfectly pure tissue paper 
between them. When you lave developed your nega- 
tres away from home, this is the best way to pack 
them, simply putting them into the original boxes with 
pieces of soft paper between them, They will never 
get smashed in this way, and I wish all plate makers 
would adopt this system of packing unexposed plates, 
instead of the little cardboard grooves at the ends or 
sles, that they are so fond of ! 

A shade over the top of the dark-room lamp, 20 
placed as to keep the light ont of one's eyes while it 
shives‘on the plate in the dish, is a great boon. It 
enables the place to be seen while developiug, much 
better than if it were not employed. Such a shade is 
vusily constructed out of cardboard to fit the top of the 
lamp, aud can be so made as to be removed when not 
required. Lens red light can be employed if the shade 
i+ used, #0 there ix Jess chance of fogging the plate if a 
rapid one fz being developed. y here state my 
van couviction that deep developing dishes are very 
tach to be ferred to shallow ouves, as the solutions 
are wot so likely to be spilled over the edges when 
rekiug up and down. It is, of course, a matter of 
taste, Dut I think the deep unes are the more con- 
venient, 

For backing plates I generally use a preparation 
“id by most dealers under the name of “ Halatine.” 
This is apparently a preparation of burnt sienna and 
rome other ingredients. It is applied to the back of 
“he plate with ® sponge, and dries very quicky. When 
the phate has been exposed the backing is easily re- 
moved with a little water and a sponge. Care must be 
taken to get it all off, and to thoroughly rinse the plate 
tree trom particles afterwards, or spots may result on 
the dm from particles getting thereon, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SHow your Corovns, Boys.—Here are some true 
helpfal words by Dr. Wayland H “ Confession of 
Christ is duty. ‘I would like to be a silent partner in 
the firm with Jesus,’ some one said, * Christ takes 
no such partners,’ was the right reply. Steadily our 
Lord lays upon those who would be His followers this 
duty of public confeasion of Him : * Whoseever, there- 
fore, shall confess Me before men, him will I confess 
also before My Father which is in heaven.’ Confession 
iscommitment. It is the declaration of «decision, When 
one publicly stands for a thing, that very fact defends 
him from weak desertion of the thing. All the strong 
forces of a righteous self-resect and desire for con- 
sistency, all the appeals of loyalty and a chivalrous 
urvocacy, fly to the assistance of the confessing soul. 
Confession too is power over others. I like much that 
story which Dean Farrar tells, how, to the complaint 
of a young soldier in the barracks that when, in his 
first night there, be knelt down and prayed, all the 
others Inughed at him, and flung their boots at him, 
the chaplain-general of the forces advised him to say 
his prayers in bed. Meeting the young eoldier a little 
time thereafter, the chaplain-general asked him how 
the plan had succeeded. ‘I did it for a night or two,’ 
raid the soldier, ‘but then I thought that it looked 
like being asham ed of Jesus Christ, aud I knelt down 
again to ray my prayers by my bed; but noneof the 
others laugh at’ me now ; on the contrary, they kneel 
down themselves and say their own prayers. The 
brave instinct of the confessing Christian heart wax 
better than the politic and smothering comprouiee of 
the chaplain -general of the forces. The confession 
accomplished what the politic compromise had for 
ever missed. 

“They told me aremarkable incident ut the Academy 
in Burlington, Io, He who {3 now Rev. J. E. Clough, 
yD, the Apostle of the Telugus in India, came 
years since, to that Academy, an infidel, even o 
blatantly defiant young man. It so chunced that he 
shared the room of a Christian student. At once 
young Clough said, ‘ There must be no praying in this 
room.’ But the Christian student drew a chalk-line 
dividing the room in half, and said that, while he freely 
granted a halt of the room to young Clough, and that, of 
course, he might dons he pleased in his half of the room, 
he, the Christian student, should do as he thought 
right in his half, and should surely pry and read his 
Bible in it. Young Clough was naturally too fair 
himself to dispute so evidently fair a proposition. 
‘And the sight of the confessing Christian young man, 
at his daily devotions in lis half of the room, made 
Clough, whose surprising subsequent. service for 
Jesus the world now knows, a Christian.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS. 


MANY VALUABLE PRIZES. 


PETITIONS have now for many years 
formed a marked feature of the ‘ B.O.P.,” 
and our intention is rather to increase than 
diminish them ; our one solicitude being that 
they should continue real competitions—fair 
tests, that is, of knowledge, care, and skill, 
and not in any sense mere vulgar scrambles 
for half-crowns, or but matters of guessing. 
Of those announced in our last volume, we 
have yct several awaiting the adjudicators’ 
award; but we have not delayed in starting 
new and attractive subjects. Already in this 


ce) 


current part two competitions have been 
given: (1) Foorsaxt, and (2) Drawrxe. Now 
we append others, and hope to follow these 
up regularly month by month. The Rules 
and Conditions are simplicity itself, but they 
must, of course, be strictly adhered to. All 
the subjects are equally open to every bond 
Side neotLan subscriber to the paper, irre- 
spective of sex or nationality, within the ages 
specified ; so that any or every such reader 


-may, if so dispcsed, try in ALL THE COMPETI- 


tioxs. Of course, the right to modify or 
even withhold the Prizes, if in any subject 
there should be no suitable competition, is 
reserved by the Editor, whose decision ts in 
all cases final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our “* B.O.P." Competitions.) 


1, No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, Whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be publisited in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes nol withstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handzome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framivg, signed by the Editor, 
will beawanded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every cuse be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own bands and 
brain; though, of course. any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, wheter from books or friends, 
are admissible, 

4. All MSS, must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CELTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 


sume particulars should be written on a separate piece of 
paper, which should also bear the certificute (see Rule 5), 
and must be stitched (uot pinned) on the front top. 
left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 


5. All contributions should be certified by parents 


clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible pereon, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under tho competitor's 
name, etc., thus : “I hereby certify that theaccompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of —, who personally 
and regularly takes in the ‘B.0.P.’ Signed —." 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition,” and must be addi 
to “THR Epitor, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, in all cases 
PREPAID. 


Special Extra ‘ Over-age " Prizes. 


We revolved, some few years ago, in the interest of 
our many older readers, who did not like to be excluded 
by an age limit, to make a special extra class, to include 
all ages aboue 24. In this class we give a uniform Prize 
of (me Guinea in each of the subjects announced for 
competition, provided the best productions in thie 
extra claca surpass those of the prize-winners in our 
ordinary Senior Divisions, Should the “special extras” 
fall below the Senior Division, certificates may be 
given, but no Prize will he awarded. All our competi- 
tlons are now, therefore, open to our older readers, who 
nist, however, strictly conform to the general * Rules 
and Conditions,” : 


NEW SUBJECTS. 
(Continued from pages 45 and 31.5 


IlI.—My Favourite Hobby. 
Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We will give Prizes to the value of Three Guineas for 
the best description, not exceeding 250 words, of the 
iter’s Favourite Hobby or Pastime. Write on one side 
only of the paper. Latest date for scuding in, January 

897, 


7. 


. 


IV.—My Summer Holiday. 


Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We will give Prizes to the value of Three Guincat for 
the best description, not exceeding 759 words. uf a 
Summer Holiday, Latest date for sending in, Fcbiuary 
28, 1897. 


q% In our nert.montl's Pert ¢ Write.” PM vo. 
GuArHic,” and secerub-other, comp. (bors will be star. s 


Clash the cymbals, bang the vrums; See 
another volume comes. Make of music sweet a 2 
stvite ,Gootle on the merry tite Grunt uber, 
the grutt bassoon ,Vlever mind about thes 
toon. Jet the cornet's lively strain Burst— 
forth like a huriteane, find the trambpett martial 
note Up above the toof-Lops float. Qouid 
the solemn, ophecliede, Work, like mad, the fly 
trombone’s slide. Ting the sweet triangle, 
ting Make the very welkin ring, MaKe.im fie 
dgct,a joyous noise; Here’ good news, ee 
news for boys, Lixewise bof their” sisters? 00, A 
athens. mothers, unches, who, With their 
cousins, aunts, amd all, Join the unive/sal 
bawl, For that they've heal that Yol nineteen. 
With be the best that yet has beensAnd,therelare, i 
All theres Lett to say 1s “ip, nip, hip hooray! 
hooray |!” 4 
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OW” With our next Monthly Part the Srectay Exrea Cupistuas Nuwper of the “ B.O,P.”.will Be issued prize ba: Be sure to order early. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1896. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED:] 


THE FETISH HOLE: 


By G. A. Henry. 


> 
t 7 (With Mustrations ty Avenev PeAnse.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


} later the party were on their way up the 
in twelve large canoes. The Portuguese 
H no difliculty whatever in their w 


the country that he intended to explore, 
whi h they could give him no information , 


is how far the river goes, or what is its 
We have an official there, but he 
from the natives. They say that 
and that there is constant war 

no one knows anything beyond 


“Fire was applied to the huts. 
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the limits of his own country. Of course, 
as you have an order permitting you to go 
up the river with your goods, you can go; 
but it is not likely that you will ever 
return. But that is your business.” 

The Arab traders at the mouth of the 
river betrayed much more interest in the 
proposed expedition ; but it was evident to 
Captain Gilbert that they were by no 
ineans friendly to it. 

“ You Englishmen,” one of them said, 
“interfere with our slave trade and cap- 
ture our dhows. Ifyou go up this river, 
others will follow, and your people will 
persuade the Portuguese to interfere with 
our business.”’ 

“We have nothing to do with trade, 
or with slaves,” the captain replied. “It 
is no business of ours to interfere with the 
slave trade, or to rival you as traders with 
the natives. We are going up to explore 
the country, to sce what it is like, what 
animals there are, and the direction in 
which tho river runs beyond Tete, and, if 
we can, how far it goes; this can do you no 
damage whatever.” 

“They would not let you pass,’’ the 
man said; “they are afraid of white 

2ople. They trade with us, but then we 
are many of us almost as dark as them. 
selves; but if white men like you went 
muong them, they would kill you for 
the sake of your goods, if for nothing 
else.” 

“They won't find it so easy to do that,” 
the captain said quietly. “ We have forty 
guns, and can protect ourselves. The 
Governor of Zanzibar saw no harm in our 
soing into the interior, but, on the con- 
trary, gave us this letter, that might be 
read by all Arabs.”’ 

“ Of course we shall do all we can for 
you,” the man replied. “You say you 
want boats; we will arrange for them. Is 
there anything else ?”” 

“Yes, I should be ready to pay any 
Arab who has gone far into the country 
beyond Tete to accompany us, in order 
to assure the kings and chiefs he knows 
that we come as friends, are ready to pay 
well for all we want, and to give presents 
for the right to pass through their 
country.” 

“T will see about it,” the man said. “I 
dare say I can tind one who knows the 
country, and who would be willing to go 
with you.” 

On the following day the three Arab 
traders to whom he had spoken returned, 
bringing a fourth, who said that he 
was willing to take service to accompany 
them up the country, and the bargain was 
soon struck. The operation of getting the 
canoes was a long one, and Captain Gil- 
bert became convinced that the Arabs, 
instead of assist ng, were trying to put 
obstacles in his way. At last his patience 
was entirely exhausted ; he told them that 
unless in six days’ time the whole of the 
boats required were ready to start, he 
would take the matter in his own hands, 
and ask the Portuguese officials to obtain 
the boats for him. This had the desired 
result, and at last the start was made. 

‘The four whites, Cesar, and six picked 
men of the Zanzibaris occupied one canoe ; 
the rest were distributed among the other 
boats. The voyage was long and tedious. 
The banks of the river were for the most 
part low and swampy ; and they learned 
that, when the water was high, the floods 
extended for long distances on each side. 
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At night they always anchored in the 
iniddle of the stream, but in spite of this 
Precaution, they were almost driven mad 

y the attacks of mosquitoes. The heat 
was extreme, and even with a canopy of 
boughs raised over them, they often felt 
sick and faint during the hours that the 
sun was up. 

As they paddled along near the reedy 
bank, they were more than once nearly 
upset by hippopotami, that abounded in 
great numbers, which, lying as they did 
with only their nostrils above water, were 
unnoticed by those in the canoes until 
they struck them. 

From time to time these animals were 
shot for food, and this rendered it un- 
necessary to stop at villages, that were not 
infrequent wherever the banks were sufli- 
ciently elevated to enable them to be 
built beyond tho reach of the floods. 

The journey from Quilimane, at the 
mouth of the river, to Tete was, they 
reckoned, including the bends of the river, 
fully five hundred miles, and as the current 
of the stream varied from two to three 
miles, their progress was slow, and it was 
five weeks before they reached Tete, which 
was the principal seat of the Portuguese 
power in that portion of Africa. 

It had at one time been ® inuch more 
important place than it was when they 
visited it; but the slave trade had struck 
a vital blow at its prosperity. Before that 
traflic commenced, the Portuguese popu- 
lation was considerable, and the country 
for miles round richly cultivated; but 
when the demand for slaves for exporta- 
tion set in, the prices offered by the slave 
dealers tempted the masters to part with 
them, and they did so in such numbers 
that the coffee and sugar plantations and 
the gold washing, which had been thechief 
sources of wealth, languished, and died 
from want of labour, and the greater por- 
tion of the Portuguese emigrated. 

The town consisted of some twelve 
hundred native huts, and thirty European 
houses, of which some twenty were occu- 

ied by civilians. the others and the fort 
by the eighty Portuguese soldiers and 
their officers. The party were kindly 
received by the commandant, who, how- 
ever, could do little to aid them. 

“We know but little of the navigation 
of the river,” he said, “ except for two or 
three hundred yards up. The natives are 
allagreed that no oneknows where it comes 
from, but they say at one place, which, by 
their description, must be twice as far away 
as it is from here to the foot of the river, 
there is a tremendous fall. On the south 
side of the river the people are of Bechuana 
origin; they have conquered the other 
tribes, and hold them in a sort of slavery. 
They are, as a whole, much more enlight- 
ened and peaceable than the tribes to the 
north of the river. We know little about 
the southern tribes ourselves, but our 
people trading from Delagoa Bay have 
gathered much information about them. 

“The route you intend to take with the 
intention of striking the river again after 
its bend to the south is quite unknown. 
We know much about the tribes from here 
to the borders of the Auemba country. Up 
to that point you will have no difficulty 
at all; the people are peaceful cultivators, 
and it is only because they have a good 
many guns that they are unmolested by 
the Auemba, who are agreed to be a most 
warlike tribe, and a scourge to their 


neighbours in other directions. How far 
their country extends back, and what lies 
beyond it, we know nothing; though you 
may possibly learn something from the 
Arabs, who have dealings with these people 
for slaves.” 

After a stay of three days, during which 
some of the larger bales were unpacked 
and made up into smaller parcels for con- 
venience of carriage, the party started on 
their journey by land. They had decided 
to strike off from the river at once, in order 
to avoid the malaria caused by the swamps. 
Two of the whites, with the Arab guide, 
marched at the head of the party, one of 
the others on each flank, 60 as to exercise 
n supervision over the porters. The Zanzi- 
bar men had, for a small amount of extra 
pay, consented to carry small burdens 
until the stock should be diminished by 
barter for provisions or by presents. They 
were well received at the villages through 
which they passed, and found that the fact 
that they were English added to the 
wartuth of their welcome ; for it was known 
among the natives that the English were 
doing all in their power to put down the 
slave trade. 

Two months’ marching brought them 
to the river that formed the boundary 
between the Basengas and the Auembas. 
During this time they had done a great 
deal of shooting. Many kinds of deer 
abounded, and by careful stalking there 
were few days that two or three of these 
were not brought into camp. At niglit, 
sometimes, they were disturbed by the 
roaring of lions, but these did not enter 
the villages where they slept, for as soon 
as they were heard approaching, the 
villagers burst into loud shouts, beating 
drums and other noisy instruments, and 
two or three shots fired by the whites aided 
in deterring the animals from endeavour- 
ing to carry off any prey. Elephants were 
seen more than once, but no attempt was 
made to hunt them, as provisions were 
plentiful, and the ivory would have been 
a usclees burden to them on their upward 
journey. They learned from the Arab 
that he had several times gone through 
the Auemba country, and he assured 
them that the native reports of these 
people were exaggerated, and that he had 
no doubt that they would be glad to give 
them an amicable passage on receipt of 
the usual present. 

“I own that I don't like the fellow,” 
Captain Gilbert said, as they encampcd 
by the side of the river that formed the 
boundary. “ He has a crafty-looking face, 
and I cannot help thinking that he has 
some motive for trying to persuade us of 
the friendliness of the Auembas. There 
is no doubt that the Arabs down at Quili- 
inane strongly objected to our expedition ; 
they delayed us for weeks unnecessarily, 
and they were always talking of the 
difficulty of passing through this country. 
Now, this fellow they recommended to us 
takes quite an opposite view, and I have 
much doubt as to his good faith. He hasa 
crafty, shifty sort of face, and I am by no 
means sure that he has not come with us 
with the intention of stopping our journey. 
However, we shall see before long.” 

At the first village they halted at 
after crossing the river, they saw at 
once that the tribe were far less civilised 
than were the Basengas, who, trading with 
the Portuguese, were for the most par. 
clad.in European cottons, while these mer 


were always naked. The head man of the 
village prayed them to go no farther until 
he had sent word to the king, and had re- 

ceived an answer from him. Captain 
Gilbert assented to this, and the Arab was 
charged to give the man a message to the 
king, to the effect that they wero a party 
of peaceful explorers, who wished to be 
friendly with all they met, and were pre- 
pared to give the usual presents to the 
king for permission to pass quietly through 
his country. 

The Arab, who spoke a dialect that 
could be understood by the man, had an 
earnest conversation with him, and the 
latter at once started on his journey. For 
the next ten days the four whites hunted 
and shot, and were successful enough to 
keep their followers well supplied with 
meat. 

At the end of that time a messenger 
returned, saying that the king would 
receive them. They continued their march 
for ten days, and Captain Gilbert began 
to grow impatient as to when they were 
to reach the royal abode. The people at 
the villages evidently did not regard them 
in the same spirit as the Basengas had 
done; they had difficulty in purchasing 
food, and although their guns rendered 
them independent os far as meat was 
concerned, they missed the milk, maize, 
bread, and other articles, that had hitherto 
been so plentiful. On the eleventh day 
they came toa village much larger than 
any they had before passed. It appeared, 
judging from the number of men about, to 
be very thickly populated. 

The captain ordered the Zanzibar men 
to be constantly upon their guard, and on 
no account to straggle alone in the village. 
They moved on to an open space in the 
centre, and there the porters piled their 
loads. The head man addressed a long 
speech to Captain Gilbert; this was trans- 
lated by the Arab to be a statement that 
the king had ordered him to welcome the 
strangers in his name, and to place a 
nunber of huts at their disposal.” 

“Tell him,” Captain Gilbert said, “that I 
hope ere long to see the king himself, and 
that as to his offer about the huts, we will 
encamp here together.” 

The head man was evidently ill-pleased 
with these answers, which were interpreted 
at much greater length than that at which 
they had been given. However, he only said 
afew words, which the Arab translated as 
meaning that he feared the king would be 
displeased if the strangers did not use the 
huts; but of course they could do as they 
liked. Captain Gilbert noticed that the 
Arab presently left them, and, joining the 
head man, entered into an animated con- 
versation with him. He at once called 
the head man of the Zanzibaris to him. 

“Tell your men,” he said, “ that every 
one must lie down with his musket by his 
side, in readiness to spring up if called 
upon to do so. We shall keep watch. 
Do not speak to them now, but give the 
orders quietly the last thing before they lie 
down.” 

Very few articles were brought in 
during the day, and towards evening 
Captain Gilbert told the Arab to inform 
the head man that he should report to 
the king, when he saw bim, that he and 
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his villagers; had done nothing to carry 
out his orders, or to provide the party 
with provisions. The Arab came back 
again presently, with several natives, 
carrying pans of milk, trays of bread, and 
other articles, and said that the head man 
was sorry that losses from diseases among 
the cattle prevented him from doing 
more.” 

“Send a message to him that I am well 
content now, and that, before leaving in 
the morning, I shall make him a present.— 
I don't like the look of things,” he said 
presently, as he sat with his nephews and 
the mate. “I watched the head man, 
when the Arab was talking to him this 
morning, and am convinced that he was 
not translating what I said. There was 
an evil look on the black’s face, and I 
saw his eye wander covetously towards 
our pile of goods.”” 

As it became dark, the Arab said that 
he had an invitation to stay in the hut of 
the head man. 

“ Do so, by all means,” Captain Gilbert 
said. “I doubted him at first, but the 
present that he has sent shows that he is 
unwilling that I should have any cause of 
complaint against him to the king.” 

As soon as it became quite dark, and 
the open space was entircly deserted by 
the natives —who, however, could be heard 
talking loudly and vehemently among the 
huts—Captain Gilbert issued his orders, 
and the porters and Zanzibar men at once 
set to work noiselessly to remove the 
baggage from its pile, and to arrange it in 
the form of a circle, some twenty feet in 
diameter. The men were ordered to lio 
down outside this, and, in. case of attack, 
to climb over at once and crouch behind the 
shelter of the bales. over which those with 
muskets were to fire, while the porters 
were to hold themselves in readiness to 
jump up and, with their spears, repel any 
attack upon the circle. The operation was 
performed in perfect quiet, and the men 
lay down as directed. It was nearly mid- 
night when the talking in the village 
ceased. 

“That has stopped too suddenly to be 
natural,” the captain said, as for five or 
ten minutes not asound washeard. “ They 
would have gone off gradually to the huts, 
and not all done so at the same moment. 
Keep your eyes and ears open." 

In ten minutes Lionel said, “ It seems 
to me that there are a number of figures 
approaching.” 

“T was just thinking the same thing,” 
Mr. Adams responded; “ but on such a 
dark night it is difficult to make out any- 
thing with certainty.” 

“Callthe men,” the captain said, after 
a@ moment's pause. “I am certain that 
there are natives all round us.” 

“Get up and come in, men,” the 
mate shouted. “Quick, or they will be 
upon you before you are in.” 

As he spoke, there was a tremendous 
yell, and a rush of dark figures. They 
were up as the last of the men leapt over 
the bales, from which the Zanzibaris at 
once opened fire. Many of the natives, 
ignorant of the existence of the low 
breastwork of bales, fell over it, and were 
instantly killed by the spears and knives 
of the porters. Dark as it was, a figuro 

(To be continued.) 
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in white could be seen among the assail- 
ants. Lionel instantly levelled his rifle, 
and fired. 

“ There is an end of the Arab,” he said, 
as the figure fell. After having discharged 
their rifles, the whites snatched up their 
double-barrelled shot-guns, and the yells 
of the natives, as they fired, told how 
effective had been the discharges. Ie- 
pulsed in their first attempt, and dismayed 
in finding the party, whom they had 
expected to slaughter in their sleep, so 
thoroughly prepared for them, the natives 
drew off a little, and a volley of spears 
were thrown. These, however, passed 
over the circle harmlessly, and as quickly 
as the muskets could be loaded, a steady 
fusillade was kept up in reply. Two or 
three minutes later the war yell was again 
raised, and, witha rush, the natives camo 
down uponthem. Every musket that was 
loaded was emptied into the mass, and 
then the defenders leapt to their feet, and 
a hand-to-hand fight began, the Zanzibar 
men using their clubbed muskets, and the 
porters their spears. 

The four whites encouraged their fol- 
lowers with shouts, and, with their pistols, 
brought down several of the leaders of 
their assailants. 

For three or four minutes the issue was 
doubtful, but the assailants were unable 
to break through the close circle of the 
defenders, and after suffering heavy loss 
again retired. 

“ Liedown again, men,” Captain Gilbert 
shouted, “ and reload.” 

For an hour the spears continued to 
whiz overhead ; but as the eyes of the 
defenders were now accustomed to the 
darkness, they were able to make out tho 
forms of their assailants, and replied with 
deadly effect, until at last the enemy 
retired altogether. The defenders re- 
mained in their position until day broke. 
Then, leaving the porters to guard the 
circle, the whites and the Zanzibar men 
issued out. The village was found 
deserted, except by wounded wretches, 
unaLle to crawl off. The houses were 
well stored with provisions; as much as 
could be carried off was taken, and then 
fire applied to the huts. When the vil- 
lage was everywhere in flames, the party 
again formed up, and proceeded on their 
march. 

For a fortnight they continued their 
way without molestation; every village 
was found deserted, and, although bodies 
of natives were several times seen in the 
distance, no attack was made. At last 
they came to a river, and, after crossing it 
on rafts, they were informed by some of 
the porters acquainted with the country 
that they were now beyond the limits of 
Auemba. Quacko, the man who came 
from a village near the fetish hole, was 
now their guide, and for two months tho 
expedition made its way. At first they 
found the villages deserted, the natives 
taking them for a party of slave dealers; 
but some of the porters, who came from 
that part of the country, were sent on 
ahead to assure them of the friendly inten- 
tions of the new-comers, and after this 
they were welcomed, and found no difti- 
culty in purchasing all the supplies they 
needed. 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Elyphant" “ In Stherian Foreats,” ete, ee. 


T= appointed hour came, and (for a 
wonder) the carriage came with it— 
& queer, shambling, rickety affair, which, 
with its old-fashioned build and mud- 
crusted wheels, looked as if both it and 
the three gaunt, scraggy-looking mules 
that drew it had just been dug up after 
lying buried for several hundred years. 


(With Tustrations by WH. M. Paar.) 
CHAPTEK VI.—THROUGH A NEW COUNTRY. 


to Maya, and then comes down upon 
Furnas through the very heart of the 
mountains. But it’s very steep and dith- 
cult, and the constant rains of this last 
October and November (which have been 
most unusually wet) have left it in such 
a state that I really doubt whether any 
carriage could get along it just now. So 


snugly stowed away. Their bill was paid 
—no very heavy one, for it was only at 
the rate of eight shillings a day for every- 
thing, early coffee included. Bags, boxes, 
and bundles were built up into a kind ot 
wall above the heads of Cyril and Fred, 
who had the front seat, while Sir Reginald 
and Lionel occupied the back one. On 


“The ill-starred driver had more than enough of it.” 


“There are two roads to the Furnas 
valley.”’ explained Sir Reginald to Lionel, 
as they superintended the stowing of the 
luggage, “and perhaps the north road is a 
little the more picturesque of the two; it 

‘us right across the island to Ribeira 

nde, skirts the north coast from there 


I’ve decided to go by the south road, which 
is, at all events, somewhat shorter, say 
about twenty-seven miles altogether; and 
so, starting at half-past ten, we ought to 
get there just before dark.” 

The preparations were soon completed. 
The backet that held their funeh was 


the box-seat was planted a huge portman- 
teau, and on the portmanteau was perched 
like a sparrow, to the no small surprise of 
our two heroes, alittle girl of twelve, belong- 
ing to Furnas, whither the kind-hearted 
driver had obligingly offered her a lift. 
Good,old Maria trotted down the steps 


to take leave of them with a hearty hand- 
shake all round, and forced upon Fred a 
huge packet of sweet biscuits, with the 
remark that “ young boy always like sweet 
ting”—at which undignified suggestion 
Cyril grinned from ear to ear. 

And now the word was given to start— 
the driver cracked his whip with an ear- 
piercing yell of “Shagaya-a-ah!” (the 
Portuguese for “Gee-up!"’)—the mules 
broke into a shambling trot—and away 
they went ! 

Through the streets of the town their 
progress was necessarily somewhat slow ; 
but the two boys found more than enough 
to look at. First came a small cart or 
barrow drawn by a sheep—a sight which, 
though common enongh in every street of 
Ponta Delgada, was new to them, and 
amazed them both not a little. 

Next appeared a donkey, so completely 
covered by the interlaced twigs and leaves 
of an enormous load of freshly cut brush- 
wood, that nothing could be seen of him 
except his hind hoofs—a regular “ Jack- 
in-the-Green,” as Cyril remarked with a 
chuckle. Then followed another donkey 
bearing a sturdy old native farmer, who 
carried under his arm a broad-nosed um- 
brella almost as big as Robinson Crusoe's, 
and on his head a blue nightcap edged 
with scarlet, so long that its peak and 
tassel hung down over his cheek right on 
to his shoulder. 

After him came a herd of black, wild- 
looking goats, driven (with the aid of a 
stick twice as long as himself) by a bare- 
footed little seven-year-old, whose round 
olive-cheeked face and impish black eyes 
would have been worth any money to 
Murillo. Next passed a hatchet-faced old 
fellow wearing a peaked flat cap, with a 
monstrous blue hood coming right down 
upon his back, and making him look as 
if he were in a chronic state of taking 
photographs. 

To this worthy succeeded a couple of 
boys, in no particular clothing save a suit 
of grease and a cap to match, playing an 
animated game of hockey, not with a ball, 
but with a huge orange. 

“Wasteful little beggars!” growled 
Fred, remembering how often when at 
school he had gazed with vain longing at 
the frnit which was here sent rolling in 
the gutter; “they'll be playing football 
with a plum-pudding next!” 

Then came something which Fred mis- 
took at the first glance for a ruin, consist- 
ing of six or seven low, massive pillars a 
few feet apart; but the next moment he 
perceived that the supposed pillars were 
merely toldas, or upright stacks of dried 
corn-cobs—a frequent sight in every part 
of the Azores. 

“But what on earth’s this thing ?”’ 
cried he—‘a blue cloak walking about all 
by itself?” 

“With a blue coal-scuttle stuck atop of 
it,” added Cyril, staring as hard as his 
comrade. 

What they were wondering at was an 
Azorean lady’s ordinary outdoor costume 
in winter; but so completely was the 
wearer's face hidden by the scuttle-shaped 
hood, and her figure by the vast roomy 
mantle, that the whole affair did indeed 
look just like a cloak and hood strolling 
about by themselves, without anyone 
inside at all! * 

* French wits have nicknamed this singular costume 
“Manteau qui Marche" (cloak that walks). 
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Nor was the town itself at all unworthy 
of these picturesque inhabitants. The 
varying colours of the houses themselves 
—blue, pink, green, yellow, purple, and 
white—together with the red-tiled roofs, 
and the glossy leaves and clustering 
flowers of the countless gardens, half 
redeemed the squalid untidiness of the 
narrow, crooked, ill-kept streets, the 
widest of which was little broader than a 
London alley, while the low, dark shops 
(without either light or air, except what 
little managed to struggle in through the 
small, narrow doorway) looked very much 
like overgrown rat-traps. 

The green “Venetian blinds” of the 
Canaries and Madeira seemed to be 
equally common here; but a perfectly 
new feature was the universal use of lava, 
which seemed to be everywhere. Lava 
in the high garden walls above, lava in 
the street pavements below; lava in the 
loose stone dykes that separated one back 
yard from another; lava in the door- 
steps, the house-fronts, the very road 
itself; so that Fred, when his brother 
suggested that a better knowledge of the 
Azores might pave the way for their 
becoming a fashionable English resort, 
had some reason to remark, “ Lava the 
way for it, you mean.” 

But at length the town was left behind, 
and Cyril, looking back at the dreary 
perspective of the two high, black walls 
that had shut them in so long, exclaimed 
with an air of marked satisfaction : 

“There! we’re clear of those jolly old 
walls at last, anyhow. I don’t see much 
in a fine view, when you have an ugly 
old wall stuck on each side of you, that 
won’t let you get a glimpse of any view 
at all!” 

“Yes,” cried Fred, “the view here 
seems to consist chiefly of two high walls 
and a lot of boughs hanging over them! 
If old Themistocles had hung out in theso 
parts, one wouldn’t have needed to ask 
where he got his notion of the long walls 
down to the Pirmus!” 

But just then—as if on purpose to con- 
tradict this uncomplimentary assertion. 
they came out once more upon the brink 
of the sea, which stretched blue and 
bright before them in all the splendour of 
the glorious morning sunshine, with a 
few white sails hovering on its smooth 
surface like sea-birds, while, far away 
upon the southern horizon, loomed like a 
brooding cloud the rocky island of Santa 
Maria. 

But their attention was soon drawn 
away from this spectacle, beautiful though 
it was; for, a moment later, there arose 
from behind a bend of the road just in 
front of them such a hideous uproar of 
mingled squealing, grunting, creaking, 
and groaning, that the filing of a dozen 
handsaws at once would have been music 
to it. 

“What on earth's all that?” cried 
Fred, starting; “are they killing a pig 
somewhere ?"” 

“ Killing a whole herd of them, more 
likely, to judge by the row,” rejoined 
Cyril, with o broad grin. 

But in another instant there came 
crawling round the turn of the road-a 
clumsy native ox-cart, the ungreased 
wheels of which were responsible tor this 
Chinese concert. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said Sir Reginald, 
smiling at the amazement of his com- 
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anions. “In Burmah, where the same 

ind of thing goes on, I’ve heard them 
say that a man can tell his own cart by 
its peculiar creak, hundreds of yards 
away, just as one would recognise the 
tone of a fine violin. To be sure, the 
Burmese add the improvement of cutting 
out their wheels square, and leaving 
them to be rounded by the wear and tear 
of the road; and I have myself seen 
them in all stages of the transition period, 
from a fine bold oblong to an artistic 
oval.t I believe that in those parts the 
creaking is meant to scare away wild 
beasts, as I’m sure it well might; but 
here, I am told, they think it encourages 
the oxen.” 

As the cart went squeaking and groan- 
ing past them, both lads eyed it curiously, 
as, indeed, well they might, for it was cer- 
tainly a most startling affair. The lower 
part was a mere tray on wheels, as heavy 
and clumsy as it could possibly be made ; 
while, by way of making up for this, the 
whole upper part, to fit it for carrying a 
heavy load, was formed of light wicker- 
work. ‘The wheels had neither spokes 
nor tire, being cut in one solid piece; and 
the oxen, four in number, were coupled 
two-and-two with ponderous wooden 
yokes, the weight of which bowed their 
heads almost to the ground. In short, a 
more extraordinary relic of those “ good 
old times ” when men did everything the 
wrong way by instinct could hardly have 
been imagined. 

“TI should like,” said Lionel Clover, 
with a signiticant glance after the retiring 
masterpiece of barbarism, “ to chalk upon 
the back of that machine, 

“Man does but little here below, 
And does that little wrong.’”” 


And now they began to go up-hill in 
earnest, and the boys already imagined 
themselves in the midst of those shadowy 
blue mountains which they had admired 
from afar; but they were doomed to be 
cruelly disappointed. In fact, it soon 
appeared that Cyril’s exultation at having 
“got clear of the town’’ was wofully 
premature; for one town followed another 
lie a parody of ‘The House that Jack 
Built.” After Ponta Delgada came Ala- 
goa, after Alagoa came Agoa do Pio; 
and for the next hour they seemed to be 
jolting up and down an endless succession 
of straggling, breakneck streets, so steep 
that one man’s doorstep peeped down 
another man’s chimney. 

Here the carriage went rocking and 
reeling to and fro like a storm-tossed 
vessel, among miry ruts nearly a foot 
deep—-now almost canting them through 
a window, and now coming crash against 
a lumbering ox-cart, which could not find 
room to pass. In one of these collisions, 
the near ox thrust its head right into the 
carriage, and all but poked its horn into 
Cyril's eye. 

But when once they got clear of Agoa 
do Pao—which they managed to do, by 
some miracle, without killing any of the 
little bare-limbed imps who lay rolling in 
the dirt, by dozens together, right in the 
track of hoof and wheel—matters began 
to improve. The road now ran along a 
kind of terrace on the very brow of the 
sea-cliff, and a fresh breeze from the unseen 
ocean below filled the air with a bracing 


+ This is an actual fact, and taken from my own 
recout experiences of Upper Burmah.—D, K. 
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keenness which reminded Fred and Cyril of 
what they seldom forgot, viz. the hour 
of dinner. 

“T say, Lion, aren't you hungry?” 
said the former to his elder brother, ina 
suggestive tone. 

“That means that you are, I suppose,” 
said Lionel smilingly. ‘ Well, perhaps 
this is as good a place as any to have our 
lunch, now that those ruts are past. 
What say you, Sir Reginald?” 

“Carried nem. con.,” laughed the ex- 
plorer, as he rummaged out the lunch- 

asket; “and I think we will give our 
driver a share of it, for he doesn't look as 
if he had a good dinner every day, poor 
fellow.” 

The boys eagerly assented; and they 
had just heaped the astonished driver's 
hands with sandwiches, cakes, oranges, 
and a huge piece of some dreadful tart, as 
sticky as a Portuguese postage-stamp, 
when the poor little girl who sat on the 
box beside him (already discomposed by 
the jolting of the carriage) suddenly 
became violently sick; and what with 
keeping her from falling off into the road, 
looking after his team, and holding the 
food with which both his hands were 
filled to overflowing, the ill-starred driver 
had more than enough to do. 

“Poor little thing!" said Fred com- 
passionately; “fancy its knocking her 
over like that! I'll tell you what—I’ll 
give her that bag of sweet biscuits that 
old Maria gave me; that'll do her good!" 

“Better not, unless you want to kill 
her outright,” interposed his brother, 
laughing in spite of himself at this 
thoroughly schoolboy remedy for nausea. 
“Give her an orange to suck, and leave 
her alone for a bit—that’s the best thing 
you can do.” 


Tt was already wearing “towards after- 
noon when they at length rattled down a 
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steep slope into the quaint little town of 
Villa Franca (with its rocky islet in front 
of it), which they had seen two days 
before from the sea, beneath the deepen- 
ing shadow of the coming storm. But 
now that they saw it again, the thing 
that specially struck them was the spec- 
tacle of a group of fowls standing outside 
every shut house-door, as if they had just 
knocked at it, and were waiting to be let 
in; and, in fact, our boys could see for 
themselves that wherever a door wus 
open, hens, ducks, and even donkeys, 
seemed to be free of the house, and 
strolled in and out just as they pleased. 

Beyond Villa Franca they began to 
mount again, up slope after slope, round 
curve after curve, while the cold north 
wind swept down with such chilling force 
from the great mountain peaks above 
them, that Fred and Cyril (already 
cramped with sitting so long) were glad 
to get out and walk alongside. Their two 
companions were not long in following 
them, for the carriage went so slowly up 
the endless zigzags of the steep, slippery 
road that they could easily keep up with 
it. 

The untravelled Fred, delighted to see 
palms and orange-trees actually growing 
in the open air, and rare plants which he 
had seen under glass in England running 
wild here as weeds, darted hither and 
thither like a child in a toy-shop, filling 
his pockets with strange berries, plucking 
flowers by the handful, and admiring the 
flaming clusters of the “ cantara,”’ and 
the tall hedges of hydrangea, the flowers 
of which, faded though they were, still 
showed how splendid they must have been 
when in full bloom. 

Higher, ever higher, till at length they 
reached a wide table-land of desolate moor, 
where the only token of man’s presence 
was a solitary house at long intervals, 
voiceless, lifeless, with barred door and 
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closed shutters, and looking (as Cyril 
truly said) “just as if some one had 
committed a murder there.” And then 
they began to descend again, as suddenly 
as they had mounted, between great 
bastions of gravelly earth and crumbling 
rock, green with rich ferns and mosses, 
and crested with so thick and tangled a 
mass of wooding and undergrowth that 
the keenest eye could not pierce their 
shadowy depths. 

All at once, they came out upon a wide, 
smooth, dark lake, at the nearer end of 
which rose the spire of a tiny stone chapel, 
with two neat villas beside it, while, at the 
farther end, a large white house stood 
perched on a projecting buttress of wooded 
hill, half-way up the huge dark-green 
mountain-wall by which the whole lake 
was shut in. 

“Furnas Lake!" cried Sir Reginald; 
“we'll soon be in now.” 

Sure enough, they had hardly lost sight 
of the Jake, when a sudden turn of the 
winding road revealed to them a charming 
little green valley several hundred feet 
below, in the midst of which, bathed in 
the last glory of sunset, lay the white 
cottages and tiny gardens of a long, strag- 
gling village, sentinelled by a dainty little 
pink-and-white church, which (as Fred 
remarked) “looked just as if it were good 
to eat.” 

“Furnas!” shouted the driver glec- 
fully ; and the boys answered with a lusty 
cheer. 

It was, indeed, the goal of their long 
and weary journey; and, a few minutes 
later, they rattled down into this Azorean 
Baden-Baden, and pulled up, just as dark- 
ness fairly set in, before a large two- 
storeyed house with green “ Venetians,”’ 
whitewashed front, and tiled roof, which, 
as Sir Reginald told them, was the hotel 
itself. 

(To be continued.) 
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tp Jonn was the whole of che next day 
answering /is bell, and conveying each 
fresh arrival’s luggage to the house. In afew 
cases two boys came together, but these 
were generally brothers. A few had chummed 
at the station, from the fact of being bound 
for the same destination. 

Tom and I passed most of our time at the 
gate, taking upon ourselves the welcome of 
each new arrival. I must confess that not 
always were our patronising advances well 
received. Old John’s interference stopped 
more than one impromptu “ mill,”’ and the 
promises of future reprisals were legion. 
‘When night came, we certainly had a balance 
to the bad, if all the debts were good—which 
no schoolboy ought to ask an accountant to 
explain ! 

One incident has a bearing on my story. 
It was in connection with a late arrival. He 
was, indeed, a splendid fellow to look at. I 
was awed at once. Not so Tom—at least, 
he did not show it then. The new fellow 
was tall, broad-shouldered, and muscular. It 
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was easy to sce that nature had blessed him 
with a fine physique, which athletics had 
matured. His was an open, handsome face, 
on which a faint trace of melancholy rested. 
Yet were the keen, grey eyes unusually 
bright and piercing. What was calculated 
to impress the juniors was a slight mous- 
tache, of which he seemed to be fully con- 
scious, for his thumb and forefinger were per- 
petually performing a twirl at the corners 
of his mouth. He was well-dressed, with- 
out any foppish show, and spoke so civilly to 
old John that that worthy’s admiration was 
immediately won; at the same time, I was 
plainly shown how very uncomplimentary 
and out of place had been some of the others’ 
greetings. 

We had got to know most of the boys’ 
names by examining their luggage; and 
Tom made a note of them in his note- 
book. 

“ Handy, you know,” said he, ‘for refer- 
ence ; because a chap sometimes takes offence 
if you ask his name.” 


When the big senior arrived, we did not go 
boldly up to his boxes, but edged to them by 
much maneuvring; so much so that we 
gained just what we wished to avoid — 
his attention. 

“ Here!’ said he sharply. 
you beggars want ?”” 

“Nothing,” retorted Tom abruptly. 

The senior’s face flushed, and he took a 
step in Tom’s direction. 

“T asked a civil question, and I expect a 
civil answer,” said he, with gentlemanly 
quietness. 

“Do you?” coolly said Tom, presuming. 
I fancy, as he had done all day, on the fact of 
his being the principal’s son. ‘One would 
think you were cock of the school.” 

“Will you answer my question? ’’ to me 
politely. I succumbed. 

“ We want to know your name,” said I. 

“Why, then, did you not ask properly ? ” 

I was silent, his superiority overpowering 
me. 


“I see,” laughed he good-temperedly, 


“What do 
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“you are both of the true type—junior. 
Well, my name is Steadfast—Jack Steadfast. 
What else there is to know about me will 
come out later on.” 

He turned to follow old John, who had 
gone on with his luggage. All would now 
have ended well had Tom been content to 
accept his defeat in good part. But the 
presence of a number of the earlier arrivals 
induced him to show off—a procedure gener- 
ally followed by a reverse from the gain 
hoped for. 

Tom stood just inside the gate, with his 
finger and thumb at the corner of his 
mouth, twirling an imaginary moustache. 
The senior’s face immediately flushed dark 
and lowering, as if touched on a tender 
point—as, indeed, he had been. 

Tom flinched—there was no doubt about 
it, and I told him so afterwards—when the 
keen, grey eyes rested full upon him. But 
the presence of others prompted him to 
indulge further bravado. 

“Has your pantomimic display any par- 
ticular meaning? ” 

“Don’t it curl beautifully!” ejaculated 
Tom ; ‘at least, you know, it might if there 
was anything to curl.” 

The lightning flash is not quicker than the 
deepened flush which suffused Steadfast's 
face and neck. As quick, too, his open hand 
swung round, catching Tom’s check with 
a tremendous smack, which sent him 
spinning like a top until he finally fell 
prostrate. 

“ Shame!” was shouted on all sides. 

For a moment things began to look serious ; 
and I feared Steadfast would charge reck- 
lessly at the yelping crowd. Some seniors, 
too, were with the juniors, with whom they 
sided. Had they early conceived jealousy of 
the fine senior, whose only fault appeared to 
be a hasty temper, not too well curbed? We 
shall see. 

It was Tom himself who turned the tide 
into a smoother channel; for I must tell 
you Tom’s nature was not one to harbour 
petty resentment. Faults had he—many— 
yet not this great fault, which earns the 
mistrust of one’s fellows. 

An open-handed slap, though painful 
enough, is not so damaging as a heavy 
knock-down. blow. Tom recovered almost 
immediately, and sat up. Then he rose to 
his feet, and, having felt. his cheek and ear, 
commenced wagging his jaws with vigour. 
His procedure attracted attention. Silence 
ensued. 

“ All right,” said he, with a fair semblance 
of cheerfulness. ‘ No bones broken, though 
it was a tidy slap. See here, Steadfast, I 
insulted you, and got just what I deserved.” 

The senior stared at the small boy in 
amazement. 

The juniors set up a cheer; and three 
seniors ranged themselves by Steadfast’s 
side. Another came running up, out of 
breath. 

“What is it?” cried he. “Are the kids 
mobbing you fellows?” 

“ I—struck—one—of—them,” said Stead- 
fast, with an effort. 

“Js that all? But it’s enough to set a 
pack of juniors yelping at any time. Come 
along, old fellow, and we will enlarge upon 
our acquaintance where the surroundings are 
less Bedlam-like.” 

“You do not understand,” said Stendfast. 
Then, turning to Tom: “I would like to 
know your name, that I may remember it.”’ 

“My name is Goodman.” 

“Oh! 1 say!” yelled the fickle juniors. 
“The Doctor’s son. You have done it now, 
and no mistake.” 

For a moment Steadfast looked discon- 
certed, 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Tom stoutly. 
“If lL were mean enough to tell father, he’d 


find out the truth for himself, and then tell 
me I deserved all I got.” 

“So you did—yah!‘—which, to say 
the least, was another sudden change of 
opinion. 

“Silence ! you cads,” roared Steadfast, in 
stentorian tones; andsilence there was. “I 
had no right to strike as I did, Goodman; I 
apologise.” 

“What about my rudeness?” said Tom. 
“If I were your equal, instead of being a 
junior, I'd apologise too. I can tell you it's 
Toeant, all the same.” 

Fancy! A senior apologising to a junior 
for a smack in the ear—and in public, too! 
Tom’s modesty also scored. Popular opinion 
went in their favour at once. The cheering 
grew deafening, in the midst of which Stead- 
fast and Tom shook hands. The former then 
raised his hands. Immediately there was 
deathlike silence. 

“ By acting as I have done, you fellows,” 
said Steadfast, “you must look upon me as 
an awful cad.” (“No,no!”) “But I say, 
yes; and so will you when you calmly 
reflect. You have seen my great failing—a 
hasty temper.’ (A voice: ‘Any fellow 
would have acted just the same—I would.” 
The speaker was a very small boy, and a 
general laugh ensued.) “But I promise, before 
you all, from this day I will do my best to 
curb it. So, you see, some good will result. 
For the future my acts must speak forthem- 
selves—to dispel any false impression my 
recent violence has occasioned.” (Very loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

Then Tom shouted: “Three cheers for 
our future captain!” 

The idea caught on, and the acclamation 
was ear-splitting. 

“No, no!” shouted Steadfast, as soon as 
he could gain a hearing. “ The future must 
decide all that. But, boys, with us in a great 
measure rests the founding of Hillbrow Hall. 
We must have leaders; but we can’t elect 
them until we know something of each 
other.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’ which terminated the 
point at issue ; for a large contingent of new 
arrivals, in a brake, attracted attention. 
Alas! fickle youth! “But hey! for our 
school-days, that pass all too soon!” 

Tom’s note-book was again in requisition. 
It afterwards transpired, he jumbled up 
Christian and surnames in a hopeless muddle, 
which was the forerunner of some lively 
“ explanations ’’ another day. 

Three of the masters arrived during the 
evening; but you may be sure their first ap- 
pearance in the eyes of their future pupils 
was not prepossessing. Prejudice marks the 
schoolboy’s gauge of his fellow-men ! 

Of the pupils, eighteen seniors assembled 
the first day, and forty-five juniors. A few 
others were to arrive during the week. I 
fancy Dr. Goodman was well pleased with 
the material he had to mould into shape; 
and he did it, too-—into the true foundation- 
stone of Hillbrow Hall! 

It was not to be expected that a newly 
founded school, at which the boys were nearly 
all strangers to each other, was going to settle 
into smooth channels, either of work or play, 
all at once. The whole of the first term, in 
school and out, was fully occupied in mapping 
out the future, that ‘those who came next” 
might have no cause to cast retlection on the 
founders. 

I need not dwell at length on the in-school 
“classitication.”” Eight of the seniors were 
formed into a Sixth Class: the Fifth being 
formed of the other ten. Some dissatisfac- 
tion was shown (out of school) by certain 
members of the Fifth, who considered they 
ought to have been put in the Sixth; but 
they had plainly understood that it rested 
with themselves to become eligible for the 
Sixth by the end of the term. We (the 
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juniors) did not see they had oause for com- 
plaint, as most of us, in our own opinion, 
ought to have been put in the Fifth. As we 
had held out to us the same advantages as 
the Fifth at the end of the term, it may be 
we had little cause to complain. The Fourth 
may be taken to include all the juniors, 
though they were divided into different classes, 
under separate masters. 

Tom Goodman had fallen from “lofty 
heights.” He declared that, to him, the 
magic word home would never have the same 
meaning. He was simply a junior—which is 
saying a great deal! In those days the 
shadow was often on his face. A barrier 
seemed to have risen between him and his 
parents, which I know, though he allowed 
few traces to be seen, he felt acutely. I have 
since often thought that parents or guardians, 
having boys to educate, ought never to 
attempt it at the establishments they con- 
duct for the education of others. Though 
Tom Goodman was never wilfully ill-treated, 
believe me, I have good reason for thus ex- 
pressing my opinion: Iam thinking of a poor 
boy, educated (save the mark !) out of charity. _ 
As so many years have elapsed, it can do no 
harm if I, some time, tell you his sad story. 
But I have no space for it here. 

Tom and I were fortunate in being placed 
in the same dormitory, as we were together in 
class. Favour, I knew, was shown me; for 
I was Tom’s inferior in learning. However, 
I determined to work hard, and deserve the 
Doctor's confidence, knowing that any signs 
of favouritism would be keenly resented by 
the boys—not on the master, who is practi- 
cally unapproachable, but on the recipient of 
his favours. So I early gained a middle 
place in class, which, subject to certain re- 
verses, I managed to maintain. 

Out-of-school matters I must treatat some 
length. The Doctor early announced that he 
would, as far as was consistent, avoid any 
interference with out-door arrangements, pre- 
ferring to leave their settlement to his pupils, 
in whom he had every confidence ; whereby 
he early scored in his pupils’ good graces. 
He only stipulated that all rules, and a con- 
cise account of the elections to office, should 
be neatly drafted, and submitted for his ap- 
proval, feeling sure, he said, that any sugges- 
tion of his would be reccived in the true 
spirit of emulation. 

A mass meeting wag called on the first 
half-holiday. Without a dissentient voice 
Steadfast was voted to the chair; for he had 
shown himself, in many little ways, worthy 
of our trust; in fact, he was already in a fair 
way to be elected captain. There was, how- 
ever, another keen competitor in the field, of 
whom more anon. 

“Now, boys,’ said Steadfast, coming at 
once to the point, “our sojourn here has 
been too brief for us to make judicious 
selections of our public officers.” (‘ Hear, 
hear!’’) “I therefore propose that our elec- 
tions to-day be merely pro tem.” (‘ Hear, 
hear!"’) ‘Will the enthusiastic junior 
moderate his expressions of approval until 
the gist v2 <he subject is explained?” (Cries 
of “Order!’? “Shut up, Toddles!” “ Turn 
him out:”) ‘Or is he envious to conduct 
the meeting himself?” (A voice: ‘Goon! 
He's muzzled now.”) ‘“ But a month from 
to-day,” continued Steadfast, ‘‘ we'll be in a 
position to do serious business. In the 
meantime, let each and all endeavour to win 
the approval of his fellows, by all honest and 
legitimate means. I now tell you candidly 
that I mean to—that I want to be the 
first captain of Hillbrow Hall.” (Cheers.) 
“ Therefore I ask you to watch me closely 
during the next month, and see if I act 
straight, or pile it on.” (Tremendous 
uproar.) 

When the uproar subsided, another Sixth 
boy rose, and signified his intention of standing 
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for captain. He was named Thorn, and was 
a tall, thin boy, with rather sinister cast 
of countenance—the sort of fellow one in- 
stinctively mistrusts. Two others announced 
themselves as candidates for the same post 
ofhonour. Somehow, all were loudly cheered, 
so it was impossible to say in which direction 
flowed the current of popular opinion. 

The temporary elections were then pro- 
ceeded with. 

“Are you in for office, Tabby?’ asked 
Tom. 
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“That depends,” said I. “Are you?” 

“Not if I know it; it’s such a fag.” 

“Some one must doit; and it’s not right 
to shirk.” By this you will understand I 
rather coveted oltice. As a fact, my name 
was not once proposed ! 

The greater part of the afternoon was spent 
over the elections, framingrules, and listening 
to suggestions, A few rules were framed for 
present use, which were impressively read to 
the juniors, who somewhat spoilt the effect 
by loud and prolonged cheering, unless the 

(To be continued.) 


“shoe pinched" them direct, when they sub- 
stituted groans. 

Finally, it was proposed Steadfast should 
act as captain pro tem. He emphatically 
declined. Thorn was then proposed. He, 
after some hesitation (more assumed than 
real), accepted office. By so doing he spoilt 
his chance of final election. But I am 
anticipating. 

The meeting then dissolved, each boy sub- 
sequently, until preparation, pursuing hisown 
peculiar bent. 


ED eee 
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lar, caravan horses belonging to our ex- 
ploring party were what would be 
called in this country vanners. ‘There 
was nothing heavy or clumsy about them, 
however, although they were strong and 
sturdy. 

The hunt was going to be a grand 
battue, and really Jansen himself cared 
but little for it, only he was wishful that 
the youngsters should witness every scene 
in Australian life that was worth seeing 
or taking part in. 

Behold them all four mounted, there- 
fore, early one lovely morning—after a 
dip in the stream and a good breakfast ! 

But we must say five instead of four, 
because Solomon himself bestrode one of 
the nags, and was to ride bare back, for the 
best possible reason—there was no spare 
saddle. 

To this great hunt some squatters had 
ridden forty miles, arriving the night be- 
fore at the house of a sheep-farmer called 
Novsjen. 

Our own particular party had seven 
miles to ride, but they had a hunt of their 
own before this, for Blue Murder and his 
companion Dash started three emus, and 
without asking anyone’s leave set out in 
chase after them. 

Of course Frank and Jim must go tally- 
ho-ing after the dogs. The honest dog was 
in fine form this morning, and, though 
heavier by three times at least than Dash 
the setter, who in the running was facile 
princeps, he made an excellent second, 
and both kept well ahead of the horses. 

And truth to tell, the emu (the Austra- 
lian ostrich) kept well in advance of all 
the chase. I rather think the horses did 
not care about the dance. The music was 
rather alarming, and this emanated from 
the great bird's tail, which he kept rattling 
along on the ground as he ran. But, 
worse than all, he dodged dogs and horses 
by curving from side to side, so that it was 
found impossible to get up to him. 

But the poor bird seemed to tire at 
last, and his pace became less dignified 
and more jolty. 

Luckily for the emu, who probably knew 
all along where he was heading to, a bit 
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of jungle or scrub appeared in front, and 
for this he now made. Tho ground was 
lower here, and a creek ran through the 
bush, which at present was well filled with 
water. This bafiled the scent, and the 
emu did not put in an appearance again. 

As the boys reined up in the shade, and 
proceeded to wipe their dripping brows 
and necks—then, 

* Well,” said Tom, “ that old bird has 
given us a good run anyhow. He has 
won, however, and we are fairly and 
honestly beaten.” 

“Yes, Tom, and we must own up to 
it.” 

“He is laughing at us now,” continued 
Tom. “They laugh that win, you know. 
But we don’t mean to oust him out of the 
bush, do we ?” 

“Nothing would be more mean. It 
would be on a par with some ‘ brave ’ fox- 
hunters of England, who dig the poor 
beast out after he has fairly won, and 
throw him to the dogs to be torn in pieces. 
Could anything be more cowardly ?” 

“It is dishonest, as well as cowardly. 
It is as dishonest as a fellow who has lost 


. & game, grabbing the pool and bolting with 


it. And yet these English counter-jum- 
pers and louts call themselves sportsmen. 
Faugh!"" 

But now came the dogs, looking disap- 
pointed, and all dripping wet. 

Blue Murder came grinning towards 
Frank, with his tattered ears far back and 
a look on his face that was irresistibly 
comic. He was tall enough to reach the 
saddle, and Frank had only to bend down 
his hand in order to stroke him. This 
was a kind of a comfort to the poor, dis- 
appointed dog, and he licked his master’s 
hand in return. Then he grinned again. 

“It does seem funny,” he seemed to 
say, ‘that an ordinary barn-door fowl 
should get away from Dash and me. 
Here comes Dash, and doesn’t he look 
thoroughly ashamed of his little self?” 

That is precisely what Dash did. 

He lay down with his chin on the 
ground. “Take me away and bury me,” 
he appeared to say, “I can’t hold up my 
head in this world again. I'm evidently 


getting too old when I can’t run down a 
common turkey.” 

The stockmen I may mention train 
horses to hunt the emu, and use their long 
whips when they get alongside in the 
cruellest sort of manner. 

Itis brutal sport. 

But their exhilarating ride had taken 
our boys fully five miles out of their way, 
and so they found they must now make 
haste, else they should be in only at the 
tail end of the hunt. 

Their companions had ridden on, and 
when the boys got to the plains at last 
they found the battue in full swing. 

Here were armed men on horseback 
with dogs of nearly every class, badly bred 
collies, kangaroo hounds, dingoes, etc., and 
even Irish terriers. What use the last 
could possibly be the boys had yet to 
learn. Now I do not mean to rail at this 
sport—if sport it can really be called, and 
not murder—because it is in a measure 
necessary. If the sheep-farmer is going 
to live by his flocks and herds, pasturage 
he must have, and a kangaroo will eat as 
much as a sheep; at least so I am told. 
Therefore the question comes to be, which 
animal is the more useful? That a baby 
could answer. But I dare advance another 
query: In the great plains of Australia is 
there not room enough for both sheep and 
kangaroos ? Why should we wantonly 
hasten the advance of that coming time 
when all our ancient and most wonderful 
animals shall be extinct ? 

The time 18 coming if something be not 
done. The noble elephant, hunted now 
for his tusks alone; the rhinoceros; the 
hippopotamus; and lions and tigers—all 
must perish at the hands of the microbe 
man, who, to speak plainly, is perhaps the 
most selfish brute in creation, with just a 
few noble exceptions. 

This is a digression, but I don’t even 
apologise for it, because I have made ao 
vow to have my knife—figuratively speak- 
ing—into the perpetrators of every species 
of selfish and cowardly cruelty I see about 
me, and shall continue to wield my pen in 
behalf of God’s birds and beasts as long as 
I can hold it. 


But here we are at the battue. 

Come, it looks a very tame affair, to be- 
in with, at allevents. Men and dogs are 
ere and there all around, scenting and 
eating the bush and grass. Now and 
hen there is a kangaroo started, and he 
ies off until stopped by more men or 
iore horses. The dogs are kept in as yet. 


‘or this is not an ordinary kangaroo hunt, 
rhich generally takes place about sunset, 


then the 
orth to feed. 


But the great circle begins to narrow, and the kan- 
aroos who have timidly sought the centre are now, we 


aay say, in a drove. 


Then the sport—slaughter I call it—begins, and I could 


erm no species of huntingmuch more cruel, 
‘ith two exceptions, and first the killing 
fsea-lions or fur seals in the Privilov isles 
f the Behring Sea. In this case the 
sportsmen” get between the droves of 
itiably moaning tender-eyed beasts and 
ne sea, and gradually work them up and up 
o an enclosure which may be called “the 
illing pen,” and then and there the blud- 
eoning or the murder commences, and 
nds only when the last poor brute lies dead 
mong his own and his brothers’ blood. 


“The black man’s cure for the colic.” 


beasts leave their hiding-places and go 
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The other species of cruelty which I 
consider as bad as the kangaroo battue is 
that of hunting a deer to death with the 
Queen’s hounds. I live in the district and 
know all about it. This hunt is well 
called “*’Arry's’ 'Ounds,” for here you 
will see cowardly 'Arry and cowardly 
*Arriet also, in full blow; and the worst of 
it is that they belong not to the slums, but 
to fairly good society. 


But as to the battue : Dogs and men are 
now in full tilt, coming down on all sides 
of the frightened kangaroos. Their tender 
deer-like eyes plead in vain for mercy. 
They are shot, clubbed by blacks, who join 
the eruel sport, and torn in pieces by dogs. 

But in despair the remains of the flock 
break bounds at last, and make if possible 
for cover. 

Then it is more of a fair hunt. 

See yonder Irish terrier—he won't be 
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denied. He follows in after the leaping 
herd, as fast as his four legs will carry him, 
till a kick from an “old man” sends him 
flying high in air. But that kangaroo has 
lost a little time, and next minute he is 
tackled by the hounds. He seizes one in 
desperation, and hardly knowing, one 
would think, what he is about, hops along 
with it for a dozen yards atleast. Then— 
the death. 


The Irish terrier was last seen making 
a voyage of discovery skywards; he 
wriggles round at the turning-point, how- 
ever, and somehow manages to alight on 
his feet. That kick might have killed a 
horse, but little Paddy is elastic—he coughs 
up a little froth and blood, lies gasping for 
two minutes, then gathers himself up and 
rejoins the hunt. 

He is in time to see a battle to the death, 
for an“ old man" kangar@o is standing at 
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bay and defying his assailants. The look 
of fear in his deer-like eyes has changed 
to one of determination, as he towers there 
six feet and more, with his back against a 
gum-tree stump. 

Do you remember, reader, that passage 
in Scott’s romantic poem, “ Tho Lady of 
the Lake,” where litz-James deties all the 
might of Rhoderick Dhu, believing that 
death is certain, yet determined to die as 
becomes a hero. Rhoderick Dhu had 


“ Whistied shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill ;" 


Then, 


“ Wild as the scream of the curlew 
From crag to crag the sixnal flew; 
Instant, through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 


But, 


“ Fitz-James was brave : Though to his heart 
The Iifeblood thrilled with sudden start, 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : 
*Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1 !'” 


But Rhoderick Dhu admired the Saxon 
hero’s pluck, and fought him single- 
handed. 

No such mercy, however, is shown to 
this poor “ old man” kangaroo, and no 
such fair play. The whole hunt are on 
him, for has he not already seized a dog 
inhis arms ; and while hugging him ripped. 
hini open with his powerful hind claw? 
Just in this same way have I seen a man 
killed by a Greenland bear. The same 
hug, only more terrible—the same slicing 
open with the hind claws. 

Another kangaroo hound is rushing in. 
He will surely share the same fate. But 
the master of the first poor dog has leapt 
from his horse, and deals the tighting kan- 
garoo a blow on the skull, that stretches 
him lifeless on the sod. He hands back 
the club to Solomon—from whom he had 
snatched it, then kneels beside his 
wounded dog. The animal knows him, 
thinks more apparently of his master’s 
grief and loss, than of his own sufferings, 
for with his hot tongue he lic!:s the caress- 
ing hand. 

The tongue remains out, the eyes aro 
glazing, for the dog is dying—dead. 

Many kangaroos escape, but one has 
taken to the water. 

It is a dam in acreek such as squatters 
always build to save the precious water. 

This also is an old man. Itisagainst him 
that the great Ulmar hound Blue Murder 
goes dashing in and on. But see, the kan- 
garoo has seized him, and is holding him 
under the water. Frank himself is far in 
the rear, for his horse has thrown him, but 
in dashes Tom, and dead drops the kan- 
garoo, under the fire of his revolver. 

Dead seems poor Blooie, too! 

And when Frank himself comes up, 
although an old squatter tells him that 
the grand hound is no more, Tom lets the 
hunt goon. He won't leave his favourite ; 
and by-and-by, to his great joy, Blooie 
revives. 

But for weeks after this the dog is not 
his usual brave-self. He gets anew lease 
of life all the same, and Frank thinks him- 
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self the happiest of the happy when he is 
once more riding across the downs with 
Blooie by his side. 


One day the boys came across a kaola, 
as the natives call it. ‘he white men 
call it a bear. A huge and harmless 
guinea-pig would be a better name for it, 
ns the creature is no more a bear than it 
is a baboon. 

Whether dangerous or not Tom could 
not say, and the wood was rather dark. 
He gave the animal, therefore, the benefit 
of the doubt—in one way of speaking—and 
shot it. 

He was in grief next minute, however, 
for two young ones came creeping towards 
their dam, now in the “thratches"’ of 
death, and their mute sorrow was touching 
in the extreme. 

Another animal that was often found in 
hollow trees or running in the branches 
was the Australian opossum. I should 
not like to say that the black men of this 
country are so wildly fond of ‘possum 
flesh as their negro brethren in the 
southern States of the American Republic; 
but Jansen’s darkies did roast and cat 
these ‘possums with great gusto; and to 
Frank's astonishment and disgust not only 
licked their greasy fingers afterwards, but 
each other's greasy checks. 

These opossums were skinned; the 
skins being preserved by the explorer, for 
they are of considerable value from a 
commercial point of view. 

The kangaroo rat is hardly as big as a 
rabbit, is a quiet and timid little fellow, 
and his food is entirely vegetable. 

This is not an essay on natural history, 
else I could tell you a deal more about the 
kangaroo families. They are of all sorts 
and sizes, and in species number a score at 
least. 

As pets in our own country they are 
rather satisfactory than otherwise, but 
they get into all kinds of mischief and 
really seem to delight in it. 

I would not own an old man kangaroo, 
however, even if I could procure one. I 
should not be the least little bit afraid that 
he would kill me, personally you know, 
but I have friends that drop into my wig- 
wam for five o'clock tea, and—and—well, 
it would be rather awkward if my old man 
kangaroo came out of a corner and laid 
one open ! 


The country that Jansen had chosen 
for his residence was fifteen miles off the 
main road, so the caravan itself had to be 
left at a squatter’s. The party then took 
to camp-life in the wilds, and very much 
indeed they enjoyed it. 

Jansen called this country his own, and 
certainly it was a paradise for the speci- 
men-hunter and naturalist, if not for the 
sheep-farmer. 

The camp was situated well up among 
a ridge of hills, and commanded a splendid 
view of downs or plains, of far-off moun- 
tain ridges, and, close at hand, wood- 
lands, wild rocky dells, and streams that 
were fed from the very bowels of the 
earth, and so never ran dry. 

There was little use for horses in this 
wild region; so, with the exception of 
Jansen’s own hunter, these also were 
farmed for a time with the squatter, who 
had so kindly offered to look after the 
caravan. 


Tents were built. Sturdy timber huts 


that had no pretence to beauty ; but were 
substantial enough for anything, and good 
enough to serve as forts if attacked by 
wild natives or wilder bushrangers. 

The specimens that Jansen craved 
most after were insects. including butter- 
flies, moths—with the chrysalises of each 
—and some birds, and rare specics of 
mammalian. 

Both Frank and Tom were therefore 
kept very busy in this smaller kind of 
hunting; but, while they carried their 
butterfly-nets, they never went unarmed. 

Well, as a “ body-guard '"—the boys’ 
own expression—Frank took Jeff, and 
Tom took Jim. 

And these little lads were really aston- 
ishingly clever at wood-craft. Oh, it would 
have taken them a long time to have felled 
a forest tree, I grant ; but you should have 
seen one of them getting up one. And, as 
for collecting specimens or running down 
strange butterflies, their match could 
scarcely have been found. No rock was 
too high or too insecure-looking to forbid 
their negotiating it, while in the streams 
they leapt from boulder to boulder with all 
the agility of little kangaroos. It was a 
very clever butterfly or flying bug that 
escaped the net of either Jeff or Jim. 

They each carried a little case, and into 
these the specimens were popped. This 
case was divided intotwo compartments — 
one for beetles, another for butterflies and 
moths. The last were at once killed by 
compression of the thorax. The former 
weve given to Jansen alive; and as some 
of these were very strong and strangely 
armed they frequently did each other in- 
jury. But with the day's collection Jan- 
sen had always good reason to be pleased. 
Of course the black boys had nothing of 
the naturalist about them, so there were 
many specimens brought in over and over 
again. The surplus stock, as Jansen 
called them, were always allowed to go 
scot-free. That is, they were tossed away 
into the bush or grass. It was, however, 
nothing uncommon for Frank or Tom to 
find some of this surplus stock in bed 
with them of a night. An ordinary 
cockroach, however big, one might put up 
with, but when it came to be a huge 
mandible-armed beetle, horned like a 
rhinoceros, and with eyes on stalks that 
glared at one in the dark like a couple of 
dead candles, then, to say the least, it was 
not pleasant. 

Some of the “ surplus stock" could bite 
too. Frank said it was like having a 
piece taken out of your leg with a red-hot 
air of scissors. I myself never have had 
that done to me, so can’t tell what it feels 
like, but I do know that there are in the 
bush “crawlin’ ferlies,’* as Burns 
would call them, so vicious that when they 
lay hold you have to cut the body right 
away from the head before they quit the 
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Jansen all day long went out by him- 
self. 

Solomon and the blacks usually stayed 
at home to mind the camp. 

Captain Deadeye also preferred potter- 
ing around by himself as he termed it. 
But his taste and fancy led to fishing, and 
many a beautiful string he brought back 
with him in the afternoons, quite in time 
for dinner. 

Everything is exceedingly droll in the 


© Creeping curiosities, 


back lands of Australia, and some of the 
fish caught by Deadeye were of such 
gaudy colours and curious shapes that 
they were looked upon with suspicion. 
One day Deadeye threw a gaily-painted 
specimen away. Both dogs had sniffed it, 
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then turned tail and walked off, but e black 
man found it and half cooked it; then he 
ate it. Jansen, about an hour afterwards, 
was coming quietly into camp, when he 
saw this darkie lying on his back and one 
of his companions apparently dancing a 
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hornpipe on his stomach. This was tho 
black man's cure for the colic. But it 
really had the desired effect, only darkie 
No.1 didn't eat any more gaily-painted 
fish. 


(To be continued.) 
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We went up the Essequibo some distance 

beyond where the Potaro joins it. and 
then Mr. Jameson declared that he thought we 
had now seen as large and as good a sample 
of British Guiana as we need wish to see. 
But, before we turned to run down the river, 
we were tempted to explore a very interest- 
ing-looking creek on the west side, and there 
I met with the adventure that makes this 
story. 

The picturesqueness of this creek, which 
showed at every other bend three very curious- 
looking mountain peaks in the background, 
drew us much farther into its recesses than 
we had thought of going. By-and-by we 
became aware that the night was falling in, 
and Mr. Jameson decided that we had better 
camp where we were. 

We slang up our hammocks in a bamboo 
grove and cooked and ate our supper. We 
had just satisfactorily finished with the last 
part of the business when we suddenly 
missed Ahasuerus. He was a small fox- 
terrier that had been Mr. Jameson’s constant 
companion for the last seven or eight years. 
His master called him Ahasuerus because 
he asserted that the dog resembled the 
Wandering Jew in being a phenomenally 
testless creature. Indeed, he was always 
moving about in a more or less excited 
fashion, and never slept tranquilly unless he 
was in something that was moving—such as 
& boat or train. 

Well, as no Ahasuerus answered to our 
repeated calls, we were forced to conclude 
that he had made a private incursion of his 
own into the forest. Mr. Jameson, with the 
thought of wild beasts in his mind, was, at 
first,a good deal concerned about his pet. 
Then he took a cheerier view. 

“He'll turn up again all right,’ he said 
confidently. ‘ Ahusuerus has a talent for 
successfully negotiating dangers that I’ve 
always envied.” 

But I couldn’t share his hopefulness. The 
dog and I were great friends, and I lay in my 
hammock, sadly revolving his probable 
fate in my mind, while I watched the big 
moon slowly rising over the tree-tops on the 
other side of the creek. 

Suddenly I heard, coming from the forest 
behind me, a faint, distant sound that I was 
sure I couldn’t mistake. 

“Mr. Jameson,” I cried excitedly, “that 
was Ahasuerus’ bark !” 

“Oh, bother Ahasuerus!” he responded 
sleepily from his hammock. “It was only a 
ted howler. Go to sleep again, Jack.” 

Asif my sharp young ears couldn’t dis- 
tinguish between the cry of a howling 
monkey and a dog’s bark! 

] lay still for a little time, and then again 
Theard the bark, trailing away into a kind of 
whimpering howl, it seemed to me. It was 
Ahasuerus I felt certain. and Ahasuerus 
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bested at last by circumstances. Probably 
he couldn't find his way back to camp. 

I slipped out of my hammock very gently, 
and, going a little way into the bush so as 
not to arouse Mr. Jameson, I whistled 
loudly to give Ahasuerus the hint where the 
camp was to be found. From the tone of his 
bark it did not appear that he heard me, so 
I advanced a few steps farther and called 
again. This time a joyous though distinct 
yelp proclaimed he did hear me. I whistled 
again to guide him; and, quite excited, ex- 
pecting every moment to see his panting 
little body bound into sight, I hastened for- 
ward to meet him. 

It never struck me at the time what a 
foolhardy thing I was doing. The moon 
was shining brightly for one thing, and then 
the bush, just where I was, happened to be 
open, with little undergrowth, and that gave 
it a civilised kind of look which put all 
remembrance of the dangers of an Essequibo 
forest quite out of my head. Besides, I 
cherished a reassuring sub-consciousness 
that I would only have to retrace my steps a 
very little way to be in the camp again. So 
on I went until the thickening of the under- 
growth made me notice the fact that, though 
Ahasuerus and I were keeping up a constant 
communication by means of whistling and 
answering yelps, we were not nearing 
each other as quickly as we ought to be 
doing. Then it dawned upon me that I 
alone was moving—he was stationary. 

“ He has stuck in something, poor fellow,” 
I thought ; “ perhaps in an Indian trap!” 

And now, with my blood up and my 
thoughts all bent on the dog, I hurriedly 
followed up his yelping barks. Before long 
I came up to him: there he was, terribly 
tangled up in a network of llianas or bush- 
ropes. It must have been in a very bad fit 
of absence of mind that the astute Ahasuerus 
had got into his present position, and, in 
his efforts to escape from it, he had only got 
himself more hopelessly involved. Poor 
little doggie, the jaguars wouldn’t even have 
had the trouble of catching him. But 
luckily for him, I came before the jaguars. 

When his frantic demonstrations of joy at 
his release hid somewhat subsided I turned 
to go back to the camp. Then I discovered 
that I didn’t know which direction to take. 
All the points of the compass had a bewilder- 
ing sameness of aspect. I tried to make 
Abasuerus scent out my track from the 
camp, but his usual intelligence was in 
abeyance that night; he could do nothing 
but jump insanely about my knees. Then, 
catching s glimpse of the moon through the 
thick foliage above and around me, I sud- 
denly bethought myself that, if I went east 
toward the moon, I could not fail tostrike the 
creek, and, once there, it would be easy to 
find the camp. 
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So I started off with Ahasucrus at my 
heels, and brushed my way through the 
undergrowth, getting ticks and all manner of 
objectionable forest insects upon my head 
and shoulders. I was not exactly afraid, as 
yet, though my heart beat a good deal 
quicker than it did when I was coming. 
But I would not let myself think out what it 
might mean to be lost in that forest. And 
now I seemed to have got provokingly alive 
to the noises made by the other denizens of 
the place. They began to jar uupleasantly 
on my ears. 

After I had been walking what seemed to 
me a long time, I found, to my delight, that 
the undergrowth was growing thinner and 
the darkness of the bush lifting. “ Hurrah!” 
I cried, “ I’m back at the creek again,” andI 
broke into a run. 

In a few minutes I was under the open 
sky, through which the clear round moon 
was tranquilly sailing. But, to my great 
dismay, I found myself looking out on a 
quite unfamiliar scene, as far away from the 
camp as ever, apparently. 

I was standing on the edge of the forest, 
which on both hands swept away in great 
curves to meet the horizon. Right in front 
of me lay a rolling savannah, which stretched 
back to the foot of a mountain range. In the 
middle of this mountain range rose three 
high, rocky peaks, abruptly conical and 
most curious-looking—the same peaks which 
we had caught tantalising glimpses of as we 
paddled up the creek some hours previously. 

But where was the creek now? No trace 
of it was visible anywhere. It must surely 
have turned sharply eastward at a little 
distance above our camp—or, perhaps, I may 
have started eastward at a wrong angle. 
Alas! the moon was no precise guide, and 
here I was—more lost and bewildered than 
ever ! 

“It’s all your fault, you poor little brute,” 
I said, staring dolefully at Ahasuerus. 
“And now just tell me what I’m going to 
do.” 

But Ahasuerus evidently had nosuggestions 
to make, for he only whimpered apologeti- 
cally and rubbed himself against my leg. 

I felt horribly disinclined to plunge back 
again into the dark forest behind me and 
seek the creek on another track. The place 
now seemed to my fancy to be full of lurking 
beasts of prey ready to pounce upon me as 
soon as I turned my back upon the moon- 
lighted savannah. A thought struck me, 
and I lifted up my voice and shouted till I 
was hoarse, in the faint hope that they might 
hear-me in the camp and give courage and 
guidance by their answering shouts. But, 
save the echoes of my own cries, there was 
nothing to indicate the presence of a human 
being within a radius of many miles. 

As I stood there, pondering on the 
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situation in a decidedly desperate state of 
mind, my eyes looked straight out on the 
savannah and the strange peaked moun- 
tains in the background. The latter, in the 
pale moonlight, had an inexpressibly eerie 
and fantastic look which seemed, somehow, 
to make me feel hopelessly forlorn. 

Suddenly from the ground between me 
and the mountains there arose a shrill, un- 
earthly scream that sharply pierced the 
night air. Before I had time to breathe it 
was repeated in quick succession from 
various points of the savannah. Following 
and mixed up with those fierce, inhuman 
screams was a queer trumpeting sound. 

Never in all my life have I experienced 
such a sickening uncanny sensation of fear 
as then took hold of me. My hair stirred on 
my head and my knees shook together, while 
Ahasuerus, trembling like a leaf, crouched 
close to me. 

I gazed, shuddering, over the breadth of 
the savannah, straining my eyes to see 
nameless objects of dread. But nothing was 
to be seen but the long glistening grass. 
The grass could hide many things, how- 
ever. 

Once again from the savannah, but nearer 
to the forest, arose the hideous screams, 
commingled with the trumpet-like cries. 

“That last sounds like the cry of the 
trumpet-bird,” I thought mechanically. 

Then, all at once, my heart stood still. 

“Warracaba tigers!” I cried aghast, as 
there leapt into my mind the knowledge of 
what those creatures, invisibly advancing 
towards me, must be. 

Several of Samuel Johnson’s stories had 
been about warracaba tigers, so called 
because one of their cries was like that of 
the trumpet-bird, or warracaba. These 
tigers lived among the mountains, but often 
came down to the plains in search of food. 
They were rather small for tigers, but they 
more than made up for their small size by 
the terrible ferocity and boldness of their 
disposition, and by the circumstance that 
they hunted in packs often a hundred 
strong. Once they got on the track of man 
or beast almost nothing would turn them 
aside. 

The Indians appeared to hold them in 
overwhelming dread, and with plenty of 
reason, judging by the stories we heard from 
our boat’s crew. 

That those were warracaba tigers now 
crossing from the mountains to the forest I 
could not doubt, for the Indians had 
described their blood-curdling cries to me in 
such a way that my recognition of them was 
inevitable. 

I had thought the situation bad enough 
before, but now-— Then] gathered heart ; 
after all, I was in a tremendous hurry to 
suppose that the warracaba tigers were to 
affect my situation—very probably they 
were only hunting deer on the savannah, and 
would not come near the forest. But, just 
as I was trying with this thought to make 
my pulses beat naturally, those horrible 
eries shrilled up to the sky for the third 
time. They were very much nearer now— 
ah! there could be no mistake about it, the 
brutes were making for the forest. And 
another fatal fact was brought home to my 
terrified senses by the sound of the cries. 
The pack was no longer scattered—it had 
drawn close together, and was clearly con- 
verging on some point. 

I shuddered: was I the point? Had 
the tigers got scent of me there, hemmed in 
between them and the forest? My instinct 
answered decisively “ yes.” 
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For a moment I stood as if paralysed. 
Then I turned to the forest, that had now, by 
comparison, lost its terrors for me, and ran 
for my life. Mechanically I sought a direc- 
tion that might possibly bring me to the camp, 
though I knew that it would not be camp 
fires and half-a-dozen people or so that would 
daunt a pack of warracaba tigers in full 
ery. 
I had always been accounted one of the 
best runners at school, and now I tried to keep 
hope alive in me by remembering my reputa- 
tion. HowI ran! Sometimes it seemed to 
me that my feet did not touch the ground—- 
a sensation I've never felt before, or since, 
except in my dreams. Yet more than once 
I stumbled over the trunk of a fallen tree-- 
more than once my foot caught in a bush 
rope and I measured my full length on the 
ground. But I always managed to recover 
myself with little loss of time, and away I 
went again, running like a deer where the 
ground was clearest, and charging likea boar 
through whatever undergrowth came in my 
way—luckily it was never heavy undergrowth. 
Still, when I look back on that race for life, and 
remember the darkness of the forest and the 
obstructions in my path, I can only wonder 
and thank God that my feet bore me along 
so swiftly and unerringly. 

Behind me, ever coming nearer and nearer, 
I heard those fiendish cries. Now the tigers 
were in the forest, and their screams, echoing 
and re-echoing among the trees, made me 
feel as if I were being pursued by a legion 
of demons. For a moment I thought of seck- 
ing refuge up a tree; but a flash of remem- 
brance showed me, through the words of 
Samuel Johnson, a poor Indian climbing up 
& mora and a cluster of warracaba tigers 
tearing him down piecemeal ! No, no climbing 
up trees for me; I would hold on. 

And hold on I did! The pulses in my 
temples beat like steam hammers, my breath 
came in sobs. I could hear poor Ahasuerus 
at my heels, panting as if fit to burst, but I 
had sympathy only sufficient for myself just 
then. 

It was lucky for me that the obstructive 
undergrowth had quite disappeared near the 
end part of my race, for, had I tripped over 
anything in the last three minutes, I would 
not have had the strength to rise again before 
the tigers would have been upon me. 

Oh, the physical agony of the running 
during those last three minutes, when only 
the living terror of what was behind me 
could have kept my legs moving! I do not 
find it good to think of even now. 

But just when, as I believe, even that 
living terror could have goaded me on no 
longer my race came to an abruptend. I 
found myself—guided hither surely by God’s* 
providence—standing in our camp on the 
bank of the moonlit creek. 

On the opposite side of the creek was the 
boat with Mr. Jameson and the men. One 
hundred feet of water separated me from 
them, while close behind me growled and 
trumpeted and screamed the pack of tigers. 

A cry of horror went out from the men on 
the other side as I rushed into their sight. I 
stood still on the bank, gasping for breath, 
swaying about like a drunken man. The 
whole scene before my eyes grew dim. There 
were noises enough in my head to have 
represented a large engine-factory in full 
operation. 

Through everything I heard Mr. Jameson’s 
voice sounding faintly: ‘“ Quick, take to the 
water, Jack! Jump for your life!” 

I obeyed mechanically, and, pulling myself 
together for an instant, leapt forward into 


the creek. I felt the cool water close over 
my head, and feebly struck out for the other 
side. But Ihad not swum a couple of strokes 
when consciousness vanished completely. 

When it came back again I was lying on 
the bank, at the opposite side of the creek, 
beside a roaring fire. Mr. Jameson was 
bending over me with a kind, anxious face, 
and pouring brandy down my throat. 

“Ah, there you are, you young scamp,” 
he said, with a big sigh of relief when I 
looked up at him. 

“The tigers?” I asked feebly. 

“They are quite out of hearing now.” he 
answered with a reassuring smile, “and 
we've shifted the camp over to this side. It's 
all safe here, Jack—a running stream they 
daurna cross. Don't you remember the men 
telling us that warracaba tigers have a 
mortal dread of water ?-—though it's about the 
only thing they have a dread of.” 

“ Ahasuerus?”’ I asked next. A cold nose 
thrust into my hand said “ Adsum” for 
Ahasuerus. 

“Yes, poor doggie,” said Mr. Jameson, 
“we picked you and him out of the water 
at the same time. He jumped in when you 
jumped. Jack, my boy,” he continued. 
dropping for a moment the bon camarade 
manner he always had with me, and speak- 
ing very gravely, “you had an exceedingly 
narrow escape from a horrible death. The 
spot you had been standing on was alive with 
tigers before you touched the water. An 
instant’s delay—ah ! well, you jumped in time, 
thank God!"’ 

“Thank God!” I echoed with all my 
heart. 

“The tigers went back again into the 
forest almost at once. They would not 
follow you into the water, of course—and 
soon their hideous cries died away in the 
distance,” he went on after'a pause. “I can 
tell you I did get a scare when we heard the 
tigers coming, screaming and trumpeting, 
through the bush, and you were nowhere to 
be found. Yes, you young rascal, and to- 
morrow I'm going to give you the very worst 
wigging you ever got in your life for running 
off into the forest, like the reckless donkey 
that you are, after a wretched cur.” But 
Mr. Jameson's face belied the severity of his 
words, and he bustled about heaping more 
blankets upon me, and making me drink 
pleasant hot stuff, under the soothing infiu- 
ence of which I fell fast asleep. 

What a good thing it is to be young! 

Next morning, as we journeyed homewards 
down the Essequibo, I felt as well and jolly 
as if that mad race of mine, with the living 
fear of death in my heart, and those scream. 
ing fiends on my track, had been only a dis- 
agreeable dream. 

Mr. Jameson had not only forgotten all 
about the wigging he had promised me, but 
he evidently regarded me with fresh interest 
as the hero of an adventure. It was very 
nice to feel myself the hero of an adventure, 
very nice indeed, since the adventure was 
well over and not likely to be repeated. I 
think I was rather inclined, when I got home, 
to take credit to myself because Providence 
had given me a pair of legs good enough to 
carry me away from warracaba tigers. But 
my wise father soon snubbed me into a 
properly modest frame of mind. 

Well, all these things happened many 
years ago; but, as my little atfair with the 
tigers is the only adventure I’ve had in my 
life, you may be sure that in making it into 
a story I’ve forgotten no detail that might 
add to its effect. 

(THE END.] 
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[fu been said that the Zoo is not nearly visitors to our gardens than those abroad. but no young birds have - been produced. 
as successful in rearing young as some Bank holidays, for instance, are very trying These curious fish-eating birds spend the 
Continental menageries. This may be days for both animals and keepers. larger portion of their time in cleaning them- 
accounted for by the much larger number of T have said that pelicans have laid eggs _selves, and their “ linen” ig worthy a French 
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blanchisseuse. Every feather is gone over 
and pulled through their capacious beaks, 
and in spite of the smokiness of London 
these birds are certainly spotless. The 
flamingoes, too, contrive to keep themselves 
well groomed. By the way, in the Natural 
History Museum may be seen one of these 
birds on its nest, which is composed of clay 
and herbage so as to be waterproof. The 
legs of course project out of the nest. It 
would be immensely interesting to get these 
birds to breed in the Zoo, but the chances 
are remote, the want of seclusion acting 
as a deterrent to so many birds. 

The ordinary white stork, which is so 
tame on the Continent, nesting on roofs of 
houses, one would have thought might have 
bred in the Zoo. There is a shallow basket 
put in the fork of a tree in their paddock to 
encourage them to make an effort to lay, and 
rear a brood, but, so far as I know, they do 
not even lay. These birds, by the way, 
look very grimy, the ** white” feathers being 
very different from cither pelicans or flamin- 
goes. 
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A FIFTH OF 


(apTars Harprna was ot the “ red,” and Cap- 
C tain Bunting of the “blue.” Both had 
retired from active service, as it is generally 
understood, but a fierce rivalry b-tween 
them wes often the source of “ active service” 
on shore. 

Just what gave rise to this enmity I am 
not in a position to say, as I was only a boy 
at the time, and not interested in their pri- 
vate affairs. I remember hearing it stated 
that in their youth they had been fast 
friends, which would seem to gain confirma- 
tion by something which will be found 
chronicled at the end of this story. 

Certain portions of their respective pro- 
erties adjoined each other, and a boundary 
dispute had caused them to spend big sums 
of money in law; and the dispute was not 
settled at the time of which I write. It was 
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English birds, like the rare spoonbill, 
oyster-catcher, curlew, and peewit. interest 
me more than foreign ones. Shy as these 
birds are as ferce nature, they seem quite 
at home in the “ heronry,” and live, some of 
them, for years. A woodcock in another 
part of the gardens, I notice, has been there 
for nearly tive years. 

Church has a small room at the back of 
the aviary where he gets his meals. He had 
8 parrot he was taming when I was last 
there. So savage was it when he had it, that 
to tuke notice of it was to invite the bird 
to peck at you, and if it did get hold of a 
finger, you knew it. By paticnce and kind- 
ness Church had certainly so far overcome 
its bad tendencies as to be able to let it 
perch on his hand. A fine cat, which came 
ns a stray one to the gardens, I noticed, always 
puts in an appearance about feeding-time to 
yet a piece of meat from the box in which 
the food of the flesh-eating birds is carried 
to them. 

That birds get quite used to their keepers, 
and that very soon, is evident if you sce 
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in connection with a small coppice, into 
which it was the delight of the village boys 
to intrude. 

Of these boys (how I blush as I write!) I 
was one of the acknowledged leaders. As 
neither of the owners of the coppice kept a 
gamekeeper, we took a great deal of liberty, 
and for a season the two captains made com- 
mon cause against us. But one day (instead of 
our running away, we had concealed our- 
selves in the underwood to listen), after a 
fruitless chase of us, they engaged in re- 
criminations, each accusing the other of 
encouraging us to his annoyance. When 
they parted, each declared he would deserve 
the accusation. 

I suppose we were about as sharp as the 
ordinary run of boys. So the next time Cap- 
tain Harding caught us, we appeased him by 
trespassing on his rival's property. On an- 
other occasion it was vice rersdé. In this 
way we contrived to have the use of both 
parts of the coppice. 

Captain Harding was the first to tire of 
our frequent visits; and to cause us to 
transfer ourselves to his rival's portion of 
the coppice, he had his part of the wood cut 
and cleared away during the early winter. 
Not to be “had” in this way, Captain 
Bunting had his underwood cut and cleared 
away early in March. 

I never knew why legal proccedings were 
not taken against us, unless the two captains 
were ashamed for their petty spite against 
each other to be spoken of in open court. 
No doubt the cutting of the underwood was 
as effectual as anything they could have 
devised ; for the absence of birds’ nests, nuts, 
and blackberries did away with the principal 
attractions. An occasional visit was all we 
attempted, in a spirit of annoyance, which 
fell fat when the two captains viewed us 
from afar, but did not sally forth to interrupt 
us. 

Between ourselves we distinguished the 
two captains from each other by calling one 
“Ding,” and the other “ Ting”; but when 
they appeared on the scene together we 
called them * The Bells.” 

We thcught a great deal of the Fifth of 


Church go his rounds. The ground horn- 
bill, for instance, is quite a pet, and it 
is amusing to see the ungainly-looking bird 
in the keeper's arms. It is quite a nuisance. 
so Church told me, when he is cutting up 
the food for his charges, as the bird keeps 
pulling his coat and making its presence 
known, and he has to shut his pet up for 
awhile. 

In the forty years of Church’s services to 
the Zoo, he has known many of the eminent 
men of science who have been constant 
visitors to the gardens: men like Lyell, 
Owen, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and many 
others; and the number of specimens that 
have been in his keeping during that time 
vould amount to many thousands in number, 
and many hundreds in species. I don't 
suppose the life of a keeper at the Zoo is all 
serenity, but the number of years many 
of the keepers have been in the gardens 
shows that the life itself is healthy, and that 
it is not so bad but what a change might be 
from the frying-pan into the fire. 

(THE END.] 
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November in our village, and kept up the 
“good old custom” with plenty of fire and 
smoke. It was the custom for all the boys 
(and often the men out of employ) to go 
“collecting” on the Fifth. Some of the 
farmers had been good enough to save for 
us their hedge-trimmings ; but, not satisfied 
with this, we had robbed their fences. The 
consequence was that on the Fifth of which 
I write we had received notice that any 
person found damaging the fences would 
be prosecuted, and that there would not be: 
any trimmings for our bonfire. In addition 
to this, extra policemen had been drafted to 
the village to keep law and order. 

And so it came about that as the “ shadows 
of the Fifth ” began to close in arouad us. 
we stood on the village green ruefully sm- 
veying the meagre apology for a bonfire 
which our efforts had got together. 

I was feeling dreadfully discouraged as I 
crossed the green to my tea. True, we hal 
& guy, representing a fat old farmer with a 
bunch of hedge-trimmings under his arm. 
but the significance seemed to fall flat; anil 
the general opinion was that the guy would 
come out of the fire without a hair of its 
head being singed ! 

I was suddenly brought to a sense of Cap- 
tain Harding's presence by his grasping nc 
firmly by the left ear. 

“Ha, ha!" jocularly cried he. “Been 
gathering in the harvest of the Fifth—eh? 
Ha, ha! good idea that—harvest of the 
Fifth. But,” glancing in the direction cf 
the pile, “it seems to me that in past 
years I have seen a bigger ingathering than 
that. Have you boys lost heart? Where is 
your enthusiasm? Why! such a bonfire is 
a disgrace to you—to the whole village. Come. 
don't you think, Master Jack, it might be 
improved upon? ” 

“Ye--es,” replied I, with hesitation ; for. 
you must know, he had an unpleasant knack 
of “having” you when you least expected 
it. 

“ Then tell me truthfully what has inter- 
fered with the ingathering.”’ 

“Why does a tree fall when sawn off at its 
base?" I replied. 


“Ah! you mean want of support? But I 
can tell you, Master Jack, that when I was a 
boy want of support would not have deterred 
me from having a big bonfire.” 

“Perhaps, sir, what you could do we can 
do?” hinted I; for I could plainly see he 
was driving at something. 

“Well, for instance, I should go and ask a 
person like Captain Bunting to give me a few 
of the faggots contained in that big pile of 
his.” 

“And what if he refused, sir?” for I was 
beginning to understand. 

“Hum! Well, the fact is, Master Jack, I 
was somewhat reckless of consequences in 
my young days, and I might have done 
something which I might have thought a 
good joke, but which the law would have 
called by another name.”” 

Let me say here, now that mature years 
have dawned upon me, that Captain Har- 
ding's intimation was most unbecoming; 
and though the sequel it brought about was 
in some measure extenuating, as it could not 
possibly have been foreseen, an indelible 
stain rests on his memory! So, too, it does 
on that of Captain Bunting, as will be later 
on understood. Petty annoyance, boys, is 
sure to give pain to others, at the same time 
it seldom fails to revert in rueful con- 
sequences upon those who practise it. 

Captain Harding’s last sentence was ac- 
companied by a look I could not fail to 
understand. I remember I replied: 

“Some of us may do after dark what we 
can't well do by daylight, sir. If there’s a 
chance to have a joke at the farmers’ 
expense we shall do so, to pay them out for 
not saving us the trimmings.” 

“Well, you may be disappointed over your 
bonfire, so take this sovereign and expend it 
on fireworks. I will make a point of coming 
out to see them set off.” 

“Thank you, sir!’ heartily cried I. Then 
T added, giving him a knowing wink, “ We'll 
most likely have a big flare-up after all.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed he, attempting to slap 
me on the back ; but I, full of a new idea, 
darted away in search of my chum. 

Ifound him in quest of me. I hastened 
to tell him the gist of my conversation with 
Captain Harding, and pulled out the sove- 
teign; and was not a little surprised when 
my chum showed me another, which, he 
said, Captain Bunting had given him for 
fireworks. 

“What does ‘ Ding’ mean?” 

“ And what does ‘ Ting ' mean?” 

“And what do you and I mean to do, 
Jack 2” 

“Why, set the old ‘ Bells’ ringing right 
merrily !”” 

“Ha, ha!” 

“He, he!” 

And then, after a hurried conversation, we 
hastened off in different directions to get our 

chums together. . 


An Erebus-like darkness had settled over 
the village, for a thick November fog had 
tolled up the valley in the early part of the 
evening, until objects a few yards distant were 
quite undistinguishable. 

By some means it had leaked out that not 
only would there be a grander display of fire- 
works than on any previous occasion, but 
that two more guys would be made com- 
panions of the one already gracing the top of 
the bonfire. Speculation was rife as to who 
were to be represented, but the secret was 
well kept. 

Nine o'clock was the hour usually chosen 
tokindle the pile. Long before this hour, a 
motley crowd were assembled on the village 
freen. 

“Three guys, d’ye say?” shouted a burly 
Tustic. “Why, theer beant enow sticks in 
thick heap to warm cop t’ old veeamer’s 
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toes! Our lads did ought t’ be 'shamed o’ 
theerselves ! 

“There'll be a bigger one presently—one 
big enough to toast all the bacon in the 
village by,” was shouted in reply. 

Attention was withdrawn from the rustic 
by a loud shout of— 

“ Here come the other guys!” 

Then followed a deep groan of dissatisfac- 
tion. It was occasioned by the fact that 
those who bore the guys had their faces 
blackened, whilst the faces of the guys were 
effectually concealed by a bag drawn over 
their heads and shoulders. 

“ Zeems t’ be all guys to-night !”” cried the 
big rustic. 

This occasioned a laugh. The “ black- 
boys” mounted the pile, and quickly set up a 
couple of poles and a cross-bar, to which the 
guys were suspended. 

A dozen boys with torches took their 
stand round the bontire, only waiting the 
“ blackboys’”’ signal of readiness to fire the 
pile, which had been rendered highly com- 
bustible by pouring upon it tar and oil. 

At last all was in readiness. 

The “ blackboys” shouted, ‘* Now !”* 

The torches were applied, and lurid flames 
shot upwards all round the pile. 

The “ blackboys” snatched away the bags 
from the guys’ heads, and then sprang 
nimbly to the ground clear of the fast- 
increasing flames. 

There was now sufficient light to illumine 
the guys. Shouts, cries, and roars of 
laughter rang out on all sides. 

“Why, it’s ‘Ding’!”’ 

“ And t’ other's ‘Ting'!” 

“Shame, to thus insult the poor old 
gentlemen!” 

“Serves ’em right, for being allus quarrel- 
some and a-fallin’ out with one another!" 

“This ’ll bring ’em to a state o’ brotherly 
love!” 

“Then may it long continue!” 

“ Hear, hear!” 

“ Here they cone!” was shouted from the 
outskirts of the crowd; and immediately 
there was deep silence. In spite of their 
well-known quarrels, the two old captains 
were really highly respected. 

Captain Harding had overheard the above 
remarks, and pushed his way to the front. 
Glancing up at the pile, he saw his effigy 
smiling down upon him. 

“This is disgraceful—scandalous—an in- 
sult I do not deserve! Iam ashamed of you 
all!” cried he. 

“It be only a joke of the boys, sir. Laugh 
at it, and you'll put ’em in good fettle,” said 
the brawny smith. 

Before Captain Harding could reply, Cap- 
tain Bunting had forced his way to the front. 
He did not recognise his own effigy, as its 
back was toward him. 

“ Ha, ha !” roared he, pointing his stick at 
his rival’s effigy. ‘Quite a work of art; 
and so like. I say, Harding, there is one 
scored against you this time.” 

A gust of wind caused his efligy to slowly 
turn and confront him. 


“Why! What! No! Yes! Caricature 
me!” 

“Ah!” said Captain Harding, with 
suavity. ‘ We’re both in the same boat this 


time.” 

“And don’t you think, Harding, that for 
some time past you and I have been making 
bigger guys of ourselves than the lads 
around have made of us?” cried Captain 
Bunting. 

“There may be more to follow,” was the 
grim rejoinder. 

The fire began to burn low, and the guys 
were not consumed. 

“More wood! More wood!" 

The cry was taken up on all sides. 

In response, from out the mist came & 
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perfect stream of boys and lads, all with 
blackened faces, and each bearing a faggot. 
As he cast his load on the bonfire he took up 
the cry of “ More wood!”’ then darted away 
into the mist. This went on for some time, 
no one seeming to trouble to inquire whence 
came this big supply of wood, merely wel- 
coming each fresh arrival with encouraging 
shouts. 

How that fire did crackle and roar! High 
into the air ascended the great tongues of 
lurid flame. Soon the guys were consumed, 
one after the other going off with a mighty 
“bang!” at the last. Squibs and crackers 
began to fly in all directions ; and still the 
supply of wood seemed unexhausted. Never 
before had there been such a bonfire on the 
village green—nor since ! 

Captain Harding had been nodding know- 
ingly at the bonfire; and Captain Bunting, 
in a moment of intense excitement, had cast 
his highly prized walking-stick upon it! 
Anon they threw knowing, sidelong glances 
at each other, and seemed to be enjoying 
themselves immensely. 

“ More wood, boys—more wood ! ” shouted 
first one and then the other; and it was 
noticed with what alacrity the boys obeyed 
their orders. Many wondered, but few 
understood ; least of all the rival captains. 

Presently the boys came up in a body, 
and discharged their loads. The bonfire 
assumed prodigious proportions, and the 
heat was so intense that it was impossible to 
remain near it. 

“Hold—enough!" cried Captain Har- 
ding. 

__ “Hold—enough!” echoed Captain Bunt- 
ing. 

“There ain’t no more, sir,’”’ shouted a big 
lad; “’cause we've cleared out both piles. 
We've acted accordin’ to our instructions, 
and t’ other party’s gone by theirs.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the two 
captains in unison, an idea of the truth, I 
think, having entered their minds. 

“Why, sirs, you knows—at least, so we 
were told—that you gave your wood piles for 
the bonfire.” 

‘The two captains gazed at each other for a 
full minute, whilst shouts and cheers to 
acknowledge their gifts were resounding on 
every side. 

The two captains exchanged a few 
whispers, then raised their hands to com- 
mand silence, which was vouchsafed 
them. 

“We thank you for your kind appreciation 
of our gifts,” said Captain Harding ; ‘but 
we think the two guys might have been left 
out of the programme.” 

“There has been a slight mistake some- 
where, sir,” I took it upon myself to reply. 

“ Ah, Master Jack,” recognising my voice, 
“we want an understanding with you and a 
certain chum of yours. Suppose you both 
accompany us home, for onr old eyes have 
been sadly dazzled by this glare.” 

My chum was by my side; and, not at all 
sure of what was in store for us, we did as 
was requested of us. 

We had a jolly supper at Captain 
Harding’s, Captain Bunting being also 
present. And when we bade them good- 
night, Captain Bunting said : 

“ You young scamps played us off nicely 
against each other; and we thank you for it. 
The breach is closed between us; for we 
fully realise how the petty spite we have 
borne each other came near doing us irre- 
parable harm. Henceforth we renew the 
friendship of our youth. All we ask is that 
you keep our secret, and you will neither be 
losers by so doing.” 

“After what you have said, sir, I don’t 
think we feel particularly ashamed of our- 
selves. We hoped tu shame you both, and 
to bring about,just what has come to pass. 
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We are satisfied, and thank you both for the 
pleasure you have given us. We will keep 
the truth to ourselves.” Such was our reply. 


IT need not keep the ‘trath back any longer, 
for “Ding” and “Ting” are beyond the 
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reach of earthly censure. My chum and I 
had good cause to revere their goodness to 
us, for from them we received our real start 
in life. 

You all know from the first part of this 
story how “Ding” artfully suggested we 


should use “ Ting’s"’ faggots. By a curious 
coincidence “ Ting’? had made the same 
proposal to my chum respecting those of his 
rival. 

_ have ill-written my story if you cannot 
imagine the rest. 
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Notice To ConTrctol AM manuseripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAven sould be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Kone. wt must have the name 
and address of the sender clerrly wr itien Meron and 
fn any accompanying Geller VME VTTLE OF TK MS. 
must be green, Miscellaneans voluntary contributions 
are sent in too area! numbers to be returned wiless 
slanipe are sent 0 corer postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond resurding theme held himself ov mur cay 
responsible for tenuth of detention ar accidental loss, 
though eecry care is taken, The number of MSS, sent 
to the Office is so areat that a considerable time must 
necessartly elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrices. 

Fanment for acerpted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conreys (he copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Keligious Tract Snetety, wuh liberty for them, at 
Meir discretion, (0 publish such works separately, 
Republication bu authors on their own account must 
aalwcans be the suliect of specut arrangement before 
submitting their MISS, 
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Motan.—Yes, they always look into your teeth and 
test their sounduess. 

A Reaper.—Building a bicycle is a serious and compli- 
cate] matter unless you buy the parts ready made, 
and even then you must not forget that you trust 
your life tu it. However, we will think it over. 

R. ANDERSoN,.—All the examination papers for Govern- 
ment appointments are obtainable of the Queen's 
Printers, Eyre & Spottiswoude, East Harding Street, 
EBC, 

AN Ea Tinp.--It is a sceond or third edition, and 

of no value. Say eigiteen pence for the lot. 


BrauNcu.—The museums have a staff of assistants, and 
vacancies amongst them are generally filled by 
examination. If you were to apply to the curator or 
director in any case you might obtain particulars. 


G. Date.—1. For how to polish pebbles sce Parts 7 and 
8 of our * Indoor Games." The ure our artich 
printel., 2. We have done it over and over 3 
Why, we have been running eighteen years ! 


DAXEMOTOR.—1. Probably in handwriting aud arith. 
metic only, 2. You iust pass the matriculation 
first, and then the intermediate aud pass examina- 
tions at the preper interval. Write to the Registrar, 
or buy a Calendar, 

D. G. Kinkwoop.—1. Somewhere down Leith Walk 
“Any bookseller could wet you one to order. 2. Yes, 
very much room for improvement, 

D.C If there are two headsails, the outer one is 
the jib. Tf there is only ene hewlsail and no room 
for anether between it and the mast, it isa foresail, 
unless it is on a running bowsprit, “It all depends 
where the forestay con the foresail, strict 
speaking, is hoisted on that stay. 

Muire.—Only the physical exumination. There is no 


pamphlet, but particulars would be sent on applica- 
tion to the Army Recruiting Department. 


‘1 (. TAWKrxs,—Let him write to the Secretary of the 
“-zival Society, Hanover Square, w. 


Six Years’ SunscrimEen—l. You must have served 
the necessary mea time before you are cligible for 
examination, 2. Yes, if you can get a ship to take 
you. 


AVAGE and others.—We are not open to supply our 
readers, for the mere asking or otherwise, with plins 
or working drawings. You must either enlurge 
them yourselves from the fllustrations in our pages, 
or employ a draughtsman to do se. 


T. Lippett.—* Indoor Games” consists of a series of 
articles selected from volumes of the paper that are 
out of print, and not of special supplements issued 
with the pnper. 


P. 


Lib.—Probably one of the law booksellers, sch as 
Butterworth, of Fleet Street, could obtain the works 
for you, They are all expensive books. Your local 
Inoksellor could get them, if he chose; and you could 
find out where they were published by getting some 
one at the free library to refer to Wiituker's Buok- 
sellers’ Catalogue, 


P. OAKES—I. “LS. & P. J. R." stands for Liverpool, 
thport, and Preston Junction Railway, which is 
worked by the West Lancashire. 2. Try. 3. No 
chance of getting out-of-print numbers except second 
hand. If you give a second-hand bookseller an order. 
for a part or @ volume, he may probably get it for 
you in time. 4. Not at present, 5. We have no 
copies of “ Boys.” 

ERNEST THOMsON.—You can get the surall tube at any 
sheet metal warehouse, and I think you will find 
some in Belfast. Any of the model engincering firms 
who advertise in these pages would alo supply 
you, 

Wosnertxc.—We are pleased to hear of your success 
swith the steam bout. It works by the heat from the 
lamp expanding the air in tube, wlifch asit isexpelled 
is followed by a suction of water up the other end of 
tube, and soa regular cireulation of water through the 
tube is set up and expelled with considerable force, 

by driving the boat along. We cannot say 
high you will grow; do nov trouble abuut it} 
think rather of how much’ good you ean do. 


TAKING OkDERS (W. A.).—On no account resign present 
position without further thought. To become a cunite 
is not merely a question of examinations in general 
knowledge. Consult your own clergyman first. 


£.E.(Stuttgart).—If you stick quietly but firmly to your 
principles you. will probably, to put it on the lowest 
iround, fare far better than if you tetuporise and 
vacillate, 


OLD Boy.—Without special ability or introductions it 


ould not be wise to go to the colonies in the capacity 
AL Suggests 
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AmmTiovs.—There are now “evening continuation 
schools” in eonuection with most districts of the 
London School Board. Apply for full particulars at 
the nearest Board School, or at the Schuol Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment. 


Puck.—1. Parnassius Apollo is not now recognised as 
being a British specics. 2, We have hada plate of 
British Moths, but may have another. No single 
plate could contain the lot of them. 


HANcKUM. 
wood, 


t any timber yard would have the 
rpenter could get it for yen aul 
sme blocks bave come frum Huds 


nd 
plane it up. 
& Carr, Endell Street, Long Acre. 


N. W. §,~ Canoes are built by Turk of Kingston, T. 
of Hampton Court, Bathurst of Tewkesbury, Searls 
of Henley, ete. Write to them for price list ; tle 
adcresses are sufficient as given. 


W. F. Wiirk.—The first serial story in the “BO.P., 
was Kingston's“ From Powder-Monkey to Admiral,” 
since published in book form by Hodder & Stoughton. 


A. Cuapwick.—We have given the herali+ 
tinctures," as they are called. Plain white 
“argent.” dots are “or,” vertical lines are * gul 
horizontal lines are “azure,” cross-hatched lines aie 
“sable,” diagonal lines left to right (as you look st 
them) ure * vert,” diagonal lines right to ‘left (as yuu 
look at them) are “ purpure.” 

3 Cooke's “British Locomotives” costs 
1 shillings and sixpence and is published by 
Whittaker & Co, Any bookseller can get it for 
you. . 


F. H. B.—Yon will find illustrated articles on Bambee 
Work on pages 125 and 156 of Volume X1V., which 
will tell you all you want to know. 


G. Braxpen.—There are a few shown in Lowrr’s 
“Tabular View of British Fossils,” which you couli 
get from Stanford, but for others you would have te 
see special papers by Starkle Garduer and others, or 
else go to Jermyn Street. 


H. Moonuovse.—Foreign stamp dealers are onlivary 
traders, and have no licence to pay for in this 
country. 


F. Hanvy.—Your best plan would he to write to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, “= 


A. S. S.—The original was a Baron Miincthausen. a 
German in the Russian service, whose stories were 
remurkable. The book was written by Raspe in 

glish, while in Cornwall; it was then translated 

into German, and from German it Was translated inte 

English again, the translator being unaware that the 

original English edition was still on sale. 


E. Nonue.—The material is sheets of tizsue-paper stuck 
togctler with ordinary paste, for whic li dissolve 24 2. 
of gum arabic in half-a-gallon of water, and stir inte 
it w pound of wheat four, then heat it, and add 1} 2. 
cach of alum and sugar of lead, previously dissolved 
in water; while hot add 6 drops of carbolic acid. 
A. drop or two of oil of cloves will improve it. 


MANXMAN.—We fear that without special knowle!:c, 
to be gained only by actual experience, you weull 
hot succeed in your project either here or in Sout 
Africa, To make “ Poultry farming” pay is really ty 
no means so simple a matter as you seem to think, 
aul only those with special aptitude or experience 
succeed for any length of time. 


H. S. W.—For the keeping of white mice, ete. you can- 

. Rot possibly do better than refer to back numbers of 
the “B.O.P."; but if you want a book on the sub- 
ject, apply to Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand, 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 
A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 


By G. A. Henry, 


(With Mlustrations by ALYRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ (\vacko is quite the hero of the day,” 

Captain Gilbert said, as his little 
party sat by a fire after they had finished 
supper, and talked over the termination 
of their expedition, now so near at hand. 
“Look how he is explaining all the wonders 
that he has seen; itis almost mortifying 
for us, who have hitherto been the centre ” 
of attraction.” 

Presently, in answer to some question 
of the negro, a babel of sounds rose from 
the villagers who were seated round 
him ; he waved his arms for silence, and 
the head man of the village spoke 
gravely for some time, then Quacko lett 
the circle, and came across to the fire. 
He was evideritly much excited, and 
beckoned to the man who acted as his 
interpreter to come to him at once, and 
talked to him-fapidly for two or three 
minutes. The negro turned to the ck es 


captain. ‘ 7 


“He stood sullen and scowling.” 
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“My lord,” he said, “* Quacko wishes 
me to tell you that you will see even more 
strange things than you had expected. 
Five years ago there were great rumblings, 
and the earth shook. Everyone was ter- 
ribly frightened, and for many hours people 
lay on the ground, expecting instant death. 
There were sounds like the firing of great 
guns, such as they carry on ships, but 
much louder and bigger. In the morn- 
ing all was quiet, and men went about 
their work, but with much fear that 
something strange was going to happen. 
In the evening one came from the 
village nearest to the edge of the forest 
beyond which lies the great fetish hole. 
They had heard, too, these noises, and had 
felt the shaking of the earth, but much 
louder and more terrible ; most of the huts 
had fallen, and many great trees had been 
snapped off. 2 

« Besides the great boomings, there had 
all night beena strange roaring sound, and 
the air was thick with mist, so that they 
could scarce see each other when but a 
yard or two away. The roar had continued 
through the day, and all said that it came 
from the fetish hole. A week later, news 
came that the mist had cleared off, and that 
one, venturing to the edge of the forest. had 
seen that there was a great lake where 
the hole had been, and far round it; that 
steam was rising up from the water ; and 
that, while he looked at it. a great spout 
shot up almost to the clouds, with a loud 
roaring sound. He fell on his face as if 
dead ; when he ventured to look up again 
the water no longer spouted. and he fled 
back to the village. Slowly, for many 
moons after that, the lake dried up, until 
there was only water in the fetish hole. 
Here many times every day spouts of 
water rushed high up into the air, with a 
roaring sound and clouds of steam, and so 
it has kept on until now.” 

The four white men looked at each 
other in blank dismay. Here, then, was 
the termination of their adventure, the 
overthrow of their hopes. Captain Gil- 
bert was the first to speak. 

“Well, lads, our castle in the air has 
tumbled away. You know I said that, from 
what the black mentioned of the hole, my 
opinion was that it had once been the 
crater of a volcano, or a geyser, like those 
in Iceland, although it must have been 
quiet for ages, since the blacks have no 
traditions of any eruption. Well, it is 
hard that, after being quiet for upwards of 
a thousand years, it should have broken 
ont just as we were going to utilise the 
treasures stowed there. However, we 
must console ourselves with the fact that 
we always admitted that the stones 
might not turn ont to be diamonds. 
It is a disappointment, a horrid disap. 
pointment, I admit, after all the trouble 
we have had. Still. after all, we are no 
worse off than ordinary explorers; we 
have made some geographical discoveries 
that, no doubt, they will think a great deal 
of at home; and we have the recollection 
of adventures that will be worth thinking 
of as long as we live.” 

“Quite so, captain,” the mate said; 
“it has been a jolly change from ship-life 
anyhow, and I, for one, am by no means 
sorry that we came.” 

“At any rate, we will go and have a 
look at the place. Adams. After coming 
so far, we will certainly pay a visit to the 
great fetish hole. Dossibly there may be 
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other similar places in the country ; but I 
au afraid there will be little chance of our 
finding them, especially as all the natives 
agree that the people of these plains arc 
the fiercest and most savage of any in 
this part of Africa, and that no case had 
occurred of people of other tribes who 
have entered their country ever return- 
ing.” 

“Possibly, uncle, we may find some of 
the diamonds vet,” Lionel said. “I should 
think that. when that hole was blown up 
by the boiling water and steam making 
their way out, some of the contents must 
have been scattered a long way round.” 

“That is possible enough ; but we won't 
Tet ourselves count on it. Probably large 
quantities of other matter were also blown 
up, and the water at first is alniost sure to 
be mixed with mud; still I do not say 
that we may not possibly find a few, and 
avery few would pay the expenses of the 
expedition.” 

Accordingly. on the following morning, 
the eapedition started, guided by Quavko, 
and, atter four hours’ march, reached the 
village, having sent forward two of the 
natives of the place where they had slept 
to assure the inhabitants of their peaceful 
intentions. It was a larger ge than 
any they lad of late passed through. 
The head man came out to meet them, ac- 
companied by others, bringing goats, plan- 
tains, und other presents. On reaching 
the villaze, Captain Gilbert addressed 
them, opening a large bale that had 
hitherto been left unpacked. 

That, he told them, was a present from 
a native of the village, one M'Pone, who 
had been carried away by the slave 
traders thirty years before, and who, 
knowing that he was going to visit that 
part of the country, had sent these things 
to be distributed among the villagers. 
Several of the old men remembered 
M’Pone, and the raid in which he and 
many others had been carried off, and the 
great bale, containing bright cottons, 
beads, looking-glasses, trinkets, etc., was 
received with delight by the villagers. 
‘The captain handed the head man two 
large axes, four hatchets, and half a dozen 
clasp-knives as his own present, and said 
that he and his party intended to stay some 
days in the village, and would pay for such 
provisions as they consumed. 

He and his friends wished, he said, to 
see the great fetish hole, of which he had 
heard M’Pone speak, and which, as he 
now learned, had been turned to a roaring 
fountein. The head man implored him 
not to venture near that terrible place, 
for he would assuredly be destroyed. 
The captain, however, assured him ¢hat 
fetishes 11 no power over white men, 
and, as they had come far out of their 
woy in order to sce it, they should cer- 
tainly go and examine it. and, indeed, 
should start at onco for a first look at it. 

Quacko, who had unlimited faith in his 
white friends, volunteered to take them to 
the edge of the forest close to it, and after 
eating a meal, the four whites shouldered 
their ritles, and started with them, 
accompanied by Cesar, who shouldered 
a spade, and carried in his hand a large 
sieve, that they had brought with them 
for sifting the earth. Just as they 
reached the edge of the forest, there was 
a sudden and sharp vibration of the 
ground, accompanied by a deep, muffled 
sound, and followed by a continuous roar- 


ing. They ran forward to the edge of tho 
trees. Some five hundred yardsaway, a vast 
coluinn of water rose some three hundred 
feet in the air, falling in a great cloud of 
spray, painted with rainbow colours by 
the bright sun. Exclamations of delight 
and wonder burst from them all. 

“Look, inassa,” Cesar said, ‘ there 
inust be a big kettle somewhere to spout 
up all that water. Him hot ; see himt‘steam 
coming up from the bottom!” 

This was indeed so, for the foot of 
the column was hidden by a cloud of 
steam. For some minutes they stood 
gazing, without attempting to move nearer, 
then suddenly the column of water 
slackened, and in a few seconds dis- 
appeared altogether. 

“That is worth coming a good many 
niles to see by itself, captain,’ the 
mate said. “I have heard of the hot 
springs in Iceland, but I feel sure that 
none of them can beat that.” 

“1 should think not,” the captain re- 
plied; “it is marvellous. Now let us gu 
forward and have a look at the thing.”’ 

As they approached, they saw that the 
ground round the geyser was raised som 
eight or ten feet above the surround. 
ing level. They could see by the change 
in the colour of the herbage the extent to 
which the water had spread at the first 
outburst; it was fully a mile across, and 
extended almost up to the forest. The 
yrass was fresher and greener than that 
of the surrounding country, and extended 
to within a hundred yards of the edge of 
the hole; here it ceased, and the soil was 
covered with a white incrustation. 

© Salt,” the captain said, as he took up 
a pinch and tasted it. “ You see it ex- 
tends a good bit farther one way than it 
does in others, showing the prevailing 
direction of the wind.” 

They walked to the edge of the geyser. 
The water lay twelve feet below them, and 
was still in a state of agitation. Clouds 
of steam rose from it. 

“ Now we will have a look round,”’ the 
captain said, “ and see what we can find. 
Dig up aspadeful of earth, Cesar. There. 
you see, lads, it is as I feared. It is nearly 
black, though there may be a slight tinge 
of red in it. No doubt, at the first 
outburst, great quantities of mud were 
thrown up; the red earth is mixed up 
with that, but probably forms a very sinal! 
proportion of the whole. Still, we may tind 
something in it. The worst ofit is that it 
is probably at the bottom, for it must have 
been the first stuff blown out, and the mud 
will have fallen on the top ofit. We must 
remember, too, that the first outburst was 
no doubt by far the most terrible, and the 
original contents of the crater may be 
scattered a great way round. I think we 
will set Cesar to dig a hundred yards 
away, to begin with, while we wander 
farther off, and sec if we can find any 
stones in the yrass.”” 

They searched as long as daylighit 
lasted, but without finding a single pebble 
on the surface. 

The next day trial hole, which wassunk 
four or five hundred yards away from tire 
crater, showed that the deposit of mud had 
been nearly three feet deep at that point. 

“TI don’t think that we need ther 
about looking for stones on the surface.” 
the captain said. “ Probably the mud and 
water were ten feet deep here, and an. 
stones that there might have been will, of 


course, have sunk to the bottom. What one 
wants is two or three thousand men to 
begin at the farthest point to which the 
mud extended, and to clear away and sift 
the whole of it right up to the crater. We 
will go a bit farther atield, while Cesar 
and Quacko go on digging. Stones would 
naturally have been driven farther than 
mud, therefore we will search outside the 
line of the new grass." 

Dacre was the first to utter a shout of 
triumph, as he held up what looked like 
a piece of dull glass, about the sizo 
of a pea. The others gathered round 
him, and examined it. 

“TI never saw a rough diamond in my 
life.” the captain said, “but it is likely 
enough that this is one. Now let us hunt 
away in earnest.”” 

By nightfall they had found twenty- 
three stones ; two or three were as large 
as pigeons’ eggs ; the rest varied between 
that size and that of small peas. When 
they could see no longer, they joined 
the diggers ; these had worked vigorously, 
and had made a hole six feet, deep, and 
had cleared away a space about eight feet 
synare at the bottom. 

~ Well, Czsar, what have you found?" 

“Found dese stones,” Cwsar said, 
holding up a handful. ‘Dey don’t look 
much secount to come all dis way to find.” 

“They will do, Cwsar, if they are really 
diamonds,’’ the captain said, taking them 
from him, and examining them. “ ‘Three of 
these are larger than any we have found, 
ad several are of a good size. There 
are forty-one of them altogether. Well, 
that is a good beginning; to-morrow we 
will set the Zanzibar men at work.” 

It was only on the promise of extra pay 
that the Zanzibar men would consent to 
run the risk of affronting the fetish; they 
were all Mahomedans, but, nevertheless, 
shared to some extent in the negro super- 
stition. For eight days the work went 
on steadily, two of the whites always 
superintending, and themselves sifting tho 
earth taken from the bottom of the hole. 
‘Then the work came to an abrupt termi- 
uation: eight of the Zanzibar men were 
stricken down with fever, and Dacre and 
the captain were also seized by it. Fora 
month all operations were suspended. 
Eleven other of the Zanzibar men sickened 
on the day after the first batch, and for a 
fortnight all who had been taken ill Jay in 
so helpless a state that the natives of the 
place declared that none would recover. 
The store of Jesuits’ bark that Captain 
Gilbert had purchased before leaving 
England, and brought up with him. did its 
work, however. Only ono of the Zanzi- 
baris died; the rest, and the two whites, 
strnggled back to life. and were at the end 
of the month able to crawl about, still 
shadows of themselves. 

“Ihave no doubt that it comes from 
listurbing the earth,’ the captain said. 
«TI know that, when I was on the West 
Coast, I asked why people did not dig for 
sold, when there seemed s0 much of it in 
some of the streams; but I was told that 
the gold was a great fetish, and that those 
who ventured to dig for it almost always 
died, which I took to mean that, when the 
earth was for the first time dug up. it gave 
tise to noxions exhalations; and I have no 
Joubt that something of the same sort 

15 laid us all up. One thing is certain, 
one work here is over. Of course, the 
éanzibar men will, like the natives here, 
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believe that itis a punishment for having 
disturbed the fetish, and nothing would 
persuade them to go on with the work. 
There is no denying that we have all had 
a very close shave of it, and if these 
stones are really diamonds, we have got 
enough to make us all rich for life. 

“ Certainly we have not had such luck 
as we did the first day, in spite of the 
number of men we have had at work; 
we found more stones every day, but 
they have not run so large. I think we 
might have done better if we had started 
farther from the crater; for the bigger the 
stones, the farther they would be likely to 
have been thrown. However, we have 
certainly no reason to grumble. We have 
got altogether eight hundred and thirty 
stones, Assuming that eight hundred of 
them are worth ten pounds apicce, it 
comes to a good round sum, and the 
other thirty-seven ought to be worth a 
good bit more than the small ones alto- 
gether. I should say:that there are ten 
which, if they are perfect, must be worth 
anything from a hundred to a thousand 
apiece.” 

‘They stayed another fortnight, by the 
end of which time all were fit for a short 
day's march. Taking leave of the villagers, 
upon whom many presents were bestowed 
for their kindness when they were ill, 
they travelled for a fortnight by very 
short stages, until beyond the forest, when 
they established a camp upon a hill of 
considerable height. Here they rapidly 
gained strength, and in three weeks’ time 
were ready to set out in earnest on 
their return journey. Quacko had been 
left behind. He had been presented with 
a musket and a goodly store of ammuni- 
tion, us well as enough cloth to last hin 
and any wives he might take to himself for 
many years. His adventures had rendered 
him an important person among his tribe- 
men. In his gratitude he volunteered to 
accompany them a part of the distance 
back, so as to bear his share in the fight- 
ing, should they again be attacked by the 
Auemba; but Captain Gilbert would not 
hear of it. 

“You are safe here among your people, 
Quacko, and were you to go with us, there 
is no saying whether you would be able 
to make your way back alone. Our 
burdens are agreat deal lighter than they 
were, and there is less to tempt the 
Auemba or other tribes to attack us, 
especially as they have had a pretty 
sharp lesson that we are best left alone. 
You have done us good service, and I 
should be sorry to go away in doubt 
whether you would get back here to 
enjoy rest and quiet.” 

The first village at which they arrived 
in the Auemba country they found 
deserted. From this it was evident that 
u sharp watch must have been set, to see 
whether they returned by the way they 
had come. The Zanzibar men were, as 
soon as darkness fell, sent out in different 
directions, with orders to seize, but on 
no account to hurt, anyone they found 
approaching. Two hours later. a party of 
them returned with a prisoner. He had 
been caught making his way with great 
caution towards the village. When ho 
was brought before Captain Gilbert, ho 
stood sullen and scowling, evidently 
expecting to be put to death at once. 
One of the porters who could speak the 
Auemba dialect was sent for. 
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“We wish you no harm,” Captain 
Gilbert said to tho man. “ We came as 
friends, but your king wished to plunder 
and slay us, and we were forced to kill 
many of your warriors in self-defence. 
We are now going through his country 
again, on our return tothe great sea. We 
still wish him no harm; we are ready, as 
before, to give him presents, and to ex- 
change cloth and bends for provisions. If 
he will be friendly with us, we will be 
friendly with him. It he will not, our guns 
will slay his warriors ; we shall take suck 
of his herds and gosts as we require, with- 
out payment, and burn his villages. We 
give him the choice of peace or war— 
peace with presents and good-will; war 
with guns that shoot straight, and kill at 
a distance.” 

He then gave the man five yards af 
cloth for himself, and a gaudy robe to 
carry to the king as the first proof of his 
friendliness. 

“How long will you be before you 
reach the king ?"’ he asked. 

“Three days’ journey,” the man 
replied, with ao faco that was much 
brighter than it had been before. 

“Tell him that we ehall journey for- 
ward, and that by the fifth day we shall 
expect a messenger from him with his 
answer. ‘Tell tho villagers, as you go 
forward, that we will hurt no one, and 
will pay for all we necJ. and that, at any 
rate until we get the king’s answer, we 
regard the Auemba as our friends.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN AUTUMN TRAGEDY. 


SMALL boy stood by an apple-tree, 
+X And his‘small heart beat with ecstasy, 
For above his head hung an apple green, 
The biggest one he had ever seen. 
And he said, as he gazed at the fruit on high, 
“If only that apple were mine! ob, my!" 


That small boy starcd till Lis eyes grew rounu ; 
‘Then he took some pebbles from the ground, 
And he sent them up through the autumn air, 
Till at his feet Iny the apple fair. 

Then the hoy sat him down on a stone im glee, 
And ate the fine apple relentlessly. 


“You know that robbing is not allowed— 
Of that apple I was really proud-- 

You'll repent, ere long, that you stole from me, 

You naughty boy,” cried the augry tree. 

But the boy only grinned at the apple's fate. 

“You laugh !" said the tree. “Very well, just wait!” 


‘A smnall boy rollel on a sodden lea, 

While he hugged himself in agony, 

*Anit he only auswered “Oh !—Ob !—Oh !”” 

When friends inquired the cause of his woe. 

“Why, you don’t even stnile !" jeered the tree on 
high ; 

“Al! Who now was right ? Was it yon or 17" 


A sinall boy wended his hemeward wa 

From all orchards turned his gaze away ; 

And his youthful frame was so strangely bent, 

One Wondered, musingly, what it meant. 

But the tree, looking wise, shook its hoary head-- 

“Some boys, ike my apples, are green,” it said. 
Eva C. Routre. 
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By Davin Ker, 
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Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests," ete., etc. 


ur travellers were not the only arrivals 
at the hotel that evening; for, just 
as they were sitting down to the six 
o'clock meal specially prepared for them 
ithe hotel dinner being at 4 p.™.),a roll of 
wheels and a sound of voices were heard 
outside, and the landlord ushered into the 
room a pleasant-looking man in ordinary 
English dress, and two other figures so 
swathed in shawls, capes, and mufflings 
ofall kinds that it was hard to tell who 
or what they were. 
“Thank Heaven, here are some Eng- 


lishmen! Now wo shall be safe!” said a 
tremulous voice from one of these 
bundles. 


This, strange remark would doubtless 
have attracted general attention had it 
been distinctly heard; but it was almost 
drowned by the sonorous voice of the 
jovial-looking man above-mentioned, who, 
coming forward with outstretched hand, 
called out to Horseley : 

“What! Sir Reginald! Why, I 
hardly expected to find you here still!” 

“Did you think I was off to Africa 
again, then ? ’ asked the famous traveller, 
laughing, as he shook hands heartily 
with the speaker, who was no other than 
the doctor of the steamer that had brought 
him out to St. Michael in the autumn. 
~T think,on the whole, [have had enough 
of Africa for the present.” 

“And enough of the sea, too, I should 
fancy,” rejoined Dr. Gordon, “ after your 
passage across from Santa Maria. We 
heard enough of that when we got in last 
night—the whole town was full of it.” 

At the mention of “ Sir Reginald ” and 
“ Africa,” the two bundles were seen to 
tun their hidden faces quickly toward 
Horseley, as if the great traveller's 
presence had a special interest for them. 
But ere they could make any comment, 
the landlord appeared at the door, and 
said, in very good English : 

“Perhaps the ladies would like to see 
their room.”” 

The two living shawl-straps vanished, 
while the baronet, making room for 
Gordon beside him, said heartily : 

“Fall to, doctor; you must be hungry 
after your day’s work.” 

“If yow had had such a day’s work, 
you wouldn’t have much appetite, I can 
tell you that!’ retorted the doctor, with 
bitter emphasis. 

“You ungallant fellow!" laughed 
Horseley ; “you ought to be glad to have 
the honour of playing Great-Heart to two 
distressed lady-pilgrims.” 

“Anybody’s welcome to the honour for 
me!” growled the doctor. ‘They're the 
fussiest, most nervous old things alive, 
always expecting to be robbed, or mur- 
dered, or drowned, or blown up ; and you 
may tell em a dozen times over there’s no 
danger, and they'll be in just as great a 
flutter as ever! What do you think of 
their telling the steward, when they first 
came aboard, ‘to be sure and give them a 
toom in which no san had ever slept ’— 
which, considering the steamer’s ten years 
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old, and has been carrying passengers all 
the time, was easier said than done!” 

Here he was interrupted by a general 
roar of laughter. 

“ And all the time of the voyage,’ went 
on the good physician, who seemed vastly 
relieved by this pouring-out of his griefs, 
“if the fog-horn happened to blow sud- 
denly, or the ship gave just a little 
heavier lurch than usual, up they both 
flew on deck, screaming out, ‘ Oh, cap- 
tain, is there no hope ?’ ’Pon ny word, 
we hadn't a minute's peace all the way 
out, except just the first two or three days, 
when, by good luck, they were too sick to 
speak or move. I should think that 
nephew of theirs, with whom they’re 
going to settle out in Barbados, will be 
as happy as a skinned rat in a pickle- 
barrel!” 

Here the orator paused for a moment to 
take breath. 

“And when we got ashore,” he re- 
sumed, with a yet greater emphasis of in- 
dignant energy, “ nothing would serve ’em 
but they must come out and see these 
boiling springs that they'd heard so much 
about; and I, of course (being the only 
man that could be spared), was told off to 
escort them. And didn’t I have a nice 
time of it! When it began to grow dark 
they imagined a robber behind every bush ; 
and when a poor harmless goat-herd 
popped down into the road out of a by- 
path, they clutched hold of me, one on 
one side and the other on the other, and 
kept screeching ovt, ‘ Doctor, doctor, pro- 
tect us!’ It's lucky there was nothing 
to protect them from, for I couldn’t have 
stirred hand or foot, they gripped me so 
tight.” 

As the doctor ended his tale of woo 
(during which he had been despatching his 
soup pretty vigorously for a man with no 
appetite) there was a rustling outside the 
door, and a thin, quavering voice said 
tremulously : 

“Just think of a barefooted chamber: 
maid, Emilia—and a room without a fire- 
place!” 

“It is indeed a fearful place, Marga- 
retta ; but so long as Sir Reginald Horse- 
ley is here we shall be safe, for he is well 
used to face such perils, and will protect 
us.” 

Fred and Cyril gagged themselves with 
their napkins, just in time to choke down 
an explosion of laughter, while the “ weird 
sisters’? entered the room, quite uncon- 
scious that their dialogue had been over- 
heard. Both wore on their prim and 
angular features a look of visible trepi- 
dation, which, however, softened some- 
what at the politeness with which the 
English party made way for them at table, 
and did the honours of the repast. 

“Pray, Sir Reginald,” asked the elder 
sister, apparently relieved to find that the 
soup was not poisoned, after all, “have 
you often encountered bands of robbers in 
these parts?” ‘ 

“T have never had that good fortune, 

_ my dear madam,” replied the great ex- 


plorer, with a grayity which did credit 
to his self-command. ‘I need hardly say 
that I should be proud and happy to be 
the instrument of ridding this neighbour- 
hood of such a scourge; but it is a 
curious fact that neither wild beasts nor 
robbers exist in this island, which makes 
it all the more fit for what I hope one 
day to see it—a fashionable English 
health-resort.”” 

“No wild beasts ?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Emilia, who (like many other good ladies 
of her class) supposed every foreign 
country to be a. perfect menagerie of 
lions, tigers, and venomous serpents. 

“No robbers?’ cried Miss Margaretta 
ecstatically. “I should have supposed 
the wilds of these savage mountains a fit 
home for a gang of ferocious brigands, 
whole legions of whom might lurk there 
unseen. Pray tell me, Sir Reginald, how 
you account for so remarkable a fact.” 

“T need hardly point out, madam, to 
one possessed of your admirable good 
sense,” replied the baronet, as gravely as 
ever, “that robbers, like all other men, 
must live where they can find something 
to live on. Now, the bulk of the popula- 
tion here are too poor to be worth robbing, 
and the few well-to-do gentlemen live in 
their own houses, where it would be 
neither safe nor easy to molest them; 
while, as regards passing travellers, they 
are far too scarce to find work for even a 
single robber, much less a whole band.” 

Such an assurance, from so unimpeach- 
able an authority, calmed somewhat (as 
Sir Reginald good-naturedly intended it 
to do) the fears of these descendants of 
Buhyan’s “ Mrs. Timorous,” for the time 
being, at least. But as the dreaded hour 
of bedtime drew nigh, their terrors began 
to revive; nor could they be pacified till 
Sir Reginald’s whole party, reinforced by 
the doctor, escorted them safely through 
all the perils of stairs and passage to the 
door of their own room, and even re- 
mained waiting outside for a moment or 
two, ready to fly to the rescue, should the 
ladies discover an armed bandit concealed 
beneath the wash-hand-stand or either of 
the two beds. 

Somewhat reassured by the result of 
this search, the sisters double-locked the 
door and planted a chair against it, and 
then resigned themselves to sleep with 
tolerable composure. 

Poor souls! little did they guess how 
that night was to end. 


“Sister ! sister! do you hear?” 

So spoke poor Miss Emilia, in a stifled 
whisper, tremulous with inward agony, to 
the sister who slept beside her; for, with 
all their confidence in the baronet’s cheer- 
ing assurances. the haunted ladies could 
not make up their minds to be separated, 
even by a few yards, in this s and 
perilous region, and had decided to occupy 
the same couch. 

Miss Margaretta raised herself upon 
her elbow, and both sisters held their 
breath to listen. And, sure enough, their 
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ears, sharpened by mortal terror, heard 
plainly the muffled sound of a faint but 
unmistakable acream—the shriek of some 
living thing in deadly pain aud terror-- 
which seemed to issue from some remote 
part of the very house in which they 
were! 

“There’s murder being done!" gasped 
Margaretta. ‘Oh, sister, what shall we 
do?” 

“Let us both screain as loud as we 
can,” suggested Emilia, as a hopeful way 
of meeting the emergency. 

But this was easier said than done ; for 
so completely were they paralysed with 
fright that their utmost efforts could pro- 
duco nothing more than a strangled croak, 
like the death-cry of a frog that had been 
trodden on. 

“Perhaps we had better not make any 
noise, after all,’ whispered Margaretta, 
“ for if the murderers know that we have 
overheard them, we shall bo the next 
victims!" 

“But we must communicate with our 
friends somehow,” said Emilia, drawing 
courage from the very extremity of their 
terror. “Let us dress quickly, and go 
and tap at the doctor's door; I know it's 
very dreadful, but what else can we do?” 

“Oh, I can’t! I can't!" moaned her 
sistcr, shuddering. ‘ Fancy if we were to 
meet the assassins face to face, fresh from 
their cruel work! Let them kill me if 
they will, but I won't stir from here!” 

And, as if fearing that Emilia might 
leave her and go alone, Margaretta 
clutched her so tightly as to put an effec- 
tual stop to any idea of that kind. 

How long they lay trembling there 
they could never have told; but every- 
thing remained perfectly quiet, and this 
complete absence of any sign of danger 
at length began to reassure the panic- 
stricken pair. 

* Perhaps, after all, we are only fright- 
ening ourselves for nothing,” said Emilia. 
“It couldn’t be a dream or a fancy, for 
we both heard it, and we were quite 
awake ; but it might be some one suddenly 
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taken ill. I’ve screamed quito as loud as 
that myself when I had neuralgia.” 

« And if it were anything serious,” sug- 
gested Margaretta hopefully, “Sir Reg 
nald and his party would surely be ast 
for they must have heard it, too- they 
are right at that end of the passage.” 

Fortified by these considerations, they 
were just begining to compose them- 
selves to sleep again when there suddenly 
broke forth anew, much louder than 
before, the same fearful sounds which 
had startled them already. First camo 
three or four shrill, agonised screams, far 
more bitter and piercing than the last; 
and then the cries waxed fainter and 
fainter, as if the victim's breath and life 
were ebbing away; and at last came a 
long, shuddering groan, and all was still. 

“{ can bear this no longer!" cried 
Emilia wildly; and up she sprang, while 
Margaretta, from sheer terror of being 
left alone, followed her example without 
hesitation. 

Hastily swathing themselves in what- 
ever wraps came first to hand in the 
darkness, they groped their way out into 
the passage, intending to alarm their 
champion, ‘he doctor, who was next door 
to them. But. in the gloom and confu- 
sion, they turned to the left instead of the 
right; anda pale gleain of light from the 
setting moon, streammy through the open 
door, showed them that the room within 
was empty. 

“They have murdered him!" gasped 
Margaretta, shivering from head to fout. 

~ Here are the stairs, thank Heaven! 
whispered Emilia, “and daylight cannot 
be far off now. Let us try if we can open 
the outer door without being heard, and 
we will slip out and hide ourselves sonmie- 
where till daybreak, and then appeal for 
protection to the first respectable person 
who happens to pass.” 

In pursuance of this hopeftd pro- 
gramme. they felt their way down the 


stair, and having succeeded e enough 
(to their joyful surprise) in unlocking the 


outer door, ont they darted! 
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OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Instantly Emilia felt her face come into 
contact with something cold and clammy, 
which she knew instinctively to be the 
skin of a dead body, while at the sarue 
moment a thick, warm, heavy drop fell 
snddenly upon Margaretta’s trembliiy 
hand ; and, by the dim and spectral light 
of the coming dawn, they saw the 
shadowy outline of a corpse hanging by 
its heels from a beam just overhead ! 

Human nature could bear no more, and 
a succession of frantic shrieks, which 
night have been heard at the other side 
of the valley, awoke every echo of the 
surrounding hills. 

There was a hurried trampling of feet 
—-a hoarse clamour of many voices—and 
several of the hotel servants came scurry- 
ing up with lights from one side, while 
the English party broke in upon the scene 
ef action from the other, just in time to 
sce Miss Margaretta sinking to the ground 
in a dead faint, and Miss Emilia strug- 
gling in violent hysterics beneath the 
carcass of--a fat pig * that had been killed 
during the night ! 

The deafening roars of laughter which 
burst again and again from all the spec- 
tators of this unexpected tableau must 
have sounded like the mockery of demons 
in the ears of the two ill-starred sisters 
when they at length began to come to 
themselves ; nor were cither the explana- 
tions given by Sir Reginald and the land- 
Jord, or the assurance offered by their 
own eyes that the supposed “ murdered 
corpse” was nothing worse than a harm- 
less pig, of any avail to counterbalance 
the shock which they had undergone. 
Both ladies frantically declared that they 
should die if they remained another hour 
in that dreadful place ; and as soon as the 
earriage that had brought them there 
could be got ready, back they went, with- 
out having scen anything of the place 
which they had come so far to visit. 


© This custom of hanging up a slaughtered pig at 
the house-dloor (and quite as often inside the door as 
ontside) is universal at Furnas, aud was one of the first 
things Whieu struck ae on my arrival there—D. K. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SOLOMON'’S IRISH STEW—BUSH LIFE. 


I pon’r think that anyone could have 
been more desirous of becoming a 
good bush-cook than white-haired Solo- 
mon. 

- The main desire of his life seemed to 
centre in his wish to surprise his “ white 
folks" at dinner-time with his made 
dishes. And sometimes he did so beyond 
his utmost expectations. 

One Irish stew, for example, composed 
of salt beef, pork, with roots of various 
kinds, was corsidered very delectable 
indeed until, from the very bottom of the 
great bowl in which it was served, 

eadeye lugged a huge and very dia- 
bolical-looking lizard. Everyone except 
Jansen recoiled in horror. and the rest of 
the dinner was not relished. 


Jansen only smiled and shook his head 
at his honest servitor. 

“ How could you, Solomon ?’’ he said, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

“Golly, foh true!” cried Solomon, in 
surprise ; “dat am de best ob de stoo. 
No ‘possum eat more sweet!" 

“Perhaps you are right,’ continued 
Jansen calmly, “and it is no doubt a 
mere matter of Anglican prejudice ; stili 
even I myself could have dispensed with 
the addition of this reptile.” 

He held it up on his fork as he spoke. 

“T soon gobble he up, den,” said Solo- 
mon. 

“© Well,” cried Deadeye, “ for pity sake, 
Solomon, get behind a tree to gobble him 
up.” 


And Solomon did; but ever after the 
white folks were careful to inquire into 
the anatomy of the Irish stew before 
filling their plates therewith. 

One day Tom and Frank found the dark- 
ies with white-haired Solomon squatting in 
the bush around a basketful of big beetles. 

These beetles—some peculiar species— 
were all alive and rustling, and the blacks 
seemed to enjoy them with as much gusto 
as white people enjoy shrimps. 

But I must ad” that it is the large fat 
larve of these beetles—not unlike a com- 
mon hedgerow “ clock ”—that are usually 
eaten. When these are roasted they are 
found palatable and nutritious even by 
white men. It is alla matter of taste, 
one might say. 


But perhaps the most repulsive kind of 
diet partaken of by these black fellows 
was roast snake. 

I have eaten many strange things in 
my time, but have ever drawn the line at 
snakes. A snake or serpent is a thing to 
shudder at, whether alive or dead, and it 
seems, too, to strike terror into the hearts 
of many domestic and other animals. 
Deer kill snakes by leaping on them; 
neither lions, tigers, nor elephants like to 
be in the vicinity of a snake; a dog will 
start off affrighted at their approach, and 
acockatoo will shriek with fear if it but 
sees a crooked stick or wand having the 
slightest resemblance to the “subtle 
beast’ that beguiled Eve. I have an 
opinion that the wild scream that many 
birds, especially cockatoos and macaws, 
utter is a provision of nature for the pro- 
tection of species ; for this yell will startle 
any snake coming near to the nest of a 
cockatoo, and even cause it to fall. But 
have not forgotten that some species of 

owls live in the same burrows with snakes, 
and appear to be on perfectly friendly 
tenns with them. 

Well, Jansen’s darkies used to have a 
holiday now and then, and these they 
spent loafing around the bush, hunting 
for edible beetles, ’possums, “rats,” and 
snakes. 

The latter, as the weather was now 
getting less hot, were easily captured, 
being to a great extent dormant. 

The variegated python was the favour- 
ite; bat they were not over-particular, 
uthough I am not aware that they ate 
poisonous snakes. Perhaps, after all, the 
python recommended itself to them as 
much from its size as its flavour. 

An Australian native’s mouth is by no 
means a small one, but even he can get 
good bite from off the back or ribs of a 
python ten to fifteen feet long. 

How carefully, almost lovingly, they 
used to roast these monsters, not remov- 
ing them until they were done to a turn. 

I may mention that when the black 
men got a holiday, Solomon went 
“alonga’’ them also, and Deadeye 
stopped at home to. cook the dinner, 
while either Jeff or Jim lit the darkies’ 
fire at some distance from the camp. 

Then about five o'clock, away down in 
the bush vou might have heard a kind of 
musical chant, and presently out from 
among the trees Solomon himself would 
appear, followed by the other four, carry- 
ing perhaps 4 basket of larve or beetles, 
or a ‘possum, while coiled about the 
shoulders and waist of one fellow would 
be a dead python—worn as a Highlander 
wears a plaid—and all swinging their 
clubs in time to the tune. 

Poor fellows, they were happy ! 

But happier still when the snake was 
roasted. 

Well, it must be confessed there is a 
good deal of satisfaction in a twenty-feet- 
long python. 

It goes all round the company, literally. 
For these five black men simply sat in 
a circle about a yard apart, and nearly 
naked, because they rubbed the spare part 
into their skins. Solomon, however, was 
forbidden to do this, as he came into 
closer contact with the white folks. 

Well, when the snake was properly 
done and cooled down it was passed 
along from hand to hand as sailors handle 
@ eable. 
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Thus supported, the feast began, each 
one eating his own yard, more or less. 

It was a strange, if not pretty, spec- 
tacle. 

I ought to add that, out of respect for 
his grey hairs, Solomon himself always 
had the middle or shoulders yard, and that 
even Jeff and Jim were pernitted to have 
a gnaw at the tail. 

‘The tail was tasty, but hadn't so many 
pickings on it. 


I look upon butterfly-hunting as a sport 
that entails less real cruelty than any I 
know, especially if entered into with a 
view—that view being the study of nature 
in one of its most wonderful and lovely 
aspects. 

Cruelty, however, may enter in, as, for 
example, when an ignorant young col- 
lector impales a poor moth or insect of 
any kind on a pin without first taking its 
life by compression of the chest or im- 
mersion in the killing box or bottle. 

But Jansen was one of the most 
humane of naturalists and collectors, and 
his boys, as he called Frank and Tom, 
were the same. 

But butterfly-hunting in a_ glorious 
country like that in which our young 
heroes now were was rather more than 
delightful, it was exhilarating and health- 
giving without being too exciting. Some 
splendid spurts they had, however, and 
many a tumble and spill. More than 
once they had nearly fallen over preci- 
pices while rushing on with their glances 
high in air at the floating dancing beauty 
they were bound never to secure. 

Moreover, while thus engaged, there 
a plenty of opportunity to study bird- 
ite. 

It was not the time for nesting when 
they first took up their abode in that wild 
woodland camp, for winter had nearly 
arrived—such winter asit was; but before 
they left early spring had coime—then 
everything was doubly charming. 

Many of the nests they found were re- 
markable in their architecture—quite a 
study, in fact. These are so numerous 
and so varied that space would fail me 
if I attempted to name even a tithe of 
them. 

The bower-bird, of which no doubt my 
readers have heard, is quite an artist in 
its way. The bower built, however, is 
not its nest, any more than a beautiful 
rockery in a garden in the country here 
in England is the owner’s bed. The 
Chlamydodere, as naturalists call them— 
an ugly name for so interesting a species 
of birds—build their bowers for amuse- 
ment’s sake, and because they have an 
eye to the beautiful, just as we build 
rockeries and arbours. Everything in the 
shape of shells and coloured stones and 
even berries is collected and brought to 
construct and adorn the bower, and when 
a cock bird’s lady-love sits therein the 
male thinks himself the happiest bird in 
all creation. 

And, when I come to think of it, 
pemneee he really is. For even among 

irds— 

“There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream.” 


In Australia. chiefly in the south-east, 
is found the beautiful lyre-bird. It is 
really a kind of pheasant, but the tail of 
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the male bird-is in shape like a lyre, the 
finer feathers representing the strings. 
He is a very proud bird, and in the season 
goes strutting about among the ferns or 
on hillocks with his splendid tail high in 
air. ‘This attracts the attention of the lady 
bird, who is upon the whole a rather com- 
mon and dowdy kind of a creature. Like 
ladies of the human persuasion, she 1s 
easily attracted by finery, but the male 
has, moreover, a sweet persuasive voice of 
his own, so it is no wonder that the lady 
falls in love. 

Frank and Tom were never tired 
watching the large flocks of parrots and 
cockatoos that at certain times were seen 
around the camping-ground. 

I feel strongly inclined here to go off at 
a tangent and write a diatribe (nice word 
that) on natural history, but I pull myself 
up with a round turn, as sailors say, and 
only just in time. 

But there is one remarkable creature, 
specimens of which our heroes bagged, 
which I must say a word about—namely, 
the ornithorhynchus. It has a long body 
covered with hair, a long bill like that of 
a dnek, and webbed clawed feet. 

It is really a kind of missing link, for 
it lays eggs, though when the young are 
born it suckles them, It’s home is to a 
great extent in the water. It makes a 
house, too, that it is next to impossible to 
find, for under water it burrows away in 
beneath the bank, and there, in a dry 
cosy nest, all in the dark, it lays its eges 
and brings forth its young. 

Well, seeing that there are abont eight 
hundred different species of birds in Aus- 
tralia, it would be not only the height of 
ambition, but of folly as well, for me to 
attempt to describe them, even if I could. 

However, while in camp, not only wild 
turkeys, ducks, and geese were found, and 
fell to the guns of our white people, but 
pigeons as well. 

Strangely enough, Blue Murder became 
@ capital water dog. This is very unusual 
in a dog of his breed, but then it must be 
remembered he was not a pure-bred 
Ulmar. 

Dash and he between them were exce!- 
lent sporting dogs. 

Now Solomon would have it that his 
method of cooking was best, despite the 
fact that it was that of a savage nation. 
And our white friends came to hike it after 
a bit. 

It is indeed somewhat akin to that of 
our own English and Scottish gipsies. A 
gipsy takes, for example, a good fat hedge- 
hog, which, being duly killed, he envelops 
in clay, leaving a straw or two as pipes to 
conduct off the steam. It is then roasted 
in red-hot ashes. 

Well, Solomon, although he conde- 
scended to concoct wonderful Irish stews, 
did his birds after his own fashion. 

The day after they were killed they 
were roasted. A fire was made, and io 
this stones were heated to redness, then 
the top of the fire was pulled off, and a 
hole dug in the centre. The stones 
were put in this, then a layer of fragrant 
leaves, after these the birds, next another 
layer of leaves, more hot stones, and earth 
above all. 

The snakes were cooked just in the 
same way, and the fat of these with the 
liver and heart seemed to be the portions 
most relished, although the very bones 
were picked. 
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But in reality the blacks were very 
much afraid of poisonous snakes. 

I do not think, however, that the 
presence of these serpents need deter any 
young fellow from going to Australia, 
for probably not more than one person in 
ten thousand falls a victim to snake-bite in 
the course of a year. It is quite as un- 
common as that almost mythical disease, 
hydrophobia, is in this country. 


“And now, boys,’ said Jansen, one 
beautiful moon-lit night, before turning 
in, and as they all sat around the camp- 
fire, “it is just about time, I think, to turn 
in for the night.” 

“T'm ready,” said Deadeye, suppressing 
a yawn. 

“And,” said Tom, “so am I. We've 
all had a glorious day of it, and I know 
I'll sleep without rocking to-night.” 

“ But how still it is!’ Frank remarked. 
“T could almost fancy myself back again 
in my old home in Surrey. Did you ever 
see a more lovely moon?” 

“It isn’t exactly about the moon I was 
thinking,” said Jansen, “nor even the 
beauty of the night, though I must admit 
the strange glamour over the trees and 
hills is enough to make a fellow sit up all 
night only to gaze at it.” 

“ But,” he continued, “I was going to 
say that since we left Brisbane I think 
that, as the Yankees put it, we have had 
high old times of it.” 

“ Indeed we have,” said Deadeye, “ and 
it appears to me about twenty years since 
we started.” 

“Yes, that is true; if one wants to 
enjoy life,and make a month one long, 
delightful year, he has to cram it full of 
events and adventures. The days of the 
lives of some people are all blank cards, 
and such as these cannot say they have 
lived at all, even although their years 
at the end of the chapter may tot up to 
ninety or more. 

“ But, boys, my expedition has been 
so successful, from a naturalist's point of 
view, that I now propose returning.” 
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“Very good!" said Deadeye. 

“ Well, we shall strike our tents the day 
after to-morrow, and once more bear up 
for the far Kast.” 

“ And then, sir?”’ This from Frank. 

“Oh, then, I'm going to a wilder part 
of the country—the land, indeed, of the 
cannibals.” 

“Now,” he added, “ who will go with 
me?" 

“ Oh!" said Tom and Frank, almost at 
the same moment. 

“T will.” 

“We're not afraid of cannibals, are we, 
Frank?" 

“No, certainly not, and I'm sure that 
neither Dash nor Blooie is.”” 

Captain Deadeye laughed. 

“T'm at your service, Jansen,” he said, 
“and J needn't have any fear to enter the 
country of the cannibals.” 

“Why, sir?" said Tom. 

“ Why, my lad, because I’m too old 
and tough to be toothsome.” 

“You're not old,” cried Jansen. “I 
won't have it, Deadeye. Had I permitted 
you to fossilise yourself in Brisbane, then 
I'm not sure you wouldn't have grown 
old; but you've a heart in unison with 
nature, and that, my dear Captain, is the 
heart that never grows old.” 

“And where, may I ask you, 
Frank, “is this new land of ours?" 

“Well, my boy, it is far away to the 
north. Mind, I must tell vou at once, it 
isn't a land flowing with milk and honey 
altogether. So you will have to rough it 
a bit, and there may be times, you know, 
when we shall have to go in danger of 
our lives.” 

“ But,” added Jansen, “there is one 
thing particularly pleasant about dangers 
of all sorts. They are very nice—to look 
back to.” 


” 


said 


One more delightful day in the wilds. 

One more excellent dinner cooked by 
Solomon, who was now quite the chef of 
the Western wilds. One long evening spent 
around the camp-fire, talking, singing, and 


telling yarns—these from Jansen and 
Deadeye—while the moon shone brightly 
above, and the Southern Cross stood out 
like gems of purest ray serene. Then to 
bed, and up betimes to strike camp and 
be off and away. 

Jeff, with Jim to keep him company, 
had been sent to the squatter’s home the 
day before, to beg for a hand or two to 
help to lug along Jansen’s parcels and 
specimens. 7 

The squatter’s place, or station, was, as 
far as architecture went, but a humble 
steading. Yet everything was here that 
was necessary to a healthy life. Every- 
thing useful, though nothing luxurious. 
And all around, though not close to the 
homestead, were the houses of the work- 
men, black and white. 

The farmer and his people, moreover, 
were prepared to defend themselves, in 
case of attack, either from savage blacks—- 
though such an attack was unlikely—or 
from the still more dangerous bush- 
rangers. 

A very happy evening was spent at the 
station, for the equatter had a wife, a 
family, and a piano. Indeed I think the 
piano was looked upon as one of the 
family. 

The evening ended with a chapter 
being read from the Good Book by one 
of the girls, and a prayer from the good 
farmer himself. 

“You see,” he said, by way of excuse, 
“we're a long way from church and 
parson, and we wouldn't like to degenerate 
into heathens altogether.” 

“And you really don’t repent having 
left your home in old England ? "’ 

“Ah!” said the squatter, “‘ we love the 
dear old land, and we hope to return 
again, but we're really happy here, and if 
young fellows only knew the healthfal. 
happy life we lead in a country that 
every year is getting more prosperous, 
thousands would emigrate who are now 
loafing around and starving in over- 
crowded England.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


“[\zere’s some consolation in knowing that 


if we are ruled by the masters we can 
retaliate by ruling the school!” 

This expression of doubtful application 
and ambiguous meaning was delivered by 
one Todhetley (better known as Toddles) to a 
noisy, if somewhat unappreciative, group of 
juniors, on the half-holiday destined to be a 
red-letter day at Hillbrow Hall; for the 
election of Captain was shortly to take place. 

The juniors had called a meeting of their 
own some two hours before the specified 
time. Tom Goodman was the prime insti- 
gator, for he had an important matter await- 
ing discussion. As it was destined to 
strangely influence after-events, it will form 
the basis of this chapter. 

At an early stage of the proceedings the 
question had arisen as to how far juniors: 
ought to be subservient to the seniors, and if 
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it were right for the masters to have absolute 
power of procedure in the matter of inflicting 
corporal punishment. As a fact, no such 
power was vested in the masters. If the 
cane had to be used Dr. Goodman reserved 
that right to himself. The application was 
generally effective ! 

But to return to Toddles. He was in our 
eves one of the most promising pupils at 
Hillbrow Hall. A bit of a wag, too, was he, 
though his jokes were often difficult of appre- 
ciation. The above isa specimen. It found 
favour with his colleagues, and they cheered 
it to the echo. 

“ And we'll not only rule the school. but 
the seniors as well,’”’ added Rufus, whose 
real name was White, only his red hair 
suggested the “royal” cognomen—‘ at 
least,” he added, “ they’re in our hands to- 
day.” 


“You mean the candidates for election?” 
hinted Tom. ‘“ Fancy, they wanted to do it 
all without consulting us! If the Doctor 
had given in to them I fancy a motiny 
would have headed the chronicles of Hillbrow 
Hall. That which affects the whole school 
ought to be decided upon by all affected.” 

“Look here, Goodman,” interrupted 
Toddles, “ you are pirating my language.” 

“Was not aware of the fact,’ retcrted 
Tom. “I’m awfully sorry, old man, but bad 
habits are so easily copied.” 

An adjournment to a private part of the 
playground, as soon as the meeting termi- 
nated, was at once decided upon. 

“Shut up, you fellows!” cried Meldrom. 
“ More do, and less talk.” 

“Who's at it now—yah!” chorused the 
juniors. 

“ What I'm trying to say is, that as two 
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of the candidates for the post of Captain 
have withdrawn their names, the tug-of-war 
rests between Steadfast and Thorn.” 

“We knew all that before! Tell us some- 
thing we don’t know!” A cap (not the boy’s 
who threw it, you may be sure) struck the 
speaker in the face. He contented himself 
with saying: * That wouldn't be difficult.”” 

“ But 1 will tell you something you don't 
know,” shouted Tom. ‘I gather from 
certain expressions, freely vented by some 
juniors who, no doubt, flatter themselves 
upon the courage of their opinions " (inter- 
ruption), “ that we are divided in our choice. 
If there's no bribery,” laying a stress here, 
“and all is fair as it ought to be, then, I say, 
Steadfast is our man.” 

“Yah !’’ from the opposition. “ What's he 
done?” 

“Nothing!” from a member of the same 
party. 

« Why, you see, that's just it,” interposed 
Toddles. 

The point was not lost upon his listeners ; 
and Steadfast was loudly cheered. 

“Oh, we all know you'll vote for your 
master, Tom Goodman,” shouted Middle- 
ton, who was Thorn’s fag. ‘That slap in 
the face has worked wonders.” 

“I'd sooner at any time take aslap in the 
face from old Steadfast,” flung back Tom, 
“than I’d take Thorn’s bribes as you and 
your set have done.” 

There was a perfect howl of indignation at 
this. Middleton was much disconcerted. ‘Tom 
was called upon to frame an accusation, and 
to prove his words. I fancy the most indig- 
nant had the greatest cause to fear exposure. 

Middleton evidently thought he could brave 
it out. “Thorn has not bribed any of us,” 
said he. 

“Well, it certainly looked suspiciously like 
it last half-holiday, when a dozen or so of 
you were at Puffy Cutts bolting pastries and 
sweetmeats until two of you were ill after- 
wards, and had to be excused lessons (from 
over-exertion, you said).” 

“TI think I can understand 
demurely interrupted Toddles. 

“ Well, boys, it was over-exertion getting 
down the pastry and things scored up to 
‘Thorn’s account.” 

© Pirating my language again, Goodman,” 
said Toddles; but his words were drowned 
by the indignant yell which burst forth. 
So sudden was it that one mizht easily have 
detected the guilty parties by their want of 
indignation. Middleton looked sorry he 
spoke, but still tried to brave it out. 

“Oh,” said he, “if you are cad enough to 
go spying abont, and because a few of us 
were down at Puffy’s——-” 

“Oh, oh! So you were there?” 

“And just because Thorn happened to 
come in——"” 

“Shut up, you muff,” cried a boy, known 
to be of the Thorn set. ‘They'll not 
believe you if you speak the truth. You are 
only spoiling our man’s chance.” 

«The sneak spying around goes and gets 
it into his head that bribery and corruption 
are going on wholesale. I paid——” 

“Don’t introduce lying into the discus- 
sion,” quietly said Tom. ‘First hear what 
I’ve got to say, and then deny it if you can; 
but 1 warn you, if necessary, I’ll have Puffy 
Cutts up here and make him prove—his own 
words,” 

The juniors were silent enough now. Tom 
continued : 

“When you fellows had done stuffing at 
Thorn’s expense, Tabby and I went in- . -.” 

“Of course ‘The Inseparables’ were to- 
gether,” interrupted Toddles; “how else 
would they deserve their name?” 

“Shut up your nonsense, Toddles,” said 
one of the elder juniors ; “this is no laugh- 
ing matter.” 


that,” 
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“ But I was never more serious in my life,” 
expostulated Toddles. As he was known to 
be incorrigible, a battle of words with him 
was not attempted. 

And made our small purchase,” con- 
tinued Tom, unconsciously giving his tor- 
mentor another opening. 

* Depend on it he's speaking the truth 
now,” said Toddles, aside. At which there 
was a laugh. 

‘Tom grew desperate, and excitedly rattled 
away at his “explanations.” He was fre- 
quently interrupted by Toddles. So was I 
when [ attempted to back Tom up. Some of 
the remarks affected my dignity. I will, 
however, be magnanimous, and not repeat 
them, seeing they were not creditable to my 
fellow juniors; and were I to do so I would 
be exposing much lamentable ignorance on 
their part! I believe I expressed myself to 
this effect at the time. But it is just im- 
possible to convince a lot of juniors they are 
lamentably ignorant ! 

“All right,’ presently retorted Tom, 
meaning, 1 suppose, it was all wrong, * you 
may call me and Tabby ‘ spies,’ and * sneaks,’ 
and ‘cads,’ and just as many names as you 
please (and such, 1 see, comes from the 
parties who were at Putfy’s}, but you will 
not alter the facts. Now I'll recount a 
conversation that took place between me 
and Putly Cutts; you may draw your own 
inferences from it. I remarked to Putty: 
‘Doing a brisk trade to-day?’ + Pretty fai 
replied he: ‘only it don’t happen often 
enough.’ ‘How so?’ said I, ‘you seemed 
pretty well patronised just now.’ ‘1 can't 
grumble half-holiday days,’ said he. ‘Ive 
not been down on a _huif-holiday before,’ 
said I. ‘Don’t recollect you,’ said he. 
‘But,’ he added, ‘you have missed some 
rare treats.” ‘Have 1?’ inquired I.‘ Yes," 
said he, ‘you missed the distribution.’ 
And then he explained that some one (he 
mentioned no name) had agreed with him 
that ten shillings’ worth of goods were to 
be distributed amongst the boys of Hill- 
brow Hall on each half-holiday for three 
weeks.”” 

At this point the juniors’ faces underwent 
many changes. Some showed _ surprise, 
others indignation, a number looked * sheep- 
ish,’’ and a few slipped away, possibly under 
the impression it were better to be con- 
spicuous by absence when the storm which 
was brewing should burst. 

“ Now,” said Tom pointedly, “do you still 
persist in your denial, Middleton ?” 

“That Ido.” Suppose, as you say, Puffy 
did distribute things under the terms you 
name, is it fair to accuse Thorn unless you 
can prove it?" 

“ Hear, hear! "’ from one of the boys who 
had been excused lessons “from over- 
exertion.”” 

“It seems to me,” said Tomkins, the 
elder junior, “Goodman has either goue too 
far, or not far enough. If he only wants to 
spoil Thorn’s chance, he’s done it sure 
enough ; but, unless he justifies himself, it 
seems as if he has gone about it in a mean 
sort of way.” 

“Sohe has!”? “He's a cad!” “Catch 
me toading to anyone!” It was not difficult 
to locate these choice utterances. 

“Well,” said Tom coolly, ‘here comes 
Thorn. Suppose we hear what he’s got to 
say. I say, Thorn, just step here a minute, 
please.” 

““ What's all this row about?” said Thorn, 
coming up. 

“T accuse you,” said Tom, “ of bribing 
some of the fellows to vote you in Cap- 
tain.” 

“May I ask when, and how?" sweetly, 
instead of the burst of fury many antici- 
pated ; for Thorn had already shown himself 
nassessed of a bad, uncurbed temper, which 


+ he had vented, with little provocation, on 
» certain juniors. 

“ At Puffy Cutts’, said Tom shortly. 

Thorn gave his accuser an ugly look. I 
was called upon to remember it on another 
occasion, 

~ What folly, boys,” said Thorn, adopting 
a conciliatory tone. ‘It cannot be possible 
you give credence to Goodman's story. If it 
is true some one has been bribing the boys 
it does not follow Iam that individual. But 
Tam hardly conversant with what has taken 
place.” 

Tom briefly outlined it. 

In reply Thorn said: “I think Goodman 
shows something of spite (1 am not aware 
how I have earned it) in leading you, on this 
day in particular, to fix your resentment on 
me. I deny the charge, and appeal to your 
good sense not to allow it to weigh in the 
balance against your better judgment, which 
1 confidently rely upon to elect me your Cap- 
tain this afternoon.” 

A few boys, carried away by his words, at- 
tempted a cheer. It, however, fell flat; and 
it was evident Thorn was looked upon with 
suspicion by the majority. 

“Well,” said Tom, “let us leave out of 
the question the ‘free distribution.’ But I 
want to know—J do know; but I want con- 
firmation, or otherwise, from your own lips — 
if, when I saw you at Puffy Cutts last half- 
holiday, you stood treat or not; and if you 
did, for what purpose ?”? 

“T believe I did pay for some things.” 

“Oh, oh!” and “ Shame!’ 

“Which, I suppose, I had a perfect right 
todo?” 

“It depends on what you hoped to gain.” 

I think if Thorn had kept cool he would 
have allayed much of the suspicion against 
him. I do not think he ever stood much 
chance of being elected Captain. He had 
already shown much irritability of temper, 
and carried a “lordly” air not at all caleu- 
lated to win approval from a body of juniors, 
who have generally a gauge of their own by 
which they measure any pretence to “ social 
superiority.” Vague rumour, too, hinted at 
questionable practices in preparing his 
lessons; that he had more than once broken 
our rules, which was a far more serious 
offence in our eyes than breaking the estab- 
lished laws of the school (which latter it was 
rather more than suspected he had done); 
and that he had on more than one occasion 
taken the law into his own hands, and 
punished a luckless junior with undue 
severity. Add to this he had shown, as 
temporary Captain, a want of heartiness in 
our games; was almost a duffer at cricket 
(this, as we subsequently learned, for a pur- 
pose) ; and, as we shrewdly suspected, dis- 
liked by the seniors for his overbearing, in- 
tolerant ways; it goes without saying he 
was far from popular. And when a fellow is 
unpopular with a set of juniors, it is strange 
if they do not find a way of showing it! 

The last retort caused a crimson flush to 
mantle to his dark face. I suspect he was 
shrewd enough to see his chance of being 
elected Captain was nil. 

“Bah!” cried he. ‘What do I care for 
your opinion of me?" 

“A lot—just now, I’m thinking,’ said 
Toddles ; ‘that is, you know, if you want 
my candid opinion.” 

“I don’t want your opinion—nor any of 
the lot of you.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m sorry I spoke. Perhaps, 
after all, my opinion ain’t worth much. Ho! 
ho!” Toddles was under the impression 
his remarks always tended to mirth, and 
seldom missed laughing at them himself. 

“Tam a fool for holding intercourse with 
you at all,” cried Thorn, turning on his 
heel. “Do your worst—you don’t rule the 
school." And he abruptly left. 


“Not rule the school!” shouted Toddles 
after him, and whose assertion to the con- 
trary commences this chapter. ‘* You may 
alter your opinion about that before the day 
is many hours older.—Now, chaps,” address- 
ing the juniors, “as he's cast down the 
Rage, we may as well pick it up and see 
what truth there is in this ‘free distribution ’ 
business.” A stir amongst the juniors here 
caused an interruption. “Oh, I say, you 
know.” called Toddles, “don’t leave us yet, 
Middleton, and you others; we’re getting at 
the most interesting part.” 

But at Jeast a dozen boys persisted in 
leaving, and for no apparent reason, unless, 
as Toddles shouted after them, “The free 
pastry seems too tart for you to get down!” 

The affair was now soberly discussed—at 
least, as soberly as a lot of juniors could dis- 
cuss such an exciting topic. Most of the 
speakers became heated. About a dozen— 
sometimes more, sometimes less—spoke at 
onee. There was much diversity of opinion. 
Arguments advanced were no arguments at 
all. The language, too often, was personal, 
und not refined, though well enough under- 
stood by schoolboys. However, it came out 
pretty plain that many had, “by invitation 
of friends,” attended the “ free distribution ”’ 
at Puffy Cutts’. They excused themselves 
by explaining they had been led to believe it 
was “all right,” and not until the pastry was 
down, as Toddles said, did they find it was 
“all wrong.’ At these social gatherings, 
though the name of the generous donor did 
not transpire, Middleton (Thorn’s fag) 
invariably introduced the subject of the 
election of Captain, and extolled his master 
as a generous fellow, who would see to the 
juniors’ interests; and once, when carried 
away by his own eloquence, he added : 
you've had good proof to-day.” Toddles 
hereupon added; “We have had good proof 
to-day!" Which was the general opinion 
formed, 

Seizing a favourable opportunity, Tom 
shouted: “ And now as it is plainly shown 
who is the good fellow, you ought to go a 
plumper for him.” 

“ But what's he done to show he’s worthy 
the honour ? ” grumbled a boy known as the 
Pessimist, on account of his invariably 
“throwing cold water” and looking on the 
dark side of everything. 

“Why, as I said before,” explained 
Toddles, “that’s just the point requiring a 
keen perception to grasp; and it’s the reason 
we're going to elect him. But some of us 
have kept our eyes open, and he’s been a hard 
nut to crack between one’s eyelids. But, 1 
think, if all that can be said in his favour is 
impartially summed up, we may reckon 
we've got through his outer crust (without 
tinding it as hard to digest as some of you 
did Puffy’s), and taken a peep at the kernel 
inside.” 

Which uncertain metaphor was so much 
appreciated that it seemed doubtful whether 
the janiors would have any breath left when 
they had something to cheer about. It was 
remarked that those who had had the “ free ” 
pastry shouted the loudest of any. When the 
fact was pointed out to Toddles, he remarked, 
with his accustomed ambiguity: “ Thats 
jast it, you see.” Perhaps, by a show of 
enthusiasm in the direction to which popular 
opinion tended, they hoped to gain forgetful- 
ness of their past falling away in the eyes of 
their schoolfellows, foreseeing that if Stead- 
fast were elected there would be “free dis- 
tribution ’’ of a very different kind. 

Though Thorn might have difficulty to 
live down the false impression he would have 
had us believe we had formed of him, our 
forgiveness to the juniors who had fallen 
away from their allegiance to Steadfast was 
not withheld. | Toddles assured them, with 
impressive magnanimity, “ Greater than thou 
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hast fallen, whose temptation was not so 
great!” What could my feeble pen add to 
this ? 


I don't suppose you want me to tell you 
that Steadfast was duly elected Captain ; but 
I would like to tell why it was so. During 
the month of probation he had not attemptel 
to thrust himself under the notice of any. 
He simply pursued an even way; but whilst 
so doing many of his sterling qualities came 
out, and, if almost perceptibly, found their 
way to the seniors’ as well as the juniors’ 
hearts. His manly, gentlemanly ways 
carricd all before them. ‘The Principal 
treated him with marked consideration, but 
such as could not, otherwise than wilfully, 
be construed into favouritism—schoolboys' 
pet abhorrence! With all the masters, too, 
he was a general favourite. ‘To the juniors 
he showed a kind toleration. He would 
assist them to translate a diflicult passage of 
the classics, or, if he saw occasion, give a 
few words of good advice I never knew it 
pay to neglect. 

And so, when he was announced duly 
elected, such a cheer was given as never 
again, I fvel sure, re-awakened the echoes of 
Hillbrow Hall. The man was worthy the 
cheer with which we confided to his keeping 
our honour, and the honour of the schoo! we 
hoped, under his leadership, should one day 
find a prominent place on the scroll of Fame. 
Never, to my knowledge, were we disap- 
pointed in him. The trust we imposed in 
him was jealously guarded ; and to his 
endeavours, united with his strict sense of 
right and justice, and unswerving course in 
pursuit of it, was in no small degree due the 
founding of Hillbrow Hall. 

It would be tedious were I to take the 
other clections seriatim. Differing in many 
essential points from the rules and regula- 
tions of our great public schools, all that 
was agreed to, and all that was subsequently 
ilded, tended to one common end, whether 
carried on the suggestion of the Principal, 
the masters, or seniors or juniors—and that 
end was advancement. But I must exclude 
much of minor detail, as I have more than 
sufficient of important matter to fill succeed- 
ing chapters. It is of the battles themselves 
— ifI may thus figuratively express myself—I 
would particularly speak, only inserting suffi- 
cient of the “ manwuvring ” which led up to 
them for clear elucidation. 

For the due observance of law and order, 
the Doctor took upon himself the election of 
the monitors. They were of the Sixth, and 
Thorn was one. He early proved a thorn 
(Toddles's pun!) in the juniors’ side ; but of 
this in its place. The monitors were invested 
with certain powers, of which the infliction 
of corporal punishment, not exceeding two 
cuts on the hand, was one. Were this 
punishment exceeded the junior was to 
report direct to the Principal. The qualify- 
ing clause was very well in its way; but it 
placed no bar on the number of times a day 
such punishment might be inflicted! Thorn 
early took advantage of this opening, and 
more than one unfortunate junior’s life 
became a misery to him. Of these Tom and 
I occupied a prominent place. 

As the season was advancing the cricket 
club was taken in hand at once. On Stead- 
fast’s motion, seconded by Thorn (who out- 
wardly took his defeat with much composure), 
it was decided that the first eleven should be 
drawn impartially from the ranks of the 
Sixth and Fifth. The reason of this is 
obvious. Though an eleven might have 
been drawn from the Sixth, augmented as it 
had been by fresh arrivals, some of the Fifth 
at cricket far excelled their exalted class- 
mates. So it was decided a contest should 
be held on the next half-holiday, in the form 
of cricket match, to decide upon who were 
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worthy to figure in the “picked eleven.” It 
would be decided who qualified for ‘reserves’ 
at the same time. The event was likely to 
be of interest, and was looked forward to by 
many. Opinions differed as to who would 
gain the coveted posts of honour, Strange 
as it may sound, many looked upon Steadfast 
and Thorn with doubt. Either they were 
indifferent cricketers, or they had not yet 
revealed their best * form.” Their play had 
hitherto been of an ordinary character, 
whilst others, both Sixth and Fifth, had made 
brilliant displays. The juniors took their 
cue from the seniors, and were to hold their 
trial match the half-holiday succeeding that 
on which the seniors’ contest was decided. 
The seniors had drafted certain rules, 
which had been submitted to the Principal. 
He had made a few alterations, principally 
where the clauses seemed arbitrary to the 
juniors, his object being to act in a spirit of 
fairness to all. As to his rules, they were 
like unto those of the Medes and Persians. 
Strict they were, yet nothing tyrannous had 
place in them. Their object was to establish 
law and order; and when put to the test 
were found to work admirably. Circum- 
stances, of course, suggested a few alterations, 
but primarily they remained the same until 
Hillbrow Hall was firmly established. 
Though the juniors’ voices were heard in 
all the discussions, they did not always lend 
weight to the arguments, especially in 
matters more closely affecting the future of 
the Sixth and Fifth. They were, however, 
allowed to form their own cricket club. I 
was duly elected secretary, principally, I 
think, because no one else would take office. 
Until I begun collecting the subscriptions I 
was filled with a due sense of my import- 
ance. But you must remember a month had 
elapsed, which goes far towards saying 
pocket-money had become scarce! Some 
paid up, others promised, a number asked as 
a favour tu let the matter stand over until 
they heard from home—how seldom, I 
thought afterwards, they heard!—so that 
when I came to balance my accounts there 
was a deficit to the club of nine shillings and 
eleven-pence three-farthings! At a stormy 
meeting it was unanimously carried that I 
should pay the deficiency out of my own 
pocket. The full indebtedness was assessed 
at ten shillings, the farthing extra being for 
interest! One year of office was enough for 
me. My successor did better. He appealed 
to their honour. If that did not induce 
prompt settlement he publicly exposed them. 
One such reminder was generally sufficient ! 
Before the meeting broke up, Steadfast 
announced that the Doctor wished it made 
known that success had so far attended his 
efforts as to induce him to proceed with the 
erection of a boat-house, that certain boats 
might be put on the river at an early date. 
A suitable man would be engaged to look 
after them, who would also teach rowing and 
swimaiing, and keep the cricket ground in 
order. For this purpose he had in view a 
man who had figured highly in the cricket 
and football fields. 
The announcement was cheered to the 
echo, Toddles remarking, “ Rivers ain't of 
no use without boats!’ A rival wit sug- 


gested boats were of no use without a river, 
but Toddles was equal to the occasion by 
retorting, ‘‘ You just go to sea!” 

(To be continued.) 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


uit-poa Ants, Centipedes, Mantis, a few 

Butterflies and Moths, were all that I 

remember obtaining near Forrest Creek, 
besides what I have particularly mentioned. 

Thus a few months went by; then great 
excitement arose about the Mclvar diggings. 
Many were rushing there, and as our claims 
were worked out, and we saw no immediate 
prospect of finding more golden ground, we 
moved there also. Being “ lucky diggers,” 
as they called us, we planned to make the 
change in comfort; two fine tilted spring 
carts were purchased, and several horses, for 
we had now become reconciled to the large 
prices which still prevailed on the mines, and 
never looked twice at a pound note which was 
to be expended for health or comfort. 

Charlie and I by that time were very fair 
bushmen, and our great desire was to go off 
by ourselves into the real untravelled wilder- 
ness. This could hardly be done then, but 
the idea occurred to us that we might have a 
sort of preliminary canter by going straight 
across country from Mount Alexander to 
Mclvar, something like thirty miles, instead 
of travelling with the others along the beaten 
road, which was sixty miles or so. Leave was 
obtained, directions were easily got, and so, one 
afternoon, after we had seen all start, we two 

boys began our expedition. We took an old 
horse we owned with us, to carry our swags, 
that is, our packages of blankets, cooking-gear 
and grub, with a small calico awning —what 
we called a “fly "’—toserve us as a tent; I 
carried my rifle and Charlie his shot-gun. John 
Stead we left behind ; his party could not spare 
him, besides they had a decent claim to finish 
but he promised he would rejoin us some day 
when “ things” were more propitious. 

The route given us by an old bushman 
was as follows: We were to pass Mount 
Alexander on our left; then by the sun—~ 
we possessed no compass-—we were to steer 
north-east, through bush, across narrow 
flats, until we came to a wide plain, which 
we were warned was waterless. Still steer- 
ing north-east, we would in time strike a river, 
which was the Coliban; this water we were 
to follow to its junction with another broader 
stream; this was the Campaspe. Having 
crossed this river, we were to steer on north- 
east again, until, through broken, rocky, 
timbered country, we struck a creek, Wild 
Duck Creek by name. There, we were told, 
by going up and down its northern bank, we 
should strike dray tracks, by following which 
we should come shortly to the Mclvar 
diggings. This is the sort of direction one 
generally has given one in the wild parts of 
the earth. Now, I suppose, every foot of the 
ground we traversed on those memorable 
days is as settled and cultivated as Sussex 
or Kent; but forty years ago it was indeed 
only “a howling wilderness.”’ 

What a number of injunctions we had 
from the elders of our party before we 
separated! We were to be careful with our 
guns; we were to look out for snakes: we 
were to arrive at the rendezvous at Mclvar, 
certainly on the fourth day, before dark ; and, 
above all, we were to be sure and not lose 
ourselves! We took all this in very seriously, 
you may be sure ; we were good boys, believe ; 
and yet, so soon as they were all out of sight 
along the dusty road which led towards 
Bendigo, we cut a caper, raised a whoop, and 
started—clattering our pans and pannikins, as 
we made the old horse trot. John Stead 
shouted to us as we passed his claim, ‘‘ Good 
luck, my lads! I wish I were going with you.’”’ 


By Epwarp Roper, F.8.G.3. 
(With IMlustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART 1,—continued, 


It was getting dark by the time we had left 
all signs of humanity behind us. We found 
a pleasant camping-place amongst bushes, 
beside a pool of good water; there we hung 
our fly between two saplings, spread our 
blankets on the dry grass, and were at home. 
We hobbled our gallant steed, and knew he 
would not stray from the good feed round the 
water. We then boiled our billy for tea, and 
with bread, butter, and sardines were very well 
content. A full moon soon lit up the land- 
scape, which a grey, mysterious mist enveloped. 
It was warm, but there were no mosquitos, 
and as we heard nothing stirring, we were 
soon asleep. 

It must have been midnight when Lawoke. 
Something bit my neck! I brushed it off, 
then I felt things creeping all over me. I 
jumped up, shook myself and blankets, and 
lay down again. In tive seconds there were 
more and more crawlers about me, and every 
move I made caused me to be sharply 
nipped. Then Charlie awoke, exclaiming, 
and we both stood up in some alarm. 
What could it be? Ants? No, we had been 
told that they sting. This was not sting- 
ing, merely sharp pinching, which was 
bad enough; fancy hundreds of insects 
scampering rapidly about one, nipping as 
they went! 

We leapt clear of our sleeping-place, 
hopped about, ‘twas impossible to keep still. 
We brushed, and shook; we stamped, and 
flicked, and Hacked —it was no use. Then we 
stripped ourselves; shook all our clothing; 
pulled away our blankets, and shook them 
too; we drew on our shirts and trousers ; 
rolled our blankets so tightly about us that 
we said a midge could not get into them, 
and essiye:l to sleep. We did too, but not for 
long; the plague was as bad as ever! We 
repeatel this performance several times ; 
we were terribly hot, sleepy, and tormented ; 
then we gave up, and went some distance 
from the camp, and sitting on a log, slept 
there in peace till morning. Directly it was 
light we tried to discover what the beasts 
were, but could find no clue. I have often 
regretted since that we did not secure some 
specimens of the tormenting things; they 
felt like hard round beetles, the size of a grain 
of wheat. Iexpect we had spread our blankets 
over their dwelling-place. One blessing was 
that, unlike mosquitos, they left no knobs 
and wheals to remember them by. 

Our course that morning led us through 
open bush, across small flats on which Beef- 
wood—i.e. Shea-Oak trees—were scattered, 
beside blind creeks—that is, dry ones. Wo 
shot some lovely Parrots, and were amused 
to notice that we could discharge our guns 
close to our horse’s head without his even 
winking. There were Rosselas, Blue Moun- 
taineers, and a charming Blne Grass 
Parakeet amongst the birds we killed, and 
we skinned them when we halted for lunch 
at noon. 

That afternoon was very hot. It was 
quite early when we reached the margin of 
the plain we knew we were to cross, so, find- 
ing a nice creek —a series of holes, or lagoons 
—containing good water, we encamped be- 
side it. We had broiled parrots for our 
evening meal. 

The sunset was grand; a ridge of violet 
ranges lay across the distance against a pale 
yellow sky, the same colour as the grassy 
plain ahead of us. It was absolutely calm ; 
dead silence prevailed. It wes a peaceful, 
but hardly a picturesque, scene which was 


stretched before Charlie and me, as we 
reclined on our blankets, waiting for darkness, 
when we should at once turn in and, as we 
hoped, sleep peacefully. 

The dark was not long in coming in these 
regions. 

The moon rose grandly, and with it arose 
much to attract our attention. First a 
Mopoke began his melancholy ery close by 
us; it was answered a mile away, and then 
we heard the pair crooning in the distance. 
Next some frogs tuned up, and a fine time 
they had, piping, and groaning, and grunting 
the night through. Shortly after, most un- 
earthly screams were raised quite near; they 
were so weird, so woebegone, that we grasped 
our guns eagerly, and, standing up, peered 
into the gloom. The instant we moved, 
that noise ceased, and in ten seconds we 
heard it half a mile away. Birds passing 
overhead, we thought they were. All this 
time, in the trees around us, there was 
wheezing, choking, groaning, caterwauling, 
going on, and screams like children in pain, 
with whistling, mewing, barking, buzzing. 
It seemed as if every creature in the colony 
had collected around our camp to try their 
powers of voice. It was the first night 
Charlie and I had ever passed out in the 
real wilderness of Australia, and although 
what we heard did surprise us greatly. 
and mystified us too, yet we were more 
curious than afraid; although I freely 
admit some of the racket was quite alarming. 

We afterwards got used to these nccturnal 
outeries, and could identify most, but that 
night we knew very few of them. Above 
all the din, and more unearthly than any of 
it, were the strange outcries we had first 
heard. They were near to us again before 
long ; there appeared to be a dozen or more 
creatures at it, whether birds or beasts we 
could not decide. So close they were :hat 
we hoped to get acrack at them. I raised my 
gun to my shoulder in readiness. My move- 
ment, which they must have seen, caused 
instant silence amongst them, and again, 
within a minute, the wonderful cries were 
resounding in the distance. Later we 
discovered that they were a species of Cur- 
Jew. Fire attracts them. They run inost 
swiftly. I have never seen one at night, 
though I have known them to be close to 
me. Occasionally one meets them by day- 
light, when they are dazed and stupid and 
easily approached. As long as we could 
keep awake that night the clamour went on. 
I awoke several times and always the uproar 
continued. 

Day was just breaking when I finally 
aroused. A streak of saffron was drawn 
across the east; then a gleam of burnished 
gold shone on the overhanging clouds; 
quickly the saffron changed to crimson, the 
gold to tire, and the glorious sun wheeled up, 
and it was day. The concert ceased with 
the first glimmer of the dawn ; instead of that 
frightful tumult, I heard the fluting of some 
Magpies, sounding sweetly through the 
woods. When the light had grown strong, 
like a flash of green and crimson flame, a 
flock of Blue Mountain Parrots swept 
through the forest, between the great white- 
stemmed gum-trees. They uttered one pierc- 
ing screech as they passed across our fire and 

our fly. Next thing I heard I recognised 
quickly ; it was a very familiar noise, no les 
than the cooing of Pigeons. 

There was a cherry-tree, fall of fruit, 
within thirty yards of us. Lraised myself 


cautiously. There were ten ora dozen fine 
birds feeding beneath it. Charlie stil | slept 
profoundly. I took his gun, and, stepping ont, 
roused them, and got couple as they made 
off, one with each barrel. Charlie, awaking, 
alarmed at the report of the gun, sang out 
“What’s up ?— What’s wrong?” 

“It’s just a brace of birds for breakfast,” 
Ireplied. They were Bronze-winged Pigeons, 
large and fat. Within an hour they were 
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it was all mounds and hollows, perhaps four 
feet in depth and width ; 80 one can under- 
stand that it was a most trying surface to 
walk over. The earth was covered sparsely 
with coarse, dry grass in clumpsor ‘‘tussocks”” 
a foot high. We noticed no flowers. Often 
we put up birds about the size of Thrushes ; 
they resembled quails. We had no small 
shot with us, or would have bagged a brace 
of these microscopic game-fowl for our grow- 
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trudging alongside our laden horse, heads 
down, thirsty, and getting very tired with 
our monotonous tramp, when, ahead of us, 
we noticed a large bird, the largest by a 
long way which we had yet seen in that 
country. It was half a mile off. We halted. 
What was it? It was moving, picking as 
it went. It was not afraid of us; perhaps it 
had not yet seen us. Was it an Emu? 
Decidedly not. A gigantic Pigeon? Possibly. 


“* Hundreds of cockatoos surrounded us, screaming frightfully."” 


sizzling in the frying-pan; and good they 
were. 

Our course that day was over the plain 
before us. It was hot; there was no shadow ; 
the sun from a cloudless sky beat down upon 
us fiercely, but the wind, what little there 
was, came from the south, which kept down 
the temperature slightly. The plain was 
what they call “ Crab-holes,” or as some say, 
“ Bay o’ Biscay ground,” which means that 


ing collection. But we made a mental note 
of them. 

It was mid afternoon. We were slowly 
drawing nearer to the violet ranges to the 
north-east of us, but there were still some 
miles of pale yellow plain to struggle across 
ere we could reach them, and we were able 
to keep up our spirits only because we saw, 
much ptarery a timbered valley, and hoped 
that the river Coliban was there. We were 


A Goose? No—impossible. A Turkey? 
Were there Turkeys in Australia? I believed 
not, but Charlie said he had heard Stead 
speak of them; so we thought it might be 
one, yet from the large head this bird looked 
to have, we were doubtful. 

“Let’s shoot it, anyway,” said Charlie. 
This was easily said; but how were we to 
approach within range of my rifle on that 
bare plain without a speck of cover? Then 
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we remembered having heard that on the 
prairies of the Canadian North-West, birds 
and beasts will allow a horse or cow to 
approach them ; should we try if this same 
holds good on this Australian prairie? Agreed. 
Then we went on slowly, always keeping the 
herse between us and the bird. It was still 
moving, and, fortunately, in the direction we 
were bound ; it was picking to right and left, 
paying little heed to us. We were gaining 
on it. Then it took to zig-zagging. It led 
us acouple of miles thus ; often it was hidden 
in the hollows; as often it was standing on 
a hillock, looking at us. We chased the 
thing thus for an hour. We were getting 
tired of the fun ; besides, we had approached 
the timbered valley I have mentioned, and 
could see a gleam of water in it. It was the 
Coliban, and we were impatient to reach the 


river. “Oh! shoot at the beggar, anyway,” 
said Charlie; “we are within two hundred 
yards.” 


“ Here goes, then,” I answered. and I laid 
my rifle across the horse's back, took steady 
aim, and pulled. Well, the thing keeled 
over, and hardly stirred a feather! We ran 
up eagerly. No, it was not a Turkey —that 
was positive. The upper part of it was 
warm brown, barred with black; so was its 
tail, which was white, but had a broad bar 
of black across it, and it was grey under- 
neath, a3 were its head and neck. It was 
feathered to its beak, and had big yellow 
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eyes, No, decidedly it was not a Turkey, but 
tnat it was a pame-bird we were certain 
fzom_ its feet. It was very heavy too, 
weighing twenty pounds at least. Had we 
gota prize? We thought so. 

We were so intent upon our game, that we 
had not noticed that a white Cockatoo was 
circling over u: It was silent when we first 
perceived ii, with its sulphur-coloured crest 
raised up, examining us curiously. 

“Knock that bird over; it will do for 
supper,” I cried to Charlie. 

He did so; it fell, wounded, and began to 
shriek vehemently. Then from the trees 
ahead came hundreds of these birds; they 
surrounded us, screaming frightfully. Parties 
of a dozen or more made sweeping dives at 
us, passing within a@ yard. Some alighted 
by their wounded friend, and held a clamor. 
ous consultation - it was deafening. W 
killed a couple more; the shots were inaudible, 
through the yelling of the Cockatoos, 

Then we hung the big bird wh name 
we did not know on the horse, picked up the 
dead Cockatoos, having with some difliculty 
ded one out of pain, and we 
hoping to pet away frem 
the ear-piercing din. 

It was half a mile to the water. They con- 
tinued with us, sereeching and yelling ; and 
when we had found a good camping: place, 
and were arranging our plans to pass the 
night there, these Cockatoos alighted on the 


trees around and watched us—not silently — 
till nightfall. The more we hallooed and 
gesticulated, the louder they screeched. Go 
to the parrot-house at the Zoo, in London, 
multiply the sounds you hear there about 
ten times. and you will have some idea of 
what we listened to all that evening. 

Just as we had decided where to sling our 
fy, to our great surprise, a young fellow 
appeared beside the lagoon. He looked 
pleasant; he pointed laughingly at the 
Cockatoos around us, and as soon as he 
was near enough to enable us to hear his 
voice above their clamour, * Why, what 
have you been doing?” he shouted; but 
glancing at our gear, he went on: “Hello! 
a Turkey? My land! You have been 
smart!” 

We said it was certainly not a Turkey. 

“Oh, well,’ he replied, “in this queer 
country that’s what they call them; but 
they're not like American Turkeys—no, nct 
much. IT reckon that properly it’s a Bus 
but they're fine eating, you bet—oh, 
wuess they’re that.” 

So then we knew what country he hailed 
from, and I said, “We came out by the 
Concordia from Boston; what ship did you 
come in?" 

~ By the Ocean Eagle from New York,” he 
answered. ‘Then we shook, and immediately 
were friends. 


(To be continurd.) 


Double-headed ‘Guano, sleeping, or Stump-tailed Lizard, 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


AN ADVENTURE ON A SCOTCH 
STEAMER. 
1k bunks were full, the night air cool, 
We slept upon the deck ; 
Collar and tie I laid hard by, 
Td loosed them from my neck ; 
But when with morning light we rose. 
And looked out for our missing clothes 
To make the perfect swell, 
Some canny Scot had bagged my tie— 
I only wish I'd had a try 
To collar him as well! 
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A NEW MICRO-COLLECTING BOX. 
By CLaupE A. Pyetr. 


W. W. 


HAVING just carried into effect designs for a lox 
specially adapted for collecting Micro-Lepidontera, 
I give a description of it, believing that it will be 
found of great service to those who might construct 
one. The two accompanying diagrams represent the 
ixterior aud lid of the box. 

The box, which is circular in form, is divided dia- 
metrically’ into compartinents, to which there are 
entrances by openings in the side of the box. These 
openings correspond with one of the sume size in the 
lid. the top of which is of glass, su that when it 1 
revolved the compartments are in tur open for the 
reception of a moth and alternately closed, aud tlie 
moth imprisoned. 

To make the bor, a piece of cardboard slightly 
thicker than postcard should be used. First cut out 
of it a circle according to the intended dimensions of 
the box (a convenient size will be one 2} inches in dia. 
meter). Then cut a piece toa length mfficient toform 
the side, and map out on the circle the desired number 
of compartments (say ten). 

The cant partitions to form these can be dovetailed 
where they cross in the centre, and care must be taken 
to make them level with the side. 18 is as well to cut 


them a little beyond the required height, so that when 
they are alterwards secured to the side they gan be 
rubbed down on a sheet of emery-papcr. Before fixing, 


however, mark ont on the cide the squares which ‘will 
serve as openings to the compartments, aud cut them 
out carefully with a sharp pen-kuife. Then fix the side 


an of the box and preserve the roundtess 
t the fingers. 

This tinishe, insert the dovetailed partitions, wich 
must be attached to the side by paper, and proceel to 
the formation of the lid, This must extend three- 
fourths of the way dewn, and meet a ledge of eard- 
board occupying the reimuining fourth, which 1 
gummed to the box. The circular glass lid can be 
Kept well in position by making the outer side of ti « 
box constituting the rim of the lid of two thickness: 
the inner cue being shorter so that the gluss can re 
upon it, and for protection a ring of curdbourd, abo 
4 quarter of au inch wide, should be placed on the ed 
of the glass on the top surface. When covered wii 
rome durable material, for which parchment is well 
adapted, the box is complete. 

It will be seen that it ix impossible to utilise all the 
compartments without the possibility of a micro 
escaping from the compartment which happens not te 
be closed by reason of the presence of the hole in the 
lid. ‘Therefore it is well to block up oue, which can 
serve us a sturting-point, as per illustration. 

Very little need be said in conclusion as to the utility 
and convenicnee of the box, which may be readily 
comprehended. It suffices for at least a deen ynll- 
boxes, for it is by ns difficalt, to secure two 
moths in one compartment, especially with the more 
minute species. Insects can be captured ou palings or 
trunks with the greater certainty, as thelr movements 
can be watched through the glass lid. The box need 
not be exeli-ively devoted to micro-collecting, as the 
Eopithecitie und other smaller Geometree can be easily 
boxed, whilst in emergency cases it cau even be 
utilised for the larger Sfacro-Lepideptera, 
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COURAGE. 

‘Lu Queen of Denmark—the mather of the Pri 
ot Wales—is now in her eightieth year. It is little 
known that the aged lady has a withered hand. The 
injury was the result of a mauling by a tame tiger, 
which she received in her youthful days. Though 
was seriously hurt—the "tiger, er, had on 
attacked her in play—she bore herself with singular 
courage, and induced the avimal to follow her to where 
she know she wuld find the pa'ace guards, The tizer 
was then shot. 


TO ONE OF MANY. 


Wu dost thou swell with conscious pride, 
As though thou wert unique, 

And put on such amount of “side” 
With such unbounded “cheek ” 7 


Thy claim to merit I reject, 
Though thou be waxen fat: 

1 grieve that thou art so stiff-necke 
For no more cause than that. 


Thou couldst not hold thy heal more high 
If there had ne'er been found 

Beneath the circle of the sky 
A bigger man all round. 


Beware the deadly pride of puree, 
Beware the pride of place, 

Beware the only passion worse - 
The puffed-out pride of face. 


For thon sbalt find, where'er thou go, 
Thy fellows, without doubt ; 
For, after all, the Mumps, you kuow, 
Are very much about. 
Cd. Be 
St. Barnabas Vicarage, 


Sutton, Surrey. 


A BRIDE ON AN OSTRICH. 


Tue story of an attempt to ride an ostrich is thus 
tell in the “Washington Star" by an eye-witness of 
ye encounter: “A cowboy, who had vanquished 
every pony he ever undertouk to break in. was induced 
tetryan ostrich, After an hour's hard work, he euc- 
eveled in mounting the bird, which at first tried to 
sluke him off, then to get away by running: but 
shese tactics, of course, had no effect npon the cowboy. 
Then, in spite of all'the man could do, the ostri 
succeeded in etting its head round and seizing the 
mun by one leg. He doubled his feet under him, 
aml the ostrich reached over its wings, and got 0 
zeal hold of his back, throwing him heavily to the 
xround, and trampling on him. It took three of us to 
chase the infuriated ostrich away,and we accomplished 
it barely in time to save the man’s life.” 
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ATTACKED BY WHALES. 


Tuk new screw steamer Seminole, 2,557 tuns, the 
pmperty of W. P. Clyde and Company, of New York, 
rewntly arrived at Jacksonville (Fla.) with her plates, 
beth on the port and starboard side, deeply indented, 
Siw met, while on the voyage, with a singular accident, 
in running into a school of whales. One of the big fish 
wus strnek by the cutwater, breaking its back. The 
f-h began to spont blood, when five of the other whales, 
~me of whom appeared to be 75 feet ta 100 feet in 
length, ecemue:l enraged, and withlrawing to a short 
distance from the steamer, are allegwl to have borne 
down on her with hendiong speed. The force of the con. 
crssion caused the steamer to vibrate from stem to stern. 
This manceuvre was repented by the fish four times in 
rucceasion. The vibrution of the Seminole under there 
repeated shocks was such that many of her passengers 
were thrown to the deck. ‘The furniture in the after- 
cabin was broken from its fastenings. After the fourth 
charge the whales, sume of whom had receive serious 
injury, gave up the unequal contest, and withdrew, 
spenting great streams of blood, that discoloured the 
water for a considerable distance around the vessel. 
They appearell to be too weak to renew the assault, 
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AMERICAN CYCLING. 


Tv one inay credit the New York Life. cycling must be 
Tather a hazardous pastime in that city : 


Wantel: A knce-pan smooth and hart, 
Unscamed and a perfect fit, 

Preparel from stuff uncommonly tough, 
That is warranted not to split. 


Wantel: A brand-new set of ribs, 
Not made for vain divpluy. 

Not twisted, torn, or warped or worn, 
But curved in the proper way. 


Wanted: A pair of perfect ears— 
No fluted edges for me, 

An ear not ground, but round and sonnd, 
Ae a real good ear should be, 


Wanted: A face. Iam not vain, 
And a good plain face will do, 

That fs not a sight—with the colour white— 
For I'm tired of black and blue. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


A wan that’s new I'll be once more 
When these parts have been supplied ; 

And maybe, then, I will mount again 
‘That wheel and learn to ride! 
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A FALSE REPORT. 


A RBPORT, since happily contradicted, recent reacl:d 
Frgland that the island of Juan Fernandez (which, by 
the way, is pronounced “Ho-an! Fer-nan-deth ") wus 
disappearing, if it had not already gone, swallowed np by 
the sea during seismic chang The island is practic- 
ally a bit of rock of thirty-six square miles, and is 420 
miles west of Valparaiso. While it has always been 
identified as Crnsoe's home, Defoe really puts the island 
to the other side of South America, near the mouth «f 
the Orinoco, It has had a chequered history from the 
time it was discovered by the Spaniard after whom it 
‘was named, some three hundred years ago, Alexander 
Selkirk undoubtedly lived upon it Letween 1704 aul 
1709, while, ten yeurs later, it Was for a few years u:cl 
by Chili ag a penal settlement. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


“Taxis world is a difficult world indeod, 
And the people are hand to sui 
For the mau who plays the violin 
14 a bore to the man with a flute. 
“And I myself have often thought 
How much better ‘twould be, 
If every one of the boys I know 
Would only agree with me. 
“ But since they will not, the very best way 
To, make this world look bright, 
Is never to miind what others say, 
But to do what you feel is right.” 
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Jack's Mamma: There were threo slices of cake In 
the pantry, Jack, and now there isonly ono. How does 
that happen? 

Jack : Itwas so dark in there, mamuna, that I did not 
sce the third one, 


OUR LIFEBOAT HEROES. 


JARVIST ARNOLD, 


(From a photograph by W. H. SAWYER, Walmer.) 


THERE has just passed away at Dover, full of years and 
honours, Jarvist Arnold, coxswain of the Kingsdown 
lifeboat, one of those gallant men who have been ro well 
styled “ heroes of the Goodwin Sands.” For twenty years 
Arnold held this arduous post, and during that period the 
Kingsdown boat was the means of saving considerably 
over a hundred lives. One of the most remarkable 
Tesenesin which he participated was in the great gale on 
the night of Feb, 12, 1870, when practically every 1 
whieh had taken shelter in the Downs was wreck 
Among these was the ship Gl-adura, to the assista 
of whosecrew the Kinz-own men went. The weather 
was 60 bitterly cold that the spray froze aa it was 
blown off the sea. Four journeys ad to be made. and 
£0 terrible was the weather that a fresh crew had to be 
obtained for the lifchoat on each eecasion ; but Jarvist 
Arnold etuck to lis post thronynout, and the result of 
that night's effort was the saving of twenty-nine live-. 
Another trying experience for the gallant old lifeboats. 
man _was When the steamer Sorrento was wrecked on 
the Goodwins on the night of Dec. 17, 1872, a stirring 


story that we purpose telling and illustrating iu out 
sistMAs NUMBER. The Kingsdown and 
almer beats pat off to the vessel, and, after grent 
difficulty, seven of the lifeboatsmen from each bout 
were put on the Sorrento, including three of Arnold's 
sons, to render any assistance possible, sich as Hght- 
ening the vesel. It soon became evident that th: 
Sorrento was breaking up, and the Walmer bout, in 
endeavouring to cet alongside, Was da-lied againet the 
eteamer aud disabled. Undaunied by this catastrophe 
Arnold put his boat towards the vessel, and, after som 
hairbreadth escapes from being swash, the lifeboat 
suecestfully took off the forty-six persous clustered on 
the brilxe of the steamer, which broke up almcst 
immediately after. Arnold’ wus laid to rest in the 
quiet churehyard at Kingsdown, near the scene of so 
many of his gallant deeds. 
‘All B.O.P.” readers should know that there are xu 
* Boy's Own" lifeboats on the coast. as subscribed {. - 
by early readers of our pages— one at Love, in Curuwall, 
und the other at Poole, in Dorset. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


Send Her Vie-tor - 


SpectaL NoTicE.—We find that our publisher has now 
in stock only the following back numbers, parts, and 
vols. of the “B.O.P."" All previous to ‘these it is 
quite impossible for us to supply—but they may 
sometimes be obtained by advertisement in, say, the 
“Bazaar,” or of second-hand booksellers, We have, 
then, in print, Vols. XIV, to the present ; from Part 
177, and from No. 873. 


°° 


W. H. ConkILt.—The tube should be about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter. and a piece about twelve or four- 
teen inches long will be enough. Read the article care 
fully before commencing to build, as all particularsare 
given, 

ARAB STRED.—There is a camera obscura in working 
order at the Crystal Palace, 


Hupent.--It is very unlikely that Victor Hugo would 
anawer uny letters addressed to him. He has been 
deal for some years. 


BroMenkAD.—We have had many articles on coins : 
refer tobuck volumes. A good book on British coins 
ix Thorburn’s, published by Upeott Gill. 


InxuM Scnipo.—There is Mr. Marston's shilling book 
‘on angling published by F. Warne & Co, and 
Martin's book on toat-fishing, published by Sampson 
Tow & Co. There are the volumes in) Longmian's 
Badminton Library; but they cust half-a-guines 
cach, 


Ivy-LEAP—Rain-water is always used for maceration, 
When we tell you exactly how to do a thing in our 
articles, you should follow the instructions exactly if 
you wish to obtain the proper result, 


J.-H. PARsoNaGE.—We have several times given 
diagrams of a cucter's rigging and saila, See earlier 
volumes. 


Oxr Year's ReAvDER.—The examination papers for 
almost all Government examinations are published 
by the Queen's printers, Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Handing Street, Fetter Lane, Kc. 


1. H. P.—The only thing is to get a personal introduc- 
tion, or apply with copies of your testimonials. We 
fancy you Would have a goud chance with such 
experiences, 


Laxce.—There is a book on wood carving pubs 
lished by Bemrose & Sons; there are illustrations 
of the tools in the catalogue issued by Melhuish, of 
Fetter Lane. 


H. J, DaFrony.—Gloncester crypt was built by Abbot 
Serlo between 1089 and 1100; the rext of his work 
has been destroyed. York erypt was bailt by Arch. 
bishop Rogers in N71. The eathedral was built by 
Thomas of Bayeux, 1070 to 1100, but all his work 
has gone. A portion of the present crypt was prob- 
ably part of the church built by King Edwin in 627, 
or of that built by Archbishop Albert in 767, None 
of our old cathedrals were built all at once. It took 
hundreds of years, and much rebuilding inextensions 
and repairs of damages, before they became as we 
see them. 


I. Vivari.—For the outriggers try. Nettlefold’s, 
Holborn; for sculis Ayling, Vanxhall. See the 
Rowiaz Almanac, 
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C-ous Hap-py and Glo-ri-ous Long to 


Wriis—1. We have not heard of it. 
Raft” appeared in the third volume. 


A. H.—To find the gearing of a cycle: multiply the 
diameter of the driving wheel in inches by the 
number of teeth on the crank-axle chain wheel, and 
divide the result by the number of teeth on the other 
chain wheel. 


J. W. Criprs.—Mons. FE. Zier is a French artist; the 
only illustrations we have had of his were those for 
“The Last of the Paladins.” 


L. WALTERS (Ceylon).—We thank you for your letter, 
which we read with great pleasure. 


2. “The Giant 


A Tarver READER.—The address given is sufficient, as 
are all the addresses in our articles, Nettlefold's, how- 
ever, do not sell catamarans, but screws und rooves : 
sce Vol. XIV. p. 603. You are not likely to get a 
catalogue, and had better ask the prices of the things 
you want, 


F. J. M.—Lendon {s quite n sufficient address for n 
London newspaper. What docs the particular 
nutuber in Fleet Street matter ? 


PiccoLo.—Any music-seller could get one for you if he 
had not one in stock, 


FRIENDLESS STRUGULER.—You can do no good unless 
you are apprenticed. If you want something to 
decupy your time buy “ Mechanies,” and if you w: 
n good bouk on the subject buy Lorey’s, price 4. 
issuct by the Cambridge University Press; but it is 
useless begiuning on that unless you are fairly well 
grounded in arithmetic and algebra, 


F. V. CarubersToxr.—Consult the advertisements in 
“The Gardener's Chronicle,” or *Ganlening,” or 
“The Journal of Horticulture,” or some such paper. 


S, Procrer.—You might find the “Treatise on Navi- 
gation,” published by W. & R. Chambers, would suit 
you. Any bookseller would get it for you. 


Navy (N.C. T.).—In a first-class battleship there are 
about 600: in a first-class cruiser from 500 to 550, 
‘This iy including both officers and men. Ina gun- 
boat there would be from 5U to 80, but it all depends 
on the ship. The ranks are the same in all vessels, 
but of course there are not so many officers in the 
smaller ones. 


A THRFSHING-MACHINE MAN.—There is Michael Rey- 
nolds’s “Stationary Engine Driving,” and D. Kk. 
Clark's “Steam and the Steam Engine” ; both cost 


3s. 6d., and both are published by Crosby Lockwood 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


the oboe By : 
bassoon ttlat, 2. Yes, iti for a male to wear 
female attire in public, and for a femule to wear 


mule attire. We do not know how this is affected by 
ration 


STEAMSHIPS.—1., No, you could not make a record 
dise yoursclt, as they have to be cast in vulcanite ; they 
can ‘be bought at ‘ls. each. 2. The needle passing 
over the lines on disc causes the diaphragm to 
vibrate. 3. The weight on needle should not be 
excessive, of it will Wear the surface of the dise 
quickly, sad the coun’ will not be clear. 


GOD Save The QUEEN 


A. M.—The covers supplied by us for binding the year's 
numbers of the “ B.0.P.” are not intended to include 
the Christmas and Summer Numbers also. 


Caxorist.—Yes, the canoe will carry a small lugsail ; 
use bamboo for mast and yard; ballast is not 
required for cruising about, but is more suitable fur 
racing craft with a big spread of sail. A centre- 
board would be very much in the way. 


C. H. Cox.—Mahogany is the best wood for canoe 
planking. If you build her “clinker” the strakes 
should be about four {aches wide, and should run the 
whole length of the canoe, tapering away gradually 
to stem and stern posts, the edges being bevellet off 
for the next plank to He against. The same rections 
will do to build on, and the keel can be 1} inch 
square, rabbeted along, and trimmed to shape after 
the planking is finished. If you build her “corvil” 
the strakes should not be more than 24 inches wide 
on mnidship section, 


f LETOWN.-1. Yes. 2. See our “Indoor 
nes" for illustrated pructical instructions on ven- 


triloguisn. 3, A pin, with which the wires ure 
manipulated. 
PERPLENED.—The sooner you give a wide berth to 


your so-called friends the better. 
ire us fulse ax they are debasing. 


Their suggestions 


Competitions. —All certificates awarded are sent ont 
from the office by post to the winners as soon as 
ready, Competiturs are not required to call, or to 
forward stamps. 


Ti. Wattox.—1. The measurements yon ask for are too 
numerous to be given in this column, especially as 
you will find full instructions for making a dplate 
camera in the articles on making a hand eantem in 
the monthly part for November 1891. 2. Either J. 
Lancaster & Son, 7 Colmore Row, Birmingham. of 
Watkinson & Co., Merrion Mills, North Street, Leeds. 
3. The lens by Dollond would be best, but we should 
ket an “Optimus” if possible. Of course you mot 
ask for fittings for a }-plate camera. 4 


Hengnt Wirsos.—We have not scen the eamera sot 
meution, but have not the least doubt that it is wert! 
the money, as it is made by the Eastman Cumpar 


W. F. C.—We think the two cameras yon mention are 
just ona par. The “ Zoka" charging works al right 
so far as we lave seen. 


E. N.—1. Yes, the higher the number the finer the 
wire. 2. Of course {f you use less wire on the dynamo 
you will get less current. 


Rorenr Grnp.—Certainly brass will not answer a 
well as platinum, for the electric sparks will soon 
corrcde it, and then it will need cleaning. Nothing 
does so well as platinum. 


Nort Dossox.—The fault is your own, not ours 
We only publish articles by men who can be relied on, 
and we have already received letters from other 
correspondents who have succeeded in making the 
bout travel well: so we advise you to try again aud 
exercise a little more care ; see the pipe is quite open 
by blowing a little water through it before lighting 
the lamp. 


E. F.,B., (Geneva),—No, the story has never bea 
reprinted from our pages. i 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 
A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 


By G. A. Henry. 


(With IMustrai 8 by ALFRED PEAR 


CHAPTER VII, 


ied forward by the Auemba tribesman 
to the vil had i 1 for the next four 
days the tr ers ve ( 1 at the villages 
where they halted for the nig They had no difficulty 
in purchasing milk, : ep, an and, indeed, 
bought more of the 1 r dful for their daily 
its 
Ww 20t know what t ing’ will be,” 
Cap is ; to take a 


couple of « ts with us, so that, if he cuts off our 
supy » shall be able to hold on " 

Sev f rs were now without loads, and the 
duty of driving the goats was assigned to them. Just 
as th i 2 fourth morning, a party of 
natives were seen approaching; among them was on¢ 
who was evidently, a.,chief, 


“* Dat finished dem, sah,’ 
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“The King M’Tembo sends me to wel- 
come you in his name; he is sorry that 
his young men attacked you, and will 
gladly be friendly with you. He has sent 
me to escort you on your journey; he 
himself will meet you at his royal village.” 

“We are glad to hear the king's 
words,” the captain replied. “ We our- 
selves wish only for peace. We do no 
harm as we go along; we pay for all wo 
want and do no man an injury; why 
should there be trouble between us and 
the Auemba ?” 

“Tt is true,” the chief replied; “the 
white man knows many things of which 
we are ignorant. We know that they 
cannot wish to take our country, and we 
should be glad to trade with them.” 

“We have not come hither to trade,” 
the captain said; “the Arab traders 
supply you with what goods you need, 
and we have no thought of interfering 
with them. Weare but travellers, who are 
journeying though the country that our 
countrymen may know how great a land 
it is, and how its rivers flow, and where 
the mountains and great forests are ; just 
as your king might send some of his chiefs 
to our land to report to him as to our 
people and our ways. If they were to 
come, they would be made very welcome, 
and many strange things would be shown 
to them.” 

The chief seemed pleased with this 
answer, and taking his place by the side of 
Captain Gilbert, asked him many things 
about England, through an Arab who 
accompanied him. He was astonished 
when he heard that the people lived in 
houses built of stone, very many. times 
larger than the royal abode of the king; 
that they had ships that moved through 
the water without sails or paddles; that 
the cloth he sold was not made in looms 
worked by hand, like those in use in 
Africa, but that hundreds together were 
driven by a great machine that moved by 
steam from boiling water. 

“TI am convinced,” the captain said 
that evening, “that whatever M'Tembo's 
designs may be, this chief is not aware 
that he has any evil intentions towards 
us; he looks to me an honest fellow.” 

Two days’ further journey brought 
them to the royal village; there were 
numbers of men about, but these were 
for the most part without arms, and there 
was no appearance of any unfriendliness 
in their demeanonr. 

A large hut had been prepared outside 
the village, and the chief ushered the 
white men to this, and their followers 
encamped around it. Presently a mes- 
senger came out from the village, and 
said that the king was in readiness to 
receive the white men. 

“We will not take our rifles,” the 
captain said, “it will look as if we mis- 
trusted him ; but we will each put a brace 
of pistols in our pockets. Six of the men 
shall come with us as an escort, taking 
their muskets with them; four of the 
bearers shall bring the presents we picked 
out yesterday evening.” 

When all was ready, they proceeded to 
the royal abode, which was situated in the 
centre of the village; the chief and his 
interpreter accompanied them. On arriv- 
ing within twenty yards of the hut, the 
Zanzibar men were halted, and the four 
whites went on alone with the chief, the 
porters, withthe presen ts, following behind. 
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The king was seated on a stool in the 
centre of the apartment into which they 
were shown; two boys with fans stood 
beside him. 

“The white men are welcome,” he said; 
“the king is glad that they have come to 
see him.” 

“We are glad to meet you, king; it 
was unfortunate that we were unable to 
see you when we came through before. 
Had we done so, you may be sure that no 
misunderstanding would have arisen. I 
have brought some more presents as a 
proof of our good-will towards you.” 

The king looked at the goods as they 
were spread out by the porters; a case 
of rum was the only one that appeared 
to give him any lively satisfaction. “I 
should like another of those,” he said, 
pointing to it. : 

“T will give you another, king, but our 
supply is now running very short, and we 
have other chiefs, who did us service on our 
way up, for whoin we must keep the rest.” 

“T should like twenty muskets and 
ammunition,” the king said. 

“We have no spare ones,” Captain 
Gilbert replied shortly. ‘“ We need them 
for our own defence, and there is no say- 
ing where we may meet with treachery. 
I would not part with one of them until 
we arrive at the coast.” 

The king sat in silence for some time; 
then he said, “ There is no need for more 
talk. I will send over for the other case of 
fire-water. Presents will be sent.” 

“T am glad to be out of the village, 
captain,” Mr. Adams said, as they walked 
back to their hut; “he is an evil-looking 
rascal, and there must be several hundred 
men in the village; it would have been 
awkward if he had ordered us to be 
attacked.” 

“ Tt would have been very bad for him,” 
the captain replied dryly. “I would cer- 
tainly have put a bullet through his head 
the moment after he had given the 
order.” 

Two hours later, one of the king's 
officers came across, with two slaves driv- 
ing eight very skinny goats. 

“What are these?" Captain Gilbert 
asked. 

“ They are presents from the king,” the 
ofticer replied. 

“You must be lying; they must be 
presents sent by some poor peasant to a 
passing stranger. Take them away at 
once, and do not venture to come to me 
with such a story as that.” 

An honr later, a train of slaves came 
out from the village. with large bowls of 
cassava beer, a cauldron of boiled rice. 
several goats roasted whole, and twenty 
living ones in good condition, rolls of 
native cloth, a dozen skins of lions and 
other animals, and four tusks of ivory. 
The officer in charge of them informed 
Captain Gilbert that the king was very 
angry with the officer who had made such 
a mistake. 

“IT knew that it was an error,” Captain 
Gilbert replied; “the smallest chief in 
Africa would not have insulted a white 
man by offering him such a present. I 
see that the king knows what is due to 
himself, as well as travellers in his country. 
Thank him from me, and offer him this 
sword as a farewell present from me,” and 
he handed to the officer an Indian sword, 
with a steel handle partly gilt, and a velvet 
scabbard. 
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“ There must be a strict watch kept until 
we are through this fellow's country, 
Adams. I don’t think it is likely that 
he will attack us so close to his village; 
but I feel pretty sure we shall not get out 
without fighting. There is no doubt that 
he has set his mind on our forty muskets, 
not to say the rest of our goods. You had 
better get those signal rockets out of my 
box, and those red and green fires ; they are 
likely to give the fellows a bad scare if 
they attack us.” 

The night passed quietly. One of the 
whites and six Zanzibar men kept guard, 
relieving each other every two hours ; but 
everything remained quiet. As they werc 
preparing for their start at daybreak, the 
chief who had escorted them to the village 
came out. He said good-bye tothem. He 
was accompanied by two or three other 
chiefs. The leave-taking was of a formal 
character, and, indeed, it seemed to the 
travellers that the manner of the chief was 
stiff and constrained. 

The captain presented him with a large 
clasp-knife as a present. As the other 
chiefs stepped forward, and each received 
a small gift, Lionel noticed that the first, 
as he retired, said a few words in a low 
tone to the interpreter. When they had 
all left, the latter came up to Captain Gil- 
bert, and said, “Tho chief bade me tell 
you that the king's face is darkened, and 
that you had best be on your guard.” 

“T thought that he was an honest 
fellow, lads, and you see I was right. 
However, we do not need his warning; 
they won't catch us napping. I think 
it is not likely that they will interfere 
with us until we are two or three days’ 
march from here. His sable majesty 
wants to be able to do the same as he did 
with reference to the first attack. I donot 
suppose that he has any fear whatever of 
British vengeance ; but he might be called 
to account by the Arabs. We were strongly 
recommended to them by the Governor 
of Zanzibar, and if ill befell us, he might 
put pressure on the traders. The king 
would like to be able to declare that he 
knew nothing whatever of our affair —that 
he had a friendly interview with us here, 
and that if we were afterwards slain on 
our way down it must have been caused 
by our getting into some quarrel with 
his people. The Arabs, we may be sure, 
would not care to quarrel with him over 
a matter in which they had no interest. 
and would simply repeat his story to the 
governor, and there would be an end of it : 
so I fancy we shall be undisturbed for the 
next two or three days. 

Nevertheless, a strict watch was kept 
that night, especially as the village was 


- found untenanted, the inhabitants having. 


no doubt by royal order, removed with ali 
their belongings. 

“ There is one comfort,” the mate said—- 
“we have got enough goats and sheep 
to last us for the next fortnight ; so they 
cannot starve us out very well.” 

“Yes, it is well we laid in a stock: 
even Cesar must have something to 
cook. However, we must husband our 
provisions, and some of us will straggle 
a bit from the line of march and try and get 
some game. We are all pretty good shots 
now, and itis hard if we cannot do some- 
thing towards keeping our larder full.” 

The Zanzibar men were very indignant 
when they found the next vi also 
deserted, and Captain Gilbert had some 


dificulty in dissuading them from setting 
the huts on fire. 

“That is just what their chiefs would 
like us to do,” he said; “ it would give 
them an excuse for attacking us.” 

It was agreed that the next night would 
be likely to be chosen for an assault, as 
the village where they would halt stood in 
a small clearing in tho forest, and the 
Auemba would therefore be able to gather 
in large numbers for a sudden rush. As 
soon as they arrived, therefore, they began 
to make preparations for defence. The 
carriers and the Zanzibar men went a 
short distance into the wood, and returned 
in an hour with a quantity of the prickly 
climbers. These were stretched three or 
tour deep across the intervals between the 
huts it was decided to occupy. These were 
five in number, and when the fence was 
completed, it formed a formidable obstacle 
to any party rushing on in the darkness. 
lwhind this fence the porters threw up 
a bank two feet high, behind which the 
defenders could lie down in shelter ; leop- 
holes were then made in the outer walls 
of the houses. 

When this was finished, all sat down 
toa hearty supper, which had been cook- 
for them while they were at work. 
The forty men with guns were divided 
evenly between the houses, the four white 
men and Cesar taking up their place by a 
tire in the centre. The mate and Dacre 
took one watch, Lionel and Cesar the 
other, while the captain would be generally 
on the alert. Two of the native porters 
were placed at each of the five intervals 
between the houses; they were to be 
changed frequently. ‘The strictest silence 
was ordered, and inashort time the natives, 
with the exception of those on watch, were 
tust asleep. Every few minutes the officers 
of watch went round the enclosure, inquir- 
ing in whispers of the porters if they had 
lard any noise in the forest. 

They knew that the ears of these men 
were sharper than their own, and that they 
were certain to hear some warning sounds 
Infore an attack was made. The early 
«itches of the night passed off quietly. 

*I am sorry they have not come,” 
Captain Gilbert said, as at three o’clock 
in the morning they made up the fire, and 
(esar prepared to cook something for 
breakfast before an early start. “ We 
teel sure that it will come sooner or 
laer. and a few nights of watching 
like this would wear us out. It is all very 
well on board ship, where one has the 
sea air, and tor the most part an easy 
time of it during the day; but in this 
climate one wantsa quiet night’s rest after 
a long march.” 

+ Perhaps they may come yet, uncle,” 
Lionel said. 

*They may do, lad; but I hope they 
will come betore it begins to get light. I 
lave great faith in our rockets and signat 
livhts giving them a bad scare, and that 
ve might drive them off with far less loss 
uf life than we should have to inflict if 
ev attacked us in daylight. They are 
tT! ignorant beggars, and will merely 
sttack us on the order oftheir king. I 
don’t say that if they were exterminated 
is would not be a blessing to all the tribes 
around them, upon whom they are always 
making raids to capture slaves; still, I 
should not like to have to do it. They 
have been brought up that way, and 
know no better.” 
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iM Dacre at this moment returned to the 
re. 

“The sentries say that there are noises 
in the forest.” 

“Go round, both of you, and call up the 
men inthe huts. Throw some earth on the 
tire, Cesar ; put out all the flame, and pull 
off the wood you have just put on. We 
don’t want any light in here.” 

In two or three minutes the fire was 
almost extinguished. Three men were lett 
in each hut, and the rest took their places 
lying down behind the low banks. The 
whites now could hear a low murmur in 
the forest, such as would be made by a 
large number of men advancing cautiously 
through the undergrowth. A quarter of 
an hour passed; then a cow-horn gave the 
signal, and a wild yell burst from some 
hundreds of throats. Thecaptain touched 
off a rocket, and at the same moment five 
coloured port fires were lighted on the 
banks. As the rocket flew up into the 
air, there was a cry of dismay and aston- 
ishment all round the enclosure, which 
deepened into a roar as the red and grecn 
fires blazed up. 

By their light a crowd of men could be 
scen in the clearing all round the huts, and 
forty muskets flashed out almost simul- 
tancously from the defenders. In a mo- 
ment the space was cleared, the natives 
bounding away into the forest, while the 
muskets were at once reloaded. Many 
dark figures could be seen on the ground. 

“Don't all fire at once when they rush 
forward next time,” the captain said, in a 
loud voice. “Let every other man fire ; 
the rest are not to do so until those who 
tired first have nearly reloaded. Don’t fire 
a shot after they give up the attack. I 
would not take a single life except in 
defence of our own.” 

The interpreter repeated the order, and 
the oflicers went round and told the 
Zanzibaris which were to fire first. In 
the meantime a hubbub of voices rose in 
the forest, but tor ten minutes no fresh 
attack was made; then the horn soundcd 
as before, and, with loud yells, the Auemba 
again rushed on. Fresh port fires were 
lit, and again a rocket rose high into the 
air, and burst in a shower of golden rain. 
Whatever terror they may have felt, the 
assailants made no pause this time, and 
in spite of the rolling fire of the muskets, 
many of them reached“the tence, yells 
of rage bursting from them as they en- 
countered the obstacles. With a reckless 
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disregard of the terrible thorns, they strove 
to climb over, but were met by the spcars 
of the porters, and an incessant fire by 
the others, aided by the pistols and rifles 
of the white men; while Cwsar wielded 
a heavy axe with terrible effect. 

For five minutes the tight continued, 
and then the Auemba drew off. Three 
rockets with different coloured stars were 
sent up simultaneously, and at the sane 
moment four others charged with crackers 
were sent into the wood, the crackling 
and banging being followed by shouts of 
terror among the natives. 

“Dat finished dem, sah,’’ Cwsar said ; 
“dey tink dat a terrible fetish; no want to 
fight any more.”” 

“TI hope not, Cesar; we have killed 
more than enough of the poor beggars. 
Now let us see what damage they havo 
done us.” 

It was well that tho defenders had 
been sheltered by the low bank of carth, 
for, as they rushed on, the Auemba had 
discharged showers of spears, but had sent 
these at random, for the port fires had been 
placed so that they were shaded behind, 
and the interior of the defences was in 
deep darkness, while the space outside 
was brightly illuminated. The conse- 
quence was that the spears had all flown 
over the heads of the defenders, and the 
ground in the centre bristled thickly with 
them. When the fighting began at the 
fences, the numbers of those in front 
prevented those in the rear from casting 
their spears, while their pressure hampered 
their comrades who were trying to climb 
the fence. Three of the porters and two of 
the Zanzibar men were killed by spear- 
thrusts, and five or six others we 
wounded, none of them, however, very 
scriously. 

In another hour day began to break; a 
hasty meal was taken, and then the party 
resumed their march, without troubling 
to count the number of the natives who had 
fallen. These lay piled on each other at 
each of the fences, for every shot had told 
on the closely packed mass, and the spears 
of the porters had done as inuch execution 
as had the muskets. ‘There were many, 
too, lying all round in the clearing, and the 
captain thought that over a hundred in all 

must have fallen. 

“Tt was well that we had that fence 
up,” he said; “for if they had rushed in, 
it would have been a hand-to-hand fight, 
and numbers must have told in the end.” 
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““Who said it was raining cats and dogs?" 
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TITE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—AT THE MOUTH OF THE HORRIBLE PIT. 


“ WwW this absurd affair has had one 

good effect, in bringing that 
doctor in our way,’’ said Sir Reginald to 
J.ionel Clover, when they met again over 


their half-past nine breakfast. “I had a 
long talk with him last night, after you 
turned in; and he told me a good many 
things about these very people on whose 
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estate you're going to be employed, which 
might be worth your knowing.” 

“Indeed! how did he come to know 
them?” 

“Well, it. seems that the steamer to 
which he belongs, on the return trip after 
bringing me out, took back with her the 
man to whom this estate belongs, Senhor 
Gonzalo Mendez da Espingarda."’ 

* And what sort of man is he, then?” 

“Well, the doctor found him a very 
pleasant fellow, speaking English very 
fairly, and wonderfully advanced in all 
his ideas. In fact, he seems to have 
quite a hobby for ‘ up-to-date’ cultivation, 
and new notions in planting and ma- 
chinery ; so I should say he ought to be 
the very man for you, and you for him. 
Unluckily he's not back from Europe yet, 
but he may arrive any day; for I hear he 
sent over a lot of farming innplements the 
other day, saying that he was going to 
follow soon. In the meantime, his wife 
and her brother are looking after the 
estate for him. But here come our 
boys.” 

Here they came, sure enough, rattling 
past the window, darting through the 
door, clattering along the stone-paved 
hall, and beginning to shout their adven- 
tures at the top of their voices, even before 
they entered the room. 

“Such a quecr place, Lion! We've 
found a river of hof water close by!” 

«And it’s turned all the ston 
yellow as gold. like old King What’s-his- 
name with the ‘Golden Touch,’ in the 
«Tanglewood Tales.’ 

* And all the people are awfully civil. 
and take off their hats as we pass, Just as 
if we were a couple of kings!” 

«And there's a garden just round the 
corner where the oranges are lying under 
the trees as thick as fallen leaves; and 
that likes can go in and pick ‘em 
up. ve eaten half a dozen already.” 

And so the duet went on, the eager lads 
relating their adventures in alternate 
sentences, like Virgil's shepherds. But 
their talk was suddenly and unexpectedly 
interrupted. 

A strange voice was heard outside, in- 
quiring for ‘“Senhor Clo-vaire,” and in 
came the landlord with a note for Lionel, 
to the effect that Senhor Francisco do 
Monte (“that’s your man Espingarda’s 
brother-in-law,” put in Sir Reginald) pre- 
sented his most respectful compliments to 
the illustrious Senhor Clover, and re- 
gretted that the latter's telegram had been 
so late of reaching him (not having been 
sent on till the following morning, on 
account of a local holiday), and that he 
would be glad to have the honour of a 
visit from the most excellent Senhor as 
soon as might be convenient. 

“Ask the man who brought this note 
to wait a minute, and I'll go back with 
him myself,” said Lionel, springing up 
with his wonted promptitude. “ It’s lucky 
I happencd to be here when he came. for 
I mightn’t have been able to find the way 
alone.” 

And a few minutes later his tall form 
was seen to vo striding past the window. 
side by side with the slim, active figure of 
the native messenger. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Si: 
Reginald to Fred and Cyril, “if yon den 
mind waiting while I write a letter «r 
two, I'll take you down to the public 
bath-house, Which is one of the great 
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‘sights’ here; and then, while I take 
my daily ‘sulphur,’ you two can go on 
and have a look at the boiling springs, or 
Caldeiras, as they call them here.” 

As they walked down the narrow street 
an hour later, both lads were struck with 
the universal excitement produced by the 
sight of Sir Reginald. The men smiled 
and doffed their caps; the women joined 
in a shrill chorus of “Viva, Senhor 
Inglez!"’ the children clapped their hands 
and shouted in glee; and one little 
black-eyed toddler of four trotted across 
the road to the great traveller's side, 
and slipped its wee brown hand into 
his with a trustful, loving confidence which 
told its own story. 

“The folks here seem very fond of your 
uncle,’ whispered Fred to Cyril. 
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“TI should rather think they were!” 
replied Cyril proudly; “and I can pro- 
mise you they know who he is, and all 
about him. Ofcourse his name was in the 
local papers directly he landed ; and now 
(so our landlord told me himself last night) 
everybody in the place knows what he’s 
done, and they're all mighty proud to have 
him here.” 

None of the streets seemed to have any 
names, or the houses any numbers; and 
the latter were all of one pattern—low, 
narrow-windowed, whitewashed, and 
brown-tiled. Through each low, narrow 
doorway our heroes caught a glimpse of a 
small, dark room half-filled with stacked- 
up cobs of Indian corn, a rude bed, a few 
chairs or benches of the roughest kind, an 
earthen floor strewn with “pine-needles,” 


two or three shock-headed children roll- 
ing on it, and a procession of hens and 
chickens constantly filing in or out. 

All at once a sharp turn to the right 
brought them out on a perfectly level and 
very well-made stretch of road, tastefully 
planted along either side with trees which, 
young as they were, gave promise of a 
very pretty boulevard later on. To the 
right of it Jay the garden through which 
the boys had wandered that morning, and 
between this garden and the road swirled 
and foamed the “hot-water river’ that 
had so much amazed them (marked in 
local maps as the Ribeira Quente or “ hot 
stream "’), which, after winding for several 
miles along the encircling mountains, dis- 
chargeg itself into the sea, doubtless to the 
no small astonishment of the fish. 
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A few minutes’ smart walking brought 
them to another sharp bend, beyond 
which, on a sinall green flat between two 
overhanging ridges, lay a long, white, 
many-windowed building, which, as 
Horseley told them, was the bath-house 
itself, built at a great expense by the 
Portuguese Government, and opened to 
the public free of charge. 

The two lads inspected with great 
adiniration the long suite of bath-rooms, 
each with a small dressing-room attached 
to it—the magnificent vaulted corridor, 
spacious enough to let a whole hotel-full 
of people walk about at their ease, or rest 
on the seats ranged along the wall—the 
paved hall just inside the front entrance, 
and the pillared cloister at the back. Nor 
were they less pleased with the ruddy, 
grey-headed, cheery old banheiro (bath- 
man) himself, who seemed quite “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” with Sir Reginald, and 
shook hands with him as heartily as if 
the baronet had been a long-lost brother. 

They were still in the midst of their 
inspection when they suddenly heard a 
bare-limbed shepherd boy, who was 
watching his flock outside, begin to 
whistle, with great spirit and perfect cor- 
rectness, the famous American air of “ Old 
John Brown”; and the next moment 
another boy made a not unsuccessful 
attempt to sing, in broken English, tho 
first verse of “‘ Three Jolly Post-boys.”’ 

“You needn't be surprised,’ said 
Horseley, answering Fred's look of 
amazement; “these things get about 
everywhere nowadays. I remember o 
Hindoo striking up ‘ Buffalo Gals’ in a 
hotel at Agra, and I've heard an Arab 
sing ‘Not for Joe,’ in good music-hall 
style, on the top of the Great Pyramid. 
Now, you'll find the Caldeiras close by, 
but mind you don't go too near them, for, 
though there's not much risk of your 
falling in, you might get very badly 
scalded by the boiling mud and water 
which they're always spouting out.” 

So saying, he vanished into his bath- 
room, while the boys started off on their 
voyage of discovery. 

Nor had they far to go; for scarcely 
had they emerged from the blackness of a 
low, narrow tunnel cut through the heart 
of the cliff, just behind the bath-house, 
when a thick gust of hot. sulphurous steam 
drove right in their faces, hiding every- 
thing for the moment. 
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“Here are the Caldciras!” shouted 


Cyril. “I can smell them, if I can't seo 
them; they must be right in front of 
us.” 

And, as he spoke, the billowy vapour 
drifted aside, revealing a very weird and 
startling spectacle. 

Lefore them lay the whole circle of 
Caldciras, in all the horror of its grim and 
ghastly desolation, Amid the rich and 
living green of the encircling hill-sides, 
stood out horribly distinct the bare and 
leprous whiteness of the blasted spot, from 
which every trace of vegetation had been 
scorched and scalded away, leaving a 
charred, crumbling waste of ashy-white 
earth, from the countless cracks of which 
snaky coils of foul and sickly vapour curled 
venomously up into the pure mountain 
air, like the hot breath of ambushed 
dragons steaming up from the depths of 
oozy slime below. 

What a horrid-looking place!"’ cried 
Cyril; “ it looks just like a big blister all 
ready to burst!” 

“ Or like a great boil with half-a-dozen 
heads at once,” suggested Fred. 

Forward they went, however, and ex- 
amined all the marvels of this strange 
place in turn. They inspected the 
Caldeira Grande, which, with its thick 
cloud of steam, puffing out over the low, 
circular wall that guarded it, was (as 
Cyril said) just like the “ eye” of a rail- 
way tunnel. They looked down upon its 
boisterous brother in a deep hollow just 
below, struggling and plunging as if it 
were striving to leap right out of its rocky 
prison, or to break loose from the pressure 
of the natural bridge of rock that stretched 
like a constraining hand across its foam- 
ing fury. They wondered at the “ Blue 
Tank,” brimful of bright, sky-blue water. 
They took a long drink of the warm soda- 
water of the famous “iron spring,” well 
known to all invalids of the summer 
season. They inspected _half-a-dozen 
minor “ geysers"’ in succession, and thus 
came at last to a steep ascent leading 
upwards between two crumbling, sulphur- 
stained rocks. 

“Let’s sce where this goes,” cried Cyril, 
springing lightly up—but only to stop 
short in sudden amazement, as did I'red 
likewise a moment later. 

And well, indeed, might they do so. 

Just beyond them, at the foot of the 
steep and slippery incline on which they 
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stood, yawned a black and frightful pit, 
the brink of which, as well as the whole 
surface of the bare, gaunt rock that 
overhung it, was one livid, unnatural, 
ghastly blue, like a three days’ old corps: 
Out of this hideous gulf rose thick gu 
of whirling vapour, together with stitled 
groans and gasps, and a dull sound of 
heavy blows, as if some tortured wretch 
were being slowly crushed to pieces by the 
ponderous claws of a mighty monster, 
while great spouts of boiling water, thick 
with half-liquid mire, rushed roaring up 
from the jaws of the abyss, and fell heavily, 
like drops of blood, upon the slimy and 
distorted crags around it. 

There was no necd for the two boys to 
ask what this fearful place might be ; for 
they had seen too many pictures of it in 
their books on the Azores not to recog: 
nise at a glance the gloomy chasm named 
by the superstitious natives ‘“ Boca do 
Inferno" (mouth of the infernal pit). 

“Isn't it a horrid hole?" said Cyril. 
instinctively lowering his voice ; “ and all 
by itself, too, as if all the others had 
shrunk away from it!" 

“Is there not a text somewhere,” said 
Fred, in the same tone, “about ‘the 
troubled sea which cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt ?'* This 
place just reminds me of it.” 

Just at that moment, happening to 
glance upward, they saw, or thought they 
saw, through the rolling billows of hot, 
sulphurous vapour, the dim outline of a 
human figure looking down at them from 
the summit of the cliff that overhung the 
pit. Only for one instant was this strange 
apparition visible, and then it was gone 
as if it had never been; but the one clear 
glimpse which they had caught of the 
phantom’s lean, wolfish, haggard face, 
with its sharp white teeth and keen, black, 
inurderous eyes, was so hideous that the 
sudden uprising of an actual demon from 
the ghastly gulf below could scarcely have 
startled them more. 

“I say, Fred,” cried Cyril, “if this 
place really were haunted by evil spirits, 
one could hardly wish for an uglier one 
than that, eh?” 

Poor Cyril! Well was it for him that 
he could not guess how fully and how 
fatally he was himself to prove, ere long, 
the truth of those few careless words. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE VOYAGE OF THE “ MANDRAKE.’’—IN A LONELY LAND. 


sl bt voyage home,” as Deadeye called 

it, was accomplished without a 
hitch, and, considering the state of the 
roads, it was completed in an excellently 
expeditious manner. 

“Sakes alive!’ cried Mamma Molly, 
when one afternoon Frank and Tom with 
Blue Murder, all looking as fresh as a 
newly painted gate-post, came through 
the little garden, and entered the porch- 
way of Cactus Cottage. ‘Sakes alive! I 
dun go ‘most out o’ my mind wid joy.” 

She dried her hands in her apron for a 


hearty shake, then brushed away a tear 
or two, and opened the door wider that 
all might enter. 

“Well, Mamma Molly, do you think 
we look any the worse of our long gipsy 
tour ?”” 

Mamma held up both her skinny hands 
as if making a declaration. 

“Dear sakes! lovie,” she exclaimed, 
“ your old Mammy Molly fought you was 
two darkies a-comin’ along a heah. You 
is burnt black’s a brush, yo am foh true.” 

Here she must catch Blooie round the 


neck and give him a real homely hug, 
which he duly appreciated, and in return 
put a paw on her shoulder which brougitt 
the little woman to the floor. Then the 
honest dog must stoop over her and lick 
her arms to show that nothing but kind- 
ness was meant. 

Had the dog been able to speak, he 
would have said,“ Dear Mother Molly, 
I’m just ready to jump out of my skin 
with the joy of seeing you again. Camp 
life is all very well, but, Mother Molly, 
there's no place like home!” 


; The boys, laughing, helped Molly to her 
feet. 

“T'se gwine to get tea now, lovies, tea 
and cake, lovies. Sit down, sit down. Oh, 
Mamma Molly, don’ feel so flustellated!”’ 

She dusted the chairs with her apron, 
and down the young travellers sat. 

Molly went bustling out. 

Presently she bustled in again, with a 
large basin of water for thirsty Blooie. 

It took the boys quite a long time that 
evening to give Mamma Molly even the 
merest epitome of all their adventures, 
and of all the strange things they had 
done and had seen. 

It took them longer than it otherwise 
might have done, from the fact that poor 
honest Molly would interrupt and raise 
her hands and eyes ceiling-wards, and 
throw in little interjections here and 
there, such as “ Sakes!"” “ Mussy me!” 
“Golly foh true!" etc. Moreover, she 
would have certain portions of the narra- 
tive repeated over again, but when they 
got through at last—Frank cutting it a 
trifle short, by saying : “ And here we are, 
Mamma Molly, safe and sound ”—-Molly 
put her skinny yellow hand on the lad’s 
knee. 

“Yess,” she said solemnly. She was 
comically solemn, Tom thought. ‘ Yess, 
heah you is safe and soun’ foh true, and 
does you know why, lovie ?” 

She waited a few seconds, but Frank 
made no reply. 

“’Cause,” she continued, “de good 
Lawd has been around in de bush all 
de while lookin’ arter you, and ’cause 
Mamma Molly dun go pray ‘most all de 
time.” 

“Well, Molly,” said Frank, “we didn’t 
forget you either. And, now, have you 
any news to give us?” 

The black lath of a cat was sitting on a 
stool, with one paw held up, and looking 
with lowered brows at Blue Murder. She 
had merely paused thus with her paw in 
the air, in the midst of her toilet, to wait 
till another spittle came, because there 
was a black spot on the white part of her 
nose that she was bound to get off. 

“ Braeng!"’ she mewed, “ Br-rr-ae-ing!”” 

“Well,” said Molly, “ye can see foh 
yourse’fs dat de puss is as boo’ful ’s 
ever!" 

“Yes, Molly.” 

“ An’ de measles his been a-ragin’ in 
valious fam’lies.”” 

“Yes, Mamma Molly, Tom and I have 
both had them, so it doesn’t matter to us. 
Anything else ?”’ 

“Well, lovie, der has been a mighty 
lot o’ old folks died sin’ last fall, and I 
dun go forget if dere is much mo’ 


” 


“Now, Molly,” said Frank kind- 
heartedly, as he drew his chair close up 
beside hers. “‘ Now, Mamma Molly, there 
is something else. Haven't you heard 
something about that ne’er-do-weel hus- 
band of yours ?”’ 

Molly’s apron covered her eyes now, 
and she fairly broke down. 

“Cry, Molly, cry,” said the boy, “it 
does the heart good to cry sometimes. 
Is Bonnie Charlie hanged yet ?”” 

Mamma Molly looked up smiling 
through her tears. “ Mussy me! no lovie,” 
she said. ‘Dese am teahs ob joy. 
Bonnie Charlie nebber did dat ugly 
mu'der, no mo’ nor I. It all foun’ out 
now. De ma'derer hab 'feased eberyting, 
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and is hung. No,no, my good-foh-nuffin 
husband 'tirely innocent.” 

“Why did he run away ?”” 

“He simply obsquatulated, lovie, foh 
feah he be blame. Dat all, and nuffin 
else. 

“ But,” she continued, and her face now 
assumed a look of determination, such as 
is only seen in the countenances of women 
folks when they really mean business— 
“But, lovie, de cat dere and mysef is 
goin’ to the noff (north) to bring Bonnie 
Charlie back. Den w'en he do come 
p’raps he dun go make hissef ao par- 
son.” 

Frank smiled in spite of himself. 

“A parson, of all things!’ he said. 

“ Oh, bress you, lovie,” said poor Molly, 
“a bad man w’en he dun get converted 
make de best ob parsons.” 

“An’,” she added, “ Molly hab save 
some money to bling my poor Charlie 
back!” 

“An’ you know where he is?” 

“Oh, he on de He’bert Ribber, foh 
shuah.” 

“And you are determined to go, 
Molly?” 

“ Sutainly, lovie! Oh, yes, ’spose I not 
hab one penny I walk all de way jus’ de 
same.” ‘ 

“And you think he’ll come back with 
you?” Tom put in. 

She looked at him for a few seconds in 
silence, as much as to say, “Can you 
doubt it?" 

Mamma Molly was indeed innocent in 
her way, but she was possessed of that 
child-like faith which, figuratively speak- 
ing, can move mountains. 

She was not without superstition, how- 
ever, 

“ Lovie,” she answered, ‘de good Lawd 
hissef ‘ppear to me in a dleam, and tell 
me to go into de wilderness and bring 
Bonnie Charlie back, and I’se gwine.” 


That night the travellers all met at 
Captain Deadeye’s dwelling, and the boys 
told Jansen Skoolberg of Mamma Molly's 
strange determination. 

“Herbert River!’ answered Jansen ; 
“well, that is where we are going, bag 
and baggage——" 

“And the caravan?” said Frank. 

“No, lad, no; there are no roads fit for 
the caravan in the wilds into which we 
shall penetrate.” ° 

“But,” he added, “ there is no altering 
& woman's determination, so I beg to pro- 
pose that we give the little lady a pas- 
sage.” 

“Hear! Hear!’ from Tom, Frank, 
and Deadeye. 

“ Bowff-wowff!"’ from the stentorian 
lungs of Blue Murder. 

“Tf we didn’t, you know,” said Jansen, 
“she'd start in some old smack and en- 
counter unheard-of adventures, and it 
might kill her.” 

The Mandrake schooner was easily— 
that is cheaply—chartered by Jansen to 
take him and his party up north towards 
their destination. In fact the Mandrake 
had business at the city of Townsville—I 
think that the name “City” should be 
given in new countries to all places that 
have a fairly large population, and that 
are bound to grow larger—so Jansen was 
in luck. Moreover, the skipper was & 
countryman of his—a young, daring, fair- 
haired Norseman; and so too was the 
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mate ; things would, therefore, be doubly 
pleasant for all hands. 

Let me say just a word concerning the 
ship itself—but stay, I'll get her out to sea 
first, for I don’t like rivers unless I am in 
a boat with plenty of time to laze along, 
and with sunshine and green leaves all 
around me. 

It was the end of August, then, when 
they dropped down stream. 

They had made a rather late start, but 
got over the bar just as the red sun was 
westering fast, tingeing the clouds with 
crimson and causing a deep red mist to 
curl upwards wherever a great wave 
broke with a booming roar, like the far-off 
echo of some great gun. 

The skipper told Deadeye that he had 
been a pilot and knew every inch of the 
ground round Moreton Island and Moreton 
Bay. All he had got to do, he said, was 
to keep his weather-eye lifting, and when 
by-and-by he went below, his mate—a 
good man and true—would take as much 
care of the schooner as if she were a 
cradle with a baby in it, and he left to 
rock it. 

See, though, it is dark already, the 
hurricane lantern is hoisted at the fore; 
the binnacle is all ablaze with light; the 
dead lights over the men’s quarters and 
steward’s pantry glimmer up through the 
deck, and the open skylight looks most 
cheerful, but all around is black enough. 

There are stars in the sky, however, 
with here and there a cloud, and a light 
breeze is filling the sails as the good little 
schooner goes skipping and scudding away 
belore it, with her jibboom pointing N.N. 

ast. 

So we shan’t see much of the Mandrake 
to-night. Tho saloon is thoroughly cosy, 
however, though small, and right abaft is 
the skipper’s wife’s state-room. He him- 
self, hardy Norseman that he is, prefers a 
grass-mat on deck. 

But Mamma Molly and her cat—the 
equanimity of that strange pussy nothing 
on earth or at sea either could disturb— 
are accommodated with a shakedown on 
the lady’s state-room floor. 

There are two cabins besides—one for 
Deadeye and one for Jansen. 

As for Frank and Tom, they prefer to 
sleep on the weather side of the skylight, 
under the stars. 

At breakfast next day the skipper 
informs Jansen that they have made a 
splendid run, and that he hopes to cover 
the distance to Townsville in five days, 
but that if he had a good breeze he 
could do it in three. 

Poor Molly, it must be confessed, did 
not eat much breakfast this first morning. 
Still she kept up wonderfully well, for one 
who had never been at sea, except once 
before, and that long, long ago while 
coming from the Cape. 

“ Now, then,” said the skipper, as the 
wind increased, “ did you ever before see 
such a dipper ?"” 

She did dip considerably, but there 
wasn’t a bit of bad intention about the 
good little schooner Mandrake. She 
rolled, too, with a kind of proud swagger, 
as much as to say, “I know the coast well ; 
there is nothing that c-n hurt me ; so keep 
your minds easy, gentlemen.” 

Captain Deadeye was gazing aloft. 

“Pretty spars,” he said, “and, why 
she’s sturdy everyway, though she seems 
so light.” 
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The skipper smiled delightedly. Praise 
from an old sailor, like Deadeye, carried 
some weight with it. 

“How much do you draw?" he con- 
tinued. “ Why, is that all? Well, you're 
broad in the beam, and you have a decent 
free-board—safe enough.” 

“You see,” said the skipper, “ farther 
north, near to Hinchinbrook Island and 
Dungeness, the water is just pretty shallow 
here and there.” 

“ And you can take us over that?” 

“Eh? What do you think, sir? Why 
the Mandrake is one of those craft that, 
like the boat the Yankee built, is warranted 
to float wherever there is a heavy dew.” 

But fore and aft the Mandrake was 
really as trig and trim a coasting schooner 
as anyone could wish to see, and her crew 
looked thoroughly up to their work, too. 
Moreover, the vessel was clean, and when 
a bit of awning was spread on the weather 
side of the trysail boom, it was quite de- 
lightful to sit there and gaze around at 
the blue, blue sea, and the bluer sky. 

The skipper’s wife was a nice little 
unpretending body, and her husband 
seemed not only fond, but even proud 
of her. 

“Maybe,” he said, in her hearing— 
“maybe, gentlemen, my wife isn't a 
society beauty; but every inch of her 
that isn’t beautiful is good, and I reckon 
that is saying enough.” 

By-and-by Molly and her cat came on 
deck, helped along by Frank. 

“Ts all that watah ?"’ she said, looking 
somewhat fearfully around her. “ Sakes- 
a-mussy-me! I'd most fo'got dat de 
sea was all watah. An’ is dose birds 
or angels a-flyin’ and a-singin’ roun’ de 
ship?” 

“They're gulls, Mamma,” said Dead- 
eye, smiling; ‘“ but you may call them 
angels, if you like.” 

“ But what wondahs,” she continued, 
“@ pusson does see when dat pusson 
goes down to de sea in ships!” 

The Mandrake at this moment dropped 
@ curtsey to @ particularly big wave, and 
Mamma Molly, stool and all, went cruis- 
ing down to leeward, and Frank picked 
her out of the seuppers. 

“Sakes, lovie!’ she cried, with alarm, 


‘is dis ship goin’ clean ovah-board, and I ~ 


hasn't no ‘ssurance ticket.” 

But everybody told her she was as safe 
as if she were at home in Cactus Cottage, 
and to make her still more comfortable 
Frank spread a rug for her right on deck. 

“There you are, Mammy,” he said. 
“ You can’t fall off now, you know.” 

And so there she squatted with the cat in 
her lap, and Blue Murder not far off. It is 
as well to mention right away that that cat 
and that dog were in two days’ time 
the greatest friends afloat, and constant 
companions. 

Dash was here also, but he lived for- 
ward, under the charge of Jeff and Jim. 

Solomon was also on board, and volun- 
teered to help the cook during the 
voyage. 

The wind, however, was not so favour- 
able as it had promised to be, and it 
eventually fell calm. 

However, the calm only lasted two 
days, and then on she went once more. 
But the breeze generally fell about sunset, 
and then blew off the land, probably in- 
creasing in force till about four bells in 
the middle watch. 

One morning before breakfast, when 
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Frank and Tom came on deck to have 
the hose played over them, they found 
that the ship’s head was nearly due 
west, and that away on the starboard 
beam, looming high above the sea, land 
was visible. A mountain land, too. The 
mate told them it was the island of 
Hinchinbrook, and that it stood four 
thousand feet above the sea level. But 
three thousand is nearer the mark. 

That same evening, Jansen Skoolberg 
and his merry men were safely landed at 
the mouth of Herbert River. 

The kindly skipper anchored outside, 
but next morning sent two of his boats 
on and up the forest-bordered stream, to 
the nearest station or settlement. 

They landed at last well up the river, 
for Jansen knew no one and he had no 
wish to be obtrusive. Everything he told 
himeelf that he desired to procure he would 
do himself the pleasure of paying for. 

I think he was right, and these Norse- 
men are like the Scotch, a sturdy and 
independent race, who feel far happier if 
not receiving favours. And yet at their 
own homes there are no people more 
genially hospitable than the well-to-do 
Norwegians. 

At last, however, in rather a lonely, 
level country all were landed, and fare- 
wells were said. 

Frank and Tom stood watching the 
boats till a bend of the river hid them 
from view. 

Then they went more inland to the 
place near to a wood where stood Jansen 
and Deadeye, considering the situation, 
with their packages all around them. 

Both boys felt somewhat lonely, and 
with the sun already westering, the level 
land all around them, and the slow- 
moving river, unrippled by a breeze, it 
maust be confessed the prospect was at first 
far from over-cheering. 

But after looking about them once 
more, the lads laughed. 

“ Here's a rum kick-off!" said Tom. 

“ Well,” said Frank, “I didn’t expect 
to find a seventy-five-bed-roomed hotel 
with German waiters on the banks of the 
river—did ycu?” 

“Hil you boys,” cried Jansen. ‘“ We’re 
all by ourselves to-night; now who's going 
to hnstle around and make themselves 
useful?” 

There was no more coolness after this. 
Tom threw off his jacket, and Frank 
followed his example. 

“T’m on,” cried Tom. 

“ And I’m in,” said Frank. 

Oh, there was quite a lot to do. And 
Solomon, while he set to work himself, was 
not slow to stir up Jeff and Jim. 

“ Now you two black little niggers,” he 
cried, “s'pose you not move faster'n 
nuffin at all, I send you bof floatin’ down 
de ribber foh feed de sharks.”” 

Jeff and Jim required no second in- 
vitation, and in two minutes’ time a busier 
lot of people never was seen. 

“We'll build Mamma Molly’s tent 
first,” said Frank. 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Tom. 

So boughs were laid on the ground not 
far from where the fire was being built by 
Deadeye himself. There were plenty of 
tools and near by plenty of wood, and ina 
surprisingly short time Molly's cosy little 
hut was erected and a rug spread down as 
& carpet. 

Then up went the big tent; and this 
work being finished, Solomon proceeded 


to open tins of preserved meat and get 
out the flour to make the damper. 

They had salt beef, but that was not 
to be eaten to-night ; and Jansen found a 
clear pool near the river, and into this 
he laid the junk, protecting it and cover. 
ing it up with stones and wood. 

The water would take the salt out, and 
it would be ready to cook—black man 
style—for to-morrow’s dinner. 

The fire blazed merrily up now, and 
dispelled the gloom of approaching night ; 
and after the meal was finished—even 
Molly and her cat having exhibited won- 
derful appetites—it is rising how 
jolly and comfortable everybody felt. 

Presently Deadeye took his pipe from 
his lips, and looked round to Jansen. 

“T brought her with me this cruise,” 
he said, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

* Who ?—Whom ? ” aaid Jansen, some- 
what puzzled. 

“ Why, my Cremona.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Frank. “Oh, fetch 
her out. - We only want music to make 
us as happy as ducks in a mill-pond.” 

Then Deadeye went to one of his boxes, 
opened it, and carefully and lovingly 
brought out something bedded in a green 
baize bag. 

That was the fiddle. 

“She has stood the voyage wonder- 
fully 1” said Deadeye, after he had tuned 
up and drawn the bow tenderly across the 
strings. 

Then, without further prelude, he played 
with great feeling several sweet old airs 
from well-known operas. 

So well did he play, and with so much 
taste, that I think the night-birds ceased 
to utter their plaintive cries in order to 
listen. Well, 1 must prune that sentence 
alittle, I suppose, and say that ifthe birds 
did not listen those around the fire did. 

Even Molly was intensely interested. 

It is true that Blue Murder had at first 
sat up on one end and volunteered an 
accompaniment, but he was persuaded 
that this could be dispensed with, and 
presently fell sound asleep with pussy be- 
tween his forelegs. 

Songs followed, and in the intervals 
Deadeye, who was in grand form, told— 
like Soutar Johnnie in that inimitable 
poem, “Tam o’ Shanter ”—his queerest 
stories. 

But it was getting near bed-time, and 
Deadeye was just preparing to put up 
his Cremona, when Mamma Molly cleared 
her throat. i 

“ P’aps,”’ she said, “you know the ole 
Psalm, ‘O thou, my soul.’” Z does,”’ she 
added. 

There was something solemn although 
almost comical in poor Mamma Molly's 
performance, as in somewhat quavering 
tenor she sang her favourite hymn. 

But Deadeye accompanied her on the 
violin as carefully and as sweetly as if she 
had been a prima-donna, and there wasn't 
a smile on the old captain’s face either as 
he did so. 

“© thon, my sonl, bress God the Lawd, 
An’ all dat in me fs, 
Be stirrl up His Hawly Name 
To magnify and bress,” 

But no sooner had the last notes of the 
violin died away in softest cadence than 
all were startled to see two naked savages, 
armed with spears and shields, stalk out 
from the smoke of the camp-fire and stand 
silently before the astonished travellers. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CREST OF THE SHODDYVILLE PIGGY CLUB. 


Nowzars: when Old Age, becoming rejuven- 

escent, toddles forth with a caddy at 
his back, armed with a bagful of clubs fear- 
fully and wonderfully fashioned, to indulge 
in his favourite pastime of striking a little 
ball as if there were no hereafter, and then 
spending the next few hours in trying to find 
where it has gone to, it would seem that any- 
one who could introduce or resuscitate some 
game that had at least some semblance of 
being a game, and fitted both for old and 
young alike, would be entitled during his life 
to the gratitude of his species, and at his 
death would deserve some storied urn or 
animated bust to keep his memory eternally 
green. 

Now granting to its admirers that golf 
has its charms, it will be the aim of the 
writer to show that piggy, too, is entitled to 
some notice from our seniors, and by no 
means deserves to be relegated to the limbo 
of the forgotten games of our infancy. 

“Piggy,” better known in the annals of 
the police court as “ Tip-cat,” is also known 
locally throughout the kingdom by the 
names of Cat and Kitten, Buck and Stick, 
and a number of other names; each district 
having a different name for the game, 
although in the majority of cases they are 
agreed in the method of playing it. This 
game, if all we hear of it is true, can vie with 
any game in existence in antiquity, giving 
points even to the patriarchal game of 
chess ; for erchwologists tell us that rude 
representations of the piggy, or cat, are found 
even amongst the hieroglyphics carved on the 
obelisks and monuments of Egypt, leading us 
to infer that it was one of the favourite games 
of the ancient Egyptians. If this be so, it 
needs but a slight stretch of the imagination 
to picture Joseph indulging in the fascinating 
pastime, playing with his brethren against 
Pharaoh and a picked team of eleven expert 
Egyptians ! 

From the times of the Pharaohs to the 
present day is a long cry, but it would seem 
that age cannot wither nor custom stale the 
infinite variety of piggy. Go into the slums 
and purlieus of any of our large towns, and 
you will find the youthful population 
indulging in their favourite game, to the 
accompaniment of the tinkling of broken 
glass and the objurgations of the adjacent 
occupiers. 

Every schoolboy knows the implements 
required for a game of piggy. It is a game 
of phenomenal simplicity, and the only 
materials required consist of a stick—an old 
wicket makes a very good one—and the 
“piggy,” or “ cat,” which is simply a small 
picce of wood about an inch in diameter, 


from three to four inches long, and pointed 
at both ends. The elementary principle of 


the game is to hit the cat with the stick on 
one cf the points, so causing it to leap in the 
air, and whilst on its flight to again strike it 
and propel it as far as possible. 

The method of playing and the rules of 
the game vary in different districts, but the 


cricket, as if the piggy can be caught the 
player is out. 

Our imaginary player, having had his 
three strokes, and having, let us say, been 
successful in “ swiping ” the piggy, calculates 
the distance from the ring and sets the other 
side so many jumps or strides in which to 
cover it. If one of the other side cannot 
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method that commends itself to our notice is 
that adopted by the Shoddyville Piggy Club, 
a club formed to place the game on a more 
dignified footing, and by playing it scientifi- 
eally to render it worthy to take a place 
amongst the best of our national games. The 
club has already adopted a crest consisting 
of a winged cat volant with the motto 
“ Swipe” on a scroll. This motto, although 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon swapan and 
signifying the act of striking the cat with a 
sweeping stroke after its first leap into the 
air, from its resemblance to a word of another 
import signifying ‘‘small beer,” has tended 
somewhat to bring the club into ridicule; 
some persons actually going so far as to say 
that the motto is most appropriate, in that 
it describes the game in all its aspects. But 
this, of course, is a slander. 

The method of playing the game is as 
follows: A ring about two feet in diameter is 
marked out on the ground. About five yards 
away from the ring a line is drawn which 
may be called the “ bobbing crease.” The 
player of the side going in stands by the 
ring whilst one of the other side attempts to 
throw or ‘‘ bob” the piggy into the ring. If 
the pigzy remains in the ring the player is 
out, if it is on the ring the player has one 
stroke, if out of the ring altogether he has 
three strokes. Assuming, then, that the 
er has three strokes, he endeavours by 
i@ the piggy, as has been already 
ribed, to make it rise in the air, and then 
whilst still off the ground to drive it as far 
away from the ring as he can. The piggy 
must be hit whilst it is in the «air, as if the 
striker hits it after it has once touched the 
ground the stroke is a foul or “ grub,”’ and 
the player is out. During the innings the 
captain of the other side disposes of his men 
about the field to the best advantage, as in 


cover the ground in the requisite number of 
strides, then the player adds this number to 
his score and goes on with his innings. ‘If, 
however, the jumper is successful in per- 
forming the distance in the number of strides 
set, the player is out and scores nothing. 
The Shoddyville players have a rule that no 
less distance than three strides away from 
the ring is to count, so that if the player 
fails to strike the piggy this distance he is out. 
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BTRIDING THE DIBTANCE. 


The player goes on playing until he is 
either ‘ bobbed,” “ jumped,” or caught out, 
when the next player on the same side goes 
in, and so on until all are out, when the 
other side goes in as in cricket. 


In some districts, instead of a ring, a 
cross, is made on which the piggy is placed, 
the player having three strokes at it. This 
is not, in our opinion, so good a game as the 
other, as it does away with the bobbing part 
of the game, which requires a certain amount 
of skill, a good bobber often doing terrific 
execution for his side. Again, in some 
places the distance from the piggy to the 
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O° one of the walls of my study hang two 
photographs of football teams taken at 
Rugby over thirty years ago, and as I look at 
them it occurs to me that some of the boys 
of the present day may be interested by an 
account of how their fathers played the 
game at the dear old Warwickshire school in 
the early sixties consule Templo. 

In“ Tom Brown’s Schooldays” the late 
Jadge Hughes gave us an inimitable descrip- 
tion of a football match in Arnold's time 
(1828-1842), with which all boys are, or 
onght to be, familiar; but how many changes 
have come over the game since that November 
day when old Brooke led his gallant band of 
School House boys against the serried 
masses of the School ! 

The writer has failed to discover the date 
of the introduction of the greatest of all 
these changes, the one which above all gives 
the Rugby game its distinctive features —viz. 
picking up the ball, and running with it. It 
is quite clear that the custom was unknown 
in Tom Brown’s day:, but at the time of 
which I write it had been firmly established 
for several years. Tradition says that there 
never was any law actually forbidding a 
player to run with the ball, and some. daring 
youth having introduced the innovation, it 
commended itself to the majority of players, 
and before long received the official sanction 
of Big Side Levée, provided always that the 
ball must be bounding (not rolling) when 
taken up; and so the law remained during 
my stay at Rugby. 

Matches were of two kinds—viz. Big Sides 
and House—the only foreign match being 
that against the Old Rugbeians. Big Sides 
Tequire a word of explanation to the 
uninitiated. 

They were games in which every House 
was represented by its picked players—viz. 
those on whom the honour of wearing the 
House football cap had been bestowed. The 
number of ‘‘ caps ”’ in each house varied, some 
having many and some few, but the total 
number in the school averaged from 
80 to 90, every cap, unless excused for ill- 
health or other reason, having to take part in 
all Big Sides. 

The two most important Big Sides were 
the firs and the last of the season —in the 
former the Sixth Form, and in the latter the 
two Cock Houses, were pitted against the rest 
of the School. While these two matches 
and also that against the Old Rugs were in 
progress, the whole of the school not actually 
playing had to keep goal. Old Rugs were 


always welcome to play in any Lig Side, 
especially those mentioned above, so the 
numbers on each side, though somewhat 
lower than those of Tom Brown's time, strike 
the modern player with amazement. -In a 
photograph of the Sixth match in 1864, the 


retired, was in the Rugby * 
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ring is measured as so many stick lengths, 
but this, too, is objectionable, as it docs away 
with the jumping; a good jumper on one 
side tending materially to reduce the score 
of his opponents, and in addition a certain 
amount of variety is lent to the game. 

From this slight sketch it is hoped that 
the reader will be enabled to form some 
slight idea of the infinite possibilities of the 


AN OLD FOOTBALL MATCH* 


fifty for the Sixth, and sixty-five for the 
School. 

In House matches, however, the number 
was limited to 20 a sid. 

We had plenty of time for football in 
those good old days, for Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays were half holidays, as 
also was the Monday in every third weck, 

“known from some unexplained cause as 
middle week, and there was also time for a 
match between the conclusion of morning 
school on Saturday and our midday dinuer. 

Big Sides claimed two half holidays a 
week, the rest were devoted to House 
matches. 

Now Ict us imagine ourselves spectators of 
a match between the two strongest Houses a.p. 
186—, viz. the School House and Blakes. 
Calling-over has just come to an end, the 
captain of Blakes has won the toss and 
chosen the Island goal, so the kick-off falls 
to the School Hou Both twenties are 
dressed in thin jerseys and white flannel 
trousers, sweaters aud knickerbockers being 
as yet unknown. 

The School House captain shouts “ Are 
you ready?” Receiving the answer “ Yes,” 
he kicks off—a beautiful long, low kick, 
straight for the adversaries’ goal. A Blakeite 
back catches it on the first bound, and, 
dodging the leading Schoo! House forwards, 
returns it with a good high drop nearly to 
the “ three trees,” where the first secrummage 
forms, and we are enabled to note the 
disposition of the forces—we sec that each 
side has fourteen forwards, three half- and 
three full-backs. In the scrummage no 
heads are bent downward, the forwards 
standing upright ; the ball is put down in the 
centre, and each side tries to drive it through 
by sheer strength amid encouraging shouts 
of “Shove up, School House!” “ Shove up, 
Blakes!” from their respective partisans. In 
a short time, however, it is apparent that the 
School House forwards are superior in weight, 
and, gradually driving Blakes backwards, they 
burst through with the ball before them, the 
centre Blakeite half-back seizes it, but his 
attempt to drop is charged down, and the 
second scrummage is found considerably 
nearer the Blakeite goal than the first, and 
so the game. goes on, the School House 
steadily driving their opponents back until 
at last they force them to touch down. 

The ball is brought out and the game 
re started, but the drop lands it safely in the 
hands of P——, swiftest and surest of half- 
backs, who, making a fine run, is not tackled 
until within a few yards of the goal, in front of 
which the next scrummage takes place. The 
word is passed to the Schonl House forwards to 
let the ball through ; a little opening out on 
their part allows this to be done, and out it 
comes ; an injudicious dribble by the fore- 
most Blakeite lands it in P ’s hands, who 
drops a clever goal amidst immense rejoic- 
ings from the partisans of the School House. 

Goals are then changed, and the game is 
begun again by Blakes kicking off from the 
centre of the ground. And now a new phase 
develops. The game had been friendly enough 
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game, asa game. Asa minor inducement it 
may be stated that piggy, like golf, has a 
picturesque phraseology of its own, and tho 
gentleman who at the one game is con- 
tinually“ foozling his tee” and getting" badly 
bunkered,”’ need not be surprised when he 
plays piggy to be told, inter alia, as the 
lawyers say, that he has “bungled his 
swipe.” 


heretofore, but the loss of a goal has evidently 
upset some tempers, and there is a good 
deal of hacking in the scrummages, and 
once or twice a half-back running with the 
ball is hacked over when he might have been 
tackled. 

The School House, however, still keeps the 
upper hand, though no further advantage is 
yained until a few minutes before the cull of 
time, when a fine run in by the School House 
captain results in a try. The procedure 


the same as in Tom Brown's time. P--— was 
deputed to take the try, and Bill H—— to 
catch and place it for him, P-—-.- brought the 


ball up to the line and punted it gently to Bill, 
who was standing facing him ata distance 
of about two feet. Bill caught it and made 
his mark with his heel on the ground, the 
ball was taken out in a line with that mark 
and placed as now, but the try, a diflicult 
one, was not successful. 

These proceedings had their origin in the 
fact that no player was entitled to a free kick 
at goal unless after a fair catch, in making 
which he had also made his mark. 

After the try “No side” was called, and 
the School House remained victorious by a 
goal and a try to nothing. 

My young readers will be surprised to hear 
that neither backs nor half-backs ever 
punted, and that there was none of what is 
now called passing. Punting was looked down 
upon, and it was illegal to throw the ball 
(except out of “touch”), though it might be 
passed from hand to hand. In those days, 
too, there were no twenty-five-yard flags, nor 
were referees or touch umpires appointed ; 
we trusted to each other’s honour, and if 
ever a dispute arose, which was very seldom, 
the question was referred to some senior cap 
among the onlookers, whose decision was 
always accepted as final. 

Such was football at Rugby in my school- 
boy days, and I leave it to your readers to 
judge if the game has improved since then. 
If asked my own opinion, I should answer 
that in some respects it is undcubtedly a 
better game than it was when I played it, 
such, for instance, as the introduction of 
scoring by points, and, above all, the abolition 
of the brutal and senseless system of hacking ; 
but us a laudator temporis acti I cannot but 
regard with regret the present custom of 
throwing the ball about, euphemistically 
called passing. This seems to me open to the 
double objection of exalting the half-backs at 
the expense of the forwards, and making the 
game more handball than football. More- 
over, I fail to perceive why a dropped ¢ 
(which, according to my old-fashioned idi 
is the very acme of skill) should count | 
than a placed one. 

The fact that a goal so gained docs count 
less than one obtained from a try is, I 
suppose, one of the chief reasons why drop- 
ping, which was one of the pretticst features 
of the old game, is so comparatively rarely 
seen now. Nevertheless, in the opinion of a 
veteran, for many years past incapacitated 
by weight of years, portliness of figure, and 
shortness of wind, from taking part in it, 
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Rugby football is now, as it always has been, 
the tinest English winter game for boys and 
youn men, 

May I be permitted to bring my story to a 
close with an anecdote showing how Rugby 
football was responsible for an amazing in- 
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stance of dog-Latin? A certain form was given 
Football as the subjgct of an original com- 
position in hexametyr verse. It has already 
been recorded the in the days of which 
I write the custoMary number of “ backs ” 
was three. This #oformation was conveyed to 


the amused form master, by a boy more 
renowned for football than Latin verses, in 
the following line— 


“Tres procul apparent juvenes qui terga vocantur.” 
Scuoot Howse. 


ELECTRIC TOYS, AND HOW TO MAKE 


hae machinery must now be our next step 
in the accomplishment of our object. 
It is not a very involved matter, and in telling 
you how it is to be done I shall also tell you 
how to make a motor of a stronger kind than 
that for which I gave instructions some time 
ago, so that, if you like, you can construct it 
merely to act as a motor, and not manufac- 
ture the rest of the car at all. This motor is 
practically a modification of the kind known 
as the Trouvé motor, from the name of its 
inventor, and, unlike the one formerly de- 
scribed, the armature, as well as the field- 
magnets, is wound with wire, so that it 
somewhat resembles a small dynamo. 


B 


(unwound). 

¢, core ; B, R, sides of bobbin : 8, §. 5.8, 8, screws, posi- 
tions through iron shown by dotted lines; it, iron 
support fur end of core. 


The first thing to do is to construct the 
field-magnets ; one of the “bobbins” on one 
side is seen in fig. 6. It can be constructed 
as follows: The shaded part on the left is 
made of soft iron, shaped as shown, the 
height is 1 in. and the breadth # in., the 
width being 2 of aninch. It is best, though 
not absolutely essential, to make two pro- 
jections at the bottom, by which it can be 
fastened to the base with screws ; the shape, 
as seen from the front, will be then as the 
bottom figure. It is better still to form the 
bottom part straight for a short distance as 
shown in fig. 11, the straight part being 
about 3 in. high, and the circumference of 
the semicircle above it about an inch. 

: Behind this front we have to form the bob- 
bin, which is done by taking a piece of 
soft iron rod, about } in. in diameter, and 
1} in. long. This is screwed into the 
front, and a circular rim of iron or wood, 
about 1 in. in diameter, is fixed at each end, 
as shown in the diagram. These rims form 
the ends of the bobbin; they are shown at 
B,B in the picture. When the bobbin is 
filled with wire it has to be supported by a 
piece of iron or brass, which is either bent 
at right angles and screwed into the base, or, 
if it is close to the edge, simply screwed to 
the side over the edge. An alternative 
method is to have one long strip, which goes 
under the base, and is bent at right angles 
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PART 11.—THE MOTOR. 


at the ends. In either case the bobbin is 
fixed to it by a screw, the other end being 
supported by the front of the magnet, which 
is also screwed on. We shall require two of 
these structures, one to xo on each side of 
the armature. They are exactly similar to 
each other. The armature is our next con- 
sideration. The centre of it is to be made 
by making a solid piece of soft iron of the 
shape of fig. 7, or else using several dozen 
pieces of thin iron plate cut to that shape 
and fastened together. The latter is the old 
plan, and the former is the new one. The 
semicircles at the ends are } inch from 
end to end, and at their widest part they are 
finch wide. The centre can be a piece of 
soft iron rod, square or round, about #4, inch 
in diameter and 13 in. long. This can be 
separate, if preferred, and the ends fixed to it 
by screws, only you must take care to bed 
in the heads of the screws on the other side, 
so that they may not impede the free action 
and rapid revolution of the armature. 

This bobbin, so made, has to be fitted with 
an axle. This is made of a piece of iron 
rod about 4 inch in diameter, which is filed 
down to about , where it enters the supports, 
for about 4 inch from each end. This is 
done to prevent it from slipping from side to 
side through the holes in the supports, which 
are just large enough for the ; inch part. 
After this is done we next have to construct a 
piece of workmanship called a commutator,” 
the object of which is to make the current flow 
reverse ways through the wire of the arma- 
ture as it revolves. This is made by taking 
& piece of ivory and cutting a circle out of 
it, in diameter about & of an inch, and in 
thickness} inch. If you cannot get ivory you 
can use a bit of hard wood or bone instead. A 
hole is drilled in the centre of this to fix iton 
tothe axle in front of the revolving core of the 
armature. An exactly similar circle is now 
to be cut out of a piece of brass 4 in-h 
thick, and when this is done and a hue 
has been cut in the centre, it has to be 
cut exactly in half. These two halves are 


.—SHAPF OF BoRPIN OF ARMATURE. 
Hole for axle in centre of core. 


now to be fixed to the front of the circle of 
ivory so that there is a distance of about 3. 
inch between them. They are thus insulated 
from each other, but held in their places by 
their adhesion to the centre circle of wood 
or ivory, which can be done by cement of 
some kind or other. In fig. 8 you will see 
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the piece of ivory marked p, and the separate 
halves of brass marked n, 8. They will require 
to be filed away a little on the straight edge 
so that there may be a space between them. 
I have shown a method of fixing them on 
with screws in the picture. Now in front of 
this we have to make a further extension by 
cutting a piece of brass tube, about 4 inch in 


Fig. 8.—ARMATURF, AXLE, AND COMMUTATOR 
(sectional diagram), 

1,1, iron ends of core: ¢, cog-wheel: D, ivory 

BL, brass sections; F,F, brass ferrule (section 

A,axle, Wires and screws shown by dotted lines 


length, in half, and fixing the two halves on 
each side of the armature, one being in contact 


Fic. 9.—ARMATURE AND COMMUTATOR. 
A,A, axle; I,ivory disc; R,B, brass disc (segments): 


F.¥, ferrule (segments); 8, slit between parts of 


ferrule and parts of disc 7 w, wire on revolving core 
of armature ; c, cog-wheel, 


with each half of the brass circle, to which 
you can solder it if you can do this sort of 
thing, which will bean advantage. Of course 
you will see that as the two halves have to 


goon each side of the axle, the tube itself, 
to start with, must be of such a diameter 
inside as to admit of the axle slipping into 
it -that is, it must be of about ,; inch bore. 
But as there must be a distance between 
the two halves, as was the case with the half 
circles of brass, a small modicum of each 
side must be filed off when it is divided, so 
as to leave a gap when it is soldered to the 
axle, which you must now proceed to do. 
You will now see that the circle of ivory, the 
semicireles of brass, and the semiciroles of 
the tube, form a whole, represented in the 
next figure (9), in which I trust you will be able 
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to discern the gap between the brass and 
tube halves. As to their position, the circle 
of ivory is about 3 of an inch from the arma- 
ture; this will leave room for the wire, and 
the brass semicircles being fixed in front of 
this, and the tube halves to them, the length 
of the half tubes being half an inch, you will 
now have about half an inch of the axle pro- 
jecting at the other end. The exact position 
of the parts on the axle is not a matter of 
very great importance, as the supports will 
have to be adjusted to suit it, and in practice 
this is pretty easily done. 

In fig. 8 you will notice the centre core of 

(To be continued.) 
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the armature, which is seen from another 
aspect to that in fig. 7,and this will give you 
an idea of its position and its covering of 
wire. The centre portion (marked dark in 
fig. 8) between the poles is about 4 inch 
square, or inch in diameter. There is no 
reason why you should not construct the 
ends (i.e. the poles) separate from the centre 
if you like. Then you can make the centre 
merely by cutting a piece of iron rod ;*, inch 
in circumference and 1} in. long, the poles 
afterwards being affixed to the ends by screws 
through their centres, thus making the whole 
2 inches long. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A MANUAL FIRE ENGINE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Anthor of “A Tou Steamer, and How to Make it,” “The * Boy's Own' Locomotice,” etc, ete. 


I the meantime the plunger in cylinder a 

has drawn up water through valve a, and 
isthen ready to force it through valve 1 into 
the air chamber in like manner, and so on 
alternately, until the pressure of confined air 
in upper portion of air vessel causes it to 
pass up the delivery tube K, and so on out 
through the nozzle. 


Fu, 8. 


And now I think you have thoroughly 
grasped the idea of the action, so we will set 
about making the machine. 

The dimensions you can take from the two 
scale drawings (figs. 5 and 6), and enlarge 
them to any size required, and the diagrams 
of details to follow are drawn as large as 
space will permit for the sake of clearness, 
but not to scale. 
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As the body of the engine has to be painted, 
you can use deal if you wish, but mahogany 
is better. Mortise the corners together for 
sake of strength, and do it neatly and care- 
fully, not as some boys I know would, by 
simply laying one piece on edge to the other, 
and then with the coal hammer knock ina 
great French nail, with the point sticking 
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out about an inch from the other side by the 
time the head is flush down. 

No, boys! that’s a bad style to get into, 
not even fit for packing-case work, let alone 


model making: so take care and put good 
work into it, and see that all corners and the 


sides are truly square and level. The wheels 
give a lot of work, and although they can be 
cut out from the solid with a fretsaw, they 
will not look right unless built up of separate 
Pieces as in fig. 8. 

The hub a should be turned upon a lathe, 
and old cotton reels come in handy for these, 
and the holes for spokes B should be drilled 
at same time at a slight angle, so that the 
wheel should be what is known as dished. 
This is shown in fig. 6, from which you can 
judge the amount of dishing to give them. 


shape, then harden and temper them. In 
cutting the top piece, allowance must be 
made for turning the ends over as shown, and 
they must be made red hot for this purpose. 

They are attached to the axle a by a couple 
of bent screw hooks 3, whose ends are 


screwed and nutted; a small plate c has 
suitable holes drilled in it, and by these the 
springs are firmly bolted together. 


The turn-table for front wheels (fig. 10) can 
be cut from stout sheet brass with a fretsaw, 
and the forward ends bent up as in side view 
B, and connected together by a cress piece of 
wood 4 riveted on, which carries the hooks 
for traces. Holes are drilled at c,cand p, p, 
to connect the springs by. The centre hole 
E is drilled to take the wire pin or stud F, on 
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The felloe or rim, c, is cut with a fretsaw in [ 
sections of five or more pieces, and fastened | 


together by the dowels p; this is done so 
that the grain of the wood should run as 
much as possible in the direction of the curve, 
but for model work three sections will be 
found enough. 

Make the tires of thin sheet iron |), in. thick, 
and cut a strip long enough for the ends to 
overlap about half an inch; file them thin 
and rivet together firmly, so that the tires 
will require driving on, and make them hot 
when doing so, but not red hot, or you will 
burn the wood. 

Old pieces of clock spring cut up into 
lengths form good material for springs 
(fig. 9). Round off the end of each piece on 
the grindstone, and, if not sufficiently curved, 
warm them over a clear fire and bend to 


which it revolves; this passes down from 
inside the engine through the upper part of 
turn-table, and is secured by a washer and pin 
@. Brass wire is suitable for rail round 
driver's seat, but the footboard (fig. 11) sup- 
ports should be cut from sheet metal at least 
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# in. thick, and the board a of thin wood is 
riveted on by pins; the inner ends n pass 
inside the woodwork of engine body, and are 
secured by & couple of screws, 

The driver's seat forms a box for tools, ete., 
and the lid should be hinged, as also the lids 
of side boxes c, ¢ (fig. 6). A hole must be 
drilled at each end of engine body, to allow 
the central bar T (fig. 6) to pass through. 
‘This is made from stout iron rod or steel 
and works in bearings, which in the real 
engine are adjustable, for taking up wear 
when required, as at a in fig. 12, but for our 
purpose a single brass plate B, with central 
hol« for the bar and others for screws to 
attach it to woodwork, will do just as well. 

One bearing is placed at either end inside 
the body of the engine, and a third is screwed 
to a cross-bar placed in front of the cylinders 
to prevent the bar springing. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 


By Cuartes FE. Bexnam. 


\ MAGIC square 

e arranged in the form of a square the 
the ecolumns—vertical, horizontal, and di. 
yonal total to the same amount. There is 
astrange mystery about these squares to the 
non-mathematical mind which makes it no 
wonder that in superstitious times they were 
regarded as having magic virtue, were worn 
as talismans, and even swallowed as medi- 
cine. 

‘the construction of a magie square con- 
taining an uneven number of rows is a very 
simple affair—when you know how. ‘lo 
form ene with an even number of rows ix a 
more dificult task. A square: of 16. places 
may be arranged “ magically "no less than 
h7d different ways, only using the numbers 1 
to 16, and yet one might try for many honrs 
without once succeeding by mere guesswork. 
It would almost seem that with 878 correet 
solutions one or other of them would soon 
be hit on “by chance,” bunt when it is re- 
membered that there are nearly 21 millions 
of imillions of wrong ways it is not so won- 
dertul after all that we shonld be unlikely to 
wrange the figures rightly by chance. 

We will give the rules for forming both 
kinds of magie squares, and though they 
ave not of any great practical utility. they 
will be found worth working out as an inter- 
esting mental exercise. 

First to form a square with any uneven 
number of rows, say five. On some paper 
yuled in squares write down di: gonally in 
five lines the “natural” square—i.c. the 
sigurs 1 to 25—in natural order, thus : 


is a serics of figures so 
t 
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Now partition off the figures into squares 
in this way, making No. 1 the centre of the 
top row of a square: 


2024 


519 23 | 


5 9131 


8 1216 


The figures are now all in their proper 
places, and only require to be removed into 
the corresponding division of a single square 
to give the required arrangement. 


Total 65. 


To form a square “ magically ” with an 
om number of rows requires a little more 

magic,” and no rule can be given which 
will do for squares of all siz We will 
give a method for making one of 16 places, 
and will leave our readers to work out others 
for themsclves. 

The total will be 34, and the figures right 
and left ef the middle line form pairs, cach 
pair totalling to 17, so that if we can find 
eight places the others can easily be filled in. 

The cight which can be found are the 
middle four and the four corners. 

To find these divide 34 into two parts, so 
that these two can be further divided twice, 
no two of the eight figures totalling to 17. 

34 


e 


Ex.—18 +16 
8410=18 3+138=16 
6+12=18 15+ 1=16. 


The places occupied by these eight figures 
willbe ABCD, abed. 


B | » 
. i 


To find their respective positions, see that 
you § them that A+ b—a4-b, and 
For example: 


The remaining complements of 17 are then 
easily added, giving us— 


“The “Magic Square. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


BING THE BRAVE. 


Yor rere etdom tase the tuck 
—-batremcly seldom—to beholl 
A boy so rery full of pluck, 

So snpereminently bold, 
So scornful of a coward'’s t 

Courageous, too, as anything, 
So perfectly devoid of fear, 

As Richard Corur-de-Lion Bing. 
A savaye dog there used to be 

Not fur from Richard Bing’s abode ; 
would care to see 
grinning teeth it showed. 
But Richard didn’t mind a bit, 

He used to take a little cane, 
Awl poke and tease and worry it 

(A foot or so beyond the chat), 


And once he visited the Zoo, 
To educate his mind and sce 
The lithe ant active Kangaroo, 
‘The meditative Chimpanzee, 
The Python of uncertain age, 
The Lear that ckumbers up a post, 
The vulgar Monk 
Hat iichard loved the Lions most. 


sratified hin, too, to ga: 
“that roam at will 
wt the proper phrase) 
‘The virgin fore-ts of Brazil.” 
Let other boys shrink back in awe 
And admiration, if they plea: 
. aud fearful paw ; 
—But Richard wasn’t one of these. 
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Oh, no; for cool, cullectel, calm, 
The flash of daring 
A mere umbrella in 
‘Tis thus that he would do or die. 
‘Was such a marvellous display 
Of heroism ever seen? 
He poked. and poked, and poked away 
(With _udtbing but the Lars Letween !) 


When Richard Bing was sent to school 
(The school was called—well, never mind—) 
He made it patent, as a rale, 
He hadn't left his fists behind. 
His age was twelve, it should be safd, 
And he would seek the foe, and then 
He'd pull the ear, and punch the head, 
Of any fellow (under ten). 


At “Socker,” it is true, the boy 
Did not achieve a lasting fame, 
But what he really did enjoy 
Was playing in the “junior” game; 
For here were youths of ten and nine, 
And sometimes (by good fortune) eight ; 
To “charge” a little boy was fine, 
—He did go over at a rate. 


Aad many deeds did Richard do 
That cannot be related now 
(Though great as these, and greater too), 
For time and space will not allow 
Nor would it serve a useful end 
To here recount them all, because 
1 think by now yon comprehend 
How great a hero Richard was. 


of 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 
I,—Locomorive ENGINE CLKANING. 


Tur. careful reader of the “B.O.P." «does not fail to 
Peruse the correspondence column, whither he looks 
for an answer to some query of his own or not, 
well knowing, from past experience, that in this way 
many useful items of information may be picked up. 

I have once or twice come across answers to querics 
concerning the locomotive and engine life generally, 0 
taking thie into consideration, and knowing that many 
ang boys, and old boys, too, are interested in the 
‘ire-King,” I am tempted to draw aside the curtain, 
al reveal the mysteries of engine cleaning. 

People are apt to slap the big, burly driver on the 
hack and call him a hero. Quite so, he is a hero, and 
veserves his title ; but no one thinks of the poor cleaner, 
wiy is also a hero after his own fashion. Looking at 
the driver and fireman of the express sitting on their 
sLining engine, waiting for the signal to atart, one is 
apt to say, “Ah! what a grand life!" but few except 
the real “true blues” would come through what thoze 
two have come through. 

‘A lad must, first of all, have the “engine-fever,” and 
have it badly, too, before he seeks to become a driver, 
and this disease does not, like Jonah's gourd, spring up 
in a night. In nearly every case it is an inborn in- 
stinct. The lad’s father is perhaps a railway man in 
some capacity, not necessarily in the locomotive de 
nt, and, of course, the boy is brought up in an 
s"mosphere of railway talk. When one or two of his 
father's mates drop in at night and the stories com- 
menee, then life is worth living. Railway men gene- 
raily talk of their work, but should there be the slightest 
of the evening talk taking off at the junction of 
ties or anything else under the sun except trainy 
nd engines and hairbreadth escapes, the lad anxiously 
sevks to set the points right for the main line, and, with 
a preliminary cough, intimates that Bob Scott was out 
with Joe Wyslop's engine to-day, and wonders what 
‘Was wrong With his own ; whereupon one of the men 
volunteers the information that Bob's eng’. had 
broken down yesterday on the way home, and proceeds 
to detail the circumstances. That is quite enough ; he 
is hardly finished till another story is begun, and on 
they go, fast and furions, while our young friend, who 
has the “ fever,” gets more sick every minute. Michail 
Reynolds, the engine drivers’ friend, describes it thus : 

“The bos, intended by fond parents for quite a 
2iffer-ut career, dreams of the speed and adventures of 
tue road, and in his wakeful hours strolls as far as the 
ing-gate to talk with the railway men. To and 
fro between the house and the school others may stop 
ated jump the brook at the mill or go bird-nesting, but 
tor him there is nothing in the world so captivating 
und alluring as the iron monarch bringing the train 
round the curve in the distance... . The passion 
xrows with his growth, strengthens with his strength. 
He leaves all thoughts of the sea behind; he will 
sither be a sailor, nor a miller, nor a butcher—he has 
rewilved to be a locomotive driver. 

When the youth is old enough, he secures a berth in 
the engine-shed, and now let us behold him as he 
swaggers down the street on his way to work. He will 
have a long time to clean in the night, many weary 
months go by before the welcome change to day work 
comes. Here he goes, then, a full-blown cleaner, rij 
cain blue “dungarees ” from head to foot, swinging his 
~tommy-box" and tea-can in his hand, aud stepping 
cut with the afr of a lord, and prondly but disdainfull: 
conscious that all the girls are turning round to loo 
a: him. Well, well, you may smile, but when the 
writer was a cleaner he preferred to walk home, ona 
rainy morning, with his coat unbuttoned so that people 
could see the blue jacket underneath. 

Pall of eager anticipation our cleaner walks into the 
shed, reports himself to the nice old foreman, and is 
hamlet over to the tender mercies of the cleaner’s 
“yaffer.” Punctaally at six o'clock this individual 
opeus a Luge “pres” or cupboard, and lays out u few 
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boxes of an oblong shape, about two feet long and nine 
or ten inches broad. If our young hero has come from 
a country station he gapes, the more so as he eces a 
colossal oil-can and a few torch Jamps follow, Then 
he becomes aware that every cleaner in the shed is 
present, and “sizing up” the uew fellow. Morcover, 
to his surprise, he finds that he is part of a semicircle 
of youths, with greasy garments, which faces the 
“gaffer,” and stands in solemn silence waiting his 
pleasure. 

That worthy, seeing all ready, with remarkable 
apeed and precision shies a tightly rollel bundle of 
cotton waste at each cleaner, who deftly eatehes it and 
does not move. 

‘When all are supplied the “ gaffer" announces the 
number of the first engine to be cleaned, when the 
meeting promptly breaks up, and our friend se 
oldsters picking up the boxes, while he himself 
torch Jamp put into his hand, In big sheds the 
cleaners divide into two squads, the * fancy "and the 
“black.” The first-named clean about ten express 
engines each night, the second clean from twenty to 
twenty-five goods engines, The lickless new comer 
finds himself a member of the * black squad,” and, 
under the charge of an older hand, he takes his first 
lesson, 


And now let me tell yon, boys, the wild exhilaration 


of the first few moments knows no bounds. ‘That you 
may understand it properly, Iet mo say that cach 
cleaner in the squad has his own particular part to 


clean. The right and left side of the engine is divided 
between them, und for example we will take the right 
side, One cleaner has the tender, which he cleans fro 
the centre of the back right forward to the footplate 
the next cleaner hus the side of the cab aud forward to 
the centre or driving wheel. Number three cleans 
from the driving wheel forward to and half-way across 
the buffer-beam, Thus we have six cleaners outside, 
while underneath there are three, one of whom cleans 
the leading wheels and springs inside, and also the 
slide bars and valve stems of the engine. The remaii 
ing two clean everything right back underneath the 
footplate, and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
have the dirtiest job in the three kingdoms. 

‘Our young friend then tears a handful of waste out 
of his bundle and goes ahead with might and main, 
He sces a shallow tin pan lying outside, into which 
every now and then come cleaner dips a “patch,” and 
discovers that this is full of paraffin oil. He finds tl 
paraffin can take off the grease like lightning, and is 
not slow to avail himself of a liberal use of this most 
fragrant liquid. He is happy—he is among engines, 
and the sky is blue. Perhaps when we come back at 
twelve o'clock we shall find that he is blue himeclf, or, 
to speak more correctly, we sball find that though he 
feels blue he is in reality very black. 

In addition to these two gangs with nine in cach, we 
have a number of cleaners roaming about the shel 
who do nothing but clean boilers, The gungs clean 
only the framing and wheels, while these older hands 
tallow all the boilers and make them shine. Two or 
three more are ontside, 2nd as euch engine comes in it 
is taken over by these cleaners, who draw the fire and 
empty the black ashes out of the smoke-box. Following 
these comes the turner, who sees the eugine coaled and 
turned and put in the shed, where the cleaners come to 
it in due course. Then we have another two kindling 
the fires, as the engines are wanted, from a large furnace 
in the shed, and last of all one dodges about with a 
Jong ramrod sponging out the tubes, 

The cleaner begins at the lowest point. andernenth 
the engine. By-and-by he is shifted to the outs 
and £0 on, step by step he goes, until one bright day he is 
taken out of the shed and made a fireman. e left 
our friend in the first heat of enthusiasm, rubbing with 
the energy of the remainder of the squad and doing 
Jess than any of them, but a changed man Is he at 
midnight. Just now we sce his head above the edge of 
the framing and close up to the boiler, and by the 
expression on his face we should say he is wondering 
where his legs are. He bas found out by this time that. 
it is worse than he imagined, and the engine driving 
seems far, far away. His limbs are sore from the con- 
tinual twisting and turning and squeering—he bad 
not thonght it possible to work in such awkward, 
constrained positions, and the engine-fever is at a low 
ebb. Many cleaners are killed—indeed it is a mystery 
why so few arr killed. When a lad has screwed him. 
self, by dint of much puffing and labour, amongst the 
machinery, and the engine is moved slightly through 
another striking it, then that lad has ten chances to 
one in favour of being taken out dead. And he must 
be among the rods and cranks. They cannot. possibly 
be cleanes] unless he accommodates himself to them ; and 
the upshot of the whole matter is—he gets so care- 
hardened and careless of danger that he docsn't care a 
pin where he is, aud he can be on his back on top of 
the cranks cleaning the bottom of the boiler and 
whistling like a lark all the time. Again he must 
stand up on the edge of the engine-pit sometimes, and 
put his head and chest up between the crank aud the 
fire-box, knowing full well that if that engine moves 
six inches no power on earth can save him from death, 
Nor can he sce anything—he hears engines w 
all aroynd, he heara them coming into the 
knows not if they be on his road. Yet there he stands, 
and coolly rubs away until all is clean. Many are 
crushed between the buffers. 

Now our friend with the engine-fever had this to do, 
and, mark my words, when he went up between the 
fire-box and crank first he was a shaky youth, and no 
shame to him. And when he sits on top of the con- 
necting rod he fears n something which is not to be 
putin words. Somchow it isn't quite so pleasant now 
—one cannot help feeling aggrieved when a drop of 
dirty vil falls in one’s eye, and to spend five minutes 
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polishing the inside frame an] then to turn round and 
find that one’s greasy jacket had rendered the last 
state of that frame worse than the first, ix not at all 
conducive tea sweet temper. And, beside all this, to 
have an awful rent in the back of the once clean jacket 
and only one button left on one’s trousers makes lif 
hardly worth living. But thero is another bugbear 
troubling our cleaner—viz. the smoke from his lamp. 
Try as he would, that aggravating lamp persisted in 
sending forth a cloud of black smoke redolent of 
paraffin, and those who have pnssed ten minutes in the 
fumes of paraffin oil may imagine for themselves what 
ten hours is like. But truly the heart is made sick 
when all the engines come in dripping wet. Now for 
the rout of the fever. The discomfort of wiping off 
mud and slush is too great to be realised unleas by a 
fiery trial. 

Who is this wobegone individual who skuiks up the 
street in the morning? It is our hero; but what has 
become of the “dungarees" ? They are still there, tut 
torn and soiled. His hands are thrust deep in his 
trousers pockets, merely, dear reader, fur the sake of 
holding them up, for all the buttons are yene, Ho 
reaches his lodgings, and unthinkingly looks in the 
glass, and nearly faints. All the blacks in Darkest 
Africa could not produce a blacker skin than his, 
Then comes the washing ; but let us draw a veil over. 
this, Suffice it to say, that after three net and 
Feparate attempts he be ‘If, and is 
comforted thereat. A i 3 
out to the shed that sight: but if he has the genuine 
fever, and if his health remains good, he strugytes and 
perseveres, and finally reaps the ri 

Let no one be discouraged by this 
Worst comes ut first, and it gets bette it goes along, 
Imerly wish to show the" BOP” readers a glimpse 
of the life of a cleaner, and to warn thore who intend 
entering the lists not to be downed by the first. rebuffs. 
Remember also that a lad who yocs to be a clhaner 
takes his life in his hand, and he of all men has need 
to be ready, for at an hour when he thinks not the sun 
of life may set on him for ever, 

I wish all cleaners and would-be cleaners who may 
real this every success in their arduous Inbour, and 
conclude with the hope that some future driver of the 
Queen may take heart from my words and yer-evere to 


the end, J.B 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS PIE. 


Heng isa laughable incident of the American civil 
war, in which General Grant took an active part. It 
was during the march through the lerness in the 
routh-western part of Arkansas, An advance.guard of 
some eight hundred men, under the command of Licn- 
tenant Wickfield, after marching all the morning. came 
upon a small farm-house, The lieutenant dismeun- 
ted, and, hailing the inmates, some ladies, desired to 
know if he could get any food on the premises, 

“Who are you, sir?” demanded the ludy of the 
house. 

With a most dignified demeanour, Lieutenant Wick- 
field replied, “ Brigadier-(ieneral Grant.” 

This produced a sensation among the Indies, and, 
happy to accommodate the general, they few round, 
and got him semething to eat in short order. The 
lieutenant. satisfied his hunger, and requested the 
ladies to let him know how much there was to pay 
for the very hearty repast he had had the pleasure of 
eating. They declined, however, to accept any pay- 
ment, and the lieutevant went on his way rejeicing. 

Shortly after, General Grant himself arrived. a 
being also in need of food, applied to the farm-house, 
To his astonishment he was refused, and upon asking: 
to his utter amazement, that his 

ely, General Grant—had but w short time 
before eaten everything there wax, with the exception 
of one solitary pie. 

“Humph !” said the general; and efter a moment's 
thought, I'l buy that pie, and here is the 
money for it. Will you’ kindly keep it for me, and 
T will rend for it later.” 

Grant then rode on, and when he and bis soldiers 
went into camp for the night, he had caught up with 
the lieutenant. and his advance-guard. Seen the 
unusual call for full parade sonuded through the 
camp. The parade formed, and after the regular 
ceremonies, the following order was read by cne of the 
officers : 


“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY IN THE FIELp. 

“ Special order. 

“ Lieutenant Wickficl, of the —th Indiana Cavalry, 
having on this day eaten eve hw 4. 
house near the crossing of the Ironton and 
and Black River and Cape Girardeau roads, except one 
pie, he is hereby ordered to return with an ecort of 
one hundred cavalry and cat that pie al-o. 

“U.S. Gnas 
“ Brigadier-General Commanting.” 


A broad smile spread over the faces of the soldiers, 
and rank after rank suppressed a giggle. The | 
tenant blushed, but proceeded to obey the ord 
left. the camp amidst laughter and cheers.’ The 
report was that be ate the entire pie, and appearal to 


enjoy it. 


“Tommy, I have told you again and again not to 
when older persons are talking, but wait until 


rteh. The 


ey atop.” 
“T have tried that already, mamma. But they ncver 
stop.” 
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A.W. W. Hor Your letter about aquarium 
matters has interested us much, but we du not see 
how we can help you, We are glad you sneceede int 
making an aquarium according to the instructions. 
With respect to the -ea--alt, we can only say that the 
author of the articles has kept sea-anemones in it tor 
eight or nine yeurs, and has hud many individnals tor 
several years during that period, The weeds also lived 
well in it, und the stones became covered with small 
specimens and the moss-like aly, whieh yon 
describe, though the weeds did not grow in such 
profusion on the glass as Yours seem to have done 
while at the sea-side. We should think, after such 
testimony, you may safely use the salt instead of the 


Stanford of Cockspur Street publishes a guide: 

to Civil Service appointments Which would probably 
tell you what you Wish to know, Any bookseller cut 
get it for you. 

MATER —We have had an article on the subiect, but it 
is ont of print. The law publishers all have guides 
in the matter, and it would be as well to get one of 
these. The stamp on the urticles cost £6u, and tie 
term is five years. The whole expense, including cost 
of maintenance, ought to be covered by £ruv, 
but it might be done for less, 


R. 8, MincHIN.—We are gratified to hear that you have 
taken up “inseckts,” and when you have jearnt to 
spell a little better write again. 


FRET-saw.—You can get every part of the outfit from 
Messrs. Meibuish of 84 Fetter Lane, E.c. 


o¥ist.—You will find the instructions as to making 
nyus canoe in the sixth and seventh parts of our 
Lustoor Games.” 

W.B. You had better bny a bottle of rubber coment. 
It will cost yon: meh less than the materials would, 
ani <ave you the trouble of making it, 

i. Joxts (Carnarvon),—Write for ¢ 

Pitman & sens, Amen Cor 


talogue to Sir 
, Paternoster 


Your best 
You tmist be prepared to wivert 
lave ne enance, 


Jin is toemploya patent agent, and 
sr largely, or yon will 


known as 
vd in round 
es caunut be 
with several 


ne cotired: 
Lave mies 


Jiad several articles on artificial fly- 
nn carlier voluine, 


Jes both on building a rowing 
i aking a Water-wheel, but the Volumes are 
out of print. 


J.T Wanp.—The sketch is promising, but not good 
enough for publication, You should attend an art 
class in the evenings ; it would be of great use to 
you. 

VARICOCELE (J. 
be physically 
country’s servi 


).—Yes, we believe so. A man must 
fect to enter any branch of his 


J. CAnTER.—Do you mean a battleship or a cruiner? 
It a battleship, the Majestic class is the largest ; ii 
mean a cruiser, the Terrthlr class. Tounage in 
navy means displacement, so that tbe amount is useless 
for ‘comparative pury The Majestic and 
sister ships are of 14,900 tons, and their horse power : 
uatural draught is 10,000, at forced draught 12,000, 
The Terrible class are of M200 nd have at horses 
power at nariral dranght of 25.000, Your other 
questions require a detinite date to be given before 
they could be answered. 


Wri. Consult the appendix in the Quarterly Navy 
List. It costs three shillings. 


Stonr-SiGHTED.—No, it is best now to go to a govd 
in, and get titted with perfec 


$s AND Yorse. -Fasily, by the flexit 
ef part of the breast-bone in the young. 


When they cease to suckle the 


OLD Pen 
of the 

Mi 
oud. 

CLERK IN RoYaL Na 
Wears uniform, and 
midshipmen, etc. 

Too Hich.—No fear, lad. Grow away. Good luck to 
you. 

Tosacco CHEWING (Weekly Reader).—It is even more 
injurious, and infinitely more disgusting. 

Picr’s-Curst (C. J. T.).—Caused probably by a 
Tic zesy condition of bone, or softening from the 
bony matter not being sufficiently deposited. 


yoang ated eat 


—Of course he is a gentleman, 
nes, ete., in the gun-room with 
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THE FETISH HOLE: 
A STORY OF EAST AFRICA. 
By G. A. Henty. 


CHAPTER IX. 
< c has been a bad business,’ Captain 
Gilbert said, as they issued from the 
furest again into the open country; “of 
course we could not help it ; it was our life 
ortheirs. Wehaddone them no harm, and 
their deaths are on their own heads; but 
for all that I am heartily sorry for what 
has taken place. There is one thing, we 
cannot expect to meet with any friendly 
villagers until we are outside their country. 
It is very lucky that we thought of driv- 
ing th2 animals into the huts before the 
tight began, for there was not a square foot 
in the enclosure that had not a spear 
sticking in it, and if the animals had not 
been under shelter we should have lost 
every one of them ; and as meat won’t keep 
a day in this place, we should have been 
in a bad fix.” 

Day after day they passed through 
villages entirely deserted by their inhabi- 
tants. There was one advantage in this, 
that it enabled the white men to go some 
distance from the column, and there was 
searcely a day that passed that two or 
three stags were not shot.- From some of 
the villages the flight had been so sudden 
that stores of grain, dried cheeses, and 
jars of fermented liquor were found, and 
ey therefore had no difticulty as to sub- 
sistence until they crossed the Loangwo 
River, and were beyond the limits of the 
Auemba. 

At the next village they were warmly 
welcomed by the inhabitants, who had a 
grateful memory of the presents they had 
received on their former and were 
pleased and surprised at their having passed 
safely through the country of their warlike 
neighbours. A bullock was at once killed, 
and they were given a plentiful supply of 
milk, cakes made of ground maize, fresh 
cheese, and other presents. Continuing 
their march after three days’ stay here, 
they reached the village of the chief of the 
Basemga. Here also they were very 
cordially received; the more so as Captain 
Gilbert, knowing that their chief difli- 
culties were now surmounted, was able 
tobe more liberal with his presents. Here 
about half the porters took their discharge, 
receiving the amount promised to them. 
Some of those whose tribes lay far to the 


t 


Nearing Home. 
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north, had determined to take up their 
abode here; the chief offering to adopt 
them into his tribe. In their own 
countries, by the great lakes, they were 
constant!y exposed to the attacks of slave 
dealers, while on the Zambesi there was 
comparative peace and quiet. Several, 
whose tribes lay nearer, decided to stay 
for some little time at the village, until 
they could join some party proceeding in 
that direction. 

The Zanzibar men were in high spirits. 
It wes true that eight of their number had 
fallen, but the rest were looking forward 
eagerly to being at home again, where 
they would receive the money they had 
earned during the trip. The journey was 
now continued to Tete, where the party 
were most kindly received by the resident 
Portuguese official, although their report 
of the probability of opening up a profit- 
able trade in the country through which 
they had passed was dashed by their re- 
port of the hostility of the Auemba to the 
passage of whites. The remainder of the 
porters were left behind at Tete, and 
three days later the party started down 
the river in canoes, and arrived without 
adventure at the mouth. A passage 
was taken in a large Arab dhow, going 
up with ivory and other native products 
to Zanzibar. 

On arriving there the men were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing by their fami- 
lies and friends, and the grief of the 
relatives of those who had fallen was 
greatly assuaged on their receiving the 
amounts earned by them, and the addition 
of a good many presents. Captain Gilbert 
called upon the Arab governor and related 
to him the incidents of the journey, and 
made him a present of ten fine elephant 
tusks that he had bought from the natives 
for the purpose, after leaving the Auemba 
country. He learned that the Antelope 
had touched at Zanzibar a month pre- 
viously, and had gone north. A message 
had been left for him that she would prob- 
ably be back again in two months from 
the time of her leaving. Cwsar’s old 
friend was delighted at seeing him again, 
and was surprised to hear of the change 
that had taken place in the fetish 
hollow. 

“Then my people were right,”’ he said ; 
“there were stories among them that in 
the old time, so far ago that no one could 
count it, fire had come up from there, and 
afterwards great spouts of water that 
covered the land for miles round. I 
believed the stories when I wasa boy, but 
since I have been here Ihave learned to 
despise fetishes, and thought that the story 
was only a lie; now I see that it was true 
after all. Then you got none of the white 
stones?" 

“We found a few that had been thrown 
up when the water burst through, and if 
we could have stayed there and dug up 
the earth all round we should no doubt have 
found a great many, but the fever came 
upon usand many were sick. The natives 
all said it was because we had disturbed 
the fetish, and even the men from here 
partly believed it, and would not work 
any longer; still I think that the stones 
we have got will pay my master for the 
expense of the expedition.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” the native 
said; “while you have been away I have 
otten been sorry that I ever told you 
about the white stones, and feared that 
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my doing so might have brought evil, and 
perhaps death upon you all. I am indeed 
glad that it has not turned ont so badly.” 

‘My master has brought down twelve 
fine elephant tusks as a present to you; 
they will be brought on shore to-morrow.”” 

“I thank him greatly,” the man said ; 
“since you have been away I have found 
old age coming upon me fast, and have 
been thinking of selling all my goods and 
buying two slaves, and building a hut on 
somelandI bought four yearsago twomiles 
from the town. Now I shall carry out my 
intentions at once, and without fear that 
things will go badly with me, for the price 
of twelve tusks would alone keep me in 
comfort all my days; and yet, seeing that 
the journey has not turned out as I 
expected it to do, I do not like to take such 
a present from your good captain.” 

“ You need not be afraid of that,” Cesar 
said; “he got them in barter, and the 
natives named the price, and the twelve 
tusks were got for half the price that one 
would fetch here. The captain is well 
contented with his expedition ; he has seen 
much, and he thinks the diamonds will 
more than cover all his expenses. It might 
have been better of course, but if we had 
not found the stones it would have been 
a great deal worse.” 

Three weeks later the Antelope re- 
turned, and there was lively joy on board 
when a shore boat was seen rowing off 
with the four officers and the negro. 

“We are delighted to see you all, cap- 
tain,” Mr. Greener said, “and I am sure 
the men will be almost as pleased at 
Cesar’s return as at yours; for both 
on our way home and on the present 
voyage their fare—and I may say ours — 
has been as bad as it used to be good, and 
the grumbling hasbeen incessant. Wehave 
done capitally with the trading, sir; we 
worked the coast all the way up, and have 
done extremely well. Evidently our goods 
gave great satisfaction last time, and the 
prices were a good deal below the average ; 
at any rate we have sold more than double 
as much as we did last time, and the cargo 
is pretty nearly cleared out already.” 

“T arn glad to hear it,” the captain 
said. ‘“ We have all suffered more or less, 
and Dacre and I had a very sharp turn of 
fever and we nearly died; and though we 
have picked up a good deal of strength, 
we have both had another touch of fever 
since we came here, and the sooner we 
get toa cooler clime the better,and Lionel 
will be all the better for a change too. 
The real hardships have not been as great 
as I had expected, but African travel is 
trying at the best, and I shall be heartily 
glad to be off. Besides, I dare say we 
shall clear her out as we go down the 
coast.” 

“T should say we should be sure to, sir; 
and if we find that the traders have not 
gotrid of their last purchases we could try 
the Madagascar ports, and could certainly 
clear out there.” 

“TI intend that you shall retain the 
command, Greener, and that we shall go 
as passengers, unless of course there is bad 
weather or anything goes wrong, in which 
case we shall lend a hand. But we are all 
run down; and until we get this African 
fever out of our bones we shall not be fit 
for anything. Lionel and I have escaped 
any serious attacks, but we have all had it 
off and on half a dozen times; even if it 
were not 80, I should still leave the com- 


mand in your hands. You took her home 
and out again, and have carried out the 
great portion of the trading, so it is only 
fair that you should be her captain to the 
end. Are you satisfied with the men that 
you have made mates ?"” 

“ They have done very well, sir; but as 
I said, there has been so much grumbling 
among the men as to their food that 
things have not gone on as smoothly as 
we should have wished. Now you are 
on board, and Cesar will be in the ley, 
you may be sure that there will no 
more trouble.” 

Another three months and the hold was 
clear, and with a carzo of native produc- 
tions—some the result of bartex, others 
consignments from traders at Zanzibar and 
Portuguese merchants round the coast—all 
sail was hoisted, and the Antelope ran 
rapidly south. Off the Cape they en- 
countered a furious gale, but the vessel was 
in her best trim for such an encounter, 
having but enough cargo on board to 
steady her, and plenty of freeboard ; 
with the exception, therefore, of the lass 
of one of her boats she suffered no 
damage. The cool weather off the Cape 
did much to set the invalids on their legs 
again. During the gale the captain had 
refused to accede to Mr. Greener’s request. 
to take the command. 

“You can manage just as well as I can,’* 
he said; ‘and it would weaken your 
authority among the men if I were to 
interfere. Of course you can consult me, 
just as I consulted you, when we met with 
bad weather ; but beyond that I will have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Contentment and good humour had 
been completely restored in the ship as 
soon as Cesar returned to his place in the 
galley, and everything went on without the 
slightest hitch, until they were hauled 
alongside the quay in the London Docks. 

“ Now, lads, you can be off home at 
once,” the captain said. “I must in the 
first place call upon my partner and give 
him an account of the trading and the 
list of our cargo; we shall go roughly 
through it and he will put down the 
approximate prices the things will fetch, 
and we shall get an idea how we stand. 
All that will take us some hours, but you 
can tell your mother that I shall be home 
by dinner-time. Don’t say anything about 
the diamonds at present; it will be time 
enough to do that when I have had them 
valued. I have very little doubt that they 
are diamonds, but as to their approximate 
value I have not the most remote 
idea, They may be flawed or off colour : in 
which case they would not be worth a 
tithe of their value if perfect.” 

It was a joyful meeting between the 
lads and their mother and sisters. 

“It waa an awful disappointment to us,” 
Mrs. Gilbert said, after the first greetings 
were over, “when we got your letters 
brought home in the Antelope, and heard 
that you and Uncle Ronald had not come 
in her, but were going to wait in Africa 
and do some shooting until she returned. 
It seemed such a mad-brained thing, and I 
must say that it was very unkind to us. 
Why, it is getting on for four years since 
you went away, and I should hardly have 
known you.” 

“ Well, mother, it was just such a chance 
as might not occur again. We have got 
through our apprenticeship, and shall go 
up for our examination as mates as soon 


aswecan. On our way home uncle has 
been writing the account of our travels in 
the interior ; and as we have been to places 
where no white man ever went before, I 
expect we shall gain a good deal of credit.” 

“T don’t think I should have known you 
if I had met you in the streets, Lionel ; you 
have both grown so, and have got so brown.”” 

Captain Gilbert returned to dinner, and 
later on he took an opportunity of speaking 
to his nephews. 

~T have taken the stones to a merchant 
in Hatton Garden,” he said ; “ ho told me 
that they were unquestionably diamonds, 
and was very anxious to learn where I 
got them, which I, of course, declined 
altogether to say. He said that until they 
were cut he could give no estimate as to 
their value, but that if they turned out at all 
well they ought to be worth forty or fifty 
thousand pounds. I asked him ifhe would 
undertake to get them cut, I undertaking 
to pay the expense, whether they turned 
out good or bad. He said that he would 
send some of them across to Hamburg 
to-night, and would let ms know as soon 
as he received a report upon them; after 
this he would send the rest. The voyage 
seems to have turned out very well, and 
the profits will be quite as large as they 
were on the ono before; the proceeds and 
the valuo of the cargo is about the same ; 
butas the voyage was six months shorter 
the expenses were of course less.”” 

It was six weeks before Captain Gilbert 
received a letter from the diamond 
merchant, asking him to call upon him, 
as the stones had been received from 
Hamburg. The Antelope had before this 
tailed again under the command of Captain 
Greener, Mr. Adams being his first officer 
and Mr. Newland second. 

“I shall pay your tenth of the value of 
the diamonds into a bank on your account, 
Adams, as soon as I have sold them; if 
they turn out as well as I expect I shall 
make a present of a thousand pounds to 
Greener. He would gladly have come with 
us had I asked him, and it is hard that 
dnty should have deprived him of this slice 
of Inck, but don’t say anything about the 
diamonds to him at present.” 

“I congratulate you, Captain Gilbert," 
the merchant said, when the former 
entered his offices; ‘“‘ where you got the 
diamonds from I cannot imagine, but 
although not equal to Brazilian diamonds 
of the ‘highest water they are very good. I 
oaly sent over a couple of dozen of the 
smaller ones, for the large ones will take 
a long time cutting, perhaps six months. 
If they turn out as good as the smaller 
ones I can say with some certainty the 
lot will be worth from sixty to seventy 
thousand pounds.” Z 

Captain Gilbert returned home at once, 
and told his nephews the news. 

“Ifthe thing turns out well, lads,” he 
said,“ that will give you eighteen to twenty 
thousand pounds apiece; you know it 
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was arranged that we were to divide the 
profits between us after sctting aside the 
tenth for Adams.” 

“That is not at all fair, uncle.” 

“ The expenses of the journey, including 
the price of the porters and everything else, 
did not exceed two thousand pounds,” 
his uncle went on. “Mr. Adams’ share 
will be between six and seven thousand, 
so that, as I said, ours will be from 
eighteen to twenty thousand each, and 
in addition I have of course my profits 
on the two voyages. An agreement is an 
agreement, lads. I went into business more 
for your and your mother’s sake, than for 
my own. Iwas doingwellin the Antelope, 
and certainly should not have risked my 
life on my own account on what might 
after all turn out to be a mistake alto- 
gether. You risked your lives as well as 
I did, and the profits will be divided as 
arranged. As 1 have told you, it will be 
six or eight months before we know what 
the diamonds are really worth, and it is for 
you to talk over what you intend to do.” 

“We have talked it over a good deal, 
Tnele, but have not come to any conclu- 
sion. Of course we did not think that the 
diamonds would come to so much. If it 
had been half that, which was the utmost 
we thought of, we had come to the 
conclusion that we would give half to 
mother and the girls, put the rest out to‘ 
interest, and go to sea again; we have 
both paszed as mates, and we thought that _ 
when we passed as masters we would each 
buy aship as you did. But now the money 
seems likely to come to so much more, of 
course it makes a difference.” 

“A good deal of difference, lads; and I 
certainly should not advise you to stick 
to the sea.” 

“It is too late for us to go to one of 
the universities, uncle. After not having 
opened a school-book for four years, we 
should have a very poor chance of getting 
through at all, and should have to work 
desperately hard to make "1p for lost time.” 

“Quite so, lads; you have had your 
schooling at sea, and a very good school- 
ing it is to make men of you. Well, there 
will be time enough to think it over. Now 
Jet us join your mother and the girls, and 
you shall tell them of your good fortune.” 

“You tell them, uncle; it is your 
doing.” 

They joined the others, and the captain 
said, “ You have several times blamed me 
for keeping the boys away so long, Mary, 
and rated me roundly for taking them 
into such risks ; I can tell you now what I 
could not tell you until I knew the result 
of the affair—that it was not such a foolish 
business as it seemed to you. We had 
heard that there was a spot where 
diamonds could be found, and our ex- 
pedition was to search for them. When we 
got to the place, we found that a voleano 
had burst out there, and scattered the 
diamonds broadcast. However, we got 
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some, and should have got a good many 
more if it had not been that fever broke 
out among us. 1 did not say anything 
about this business before, because it was 
impossible to say what the stones were 
worth, especially as diamonds had never 
been discovered in Africa before. To-day 
I have received the report from Hambusg, 
where some of the stones have been cut; 
there will be, I fancy, something like sixty 
thousand pounds to be divided between 
the three of us.” 

“Sixty thousand pounds! 
dreaming, Ronald ? " 

“Not at all; those are the solid figures, 
and it is more likely to be a few thousands 
over than under.” 

It was a long time before Mrs. Gilbert 
could thoroughly realiso the surprising 
news. The question of the fairness of the 
division of the money was again renewed, 
but Captain Gilbert stopped it at once. 

“The matter is done and settled; we 
made a bargain before starting, and wo 
are going to stick to it. I have made a 
good sum in addition, from the two trading 
voyages. What the boys are going to dv. 
they have not yet made up their minds. 
The only thing absolutely fixed is, that they 
are going in the first place to settle ten 
thousand pounds upon you and the girls. 
I don’t think that they will go to sea 
any more, but that is not finally settled.” 

Finally Captain Gilbert and his two 
nephews set up in business as African 
traders ; another ship was bought, and 
she and the Antelope for many years 
carried on a successful trade on the 
African coast. Year by vear, as the busi- 
ness increased, other vessels were added, 
until the firm had six engaged in tho 
trade. Their intimate knowledge of tho, 
goods best suited for the country was a 
great assistance tothem. The work made. 
but small demands upon their time, for it 
was only when purchasing the cargo for 
a ship or disposing of the one brought 
home, and seeing that the fleet was kept. 
up in the most perfect posible state in all 
respects, that there was much for them to-. 
do. Cxsar was for some time undecided in. 
his mind as to whether to remain on 
shore with his old captain, or to sail in 
the Antelope. His love of the eca and of 
the company of sailors at last induced 
him to listen to Captain Gilbert's argu- 
ments that he would be happier and at 
the same time more useful to him by re- 
taining his old position on board the 
Antelope. This he did for some years, 
always taking up his abode at his cld 
captain’s house while the Antelope wag 
in dock. He trained five or six of hig 
countrymen, one after another, as his. 
assistants in the caboose, and when a 
sufficient supply of good cooks for the six 
ships had been turned out, he left the sea 
and took up his abode permanently with 
Captain Gilbert. 

{THR END.] 
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A sight of the sava . Molly uttered 
alittle scream and rose half up off 
the ground. 

She confessed afterwards to Frank that 
she half believed one of them might be her 
good-for-nuftin husband Bonnie Charlie. 

These fellows were grim and ugly 
enough in all conscience, so it is no 
wonder that Jansen’s hand turned in- 
stinctively towards his pistol pocket. 

Savages they were, but “ civilised 
savages,” if that isn't an Irish bull. 

They soon, however, made their errand 
known, and in fairly good English, too. 

“We comes from squttah ‘longer 
heah. He speak me: ‘You takee 
bruddah you,’ he say, ‘and go watch de 
camp ob po’ stlangahs.’ So we belonga 
you tonight.” 

“Ah! I see,” said Jansen to the boys, 
who could net quite understand." You 
have come to stand around, and keep off 
bad men.” 

“Dat he, dat he, twite tollect.” 

“Tt is very kind of your master, and we 
would have liked had he come himself.”’ 

“He come tomollow. Tonight too 
much tire.” 

This was sufficient excuse. 

Jansen gave them a stick of tobacco, 
and they were as happy as happy can be. 

But Solomon was told off to keep them 
company throughout the silent watches 
of the night, and all the rest went to bed, 
and soon fell sound asleep. 

A visit next morning to the station of 
the squatter, who had sent those some- 
what questionable-looking sentries, was, 
of course, imperative. Politeness de- 
manded it. 

It was a red-faced, hearty-looking Scot, 
who came down his garden to meet 
Jansen, Frank, and Blue Murder. 

“ Right welcome!”’ he cried, sticking 
out a toil-hardened hand. “ Will you come 
right in, or will you squat in the veran- 
dah ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Jansen, ‘the verandah, by 
allmeans. We delight in the fresh air.” 

Fresh air, man! There is nothing in 
this world to beat-it, just fresh air night 
and day and a ploup (dip) in the water 
every morning of your life. Madame, 
bring the bottle. It's only green ginger 
wine,” he added; “ Australia's no land for 
whiskey ! 

“A cousin came out wi’ me, and he 
suid he must stick to the wine o' puir 
auld Seotland. Heigho!” 

“ Did it make him ill?” asked Jansen. 

“Ill? D'ye see a clump o’ trees over 
yonder and a tartan paling round it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, Jamie's sleepin’ there!" 

A young lady now advanced carrying a 
bottle and glasses 

“Gentlemen,” said the farmer, “my 
wife; and what I'd do without her is ‘ more 
than I can tell O,' as the song says. 
Dinna blush, Mary; I’m speakin’ the 
truth, and weel ye ken I am.” 

-\: lin this mixture of English and good 
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broad Seotch the squatter, whose name 
was Imrie, talked all the time. 

Jansen now asked him sume questions, 
after thanking him for the loan of the 
men he had sent down, 

« They gave us a start thongh, for they 
came or rather glided so silently into 
camp that neither of our dogs got up to 
welcome them.” 

“ Goshie Dick!" said Sandie Imrie, 
venturing to pat the great dog on the 
head. “It's a blessing this chap didn’t 
weleome the blacks. What an awfu' 
brute, to be sure! What's his name ?” 

“Blue Murder,” said Frank, smiling. 

“© Blue Murder! Weil, I've never seen 
lis marrow (equal). If he were gettin’ a 
chiel doon, I'm thinkin’ he would tear 
the thrapple (wind-piper clean oot 0° 
him.” 

“Yes,” said Jansen, * that’s his voca- 
tion, Mr. Imrie, and he is not slow at his 
work when he begins.” 

“Well, he’s | maybe no’ bonnie. 
Indeed, he’s a sort o° comically ugly; but 
Joshie! what a kindly look he has in his 
eye!" 

A bright litle curly-haired ragamuftin 
of a boy about four years of age came 
rushing along the verandah at this 
moment, and made straight for Blooie 
with a scream of delight. He threw his 
arms round the great dog's neck, and 
y swung himself about thereon. 

Oh, take care, my darlin’, take care,” 
cried his father. 

But the dog just bent his enormous 
head and licked the little one’s hair. 

“And so,” continued Imrie, “ you're 
going right up country? Weil,” he added 
after a pause, “the Lord be about ye. 
They're rough tykes* far up yon glens, 
and the;‘d kill and eat you sooner than 
a good Scotch haggis !"” 

Well, we shan’t hurt anybody unless 
we've got to defend ourselves.” 

“Bravo! I'm just the same, though 
I'd shoot fast enough if anything 
threatened my wife or my bairn.” 

“T believe you.” 

“Well, you'll want afew men. No, you 
can’t better the blacks. They know 
everything, and can guide you as safely in 
the wilds as I might guide you by a short 
cut back to your camp. Come, I can 
spare you four good, faithful fellows.” 

“Just the number I wanted. Could 
they shoot on occasion ?” ‘ 

“Na, na, na; but they're rare hands wi’ 
the spear, and strong enough to kill a 
Hielan’ bull wi’ one blow from the nullah. 
They carry boomerangs, too. 

“Faith!” continued Imrie, laughing, 
“T see but small sense in those thing- 
umies. I tried to throw one once at a 
‘possum. The blacks capered wi’ joy 
They said they'd never seen a better 
throw. Well, maybe not, but there was I 
on the breadth of inv back, with a bleeding 
nose, for it looked to me as though the 


* A tyke =a dog of no special breed. 
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‘possum had just picked up that wretched 
loomerang and thrown it back wi’ about 
three horse-power. _ Loshie! if you had 
seen the neb (nese) I had on me next day. 
you would have suid I'd swapped my nose 
for a Swedish neep (turnip). 

“But, men, I'm keepin’ you crackin’. 
instead of imparting to ye ony kind of 
useful information. But ye see it’s no’ 
every day I meet with strangers like 
you. 

“ Anyhow, sirs, there is one thing fairly 
settled.” 

* And what is that, Mr. Imrie?” 

“Why. that you dine wi’ me every 
night you stop in the vicinity.” 

“Well, we'll come as often as we can, 
but there ure four of us whites, alto- 
gether.” 

“No matter if there were forty, I'm 
tellin’ you the thing's settled. “When 
Sandie Imrie makes up his mind, he’s 
sure to have his ain wye.” 

And 60 it came to pass, that on this very 
evening our white people sat around 
Sandie’s table, the great window opposite 
which opened out to the verandah, which 
was all draped with beautiful climbers. 

Solomon was left to dine with Mamma 
Molly and Mawkie the cat, while Jeff and 
Jim took pot-luck together. Thev 
managed to do well, however, for the 
honest farmer had sent a couple of ducks 
down and vegetables, sweet potatoes, as 
well. 

There was nothing on Sandie Imrie’s 
table to remind one of a Guildhall banquet. 
but there was enough and to spare for 
even an epicure. 

Epicurean tastes, however, hardly suit 
explorers. 

After the dinner was over the table was 
cleared, and everyone went out to the 
verandah except Deadeye and Mrs. Innrie. 

Some little whispered confidence had 
taken place between the two. and Frank 
had noticed a green baize bag lying on 
the top of the verandah, and guessed 
what was coming. 

Young Sandie and Sandie’s. little sister 
lay down beside the honest dog. Referring 
to the former, Jansen remarked as he lit 
his little pipe, * I thought, Mr. Innrie, that 
you had only one bairn!” 

“Well,” said the farmer with a merry 
laugh, “I didn’t think it worth while to 
mention wee Maggie. The fact is, sir. 
girls are of very little account in a new 
country like ours.” 

“And how long have you been here ? 
and are you doing well?” 

“Three years, and doin’ grand. Sugar. 
sir, sugar—that is the great coming boom, 
and I have many and many a broad acre 
planted. Yes, wi’ God's help I'll be an 
independent man in a few years, and then 
T'll return to ‘my ain countrie’ as the 
dear auld song says.” 

But now the stars wero out, and u 
moonless darkness brooded over all the 
country, which probably looked doubly 
dark from the well-lighted verandah, 


And softly and sweetly welled the 
music from Deadeye’s fiddle and Mrs. 
Imrie’s piano. Like the old captain him- 
self, she played with great taste and feel- 
ing, and the two together quite captivated 
the hearts of Frank and Tom. 

“Dear Mrs. Imrie,” said Jansen, as 
he said Good-bye that evening, “ it will 
need but small persuasion to bring us back 
here again to-morrow evening.” 


A black fellow was sent to guide them to their 
camp, and in less than an hour after they had 


returned all were fast asleep. 


The imries returned the visit next forenoon, 


and much surprised was the squatter’s 
wife to find Mamma Molly and Mawkie 
in the camp ; but when she heard her sad 
story, tears filled her eyes. 

“Alas!”’ she said, “I fear she will 
never win back her renegade husband, 
and if she doesn’t she'll die; there is 
something in her voice and manner that 
tells me that.” 

Little did Deadeye think, as he lis- 
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tened to the lady, that her words would 
prove Prophetic, though not precisely in 
the way she foretold. 

‘That was, indeed, a happy week they 
spent at Farmer Imrie’s station. And 
they promised to return and spend just 
such another. 

Farther on up the river they came 
to still another station, and, much to 
Jansen’s joy, they were able here to 


procure two fairly good and sure-footed 
ponies. 

They were neither lent nor hired, but 
bought. The squatter himself was a 
German, and my experience, which ex- 
tends over a great many years, is that 
Germans are a failure as pioneers. They 
are too lordly, too quick in temper, and 
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not earnest enough. They are, moreover, 
apt to make too much “ wapenschaw,” 
that is, they expose their arms. 

As I have said before, this always 
makes black men or ‘savages suspicious ; 
then they fall back and discuss things. 

When’ savages take to discussion, 
matters have already assumed a serious 
form, and white men have to be on their 


‘Down rushed the Blacks.” 


There are two lines that intending 
pioneers would do well to remember, and 
inissionaries also : i 

“A merry heart goes all the day 
A sad fails in an honr,O!" ° 

I believe I saved my life once in Africa 
by making some bad-intentioned natives 
laugh. 
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Well, but about this German, he v. 
not by any means inhospitable, yet hi 
welcome had not the hearty ring in it 
that Sandy Imrie’s had. 

However, these ponies were saddled 
and bridled in a rough and right kind of 
way, and although they were alm i 
and bone at present, in a week's time 
hey began to alter. They lost their sour, 
uncertain temper, too, and became quite 
tractable. At first they had made several 
praiseworthy but unsuccessful attempts 
to kick Jeff's or Jim's head clean off 
close to their shoulders. It was only by 
ducking those round, woolly balls of 
theirs that they scape destruction. 

But kindness, in my opinion, always 
wins the day with either horse or dog, 
and so the ponies soon settled down intu 
highly respectable roadsters. 

I must qualify the last word, for here 
in the lonesome wilds that they reached 
at last there were no roads at all. 

Trails often enough, however, that led 
through the jungle, bush, or scrub, cr 
the tull cactus, or tall gras: 

The horses were used chiefly as pack 
animals, though they were ridden at 
times. 

The only wonder is that they did not 
break their legs when they were kept 
close to the river. Here the ground was 
exceedingly rough, but it was open and 
more easily negotiated than the scrub 
itself. 

While on this long march inwards to- 
wards the north and the west, so rnezed. 
was the ground as a rule, and so many 
streams had they to cross, that our 
travellers thought they did fairly well if 
the advance equalled eight or ten miles 
a day, as the crow flies, and what with 
zigzagging and floundering throngh burns 
and creeks, this would equal about 
twenty. 

Jansen hardly stopped twenty-four hours 
anywhere for a whole week, and the big 
tent was never once unpacked. When 
tired and weary they arrived at a bit of 
ground which they considered would suit 
for a camp, preparations were at once 
made to pass the night in the most primi- 
tive way possible. Very much, indced, as 
some amatcur gipsies do far away in the 
wild Highlands of Scotland. 

Each of the travellers had a good heavy 
rug, and also a waterproof sheet. Each 
of them, with the assistance of the blacks. 
built his own tent, and these were made cf 
boughs and formed a kind of semicircle. 

They always had a ¢00d camp-tire, 
but the greatest care had to be taken lest 
the grass might catch. A_ single spark 
may kindle a terrible fire in the woos 
and wilds. 


By the time they had got about a 
hundred miles inland, they found them- 
selves among a race of savages who had 
probably never seen white men before. 

Much caution had now to be observed, 
both by day as well as by night. 

Even Jeff and Jim had been tanglit the 
use of firearms, and very proud ihey felt 
marching along—-in dangerous places— 
with a rifle each as tall as themselves. 

It was in cover that the dangcr chiefly 
lay, and it was this fact that made 
Jansen seek open ground and high ground 
as often as he possibly could, even although 
he might have to make a long détour to 
“nh Ite 
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The natives vere exceedingly black, 
excessively ugly, and almost nude. Dead- 
ey id, in his sailor lingo, that they all 
“seudded under bare poles,” and this 
was as near to the truth as possible. 

But these wild men would come beg- 
ging round the camp of an evening, 
nevertheless. A imorsel of tobacco or « 
common clay pipe pleased them very 
much indeed, judging from the way they 
grinned and gesticulated. 

They could laugh, too. Indeed, their 
mouths seemed made for cachinnation. 
Searcely could you have made them 
larger. It is but a slight exaggeration 
to say that when soimc of these fellows 
smniled the two cnds of their mouth dis- 
appeared round the corners. Butthere was 
no trusting savages like these, grin as they 
night. 

One day when cautiously feeling their 
way through an ugly patch of long grass, 
one of Imrie’s natives came running back 
to say that ‘plenty bad black men were 
hiding in the cover 

To retire would be even more dan- 
gerous than to proceed, so Jansen halted 
to load guns and prepare for eventualities, 
In a few minutes’ time they reached a 
solitary guni-tree, and up this Jansen 
himself managed to swarm for some little 
distance —native fashion. 

Tt had been a season of pzculiar dryness, 
and the grass that bad sprung up in 
August was now almost withered. 

From his coign of vantage Jansen 
could see nunerous black figures crawling 
or creeping through the grass, coming 
nearer and nearer every moment. They 
were armed with long spears, large shields, 
and the terrible death-dealing clubs called 
“nullahs” (sornctimes the word is spelt 
without the “h"’). 

As Jansen’s party were completely 
hidden by the long reeds it puzzled the 
explorer at first to understand how the 
savages were managing to stcer directly 
for the place where his people were 
grouped. 

Ina tree about one hundred and fifty 
yards away, however, he at Jast noticed 
the guide. This dark-skinned scoundrel 
was directing the natives by means of 
pieces of skin fastened to the end of a 
spear. 

Down dropped Jansen. 

“Be ready. men,” he cried. “ But as 
soon as you hear me fire, run quietly back 
for forty yards on your tracks.” 

Then on he dashed ahead. 

Bang went his rifle just half a minute, 
and with a yell down fell the guide out of 
the tree. 

He quickly wheeled round now, and 
emptied the chambers of his revolver in 
the direction—as he supposed—of the 
advancing savages. 

A chorus of screams, followed by a 
cloud of whirring spears, was the reply. 

The wild chorus came nearer and 
nearer. To stay there a second longer 
would have been to court death, so 
Jansen rushed back towards his party. 

“Into the grass! Into the grass! ’* he 
cried; and in a few moments all were 
hidden. 

Knocking their clubs against their 
shields, down rushed the blacks. 

Better for them had they come in 
silence. But they evidently imagined 
that the whites had taken to flight. 

“Steady now, boys; steady!” 


said 


Jauscn. “ Follew me, and fire at sight 
of the enemy.” 

Out now rushed the leader, and deadly 
was the volley poured into the ranks of 
the advancing savages. More than half- 
a-dozen dead and wounded tumbled 
forward over their clubs and shields. 

It was an awful sight ! 

But Deadeye's revolver made the sight 
still more terrible. He was firing into 
the cloud of blacks at barely eight paces. 

They staggered—they fled. 

But a victory should be followed up to 
be of any real value. The army tha: 
encamps on the battlefield after the figl: 
is over is only half victoricus. Janse: 
knew this, and determined to lose no time 
in giving those savages “fits,” as le 
termed it. 

“Come, Frank,” he cried, ‘come witli 
me.” 

He ran into the grass as he spoke. 

“ Mount a nag and follow.” 

Along the trail, and even into the 
cover of reeds, they followed the eneiny. 
Neither Jansen nor Frank had any 
thought or any fear for his own safety. 
Their determination was to punish the 
enemy and to hurl them back into their 
own wild fastnesses among the rocks. 

From horseback they could see the 
black fellows among the grass, and follow 
them up, while now and then they were 
met themselves by spears hurled by the 
retreating blacks. ‘hese, hgwever, did 
no harm, being thrown at random or 
under excitement. 

Crack ! crack ! crack ! went the revolvers 
wherever a dusky form was seen. 

But the blacks soon saw the advantage 


‘of spreading themselves, and this wax 


porsibly the best thing they could have 
done. 

Jansen was a brave man. Frank wax 
scarcely old enough yet. perhaps, to know 
whether or not he would be brave when 
at man's estate, 

Isay Jansen was brave, but what he 
now saw as he pulled up on a knoll and 
gazed ahead, blanched his cheeks with 
terror, and caused the drops of perspira- 
tion to trickle from his brow. 

“Back, boy; back!” he cricd to Frank. 
“ Let us ride as we never have ridden in 
life before. 

* See! sce!—they have fired the grass!” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO STORE A CYCLE. 


Ovn old contributor, Mr. G. Lacy Hillier, in his new’ 
little volume, * All about Bicycling,” gives a usefu 
chupter on the care of the cycle; and those rider: 
who find that their tyres, when left standing ain. 
unused for a week or two, have a babit of becominz 
deflated in a mysterious and inexplicable way, wii. 
do well to take note of the suggestion he makes wit’ 
regard tu tyres out of use. “I am myself a believer,” 
Mr. Hillier says, “when it is possible to do 0, in 
slinging the machine, or turning it over on the handl-~ 
bers and saddle (removing the lamp, of course), au 
deflating the tyres, if it is not likely to be used for 
some time. 1t must be an advautage to take the strait 
off them, and it seems to me likely to canse them ¢ 
last longer. When machines are being Jaid by tor 
weeks, it iy advisable to remove the tyres altogetber, 
and whilst putting the machine itself iu the driest 
place to be found in the house—an attic, for example 
—the inner tubes and covers of the tyres may with 
advantage be put in a relatively damp place, as nothin: 
so soon causes rubber to perish as extreme dryne-- 
of the atmosphere.” 


THE LONELY 


Awhor of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Fores's,” 


qaan to the disappointment of our 

heroes (who were burning to tell 
over again all the wonders that they had 
seen) they found neither Lionel nor Sir 
Reginald at the hotel when they got back 
to it. The former had not yet returned 
from his visit, and the latter, though he 
had returned, had gone out again, leaving 
word that he would probably not be back 
to dinner. 

Nor was he, and our boys had the 
dinner-table all to themselves; after 
which (it being of course impossible for 
either of them to remain still for five 
minutes together) they decided to go for 
a walk up the hills—which, as night was 
fast falling, and a storm coming on, was 
certainly a very hopeful undertaking. 

But, luckily for them both, just as they 
were setting off on this sensible expedi- 
tion, the return of the missing baronct 
stopped them short. 

“Good news for you, Fred!" cried 
he, with his wonted checry heartiness. 
“You were wanting some work to do, 
and I've been lucky enough to find you 
some.”” 

“Have you really?” exclaimed Fred 
eagerly ; “it’s awfully good of you. When 
am I to begin?” 

“Well, I daresay to-morrow will be 
time enough,” replied Sir Reginald, with 
a good-humoured smile at the boy's 
eagerness. ‘I've just been paying a visit 
to a Portuguese friend of mine who lives 
not far from here, and found him anxious 
to find some one to give English lessons to 
his son, a boy of thirteen. So of course I 
mentioned you at once, and we've settled 
that I’m to bring you up there to-morrow, 
and set the business going there and then. 
—You needn’t thank me, my boy; I can 
assure you that I'm very glad to have 
had the chance. By the bye, has your 
brother come back yet ?” 

“ Not yet,"’ said the boy ; “ but he won't 
be very long, I should say.” 

“T hope not, or he'll be likely to get a 
ducking,” said Horseley, with a meaning 
glance at the darkening sky. ‘In the 
xaeantime, while we're waiting for him, 
suppose we do a little Portuguese."’ 

The great traveller's unfailing tact and 
good-humour made the lesson so interest- 
ing (especially as he varied it by telling 
them, in Portuguese, one or two thrilling 
adventures of his own) that the roar of 
the storm outside—which had now broken 
loose in earnest—passed almost unheeded 
foratime. At length an unusually violent 
gust of wind and rain, cashing right 
against the window, moved Cyril to re- 
mark: 

“Tsay, Mr. Clover will get a ducking, 
and no mistake! I suppose he knows his 
way all right, eh?—it would be rather 
awkward if he were to lose it.” 

“Of course he does!" cried Fred 
stoutly ; “I should like to see the place 
that he couldn't find his way through, if 
he tried! ”’ 

But, with all Fred's confidence in his 
invincible brother, he was secretly begin- 
ning to be anxious; and his anxiety 
deepened as time went on, and the storm 
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CHAPTER IX.—A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


grew fiercer, and still there was no sign of 
the missing man. 

At length, just about seven o'clock, 
Lionel’s voice was heard outside, and in 
he came, dripping like a fountain. 

“ I must go and change at once,” cried 
he, “or I shall drown the whole place. 
Be sure you don’t wait tea for me if I'm 
not down in time.” 

But there was no need, for in less than 
a quarter of an hour he appeared again 
in his dry clothes. 

As the young man re-entcred the room, 
Sir Reginald, unnoticed by anyone, shot a 
keen and searching glance at his face, as 
if seeing something in it which had not 
been there before. He said not a word, 
however, while Lionel, in answer to the 
clamorous questions of the boys, pro- 
ceeded to relate his adventures. Con- 
fident in his recoilection of the way by 
which he had come, he had started back 
alone, and, being overtaken by darkness, 
had lost his way—-an only too easy inatter, 
at any time, in this wild maze of hill and 
forest, abounding in paths which come 
from nowhere and end in nothing. It 
took him some time to regain the right 
track, and he had scarcely done so when 
the storm burst upon him in all its fury, 
and he had to fight his way home through 
it as best ho might. 

At this point the tale was interrupted 
by the bringing-in of their tea; but the 
boys were still plying the narrator with 
questions, when Sir Reginald quietly 
interposed : 

“Ithink it might perhaps be as well 
for Mr. Clover to give us the rest of his 
story later on, and have his tea now, for 
I'm sure he must need it.” 

Tea over, Lionel resumed his story, and 
told them how, on getting to the guinta 
(country house) that morning, he had been 
received very politely by Senhor Francisco 
do Monte, brother of the lady of the house 
(she herself being confined to her room 
by illness), who informed him that—as 
he already knew—Senhor da Espingarda, 
the owner of the estate, was still absent in 
Europe on business, but that he himself 
had been entrusted with full power to come 
to terms with Mr. Clover, should the latter 
prove competent to fill the post. 

Senhor do Monte then examined his 
testimonials, questioned him on various 
points of husbandry, and ended by declar- 
ing himself quite satisfied. He then pro- 
ceeded to state that the house occupied 
by the former overseer was at present 
under repair, but that if, in the meanwhile, 
Senhor Clover could make it convenient 
to come up every day and keep an eye on 
the work, they would be greatly obliged 
tohim. The courteous Portuguese added 
that he would gladly have placed at the 
English Senhor's disposal a room in the 
quinta itself, but that, while his sister was 
so unwell, it was perhaps better to have 
no guests there. 

Lionel readily assented, and the two 
men parted, very well satistied with each 
other. 

“ And you've really got the berth, then, 
Lion?” asked Fred eagerly. 
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“Really and truly I have," said his 
brother, smiling, ‘and I mean to do my 
best to keep it.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the boy gleefuliy, 
“ that’s your sort! And now, old fellow, 
I've got something to tell you!” 

And he poured forth the story of the 
new employment obtained for him by Sir 
Reginald Horseley, at which his brother 
was quite as much delighted as himself. 

During the whole of this talk Horseley 
himself had never uttered a word; but, 
all the while Lionel Clover was speaking, 
the explorer’s keen, grey, thoughtful eyes 
rested upon the young man's face with the 
same look of grave interest as before. 

Even the observant Fred had seen and 
heard nothing unusual in the face and 
voice that he knew so well; but to the 
veteran African traveller (whose very life 
had more than once depended upon his 
right interpretation of a tone, a gesture, 
or a passing glance) there was in Lionel’s 
look and voice an indescribable some- 
thing which told its own story ; and when 
the two lads had gone off to bed, Sir 
lteginald leaned across the ‘able, and, look- 
ing the younger man full in the face, said 
to him: 

“Mr. Clover, I am going to take a great 
liberty, which I can only excuse by re- 
minding you that I'm old enough to be 
your father, and so may perhaps have had 
a little more experience. ‘That experience, 
such as it is, is most heartily at your 
service ; so I hope no scruple about ‘ giving 
me too much trouble,’ and all the rest of 
it, will keep you from telling me what- 
ever you wish.” 

“And how could you guess that I have 
anything to tell you?” cried Lionel, fairly 
startled out of his wonted compostire. 

“have had some practice in reading 
faces,” replied the explorer, smiling, “ but 
for which, indeed, I should not be hero 
now; and, without wishing to spy upon 
you in any way, I can't help seeing that 
you have something on your mind, and 
that you are in doubt whether to take me 
into your confidence about it or not. Now, 
I need hardly say, that although I havo 
no wish to draw you into telling me any- 
thing that you would rather keep secret, 
any secret told to me is as if it were buried 
in the grave; and that, if any advice of 
mine can help you, you are heartily wel- 
come to it.” 

It was one of Horseley’s most striking 
gifts—a gift to which he owed quite as 
much of his wonderful success as to his 
magnificent courage and proverbial skill 
in organisation—that he seemed to have 
the power of going straight to the heart 
of any man whom he met. Even the 
brutal and ignorant savages of Central 
Africa had instinctively recognised this 
power, and acknowledged it by naming 
the great white chief ‘He who moulds 
men like clay.” 

And as it had been then, so it was now. 
Lionel's reserve was not proof against that 
cheery voice and kindly look, and the in- 
direct but potent flattery of this frank 
offer of assistance and friendship from the 
man who was just then the wonder of the 
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whole civilised world; and he answered 
with equal heartiness: 

“T could never have a better adviser 
than yourself, Sir Reginald, in any diffi- 
culty; and if I hesitated to consult you, it 
was simply because (as you will soon see) 
the matter is one which a man would 
hardly repeat to his best friend without 
some consideration. Look at this paper— 
it’s a list of instructions left by Senhor da 
Espingarda when he sailed, about the work 
that he wants done on the plantation.” 

Horseley took the paper—-eyed it closely 
—then more closely still—and spreading 
it out on the table, made a careful ex- 
amination of it, though rather as if scru- 
tinising the handwriting (which was a 
very peculiar one) than as if studying the 
contents. 

“T see,” said he in a low voice; “ but 
let us be quite sure. I have that letter here 
now, you know—the captain left it with 
me in case I should be able to pick up 
among all the people whom I know here 
some clue to its history and its right 
address."* 

And, taking from his pocket-book the 
memorable letter which Captain Pipes 
and Lionel had picked up at sea, he laid 
it beside Espingarda’s paper of directions, 
and proceeded to compare the two with 
the closest attention. 

The handwriting of both was the same 
in every point, 

The two men exchanged a meaning look 
in silence. 
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“You see my dilemma now,”’ said Lionel, 
at length; “ either I must neglect a dying 
man’s last prayer, or I must run the risk 
of giving his sick wife such a shock as may 
kill her outright.” 

“ Tt's an awkward question to deal with, 
undoubtedly,” rejoined the baronet ; “but 
I think I can settle it for you. When that 
poor fellow wrote this message, he. of 
course, thought himself doomed to certain 
death, and intended the letter to tell his wife 
the worst at once, and spare her the tor- 
ment of prolonged suspense ; whereas now 
—there being as yet no positive proof that 
he ts dead—it will only make the suspense 
which it was meant to relieve ten times 
worse than ever.” 

“ That's true—I didn't think of that,” 
seid Lionel, with a brightening face. 

“And then,” resumed the baronet, 
“apart from the danger of giving this poor 
woman such a shock in her present weak 
state of health, I may tell you that, in the 
position of the Espingarda family at this 
moment, you could not do them a worse 
injury than to deliver this letter.” 

The young man stared at him in blank 
amazement, as indeed he well might. 

“T see you are wondering how I can 
know anything of their afiiirs when I 
don’t even know themselves,’ went on Sir 
Reginald; * but the fact is that I met to- 
day, at that house where I've been visit- 
ing, a Portuguese lawyer whom I used to 
know in Oporto, the very man who drew 
up the will of Gonzalo da Espingarda’s 
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BELEAGUERED BY TIGERS; 


Ree was tiger “talk” almost every day 

--many times daily in some parts—and 
I saw more than enough of the treacherous 
brutes when collecting orchids and other 
plants among the mountains which stretch 
from end to end of Sumatra, but I can recall 
very few instances of natives being killed by 
them, although the huts outside the campongs 
(villages) are often a great distance apart. 
However, this comparative immunity is not 
owing to want of enterprise on the part of 
the tigers, or my experiences were excep- 
tional ones, but to the prudence of the 
people, who seldom go out after dark without 
lamps or torches, and whose houses are 
mostly built on piles, often eight or ten feet 
from the ground. If those airy structures 
of bamboo and rattan were more within 
reach, I doubt not that “ Mr. Stripes’? would 
play havoe with the dwellers. 

Certainly the tiger is no respecter of 
human habitations. A Chinaman at Singa- 
pore told me that on going out one morning 
to cut vegetables for the market he encoun- 
tered a monster in his garden. Rushing back 
to his house in desperate haste, he had but 
just time to clamber up the notched pole to 
a sort of loft where he slept and kept his 
gun, before the tiger was after him through 
the open door, dashing about the kitchen 
velow, smashing the crockery-ware, and 
upsetting pots and pans in his vain endea- 
vours to climb the apology for a staircase. 
Had Wang-lo taken the trouble to make a 
ladder when building his house he would cer- 
tainly have been food for tiger that day, but the 
makeshift bamboo saved him, for the brute 
could not negotiate it. His gun was empty, 
but he loaded it as quickly as his trembling 
tingers would permit, and peered down. 
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What a sight that must have been! 

The tiger standing erect, his quivering 
body stretched out full length, while he 
clawed the pole and shook the house in his 
rage at being baulked. Wang-lo looked 
down the cavernous throat and marked the 
great white teeth and bared gums. I do not 
suppose that he enjoyed the spectacle. He 
must have been in a terrible fright lest the 
frail building should tumble about his ears 
and precipitate him into those gaping jaws. 
Pushing the muzzle of his old gun to within 
a couple of feet of the brute’s head, he sent 
a handful of slugs into his brain, killing his 
enemy at the first shot. Descending when 
quite sure that the tiger was dead, Wang-lo 
stepped over the carcass, and once more 
went out into his garden, only to rush back 
in even greater panic and bar the door. The 
tiger had brought two companions, which 
had remained outside the house, playing. so 
the Celestial said, with his pigs. These 
went away after a while, and Wang-lo seized 
the earliest opportunity to remove to a less 
lonely neighbourhood. 

Towards the end of May, 1893, I set out 
from Bencoolen for Campong Palik, a village 
some twenty-five miles distant, intending to 
explore the Palik mountain. During a 
previous journey I had heard a great deal 
about tigers in this part of Sumatra, and 
soon after leaving Taba Penandjong, a 
village on the road, notorious for the frequent 
visits paid to it by those dangerous felines, 
my coolies and I had rather a bad scare. 

We had taken possession of a small hut 
standing a couple of feet from the ground, 
on the slope ofa mountain. As it would not 
hold all my men, about half of them were 
obliged to sleep outside. Shortly before day- 
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father. He tells me that that will left this 
property to Gonzalo, and a smaller one in 
Madeira to his younger brother, whocomes 
into this estate, too, in the event of Gon- 
zalo’s death.” 

Lionel raised his head quickly, with the 
air of a man who was beginning to under- 
stand, 

“ Now,” pursued Horseley, “ this brother 
of his seems to be a very great rascal, and 
if he got the least hint of Gonzalo being 
dead (as he soon would if this story once 
got abroad) we should have him down here 
post-haste to claim the property, worry the 
poor woman out of her lite, and very likely 
—if he made good his claim—drive her 
out of her own house as a homeless beg- 
gar ; for the will, having been made before 
Gonzalo’s marriage was ever thought of, 
makes absolutely no provision for it.” 

* And can nothing be done to prevent 
all that?” 

“So far as Tunderstand the case, nothing 
whatev er.’ 

*'Then you think our best plan is to sey 
‘agshing about the matter ?”’ 

“I'm sure of it—at all events until we 
have made further inquiries as to the fate of 
Gonzalo himself, and of the vessel in which 
he sailed from Oporto. I think I can under- 
take to make them without arousing any 
suspicion; and, in the meantime, we had 
better keep the whole affair a secret be- 
tween ourselves.” 

And so they did. 

(To be continued.) 


OF TRAVEL IN SUMATRA. 


break I was aroused by shouts and a load 
knocking at the door. 
“Tuan—Tuan!  Rimaut! 
Tiger!). Let us in!” 
Springing out of my clambo (mosquito 
curtains), I reached and unbarred the door 
before the Malays who shared the hut were 
on their feet. I was only just in timé. As 
the last of the terrified fellows rushed pas: 
me the tiger struck the door a violent blow. 
Had a Malay been holding it the brute would 
certainly have been in amongst us, but I 
pushed with all my might, shouting for my 
Winchester. Half a dozen of the coolies 
came to my assistance, and between us we 
got the bamboo which served as a bar into 
position. 
Finding that he could not break in there, 
the tiger walked round the hut, sniffing at 
every crevice, and striking the bamboos 
until they shook again. Getting hold of my 
rifle I tried for a shot, but the hovel was 
packed with men. However, when they had 
recovered from their panic I persuaded them 
to follow, and we dashed out, yelling at the 
top of our voices. The tiger made off, but 
a Malay caught sight of the brute in the tell 
Alang-Alang grass satu and drew my atten- 
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tion. I fired, but the light was too bad. 
Anyway, I missed. 
Mr. Pelzer, a Dutch official at Taba 


Penandjong, told me that scarcely a week 
passed without a tiger being seen or heard 
as it prowled round the village, but I only 
encountered one in that neighbourhood. 
However, before my collecting trip came to 
an end I had made the acquaintance of 
more than I cared for. 

The day following that first adventure we 
arrived at a coffee plantation owned by two 
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natives. These people usually dwell in the 
campongs, but as their gardens are generally 
on the hills at some little distance from the 
villages, they build huts to shelter them when 
planting or harvesting. The natives had a 
bamboo hovel about tifteea feet square, just 
high enough to permit them to stand upright 
in the middle. One of them told me that a 
few weeks before he had brought his child 
with him and left it playing about the hut 
while he went to cut the jungle a short dis- 
tance away. During his absence the little 
one was killed by a tiger and partly eaten. 
And he had not heard a sound. 

At Campong Palik I learned that there 
was a village, Gading, much nearer the 
Palik mountain, and that if I had gone there 
direct I should have saved about ten miles. 
But Nor, the Malay who filled the dual posts 
of guide and cook, and the coolies seemned to 
have entered into a conspiracy to lead me 
astray ; indeed, my experience of the natives 
of Sumatra is that nothing pleases them 
better than befogging travellers. Nor was a 
dreadful humbug. To hear him talk one 
would suppose that he had explored every 
mountain in the country, but whenever I 
wished to benefit by his knowledge I found 
his information most untrustworthy. He 
had, in fact, scarcely been anywhere. Most 

. ferocious he looked in his tattered head- 
handkerchief and sarong stuck full of krisses, 
but I believe the meanest coolie in my com- 
pany had more pluck. 

Ali, my other personal servant, was of a 
different stamp, but I fear no less deceitful. 
It was his pleasure to pose as 4 sort of Man 
Friday, the faithful slave. “ Master go to 
eat, me go to eat. Master go to sleep, me go 
to sleep,” he used to say. Indeed, his devo- 
tion was something to marvel at—-until I 
found him out. 

I stayed at Campong Palik till the next 
day, sharing the hut of a kindly Malay. 
During the night a herd of wild pigs invaded 
the village and fought a pitched battle with 
the dogs that lasted till dawn. I could not 
sleep a wink for the awful squealing and 
howling, but my host and his family snored 
through the battle as if it were a nightly 
occurrence. 

Leaving for Campong Gading in the morn- 
ing, we passed through Tandjong Agong, 
with its splendid avenue of cocoa-nut palms, 
and several other villages. Getting tired of 
the slow pace of the buffaloes, I took Balan, 
aman I had engaged at Palik, to act as guide 
in place of the incompetent Nor, and set out 
to walk to Gading. It was then dusk, and 
we had a five-mile tramp before us. 

On either side of the track were thickets 
of bamboo and tall Alang-Alang grass. We 
had not got far on our way before Balan 
began to glance over his shoulder in a 
frightened manner and dodge about from 
one side of the path to the other. 

“Why do you do that?” I asked at 
length, for the fellow was making me 
nervous. 3 

“ Rimau, Tuan!’ (Tiger, Sir), he answered 
fearfully. ‘ He's in the grass and he’s keep- 
ing level with us.” 

I felt cold all down my back, and when, a 
moment afterwards, I heard a rush behind 
me, I could almost feel the tiger's claws in 
my shoulder. However, I sprang aside, 
shouting as loud as I could. Great was my 
relief when a chorus of grunts answered. 
Balan’s tiger was a drove of wild pigs, 
possibly those which had kept me awake the 
night before. 

I laughed, but all the same I was very 
glad to reach Gading, and more pleased still 
when safe in the villege resthouse, stretched 
ina comfortable arm-chair lent me by the 
Passirah. A Passirah, I should explain, is 
the chief of a marga, which comprises a 
certain number of campongs, or villages. 
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Gading is in the district of Lais. This 
particular J’assirah was a shifty sort of 
fellow, who would not look me in the face, 
even when drinking my brandy, but he pro- 
vided some extra coolies and accompanied 
us some distance on our way. 

Our next halt was at a plantation owned 
by a Hadji—that is,a Moslem who has made 
the pilgcimage to Mecca. From here I sent 
some men ahead to make a camp, as there 
were no more villages. Following them, I 
found they had built a pondok (hut) in a 
thicket of trees, rattans, and creepers 80 
dense that no sun-ray could possibly pene- 
trate. However, as the rain fell in torrents 
all the rest of the day, I was glad of the 
shelter. 

Leaving this camp we presently hit upon 
an elephant track, which spared us the 
labour of cutting a path. But it was very 
slippery, and several of the coolies had bad 
falls. My lamp-bearer rolled down a ravine 
and smashed the lamp all to pieces. This 
was a serious loss, as I had no lamp to hang 
up beside my sleeping-place to scare the 
tigers and other animals. On arriving at 
the top of the ridge I found we could not 
reach the summit of Palik mountain from 
that position. Back we went, down a fearful 
precipice, at the bettom of which ran a small 
stream. I led the way up the channel, which 
was full of jagged rocks; but the barefoot 
coolies could not follow far. Their feet were 
badly cut before we had covered a mile, and 
I was obliged to halt. 

We camped beside the mountain stream. 
Before the pondoks were built the rain fell 
in torrents. The Malays, in their short 
cotton trousers, shivered with cold and 
grumbled loudly. But there was no return- 
ing. As soon as my hut was ready I stripped 
and took thirteen leeches from my ankles. 
Making themselves almost as fine as necdles, 
they penetrate garments of the closest tex- 
ture. The victim feels a sting not unlike 
the bite of a flea, and in a few moments 
there is a big red spot on his trousers, and 
soon the leach is about ten times its ordinary 
size. The whole of that night the rain 
poured down. Awaking some hours before 
dawn, I could not at first hear anything ex- 
cept the ceaseless drip and splash. 

“Hallo!” I shouted. 

The answer came from a distance. 

“ Baniak ayer, Tuan!” (Much water, 
Sir!) 

There was, indeed, much water. I could 
see scarcely anything else. My hut was an 
island. The stream had risen to within a 
few inches of my rude bed. Jumping up, I 
waded to some rising ground close by, wherc 
I found the men crouching and chattering 
their teeth. There we stayed till daylight. 
Fortunately the stream went down as 
quickly as it had risen, and we Icst no time 
in removing the camp to an open spot where 
the sun could penetrate to dry our soddened 
clothes and blankets. 

Here I saw a great quantity of elephant 
dung, but the animals appeared to have left 
the neighbourhood. A few plants grew 
round the camp, Marantacee with spotted 
leaves, and Balsams with very conspicuous 
yellow, cup-shaped blossoms. At noon it 
commenced to rain again, and by three 
o'clock the clouds had gathered so thickly 
that we sat in semi-darkness. Then the 
thunder began to shake the earth and the 
lightning to rend the heavens. Had we 
remained in our first camp we must have 
been drowned, for in a vary short time we 
were islanders once more. Crouched up like 
crows round a fire that persistently refused 
to burn, my men sat in silence—giving no 
sign of life, indeed. But this wretched ex- 
perience came to an end. 

Following the pioneers, I found that they 
had made the next camp on a big slope 


_ during a tremendous thunderstorm, 


which could not possibly be flooded. They 
had also cut down a number of trees to let 
in the sunlight. I was very pleased with the 
situation, but not being a prophet, 1 could 
not foresee the future. 

The immediate consequence of so many 
drenchings was a bad attack of fever, which 
a liberal use of quinine enabled me to 
conquer. As soon as I was able to get about 
I explored the slope and made a fine 
collection of plants. Determined to make u 
long stay, I sent the “ faithful" Ali back t 
Gading for a supply of provisions, but th:t 
much-protesting youth never returned. He 
was tired of the mountains, so contrived to 
fall ill, like Nor, who had deserted some time 
before. 

I had just got back to the camp one 
evening when without the least warning 3 
number of large trees came crashing to the 
ground. The pondok rocked to and fiw. 
My plates fell from the shelf which I had 
made for them and were smashed. In grext 
alarm I rushed out to the panic-stricken 
coolies, 

“The mountain is falling,” they cried, 
and flung themselves on their faces. 

It really appeared so. The slope was on 
the move, slipping from beneath my fect. 
Only once before had I experienced a sen- 
sation so sickening, and that was at Labuan 
off the north-west coast of Borneo—wher. 
the 
island seemed to be lifted from its foun- 
dations and dropped back again. 

I felt three distinct shocks. Many of the 
mightiest monarchs of the forest fell prone, 
but fortunately for us there was no serious 
landslip. As may be supposed, I was very 
ill at ease, and my men were similarly 
affected. They kept together, talking in low 
tones and quoting verses from the Koran, as 
was their custom when nervous and excited. 
When I went to bed I could not sleep, and it 
was well that I did not, for that night the 
tigers found us out. 

As nearly as I could judge it was about ten 
o’clock that I heard a slight noise behind the 
pondok. A stick cracked, and the leaves 
were rustling suspiciously. Half rising from 
my bed of twigs and branches, I listened 
intently. All was very still. The Malays 
had evidently droned themselves to sleep. 
But a moment afterwards I heard the rust- 
ling again, and then a sniff. There was a 
tiger within a foot or so of my head. I 
could hear his wary breathing. With ore 
blow of his paw he could level the frail hut 
with the ground, and I should be at his 
mercy. My rifle stood in a corner out cf 
reach. Besides, I was enveloped in the 
mosquito curtains. Half paralysed, I lay 
still for a moment, then, overcoming the 
sickening dread, I tossed aside the curtains, 
sprang up and got hold of my Winchester. 
Next moment I was outside the pondok, 
shouting for the coolies, who were fast 
asleep. 

The tiger made off down a ravine on the 
edge of which the hut had been built. 
Taking a make-shift lamp and a firebrand I 
went behind the pondok. The brute’s foot- 
prints, nearly as large as saucers, were only 
too visible. Nor had he gone far, for when I 
threw the firebrand down the ravine I could 
hear him rushing up the opposite bank. I 
discharged a couple of shots at random in 
the hope that he would be too scared to 
trouble us further. 

Calling Balan, my Palik man, I told him 
to make up a big fire and keep a good watch. 
then went back to the dok, but, feeliny 
very uneasy, I did notliedown. When Balan 
had put all the dry wood we had —which was 
very little—on the fire, he came and stood 
close to the hut, leaning ou his spear. I 
could see him between the leaves that 
formed the walls. Judging by the quick 


movements of his head as he turned it from 
side to side, he was in a terrible funk. As I 
watched him he set up a yell: 

“Tuan! Tuan! Rimau datang lagi!” 
(Sir! the tiger is coming back !) 

Almost simultaneously the men round the 
dwindling fire sprang to their feet shouting 
that another was approaching their side of 
the camp. Things were getting lively, 
indeed! In no small alarm I rushed from 
the pondok once more and fired two shots 
down the ravine. Listening, I heard the 
tiger dashing about, but instead of making 
off he came straight for the camp. I at once 
joined the panic-stricken Malays, every man 
of whom was yelling at the top of his voice. 
Our united efforts must have frightened the 
tigers for the time being, as neither showed 
in the open. 

Go back to the hut I'dared not. We could 
hear the tigers stealing round the camp, now 
in one quarter, now in another. The fire was 
nearly out. We had no more dry fuel, and 
no man dared seek any. When the last 
flicker died away the hungry brutes watching 
us would attack. Clearly something must be 
done, and without delay. 

Tearing up some old cloth into strips, I 
made wicks in desperate haste, while the 
Malays were cutting pieces of metal from 
provision tins to form cylinders, and pouring 
paraffin into bottles and empty tins. Even 
after half-a-dozen rude lamps had been set 
alight and placed round the camp the rust- 
ling continued for a time. The tigers 
seemed unwilling to leave; but when they 
did go it was with arush. We heard a suc- 
cession of crashes, then all was still. 

At dawn the men showed me the tracks of 
a rhinoceros, which had come down the path 
they had cut,and passed within a few feet of 
them. The appearance on the scene of the 
thinoceros perhaps accounted for the tig:rs’ 
hurried departure. That he had compassed 
the camp was clear, for his tracks were 
almost everywhere. Possibly he had winded 
the tigers and was seeking them to pay off 
some old score, perhaps to avenge the death 
of a calf snapped up in the temporary 
absence of its parents. In the ravine and 
all round the cleared space, tiger-pads were 
almost as thick as cat-tracks in a freshly dug 
suburban garden. 

After breakfast I sent half the Malays col- 
lecting, and retained the rest to assist me in 
preparing for another siege. Some cut 
bamboos, others rattans. When we had 
enough, I built a fence round the clearing, 
planting the bamboos firmly in the ground, 
and stretching the rattans between them in 
place of rails. At intervals I tied a couple 
of Crosse and Blackwell's tins (empty, of 
course), or a couple of bottles, so that in the 
event of any animal coming in contact with 
the fence the tins and bottles would rattle 
and give the alarm. This done, I had a 
great heap of firewood collected and some 
additional lamps prepared. My frying-pan 
I hung up as a tom-tom for the use of the 
sentry. 

In the evening, after supper, all the lamps 
and two big fires were set alight. Never in 
all the ten years of my jungle wandering hal 
Thad a camp 80 splendidly illuminated. We 
were in fairyland. The foliage, vivid green 
where the light fell, black in the shadows, 
except when a swarm of fire-flies flashed 
past, had never looked so lovely. But our 
laminations were designed for a strictly 
utilitarian purpose. 

Having satisfied myself that the fence was 
in perfect condition, I arranged the order of 
the watch, instructing cach man detailed for 
sentry duty to beat the tom-tom every fifteen 
minutes, then retired to the pondok, where I 
lay awake, with my rifle close at hand. 

For some hours I listened to the musical, 
if rather nasal, voices of the Malays, also 
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watchful, chanting some song which from 
time to time blended with the ting-ting of 
my frying-pan. At length I fell asleep, to 
awake with the old cry ringing in my ears : 

“ Rimau, Tuan!" 

Rising hurrieliy, I left the pondok. It 
was the darke-t hour of the night, that 
before dawn. ‘he lamps were all out, the 
fires burning very low. Hearing a slight 
noise behind me, I turned quickly, and saw 
two eyes that glowed like couls not six yards 
away. They were so near the ground that I felt 
sure the tiger was crouching to spring. With 
my heart in my mouth I fired from the hip 
and leapt aside. Next moment I heard the 
tins and bottles rattling as the brute struck 
against the fence, and then [ heard him 
rolling over and over down the ravine. We 
made up the fires and sat round them until 
daybreak, when we examined the ground. 
There were fresh prints in numbers, but all 
outside the fence, except in one place, close 
tothe hut. The cunning brute I had fired 
at had been in the act of creeping under 
the rattan when I pulled the trigger. In 
rising he had smashed the fence down. 
There was arterial blood on the bank and in 
the bottom of the ravine, but we did not 
follow the trail. I had had enough of 
tigers, and so had the Malays. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I prevented them 
from setting out for Gading at once. We 
moved the camp to a hill at some distance, 
where I made another good collection. The 
tigers did not trouble us there; nevertheless 
I was very pleased to get back to Gading and 
the Passirah’s comfortable arm-chair. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 438. 
Br EB. H. 


NDNEWS. 


a 
a ee 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 437.—1, B—B sq.. K x Kt 
(or a,b,c). 2,Q-Q 2 mate. (a2) K—B 4. 
2,B-—K 3 mate. (6) K—K 4orP--B4. 2, 
Q—B 6 mate. (c) Kt moves. 2, Q—K 3 mate. 
If the white K were placed on R sq. or R 8, 
there would be a solution by 1, K— R 2 0. to 
NR 7; and if the position were shifted one 
square to the right, there would be a mute by 
1, Q—K 8 (ch.) and 2, Q mates. 


Forr-movrns. 

It has been said that S. Loyd considers the 
following four-mover by him-eif the best 
problem in four moves: White, K G4; LF2; 
N A8; O B4, El; P D4. Black, K B38; P C3, 
D6, H4. We have no means of selecting the 
best problem, and can only quote those four- 
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movers which have been praised by various 
authors, and shall be pleased to receive the 
opinions of the best composers and solvers. 
We use the International notation, for it is 
shorter, and is easily understood by foreigners. 

By J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn.—White, 
K H1; L B2; M D4, F6; P E2, E3, G5, Hb; 
Black, K E5; M C8; N El; 0 C3, G7; 
P C7, G4. 

By J. Berger.— White, K Cl; 1. B8; MC3; 
N C7; 0 ¥2; P A3, B2, C4, DS, G3, 
Black, K D4; M H6; N H1,H8; O G6, G7; 
P Ad, AG, B3, C5, F3, G4. 

By J. Dobrusky.--White, K Fl; L 
M C4; N D4; P Ad, G6. Black, K D3; 
O B4; P E6, G7. 

By J. Salminger.—White, Kk F5; LL H2; 
M C2; N Bl; O C3; P A3, Ba, D4, E 
Black, K C4; N F8, P B2, B3, C7, Db, 
G2, H3. 

Ly J. Pospisil.—White, K G1; L B7; 
M C3; N El; O Al; P A4, DS, F4, Fb, 
Black, K D4; N A7; O A3, C1; P Lb, Le, 
E6, G3, G4, G6. 

By J. Dobrusky..-White, K A2; IL B1; 
N Be, Fd; O AS’, D8; P A4, DG. KE, Fb, G5, 
H2. Black, K D5; 0 C5, D7; P AT. 

There is another four-mover by S. Loyd. 
which has been much admired, and as some 
composers prefer it to the one given above, 
quote it here: White, K As; L H8; M 
N El, Fl; O H4; P AS, BG, F4, G5, H 
Black, K H3; L C6; O A2, Bl; P A6, L7, 
D5, E4. 

We could add four-movers by K. Bayer, 
P. Klett, C. Planck, W. A. Shinkman, and 
others, but will wait for the opinions of our 
correspondents about the first moves to these 
eight problems, which in turn are: L F's; 
L B7; K D1; N B6; M G2:; PD6; NA7:; 
NAG:. The best answers are: K C4; OFS 
and E6; N G2; O A6, C2 and C6; P C5; 
P G5 and P E5; K DG: and O ES; and 
PA6:+. The symmetrical turns in Nos. : 
4, 6, and 7 are delightful. In No. 3 Black 
compelled to move, clsc there would not be a 
mate in four moves. 


TO CHESS CURRESPONDENTS, 
F. S. P.—The International notation records 
from Black’: 
the * Guide 


* (London, 1882) begins thus : 
Biack WHITE Biack 
1 Ped’ Pet 2.Ne5 
C.F. A. and P, W.—In sending solutions, ron 
have done well to use capitals for the aquares, for the 
candle are not eusily distinguivhed in small writing 
and print. 
J. W. Gnirritas.—Of No. 439 you are the nineteenth. 
solver, but among the correc: ones the sixth, and Mr. 
Blanshaurd promised to present a copy also to you, 
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AN ADVENTUROUS EXPLORER. 


We give this week a stirring tiger story by a writer 
new to onr columns -Mr. Ericsson. This gentleman 
lu apent some twelve years in the jungles of the Far 
, collecting plants. binls, buttertlies, beetles, ete. 
und several fine orchids are named after hiw in hon 
of their discoverer. He knows thoroughly Bor 
Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, ete. and our ren 
will doubtless be glad to make his acquaintance in 
pages. 


THE “B.O.P.” IN THE COLONIES. 


Mr. G. Pontix writes to us from Williamstown, 
Victoria : 

“T have made all sorts of things from the descriptions 
given inthe *B.OP.,’ from the cardboard engines to 
catueras, canvag canoes, and model yachts, ote, etc. 
We have started a model-racht club ett here, and have 
A small club with fast bouts, They are very beamy, 
and carry a large amonnt of canvas, They are handi 
capped on W. L. measurement, sail aren being 
unlimited and windward ballast ullowed, so that it 
requires a strong puller to keep up with them when it 
blows hard. ‘hey are sailel on the open sea (or 
rather Hobson's Bay). Later on I will send you some 
photos of our modeis.” 
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TO-MORROW. 
Song for Boys, with Chorus.] [Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxe, .a., Bares. (Lerd.) 


Allegretto. mf 
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all the rank im - pos - tors, Of all the swindling crew, That prey on human 
mor-row is the jug - gler Who takes what most you prize, And, presto! makes it 
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oe =a 
Out -Her-od-ing all Her -ods— “To - mor-row” is his 
And ne'er in - tends to ‘hon - our His pro-imis - es to 


Tempo di Valse. apeaseauelinen 
aire Dei : : 
Se = aoe === : 
So SS = 

wait till to - -thing but sor - row, When’ Du - ty says 

Tempo di Valse. 
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«Fe ee = aed ey 
to - day!” When Du - ty says, “Do it to - day!” 


jist & following verses. 
i 
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8. To-morrow is the image ’ 4. So then like gallant warriors 
Reflected in the stream ; The trumpet-call obey ; 
The fair. delusive mirage At once be up and doing 
Dissolving like a dream. The duty of to-day! 
To-morrow is the wrecker The future is an ocean 
That shows his fatal light ; | No sounding-line e’er plumbs: 4 
The swaggering mock-hero Don't wait until to-morrow— 
That never means to fight. To-morrow never comes ! 


Chorus. Chorus. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH AnnuaL Semis.) 


[Continued from p. 79, where se Rules and 
Conditions.”} 


V.—Handwriting. 


Prizes—Five Guineas, 


gain give this subject a prominent place, for a 
really good legible handwriting {4 becoming inereas- 
ingly appreciated, expecially in oommercin! lite, and is 
not always tanght or recognised ax it ought to beat our 
Public School We offer, then, Prizes of the total 
value of Fice Guineas for the best copy of Pxalm I. 
(Authorized Version). We do not limit the 5 
writing to any one class, whether the commercial, the 
corresponding, or the legal, but ne extra marks : 
allowed for ornamentation, in the wuy of fancy initin 
ete, 

Competitors will be taken in sections, accordi: 
age, and the prizemoney will be divided aesording: to 
the jndgment of the adjudicators. 


[The last day for sending in is March 31,1897.) 


VI.—Amateur Photography. 


Prizes—Ten quiueas, 


We offer Prizes to the valne of Ten Guiners, to be 
divided in the different classes as the adjudicators 
may deem fairest, for the best and most artistic work 
that may be xubmittel to us by the amateur photu- 
graphers amongst our readers. 

We would suggest this time, Ten Different Classes, as 
follows: (1) Cycles, Cyclists, and Cycling: (2) Pore 
traiture, to include single figures or groups, taken cit hee 
indoors or in the open air: (3) Architecture, i. plow 
graphs of private or public buildings, old or new, 
exteriors or interiors ; (4) Landscapes, whet her Winter or 
Spring, Summer or Autumn ; (5) Seascapes ; (6) Floral 
Groups: (7) Hand-Camera Work and Humorous Snap- 
shots; (8) Animal and Bird Life, including indoor and 
outdoor pets ; (9) Lantern-slides; (10) Enlargements, 

The prizes will be awarded for the beat set of #1X dif- 
ferent subjects in any of these classes except the 
Enlargements, in which case THREE will wnffice, As 
regards the Certificate awanis in this competition, the 
subject will be treated az a whole; in other words, only 
ont certificate will be given to any one candidate, though 
his or ber name way appear in all the divisions, and it 
will be awarded in that particular section in which the 
highest place is secured. 

The whole of the work—exposure, development, re. 
touching, printing, toning. und mounting —must be Cie 
unaided production of the competitor ; and if competi- 
tors send in for more than one class, they should be sure 
to repeat name, full address, and aye with each packet. 

This competition is open to all regular “B.0.P.” 
reales, irrespective of age, ecx, or nationality. Any 
reader may compete iu all the ten classes if so inclined. 
Of course, no photographs submitted in previous compe- 
fitions should aguin be sent in; and in no case can any- 
thing sent in be returned. 


[The last day for sending in is March 31, 1897.) 


VII.—Chess. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer Prizes of 10s., 7s. and 44, in each section, 
for the three best original problems in two moves, and 
three moves, that may be sent to us in competition. 
Self-mates are excluded. Castling ix allowed, but the 
tirst move may not be the taking in passing. Two 
(Queens, three Knights of one colour, etc., must not be 
used. Open equally to all ages up to 24 years, Mark 
plainly on ontaide of envelope “ Chess Competition.” 

[The lust day for sending in is March 31, 1897.) 


*,® Other prizes and subjects will be offered month 
by month, and we cordially invite suggestions on the 
matter from our readers, 
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AND NOTE BOOK. 


WIDEAWAKE FAIR. 


VV Bt Ascension, 1 visited * Wideawake Fair.” a 

deveription of which may interest your reulens; 
for though Tus! heurd and mud uiueh about it before, 
it far surpassed anything I had imagined, 

‘The Wideawake is a kind of sea swallow, a gracefal 
Wack-and-white bird about ax big aan dove, but more 
slender in the body, with long pointed wings, a long 
bluck beak, and small webbed fect. 

Their evga, which are mottled like a gull's, are out of 
ull proportion to their bodies, being nearly, if not quite, 
us big ys an ordinary hen's egg. The cxgs are very 


be vouched for, but Colonel Seatou relates the follow- 
ing: “One morning, just as we » leaving the 
paradeground, a man’ came rushing up breathless, 
*Get your guns, wen,’ he exclaimed, ‘there is a tiger in 
the hollow by the nt, and no one dares go by!" In 
all haste we yot our guns and two elephants, and bur- 
Tiel to the «pot, where, in truth, a terrible svene pre- 
vented itself, The tiger, bleeding from a cut in the 
head, was on the edge of the hollow, growling fiercely, 
with’ a wan mangled, and apparently dead. lying be- 
neuth bis paws. The unfortunate man was a fine 
swordsman and first-rate wrestler—one of the cham- 
pions of his regiuxut, Sume people who went to draw 


xood eating. Tt happened to be just the very height of 
the breeling season when we were there, which was @ 
xtroke of good luck ; so we started off, preceded by a 
murine to put us on the way, and after a four-mile 
walk over pulverized brick-dust and extra-roughened 
clinkers, warranted to tear any boots to ribbons in 
twenty minutes, we arrived at a ridge overlooking a 
Durren valley, the upper portion of which was rocky. 
and appeared to be strewn with white pebbles, while 
the lower portion consistel of a fiat, sandy track, 
apparently acattered over with black stones, 

Here we were met by a few stray Wideawakes, who 
came flying round our heads, screaming and pecking at 
ua and hitting us with their wings. As we went on, 
they got more and more numerons, until we reached 
the speckled ground I have mentioned, which proved 
to be the lnying-gronnd of the Wileuwakes, the white 
o1 their bodies showing up against the dark rocks, 
unl the black against the white saud. 

I cannot attempt to estimate their numbers; the 
ground was simply covered with them and their eggs, 
which were laid on the bare rock or sand, with no 
attempt at any kind of nest, at intervals of certainly 
not more than a yard apart. Ten thousand dozen fresh 
eggs have been collectel in a single week, whieh’ will, 
perhaps, give you some idea of their numbers, Oneach 
exg sat a Wideawake, indignantly refusing to move, 
Uut screaming and pecking at our hauds or our boots 
when we attempted to turn them, How they manage 
to hide their large eggs beneath their little bodies I 
don't understand ; nor do T «e what earthly use it can 
be for them to sit upon them at. all, especially during 
the day, when ft can wld but little, if anything, to the 
warmth of the sun. I suppose, however, that it is really 
to protect them from the sun, the direct rays of which 
would probably be more likely to roast than hatch the 
chicken, 

Tf you walk through them rapidly, so that they must 
vither move or run the risk of being trodden on, they 
rie round you in a perfect cloud, flapping you with 
their wings, and pecking at you, 80 that you have to 
protect your face with your hands, ey are not 
allowed to be killed, so that they are utterly fearless, 
You can pick them up in your hand, or threaten them 
with a stick—they are exceedingly indignant, but not 
the least frightened. The chickens, which ure like little 
xrey fluffy balls, appear to be somewhat neglected 
their parents, and if they approach too near thelr 
ivighbours’ territory, get peaked and even killal by 
them. We saw this happen several times, but no 
parent bird put in an appearance to protect or avenge 
her offspring. The puzzle, however, is, how any of 
them can possibly remember which is their own egg, or 
recognise thelr own chicken, 
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A SINGLE-HANDED ATTACK ON 
A TIGER. 


Reeaatax hunters are said to look upon a combat 
single-handed with a bear as only an ordinary experi- 
ence, It ix doubtful, however, if many instances of a 
man attacking a tiger, armed with a sword only, can 


water at the well had disturbed the tiger, and on his 
rising they fied in terror. The brave, but rash, soldier, 
who happened to be near at the moment, on learning 
the canse of the commotion, immediately ad wo 
attack the tiger, and with his sword gave him a tre- 
mendous cut over the head, which, however, did not 
materially injure the powerful brute. The tiger rushal 
at the man, stripped the arm down to the elbow, and, 
dashing him to the ground, held him beneath his paws. 
When we came up we were at first at a loss how to act, 
for the man was as much exposed to our fire as the 
tiger. However, it was not a time for lengthened con- 
xideration—we fired, and a lucky shot finished the 
auimal,” = 
ates 


ENGLAND’S WARS. 


Osk of the not least remarkable features of tle 

Queen's reign, considering its eminently pacific charuc- 
ter, is the enormous number of wars, “little and bis.” 
that have marked its progress, Scarcely a twelve- 
month of this period has passed, indeed, without finding 
our country at war in some part of the world. The 
folowing is _o list of them: Afghan War, 1838-40; 
first China War, 1541: Sikh Wau . 
1846 ; second war with Chin 
1849; second Sikh War, 1848-9; Burmese War, 1850; 
second Caffre War, 1851-3; second Burmese War, 
1852-3; Crimea, 1854; third war with China, 1886-8; 
Indian Mutiny, 1857; Maori War, 1860-1 ; more war: 
with China, 1860 and 1862 ; second Maori War, 1863-6 ; 
Ashanti War, 1864 ; war in Bhootan, 1864; Abyssinian 
War, 1867-1 ar with the Bazotees, 1868 ; third Maori 
War, 1868-9; war with Looshais, 1871 ; second Ashanti 
War, 1873-4 ; third Caffre War, 1877 ; Zula War, 1878-9; 
third Afghan War, 1878-80; war in Basutoland, 1879— 
81; Transvaal 1879-81 ; in War, 1883 > 
Soudan, 1884-85-89: third Burmah War, 1888-92; 
Zanzibar. 1890: India, 1690; Matabele Wara, 1894 and 
1896 ; Chitral Campaign, 1895; third Ashanti Cam- 
Paign, 1896; second Soudan Campaign, 1896. 
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NELSON’S FLAGSHIP AND HEE 
SAILS. 


WHEN in October last the anniversary of the Battle 
of Trafalgar was about to be celebrated, the Admiralty 
officials were inquiring, it is said, about the where 
abouts of the sails of Nelson's old flagship the Victory, 
totally oblivious of the fact that twenty years ago they 
were discovered in the store at Chatham, where they 
were Placed after the battle, when the Victory ‘was paid 
off. 1en they were unrolied and stretched out, they 
presented a remarkable sight. The main topeall was 
riddled in 315 places by the leaden balls of musketry, 
and even the fore-topsail’s bolt rope was completely 
shattered, while spots and streaks of human blood were 
discernible on the centre of the sail. We gave in one 
of our earlier volames a coloured plate of the finding 
and unfurling of this sail. Now this eail is safely 
stored away on the Féctory at Portsmouth. 


WAR. 


I saw two mighty nations with hands upraised in 
strife, 

Fach caring for its petty pride more than for human 
life ; 

I awa mighty statesman step forth proclaiming War, 

\nl 1 saw Death, smiling grimly, tling open wide 
his door, 

1 aw two brilliant armies exulting in their might, 

Fach thinking of to-morrow and of to-morrow's fight ; 

i head the crash of battle, I heard the eries and 


groans, 

Ter shouting of the living, and I heard the dying 
moans ; 

1 «aw two shattered armies with broken strength 
draw back, 

Awl T saw the dead and dying that each left in its 
track. 

I uw Death now exulting as le welcomed in each 
guest— 

Tie pick and flower of Europe, the chosen of the 
best — 

Taw two mighty nations weeping with bended bead— 

Weeping for soldiers lying on the field of battle dead. 

And I heard Death laughing shrilly, as he opened 
wide his door, 

An] wut in cruel triumph—“These are the fruits of 
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FAMOUS BOWLS. 


THOUGH ull attempts to trace the prow of the Map- 
tower, which is said to be still hidden in Devonshire, 
juve been unsuccessful, it is interesting to find that the 
«-rporatian of Torquay possess the historic bowls with 
sléch Drake, Hawking, and Lord Howard of Effingham 

» said to have been playing on Plymouth Hoe when 
ce first news of the Spanish Armada arrived. They 
preseuted to Torquay by Dr. Paget Blake, nv. 


CYCLING TO SCHOOL. 


Maxy of the heads of our great public schools are 
accomplished cyclists, and one of the first to recognise 
the practical value of the wheel, and to give it the im- 
Tetus of his personal favour aud use, was, {t seems, Mr. 
4. Sartees Philpotts, head-master of Bedford (irammar 
shool, At this famous foundation, which numbers 
upwards of 800 boys, it is stated that at least 200 of 
Unem ride daily to aud from school. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, C.M., R.N. 


Tue Bor Himsrty.—The boy who wishes to grow 
trong will scarcely be deterred now from keeping up his 
vutdoor exercise. In fact, outdoor exercise is even more 
heneficial in winter, particularly in clear, frosty weather, 
than it is in summer, because more bracing. Nor 
should I advise the reader to give uF, the habit of 
having his window open at night. There is hardly 
anything more likely to give impurity of blood and 
therefore lessen the chance of growing up strong and 
robast, than a close and stuffy bedroom, and don't you 
os it, bora, Aatothe bath in December mean 

¢ indoor ‘sponge bath—many boys are very much 
afraid to take it, Those are the wisest, however, that 
«lo, unless suffering from some chronic internal ailment. 
It may feel somewhat harsh at first, but every morning 
will render it less so, until you enjoy its fuil fruition, 
and then I don't think that the head-shaking of any 
number of “old wives,” male or female, will make you 
kiveit up, Remember that one bucketful of water is 
safficient, and that you need not remain in your tub 
«vera minute or two, Well sponge the brow and face 
hrst, and then in you pop. Sponge the le standing, 
and after this do the body. Rub down well with rough 
towels, anl—there you are ! ready for breakfast as 
soon as you have dressed. 


TR Pocuray Rex.—We mnst not forget our 
~ tnekies” now the cold blasts of winter have begno to 
blow. T feel sure that the boy who takes the advice 
siven in last par. won't, for he'll be so strong and joll: 
ina few weeks that following his fad and doing his 
slaty will be a veritable pleasure to him. I advise you 
19 read the advice I gave in last month's “ Doings” and 
see to all repairs, prepare in fact for what may prove 
to bea long and stormy winter. Wet. does more injury 
to fowls, causes more chills, and deters fowls from lay- 
ing, more than frost or snow. But in extra cold or hard 
weather do not forget to give more food, and warmer 
tol. with a good handful of grain, to keep them warn 
all night, 
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THE Picron Lort.—It is high time now that our 
new readers should bestir themselves if they want to 
commence this harmless and delightful fancy. You 
must creep before you walk, however. ‘That is, in this 
case you should in with the more common and 
hardy sorts of pigeons, such as tumblers, pouters, fan- 
taile, and eo forth. When you are well up in these you 
may ascend a step and try your luck with the more 
fancy kinds of stock. Why I advise this is that you 
ouglit to gain experience with cheap birds before ven- 
turing to keep dear birds. A show bird costs no more 
to maintain in life and health than does an ordinary 
runt, but if you lose the latter by death your pockets 
will feel the loss all the greater. Besides, the fancy 
pigeons are far more delicate, aud require more sys- 
tematic care. Study system above all things) Get a 
book, as good a one as possible, and study first how to 
build a good and cheap loft. Meanwhile, be reading 
and studying all that pertains to the treatment of 
pigeons, not only in health, but in disease. When you 
are thoroughly prepared to do justice to your pets for 
pets they goon will be—and not a day sooner, look out 
for your stock. The month of January will be time 


he * 
” procurable at any rail- 
way bookstall. I have one hint which I feel it my duty 
to throw out: “Don't buy a pig ina pock"—in other 
words, do not send money to any advertiser till you 
have had your pigeon on approval. 

The work of the month resolves itself into this: Feed 
well und never leave your fountains unfilled ; ventilate 
the loft, but avoid draughts. 


Tue Aviany.—It will be time during this month to 
select your stock for the ensuing breeling season. There 
is no necessity to buy right off the reel, as sailors say ; 
only if you are a beginner, read your book aud consider 
what kind of birds you would like to breed. No 
beginner, by the way, should think of breeding mules. 
Ifyou have already many birds, and sou want to change 
your sorts, now is the time to sell out before re-pur- 
chasing others, And just one hint, which will be found 
better than gold: Buy only pedigree stock, for only 
well-bred birds sell nowadays, Get birds, therefore, 
you can swear to, 

There is really little to say about the treatment of 
canaries for this month. Of course in the breeding- 
room everything must be kept clean, and the feeding 
well attended to, the sexes of course being provided 
with separate cages, 


Tre RassitRy.—Your hutches will, of course, be 
indoors long ere this, but you mast not keep them in 
a dark place, else your pets will become as sickly and 
weak as grass grown in a cellar, Keep your rabbits 
warm, and don't forget that on a fine bracing day aron 
in the sunshine will do them no end of good. Never 
overcrowd, and let them have lots of nice bedding. 
This bedding should be free from dust. If you have 
Angorasit is necessary that their coats should be brushed 
frequently, else they will not retain their beauty for o 
very long time. 

Grooming rabbits may seem senseless work to those 
not in the swim, but no rabbit will ever be fit for show 
whose coat is not kept always in good condition. 
‘This is a fact well known to the élite uf the fancy. 


Tae Kexxeu.—The first fine day after this give 
soy dow, a holiday—that is, change his quarters, and 
thdroughily clean out, scrape, and wash out his kenvel 
Don't put in the bedding till it is well dried. Tet thi 
be clean and warm, such a3 wheaten or oaten straw. 
Not hay. This frequently contains both dust and 
vermin, Exercise is ewential. 


Tue GARDENY.—Take advantage of fine weather to 
thoroughly root out weeds. You will have less to do 
then in spring-time. He is a poor gardener who lets 
hiswork behind. ‘Trim bushes and hedges if not already 
done, but not during hard frost. Take advantage, 
however, of frosty weather to wheel out manure. But, 
for many reasons, this may be left to spring-time. for 
manure does little goo if left in heaps on the grou nd, 
while if spread out and dug in, the weeds will get the 
best of it before planting-time comes, 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


“WHAT'S WRONG WITH MY NEGATIVES?” 


R above query is one which by no means infrequently 
reaches me from various quarters, and it is a very 
painful one, carrying with it, as it does, a sal tale of 
disappointment, terminating sometimes (though not, 
I hope, often) in the sale, second-hand, of the little box 
and bellows from which so much had been expected. 
Let me try to avert this fatal termination to never- 
realised hopes by instilling into the minds of my readers 
the knowledge of what @ negative ought to be, and the 
possible way of turning it into that most desirable of 
Photographie achievements," a perfect negativa.” if it 


is faulty when first removed from the developing solu- 
tion. 
What ts “a perfect negative”? Well, a certain lati- 


tude is requisite in my reply to that query, because it 
depends to a large extent upon the process by which the 
print is to be male. Asa rule, however, it may be said 
that a perfect negative must have the following charae- 
teristics : 
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A. Tt must have plenty of detail, ie. everything in 
frout of the camera must have its place on the nega- 
tive ; there must be no blanks on the wlase, B, It must: 
be “ placky,” “Le. it must have the briglitest parts of the 
subject represented on the negative by almost entire 
blackness, and the darkest spots by almost entirely bare 
glass. c. It must have plenty of yradation, fe. the 

ints between these two extremes must be represented 
in their due degrees of light or darkness on the plate. 

‘he ideally perfect negative is, however, a rara acis 
in terra (though not at all ‘like a black ewan,” or it 
would be over-lerelopel, and thus not perfect !) The 
faults usually consis: in an exaggeration of the virtues. 
previously enumerated. For instance, the virtue 
A may be exaggerated into the fault of such excessive 
minuteness of detail that the photo looks like a kind of 
“ plan, ” with no effect of “ relief " about it. Under these 
circumstances, if there is not much contrast, the nega- 
tive is called “thin,” and the reason for its condition is, 
in all probability, that it was over-exposed, or developed 
too quickly, Remedy: expose a shorter time under 
similar conditions, or develop more slowly, by putting 
less “ accelerator" in the developing sulution at first, 
and gradually increasing it as developmene proceeds. 

The contrary, or excess of the next virtue, B, shows 
itself in the reverse of the last-mentioned state. Under 
these conditions the negutive is not at all full of detail, 
‘but there are places when the gloss is clear when it 
ought to have something on tt. Also the blacks are 
very black, and the whites are very white, aud a print 
frow this class of negative gives an effect denominated 
“svot and whuewash,” which sufficiently discloses its 
Jenling features, This is under-exposed, or else the 
plate has been too slowly developed. The remedy is 
the converse of the treatment last described. viz. to 
expose for a longer time or to develop more quickly, 
by putting in more “ accelerator,” and thus “ rushing 
up" the picture. But this wust not be over-done, or 
it will result in “fog.” Aud this leads me to state 
what “ fog” is. 

Your ideally perfect negative will be clear and bright, 
and where there is clear glass this will be almost like 
the window pane. But if the plate has been exposed to 
light before development, or unsuitably developed, you 
mny find that instead of clear glass you will get a kind 
of film over the light parts, 80 that no part of the glass 
is clear, even where there is no detail. A print from 
such a negative gives a thin, emudgy result; it usually 
declines to tone properly to the right colour, and the 
ontiines of the objects represented are more or less 
Diurred instead of sharp. Such isthe state known as 
“fog.” Remedy: simply avoid all the causes above 
mentioned, and especially exposure to lightof an unsafe 
description, which can easily be done with only ordiuary 
care. 

Now for the excess of virtue c. This shows itself in 
the form of a “blocked-out” negative, or, in other 
words, in an absence of “half-tones." In this case the 
Ulackest darke and the whitest lights are in close juxta- 
position, and there are not enough intermediate stages 
to produce a pleasing effect. Of course some subjects 
will almost necessarily produce this effect—for instance, 
a photo of a small maiden in a black frock witha white 
pinafore—the extremes of contrast will be likely to be 
too great, which can be counteracted by giving # muclr 
longer exposure than would otherwise be desirable. 

Besides these defecta, which I have culled the too. 
great excesses of the virtues, there are others which 
inay partially or entirely destroy the value of a negative. 
Amongst these are the following : 

Uneven density—This is the cause of patches on the 
negative which are thicker than the film elsewhere. 
The result ou the print is to make some parts lighter 
than others, and more detail in some places than cor- 
responds with othera, The defect is caused by either 
being too stingy with the developer, and thus not 
covering the plate af once (which {s most. important), 
or else by not rocking the dish during development, or 
not keeping it level. If it stretches straight across the 
plate from edge to edge, it may be the fauit of the plate, 
the emulsion not having been even'y coated on it. 
This, of course, is not your fault. 

Pin-holes may be caused by too great a force of water’ 
from the tap at which the negatives were washed, orby 
little specks of dust on the film. The remedy in the 
first case is obvious, and in the second case the use of 
the “duster” desoribed in this column a short time ago: 
vill remove the cause. I have found particles of 
“backing” when used, very apt to get on the film and 
cause pinholes. The plate should, therefore, be- 
thoroughly well washed before beginning to develop 
when the plate has been “backed.” 

Black spots are either cause by impurities in the film 
or by particles falling on the plate, while wet, after 
development, or by dust of a metallic nature coming in 
contact with the sensitive surface of the film. 

If, after washing, the plate is covered with a white, 
powdery scum, it may be the result of usiug very hard 
water. If you cannot avoid washing in this, you may 
be able to givea firal rinse or two iu distilled, or rain 
water. It more often hapy ens with the ferrous oxalate 
developer, and can be prevented in that case by the use 
of a solution of alum acidulated with citric or hydro- 
ebloric acid, and final washing in soft water. 

If the scum is not powdery, but crystalline, this 
simply means that you have not washed the plate 
enough to clear it from hypo. Further washing is 
escential if you do not want the negative to fade. 
When away from home with no proper washing appa- 
ratug, I sometimes give a superficial washing, and finish 
it off thoroughly on my return home. 

All the above nre more or less preventive measures, 
to be taken before the fault occurr, Ina subsequent 
column I hope to be able to show you how you 
away remove the defects when they have actually come 
ty poss, 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 
By Davip K 


Anthor of * The Bint the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian B 


(With [lustrations bu H. M. Pace.) 


CHAPTER X.—A VILLAGE “AT HOME" IN THE AZORES. 


“ N™: young men, [in going to take you to an Azorean evening 
I party to-night.” 

“Why, Unele Re 

parties in # place like t 


you don't mean to say they give evening 


“ From Wehind this shefee¥ he wav looking fixedly at a man.” 
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“Why not! One can surely receive 
one’s friends without hundred-guinea 
pianos and pyramids of ice-eream; and 
I've seen many a merrier party in a one- 
roomed hut than in a saloon two hundred 
feet long. For a few weeks about Christ- 
inas-time there are always some of these 
little social gatherings going on, just as 
among ourselves at home—the only dif- 
ference being, that with us you wait till 
you're invited, and here you go whether 
you're invited or not.”” 

The boys stared, and certainly not with- 
out reason. 

“Well, thesa peasants aro ao very 
chummy set, you see, and perp2tually in 
and out of each other’s houses, just as if 
they were their own; but, apart from that, 
they take it as a great compliment if a 
stranger drops in at one of their entertain- 
ments, and I'm sure they will be very 
much pleased if we all look in this evening, 
for strangers are very rare here at this 
season. If youdon’t care for it. you know, 
you needn't go again, though I'm pretty 
sure you will; but it would never do for 
you to have been here without seeing a 
‘Casa do Espiritu Santo.’ ”’ 

«* A house of the Holy !'" echoed 
Cyril. “What do they call it that for?” 

“ Well, you see, in a simple, out-of-the- 
way place like this, that and a good any 
other customs come straight down from 
the Middle Ages, when people used to 
throw a religious feeling into everything 
tuey did—in which. by the bye. I don't 
know that we should do amiss to imitat: 
them. You remember that nearly all 
their chief merry-makings were named 
after this or that saint; and, in the same 
way, they like to have these little evening 
gatherings of theirs under the special pro- 
tection of the Holy Spirit; and, as you 
will see—but I must not tell you all about 
it beforehand, or I shall spoil the fun; 
you'll see it all for yourselves to-night.— 
Now, Fred, let us hear how you've got on 
with your new pupil.” 

Iu fact, Fred had that day given his 
first English lesson; and though, like a 
well-bred lad as he was, he naturally 
shrank from saying anything to Sir 
Reginald himself which might seem like 
na grumble at the employment that the 
baronet had so kindly obtained for him, it 
was not difficult for the experienced man 
of the world to gather from what he did 
say, that he had found his pupil somewhat 
slow and dull, and was disposed to set him 
down hastily as a * muff.” 

“ Patience!" said Horseley, smiling; 
“being so quick yourself, you have to 
inake allowance for those who are slower. 
That sort of thing is horridly provoking, I 
know; and I remember how it used to 
provoke me in Africa when one or other 
of my black fellows would forget to do 
something that I'd just told him for the 
third time, or do it wrong after all. But 
then, you see, if I had got angry with 
them, and lost my head, I should never 
have got anything done at all. There's 
nothing for it but patience; and you 
inust remember that it’s all to help your 
brother.” 

This last suggestion touched the warm- 
hearted lad in the right place, and he in- 
wardly vowed that, come what might, he 
would never risk losing the only chance 
that he had ever had of aiding his over- 
tasked brother. 

When Lionel came home just before tea 
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*that evening, and heard of the proposed 
expedition, he at once agreed to join it. 

“And how do you find things on the 
plantation ? ” asked Horseley. 

“All right so far,” replied the young 
man; “but I expect I shall have enough 
to do to look after everything.” 

And that was all that wes said about it 
—for the time. 


Tea over, out they ull four went. 

It was quite dark by the tine they 
-started, and well was it for them that 
Horseley knew the way by heart; for 
may be supposed, the village streets were 
black as pitch, even the stray gleams of 
light from the windows being very few 
and far between. But they could have 
had no better guide than the veteran ex- 
plorer, who had found his way through 
the pathless depths of the African forests 
on many a darker night than this; and he 
piloted them through the hamlet without 
any accident, save that Fred plunged his 
toot right into a huge puddle, and Cyril 
bumped, with the force of a charge at foot- 
ball, against an unsesn man who was 
coming the other way. 

“Is it alwaysas dark as this at night 
here, Sir Reginald?” asked: Fred. 

“No,” laughed Horseley, ‘it's some- 
times a good deal darker.” 

As he spoke, they turned a corner, and, 
striking off to the right, halted a moment 
later at a small, low, wide-open door, 
tnrough which came the tinkle of a guitar, 
and the sound of a clear, full voice, sing- 
ing with considerable spirit the two last 
verses of a well-known local song in 
honour of the Furnas Valley : 
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“Many a glittering distraction 
The gay life of cities fills; 
But our hearts with greater freedom 
Beat upon our native hills. 
“ Here around me is my country, 
Here the spot where I was born, 
Matehed not by the fairest landscapes 
That the face of earth adorn.” 


As the song ended, in they went. 

‘The outer room was so dark—having, 
indeed, no light, save what little stole into 
it through the doorway of the inner one— 
that they could just see that it was crowded 
with men and boys, who politely mado 
way for them to pass, and greeted them 
with a chorus of Portuguese good wishes. 
But when they entered the smaller room 
beyond, a sight met them which made 
even the much-travelled Cyril stare. 

On the farther side of the room, and 
taking up a considerable part of it, stood 
a kind of rude altar, draped in white, on 
each of the successive steps of which were 
placed two lighted candles, flanked by a 
couple of oranges and two small pots of 
flowers, while, high over all, amid a pro- 
fusion of glittering tinsel, appeared— 
worked in white on a purple ground—a 
dove with outspread wings, the well-known 
emblem of the Holy Spirit. ‘The rough, 
weather-stained walls were festooned with 
crimson rosettes, and bunches of scarlet 
ribbon hung jauntily from the roof. 

The room was nearly full of people, 
some of whoin were seated on rude chairs, 
stools, or benches, though by far the 
greater part sat huddled together on the 
floor, which, as usual, was merely the 
bare earth strewn with green pine-needles. 
Most of the women had their faces 
framed in coloured kerchicfs, after the 


primitive style of long ago, while the men 
wore either slouched felt hats, or those 
long, pointed, drooping caps of parti- 
coloured wool which Fred and Cyril had 
already seen at Ponta Delgada. 

As Horseley had foretold, this visit of 
s0 Many strangers at once was felt by the 
whole company as a special compliment, 
and acknowledged accordingly. There 
was a general movement throughout the 
yoom, and the master of the house—a fresh, 
wholesome-looking old grey-beard—came 
forward with his wife to greet the new- 
comers. 

As he did so, Lionel Clover (whose 
bulky frame had till then almost hidden 
sir Reginald) stepped aside; and, the 
light falling full upon the great traveller's 
face, he was immediately and generally 
recognised, 

Instantly an exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure buzzed around the entire 
cirele.* Several of the children sprang up 
and crowded around him, and a score 
of voices clamorously welcomed him bach 
to Furnas, while half-a-dozcn of the seated 
guests started up from their chairs to offer 
them to him and his party. 

The baronet returned their good wishes 
with all his wonted heartiness, shook 
hands cordially with his host and hostess, 
and as many more of the guests as he 
could reach, and then (having seated him- 
self near the window, and placed his three 
companions beside him) presented Lionel 
and Fred to the company as two of his 
special friends, and Cyril as his nephew—- 
the last announcement being received 
with marked interest by all who heard it. 

“May the young Senhor be as worthy 
a cavalheiro as his uncle,” said the host, 
with a courteous bend of his grey head 
toward Cyril, who promptly replied in 
Portuguese : 

“Thank you, Senhor, I hope I shall; 
you could not wish me anything better.” 

And all the company nodded their 
approval. 

In the meantime Horseley’s quick eve 
had singled out a young man beside the 
door, with a guitar in his hands, who had 
evidently been just on the point of begin- 
ning to sing or play when their entrance 
interrupted him. This was enough for 
the baronet, who, bowing courteously, 
observed that the three gentlemen who had 
come with him that evening were all 
great admirers of Portuguese music, and 
that he knew none better qualified tosatis{y 
thei on that point than Senhor Machado. 

The young fellow, visibly pleased at this 
mark of distinction from the hero of the 
evening, bowed in return, and proceeded 
to sing, to his own accompaniment. with 
considcrable humour, the old) Portu- 
guese song of “ Vinte-Quattro Alfaiates ” 
(I'wenty-Four Tailors), which, as will be 
remembered, has its counterpart beth in 
English and in German: 


“Amid the mountains steep and Lig 
Our valley that hang o'er, 
I met a gallant company 
Of tailors twenty-four. 
With gleaming scissors opened wide, 
They preudly marched along. 
To slay, upon the mountain-si 
‘A spider fierce and stron, 


This song—which seemed to be highly 
relished by the whole company—,was 
translated by Sir Reginald for the benefit 
of Cyril and Fred, who were not ve 
accustomed to the curiously clipped pro- 
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aunciation of the island, which tums 
“Ribeira Quente” into ‘ R’beir’ Quent,” 
and shortens “pobre burro” into “ poo 
boo.” As soon as the applause that 
greeted it had ceased, there was a general 
call for a song from the “ Senhores estran- 
geiros ” (foreign gentlemen). 

Lionel responded to the call with a Por- 
tuguese song that he had picked up in the 
East’ Indies, which, sung with great 
spirit and perfectly correct enunciation, 
was lustily applauded. Then Cyril fol- 
lowed with “ Marching through Georgia,” 
in the chorus of which several of his 
hearers joined with a readiness and 
vigour which showed that they must have 
heard it pretty often before. 

And now it came to Fred's turn; and 
he, not knowing what else to give them, 
struck up the old country song of “The 
Fannyard,”’ which (as anyone who has 
ever heard it must recollect) consists 
almost entirely of a babel of clucking, 
quacking, lowing, bleating, gobbling, 
barking, grunting, and other sounds usual 
onan English farm. 

To his no small surprise and satisfac- 
tion, this queer ditty was the great suc- 
cess of the evening. At every new verse 
the laughter of the audience grew moro 
and more uproarious, till at length it be- 
came so deafening that the last few words 
were quite inaudible. The children 
shouted till the tears ran down their 
cheeks; the grey-headed host himself 
held his sides; and his wife, with her 
broad, cheery face absolutely convulsed 
with merriment, vowed that she had not 
had such a laugh for years. 

“Considering how miserably poor all 
these people are,” whispered Cyril to 
Fred, “it’s wonderful how jolly they 
seein to be.” 

And he was by no means the only one 
who has been struck with the same phe- 
nomenon. 

Sir Reginald himself was now the sole 
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member of their party who had as yet 
taken no part in the evening’s entertain- 
ment; and Lionel was just turning to 
him to ask if he felt inclined to do 80, 
when the words were checked on his lips 
by a sudden astonishment which was 
certainly no more than natural. 

The baronet had turned so as to rest 
his elbow on the window seat, and to 
lean his head upon his hand in such a 
way as almost to hide his face; but from 
behind this shelter he was looking 
fixedly at a man on the other side of the 
room, who (though he could not possibly 
have detected the scrutiny of which he 
was the object) appeared, curiously enough, 
to be staring equally hard at him !/ 

Lionel, beginning to be vaguely uneasy 
(for his quick instinct warned him of some 
deeper and darker meaning in this 
seemingly trifling incident), bent his eyes 
in turn upon the man who was 80 
strangely engrossing Horseley’s attention, 
in order to see if he could find anything 
in his face to account for it. 

This was at first no such easy matter, 
for the gentleman in question appeared 
modestly inclined to put himself forward 
as little as possible. But at length the 
host happened to move some of the 
candles upon the altar, and their light 
fell for an instant full upon this retiring 
worthy’s face. 

Any ordinary observer would have seen 
little or no difference between that face 
and the other thin, dark, aquiline visages 
around it. But Lionel, trained by his 
plantation-life in Ceylon to form his esti- 
mate of men at the first glance, was struck 
at once with the strangely shifting look 
of this man’s restless eyes, which seemed 
to see everything without looking straight 
at anything; ond he inwardly decided 
that the stranger, whoever he might be, 
was not one to be trusted. 

Just then Sir Reginald withdrew his 
hand, and turned his face fully to the 

(To be cuntinued.) 
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light, and the cyes of the two men 
met. 

Instantly the stranger drew back into 
the shadow, with a look of mingled sur- 
prise, confusion, and terrified recognition, 
which quite transfigured his features ; and 
that look—though it passed and was gono 
as quickly as the shadow of a passing bird 
—gave to the veteran traveller the very 
clue that he was seeking. He remembered 
the man—and he saw that the manremem- 
bered him ! 

Only the shadow of a doubt remained ; 
but Sir Reginald Horseley was not the 
man to leave any doubi whatever in the 
path of his purpose. He saw the way to 
change his conviction into ebsolute cer- 
tainty, and he took it at once. 

“Ask me to tell them a story,” 
whispered he to Lionel, who answered 
with a look of intelligence, which showed 
that he had already begun to guess the 
truth. 

Just then a man who had been playing 
a popular local air on the guitar ended 
his performance, and the next moment 
Lionel's voice was heard : 

“Would it not be well, my friends, if 
the great English Senhor beside me, who 
has travelled so far and seen so much, 
were to tell usa story about his adventurcs 
in foreign parts ?”’ 

“Yes, oa story, a story!" was tho 
general cry, lustily echoed by the children, 
several of whom had already heard and 
enjoved more than one of the great 
Englishman’s stirring tales of his wild 
adventnres in Africa. 

Sir Reginald, bowing in answer to the 
call, moved his chair a little forward so 
as to be able to command oa view of tho 
man who interested him, without staring 
so hard as to arouse the latter’s suspicion=. 
The moment he was seen to do s0 a dew 
hush fell over the whole room, and one 
might have heard a pin fall asthe baronct 
commenced his story. 
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CHAPTER X.—HE IS FACE TO FACE WITH DEATI.--THE CAMP OF THE CANNIBALS. 


‘HAT was indeed a race for life, if ever 

there was such race in this world. 

Not for himself so much did Jansen 
care, as for the others; for indeed there 
was not one of his people, not the humblest 
of his blacks, he did not feel bound to pro- 
tect as long as he could stand, fight, or 
resist. 

In a very short time indeed he and 
Frank were back again at the place where 
the party had been left. 

They were all astonished to see the 
stato of excitement their leader was now in. 

“Ts the enemy coming in still greater 
force 2” asked Frank. 

« The worst of enemies, alas!" he cried 
—‘‘ Fire! 

“ Solomon, get up the packages. Let 
he blacks fly at once towards the river. 


“Just one moment, though,” he said. 
“ Jeff, you can climb well. Up that tree; 
quick as lightning ; and tell us by point- 
ing which way the river lies nearest.” 

‘The boy was as active as a kangaroo- 
rat, and was soon high up the tree, and 
pointing in the direction of the stream. 

It was a happy thought of Jansen’s. 

Jeff was quickly down again. 

But the river at its nearest was five 
hundred yards away. It could not be 
seen from where they stood, even by a 
man on horseback. 

But once again Jansen’s ready brain 
was in full operation, and none too 
soon. 

“Frank, leap on that pony. Take 
Molly with you. and get on as quickly as 
possible towards the river. The other 


pony must be left for me. I will climb 
this tree and guide you till you see the 
water. Then I shall follow you fleetly.” 

ue But you must not run this danger— 


“ Obey orders, Frank ; up and off, I tcll 
you; and remember, hurry your people 
on, and the moment you see or hear the 
water, wave your cap to me.” 

And Jansen's commands were carried 
out to the very letter. 

Meanwhile, while his party hurry on, 
the fire he can see is getting nearer and 
nearer. He can even see the flames; ho 
can hear the crackling of the bushes 
and scrubs. But twica he notices that 
Frank is going wrong, and twice by holi- 
ing his cap inthe direction of the river 
does he succeed.in patting him right. 
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He can almost feel the heat of that 
fierce fire in his face, now. 

And his steed is getting restless. 

If he gets loose, then Jansen is lost 
indeed. 

But stick to his post he means to, and 
shall until— 

Ab! yonder is the signal. Frank has 
waved his cap. 


“ Face to face with death." 


“Thank God!" cries Jansen aloud ; 
“my people at least are saved.” 

To have gone astray in the long grass 
would have meant for them a fate too 
dreadfal to contemplate. 

Down he swarms now, and seizes the 
bridle, just as the flames are visible— 
hissing, sputtering, and tearing—not a 
hundred yards away. 

nt now as he seizes the pony’s bridle 

ow difficulty arises. 
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The beast begins to seream in terror, 
and run round and round, setting Jansen's 
attempts to mount at defiance. What 
shall he do? There is hardly time to 
think, He is face to face with death ! 

At such terrible moments I believe the 
mind is clearer than under any other 
circumstances in life. 

Instinct and reason seem to join hands— 


the instinct to save one’s life, the reason to 
guide. 

Jansen now finds himself running back 
along the path by the side of the restless 
beast, patting it with one hand while 
with the other he holds the bridle. 

Patting and soothing it. 

But he watches his chance. 

And it comes in a few seconds. Here is 
an old tree root. He leaps on top, and 
next moment has vaulted into the saddle. 


The horse struggles madly for a mo- 
ment, then dashes onward down the 
track, 

This, however, is not very straight. and 
every tur means loss of time. It is 


difficult too, at the rate at which the 
horse is going, to keep him on the path, 
although well does Jansen know that if 
he takes to the grass all may yet be lost. 


And now, the fire has caught the grass on the 
more level ground, and comes on like a hissing 
demon. 

But quicker and quicker flies the horse. Jan- 
son's head s 
float past like rushing water. 

At last 
everything around him, and the fire flings high its 


ems to reel as the reeds at each side 


and just as the smoke has obscured 


flaming arms—they reach the river. 

It is broad here, deep at the side, more 
shallow in the centre. 

But in they plunge—hot horse and 
weary man. 


As for Frank, he had found a ford, and 
with the help of the pony—making many 
journeys to and fro—all are at last in 
safety. 

They can see the flames rushing 
past now, along the bank which they 


have just left, but it cannot injure 
them. 

Yet the anxiety of the party knows no 
bounds, as weary hours go by, as the day 
seems drawing to a close, and there are no 
signs of Jansen. 

The sun sets at last, and yet he comes 
not. The little Malay lady, Mamma Molly, 
has gone to a bush to pray. ‘his is her 
panacen for all ills. 

Poor Jeff and Jim have given way to 
their grief. and aro quietly weeping as 
they lie face downwards on the turf. 

Deadcye does all he can to keep up the 
hearts of Tom and Frank, but. if he would 
but confess it, there is a hopeless fear at 
his own, a great void that nothing can 
fill. 

As the sun sets red on the western ridge 
of hills, the three white men sit talking in 
a group, buoying each other up with con- 
jecture after conjecture as to what may 
have happened totheirleader. ‘There isa 
kind of comfort in doing so, that is all, and 
in some slight measure it helps to soothe 
their anxiety. 

Meanwhile, as the gloaming falls, Solo- 
mon busies himself making up the camp- 
fire and putting sweet potatoes in the 
ashes to roast. 

A light breeze blows across the river, 
from them luckily, not towards them, and 
as it passes over the scorched and 
blackened plain it leaves gleams of golden 
light here and there, for it revivifies the 
smouldering soil. Moreover, it catches up 
sparks like snow-flakes and carries them 
high in air. 

The bovs and Dendeye are watehing 
these in silence, when suddenly far down 
in the sernbland behind them, comes 
the Coo oo - 0o—Fe, that all know so 
well. 

Great Blooie starts up and barks. 

The boys take up the call. The very 
black men join Coo -o0--00 He — 

And with this sound the very welkin 
seems to ring. 

A few long minutes more, and Jansen, 
leading his pony, himself tired and weary, 
issues from the sernb and comes on to- 
wards the camp. 

And every heart beats wild with joy at 
this glad meeting. 


They tell us that bad news flies apace. 
bnt in a savage country it is wonderful 
how quickly news, whether good or bail, 
spreads. “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss ”’ is another silly old saying; why, it 
is your rolling stones, reader, that do 
gather moss nowadays. Ifa young fellow 
stops at home in his own village all his 
life, he may be quiet, comfortable, and 
happy, and live to a mouldy old age, and 
just gradually sink into decay-- wither 
away, as it were, like a toadstool ; but he is 
not going to gather any moss in his own 
twinty-twanty bit of a village, either in 
the shape of money or knowledge. No, he 
must become a rolling stone to do tuat: 
he must go into cities and roll there, he 
inust cross the wide ocean—on which he 
will have rolling enough—and roll some 
inore in foreign countries ; and if he has 
brains and pluck and go in him, as most 
Lritishers have, then he'll end maybe by 
rolling in wealth. . 

Not that wealth, as wealth, is every- 
thing; but it brings comfort in old age 
comfort and happiness, if only for the 
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simple reason that it enables the possessor 
to make others happy. 

Well, harking back to my story, right 
well did Jansen know that if it once got 
wind that he and his party had been 
vanquished, by spear and shield-—for that 
is how the natives would put it —and their 
bodies consumed by the simple expedient 
of setting the grass on fire, then things 
would be very uncomfortable for them 
when they marched farther to the north 
and west. 

Queensland natives are too often born 
Ananiases; only if Ananias were alive 
they could give the old gentleman points 
and beat him easily. The savages would 
therefore tell their countrymen in the 
west that Jansen and his people were 
quite another band of whites and not the 
party they had roasted. And they would 
be believed on principle, as it were. The 
principle—if principle it can be called— 
among liars in every station of life at home 
and abroad seems to be this: * You believe 
all I say, and I'll swear to everything 
you advance.” 

Well. Jansen determined to give those 
savages who had so basely attacked him 
quite a different kind of a storyto tell and 
to expatiate upon. 

“ They doubtless believe,” he told Dead- 
eye and the boys as they sat by the eamp- 
tire that night, “ that they have wiped us 
out. There is joy in their camp to-night, 
high up the glen beyond the wood. They 
are holding a feast. yon may be sure, 
and to-morrow they will go farther into 
their fastnesses and spread the report far 
and near that they have destroyed at 
least five hundred whites, and eaten all 
they could of their bodies. But I'm not 
going to have it.” 

“It was the good Lawd's doin’, sah,” 
said poor Mamma Molly, on whom recent 
events had told heavily. ‘He done go 
save us soh from de power ob de enemy. 
Dey come down on us wid de shield and 
de bow, but de good Lawd He say, 
‘You stop dere foh true. Dese are my 
pecooliah people. I done go bring 
‘em to a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” ” 


on go to your bed now, Mamma 
Molly.” said Frank kindly, * it all 
ready. and Mawkie is waiting for you.” 

“Well, well, lovie,” said poor Molly, 
“T jus’ go away and sleep. Good night, 
good night.” 

And off she toddled, 

“No,” continued Jansen. “T'li teach 
these fellows a lesson. Their intention 
was murderous. And besides," he added. 
“T can't forget how hot it was for me up 
in that tree, and how near a squenk | had 
from not having it hotter.” 

“ And it was all to save us,” said Dead- 
eye, “that you so risked your life-—-” 

Jansen held up his hand. 

“ Nay, nay,” continued Deadeye, “ don't 
you be afraid, I’m not going to praise 
yon to your face.” 
ee You'd better not,” said Jansen. laugh- 
ing. 

“But gh! boys," said Deadeve, “ one 
really can't help admiring unselfishness, 
for it is perhaps one of the rarest qualities 
in this world, and one of the best.” 


All retired to-night immediately after 
supper, and the stars were still shining 
when Jansen woke them up again. Pre- 
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parations must be made at once to attack 
the native camp if anything successful 
was to be accomplished. 

Forty rounds of rifle cartridge to each 
man were carried, to say nothing of 
“ revolver feed.” 

For once in a way Jeff and Jim were 
to be left at the camp, which, however, 
was removed farther into the scrub. 

It was not the intention of Jansen to 
get into close quarters with the savages. 
Nevertheless, each man_had a knife, that 
is, each white man. Solomon was not to 
be trusted with a gan of any sort, for the 
probability is that he would have shot ono 
of his own party. é 

He himself, he told Jansen, preferred a 
nullah, and he had found some beauties 
that really looked formidable enough to 
lay low a Highland bull. s 

Long before sunrise, these five intrepid 
men—for even Frank and Tom con- 
sidered themselves men now—-crossed the 
river by the ford, and stood once more on 
the black and charred plain that had been 
the scene of such terror and excitement 
the day before. 

It had cooled down considerably, but 
nevertheless there were patches of the 
soil still smouldering, and the boots of the 
party raised sparks here and there. 

It was difficult at most times to get 
Solomon to put on boots, but he seenied 
thankful now that he had been persuaded 
to wear them on this expedition, for those 
embers would have roasted even the 
thick-skinned feet of a nigger. . 

Jansen made directly for the tree in 
which he had so nearly been sacrificed. 
It was now a blackened stump witha few 
bare branches at the top. 

The trail, however. was still visible, 
and in the grey uncertain light of this 
morning they could see the rocky hill in 
which the enemy had their camp. 

A native’s eyes are more useful in semi- 
darkness than a white man’s, and Solo- 
mon presently tonched Jansen on the 
arm. 

“T can 
sah ye 

“What can you see, Solomon, for I 
confess T can only see a grey-white cloud 
near the top of the hill.” 

“Dat clond, rah, is de smoke ob de bad 
black man's fire. It go up and up last 
night, den it meet de cold and de fog. and 
go to sleep jus’ dere. But under dat clond 
at de big rock, I can see a little smoke. 
Jus’ behind dat de bad blacks sleep.” 

“Will you guide us, then, Sol? But 
do you think they really are asleep?” 

“Plenty chance las’ night,” answered 
Sol, “to catch ‘possum and snake. Oh, 
yes, dey eat much, las’ night. Dis morn- 
ing dey hab big stomach and plenty 


see,” he said, “T can see, 


chow-chow head. Yes, dey sleep fas’ 
enough. 
“But,” he added, as soon as the 


party reached the foot of the hill, “if 
dey try to ‘scape, dey ’scapes alonga dat 
side.” 

“Well, we will go this way and cut 
them off.” 

“ Sartainly, sah. and ole Solomon now 
goes up to ‘noitre.”” 

“To what?” said Jansen. “Oh ves, 
T understand, you mean to reconnoitre.”” 

“Dat is he, foh true.” 

“Well, I don't ask you to, my good 
fellow, and I don't forbid you.” 
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“Jus’ one moment, sah, and ole Sol 
ho ready.” 

He bent down and scraped the soot 
from the side of a half-burned stump, 
and plentifally bedaubed his hair there- 
with, till it was as black as coal. 

Off came nearly all his garments next. 
These he bundled up and carefully hid 
under a stone, 

“ Now." he said, “Is‘er all the same's 
one bad black man. An now, sah, if I 
sereams like one eagle, come quick to 
"ssist me.” 

Jansen promised. 

“See,” continued “Solomon, “I take 
with me dis white tarf (scarf) ; I wear her 
so, round my ’tomach, den you not killed 
me for one bad black man.” 

Solomon now grasped his club and 
began to ascend the hill as silently asa 
panther stalking its prey. 

Meanwhile, Jansen drew off his com- 
panions to the side that Solomon indi- 
ented. Indeed, in no other direction was 
escape possible. But the trail here was 
wide and good, though the hill on the up- 
side was exceedingly steep, and beneath 
it was a sheer precipice. 

Onward and upward went Solomon, till 
he reached the rock, behind which the 
camp fire still smouldered, and close to it 

~ liy the sentry. 

He lay on his back, with his ogre 
mouth wide open, his arms, enfolding his 
nullah, closely pressed across his chest. 
All around lay débris of an awful feast ; 
the bones of snakes, kangaroos, rats, and 
opossums ; but, more horrible than all, the 
heads and half-devoured limbs of two 
children. These had evidently been mur- 
dered, for the poor little skulls had been 
erushed. 

Moreover, there was evidence that these 
cannibals had indulged in a wild war- 
dance before sitting down to supper, for 
on an elevated natural platform near by 
lay broken shields and spears ; the ground 
too was trampled, and, most fearful sight 
of any, two bloodstained corpses were 
stretched at full length in the dust, 
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the remains having been hacked and 
mutilated in every direction. One of these 
was a savage of gigantic proportions. 
Probably he had for a while triumphed in 
this dance of death, and was bonsting of 
his powers, when a well-aimed spear 
brought him and his vanity to an untimely 
end. 

Perhaps the dead men and the children 
too belonged to another tribe, and that till 
then the giant—a veritable Goliath—had 
been considered invincible. 

Solomon approached 
savage, and—— 

Well, Solomon was, be it remembered, 
but a savage himself, though a reclaimed 
one, and so—a knife does work more 
quietly than a club. 

Now even a reclaimed savage is apt to 
revert to his old ways under great excite- 
ment and temptation. 

Solomon did so on this occasion. All 
his old cunning and cruelty returned as it 
were atonce. And first he went on 
tiptoe to the mouth of a huge mountain 
cave not far off, and peered in. 

There could not have been less than 
fifty savages lying asleep there, in every 
possible position. Owing to the semi- 
darkness, however, it was impossible to 
count them. 

Their spears—every man carries a 
bundle when on the war-path—shields, 
nullahs, and broad, heavy, wooden swords 
were piled against the walls. It was evi- 
dent that they did not apprehend an 
attack that night, But from that cave 
came a chorus of snoring louder than 
that which issues from a pond of bull. 
frogs. 

Solomon stood staring in at them 
for fully half a minute. The contor- 
tions of his dark visage were horrible, 
and his fingers moved spasmodically 
on the knife he still clasped in his 
hand. 

The man was itching to run amuck 
amongst those sleeping cannibals, and deal 
death on every side. But the thought 
that by doing so he would only sacrifice 


the sleeping 
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his own life and endanger the lives of his 
party, restrained him. 

Then a smile passed over his face, and 
he drew back. 

He was going to rouse them, anyhow. 

“I make dese vinjays * jump,” he said 
to himself. 

Then, with a few strokes of his knife he 
severed the head of the dead sentry from 
the body, and with this dreadfal trophy in 
his hand advanced once more to the mouth 
of the cave. 

He stood right in front, where in 
the morning light he could easily be 
seen. 

“ Koo-o0, Hee-ee!"’ he yelled in lord 
quavering falsetto tones. 

In one moment the cave was alive with 
those cannibal hornets. A rush was 
made for arms, the blacks yelling and 
tumbling over each other in their efforts 
to reach the wall. 

Then just like hornets they began to 
issue forth. But Solomon felled the 
foremost warrior with the head, and at 
once took to his heels. ‘To have stopped 
a second longer would have been to court 
death, 

“Was that the eagle's ery?" said 
Frank. 

“No, no, lad; but come, let us get under 
cover of these boulders immediately. 
The swarm will be on us in thirty 
seconds.” : 

‘They scrambled up the hill a little way 
and epeedily got under cover. 

Down beneath them was the road, round 
a bend of which Solomon was now seen 
rushing. 

They called to him, and next moment he 
too was in safety. 

None too soon. for quickly onwards, 
thirsting for revenge, came the howling 
cannibals. 

“And what a yell was there ! 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
Ani fiends in upper air!” 


® Snakes. 
(To be continued.) 
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{ crovnress sky, an almost oppressive 
41 stillness in the atmosphere, the sun 
like a ball of burnished copper, and 90° in 
the shade, was the “ weather chart” of that 
glorious afternoon. 

The school had been granted a whole holi- 
day to make the necessary preparations to 
receive the visitors who were expected from 
the ranks of the county gentry. And they 
showed up well,-too! The pavilion was 
crowded, as was the great marquee. Dr. 
(ioodman, Mrs. Goodman, and Rosie received 
each fresh arrival. How the worthy peda- 
gogue's face did glow, to be sure! And how 
treviy he perspired! | And how freely every- 
hody else perspired! As Toddles said, 
“Though we don't exactly moisten the 
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atmosphere, there’s a decided humidity 
about it!" 

A welcome visitor (to the juniors, in parti- 
cular, though more than one grand lady, and 
swell in flannels, patronised him) was Puffy 
Cutts. Though he had come doubly provided 
with “ fizzers,” and “ poppers,” and oranges, 
and lemons, and nuts, he simply sold out in 
no time. The fact was, it was a “ free distri- 
bution” to the point; for Dr. Goodman 
allowed each boy to “score up ” in his (the 
Doctor's) name to the tune of sixpence. 
Tickets for that amount had been issued, 
which, on presentation to the vendor of 
those edibles dear to a schoolboy’s heart, 
were duly honoured. Fiven then the demand 
exceeded the supply, and Puffy, in spite of 


the heat, wheeled his truck home at a trot, 
the merry jingle of the empty bottles “ keep- 
ing up the steam”; and, returning at the 
fame pace, the motion communicated itself 
to the bottles of “fizz,’’ so that when they 
were tapped there was no mistake, as Toddles 
told him, about their being up in volume, 
if, as we were frequently assured, they were 
down in price. 

And when the fielders began to draw out 
from the dressing-tent, the juniors set up a 
mighty cheer. Then we began preparing our 
“critical comments,’ which were to be 
hurled, on each favourable opportunity, at 
the players. 

Tom and I, Toddles, Middleton, Tomkins, 
Rufus, Meldrum, and the Pessimist, consider- 


ing ourselves to belong to the bettcr behaved 
class; of juniors, kept as near the pavilion 
aswas consistent with our wish not to attract 
too much of the Doctor's attention. In 
reality we were surrounding the “ telegraph,” 
Tom and I being deputed to act as te!e- 
graphists. 

From the play which had been indulged in 
since the assembly of the school, it had not 
been difficult to pick a couple of elevens likely 
tomake a stand for a place in the “ picked 
eleven”; but as all the Sixth and Fifth wished 
to thus figure, it had been necessary to organise 
a series of trial matches, which had been 
played on two preceding evenings, resulting 
in twenty-two of the best players being 
elected to fight out the battle. Some of 
these, it was known, stood little chance of 
final election; but some good play was 
expected from others. The decision of the 
Judges appointed to make the tinal selections 
was to be based on good all-round cricket. 
Thus a high score, by a “fluke,” was not 
sufficient to gain election. But those failing 
to gain a place in the first eleven were to 
form a second team, from which the first 
wonld draw a man if required. At the con- 
clusion of the match each of the “ picked 
eleven was to be decorated with a silver 
badge at Rosie’s hands, the badges being 
given by the Doctor. For the second eleven 
astar of blue and gold, worked by Mrs. 
Goodman's and Rosie's fair fingers, was to be 
the badge of honour. And it had some- 
how got abroad that the Captain's distin- 
guishing badge was entirely the work of 
Kosie's little fingers. I remarked, “I knew 
one fellow who, if he could gain that badge, 
would know how to cherish it.” It was 
strange! But I believe every boy in the 
school said he knew another ! 

A refreshing shower had fallen the day 
before. The pitch had been rolled againand 
again, until it was Jevel and smooth as a 
billiard-table. A boundary was marked off by 
a number of many-coloured flags, highly 
suggestive of a gala day. 

And the river, too, lent brightness to the 
seene. Flowing sluggishly on its course, it 
glistened like br raished silver. Its retlection, 


in certain positions, was likely to catch the * 


players’ eyes and detract from their play; 
but it was the same to all, so was perfectly 
fair. And, as Toddles said, with his cus- 
tomary ambiguity, ‘‘ What was the use of the 
river unless if was in it?” 

Steadfast was to captain one eleven; 
Thom the other. The former had won the 
toss, and elected to put his side in first. 
Some of his own side expostulated, pointing 
out that his men would go in with better con- 
fidence after they had probed their 
opponents. But Steadfast explained that as 
Captain of the school he did not wish to be 
accused of taking a mean advantage. Others 
failed to appreciate the point. Well, whether 
it were a mistaken sense of honour or no, it 
nearly spoilt his own chance. I suppose as 
Captain of the school he might have claimed 
to be captain of the “picked eleven” by 
Tight; but, at his own wish, he played to 
endeavour to show he was worthy the post of 
honour. 

Earlier in the day I overheard Thorn 
say to him, “Of course, Captain, you'll bat 
first for your side?‘’ ‘There was so much 
covert meaning in the words that Steadfast 
promptly answered in the affirmative. But 
it was not until later that the true meaning 
was explained. 

So when the fielders had taken up position, 
Steadfast was the first batsman to walk 
quietly from the dressing-tent towards the 
wickets. And didn't we just cheer him, too! 
And to our shrill pipes came a good hearty 
bass from the male visitors, whilst the 
iadies clapped their hands with genuine ad- 
Miration. Le slig? ii i i 
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acknowledgment, and the applause was re- 
doubled. 

Whether by accident or design I cannot 
say, but Steadfast went to the pavilion end, 
and, by so doing, placed himself so that the 
full glare of the sun came into his eyes. 

Thorn had chosen that end to bowl from. 

¢ As soon as Steadfast chose that end (which 
he did to take the first over) Thorn pre- 
tended to “survey”? the sun, and then 
exchanged a few words with the other 
bowler. It ended in their changing ends, 
though no importance was, at the time, 
attached to the act. We, who had grown to 
suspect Thorn, did not anticipate any dire. 
ful calamity, as he had not hitherto shown 
himself a bowler of more than average 
ability. 

Steadfast took “middle” without any 
ostentation. A natural quietness of manner 
characterised his movements. But there 
was firmness of purpose, which enabled him 
to carry through most of what he took in 
hand. 

We at the “ telegraph ” were on the tip-toe 
of expectation. 

Toddles was sanguine: “ Steadfast would 
knock the first ball into the middle of next 
week.” 

“It’s never well to be too sure,” said the 
Pessimist. ‘A day like this is rich in 
“du toe 

“ Shué up, you croaker!” cried Tom. “I 
tell you," holding up a number, “he's good 
for four, at least— perhaps it'll be a ‘sixer.’ 
At any rate, I’m going to up with afouras soon 
as the ball goes—as it will go—flying over 
the tops of those trees.” (N.B.—The said 


trees were distant about three hundred 
yards!) 
“Well,” responded the Pessimist, in a 


voice calculated to damp the spirits of the 
most sanguine, “ we shall soon see! ”’ 

The umpire having given Steadfast 
“middle,” handed the ball to Thorn, and, 
signifying ‘all ready,” stepped back a 
pace. 

There was something strangely cool and 
deliberate in all Thorn’s movements that day. 
Though we would not own it to the Pessi- 
mist, we were beginning to mistrust him. 
He took a few short paces, and delivered the 
ball in a way I have seldom seen excelled by 
professionals. Like a flash it sped, straight 
and true. Pitching just short of the crease, 
it did not rise an inch.’ I fear Steadfast had 
not rightly gauged _Thorn’s prowess as n 
bowler, and played somewhat carelessly 
had “ opened his shoulders to strike.’ Too 
late he saw the ball was dangerous, and 
attempted to block it. He was a second 
behind. The ball slipped in under the end 
of his bat. There was u sharp “click.” And 
then the middle stump flew out of the 
ground, clean over the wicket-keeper's 
shoulder, who duckel very unbecomingly, 
and then went clattering half-a-dozen yards 
to the rear. 

“Well bowled, sir!" yelled Middleton, 
Thorn’s fag. 

It was the only sound that, for a full 
minute, broke the oppressive stillness which 
fell around. Then the juniors led off with a 
perfect howl of rage and disappointment. 
And no wonder! Their champion—the 
Captain of the school—in the full sight of 
all—clean bowled by the first ball! It was, 
indeed, a terrible defeat for poor old Stead- 
fast. 

“There! Just as I told you!” dolefully 
groaned the Pessimist. ‘“ Here's the ‘duck’ 
to put on the telegraph.” 

“ Look here,” said Tom wrathfully, “ this 
has got to be taken out of somebody.” And 
he gave the offending * duck,” which the 
Pessimist tendered, a. kick which sent it 
flying a dozen yards away. The Pessimist, 
taken hy surprise, staggered back, and, 
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tripping over a form, fell backwards head first 
into the bucket of whitewash which had 
been used to mark out the creases. Out 
spurted the white fluid, half-smothering 1 
dozen of us: for a number of others had 
joined our ranks. Steadfast was forgotten ; 
and a perfect yell of delight was vented by 
those who escaped the “ whitewashing.” As 
Thad escaped with a few spatters, I gave the 
whole of my attention to the vanquished 
champion. 

He came in, blushing painfully from very 
shame, his manly form bowed, and showing 
in every movement the abandon with which 
he accepted his humiliating defeat. 

I attempted to lend off a cheer, and 
clapped my hands. My chums—the Pessi- 
mist and a few others, who were otherwise 
engaged just then, excepted—manfully sup- 
ported me. It, however, fell hormbly flat. 
To the everlasting credit of the ladies, be it 
said, they clapped their hands heartily ; but 
it was, of course, only to encourage him to 
bear his defeat with fortitude—and my 
opinion is it did, too! 

And what did little Rosie do4# Well, I'm 
not going to say she actually shed tears; but 
I do say I saw her wipe her cyes, which may 
have become watery from the too fierce glare 
of the sun. 

“ Now, then, you fellows at the telegraph; 
up with the numbers!’ shouted Middleton. 

“Come and do it yourself,” growled Tom, 
“for I'm bothered if I do!” And neither 
did he. And he took good care, backed by 
his chums, not to let anyone else put up the 
“duck.” 

Middleton, knowing it would please Thorn, 
essayed the attempt; but a very decided 
flick in the face which Tom administered 
with the whitewash brush caused him to 
retreat howling. And Toddles shouted after 
him, ‘You may set the duck in the score- 
book, but you don’t hatch it on the telegraph 
-—not if we know it!” 

The Pessimist was in dire plight. The 
whitewash was thick : as was his coating of 
it. We attempted to scrape him clean, but 
it was no use. Toddles said we only made 
him look as if he had been through the 
bankruptcy court. Some one suggested the 
river . . . When the Pessimist, after a long 
absence, returned, his face glowed to that 
extent that Toddles declared he had been 
“having a white wash.” 

The next man to the wicket was a fellow 
we had dubbed the “Blocker,” from the 
fact that he seldom hit out at a ball. A 
useful sort of fellow on occasion-- but it’s not 
cricket ! 

Steadfast hoped to retaliate by “ breaking 
the back ” of the bowling. The Blocker was 
so long taking middle that Toddies said, 
“He's evidently determined to remain longer 
at the wicket than the Captain.” 

The second ball of the over was a counter- 
part of the first. But it was “killed” right 
in the block. Some applause was given. 
The wicket-keeper recovered the ball, and 
returned it to the bowler. The Blocker had, 
in the meantime, walked round his wicket— 
his invariable practice unless he knocked up 
arun. And there was such a swagger of 
importance about it, too, that seldom did it 
fail to put a bowler, as Toddles expressed it, 
on his “ mettle,” but off his pitch. 

It was evidently not lostupon Thorn. His 
third ball was a wide! Didn't we just cheer 
—derisively! And didn’t Tom hurry to put 
up a l! The fourth ball rose high, and 
“shaved” the bails. So surprised was the 
Blocker, who had never moved his bat, at 
the lightning swiftness of the ball, that he 
actually forgot to walk round his wicket. 
The last ball of the over was a “lob,” and 
broke in at least a yard from the off. The 
Blocker was equal to the occasion. It was 
the sort of -batls he didy hit. Quick as 
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thought he stood square in front of his 
wicket, and * drew ” it to leg for six. 

The over from the pavilion end was a 
“maiden,” as was Thorn’s second over. 
Then one run was scored from the pavilion 
end. The first ball of Thorn’s third over 
scattered the stumps in all directions. The 
next man, by a“ fluke,” slipped one run. It 
was now the Blocker's turn. It appeared to 
he coming another break. He slipped 
before his wicket. The ball pitched straight, 
rose high, and took the Blocker in the waist- 
coat, literally, as Toddles said, “ doubling him 
up.” Of course he was given out ].b.w. 

Some of the best players made a fair 
stand against Thorn's bowling, and there 
was some good cricket, but no high scores. 
The innings closed for 49 runs. 

Tt was remarked that just before the alose 
of the innings Thorn gave over bowling, and 
three of his cronies followed to the wickets in 
succession. He may have wished to give 
them a chance; but they were easily dis- 
posed of—-one caught, the other stumped, 
and the third run out. 

Thorn sent in a couple of indifferent 
players, possibly to test the bowling. They 
were easily disposed of for three runs. 

Steadfast put on a couple of swift bowlers 
—only one step removed from Thorn’s pace, 
but not so sure. Steadfast acted as wicket- 
keeper. And he early showed he could keep 
a wicket, too! Longstop's office was a sine- 
eure. Standing well up to the wicket, Stead- 
fast handled the swiftest balls, right and 
left, ‘in a way truly marvellous. Two men, 
were stumped almost before they were aware 
the ball had been bowled! One other he 
caught with such lightning rapidity that 
though everybody heard the ball ‘ snick 
the bat, no one knew until he threw up the 
ball that it had lodged in hishand. And he 
was cheered, as he deserved to be. 

Thorn was “last man out” to the wicket. 
We shouted “ Shirker!” after him with all 
our might- which did us no credit. But we 
thought it looked as if he wanted to carry 
out his bat, as Toddles put it, “by the tail 
end.” In reality he was an indifferent bat, 
but a splendid field. However, he “ fluked” 
one run at the slips, and “drew” another 
for three. Finally, he “skied” his last ball, 
and was caught by the bowler. His side's 
innings closed for 62. 

To our surprise Thorn did not pose as a 
bowler in the second innings; but then, as 
Toddles said, “You never did get to know 
until after you knew what he was after!” 

Steadfast was again the first man out to 
the wicket for his side. We could see he 
had gained some confidence, and he looked 
as if he had made up his mind to wield the 
willow to some purpose. Any who had 
formed the opinion he couldn’t bat were soon 
undeceived. He began by playing a careful 
game. Each ball of the first over he 
returned to the bowler. A faint cheer was 
raised. It was additional encouragement. 
As yet, however, he had not scored. His 

artner scored a 3, then a 2, and a 1. 

hen it came to Steadfast’s turn again. 
A splendid cut for two resulted. The next 
was a drive for four. The next ball grazed 
his off stump, without, however, displacing 
the bails. A sigh, which would not have 
disgraced the wind when at tempest fury, 
was drawn by a multitude of lungs, and 
must have been audible a considerable dis- 
tance. But the Pessimist, by way of variety, 
1 suppose, groaned dismally. 

Batsman after batsman came in—and 
retired after gaining more or less success. 
But Steadfast, batting steadily, saw them all 
out. The last man in was the Blocker. 
And it looked as if they meant keeping the 
wickets all day. Long since had Steadfast 

‘ieved his prestige. Again and again was 

red, until all were out of breath. In 
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the hot sun, united with the clapping of 
hands, it was fatiguing. Puffy Cutts had 
“sold out’? a second time. I fear a great 
deal was “ticked up” not to the Doctor’s 
account! How our hands did tingle to be 
sure! And the gloves the Jadies cracked 
was good for trade, no doubt! But nothing, 
seemed to rouse the Pessimist. He declared 
it was being overdone, and would make 
Steadfast careless; just as if his groaning 
was not enough to spoil any fellow’s chance. 
Toddles suggested a partnership: and forth. 
with, as extra good play was deserving of 
applause, he drummed heavily on the 
Pessimist’s back. “It’s hollow applause, 
you know,” he explained ; “but the appli- 
cation is genuine!"’ The Pessimist evi- 
dently thought so, too; only not just as 
Toddles meant it. 

Thorn had hitherto dectined bowling in 
the second innings. But the afternoon was ' 
waning, and the score steadily rising. He 
took the ball, at the pavilion end, at last. 
Did he hope to a second time vanquish his 
vival? I fear it was so. Had he done so, 
after such a splendid innings as Steadfast 
had played, it would have been another 
feather in his cap. Bnt it was no use. 
Steadfast's eye and hand were “in.” 
Thorn’s best balls, if ever so slightly off the 
wicket, were cut, driven, and slogged all over 
the field; the straight and dangerous being 
blocked or played back into the bowler's 
hands. 

And the Blocker did credit to his name. 
Thorn’s * fancy” balls made no impression 
on kim. He must have walked miles going 
round the wicket! As Toddles expressed 
himself: “It’s just like bowling at the side 
of a barn; it's no trouble to hit the barn, 
but it stands in the way of what is behind.” 

Thorn became visibly discomfited. As a 
natural consequence he soon ‘got off his 
pitch.” When this happened he bowled 
wildly. Finally he gave up in disgust to a 
bowler who had done well in the first innings. 
“A change of bowling pays.’ It was so in 
the present instance. A ball glanced from 
the shoulder of the Blocker's bat, and shot 
high in the air, coming down an easy catch 
into the wicket-keeper's hands. Thus the 
second innings of Steadfast’s team closed 
for 197 runs, to which the Captain had con- 
tributed a “century ” and five, without 
once having given a chance. Grand total 
--246 runs. 

The afternoon had waned. The sun, low 
upon the horizon, was less scorching. A 
faint breeze sprang up, cooling our heated 
brows, making, as the Pessimist said, “life 
endurable”—which, for him, was saying a 
good deal. 

No fixed time was agreed upon for drawing 
stumps, as it was determined, if possible, to 
complete the double innings on either side. 

Thorn’s team commenced batting with 184 
runs to tie, or 185 runs to win. It proved too 
much for them, though they made a gallant 
struggle; and more than one qualified for a 
place in the “ picked eleven.” Their second 
innings closed for 154 runs, thus losing the 
match by 30 runs. 

‘Then came the final decision of the judges. 
It said something for our discernment that 
of the “picked eleven’ we spotted three! 
A number were not satisfied, and “ if we had 
been the judges ” was frequently heard : but, 
as Toddles told them, “ If you had becn you 
would have been as wise as they.’” 

Didn't we just crowd round the pavilion ! 
And didn’t we just cheer! I fancy there was 
more cheering that day than ever before or 
since. 

Rosie fastened on the badges, and didn’t 
the fellows look bashful! They thought 
they looked proud and manly—we didn’t. 
Steadfast came last. I don’t know why. 
Certain it is, if he had come first there 


would have been no cheers left for anybody 
else. I fancy the Doctor suspected as much. 
As it was, each was cheered to the echo 
Rosie's fingers so shook that she was a long 
time fixing his badge to her liking. And he 
just looked like a great blushing—what shall 
Isay? And yet, I firmly believe, he would 
have been content to remain with her uv t> 
now. (He was looking over my shoulder as 
I wrote this; and he gave me a hearty 
smack on the back, exclaiming, ‘* You know 
you are about right there, old fellow!”) 
And yet I never saw him so ill at ease in 
my life—up to now! And when he turned 
away, with his Captain’s badge glistening 
‘neath the last raya of the great red orh 
which was dipping behind the distant 
horizon, well, I declare 1 hardly know what 
did take place. 

If my memory is to be depended upon, the 
following are facts : we just “chaired ” the lot 
— all the “ picked eleven,” you know—at least, 
some were put on forms—when I say we, I 
mean the gentlemen visitors, aided by the 
Sixth and Fifth fellows—we did the shouting 
—and we all went round the playground 
three times, the Doctor heading the pro- 
cession. When he made a speech, and 
said it was the provdest day of his life, I 
believe he spoke the truth. And Toddles 
audibly murmured: “Them’s my _ senti- 
ments:’' And depend upon it, though they 
might have been more grammatically ex- 
pressed, in their literal sense was embodied 
the “true blue” of us all. 

We saw that day (if we had not known it 
before) that our master was for us, and with 
us; and that another giant stone had been 
firmly cemented to the foundations of Hill- 
brow Hall. 

i (To be continued.) 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
By a Ligvt..CoLoxeL. 


ATING each other cordially, 
We spar whene'er we meet, 

Whether it be in drawing-room 

Or in the open street : 
For natural enemies are we, 

Searce ever seen together ; 
Except when from the akies we come 

In very stormy weather | 


L 
Keep clear of me, whate‘er yon do, 
In country or in town; 
I'm of most obnoxious crew, 
Including Prince and Clown : 
An T always ride outside the ‘bus 
That oft plies up and down ! 


m. 

No sweeter sound is heard on carth, 
Or een in Heaven above ; 

Than this three-lettered little word 
‘That simply menns “T love.” 


Mt, 
Go where you will in thi wide world, 
In ev'ry town you'll see 
A vulgar, lond, obtrusive, vain 
“Globe Trotter "—namely, me ! 


Vv, 
From ev'ry grove in spring-time 
We rise so blithe and free : 
Round lowly cot and Heavenly throne 
We sound continually 


{Answerswill be gicen in a later number.) 


**Pwas a Famous Victory.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by 0, P. reste 
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TO BULAWAYO BY BULLOCK-WAGGON. 


Me following descriptive sketch -taken 

from a diary kept by one of two young 
Englishmen, who sct out for Rhodesia in the 
spring of last year in search of fame and 
fortune —may be read with interest by many 
of those who watch eagerly and anxiously the 
progress of events in that little corner of our 
Empire, Rhodesia, which has absorbed so 
large a part of the flower of England’s man- 
hood. It throws a strong light upon the 
urgent need for the rapid pushing forward of 
the railway from Mafeking to Bulawayo, 
especially since even such primitive methods 
of transport as are here described are now 
practically impossible, owing to the rinder- 
pest. From motives of economy, and in the 
hope of enjoying some sport on the way, the 
owner of the diary and his friend journeyed 
by bullock-waggon instead of coach from 
Mafeking. 


We started by the 9 p.. train from Cape 
Town on Thursday, April 11, for Mafeking, a 
distance of about 800 miles. The sleeping 
saloons in this country are not nearly up to 
the American standard; they are just like 
day carriages, with a passage down one side, 
and a small platform at each end. A berth 
is let down above each seat, so that one 
compartment accommodates four people. We 
were thrce for one night, and then ourselves 
only for the rest of the journey. Before 
starting we had unpacked all our lugsage, 
and putting aside everything possible, took 
with us only what we thought necessary for 
the journey, and for the time that must 
elapse before the rest came on by luggage 
train. 

The railway journey was of no particular 
interest ; it takes three nights and two days, 
including a stay of four hours at Kimberley, 
where one can see the diamond fields. We 
travelled at an average rate of sixteen miles 
an hour, including stoppages of an hour 
each for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
maximum speed was about thirty-two miles 
an hour down a gradient. 

The country that we went through—the 
karoo—is very dull: long stretches of barren 
stony ground, except for low scrub, and a 
very few trees; higher up it became more 
sandy and less stony, with a chalky subsoil, 
and kopjes (stony hills from 100 to 600 feet 
high, thick with flourishing trees) rising at 
frequent intervals, until the last hundred 
miles, when we got out into the open veldt, 
consisting of undulating grass with small 
trees dotted here and there. 

We each took with us for luggage a kit- 
bag and Gladstone bag and our guns, but we 
found that all we actually required for the 
journey was a clean change and a towel; as 
when our clothes got dirty we put on the 
c!can change, and washed the dirty ones, 
ready for next time. (This applies more 
particularly to the journey up from Mafe- 
king.) Well, we arrived at Mafeking on 
Easter Day, after the most glorious sunrise 
that I have ever witnessed —masses of burn- 
ing gold turning into deep purple, and the 
sun looking twice its ordinary size. After 
having a good bath, of which we stood very 
much in need, we searched out our agent, 
who had been instructed to secure two 
places on a waggon, and requisite provisions 
for the journey. He told us there was 2 
waggon starting on Tuesday, with the owner 
of which he was in negotiation. On Monday 
he eaid he had secured places for us at 
61. 10s. each, but that the waggon could not 
start until Wednesday. 

Meanwhile we bought our provisions—a 

of meal, small sack of sugar, four 
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dozen tins of corned beef, tea, coffee, 
condensed milk, rice, jam, biscuits, cte., a 
bake-pot and another large pot, kettle, 
frying-pan, plates, knives, and forks, ete. ete., 
in fact, a whole kitchen outfit. On Tues- 
day, we were told that our waggon would be 
accompanied by eight others, and would not 
be ready to start until Thursday, and on 
Thursday we were again told that they could 
not possibly get away till Saturday or 
Monday. 

Mafeking consists of a market square, 
round which are clustered three or four 
hotels, as many stores, and sundry houses, 
mostly built in rough brick, all iron-roofed 
and one-storeyed. About a quarter of a mile 
away is the Police Camp, headquarters of 
the British Bechuanaland Police. It was 
not long before we made acquaintance with 
some of the B. B. P. fellows, and we were 
entertained up at camp every day; we also 
had some of them down to dine with us at 
our hotel every night. 

On the Friday, tired of doing nothing, 
we hired a conple of hacks from a livery- 
stable, and set out for a long ride to shake 
usupabit. The weather, hitherto, had been 
very tine and hot, but on this particular day 
the sky was overcast and threatened rain. 
After a ten miles ride we came to a hotel and 
store, where we off-saddled and had lunch. 
After lunch the clouds banked themselves 
together in black masses, and very soon after 
we had started on the ride back the rain 
came down in torrents, and we were soaked 
through in five minutes. However, we 
eantered on and got back to Mafeking ina 
little over three-quarters of an hour. 

On arrival, we received the pleasant 
intelligence that our waggons had started. 
This proved to be false, but six waggons, 
including ours, were ready loaded, and had 
only been prevented from starting by the 
rain. Our agent told us, however, that 
they would start at sunset, so we had to 
hurry back to our hotel and get our things 
together. By the time we were ready, it was 
pitch dark and raining hard. We got a 
small squadron of niggers, each of whom 
shouldered a piece of baggage, and we 
started, a melancholy procession, through 
rain and mud, to try to find the waggons, 
which, by the way, we had never seen, and 
as to the position of which we had only 
a hazy idea. In the darkness we failed to 
find them, and, leaving our baggage in a 
waggon that happened to be close to the 
agent's store, we sought him once more, and 
he then told us that the waggon in which 
we had put them was loaded with dynamite, 
and that ours would not start until daylight, 
and not then if it rained. 

After dinner we again tramped through 
slush and mud, and put our baggage into the 
agent’s store, and then retired to our beds, 
tired and wet. Next morning being unsettled, 
we decided to stay in bed, and, after a comfort- 
able breakfast, look after our waggons, knowing 
that, if they did start, we could follow them in 
a Cape cart and pick them up. This we had 
to do, as when we strolled up to the outspan 
at 8.30 a... we found they had started at 
seven, in spite of the weather ; so with a cart 
and team of four we ploughed through the 
muddy roads, to find the waggons outspanned 
about three miles out from Mafeking. 

And now, being fairly started, I must try 
to give you a general description of the 
waggons and their riders. A waggon is usually 
drawn by a span of sixteen oxen, and has an 
average load of about four tons. If the load 
is very heavy, or the roads very bad, some- 


times as many as twenty oxen, or even more, 


are used. The wagzon is very much like an 
English one in appearance, but of course 
built mnueh more heavily and strongly, on 
account of the frightful roads. ‘The after- 
part of some is covered in for about five feet, 
and we had one of these. Here we slept on 
sacks of sugar, and it was three or four days 
before we were sufliciently hardened to sleep 
comfortaoly on them, especially when jolting 
over the stones. The travelling is decidedly 
slow, the oxen going only about two to two 
and a half miles an hour. The usual order 
was to inspan at about 2 a... and trek till 
daybreak (5 a.s.), then outspan for the whole 
day till about 4.30 p.s., when we would trek 
on till 8 or 8.30 Pp... Occasionally, when it 
was sulliciently cool, we trekked for two hours 
in the middle of the day, and when there was 
a long way to go without water we trekked 
at all hours. 

The inspanning operation is very interest- 
ing: the oxen are first driven up into line, 
facing the long chain, to which are fastened 
the yokes; a thong of hide is then passed 
round each ox’s horns and fastened. They 
are then lined up on the opposite side in the 
order in which they are to be inspanned, and 
then yoked, the wheelers first and the leaders 
last. All this is done to loud shouts of 
“ Anon!” and‘ Wank!” apparently equiva- 
lent to our * Wo!” “Steady!” 

All the waggons were owned and driven by 
Dutch Boers. We were not at all favourably 
impressed by them; they were morose and 
uncommunicative, and, as a rule, disobliging. 
All they were obliged to do by contract was to 
carry us in their waggons, so we had to fetch 
our own wood and water, light our own fires, 
and do all our own cooking, etc. This, at 
first, was rather irksome, but we got into the 
way of it before long, and I am now quite a 
first-class baker! Each day's doings were 
very similar to those of the day before and 
the day after, so here is a general account of 
them. First imagine us dressed in flannel 
shirt, open at the throat, and rolled-up 
sleeves, ‘Terai hat, Khakee trousers, shooting 
boots and leggings. We were not particularly 
early risers, except when we went out shoot- 
ing, so that by the time breakfast was cooked 
and eaten it was usually about nine o’clock. 
We then washed up, washed ourselves, and 
tidied up our tent in the waggon. After that 
we would go for a shoot, or fish, or bake bread. 
About 1 p.s. we cooked and ate our lunch, 
and after lunch, for about two hours, we 
would chat, or perhaps take a siesta. When 
the waggons started, we either walked on in 
front, or sat up outside until it became too 
cold, when we retired to our tent. At 8 or 
8.30 we outspanned and cooked our supper, 
and, after a chat round the camp-fire, turned 
in, to be roughly awakened at about 2 a.m. by 
the jolting of the waggon over the stones. 
Such was our daily life, with very little varia- 
tion. 

The first two or three days’ journey was the 
worst part of it; the road was frightfully bad 
after the rain, in places being scarcely better 
than a marsh. The wheels were often up to 
the axles in thick mud, and at one place, 
about 300 yards across, we had to put on a 
double span of oxen, and take half of the 
waggons over at atime. The water, too, was 
bad, and we often got it from dirty puddles at 
the roadside. After the first sixty miles cr 
so, the roads were quite dry and sandy for 
the most part, but stony in places, and you 
can scarcely imagine what a small stone it 
takes to give the waggon a pretty nasty jolt; 
if it was stony on the early morning trek, it 
was in vain to try to sleep. All along the 
road the country is well wooded, and there 


was any quantity of dead timber lying about ; 
this we collected to make our fires—und we 
found that there is a great art in making a 
camp fire, our first attempts being distinct 
failures. 

To give you an idea of our attainments in 
the way of cooking, which we found came 
more easily than we had expected, here is 
the menu of a Sunday’s meals on the Croco- 
dile River : 

Breakfast (8 a.s.): Grilled guinen-fowl, 
biscuits, butter, tea. 

Dinner (2 P.1.): Guinea-fowl stew, curried 
Tice, potatoes, stewed apricots and rice, with 
fresh milk, tea. 

Supper (9 p.a.) : Corned beef, hot cooki2s, 
jam, coffee. 

Cookies are made like bread, but cooked in 
pats, about the size of a scone, on the grid- 
iron. Baking was what we found most difti- 
cult. I was chief baker, and the first loaf I 
tarned out wasall right, after H —— had cut off, 
with an axe, about an inch of burnt crust from 
all round and all over it. The second was 
quite a failure: we managed to eat a little of 
it when it was new, but the next day it was 
more like leather than bread, so we gave it to 
a nigger to sharpen his teeth on. The third 
was decidedly better, and thelast loaf I made 
was a triumph of the baker's art. 

On the 30th we arrived at Gaberones ; 
here a troop of the B. B. P. was stationed, 
and we were entertained by the sergeants. 
We struck the Marico River on May 2, and 
were very glad to get some decent water, 
where we could have a proper wash all over. 
The worst we had suffered from want of 
water was from 2 p.m. on the 27th to 8 a.m. 
on the 29th, without a drop more than what 
we carried with us, just enough for drinking 
purposes. We kept on the Marico for three 
days, and then on the Crocodile River till the 
15th. This was the best part of the 
journey; we had several days’ very fair 
fishing, and I caught a barbel weighing 
about three anda half pounds. The other 
tish we caught—all barbel—averaged perhaps 
a pound each. Most days, too, we were able 
to get fresh milk from the natives; they 
would give us nearly three-quarters of a 
gallon for a packet of cigarettes, or a small 
piece of soap, or a little flour, or a threepenny- 
piece. heir dress amused us very much: 
it consisted. as a rule, of a tiny little straw 
hat fastened with strings round the chin, and 
a loin cloth. As we got farther north, the 
bat became smaller and smaller, until it dis- 
appeared altogether. Near the townships 
they would often be seen in cast-off Euro- 
pean garments, one wearing an old flannel 
shirt, another part of a pair of trousers, 
another an old military tunic, and so on. 

We did some shooting, but were not very 
successfal, as with the number of waggons 
passing, nearly all of which carry at least 
one gun, the game near the road has become 
very wild, and also the grass was rather too 
high for shooting without a dog—but there 
are quantities of guinea-fowl, pheasants, and 
partridges, besides a few species peculiar to 
South Africa. There are also numbers of 
very beautifal small birds and butterflies. 
One day we drove right into a flight of 
locusts. It was most peculiar; there were 
millions and millions of them all round in 
the air and on every bush and tree for about 
half-a-mile. We saw, too, a great many 
small monkeys in the trees near the river, 
and we were told there were baboons, but did 
not catch sight of any. 

On May 8 we reached Parla Camp, a small 
ont-station on the Notwani River. ‘This is 
the northern boundary of British Bechuana- 
land. From here we made for Macloutsie, as 
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there is no water for sixty miles by the 
direct road through Palachwe at this time of 
the year. 

The country all along the Crocodile River, 
which, by the way, is full of crocodiles, is un- 
dulating, and fairly thickly wooded with low 
hash, about ninety-nine out of every hundred 
being thorn-trees, with fish-hook shaped 
thorns, most destructive to one's clothing. 
The soil is, for the most part, sandy, and 
covered with tufts of grass about a foot high, 
the monotony being relieve: at intervals by 
kopjes standing from five hundred to six 
hundred feet high. 

The open-air life is a great sharpener to 
one’s appetite, and the amount we ate would 
have astonished you. 

On the 15th we left the Crocodile River, and 
on the 17th crossed tke Lutsani, a river 
only full in the rainy season, now a dry 
sand-bed. After this, for a fortnight, the 
roads were very rough with boulders, some- 
times a foot high, and stumps of trees in 
the road—not to mention several very heavy 
sand rivers to be crossed, the banks of which 
were nearly perpendicular. It was an awful 
business getting the waggons across these 
sand rivers, which are quite a feature of 
South Africa, and very curious. They only 
have water on the surface for two or three 
months in the year; the rest of the year it 
runs underneath, and, by digging, one can 
always find it. ‘The water in one of these 
rivers is never above, but always runs under 
the sand. 

On the bed of the Maragong, which we 
crossed just before reaching Macloutsie, 
and also on the other rivers for about a week 
above Macloutsie, we saw the spoor of any 
quantity of big game, lions, elands, koodoos, 
wild boar, antelope, buck of all sizes from 
the wildebeeste down, jackals, and ostriches, 
all of which abound in this part, except, 
perhaps, lions, which are not quite so plen- 
tiful as the rest, though for two nights we 
had to keep up large tires all round the camp 
to scare them away. 

On the 23rd we arrived at Macloutsie. 
Here another troop of the B. B. P. is 
stationed, and we were most hospitably 
entertained by the sergeant-major and some of 
the sergeants. They asked us to stay over 
till the next day, the Queen’s birthday, when 
there were to be som2 sports. We were very 
glad to accept the invitation, after having 
persuaded our Dutch drivers to stay ovor 
until 5 p.. the next evening, at the Mac- 
loutsie River, about four miles farther on. 
We were given a shake-down in the camp for 
the night, and, on the 24th, the troop was 
paraded at midday, and a salute of twenty-one 
guns fired. In the afternoon there were 
some foot sports, the mounted events unfor- 
tunately being down for the next day. 
Everything went off very well, and there were 
plenty of entries for all the races, so the 
afternoon passed away very quickly, and it 
was not until six o'clock that we started for 
our waggons. Of course they had not waited 
for us, and we had a good four hours’ walk 
before we reached them, outspanned more 
than twelve miles from Macloutsie. ‘The 
night was dark, and we could only see indis- 
tinctly about two yards aliead of us; so what 
with the stumps and stones against which 
we were constantly stumbling, we were 
pretty tired when we arrived at the waggons. 

From here to Mangwe the journey was 
rather monotonous; the roads were very 
stony, and the bush very thick with bigger 
trees, the thorns having almost entirely dis- 
appeared. We made Mangwe on June 2. 
This is the first Matabeleland Mounted 
Police out-station. As usual, we made the 
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acquaintance of the policemen, and spent 
a very jolly evening. ‘The nest day 
we entered the Mangwe Pass, the most lovely 
scenery on the whole trip. ‘The road winds 
up and down between steep hills covered 
with trees. Soon after sunset on June 4 
we got out of the Pass into an absolutely 
changed country. The trees were few 
and far between, and one could see, from the 
top of a rise, miles and miles of veldt backed 
on one side by the Matoppo Hills. On the 
6th we were within twelve miles of Bula- 
wayo, and wondering what we should do 
with all our cooking utensils, etc. In the 
end we decided to offer them for sale to the 
Dutchmen, and we disposed of them very 
quickly at about 25 per ccnt. reduction on 
cost price. 

Next morning we drove up into the middle 
of the Market Square, Bulawayo, and, after 
bidding farewell to our Dutchmen, made 
our way to the Maxim Hotel. The first 
thing done was to have our beards shaved oft 
and hair cut and shampooed, which cost us 
five shillings each. We then had baths, and 
breakfasted, feeling refreshed, and once more 
within the pale of civilisation! After break- 
fast we looked round for a first impression. 
The town is all laid out in avenues and 
streets; there are a few solid buildings, and 
the new hospital is very handsome, but 
there are a great many shanties and 
temporary buildings. Building is going on 
rapidly, but otherwise there is a yeneral 
pause, waiting for the development of the 
mines. 

14th.—I have joined the Matabele Mounted 
Police for a time, and have been very busy 
all day, cleaning up my kit. The life ofa 
recruit for the first fortnight is very busy, 
but after that there is very little to do, 
the routine being somewhat as follows: 
Réveille, 6 a.m. ; stables, 6.30 to 7 a.s., when 
we groom our horses; breakfast, 7.30 
AM.; fatigue duty, 8.30 to 9, when we have 
to clean up the camp and stables; dinner, 
12.30;. stables, 4.30 to 5; tea 5.30; last 
post, 9.35 p.s., when we have to be in our 
tents. Besides this, we have parades at 
very irregular intervals, sometimes five 
times a week, sometimes only twice. These 
are alternately mounted and dismounted, and 
are usually from 10.30 to 11.30 a.m. About 
once aweek each man has some extra duty, 
as main-guard, when one has to do “ sentry- 
go”? for two hours at a time, with four hours’ 
interval, for twenty-four hours; or looking 
after the horses while out grazing ; or feed- 
ing the horses, etc., etc. So you see that 
our life, on the whole, is a lazy one, and Bula- 
wayo is very quiet now, so it is sometimes 
difficult to fill up one’s time. At first, I was 
pretty busy, but now I am off recruits’ drill, 
and have a nigger who cleans my things for 
me, 8o there is not much for me to do myself. 

The feeding here is pretty good—at least, 
we always have good bread and_fresh 
meat, as cattle are very plentiful. We buy 
them from the Company at two pounds a 
head, and kill ourselves. There is no fruit 
or anything like that, but we get vegetables 
twice a week. Eggs are eight shillings a 
dozen in the market at present. There is a 
sort of native spirit called ** Dop,”? made by 
the farmers in Cape Colony. 


The writer of this diary was afterwards one 
of those who took part in the memorable 
«Jameson Raid,” was taken prisoner, and 
sent home with the other prisoners to England. 
He went out again to South Africa, and 
arrived at Bulawayo just in time to take 
part in the operations against the Matabele, 
as a member of the Bulawayo Field Force. 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


passed that evening with our new acquaint- 
ance, who, with his mate, another young 
American, had been there for three weeks, 
prospecting. They had struck some “ sur- 
facing,” which they assured us was very 
poor, and they intended to leave shortly. 
As they were very open about their find, we 
knew it could not be rich; for if there had 
been much gold, they would have been more 
secret. As tney were intelligent fellows, we 
had a pleasant time, talking of our voyages 
out, and our doings since arrival. We supped 
together. Our contribution was a brace of 
cockatoos, whilst they produced a most sur- 
prising treat--a splendid fish. 

It was months since we had tasted any 
fish but tinned salmon or lobster, so this was 
atreat indeed. They told us there were 
plenty in the Campaspe river; they called 
them Murray-cod-- but they are not cod, of 
course; I believe they are more like perch, 
only there are no true perch in Australia. 
They caught them easily ; having no hook, 
they had taken the wire handle of a billy, and 
sharpening it, had twisted it into the shape 
of one, which answered well. They had 
dammed up a bit of water, and had a dozen of 
these fish captive in it. Some must have 
weighed ten pounds and more, and they 
declared they had seen some monsters which 
they had not captured. We did not make 
out what they proposed to do with those they 
had penned up, but an idea struck me and 
Charlie afterwards, which we ultimately 
carried out. Of this more anon. In the 
morning they gave us a fine specimen to take 
with us. 

We easily discovered a ford across the 
river, above the junction, then we had a few 
miles more of Bay o’ Biscay plain before we 
entered the timbered country, and headed for 
Mount Ida, which then was easily distin- 
guished. Very soon after this we reached 
Wild Duck Creek, a nice stream, or rather a 
string of lagoons—that is, water-holes. Some 
were several hundred yards in length, others 
but a few feet, with very shallow bars, or 
generally dry ground, between them. This 
creek crossed, we quickly struck the track, 
which we followed for some miles through 
broken, picturesque woods, in which it was 
not long before we had evidence of man’s 
presence—trees felled and barked, fresh 
wheel-ruts, and old holes surrounded by heaps 
of gravel, where folk had been trying to find 
gold. Then the forest opened, and tents hove 
in sight; we heard the hum of people, the 
clink of a blacksmith’s anvil, the usual barrel- 
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orean’s strains, with a brass band braying in 
the distance; and there we were amongst 
the lively sights and sounds of a New Rush. 
When the people observed us, they raised the 
ery of “Joe,” and crowded round to admire 
and to hear about the turkey and the fish ; 
and we heard one old fellow say to his mate, 
“Why, blow me if them young fellers ain't 
reg'lar Nimrods,” which tickled me and 
Charlie. 

The “rendezvous” given us was one of 
D. K. Campbell's stores. which we heard on 
Forest Creek had been started at Mclvar ; this 
we found easily, and were directed to Possum 
Gully, where our party was encamped. Here 
we soon found them safe and well, having 
reached there late the previous day. All the 
tents were up, most interior arrangements 
were complete, and within an hour of our 
arrival we were all straight too. The turkey 
and the fish were welcomed, Mrs. Charnock 
declaring that she could see that we were 
going to prove ourselves as good pothunters 
in Australia as we had been in Canada, 
which was a gratifying remark to us. . 

After this, for some weeks, there was no 
spare time, it was all devoted to our search 
for gold. For two weeks we sank shisar 


after shisar; then some of us bottomed a 
twenty-footer, and got « good show upon the 
bottom. We had another claim next to it 


which we had been “ shepherding 
watching just doing enough work in it to 
fulfil the law--until we knew the result of 
the hole being sunk. When that proved to 
have gold in it, we sank a shaft on this claim, 
which also bottomed well; thus, although 
neither claim was really rich, yet they paid 
fairly well, and we had three months’ steady 
work ahead. 

Then we renewed the habit of stopping 
work on Saturday afternoons. Indeed, as 
Charlie and I generally brought home some- 
thing good to eat, we were often allowed off 
the whole day. 

I need not tell you of the little things we 
did, what ducks we killed, or pigeons, but | 
must tell you of some uncommon happen- 
ings, such as boys in older lands do not 
experience. ’Possum shooting on moonlight 
nights first attracted our notice; we killed 
many and saved their skins. This greatly 
amused the old settlers, who despised 
*possums and all connected with them, and 
said they were only made for dogs and 
blacks. We actually cooked some, as one 
would rabbits at home, and they were very 
good. When the colonials heard of this, 
they considered us to be a most peculiar mob 
-—but really we could not help feeling that 
almost anything was better than the 
monotonous mutton and damper and tea, 
which was their exclusive tucker. As for 
the fur of the opossums, that was then 
thought to be absolutely worthless. We all 
know how very fashionable it has since 
become in England and America, and we 
now regret we did not save much more of it 
than we did. 

We killed numbers of what are commonly 
called Opossums. Really they are not 
opossums at all, but Vulpine Phalangers. 
We also got many of what we called Ring- 
tails. They are very like the others; their 
hair is much shorter, and they have very 
little on their tails, which have white ends to 
them, and are prehensile. They cling by them 
to the branches, just as the others do. On 
a clear night we would go into the forest, 


where old gum.trees, fall of holes and hol- 
lows, were numerous, and by tracing the 
branehes against the shining moon, we could 
soon tind our victims erouching on the 
‘imbs, or hanging by their tails, swaying in 
the wind, 

One night we were thus employed ; we 
stood loading our guns, facing an opening in 
the woods, and listening for any sounds in 
the trees about, when we noticed something. 
which we at first thought was a bird, gliding 
towards us, We were not ready to shoot, but 
our astonishment was great, when it passed 
overhead, to see that it was an immense 
square creature, looking like a floating door- 
mat, but it had, trailing behind it, a long 
tail. It went into the tree by which we 
stood. We spent an hour examining that 
tree, but saw no more of it. We thought it 
had its hole there; but more than likely it 
had sailed off from the top of it again. We 
knew what it was—a Flying Fox (commonly 
called thus) ; but itis a Phalanger too. After 
which, every night when the moon was bright 
enough, we stood by open spaces in the woods 
on the outlook for these creatures, and at 
last we were rewarded ; we killed two one 
evening, and afterwards several more. Their 
fur is very soft and beautiful; as is that of 
all the Flying Opossums. Those we first 
killed were the largest of their kind; it is 
properly the Petaurist, or Taguan. 1 find, 
by measuring the skin of one 1 still possess, 
that it is four feet from tip to tip. 

There seems to be a great variety of the 
floating, skimming, rather than flying, erea- 
tures out there; we shot or caught seve 
One was covered with fur in colour and soft- 
ness equal to Chinchilla, and once we got 2 
very small one, no larger than a rat, brown, 
with a broad tail. The colonists called it un 
Flying Squirrel, but I fancy its right name is 
the Ariel Petaurus. Ina pail of water by our 
tent one morning we found a little creature 
drowned; it was not larger than a wee, wee 
mouse, and would have been passed as one 
by most folk; but we had got the habit of 
examining everything we picked up or came 
across, and we were delighted to find that 
this was a beautiful example of the minutest 
of all the Australian ‘possums, which they 
call the Flying Mouse. It was warm grey 
above, the purest white below, with a dark. 
nearly black, border to its wings—i.e. its para- 
chute, or extension of skin between the arms 
and legs. It was a perfect little ‘possum. 
thumbs on its hind feet quite perfect ; and its 
tiny pouch contained a young one, the si 
of a common house-fly, but as perfect as its 
mother, though hairless. 

We often went to Wild Duck Creek, and no 
wonder-—for it was most beautiful, and 1 
think we found more creatures near it than 
we did in most localities we visited later. 
We got to know ten or twelve miles of 
it very intimately. The wild romance of it 
has long since departed. I have no doubt, 
though, that, farmed, cultivated, andinhabited 
as it is now, it must be a very pleasant place 
to live near. In those daysit was practically 
undisturbed by man; a few native blacks 
camped beside it, and wandered about its 
banks, for there seemed to be much there 
that they could kill or capture. There were 
fine groves of wattles too, and the gum 
exuding from those trees seems to take the 
place of bread with the blacks. 

This creek ran its devious course through 
a very broken country—sometimes between 


high rocky banks, draped with creeping 
plants and grasses. The grey und red 
granite, the sheets of blossom hanging down 
its sides, were mirrored in the deep, dark water 
beneath them. There were grassy lawns, too, 
sweeping down to the water's edge, where 
rushes grew luxuriantly and the water lilies 
tloated. Here were banks low and swampy, 
on which gum-trees were crowded, twisting 
their white limbs grotesyucly from side to 
side —toere immense logs were lying across 
the lagoons, or had fallen into them, and 
lay slowly rotting. Sometimes the banks 
were densely clothed with the Ti-tree scrub, 
which is a kind of myrtle, 1 believe. It was 
often ten feet high and more. and there were 
other portions of the creek which were hidden 
from us by close-growing beds of what seemed 
exactly like the willow or osier, but it is 
really the Eucalyptus dumosus, otherwis 
allee scrub. In other parts, peculiar rushes 
were rampant, growing closely, higher than 
aman; they, too, completely hid the water 
from us. Some of the lagoons were deep, 
sombre pools, others were shallow. We 
knew several which contained the purest, 
most transparent liquid; it was warm, and 
as salt as the sea; there were others, quite 
near them, filled with far less beautiful water, 
in appearance, but it was fresh, and cold, and 
wholesome. On the margin of these ponds 
most trees common to Australia could be 
found, and there was a wonderful show of 
flowers at certain seasons along the Wild 
Duck Creek. 

We rarely went along it without meeting 
with Black Ducks, or Teal, or Widgeon. We 
often shot what they call Wood Ducks, which 
are small geese really, beautifully marked in 
grey and white. Of splendid Water Hens, as 
we called them, we obtained many; they 
were as large as barndoor fowls, the loveliest 
iridescent blue and purple, with red bills and 
pink feet. It seems to me to have been what 
naturalists have named the Hyacinthine 
Gallinule. Small birds were very numerous ; 
there we gotthe Emu Wren, a little brown bird 
the size of a hazel-nut, with a tail of three 
or four feathers, six inches long. There were 
Farrots of every kind, Cockatoos, both white, 
black, and roseate, and Gan-gans. We tried 
for fish, but unsuccessfully. We knew that 
there were cels, for we saw the Gins or Lubras 
catching them. Of quadrupeds we saw few 
of note- occasionally Kangaroo Rats, Wild 
Cats, te. Dasyures, and Bandicoots. Birds 
seemed to be so much more numerous. We 
killed a White Eagle there. It was only about 
three feet across the wings; its feet and cere 
were yellow, its bill black, its eye ruby red, 
but its plumage was like fresh-fallen snow. 
There were Wedge-tailed Eagles, too, and 
once we shot one of them. 

Almost on our first visit to this creck, 
Charlie and I saw a Platypus. We shot at 
it -probably we killed it; but it sank, and we 
lost it. Afterwards we carefully examined 
every piece of water we approached, as we 
were most anxious to obtain a specimen of 
this strange creature. Mr. Charnock, having 
read about it before he left England, was as 
desirous as we were to satisfy himsclf that 
the description was correct. We saw many 
of them ; we shot at several, but for lony we 
did not get one. 

There were snakes at Wild Duck Creek; 
they were very numerous around Mclvar. 
Large or small, the old settlers declared that 
all were poisonous—deadly! We had various 
small adventures with them. 

One night Charlie, on going to turn in, 
found one coiled up beneath his pillow. 
There was a rumpus in our tent; we killed 
it. About its middle there were two small 
toed appendages like feet, and we said, 
“ Here’s another of that man Stead’s asser- 
tions proving to be true; if it has feet, why, it 
walks with them.” 
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Another day, in a hole beside our fire, the 
children found another; we slew it. Near to 
its head it bore a pair of larger appendages. 
Were they undeveloped wings? we wondered. 
If so, this was another fact to credit Stead 
with. 

Afterwards we knew that these were not 
snakes at all, but merely snake-like lizards, 
just as the British slowworm is, and abso- 
Jutely harmless. 

One time Charlic and I were after ducks 
on the creek. I was walking close to the 
water's edge, eagerly examining the rushes 
and bushes along the margin. I wore very 
low shoes, no socks, and the thinnest linen 
trousers. Charlie was following the bank 
above me. The grass was long where I was 
walking ; I found it difficult to push through 
the clumps of it. Presently I felt something 
twisted amongst my feet—a fallen branch, as 
1 supposed ; I kicked, trying to remove it. I 
did not look down, I was so eagerly investi- 
yating the water's edge for game; but I 
continued shaking my feet, hoping to get rid 
of the obstruction. 

Charlie called to me, ‘‘ Look at your feet !’” 

I paid no attention—I thought I knew 
more about them than he did; I merely 
kicked the harder. Then he sang oui loudly, 
“Look at your feet!” 

Thought I, “Bother the fellow—he’ll 
scare all the ducks with his horrid row!” 
but I did not do as he told me to. 

Next he came quickly down, crying, 
screaming, as he ran, “Look at your feet, 
Tom! Look at your feet!” 

There was a tone in his outcry then that 
made me pause and look. One glance was 
enough. Then I leapt —leapt as I don’t think 
Tever did, before or since. Providentially, I 
jumped clear of an enormous snake. Its 
head was flattened, it was spread out larger 
than u man’s hand, and it was within two 
inches of my bare ankle, and about to strike ! 

1 did not think, but instinctively I jumped, 
and turned on the brute and let fly both 
barrels. I was excited—I missed; but 
Charlie, rushing up to me, shot, and cut the 
thing in two, a foot behind its head. 

I felt rather pale for a few moments, as 
you may fancy. _ It was an enormous serpent, 
quite eight feet long; we took it for granted 
that it was poisonous, but I believe really it 
was of the boa family, a Diamond Snake- - 
very handsome, black and blue and yellow, 
extremely powerful, but not venomous. 

This was looked on as a serious adventure 
when we told it at home, and the parents in- 
sisted that we should never yo shooting any 
more dressed so absurdly, and we must always 
wear long boots, and oh! we were always tu 
be so cautious. We promised, and we did 
for long, especially at Mclvar, take due pre- 
caution. 

Yes, indeed, it was a frightful few minutes 
I experienced that day; but really it was a 
mere trifle to what I underwent a short time 
after. It was an adventure which has made 
me ever since feel queer when I see even an 
innocent slowworm in this country, and I 
cannot go into the snake house at the Zoo 
without a dreadful feeling creeping over me. 
This is the story. 

There was a small hill near, in which gold 
seemed to be plentiful; but it was what we 
called a“ hard hill “—that is, a few feet below 
the surface a casing of cement (lava, I sup- 
pose) was encountered. This was so terribly 
hard that a pick would not touch it, and gads 
—steel wedges—could with difficulty be 
driven into it with heavy hammers; a 
bucketful of chips knocked out in a day 
was good work. Yet this had to be cut 
through, often for several feet, before the 
easier ground beneath it could be reached. 
However, all who had succeeded in piercing 
this adamantine casing had come on gold. 
Some of us, prewling about, had discovered 
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where the edge of this cement cropped out on 
the hill-side, and we hit on the idea of driv- 
ing, ic. tunnelling under it, instead of sink- 
ing through it ; so we took up a claim there 
and set to work. 

We put in a good-sized drive, horizontal 
nearly, and had got in perhaps thirty feet. 
T had been working there alone one afternoon. 
1 had been at it for an hour or two, pecking 
out the gravel, and with my short-handled 
shovel throwing it behind me. I was dressed 
very lightly. -it was hot work ; I wore a thin 
jersey and the flimsicst linen trousers. Ihad 
a good pile of rubbish behind me. WhenI had 
piled it up so that I could just crawl over it, 
I started to do so, purposing to remove it to 
the mouth of the tunnel and throw it down 
the hill as usual. At the face of the drive it 
was dark ; I was working by candle-light. At 
the opening the sun was shining brightly, 
and there was brilliant light along the floor 
for some distance in. 

(To be continued.) 
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DETENTION HOUR. 
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tT golden sunlight floods the room, 
The flies wheel to and fro, 

And through the open window conics 

A hum of life below ; 

Three boys, before a battered desk, 

Survey with hopeless gaze 

A page of algebra bestrewn 

With .°s, 0's, and a's, 


Ik 
Before a blackboard scribbled o'er, 
In quite a careless 
With seraps of kuowleige yutherel frum 
The labours of the day, 
The master sits with pencil blue, 
And marks without a blench 
The erring sum, the misspelt word, 
‘The French that is not French, 


Mm 
AM silent. sit. the prisaned ones 

Save when a far-off shout 

Brings visions to their restless ininds 
Of merry scenes without ; 

Then inky hands grasp tumbled huir, 
And, like @ distant sca, 

A murmaring rves through the rovm 
Of mystic formule. 


Ww. 
And so, throughout a tedious hour, 
The loud clock ticks apace, 

Fach youth intent upon his book 
With studious frowning face, 
Remembering on yester eve 

How simple seemed each rule, 
When some inviting game obsenred 
‘The coming morrow's school, 


ve 
And now at length the captives rise, 
ing on his 


Snatching one furtive Joo. 
tumble through the dreael tak, 
cast thelr hooks a-ide. 

And speed through the deserted school 
To the glad world outside. 


vL 


‘And now the creeping hour is past, 
The silent striving dene, 
Rebellious x and stubborn v 
Fly with the sinking eun; 
And to the east, with satchels full, 
Three scholars march with glee, 
While westward, with a suber step, 
Departs the Dominic. 
Jogs W. Euuis, 
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QUR NOTE BCOX AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” LIFEBOAT 
AT POOLE. 


Tint: following letter, ja-t 1 e soeretary, 
of the Royal National Lat beat Lastitucion, speaks tor 
itselt : 

Dear Sir,—T much resret to inform you that the 
Lifeboat * Boy's Own No. 2 tot whieh was 
generously preseated to. the Roy: ional Lizeboat 
Institution many years ago by t wlers of the > Boy's 
Own Paper,’ and which has done excellent work in life: 
eon the coast of Dorsetshire during the 
urreen years, is now worn-out and rotten, iat 
cannot therefore be retained Jonzer in the 1 
service. The origin of the boat, her name, and li 
ite will not, however, be forgotten, In duc course 
Will be plived in the boathouse at 
eso that all who visit the station may read the 
Lot her useful life, whieh ineladed nine launches 
on service and the saving of twenty-viht Hives. 

© Fairhaaliy yours, 
CHARLES Dinpis, Secretary.” 


TICKLISH OPERATIONS. 


Ovnolder readers at kev 
stirring accounts given in our putes by Dr. Stradhing of 
his wlventures, as an operating surgeon, both with the 
ver serpents ail several of the harger wild anima! 
Now we read in the papers the story of how = Wallace, 
me of the fiercest lions at the New York Zoo, had ‘a 
de saved tooth extracteal ; and this, again, has reeallel a 
more difficult operation’ which was successfully per- 
formed in the Zovlozical Gardens, Dublin, a few years 
axe, One of the tnest tigers inthe collection was 
threatened with gangrene in its paw -the chow having 
hecmne distortel and grown into the foot. The Rev, 
Samuel Haughton, Mp. Senior Fellyw ‘of. Trinity 
Dublin, undertook to. perform an operation 

the paw, It indeed, a thrilling nee, T 
miite of the tiger was first secured in a side dea. A 
net, devised by Professor Haughton, was thrown over 
the tiger, and he was drawn forward to the door of the 
cage, Four stout keepers then held the feet of the 
straggling animal while Professor Haughton cut away 
thesiseased claw. ‘The suffering beast furiously but 
¥ endeavoured to get at him during the operation, 
: the raye of the tigress looking on through the bars 
of the side den was much more terrible to behold. She 
roared, and Hung herself violently again aud avain 
against the barriers in her mad desire co go to the 
rewue of her mate, which was, of course, wimirable in 
ery Way on her part. But now for the sequel. 
When the tigress was admitted to the cage after th: 
wonnd of her mate hal been dressel and the net 
remove, she turned up the paw apd examined i¢ with 


her the 


touching  solicitude, aul then lieked her mate. 
eat licks its kitten, to soothe him, purring soft 
while, But perhaps the most extraordinary part of tie 
affair las now to be toll. A week later, Professor 


urzhton was again at the Zoo to see how his patient 
was going on. When the animal espied him he be: 
to parr like a cat, allowed hin: to examine his 
seamed pleased that he shoulitde so. Indeed, tor ¥ 
ateerwards the tiger und tizgess showed thems 
nost friendly and grateful to Professor Haughton, 
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By Elward Sep. Garret & 
sun ¢ lition of a popular intra 
ife of the British shores.” It is 

‘ite as to facts, practical in 
it advice, and pleasantly written, What more coald 
he asked for ina bovk of this class? Iti the kind of 
hook to read up befere one mer holiday, aud to 
carry with one during one’s seashore rambles. 
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Ix “Black and Blue, 
short stories, ist published by ) 
our oll * B.O.P.” contribute 
series of thoronghly char 


sturdy looking voli 


1 Hope, pins 
for boy 
outloor sports a 


mulventcres by Like aml stream, and some genuine fan 
ont ool, Wholesome, bracing hind, forall Mr. Hope’ 
writings have a moral wrapped up in them somewh 


. 
tind 


noteworthy book for boys, juct issaed by 
ir Clements 2. Markhiat 
Ken “The Paluhns of Edwin the Gr 
It is an lustorieal story, and the period covered 1 
fall of strom pieturesjue interest. It is hardly made 
the most of by the author, however, who appa 
lacks the knack of story-telling. 
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Tur Late Ancinisnor or CaNTeERnUnY, 
(From @ Photo, by RUSSELL & SON.) 
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NELSON’S FAMOUS SIGNAL. 
“HO, 
wrot 


WRITES to us from Putney : “In May, 1495, T 
te the pood ob * BO.V. toask what was the signal 
elson really ed at Trafalgar. aid on p, 480 of 
ind enough to answer me, that 


Tneland expects every man will do his 
Tiustrated * for Get. 16, 


onl Attn 
the sien 
ery man will do his dnt 
at Tomight be sure they would not ‘use sueh an 
yeword as Mert, On p. 190, the yoand 
Army Lord Nelson, of course, made only 
one sist 1, Dr esainple, «England expects 
every man will do his duty,” recorded ron the stecring. 

Von the quarter-deck of the old Vieforw in Ports: 
month Harhonr,and * England expects every man ( de 
his dae mted on the stone pedestal that supports 
the Viefory’sanchor on Southsen beach, near by inserip- 
tions placed in each case by the 4 Fyually 
cutions is it to find © Engkind expe man wise 
do his duty" on the pediment of the Nelson Column itt 
‘Trafalgar Square, and England expects every mun {0 
do bis duty.” inset at the hewl of Neison’s tomb in the 
mosaic pavement of the erypt of St. Paul's, More than 
this, indeed, the emblazoned legend t S inscribe 
on the bows of the built by the 
Admiraley specially in honoar of the hereof Tratales 
aul kumebed in 1X4, worded the message. fade, 
ne of these versions is What Was actually sigualled 
by Lord Nelson.” 


as yon pointed 


WAR CORRESPONDENT’S 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


J.L. wrires from Rivelin, Coolum R. O., Woombye = 
In your issue of May 23, 1896, you give an interestin. 
account of the cacape from death of Mr. Russell of tle 
imes, at Bareilly, duriug the Indian Mutiny. Ser- 
ut Forbes Mitchell, late of the 93rd Highlanders, in 
hia ‘Reminiscences of the Great Mutir gives the 
following account of the incident, of which he was a 
Witness :* We saw Mr, Russell of the “ Times,” who wax 
ill aud unable to walk from the kick of a horse, tryi 
to esrape on horseback. He had got out ¢f bis decir, 
uudresse] and bareheaded as he was, and leaped inte 
the raddle, as the syce had been leading his hor 
near him, Several of the enemy's sowdrs were dodging 
through the cumels to get at him. We turoed our rifies 
on them, and I shot down the one nearest to Mr. Russell 
just us he had cut down an intervening camel driver, 
and was making for our Special—in fact, hixtalwar wa: 
actually lifted to swoop down on Mr. Rusee!l's bare head 

when my bullet pnt a stop to his proceedings. 

“*T saw Mr. Russell tumble from his saddle at the 
same instant as the sowdr fell, and I got a rare fright, 
for T thought my bullet must have struck him, 

“* However, I rushed to where Mr. Ruseell had fallen. 

and I then saw by the position of the siain sowdr t! 
my bullet had found its proper billet, and that 
Russell was down with sunstroke, the blood tow 
ly from his nose, 
There was no time to lose. Our Mooltanee Irrevu- 
lars were after the enemy, Thad to hasten to the 
line with the spare ammunition ; but before I left Mr. 
Russell to his fate, I called some of the Forty-second 
baywage guard to put him in his dooly and take him to 
their doctor, while I hastened back to the linc, and 
reported the occurrence to Captain Dawson. Next 
querning I was glu! to hear that Mr. Russell was liv 
apd likely to yet over his stroke. 

“LT thiuk that this explains why the tuludr that had 
just cut off beth a man's hends at one stroke did not 
eal Mr. Russell's days, In fact. it must have fallen that, 
for, in the further account that he gives of his eub-e 
quent condition, no mention is made of any scrious 
seulp-wound, The two accounts agree in all other 
ticnlars, and, in my opinion, add interest to one 
another, It is also highly probable that Mr. Russell never 
Leard that he owed his life to the gallant sergeant.’ 
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Dr. J. Jotysox, of Bolton, created great amusement 
at an annual dinner of the local medical weciety tw 
bursting forth intoa “ Song of the General Practiticne.” 
His words are thus set forth : 

He must not walk his rounds, for fear his paticuts 
think him poor ; 

And dearly do they love to see a carriage at their 
door ; 

And if his horse is fat “He must have little werk 
to do” 

And if it’s lean, the reason is “He starves the pocr 
eld screw.” 


Should he call upon his patients every day when tley 
are ill, 
His motive plainly is “to make a great big doctet's 


ri 

If he visits them less frequently—thus leastning th ir 
expense— 

The chances are he'll be acensed of witful 1c, ti- 
gence, 


Abont his own afflictions he must never say a word: 
‘The notion of a doctor being ill is so abeurd ! 


And when, perhaps from overwork, he's laid upon 
the shelf, 
Mis sympathising patients say, “Physician, aout 


thysel 


A ererary youn 
of * Postscript.” 


y the nicky 
Her real name is Adeline Moore 
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W: started in last week’s number anothcr 
‘ Handwriting Competition. as a subject 
likely to be not only of considerable interest, 
tut also of genuine practical service to our 
“(vs for there will be no question on the 

! any farnilizr with our City life of the 


SOME “BOY'S OWN" PENMEN. 


fact that the ability to write rapidly end 
well is a most valuable aid to youthful 
success in a commercial career. 

That competitors may have some idea of the 
kind of penmanship that has won our prizea 
and certificates in the past, we print on the 


next page specimens of the handwriting sub- 
mitted to the adjudicators in our iast cali- 
graphic competition. Of course, due allow- 
ance must be made for the loss of sharpness 
andother weaknesses incidental to mechanical 
reproduction and rapid printing. 
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Plevved aredhe peeve intheart Jer they dhaltoee God. 


WBheoreA one Mhe peacemakers : for okab— 
fe called. the Rildion of sre 


peg aes the pure ant toad : fou they thal’ 


CBihisid aretha mreellp for jdt inher” 
S ome a 
Bleisel ave they thal ware jeeracecled fer reghliccdrcsa cake’ for tects “J 
Dlewed are:ye; seker wnew oall revele “Yous and frer’- 
cece yx, and ~chatl ony atl manner oferrt Ci cede 


Ye, (frlocty, yorvony sake. 


Blessed. ane taps rpia is ye 
Blessed axe “ay that me fo tay al oa a La 
Blaooed are the! mach: fer Chay shale imei ther cathe 

irst after nghleousness: for tiy chal te — 
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Correspondence, 
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Notice To CoxTnrmutons.—All manuseripts intended for the Boy's OWN 
PAPER should be addressed to the Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in atty, accompanying 
letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned “unless. stamp are sent Yo cover postuge, 
and the Editor cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
Sor length of detention or accidental toss, though evcry care is taken. The number af MSS. 
sent to the Office is so great that a considerable time must necessarily elapse bejore their 
turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part cont aining them 
The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, 
with liberty for them, al their discretion, w publish suche works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always ‘be the subject of special arrangement before. sub- 
mitting their MSS, 


FAILING IN HEALTH (An Old Reader),—Yes, rery old at nineteen { Get yourself exaniined by 
a doctor. , Medicine will help you, but not cure. You must obey the golden rules of healtli, 
as 0 often laid down in these pages. 

Heavy Evesrows (J. F. H.).—You're a funny boy. How can we give you “a cure, harm- 
less if possible, for eyebrows that hang over the bridge of your nose,” ?° Your anatomy is a 
trifle at fault, that is all. Be good, if you can’t be beautiful, 

2 (DT. G 

Honys, Loc! 


Omcuna 


Yes, rank quackery. No medical man would so advertise himself, 


Erc.(J. N. Greenock ).—Your queries would take columns to answer. 


IvcHING AFTER BATH (Anderson ).—U 
bath. 


se a somewhat softer towel, also Sanitas soap in the 


Zh 


DovE (René ©.).—1. Féed on the smaller grains, tares, millet, etc., and stale bread- 
ald spot with vaseline. 


do not think that massage would be of the slightest use in such a case, 
but you should seek advice from the best doctor in Bradford. 


Vantovs (Lettice)—1. Not more than three or four questions should be asked at one time. 
Your dogs do not get half enough exercise, that is the bother. det a companion for the 
rabbit. 3. No, if you are kind to the bird it will be all right. Get a nice cock canary, 
saya Norwich. 4. A white rat, but you would need a pair. Get them very young. 


Ct Dy fd 7 
Crest Wak (Bonnie Dundee)—Consult a doctor you must: f Wed 
‘AppRESS (R. J. 

Guprsgss (New Reader)—Doubtless from stomach derangement in your case. Try a tepid 
bath every morning before breakfast, and an aperient or liver pill twice a week at bedtime, 
If not better soon, consult » doctor. 

Rix Doves (St. D.).—Grain, small peas, tares, dari, wheat, 
green food to peck at, and plenty of pure fresh water in a 
fountain, 


Iv TRovBLE (Repentant)—Very sorry indeed. It is awful. WI AXE 
"Tell _your doctor at once. } YI —FS | Ry 
A = ia MM ZA SSX!) 
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Hs just come out, ds dll ray vee; 
Jo,asonmy stool J sit, | 


r ind S cannot } aint one bit, 


R 8 ly vainimy Joyous 4 
: prequt, | f ’ 
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—Any doctor could tell you. 
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Wi All Readers desirous of securing a copy of our CHRISTMAS NUMBER should give their orders to the Booksellers ar ower, @S 
the Edition may te soon ewhaneted, amd tite Number cannot be. reprinted. Thié price * 6h—Thése Special Mrtras” are xox 
included in the bound Annual, and thy doniain many articles of pérmantnt as weil as curvent sdav "COG! e 
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A Touch from Molly's Weapon. 


FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE CAVE OF THE CANNI- 
BALS AND CANNIBAL MOUNT. 
[= no desire to describe too graphi- 

cally the terrible scene that followed. 

Jansen was on the whole a humane 
man, and he had purposely left the road 
open for the savages. They had but to 
rush on and down the hill, then most 
of them would have been safe. 

“Those appear to be the chiefs,” he 
cried to Deadeye, “and the others who 
have their hair done up like dahlias ure 
officers. Pick 'em off, boys!" 

A rattling volley was the reply, and 
two at least of the dahlias fell. 

“Again!” shouted Jansen. ‘They 
are going to charge!" 

Spears flew over the boulders beside 
which the white men lurked, who now 
fired independently, every man tumbling 
over the nearest foe who attempted to 
scale the hill. 

Again and again the savages were 
driven back. Again and again they 
attempted the assault. 

Meanwhile Solomon was not idle. At 
the risk of his life he was busy with the 
pointed end of his nullah, trying to 
undermine a huge boulder of rock that 
stood high above the savages who were 
grouped on the road. It seemed to move 
a& little at last; then he got behind, put 
down o stone as a fulcrum, and began to 
use the club as a lever. 

The savages were about to move 
apwards in mass, and would, no doubt, 
ave speedily dislodged the whites, but 
just at that moment Solomon's lever 
broke in two. The boulder was making 
a start, however, and he threw himself on 
it with the force of a giant. 

Down the awful rock began to roll, 
gathering speed as it went, and plunged 
into the very centre of the band of blacks 
like an avalanche. It had broken into 
half a dozen pieces, thus doing far more 
execution. Many of the savages were 
hurled over the precipice, others fell dead 
where they had stood. 

A panic now seized those cannibals, and 
a few more shots made their rout complete. 

Jansen and his men, unwounded and 


inhurt, were victors. They followed the 
memy some distance, “to make the 

i9sson as complete as possible.” Thus 
‘aasen. 

But Solomon went not with them. 
For, terrible to relate—his savagery not 
yet satisfied—he was hurling the 
wounded over the cliff when Jansen ran 
forward and stopped him, 

The brave Norseman bound up the 
wounds of the three remaining cannibals, 
and helped Solomon to drag them under 
the shade of some bushes. 

And these r uncivilised creatures 
seeméd grateful, but their ory was all 
the time for ‘ Gallo, in-gallo!” (Water, 
water !) . 

» Jansen poured water into their hands, 
and they drank eagerly. But one of 
these men died soon after. 

“Vo—votal,” he whispered, and sleep 
he did— 

“Sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 


The fighting, however, was not quite 
all over yet, for those left in camp had 
@ taste of it. 

Where the savages came from that 
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attacked Jeffand Jim's party may never 
be known. But come they did, to the 
number of ten at least. 

Against the little horde the four blacks, 
with the two little nigger boys at their 
head, went ant to battle . 

The attacking party had nullahs only; 
the defenders bad knives and nullahs too. 

The celerity and nimbleness with which 
Jeff and Jim dodged from tree to tree, 
emerging suddenly when least expected, 
to deal a stab or blow, must have been 
seen to have been believed in. 

One of the four blacks, however, was 
soon stretched lifeless, but the others 
fought like demons. This is, of course, a 
mere figure of speech, for I myself have 
never seen demons fighting. Come to 
think of it, I should have compared them 
to wild cats. 

Two of the ten went down beneath 
their blows, but now the faithful black 
men were being beaten back by the six 
remaining savages. Jeff and Jim had 
accounted for two, when assistance arrived 
in the very nick of time. 

It seems that just before the assault in 
the camp Mamma Molly had felt it 
incumbent upon her to take “dat po’ dog 
Blooie” out of the darksome wood for a 
breath of air along the river's bank. 

And Mawkie had gone along, too. 

She was returning “ homewards ” when 
she heard the din and the shrieking of the 
terrible tulzie. 

It was just at the very moment when 
victory seemed in the hands of the savages 
that, with an eldritch scream, Molly 
dashed at them. Into their very midst 
in fact, and along with her—roaring with 
rage—went the great Ulmar hound. 

Molly was armed with a piece of burn- 
ing wood that she had quickly snatched 
from the fire. 

It was like hop-step-and-jump with 
Molly. She was here, there, and every- 
where with that burning brand. And oh, 
didn’s she make the sparks fly just ! 

A savage had reared his club to brain 
her. A touch in the stomach from Molly's 
weapon made him leap four feet into the 
air, drop his weapon and yell ‘ Voolee— 
kayeela!”’ (Death and fire!) But as he 
was bending down again to seize his club, 
touching his toes as it were, Molly got a 
chance at him that she couldn't resist. 

“Heeee—ee—hoop!" he yelled, and 
disappeared into the forest to squat on 
cooler ground. 

Such an apparition as Molly with her 
firebrand had surely never been seen 
before, and the fight was all over now in 
five minutes at most. 

Long after the attacking party had fled 
into the grim darkness of the forest, every 
now and then a yell would be heard, and 
after a time Blooie came back gasping, 
but laughing apparently all down both 
sides. 

“T’ve given them fits, Mamma Molly,” 
he seemed to say. 

But after trying in vain for nearly half- 
an-hour to restore life to the black who 
had been knocked down by 4 nullah at the 
first onset, Molly addressed the others : 

“ We've been me'cifully preserved.” she 
said, “ So now, my deah chillun (children), 
let us sing ‘O thou, my soul.’” 

And poor Mamma Molly was still 
singing this beautiful Psalm when Blooie 
jumped joyfully up and rushed to meet his 
uiaster: 


Jansen’s party were astonished to notice 
all the signs of the terrible conflict every- 
where about, and when Jim explained and 
told all the story, Molly became a haroine, 
and everyone was loud in her prais>. 

But Molly was modest. 

“ De Lawd done go fight on our side,” 
she reverently exclaimed. ‘I’se :nerely 
de inslayment (instrument) in His ‘hands, 
lovies. Nuftin mo’.” 


The site of the camp was now shifted, 
and that very evening Jansen and his 
people slept up the hill near to the cave o 
the cannibals. 

As far as wa; possible, all traces of the 
struggle were removed; the dead were 
buried, and the wounded were generously 
and kindly cared for. 

Mammy. Molly herself became their 
nurse, and a good one she proved. 

“ Well, boys,” said Jansen at breakfast 
next day. “I think we have taught these 
cannibals a lesson they won't soon forget, 
and I don’t think they are likely to re- 
turn.” 

“They won't have much to brag about 
now, will they, sir?” said Frank. 

“TI only hope,” Jansen replied, “ that 
they will not represent us, among their 
bands, as white men thirsting for blood 
and for slaughter. 

“ But,” he continued, “I am going to 
do my best to disabuse their minds of that 
ides.” 

“They deserve all they have got, never- 
theless,” said Deadeve. 

“That is true; and now, I think, we 
had better give our minds, for a time, to 
the arts of peace instead of war.” 

“I'm willing,” said Deadeye ; “a very 
little war goes a long way with me.” 


The hill on which our travellers had 
pitched their camp they now named 
Cannibal Mount. Indecd it had already 
been baptized in blood. 

It was a splendid site for defence, but 
Jansen determined to make it more so. 

The only real danger was that of the 
enemy—if so be the natives should re- 
main—stealing a march upon them from 
behind the hill. For here was a plain 
entirely covercd with long reeds and grass 
in which a foe might creep like a snaku, 
unseen. 

Cannibal Mount was really an isolated 
hill. Beyond the plain was a great sweep 
of the river, then forest and scrub, and, 
afar off, the beautiful mountains. 

Jansen took Deadeye to the top of the 
hill and pointed to the plain. 

“It’s got to be fired,” he said. 

“Ts there no danger to our camp ? ”* 

“TI think not. Now you see that to-day 
the wind blows away from the hill. So 
we can have our bonfire after sunset.”” 

“* What! not by daylight ?"” 

“A fire burns best when not exposed 
to sunshine, Deadeye. Besides, at night 
it will impress the natives to a greater 
extent.” é 

And so that very evening efter sunset 
the plain was fired. ; 

Afar off in forest and on hill-top the 
savages saw the terrible conflagration and 
trembled. 

They felt sure now that next day the 
white Yameena (ogres) would attack 
them, so they removed, with women and 
children, away to the wilder lands of the 
West, leaving the country by the banks of 
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the river safe for hunting and for the col- 
lection of specimens. 

The horses were comfortably stabled in 
the cool cave, after it had been fumigated 
by burning wood, for Jansen would not 
put horses into a bloodstained place like 
that without first clearing it out, and after 
all there is perhaps no disinfectant better 
than smoke. 

Work was now resumed. 

But in case natives might be seen afar 
off, those left in charge of the camp had 
orders to immediately light the beacon 
fire and heap green branches thereon. 

Frank and Jansen one day, and Frank 
and Tom the next, with always the boys 
Jeff and Jim, to say nothing of Blooie, 
made up the party that went daily to the 
woods and wilds, for the leader considered 
it would not be good policy to leave the 
lonesome camp without white men to 

it. 

With stones and boulders ready to roll 
down the hillside and barricades to fire 
from behind, a very small party, indeed, 
could repel hundreds of hostile natives. 

In cases of attack by hordes of savages 
the great thing is to get entrenched 
at once if possible, and never to throw 
away & single shot. 

Moreover, each defender should retain 
his presence of mind and fire at the man 
in front of him. I have known cases in 
which three or four marines or bluejackets 
fired at the same Arab. This meant cer- 
tain death for the Arab, but also the loss 
of several cartridges that might have been 
beter expended in a different direction. 

In about a week’s time the two 
wounded men were so far recovered as 
to be able to travel, and so Jansen deter- 
mined to complete his victory by sending 
these fellows back to their own country. 

One of the blacks acted as interpreter to 
these cannibals—that is, Jansen talked to 
Solomon, Solomon interpreted to Imrie’s 
inan, and he in turn spoke to the savages. 

They were to go back to their own land, 
and tell their companions how well they 
had been treated by their white captors. 
Tell them also that the white men did not 
come to fight and destroy, but only to 
catch birds and beasts, but that if attacked 
they could kill hundreds of the natives 
from afar by means of their terrible fire- 
sticks. So they—the savages—imust re- 
ceive the white men kindly when they 
visited their country. 

Then the wounded cannibals were sup- 
plied with food and with presents of to- 
baceo, and sent off. 

No doubt the story they told, when they 
did at last reach their relatives, was a very 
much exaggerated and garbled edition of 
that which Jansen had dictated. 

But, nevertheless, it was bound to have 
effect. 


The old happy days of former times 
seemed to have returned now again once 
more. As they roamed through the 
woods and glens near to the river, or away 
back farther inland, they forgot all about 
it, as one thinks about things in half- 
forgotten dreams. 

It seemed, indeed, that they would have 
no more fighting, no need to come through 
further dangers. It was seldom until 
nearly five o'clock that they thought of 
returning to camp ; sometimes very much 
ater, 


Deadeye used to go to the river to fish 


- stowing away the specimens. 


as he had been in the habit of doing, but 
he never strayed out of sight of the beacon 
on Cannibal Mount, and no younger man 
could have got back to camp much more 
quickly than he when he saw the 
danger signal—the pillar of smoke— 
rising heavenwards. 

en early back, Jansen would often 
find Deadeye lingering by the riverside, 
and they would all go home together. 

“What a day of it I’ve had,” the old 
sailor would remark, gladsomely holding 
up 4 string of fish. 

If it were late, then the beacon fire was 
stirred up just to guide the wanderers 
home. : 

Blooie only went to the woods when his 
own master went. 

This was a new trait in his character. 
It verily seemed as if the poor fellow were 
reasoning with himself thus : 

“ After all we’ve had to come through, 
there is no saying what may happen next, 
so by my master’s side is my sentry-go— 
I must not leave him.” 

Nor did he. 

But when the stars came out, and the 
sportsmen had not yet returned, Frank 
and his great dog would scramble up to 
the brow of the hill. Then the young 
fellow took his friend gently by the ear. 

“Blow your hooter, old boy,” he would 

say. 
Blooie required no second bidding. He 
would make a curious round mouth by 
pursing up his under-lip, then raise his 
head and eyes skywards—— 

“ Hoo—hoo—hoo—oo—oo!” 

A long prolonged, almost melancholy 
howl—no Welsh or Yorkshire hooter, no 
channel steamer’s fog-horn, was ever 
much louder than that— 

“* Hoo—hoo—oo—ooo !” 

Far away in the woods the sportsman 
would hear, and putting his hand to his 
mouth, Jansen would answer with a wild 
Australian cry that startled the very 
snakes. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Deadeye fished every day. No—to use an 
expression of his own, he was “the skin 
maker”; in other words, he was taxider- 
mist to the camp. 

Anything from # huge beetle to a snake 
or ornithorhynchus Captain Deadeve 
could cure. But he set nothing up. No, 
he just made skins. ‘That is, he skinned 
the specimens most carefully, applied pre- 
servative in abundance, and then filled 
the skin with cotton-wool, tow, or soft dry 
grass according to the size of it. 

But he was always most painstaking 
not only in making the skins, but in 
And droll 
enough some of them were. Some were 
hideous to the last degree. 

The tenacity of life in a few of the 
lizard tribe was often remarkable. Long 
after they appeared to be as dead asa 
door-nail they would kick and sprawl 
after he had made the first incision in 
their stomachs. This used to_horrify 
Deadeyo so much that he would pitch 
the creature away as if it had stung him. 

Some of the kingfishers were exceed- 
ingly beautiful as to colour. These birds, 
by the way, do not live entirely on fish, 
as the name seems to indicate. They 
devour beetles and insects of different 
kinds, lizards, and even poisonous snakes. 
The largest serpents are not as a rule the 
most fatal. The emall, lithe creatures 
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carry the bell as regards poisoned fangs. 
Some sre so minute that they will wriggle 
out from a bunch of fruit you are about 
to cull, and go gliding up the sleeve of 
your jacket. 

The great green centipede of jungle and 
forest has this same happy trick. But as 
a rule either of them is as much frightened 
as you yourself. It must be confessed, 
however, it rather shocks a fellow’s ner- 
vous system for the time being to find 
himself obliged to play the host toa guest 
so terrible as cither a huge green centipede 
or @ merry, wee, crimmson-painted snake. 

The plan is to get one's jacket off 
quickly and as quietly as possible. Prob- 
ably the intruder will be found in the 
sleeve or lining of it, and neither he nor 
his host will be sorry to part. 

The “laughing jackasses,” as they are 
wrongfully termed, for they are among 
the most knowing of birds—indeed, for 
wisdom, for wickedness, inquisitiveness, 
and downright impudence, I do not know 
the equals of these birds—will come 
poking round, and watch you and wonder 
at you, and insult you wherever you go. 

At times the laugh is a low ironical 
snigger ; at other times it is a chafing 
kind of laugh, as if the birds were saying 
to themselves, ‘ Well, of all the idiotic- 
looking bipeds that ever limped about the 
ground, I believe you take the medal. I 
can’t look at you without laff-fi-ting like 
this, he —he—he—, ha, ha, ha—likewise 
ho! ho! hol” 

But at other times their laughing is-- 
like that of some maniac, and if it starts 
up suddenly by your ear in the bush, it is 
apt to be a trifle upsetting. Just for a 
moment only, for those who live in woods 
and wilds, and are constantly breathing. 
Heaven's pure air, are seldom troubled 
with delicate nerves. 

By the way, a stcry is told in one of 
Nicols's zoological manuals, which, 
knowing what I do concerning king- 
fishers, I do not hesitate to believe. 

“One of the most notorious bush- 
rangers,” he tells us, “working out his 
sentence of twenty-five years in Brisbane 
Gaol, assured me that he attributed his 
capture to these birds. He had ridden. 
hard all day long, finding that the black 
trackers were on his trail; but believing 
that he had far outstripped them, was: 
preparing his camp fer the night in a. 
patch of dense wattle scrub, when the 
police suddenly pounced upon and secureé 

‘im. 

“One of the blacks, it appears, hearing 
the vociferations of the birds, and know- 
ing that something had probably excited 
his curiosity, dismounted, and stalked tho 
bushranger to his retreat. The nativo 
immediately returned and reported tho 
circumstance to his officer, the troop 
surrounded the camp and captured tho 
desperate man, with the loss of only one- 
horse and one man wounded. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for them —— birds,” 
the bushranger said, with terrible em- 
phasis, ‘I should never have been inside 
these walls; the troopers would not have 
taken me alive out of that serub.’” 

I have said very little about the setter 
Dash, but he was en évidence all the same, 
and very useful indeed did he turn out, 
either in the water or on the land. In q 
manner of speaking, he acclimatised him- 
self to North Queensland, and before two 
months had passed there was not a@ 
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creature that ran or crawled that he did 
not seem up to the tricks and manners of. 
But the time had now come to strike 
camp, to find other fields and pastures new, 
with, if possible, fresh specimens of fauna, 
Jansen studied flora as well as fauna, 
but more to admire than to collect. 
“Some one,” he said to Frank once, has 
a great harvest to gather here some day.’ 
“What kind of a harvest?” asked 
Frank naively. 
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“Why,” was the reply, “a harvest of 
wild-flowers.”” 


. . . - . ¥) 

Everything was ‘packed the night 
before, but instead of loading his men 
up with specimens, Jansen determined to 
hide several of his heaviest packages in 
the cave. 

It was so dark at the farthest end that 
there was little fear that the natives 
would find these even if they came. 


“They will nevah come heah, sah, now,” 
said Solomon. 

“Why, my friend?” 

“It is now a place of de dead, and 
plenty spirit walk round. No! ro! not 
need fear.” 

And so one morning early Jansen and 
his people filed down the hillside, and 
started on their adventurous journey into 
the farther interior. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI.—SIR REGINALD HORSELEY TELLS AN ADVENTURE. 


“ A Bout three years ago I was on the 

south-west coast of Africa, waiting 
for @ steamer to take me northward to 
the mouth of the Niger; and as it might 
be several weeks before I got one, I de- 
cided, in the meantime, to join a hunting- 
party that was going up the Coanza, a big 
river of those parts, on the upper waters 
of which there’s plenty of game to be 
found. The place from which we started 
was one of which, I daresay, most of you 
have heard—a Portuguese seaport, called 
Sad Paulo de Loanda.” 

At this name Lionel saw the shifty- 
eyed man in the corner give a slight 
start; and, remembering that Sad Paulo 
de Loanda was one of the Portuguese 
convict settlements, his interest both in 
the story and in the scene of which it 
formed a part became considerably height- 
ened. 

“A light coasting steamer took us as 
far as the mouth of the Goanza,” pursued 
Sir Reginald, keeping a close watch upon 
his man, while appearing to take no 
notice of him whatever. “Then we 
worked up the stream in canoes for ninety 
miles or so, and after that we landed and 
made our way across country as best we 
might for two or three days more, stung 
by gadflies all day and mosquitoes all 
night, sticky as postage-stamps from head 
to foot with the damp, vapour-bath heat 
of the forest, and spending hours every 
day in the wholesome and enlivening 
exercise of hacking our way through 
thickets which at one time were like a 
jungle of fish-hooks, relieved by an occa- 
sional patch of penknives, and at another 
like fifty thousand hoes and pitchforks 
tied together with fifty miles of telegraph 
wire. In my younger days I had heard 
a good deal about ‘ enjoying the splendour 
of the tropical forests’; but, when I was 
sticking knee-deep in mud, with a prickly 
creeper catching me under the chin in 
front, a thorn as long as a carving-knife 
touching me up behind, and a big stinging 
fly just settling upon the tip of my nose, I 
didn’t quite see where the enjoyment 
came in.” 

The listeners chuckled audibly, and 
Fred Clover (who knew enough Portuguese 
to follow the story pretty closely) muttered 
to Cyril : 

“ Doesn’t he tell it stunningly ? One can 
just see <¢ all going on!” 

“T should rather think he did!” re- 
joined Cyril proudly. “I can tell you 
there are not half-a-dozen men in England 
who can touch Uncle Reggie at that, or at 


anything else. When this new African 
book of his comes out, it’ll have as big a 
run as any story—you see if it don’t!” 

“There were four of us in the party, 
not counting our guide,’ went on Sir 
Reginald, “and by good luck we were all 
old hands at that kind of work, who took 
such things as they came, and didn’t set 
up a howl every time anything went 
wrong. But I think we were all very 
well pleased (I can answer for myself, at 
least) when, on the fourth morning—as 
we be to draw nearer to the edge of 
the great central tableland—the woods 
seemed to be growing thinner, and our 
guide came and said to me, with a bright- 
ening face : 

“* My father, the way is open.’ 

“The next day we got up to the first 
terrace, so to speak, of the higher ground ; 
and then the sport began in earnest. The 
first thing we bagged was a lion, whose 
skin I’ve got somewhere now; and then 
an elephant came in our way, and we 
added him to the list. Presently we came 
to a small, swampy lake, and there we 
shot a crocodile, though not without some 
difficulty. I've seen a story somewhere. 
which says that ‘the method of hunting 
the crocodile is as follows: You crawl 
along a mud-bank for half-a-mile or so, 
till you get within range ; and then, unless 
you hit him fair in the eye (and some- 
times, whether you do or not), he dives at 
once to the bottom, where he remains for 
a fortnight. The sport is then resumed.’ 
—Well,- that—allowing a little for exag- 
geration—is a pretty fair description of 
our crocodile hunt.” 

The two lads listened with all their ears, 
and the children on the floor stared with 
eyes as round as saucers at this wonderful 
Senhor, who talked of killing lions and 
elephants and crocodiles as mere ordi- 
nary incidents of everyday life. 

“And then,” continued Horseley, “as 
we were passing under some huge trees 
on the farther side of this lake, flop down 
came a big serpent right in the middle of 
us !—and we shot him only just in time, 
for he had already got one coil round our 
guide, and in a moment more would have 
broken him like a biscuit. A fine snake 
it was, too—twenty-six feet and a half 
without the head, as we measured it after- 
wards.” 

Visible sensation among the younger 
listeners. 

“ All this while,’’ resumed the baronet, 
“we had been pushing on apace, for the 
farther we went up country the more 


game we were likely to find; and, by the 
seventh morning, the great black forest, 
through which we had been struggling so 
long, had quite given place to that ‘ park- 
like country’ of which you hear so much 
in all books on the Congo—open downs. 
covered with long yellowish grass, and 
every here and there a cluster of tall trees, 
or a patch of dark thicket. Having been 
on the march all night, we were pretty 
tired by the time we got to a place which 
would do for our camp; and hardly had 
we done breakfast when we were all four 
fast asleep. 

“ How long we slept I cannot say; but 
all at once I awoke witha start, and a 
feeling such as I’ve never had before or 
since—a feeling as if I were urgently 
wanted somewhere or other, and must 
start off at once! 

*T rose softly to my feet, and looked 
around me. All the rest were still sleep- 
ing soundly; and, without disturbing 
them, I picked up my rifle and away I 
went. Why I did it I could not have 
told if anyone had asked me; and just 
as little did I know why I went straight 
up a steep slope that overhung our camp, 
as if that, and no other, were the way 
that I was to go.” 

A quick indrawn breath from the 
nearest listeners showed that, in their 
opinion, the most thrilling part of the 
story was coming now; and Lionel 
noticed that the restless-eyed man in the 
corner suddenly forgot his caution, and 
bent eagerly forward, as if he had a 
special interest of his own in what was 
about to follow. 

“When I got to the top,” proceeded 
Horseley, “ I suddenly found myself ona 
wide, bare plateau, just like a Canadian 
clearing on a large scale ; for all around it. 
along the crests of the ridges, lay a tangled 
belt of thick, dark undergrowth, while the 
plateau itself was quite clear and open; 
and in the midst of it—as ifto make the 
resemblance complete—stood two mighty 
baobab-trees, about as far off from each 
other as they both were from the border 
of the encircling thicket. 

“I don't know if you have any notion 
what a baobab-tree is like; butif not, you 
have only to imagine a monstrously fat 
man, buttoned. up in a black waistcoat 
ever so much too tight for him, and 
throwing out his arms in an agony of 
suffocation—and there you have it 
exactly.” 

There was another laugh at this, but 
much fainter than the last; for the 


deepening solemnity of Sir Reginald’s 
tone and look, ever since the mention of 
his mysterious forewarning, had made 
the whole audience grave enough. 

“From my stand-point at the edge of 
the thicket,” he went on, “I noticed near 
the foot of one of these two trees a patch 
of grass that looked curiously green and 
fresh, while all the rest was quite dry and 
yellow. I made up my mind at once 
that there must be either a stream or a 
pool there, and that, if so, some beast or 
other would be sure to come and drink 
before long (it being now the heat of the 
day) and give me a chance of a shot; so 
I lay flat down, and crept up to it, drag- 
ging wy rifle after me. 

“There, sure enough, I found a tiny 
pool, deliciously cool and pure (a very 
rare thing in that part of Africa), and 
close beside it a huge arched root, big 
enough to cover me altogether when I 
lay down behind it. So, having taken a 
good drink from the pool, I crept into my 
ambush, and waited to see what would 
happen; and I had not been there five 
minutes when I saw the boughs of the 
thicket on the farther side of the plateau 
begin to sway and quiver, and then they 
parted suddenly, and out came the great 
yellow head and gaping jaws and fiery 
eyes of a monstrous Kon !” 

At the word “lion,” Sir Reginald sank 
his voice to a tragic whisper, and the 
shudder which ran around the circle of 
children showed how thisthrilling by-play 
had told. 

“I knew by the beast’s excitement that 
it had caught sight or scent of some prey ; 
but I knew, too, that that prey could not 
be myself, for what little breeze there was 
blew toward me instead of from me, and 
the root behind which I was lying hid me 
completely. Looking more closely, I saw 
that the lion’s head was turned not 
toward my tree, but toward the other 
one; and, turning my eyes in the same 
direction, I caught sight of something that 
made my heart stand still—the outline of 
a man's figure, lying on the ground in 
the shade of the tree, seemingly fast 
asleep, and knowing nothing of the hor- 
rible doom that was already closing upon 
him; for in another moment I saw the 
huge, gaunt, tawny body drag itself out of 
the bushes and steal across the open space 
towards the sleeping man!” 

The children shuddered again, and a 
quick gasp broke from several of the 
grown-up hearers. 

“Now, it happened that at the spot 
where the lion had come out of the thicket 
it was just facing the two trees; and so, 
of course, every step that it made towards 
its victim brought it nearer to me too, and, 
better still, in turning towards him it 
offered me its flank in place of its head, 
and so made a much surer mark. The 
double-barrelled rifle that I had with me 
was one which I knew I could depend 
upon. and as soon as I had got my aim 
fair, I let fly. 

« All that followed came like a flash of 
lightning. There was a terrific roar— 
a great mass of yellow fur came flying at 
me through the air—I fired again—another 
roar and another rush—I flung down my 
empty gun and drew my knife—I saw the 
lion's fierce eyes and gnashing fangs within 
ten feet of me. It made one final spring, 
and then, without moan or cry, fell dead 
at wy feet, so close that I felt its hot, foul 
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‘breath on my ‘face, and its last struggle 
snapped like a twig the thick root that 
had sheltered me!” 

Here Sir Reginald made an impressive 
pause. 

“And the man?” asked a dozen eager 
voices at once. 

“I’m coming to him directly,” answered 
the baronet, smiling. “ When I came to 
overhaul the lion I found that both the 
wounds were mortal, so that this fierce 
rush must have been only the last fury of 
his dying struggle ; but, for all that, it was 
mighty near being my dying struggle 
likewise.” 

“But what became of the man?” re- 
peated a child's voice impatiently. 

“ Well,” said the traveller, still keeping 
aclose though unobserved watch upon 
the shifty-eyed man in the corner, “ the 
man, after staring around him for an in- 
stant with a look of terror which I shall 
never forget, bolted. away across the open 
ground without even waiting to say good- 
morning, and vanished into the bushes so 
quickly that I could hardly see which way 
he went!” 

“The ungrateful wretch !’' exclaimed a 
woman indignantly. 

““ No, no!” said an old man beside her, 
with a knowing twinkle in his eye. “I 
fancy he had pretty strong reasons of his 
own for not staying to make his bow to 
the English Senhor for having saved his 
life. Did you not think, Senhor, that he 
was some escaped degradado (convict) on 
his way to join one of the native tribes in 
the interior, as I’ve heard say that many 
of-them do?” 

“I did think 80,” replied Horseley, 
“and I think so still.”” 

“And did you never see any more of 
him ?” asked the old peasant. 

“I didn’t trouble to look,” answered 
Sir Reginald carelessly; “I just went 
straight back to the camp. But,” added 
he, slowly and emphatically, “I never 
forget a face that I have once seen; and 
if 1 were ever to meet that man again, I 
should know him at a glance.” 

Just at that moment in came six or 
seven fresh guests, causing a considerable 
bustle and changing of places; and when 
the confusion had at length subsided, 
Lionel’s watchful glance perceived in 2 
moment that the gentleman with the un- 
steady eyes, who had occupied so much of 
the baronet's attention and his own that 
evening, was no longer in the room.* 


“Well, you have certainly given us a 
pretty striking bit of the romance of real 
life this evening, Sir Reginald,” said 
Lionel Clover to his companion, as they 
walked home together about three-quar- 
ters of an hour later; “ but I find that I 
have a’more special interest in it than I 
had supposed, for I have just been told 
that this worthy .member of the convict 
profession, whom you have treated so un- 
expectedly to a chapter from his own 
biography, is no other than my pre- 
decessor in the office of overseer on the 
Espingarda estate, from which he was dis- 
missed rather suddenly and mysteriously.” 

“Indeed!” said Sir Reginald gravely. 
“Let me tell you, then, Mr. Clover, that 


° The above description reproduces pretty exactly 
the leading characteristics of all the “ Casas do Espirita, 
Santo” at which I was present in the Azores, the 
general detaila being almott identical in every case.— 
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both you and I had better look well to 
ourselves, for we have made a new enemy, 
and one who is not to be despised.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


AN ENIGMA. 
By A Licvt.-CoLoxEL. 


We are heard in the hedges, and seen in the banks ; 
We are noticed in every air; 

We are high, we are low, we are liquid or flat, 
Triangular, oblong, or square ! 

We are harsh, we are sharp; but when teu/ler and 

sweet, 

We are welcomed by women each day; 

Yet whenever we come, they tear off our coats; 
And frequently send us away ! 

We are warm, we are cold, we are true, we are fulse; 
Our worth in our faces is told; 

And often when brazen enconrage the weak 
To go stendily on, and be bold! 

We may be of value exceeding rich gems; 
Yet common to all boys are we ! 

And if people wish but to call us their own, 
They can make us of what they may sce! 

VFR 


es 


YY: 


A Hornpipe! 

*,* We will give a Prize of 10s. 6d. for 
the Best Back View of this Gentleman that 
may be sent us by January 31, 1897. Mark 
Envelopes outside “ Hornpipe Competition.” 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


ing erection of the boathouse had been 
proceeded with apace. It was substan- 
tially built, and so arranged that it could 
also be used as a bathing “ machine.” 
Situated at a deep part of the river, to the 
west of the eyot, beneath the shade of some 
high alders and willows, it early became one 
of our favourite resorts. A suitable landing 
stage was constructed, projecting a distance 
from the river bank. Boys who could swim 
were allowed to use it frezly at certain hours 
of the day. All who could not swim had to 
learn. 

The man who was to have charge of the 
boats had been engaged, and had superin- 
tended the erection of the boathouse. We 
found him an “ all-round" man, but one who 
would stand no nonsense. He was a big, 
brawny fellow, rather loose of limb, but 
very strong. His face was round and jovial, 
and if he was blunt of speech there was 
sincerity in his tones, just as though his 
heart was in the right place. Quiet, too, 
was he, and reserved on a first acquaintance. 
When he grew accustomed to us he beguiled 
many an honr by telling “yarns,” some of 
them, I fear, of questionable truthfulness. 
He was an invetorate smoker, but on no pre- 
text whatever would he give a would-be 
smoker a “bit of weed’; yet, obeying 
instructions, he was prompt to confiscate any 
he found in a boy’s possession. “It agrees 
with me,” he would say, “because I’m used 
to it; it won’t agree with you, because you 
ain't used to it, and don't want it.” ” I can 
see the force of his argument—now; but 
when he ruthleasly confiscated my first pipe 
and piece of “twist I was very indignant, 
under the mistaken notion my manh2o7 was 
being interfered with. Alas! if he had only 
taken my second pipe as he did my first, 
how much of misery I migkt have been 
spared ! - Had he done s0, I should doubtless 
have procured o third. My experience is 
that boys on “ pleasure bent ’’ in this direc- 
tion will not heed good advice. 

Ben Brace, as our ground-man was named, 
had a somewhat unique history. I am 
enabled to sketch it here, thanks to his 
many stirring yarns. By sea or land it was 
all the same to Ben. He could tella stirring 
story of a sea-fight, chasing a slaver, a brush 
with pirates, tales of the goldfields, wild 
rides on the Pampas, and of the icy regions 
around the Pole. Running away to sea 
when a boy, he served his time, leaving the 
service whilst yet a young man, “in prime 
health and condition,” as he was wont to 
say, “ but with very few shots in the locker.” 
Asa comparatively young man he returned to 
his native village—a place that will long live 
in the annals of cricket—and, certain gentle- 
men interesting themselves in him, he was 
installed ground-keeper to the local cricket 
club. From his native village he went as 
ground-keeper to a large public school. The 
Principal was one of Dr. Goodman’s greatest 
friends, who, hearing of our requirements, 
and baing himself in view of a younger man, 
he highly recommended Ben, who eventually 
took up his abode at Hillbrow Hall. 

Ben's motto was “No _ nonsense!” 
Neither would he take any. “Just as long 
as you treat me with the respect due to my 
position, I’ll treat you as young gentlemen. 
Civility I will have; so, mind, no non- 
sense |"? 

Some of the juniors began by annoying 
him. He at once took the law into his own 
hanitg—and they smarted! They at once 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Burnett Fauiow, 


Author of “ The Bows of Rirchwell Hall,” * A Wild Ride,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—UNEXPECTED OPPOSITION. 


reported him. Ben was carpeted, and the 
Doctor easily got at the truth of the matter. 
He told Ben in future he must report, and 
not take the law into his own hands, Ben 
seemed to think he was quite capable of 
taking care of himself. The Doctor did not 
dispute the fact. Neither did we in future, 
and Ben soon became a prime favourite with 
all. 

Procuring the boats, and launching them 
on the river, was of interest to usall. First 
on the list was a pair of “eight-oars.” 
Then came sundry wherries, skiffs (all 
adapted for racing), and ordinary rowing- 
boats of good stability, as well as sundry 
canoes. The Doctor was of opinion these 
would be sufficient to begin with, and, 
excepting the eight-oared boats, bore the 
expense himself. 

The seniors, wishing, as they put it, to 
have races Iater on worthy the school, and 
themselves, were dissatisfied. They admitted 
two-oared races were all very well, but 
for the honour of all concerned an “ eight” 
ought to be formed—two if possible—vo that 
if no race could be arranged with outsiders, 
a spirited contest might be held once a year 
amongst themselves. 

A meeting of the Sixth and Fifth was 
called. Steadfast proposed that a subscrip- 
tion list should be started, to enable them to 
put at least one eight-oared boat on the river. 
The resolution was carried. Thorn then pro- 
posed the Doctor should be asked to head the 
list. Steadfast opposed thison the ground that 
the Doctor had already done a great deal for 
their comfort, amusement, and general well- 
being, and it would be unfair, and intruding on 
good nature, toexpect him to contribute largely 
(for such it meant) to a scheme, which, after 
all, was born of a spirit of dissatisfaction, 
because it was yet carly days to expect to 
rank with schools of long standing. He 
concluded his argument by saying if they 
felt they really wanted “ extras’’ they ought 
to pay for them out of their own pockets, or 
by other legitimate means, only the Doctor 
raust be left out of the question. Eventually 
he carried his point. However, by some 
means we could never make out, the Doctor 
got wind of what was brewing (we, of course, 
intended consulting him as soon as the 
money was collected), and asked a few down- 
right questions. By so doing he arrived at 
the truth. He highly approved the idea, 
and begged as a favour to be allowed to head 
the subscription list by a donation of ten 
pounds. It was but one of many instances 
in which he showed us our welfare and 
happiness was ever his firat consideration. 

You will notice in the preceding para- 
graph I have written we. I consider I had a 
perfect right so to do, seeing the juniors were 
invited to contribute. Every boy in the 
school gave up one whole week's pocket- 
money! And every boy: wrote home for a 
further subscription! And those “ flush ” of 
money contributed, over and above their 
week's pocket-money, sundry amounts, from 
twenty shillings (Steadfast), and fifteen 
shillings (Thorn), to one farthing. The 
latter was contributed by the Pessimist. He 
explained, he looked upon boats as highly 
dangerous; and that it wascertain a number 
of the boys would be drown-dead. Therefore 
his conscience would not permit of his con- 
tributing any larger sum over and above the 
tax levied (the week's pocket-money) to such 
an undesirable end. 

I happen to know that farthing was a ter- 


rible eyesore to the secretary, for it kept 
repeating itself in his accounts “ until he 
strong language did exclaim.’’ Toddles (who 
was something of a rising mathematician) 
pointed out that 100 farthings made a grand 
total of 2s. 1d.; but that an easier way might 
be found of disposing of the obnoxious item 
of currency by his (the secretary) adding 
another three farthings out of his own 
pocket, and setting down one penny. The 
hint was taken, the secretary subsequently 
refusing all sums under a penny ! 

There was no mistake the boys’ parents 
did dub up handsomely, so that when the 
grand total was struck, it was found to con- 
siderably exceed what was required for a 
couple of eight-oared boats. The committee 
decided, subject to the Doctor’s approval, to 
keep the balance in hand against * unfore- 
seen contingencies ’— it was thus entered in 
the minutes. Few imagined, at that time, 
what “ unforeseen contingencies,” in our case, 
really meant. 

The arrival of the boats was one of the 
red-letter days in the annals of Hillbrow 
Hall. They all came by train, on the same 
day, bran-new, fittings and all, from stem to 
stern. 

We had been given a whole holiday, to 
prepare a suitable reception for the public at 
large; and other arrangements. The boats 
were to be christened by Rosie, and duly 
launched. For this purpose certain of the 
seniors had placed themselves under Ben's 
tuition, and he had drilled them until he him- 
self declared there was every reason to sup- 
pose the launches would go off without a 
hitch. One of the “eights” was to be 
christened “ The Rosie,” and the other “ The 
Thistle.’ Rufus, who had a touch of the 
Irishman in him (so he said), asked where 
the shamrock came in? “ Why, in the 
badges, to be sure!” retorted Toddles. And 
so it did! 

A day-boy’s father, who was a large gen- 
tleman farmer, offered waggons, horses, and 
men to convey the boats from the station to 
the school. It was a well-timed offer, and 
was accepted in the spirit of true sincerity. 
The village band (a really good one as village 
bands go) also proffered their services to 
head the procession. They only bargained 
for refreshments, and these were provided on 
a bountiful scale. We provided a great 
number of flags. Toddles declared they were 
a miscellaneous lot—home-made, begged, 
bought, hired, and stolen—and so they were! 
But the school banner, which had been 
worked by Rosie and Mrs. Goodman, was 
indeed a valuable work of art. It was to be 
unfurled on this and all subsequent great 
occasions. It was in blue and silver. A 
warrior, in full armour, closed visor, drawn 
sword, and shield poised on his left arm, was 
represented lifelike. He was at the foot of 
a steep, rugged mountain, his drawn sword 
pointed upwards towards the summit, where 
a@ golden crown was suspended in space. 
His face was turned backward over his left 
shoulder, as if inviting others to follow. Io 
the middle of his shield, forming the sole 
escutcheon, was the single word—Gradatim ! 

I can tell you, boys, when the banner was 
first unfurled to our gaze, it made a great 
and lasting impression on us. Plainer than 
words it spoke to our hearts. The hill was 
Parnassus; the warrior’s whole deportment 
actually seemed lifelike, as the sun glistencd 
upon the tinsel and made it glow like 
burnished silver, plainly telling he was 


determined to “upward and onward ever.” 
Gradatim ! Henceforth it was our watchword. 
“Step by step "’ the warrior would reach the 
summit, and grasp the golden crown! It 
was a silent, pleading example we knew we 
would do well to follow. Somehow, we 
didn’t cheer—then: even the fickle, light- 
hearted juniors felt it was not a time for 
thoughtless jest, or a noisy, unmeaning ebul- 
lition of feeling. 

Villagers are easily worked up to curiosity 
pitch. ‘Trifles to others are important events 
tothem. As a rule, they have little to break 
the dull routine of their lives. In many 
villages the only break is a cricket match 
between local teams; the annual feast of a 
friendly society, and the fair held on the 
green, or in the street ; these latter, however, 
are now almost of the past. 

80 you will understand how the fact of 
their having heard of our procession, headed 
by the village band, was of sufficient impor- 
lance to cause old and young to sally forth, 
in best attire, and, at an early hour, wend 
their way to the station. 

We were marched down in charge of our 
respective masters; for, as Toddles put it, 
order was to be the order of the day. 

The band had preceded us, and was 
already discoursing lively strains, to the 
vident appreciation of the large group of 
sountry- people who surrounded the bands- 
nen. Our appearance—with flags flying, 
ind conducting ourselves in an orderly 
ashion, as we were forbidden to cheer until 
yar return to the school—was the signal for 
he villagers to set up a loud shout. The 
and struck up (appropriately, we thought) 
‘See the Conquering Hero comes.” The 
‘ompliment was not lost upon Dr. Goodman, 
vho headed the procession, and who bowed 
most to the ground in acknowledgment. 
Then the villagers gave three cheers, with 
ig dcum accompaniment ad lib. It was a 
reat in itself to hear the old gaffers baying 
way in good old broad country style ! 

The waggoners arrived at this juncture. 
They had evidently taken no little pains to 
et their teams up for the occasion. Many- 
oloured ribbons fluttored from the harness. 
tosettes and top-knots ornamented the 
alters. The collars weze surmounted by 
aneful bells, which rang right merrily as the 
jorses seemed to step in perfect rhythm. 
‘ae carters cracked tieir whips with reports 
ike pistol-shots, and the noble animals, 
aking the hint, tossed their heads and shook 
heir manes until, as Toddles declared, the 
ells “fired’’ equal to church bells at 
thristmas, and with a great deal more music 
n them, even though there was a slight 
rash of harmony! 

“Ain't it just prime!" cried Rufus, who, 
n his endeavours to stifle a cheer, had 
Imost become perpetual motion personified. 

“ Middlin’,” assentel the Pessimist. “ But 
omething’s sure to happen to mar the fes- 
ivities—it almost always does. I rather 
ih I'd not contributed anything.” 

"Oh, shut up! cried Tom. ‘ You almost 
arken the sky with your gloomy forebodings. 
Nhat, for goodness’ sake, can happen?” 

“That I don’t know. I don’t suppose any 
ives will be lost—though I’d not be o bit 
urprised—but something will be sure to 
app2n." 

“Of course it will—we'll have a day that 
hall long live in the annals of Hillbrow 
fall.”” 

“Yes, I think you will—but ——” 

“Shut up, Pessy!” indignantly cried 


fom. “If anything happens I hope it will 
all on you.” 
“No euch luck,” laughed Toddles. 


Fellows like Pessy, who are always meeting 

rouble half-way, don’t meet it at all.” 
Reprisals might have ensued, for our 

naster’s watchful eye was not upon us just 
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then; only the gates of the goods-yard were 
thrown open by an obliging porter, and the 
waggoners drove in and “set” the waggons 
ready to receive the boats, hidden as yet 
from our gaze by huge tarpaulins. 

Only Ben Brace, and the seniors he had 
drilled for the occasion, and the masters not 
required to keep us in order, were allowed to 
enter the yard. We “stood at ease” out- 
side, until the boats should be loaded and 
secured in the conveyances. This took, it 
seemed to us,a frightfully long time. But the 
interval was enlivened by the strains of the 
-band, and the station-master’s big dog, which 
would, much to the bandsmen's annoyance, 
persist in howling very much in a minor 
key all the time the band was playing. The 
Pessimist declared it was a sure sign some- 
thing was going to happen when a dog 
howled so mournfully, and that it would be 
worse than he had hitherto anticipated. 

“ Look here,” retorted Tom, “if anything 
does happen I’ll swear it was your croaking 
brought it about, and I'll give you a good 
hiding into the bargain.” Knowing Tom 
wag quite capable of putting his threat into 
practice, the Pessimist, for a time, held his 
peace; though his face, Toddles declared, 
was enough to cause an earthquake at any 
moment! 

The procession was now formed up. First 
came the school banner, carried by two 
seniors ; and very proud of their office they 
looked! Then came the band. Next was 
Dr. Goodman, supported (figurative language 
this) on either side by the two headmasters. 
Then came the conveyances containing the 
boats, in proper order, Ben Brace and his 
“crew” in single file on either side of them. 
The remainder of the boys, “fours deep,” 
brought up the rear. As for the villagers, 
not being under “ military” law, they took 
up whatever positions suited them. A 
number of rosy-cheeKed damsels led the van, 
and the bandsmen were continually casting 
languishing glances atthem. Toddles, in an 
injured tone, declared at times such as 
this the bandsmen always did get the best of 


it. What the best was, and how he knew, [ 
can’t imagine. Toddles always was enig- 
matical ! 


All being in readiness, the band struck up 
a lively tune. We waved our flags, and the 
villagers shouted. Then, stirring up clouds 
of dust, the triumphal march began. 

Fortunately the waggons were enabled to 
be drawn right down tothe river bank. The 
boats were carefully deposited on the grass. 
Then all crowded round, and they were 
admired, as they deserved. Beauties they 
were, too! As far as appearance went, 
our money had been judiciously expended. 
It now only remained to put them to the 
test. 

For this purpose we had made somewhat 
elaborate preparation. The river bank had 
been sloped to a proper angle. The slope 
was evenly planked, and the surface of the 
planks well greased. We calculated on 
having some miniature launches, and in all 
cases the crews were to be on board at the 
time of pushing off! Ben guaranteed no 
accidents should happen, and we certainly 
did not see how any could occur. Yet the 
outcome of the arrangement was a laughable 
incident. 

The first “ eight ” was put in position on 
the “slip,” and held there by a number 
of seniors in boating costume. The “crew” 
were in readiness, and got aboard. Steadfast 
took stroke oar, and Tom Goodman (as a 
compliment to the Doctor) was chosen cox. 
A good cox. he afterwards proved himself, so 
there was little favouritism about it, though 
some of the juniors were jealous at the 
time. 

The Doctor made a short speech, every 
word of which I have forgotten. 
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Then one of the masters handed Rosie a 
glass of wine. She held it aloft. 

“ The Rosie!" she said. “May she and 
her crew ever prove worthy the name.” 
And accidentally (or designedly !) she cast 
the wine indiscriminately over boat and 
crew! The greater part went slap into 
Steadfast’s face, partially blinding him. 
What a haw! haw! there was from the 
rustics! And didn’t the juniors shout and 
dance with glee! And didn’t we chaff dear 
old Steadfast, and tell him to open his 
mouth next time! And didn’t Rosie blush. 
and make believe to hide behind her mother ! 
But, somehow, the Pessimist didn't seem to 
enjoy the joke. 

“T say,” confidentially said he to Tom, 
“what a waste of good wine! Now if we 
had a little served out all round, it would be 
a christening to some purpose. 

“Shut up!" interposed Toddles. “ Water 
is good enough to christen the likes of you 
any time.” 

Before the Doctor fully realised what 
Rosie had done (unless, as I strongly sus- 
pect, he was a party to it), he had given the 
signal {for the launch. The pushers-off 
exerted themselves with a will. The boat 
glided down the “slip,” gracefully took the 
water, and shot straight for the opposite 
bank. The cox. gave the rudder-line a pull, 
and she came round up-stream in a splendid 
curve. The oars flashed and fell into the 
water, and away she went. 

Bat at first our attention had been wholly 
occupied by an amusing incident, fortunately 
attended by no direful result. I fancy the 
pushers off, in their excitement, had forgotten 
the greased plane, for they heedlessly ven- 
tured upon it in an attempt to give the boat 
an extra shove. It was a caution to see the 
way their legs shot from under them! Down 
the “slip,” in the rear of the boat, they 
went, taking up spontaneously most gro- 
tesque attitudes, until, like a hundredweight 
of coals shot down a grating, plunge suc- 
ceeded plunge until all had disappeared ! 

Swimmers all, they easily came back to 
terra firma—none the worse for their duck- 
ing, it is true, but looking terribly foolish 
asour mirthful shouts rang in their ears 

In the meantime the other launches were 
proceeded with, until all the boats and 
canoes were upon thé river. Decorated with 
flags, and.their crews in showy boating 
costume, they lent additional effect to the 
scene. Turn and turn about was the order 
of procedure, until every boy in the school, 
the Doctor, Mrs. Goodman, and Rosie, and a 
great number of the visitors, had been on the 
r.ver. Finally, the boats were formed in line 
up-stream, to be rowed in procession slowly 
down to the boathouse, where Ben was 
waiting to securely moor them. 

It was at this juncture that another boat 
appeared, having three occupants, one only 
of whom was rowing, coming down stream. 
In a moment a magic word was passed round 
— The Squire!” 

Though none of us were aware of the fact, 
Squire Melford indeed it was. I happened 
to be glancing at the Doctor's face at that 
moment, and saw it suddenly cloud ; then he 
bent his head to one of the masters, but low 
ashe spoke, asI_ was close tohim, Iheard what 
hesaid : “I fear we have been too premature. 
I fully intended obtaining Squire Melford's 
permission to row over the lower reaches, 
only he was abroad. His present visit looks 
antagonistic.” 

Yo indeed it was. The man who was 
rowing was in velveteen—possibly a game- 
keeper. He who steered was a gentleman of 
middle age—the agent, I came to know. 
The Squire sat listlessly in the bow. When 
opposite us, the boat was steered in close 
under the banks ‘Lhe Squire jstood up. 

«Ig Dr. Goodman( préserit)? "(inquired he. 
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The Doctor stepped forward, and bowed. 

“Tam Squire Melford,” in calm, measured 
tones. ‘‘ Chancing to be on the river to-day, 
I was attracted by the sounds of your gala. 
I was not aware you intended putting boats 
on the river; neither was it any business of 
mine. But you may not be aware I greatly 
object to any form of trespass.” 

“ Neither my pupils nor I ever contemplated 
8 trespass on your property,” quietly said the 
Doctor. ‘I have had no opportunity of 
communicating with you—you being abroad 
—otherwise it was my intention to have 
asked permission for my pupils to row over 
some of the lower reaches of the river.” 

“<A letter through my agcnt would have 
elicited a reply, and kept you from a false 
position, which you do not seem to realise. 
I repeat, I am jealous of my rights, and can 
make no exception in your favour.” 
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“Tam glad we thus early understand each 
other,” replied the Doctor, becoming very 
dignified; “(and as you are so jealous of 
your rights as to allow a petty personal 
feeling to bias you in this matter, I and mine 
shall be equally jealous of our rights.” 

“TI ask for nothing more. To-morrow 
I will take steps to have my boundary 
plainly set forth. From what I see, it is 
evident your boundary is not very clearly 
define ee 

Obeying his master’s signal, the boat- 
man rowed away up-stream. Some of us 
began to hiss. The Doctor at once turned 
upon us. 

“ Bilence !” sternly cried he. ‘ This isno 
time for further insult, or vulgar display of 
feeling.” 

It was easy to see the Doctor was much 
annoyed by the incident, though he did his 


best to keep up the harmony and enjoyment 
mbich had hitherto attended throughout the 

y 

The procession rowed down to the bost- 
house, and was loudly cheered. The band 
continued to play bright, lively airs. Soon 
the lads and lasses were all a-jogging in a 
country dance. Then came a fine display of 
fireworks-to “top up.” Then the twilight of 
the summer eve closed in around; and the 
visitors, well satisfied with the entertainment 
provided, giving a last ringing hurrah! 
homeward wended their way. 

But the Squire's visit, and disguised 
threate, had left a gloomy impression 
behind; and many of us—particularly the 
Pessimist—felt the fature of Hillbrow Hai 
was shadowed by a cloud we might never be 
able to dispel! 

(To be continued.) 
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HE lights were turned out in the dormitory, 
of course, for that old humbug George 
had just gone his rounds. But nobody felt 
the least sleepy. How could we when it was 
only half past nine, and the moon shining in 
through the big end window; so brightly, a 
fellow could have done his prep. by its light. 

“T call it a beastly shame ordering us to 
bed at nine as if we were a set of kids,” 
grumbled Jenkyns, giving a kick that sent 
his blankets all on the floor. “ Here you, Wil- 
son, what are you grinning at ? You just pick 
up those thingamabobs, and spread them on 
my bed again. Mind you do it properly, too.” 

“Gha’n't,” answered Wilson. He was a 
small fellow, but cheeky enough for anything. 
“Get up and fetch your own toggery if you 
want it, you old porcupine.” 

Of course Jenkyns wasn't going to stand 
that, from a second-form boy, and though the 
moment the words were out of Wilson’s 
mouth he ducked under the bedclothes, the 
pillow Jenkyns let fly caught him pretty 
straight, I can tell you. Outof bed he slipped 
in an instant, and shot it back again, but 
Jenkyns was out too, and at it they went the 
two of them. Not for long though. It’s all 
very well to read yarns about small boys 
beating big ones, but you just ask any boy 
you know. He'll tell you what bosh that is. 
Jenkyns was a head taller than Wilson, and in 
about five minutes he had Wilson on the floor, 
and was sitting very comfortably on the top 
of him.” 

“Qh! oh! oh!” sung out Wilson. 
“ Some one lift his great carcase off, before 
I'm smothered altogether; honour bright, 
Porky, I'll tuck you up in your little bed as 
neatly as your ma; only let me up.” 

“That cock won’t fight, young man,” said 
Porky, giving another dump of his fat body 
to emphasise his words. “‘ You've been guilty 
of insubordination, Master Will, and you'll 
have to suffer accordingly. I don't feel like 
snoozing for another hour or so yet, so you'll 
have to tell me a tale.” 

“ Can't,” gasped Wilson, ineffectually trying 
to wriggle out. “I don’t know any but that 
one about my grandfather's ghost, and——” 

“I say, Jenkyns,” put in Forrester from the 
bed opposite, while he leaned over and made 
a snatch at the tail of Wilson’s nightshirt ; 
“if you’re going to make that young ‘un bore 
the life out of us again with that grandfather 
of his, Plinterfere. Flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand any more of him than we've had 
already.” 

“You just shut up, Forrester,” Jenkyns 
made reply, settling himself anew on a softer 


“CARROTS” STORY. 


By Brown Paterson, 
Author of * How we Got Vur Edelweiss,” «te. 


part of his victim's stomach ; “I’m notgoing 
to. That venerable patriarch of yours won't 
pass muster any longer Flapperty, so ‘try 
again, my young friend,’ as old Buoby says 
—‘ think, sir, think.’ ” 

“Think! How can a fellow think when 
he's being squeezed into pulp? I say, you 
fellows, I'll give any of you that cake I got 
from home yesterday, if you'll haul this 
elephant off the top of me?” 

“Very good idea,” observed Porky coolly. 
“ Forrester, open his box and get it out. We'll 
eat it while he talks.” 

“ Oh, Isay!” grumbled the hapless Wilson, 
while Forrester and another boy, nothing loth, 
hunted in his trousers’ pockets for his keys. 
“T like that. You are a sneak, Porky. Why 
don’t you worry King? He can tell stories 
like a padre. He told mea ripping one that 
day you fellows were out bathing, when we had 
to stop in and do our French, worse luck.” 


“King!” ejaculated Jenkyns, turning 
round to the new fellow's bed—* that 
youngster!” 


“Yes, King,” Wilson repeated, with a de- 
sperate fling that sent Jenkyns suddenly over 
on his back. ‘“ You get him to tell you that 
yarn, and let me alone.” 

He pitched Jenkyns’ blankets on the bed 
anyhow, and skipped into his own, before 
Porky could get up. ‘Go ahead, King,” he 
said; ‘it’s Al, you fellows. Beats my grand- 
father all to sticks.” 

« Yes, go ahead, King,” we all cried then, and 
Jenkyns, shaking his fist at Wilson, observed, 
“ All serene, but if King doesn’t come up to 
the mark, I’ll let you know, Wilson, you little 
beggar. Handover that cake, Forrester: shares 
all round, but none for Flapperty unless the 
tale comes up to promise.” 

“Heads you lose, tales I win,” murmured 
the incorrigible Wilson from under the bed- 
cover, but a wet sponge in Porky's determined 
hands soon reduced him to silence, and King, 
the new boy, who had carroty hair, and a 
face all over freckles, began : 

“It isn’t much of a tale, you know ; it was 
just something that happened to my cousin 
and me the winter before last —_” 

“ Cut explanations,” commanded Jenkyns, 
with his mouth full of cake. ‘‘ Good notion 
of cekes your aunt has, Flapperty. You 
can tell her I said so, old man. Almonds 
specially recommended.” 

“You’re a beast, Porky,” remonstrated 
Wilson. “ Wait till you want your next 
lines done, that’s all. You needn't come to 
me after stuffing away at my things.” 

“Keep your hair on, old fellow,” said 


Porky easily, breaking off, however, a smzi 
scrap from the outside edges and tossing !: 
over. “ Here, you can have this to keep 30a 
sweet. Drive along, Carrots.” 

“Well, you see,’ resumed Carrots, 
was visiting at my uncle’s down Plym 
way. He’s a mine manager, and Tom 
that’s my cousin-—and I used to go with bh 
pretty often when he went the round of 
shafts. So one morning he was driving i: 
Plymouth to do some business at the rai.- 
way station, and Tom and I stuck ourse!ve< 
up on the back seat of the trap, and went 
too. His business was at the goods staticr. 
and we waited to watch the horse while }: 
went inside. We could see the top of }:~ 
bald head through the window, as he lea2 
over the desk talking to the clerk, and there 
was a jolly fire in there, which was aii 
right for him, but outside, in that high dor. 
cart, with the east wind blowing straight :1 
our faces, and the frost turning our breath 
to blue smoke, it wasn't very agreeable io: 
us. So after a while we got tired of it.” 

“¢T say,’ said my cousin, ‘I’m as stiff a= 
monument. Let's slip down into those tru 
yonder and have a game. Rupert's all ric! 

“So we left Rupert to look after himseli, 
with the reins tied to a post, and climbed 
into one of the trucks. It was full of stras. 

and we played at Indians lying in ambu:h 
till we were as warm and cosy as anythir:. 
and we had pretty well forgotten all about 
Uncle or Rupert either. All at once all tty 
trucks gave ajar. I was pretending to & 
creeping through the prairie grass after Tc. 
and the collision knocked me right over oo 
the top of him. But we hadn’t time 
think about that, in our surprise to find th 
trucks were moving, and every instant ¢ 
faster. I jumped to the side, but Tcu 
caught me. 

“You'll be killed,’ he shouted ; ‘it's to 
late for that now.’ 

« At that very minute we saw Uncle con” 
out at the office door and stare up and dor 
the yard, looking for us. Of course he never 
thought of turning his head the way of the 
trucks, which were now rumbling out of the 
station at a good speed. Tom threw hims¢!! 
down on the straw and roared with laughter. 
So did I. ‘Here’s a rum go,’ said Tom. 3: 
last, when we had dried our eyes. ‘Wert 
off this time, and no mistake.’ 

“«« And where shall we get down?’ J askel. 
for you see I was rather of opinion we wou: 
catch it, when we got back, from Unt? 
Henry. 

“ Who) cares?’ sung Tom, jumping o 


“What is thatP” 
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and looking along the long row of trucks 
between us and the engine. We were the 
third truck from the end, and I should say 
there were about forty of them. ‘ We'll 
get a wigging, anyhow, when we get home,’ 
he said, ‘so there's no particular hurry. I 
don’t believe these trucks stop at a single 
station between this and Truro, anyway.’ 

“T was rather taken aback at that, and so 
was Tom, when we had thought about it a 
bit, for it was a good long time since break- 
fast, and we were both beginning to feel 
hungry. 

“Never mind,’ said Tom, ‘ we're prisoners 
going to the front—pvovisions in kit, one 
apple and a bit of toffee. The first chance 
we get we'll make a sortie and desert, and 
find our way back to the camp again.’ 

“So we squatted down in a hole in the 
straw and cut the apple in two halves, and 
also shared the toffee between us. We were 
quite warm, and I would have been as jolly 
as a sand-boy, but for thinking every now 
and then what a stew Uncle Henry must be 
getting into, when we did not turn up. Tom 
was just taking a right good suck of the 
sweet-stuff when, all at once, the toffee 
dropped out of his mouth into his lap, and 
his face turned as pale asa sheet. He was 
opposite to me, and so saw over my -head 
into the two trucks behind us. ‘What's the 
matter?’ I cried ; but he could not speak, so 
I turned round to see for myself. There, in 
the next truck, just raised above the edge 
of the side, the face of a man appeared. He 
was bare-headed, and his grey hair was 
blowing about with the wind, but his eyes 
were what frightened us. They seemed to 
glare at us like an angry dog's, and yet he 
gave a sort of smile when he saw what a 
scare we were in. He looked at us for a 
moment or 80 quite coolly, and then he began 
to climb over into our truck. I think I 
would have squealed then, but there was no 
sound left in me. We just sat and watched 
him, both of us speechless with fright. You 
see it came upon us with such a start to 
find we were not the only passengers, as we 
had supposed, in that goods train, and 
besides two years ago I was only a youngster. 
Tom was a year older ; but that man was s0 
horrible-looking! He had a long leather 
apron like what carpenters wear, and down 
one side there was a wavering dark red 
streak, which made me shake to look at. 
He had a hammer stuck in his belt, and 
even yet, I can tell you, I can see his eyes 
when I shut my own. 

“¢A very cold morning to be travelling, 
young gentlemen,’ he began, as he settled 
himself down on the straw beside us. ‘ Very 
cold, indeed.’ 

“He made a snatch at Tom's cap while 
he spoke, and stuck it on his own head. 

“© You've a good head for your size, young- 
ster,’ he observed. ‘Fits me like a glove, 
this cap of yours.’ He gave a queer sort of 
laugh, and peered close into Toin’s face. I 
saw Tom shiver and draw back. 

“Very snug and comfortable here,’ our 
visitor went on—‘and quiet. I could 
smash both your brains out easily,and nobody 
would ever know. Ha, ha! wouldn’t I like 
to just? Ihad some good fun at that only 
yesterday. Kun away from school, eh?’ 
he went on, without a moment's stop. ‘I 
have.’ 

“Tom shook his head, and held out the bit 
of toffee. ‘Like a piece?’ he asked. His 
face, I thought, wasn’t quite so white now, 
and somehow I began to grow not quite 
so frightened myself when I saw him pluck up. 

“The man rammed the toffee holus bolus 
into his mouth, and smacked his lips just 
like & baby over it. 

“*Good!’ he said. ‘Got any more?’ 

“*No,’ answered Tom, as sober as a judge, 

‘ut I'll buy you some more to-morrow!’ 
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“The horrible creature looked at him in 
@ cunning sort of fashion. ‘ Where’s the 
money ?’ he asked. 

“Tom put his hand into his trouser pocket 
and brought out sixpence and three pennies. 
‘Plenty there,’ he said, giving it all over. 
The man took the change and rattled it up 
and down in his hand, smiling all the time. 
As for me, I couldn’t think what Tom was up 
to, and sat as scared as I could be at the end 
farthest away from the man and nearest to 
the engine--—” 

“Why didn’t you sing out to the driver. 
you duffers?” interrupted Jenkyns. We were 
all listening now to King with all our ears. 

“Couldn't,” King answered. ‘I told you 
the wind was blowing, and between that and 
the noise of the train he wouldn’t have heard. 
And, besides, 1 think we were too jolly well 
funked; at least I know I was. 


“*Can you spell?’ said the man, when he 
had grabbed up all the toffee—*Ican. Prv 
lmogstung b Plymouth.’ Then off he 


started again, gabbling out letters without 
any meaning, always smiling at us in that 
horrid, cruel way, and drawing his hand 
along his hammer up and down, up and down, 
till I could not keep my eyes off him. 

“All at once he stopped as suddenly as he 
had started, and said to Tom, ‘ Now it’s your 
turn.’ 

“<All right!’ said Tom. ‘Change places, 
old fellow.’ 

“ «What for ?’ he asked, with that cunning 
look on his face again. 

“*Why, if you’re master, you must sit in 
the master’s place, of course,’ my cousin 
replied, as coolly as if we had been playing 
school in the parlour at home, though his 
face was pretty white still, and I could see his 
eyes always turning, like mine, to that 
awful blood mark on the man’s apron. 

“+* So I should, to be sure,’ the carpenter 
returned quite pleased, and so they crossed 
over. 

“ Well, this move. you see, brought the man 
with his back to me, and me opposite Tom. 
The next minute Tom statted spelling. I 
didn’t listen much at first, but presently 
T heard him shout ‘D-i-c-k,’ and that made 
me look up, for Dick’s my name, you know. 
He was staring straight at the man, but 
somehow—I can't tell you how—it came into 
my head all at once that he was talking to 
we in the jargon he was roaring so loudly, 
that even above the noise of the wind I could 
make out every letter. And so he was, for 
presently he spelt out, ‘c-l-i-m-b t-h-e 
t-r-u-c-k-8 a-n-d t-e-l-l t-h-e d-r-i-v-e-r.’ 

“ Well, I didn’t much like the job, but—I 
did it. Tom kept spelling away, and I 
suppose the man was tired, for he sat quite 
still, as if he was amused by the noise; and 
ina minute or two I slipped over into the 
next truck with my heart going thump, 
thump, lest he should hear the racket I made 
and look round. But he didn’t; and after I 
had stopped half a second to get my breath, 
as it were, I started again, and went along 
the whole line till I reached the engine.” 

King stopped here, as if his story had 
reached its conclusion. 

“Go on; tell the rest,” the boys eagerly 
exclaimed. 

“That's all,” said King-—“ there isn’t any 
more. The engine-driver stopped the train, 
and he and the stoker ran back and got hold 
of the man. He had fallen half asleep in 
the straw, and Tom was sitting shaking as if 
he had a fit, they said afterwards.” 

“ And who was the fellow?” asked Porky 
excitedly. 

“An escaped lunatic from the Plymouth 
workhouse. He ran away the day before, 
after nearly braining one of the keepers with 
his hammer. I suppose he had got into the 
trucks the same way as we did, and been 
hidden there all night.” 


“Well, I call your cousin a brick,” pro- 
nounced Forrester. “ Why didn’t he come to 
school, too?” 

“He's in France at a boarding-school 
now,” answered King. “ He had a fever after 
the fright.” 

“Had you?” 

“No,” answered Eng modestly, as Porky 
flung him and Wilson all that was left of the 
cake. ‘I did nothing, you see.” 


A SKATER. 
By Rev. J. Hupson, ma. 


aw dazed with the madness of motion. 
I am flushed with the flight as of 
wings ; 
I exult with intensest devotion 
In the power that such ecstasy brings. 


I am swept with a swiftness increasing, 
In the pride of a measureless might ; 

I am filled with o joy never-ceasing, 
Nor falter my feet in their flight. 


My good skates as they bear me are waking 
Magic music that thrills with delight, 
The light-falling filakelets are making 
All my limbs cased completely in white. 


I could tell of fair Nature entrancing, 
When she puts on her Winter attire ; 
Of the icicle-barbs that are glancing 
In the sunlight like arrows of fire. 


Of the isles on the mere that are showinz 
Sweet as Fairy-land fabled of old; 

Of the ferns and the fells that are glowing 
With a lustre like gems or like gold. 


I could tell of the glory so splendid 
Of the sun when he shines in mid-sky. 
Of the glow when his course is now ended, 
And as homewards at sunset I fly. 


But the whirr of wild blades that ave 
wheeling 
Fast as flakes of the far-driven snow, 
Till they set the whole human brain reeling, 
Is the sum of the bliss that I know. 


Sympathy Misapplied. 


Kixpiy Oup GENT: “ My poor lad, why are you out 
in this pouring rain?" 

Poor LAD: “It’sall right, sir: T'm only scoring off 
my brother Jack for his cheek. These are bis clothes, 
aud I'm shripkiug them for Lim!” 
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NINE MEN'S MORRIS. 
By Don Ratpxo, 
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Author of “ Some Methods of Cipher Writing,” “ The Grate Cipher,” ete, ete. 


‘t would be a very interesting study, for 
anyone having the time and inclination 
for the subjoct, to trace the evolution of our 
national games. Take, for {nstance, the game 
ofcricket. Who, on looking at the pictures 
and engravings of the game as played at the 
beginning of the century, in which the 
players are depicted as clad in garments 
most fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
wearing hats that would tempt o modern 
street arab to institute impertinent inquiries 
as to the locality in which they were obtained, 
would recognise the progenitor of our present- 
day cricket? Then, travelling farther back 
still through the corridors of time, one can 
almost imagine some astute individual con- 
ceiving a game which should be a combina- 
tion of bat-trap and ball, and rounders, and 
8 on ad infinitum, each game being an 
adaptation of one or more games, which, in 
their turn, are adaptations and combinations 
of others. 

Considering the game of Nine Men‘s Morris 
in this light, one must conclude that its only 
possible parent is the familiar game of 
noughts and crosses, of which it is an 
idealised form, and which, in its turn, is a 
game of such absolute simplicity, that one 
cannot conceive that it ever had a parent at 
all, but, like Topsy, must have “ growed,” or 
sprung self-created, like Venus Aphrodite. 
That the game itself, in point of antiquity, is 
no chicken can be easily ascertained, for it 
waswell-known in Shakespeare's time, as may 
be seen by reference to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Act II. Scene 2 There 
Titania, the Queen of the Fairies, after 
describing the ravages of the floods, and 
stating that the rivers had burst their banks, 
the corn was rotted, and the crows fatted 
with the murrain flock, goes on to say: 


“The nine men's morris is filled up with mii.” 


And the commentators inform us that in 
Shakespeare’s days it was the custom of the 
shepherds and ploughboys of Warwickshire 
and the Midland Counties to play the game 
by cutting out a ‘ board "’ on the green turf, 
or “leys,"’ or the grass on the edges of the 
ploughed fields, and that consequently in the 
tainy seasons, when the lowing kine wound 


slowly o'er the lea, they would, in the ver-. 


nacular, play Hamlet with the primitive 
boards, which would soon get filled with mud. 
They also tell us that the game is known by 
the name of merrils, merelles, or morrells, and 
they trace the derivation of the name from 
mattrus, a moor, or morum, a mulberry, 
owing to its having been played with black 
pieces or pawns ; but this, we think, is rather 
far-fetched. 

And now to proceed to a consideration of the 
Game itself. The board is formed of three 
oblongs, as in the subjoined figure, joined to- 
gether by four lines which bisect the lines of 
every oblong. The board may be drawnona 
Piece of paper or cardboard, in which case the 
men may be ordinary draughts, or bone 
counters of different colours. When tho 
writer has played the game he has generally 
found it preferable to have a board with pegs, 
and such a board may easily be constructed 
out of an old cigar-box lid, on which the 
lines of the oblongs have been burnt out, and 
in which holes have been drilled for the 


Rach player has nine men, and the first 
stage of the game, called “‘ placing,” consists 
ineach player alternately placing one of his 
men in one of the holes, or on one of the 
corners, as the case may be, of the board. It 
will be seen that there are twenty-four places 
on which a man may be put, and the first 
Player has thus the choice of twenty-four 


positions. The object of the player, as in 
noughts and crosses, is to get three men in a 
line, when he may take, or impound, one of 
his opponent’s men. This was usually put 
into the “ pound,” which was the enclosure 
formed by the inner square. But it will be 
found more convenient to take away the 
captured man altogether, as in draughts. It 


would, perhaps, be better to mention here, 
that the player cannot take one of the men 
that his opponent has got into line, but must 
restrict himself to one of the others. 


If both players get all their men placed, 
without having any impounded, it will be 
noticed that there are still six vacant places 
left on the board. The second portion of the 
game, or “moving,” now begins. In this, 
each player may move a man from one 
position along a line to the next, provided 
that the next position is not occupied by one 
of his own, cr one of his opponent’s men. 
For instance, a player with a man at the posi- 
tion marked 5, on the subjoined board, may 
move it to 2, 8, 4,or 6. The object in mov- 
ing, like that in placing, is to form a line and 
to denude the opponent of as many of his 
men as possible. 

Whenone of the players is reduced to three 
men, the third portion of the game, called 
“ hopping,” comes into hop— , beg pardon, 
operation. In this, a player in any one 
position may hop his man to any other an- 
occupied position. In this way,a player at 
19 can hop to 7, 6, 24, ete., either to form a 
line himself, or to hinder his opponent from 
so doing. 

Having now given a description of the 
game, it will, perhaps, be advisable to give 
anexample. Therefore, let anyone desirous 
of going farther into the matter, constract a 
board in accordance with the figure, and 
place the men as hereunder directed. Let 
us tate, at the outset, that the example is not 
given as a model game, but simply to show 
the method of playing. The player will 
readily discover many better moves than 
those made, but let him not be too ready to 
carp—rather let him give the writer the 
credit of having made the mistakes, as he 
may consider them, of malice aforethought. 

Now to our game. Let the men be placed 
alternately as follows: 

White 
5 
8 2 


Black 
6 


This move of Black is, as will be seen, 
compulsory, to stop White from making a 
line at the outset. 


White Black 

9 7 (compulsory) 
13 18 (compulsory) 
14 15 (compulsory) 


White is now obliged to act on the defen- 
sive by placing a man at 8, for if Black were 
allowed to place one there he could complete 
a line at 1 or 24. 


White Black 
3 16 

By this move Black is enabled to complete 
a line either at 12 or 17, as White cannot 
stop both places in one move. 

White Black 
17 12 (lines) 

Black now has the option of removing one 
of White's men. Let us assume that he 
removes the one just placed by White at 17. 
White must again replace it by another, in 
onder to stop Black completing a line there 
also. 


White Black 
17 11 
10 4 


All of the men being now placed, the 
second part of the game commences. 
White Black 
14 to 21 11 to 19 
White’s move of 14 to 21 was made with 
the idea of forming a lino at 17, 20, 23, but 
he has not time to doit, as Black, in the next 
move, completes a line at 4, 11, 19, unless 
stopped by White’s man at 11. This is 
unfortunate, as it is the man he had looked 
forward to getting to 23. 


White Black 
10 to 1l 15 to 24 
3to15 6 to 14 
5to 6 24 to 23 
15to 3 19 to 20 
6to 5 23 to 22 
3to 15 20 to 23 
17 to 20 
Black cannot stop White lining at 19 now. 
White Block 
22 to 10 
11 to 19 (pounds 10) 12 to 11 
15 to 24 11 to 12 (pounds 5) 
19 to1l 2to & 
11 to 19 (pounds 5) 12to 11 
24 to 15 11 to 12 (pounds 13) 
19 toll l4to 6 
11 to 19 (pounds 23) 16 to 17 
9 to 13 17 to 16 (pounds 8) 


This is very bad exercise of Black’s option, 
because he now gives White the chance of 
lining at every move by moving backwards 
and forwards between 21 and 14. 


White Black 
21 to 14 (pounds 6) 12 toll 
14 to 21 (pounds 11) 4toll 


When White pounds the next man, Black, 
being reduced to three men, has the privilege 
of hopping. He must therefore exercise a 
little discretion as to which of Black’s men 


he takes. 
White Black 
21 w 14 (pounds 16) 18 to 21 
20 to 17 21 to 10 
17 to 16 7 to 12 (pounds 16) 
14 to 21 10 to 14 
21 to 20 14 to 10 (pounds any). 


When Black has pounded his next man, 
White begins to hop, and whichever man 
Black pounds, White can line either at 14 or 
21, and thus wins the game. 

A hint or two to intending players may 
not be amiss. Always block up your op- 
ponent's game as much as possible, con- 
sistent with allowing free motion to your 
own men. The advantages of being able to 
line at every move, as in the above game, 
where White lined alternately at 14 and 21, 
are sclf-apparent. 

A little practice at the game will reveal 
unthought of complications and beauties 
which will amply repay o little trouble. 
This is astonishing in a game which is so 
exceedingly simple that it could be learnt 
a!most by an infant inyarms, 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


HAD extinguished my candle, and was creep- 
ing over the pile of gravel and stones 
quite unconcernedly, when I was brought up 
suddenly by a bloodcurdling sight. Right 
across the passage, coiled in long curves 
which reached from side to side, was the 
biggest serpent I had ever seen!—and I had 
been to Barnum’s in New York, and he had 
some large ones. 

The dread reptile was alert too; its head 
was reared up in the midst; it was swaying 
it to and fro most horribly. 1 could not 
move, I did not dare to, for directly my eyes 


fell upon the creature, I was paralysed with 
fear. To pass it, I saw, was impossible; to 
attempt to kill it in that narrow space seemed 
to be out of the question ; besides, the only 
weapons I had were my driving-pick and 
shovel—poor tools to face that fearful thing 
with. 1 leant on the pile of dirt, as I gazed 
intently at the creature. I was wet with per- 
spiration, yet a cold shiver ran through me. 
I must have remained thus for half-an- 
hour, making no sound. Gradually the snake 
ceased moving; I saw its head sink on one 
of its great coils, its eyes closed, and it seemed 
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(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART 11.—continued. 


to sleep; and I was thinking, wondering, what 
was best to do. 

Dare I sneak past it as it slept? Could 
I do so safely? In that narrow tunnel I 
realised that it was not practicable; and yet 
what other course could I adopt? To test 
its watchfalness, its alertness, I rolled a 
pebble gently towards it. Instantly its head 
was up again, its spiteful eyes were open, 
and for another half-hour, at least, it swung 
from side to side, and my gaze was fixed on 
it with horror, whilst I wondered what the 
end would be. 


I could hear its hiss. I was in mortal 
terror—no doubt of it. It was becoming 
late too; pretty soon they would be ex- 
pecting me at home, and they knew where I 
was working; they would come for me, 
fearing an accident—and, ah! I thought to 
myself, such an accident ! 

I was so unnerved I could not think very 
clearly ; every idea that wandered through 
my brain looked equally impossible ; then it 
suddenly occurred to me that if, when any 
of the others came to search for me, they 
came into the drive, they would so frightes 


“There the great creature lay, blocking my way.” 


All the yarns I had heard from Stead and 
others about the terrible Australian reptiles 
came crowding through my memory with 
their awful import. I was sick with fear, 
unnerved with horror. I pity anyone who 
has to undergo the torment I suffered that 
afternoon. 

There the great creature lay, blocking my 
way to safety with its glittering folds, which 
were dashed here and there with brilliant 
sunlight. As it swung its head my way, I 
could mark its evil eyes, I could see its 
forked tongue flickering from its cruel lips, 


the snake that it would rash in across the 
heap on which I leant—and then !—the 
thought almost made me faint. 

The opening of the tunnel faced to the 
west. I saw the sun sinking towards his 
setting; I could see people passing in the 
distance, going home from work. 1 knew 
that night was near, and there was I, spell- 
bound ; I dared not stir, I almost feared © 
breathe. 

Later, when the full glory of the sun’s last 
rays lit up the opening in front of me, ! 
heard Charlie’s voice hailing me. He kne* 


Iwas within, for my hat and overshirt were 
slung on a bush outside. At the mouth of 
the gallery I heard him. ‘“ Tom! hi! Tom! 
are you in there?’ he cried. “Hi! Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

I saw him coming in, stooping low. As 
he appeared, the serpent started up eagerly; 
every inch of it was moving, its awful head 
was darting about the tunnel, its venomous- 
looking tongue was constantly protruding 
and flickering with agitation, and its awful 
hisses reverberated through the dismal 
burrow. Then I burst out—I could contain 
myself no longer. ‘Charlie! ” I screamed ; 
“Stop! Don’t come in, don’t come nearer! 
There’s a tremendous snake in here with me. 
ae can’t pass it to come out. What shall we 
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My voice alarmed my terrible companion ; 
it gave one glance in my direction, then 

towards the entrance, where Charlie 
was crouching. At sight of him the dread 
reptile came gliding back again towards 
me. I yelled in horror, and it turned 
again towards the opening where Charlie 
stood. I called to him to move aside, to 
make a way for it; but he misunderstood me, 
for in my agitation I expect I spoke un- 
intelligibly; as when it was, as I fervently 
hoped, about to rush clean out and release 
me, I saw his pick-handle come down 
across the thickest part of it with such 
a hearty whack that I thought he mast 
have killed it ; instead of which, it drew itself 
back in an attitude of defiance, though I 
still hoped the powerful blow I had seen 
my dear chum deal had at least disabled 
it. 

But the creature thought better of it; it 
changed its mood, lowered its head again, 
sought to escape, to hide itself within the 
tunnel, and it was gliding towards me once 
more! 

Meanwhile, I had sprung across the inter- 
vening ridge of rubbish, and I had nothing 
between me and my adversary. In my 
hands I held my shovel only ; the position of 
affairs was really worse than ever, but now 
my blood was up, a friend was near, I 
must fight for my life! And fight I did, I 
can assure you. Fear, excitement, horror, 
all combined to give me nerve. As the 
beast glided along the floor towards me,I 
was ready. It came swiftly, its head but a 
few inches from the earth. I was braced up, 
I suppose, with agony, with determination 
too; for, as itcame within arm’s length of me 
—I really don’t believe it saw me, I was so 
still, so rigid—I brought the shovel flat down 
upon its head, and instantly threw my whole 
weight upon it, striving to hold it. 

I did hold it, too; then, like a flash, the 
great cold coils were wound around me; they 
were twining about my legs andarms. Icould 
feel ita powerful contortions under the shovel- 
blade, as it struggled to free itself. I yelled 
then, I screamed to Charlie to come in, and 
he did so quickly, and added his weight to 
mine. We pressed down with all four knees, 
and, as we pressed and held, the coils of the 
serpent circled about us both, and made us 
fear that, even with our strength, with all the 
power we were exerting, the thing would yet 
master us, and its head be drawn from 
underneath us, and we should be at its 
mercy. 

But then Charlie whipped out his fossick- 
ing-knife, which luckily was sharp, and 
commenced to hack at the brute’s throat 
just clear of the shovel. At that the coils, 
the contortions of the reptile became still 
more strenuous ; it twined its folds about us 
with intenser vigour, and its head seemed 
ever to be on the very point of slipping from 
under us. Still Charlie hacked and slashed. 
At last he had cut clean through, and we 
knew that we were saved ! 

Bat the headless body of the creature 


’ > 
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curved and contorted still ; yet it did so aim- 
lessly; we felt that we had conquered. 
Cautiously we raised ourselves, and there the 
head lay impotent—harmless but terrible, 
for the eyes still rolled, the jaws still moved, 
though they had no further power of mis- 
chief in them ; and oh ! how thankful we both 
felt at our deliverance ! 

I fell back, exhausted from the terror and 
the vigour of my fight, and Charlie, lying near 
me, trembled with the excitement he had 
gone through. 

It was quite dark in there by this time, but 
we could still see the entrance plainly. 
Soon we saw Charlie’s father and Burroughs 
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peering in. We could just call to them that 
we were there, and in a pretty plight. 

They speedily got ushome. Later they went 
back, hauled the dead snake out, and measured 
it. It was twelve feet long, and half a foot 
through at its thickest part. Whether it 
was venomous or not we never could deter- 
mine. There was no person thereabouts 
who could speak with authority. As I've 
said before, the opinion was generally held 
then, that all Australian snakes were 
deadly. 

This was by far the most terrible adven- 
ture I ever had with one; it was indeed a 
regular bloodcurdler. 


(THE END.] 


Flying Mouse. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A MANUAL FIRE ENGINE. 
By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “A Toy dieamer, and How to Make it," “ The * Boy's Owen’ Locomotive,” etc etce 


PART 


tx the plates in position, and then drill a 
hole at back for suction pipe to pass 
through, and another below at x (fig. 5) for 
delivery pipe, and then give it a coat of ver- 
milion with a little varnish mixed up in it, 
black the springs and metal work, and set it 
aside to dry while you turn your attention to 
the pump itself. 


x eat 


.. 
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This requires careful work, and if you have 
a lathe and can make a set of good patterns 
to get castings from, it is the proper thing to 
do; but it may also be made in the follow- 
ing simple manner, and as the pump is 
entirely covered in by the body of engine, I 
do not suppose many lads would take the 
trouble of making patterns when it can be 


Iv. 


made to work equally well as a model with 
much less expense and trouble. 

Let us begin with the foundation plate: 
this is cut from sheet brass about 4-in. thick, 
and is as wide as the base of engine body, 
so that it just lies easily inside. Dril! a 
hole at each corner a (fig. 13), and counter- 
sink them for screws to attach it by. 

Now cut a strip of the sheet brass at least 
4-in. wide and long enough to bend to the 
shape of dot‘ed line x on foundation plate, 
to which it has to be firmly soldered as at 
end view x; but before doing so, drill a hole 
at each end 3, c, for suction and delivery 
tubes p, E, to be soldered in. 

These are simply short pieces of Lrass tube ; 
the delivery tube E is bent down at enda, 
and has a hole drilled on top, with another 
short piece of tube soldered on as at F, 
forming a branch to carry the air vessel. 

We have now formed a little metal box of 
octagonal shape without a lid, and with 
pipes projecting in opposite directions as in 
fig. 14, at a,p. The bent end of 8 must 
have a T-piece p soldered on (this is not 
done until after the pump is placed in posi- 
tion on the engine). 

The ends F, E, as well as that of suction 
pipe a, are to Le fitted with screwed unions, 
by which the hose is attached, and also with 
caps, fastened to a small chain to prevent 
loss when not in use. The ordinary }-inch 
brass nipple unions c, costing threepence 
each, will do for these if soldered on to the 
tubes by end c._ The screwed portion # 
gives a good hold for rubber tubing, which 
for model work comes in useful in place of 
leather hose. 

The caps are formed from brass Dimi- 
nishers K, costing ninepence the dozen. 
Fill up the central hole in these and solder 
in a wire hook 1, by which the chain is 
attached. 

Our metal box has now to be divided into 
four compartments by three strips of 4-in. 
sheet brass shown by dotted lines y, N, 0. 
These must be cut at least 4-in. deeper than 
sides of box R, for a reason I will explain pre- 
sently. The central piece o has an extra piece 
soldered on each side, but these are the same 
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height as side k, as in sections. The strips 
M,N, carry the four valves, which must be 
fitted before soldering them in position. 

To give extra bearing to valve spindles, 
four small squares of brass P are first 


soldered on in position shown, of which 


Fic. 14. 


fig. 12 is a front view of one plate a, B, with 
section atc. For the valves buy four large- 
size brass screws (iron screws, being liable to 
set fast by rust, are not suitable). ‘Chen with 
atwist drill the size of screws drill a hole 
through the centre of each block as at 5, 5, E, 


A B 


Fig. 15. 


slightly countersink the edge at p—mind you 
de this on the plate side and not on that 
ef the block, as all valve heads point one 
way—viz. tewards the delivery pipe; don't 
forget this, as if a mistake is made your pump 
will not work. 


Fra, 16. 


_ Now with a steel rhymer enlarge the holes 
just sufficiently to allow the screws to pass 
through easily without shaking or sticking, 
Lut they must not be loose. 
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Next cut off the screwed portion a (fig. 16) 
of each screw, and drill a small hole at 8. 

The rest of the screw is then filed up on 
three sides to a triangular form, as in section 
c, but do not file deep enough to touch the 
points p, D, D, or the diameter will be made 
smaller and it will shake in the hole & (fig. 
15), in which it is now placed ; and a drop of 
oil and emery being smeared on at p, it is 
ground to a true fit, which will not take 
long. 

Then wipe off all emery and oil and place 
the screw in again; make four little springs 
shown in section at x, fig. 16, by coiling 
some hard brass wire round a rod or bradaw] ; 
cut off four lengths, one for each valve, place 
@ spring over the spindle of each, and insert 
the end of wire in hole 3, and secure by a 
drop of solder or small pin y, and the valvcs 
are ready as shown by section a. 

The strips with valves in position are 
shown in fig. 17, at a.m, c,p, and these strips 
must be carefully soldered down to the base 


Fig, 17, 


plate and up all edges, making quite sure 
there are no pinholes left, for with a leak- 
age on the suction side you will never get 
your pump to work properly. I well re- 
member the awkward position some friends 
and myself were placed in one night through 
the donkey-pump on a steam launch refusing 
to act. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHESS, 


Problem No. 439. 


EEE 


Whit Tu+10=20 pieces, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


This is J. G. Campbell's celebrated four- 
mover in a new position by H. F. L. Meyer, 


for the one of the ycar 1868 requires, un- 
fortunately, a second white Q, and was there- 
fore not entered into the “ Guide to Chess,” 
because a second Q is as much contrary to 
the principles of the play as adummy P. An 
article on the problem. by H. F. L. Meyer, 
appeared in the * Schachzeitung,” pp. 77 to 
40 (Leipzig, 1869), from which we quote the 
following two positions: By Campbell: 
White, K—K R7; Q-Q 3; Rs—Q B6 and 
8; B—QR2; Kts-K6and K Kt 3; Ps— 
QR 4.Q BR 5, QB3, Q 5, Q 6, and K 4. 
Hlack, K—-Q 2; Q -K R 5; Rs—Q Kt 8 and 
K B2; B—K kt 8; Kts- QR 6 and 8; Ps— 
Q Kt 4, K 4. K Kt 2, K kt 3, and K R 3.—By 
Meyer: White, K-Q Kt 8; Q-Q 3; Rs— 
Q B 6 and 8; B--Q R 2; Kts—K 6 and 
K kt 3; Ps--Q BR 5, Q 5, Q 6, and K 4. 
Black, K—Q 2; Q—KR5; Rs—QR 6 and 
KB2; Bs—Q KR 5 and K Kt 8: Kt—Q8; 
Ps—QR2,QKt4, QB6, K 4, K Kt 8, and 
K KR 2. In these two positions the Kt is 
moved into the corner (a very pretty move) : 
but on the above diagram the black B and R 
are forced to new squares, and thus the idea, 
which centres in the square E2, is completed, 
and the mate follows on one of three squares 
--B5, C8, or E8. Campbell requires the second 
Q, when the black Q plays on the first. move 
to K 2, where it is taken by the P. The 
author also regretted that he could not make 
use of the white K._ The first of the two old 
versions is better than the second, because 
the R is forced from Kt 8 to Kt 6. Students 
will have a good deal of work in finding the 
use of all the twenty-five and the twenty-four 
pieces. There are also three-move versions 
as follo’ By J. A. Broholm, of Fyen: 
White, K--Q R &; Q—Q RB sq.; R—Q Kt 8; 
B--KR5; Kts—Q6andK BB; Ps—Q Kt 3, 
QB5,QB 6, and Q 5. Black, K—Q B 2; 
Q—K B 4; Rs—K 6 and K Kt8; B—K B8; 
kt—Q FR 4; Ps—Q R 5, Q Kt 4, Q Kt 5, 
K B 3,K Kt 2;and K Kt 7.—By Professor 
West, in Syria: White, K—K R 6; Rs— 
K Kt 2 and B—Q sq.; Kts—Q Kt 8 and 
Q6; Ps—Q 5, K 5, and K 6. Black, K—K 2; 
Q-—Q Kt4; R—QB6; B—Q6; Kt—K Kte; 
Ps—Q R3,.Q Kt2,K B5,andKR4. Both 
these versions miss the essential attack of 
the black Q on the square E2 in the Danish, 
and on C 2 in the other position. These four 
problems in letters shall be named Nos. 439a 
to 430p. The white B at Q R 2 is doing 
little work, and is dispensed with in two of 
the following three positions: No. 439s. : 
White, K—Q Kt 7; Q—Q Ktsq.; R-QBS8; 
Kts—K 6 and K R sq.; Ps—Q R 5,Q Kt 3, 
QB 2.Q05,Q6,K4,K 5. Black, K—Q 2; 
Q—K R5; R-K B6; B—Q5; Psp—Q R2, 
Q kt 4,Q Kt 5, K R 7.—No. 439F.: White, 
: B sq.; R—Q Kt 8; Kts— 
K Gand K R sq.; Ps—Q B5, Q 2, Q 5, Q 6, 
K 5. Black, K—Q 2; Q-KR5; R-KB6; 
Bs—Q B7 and Q 6; Kt—Q R8; Ps—Q Kt 

R 7.—No. 4396.: White, K 
Q Kt8; B—K 5; 


Ps—Q BR 5, Q Kt 
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THE DISCRIMINATING 
CINGALESBE. 


Tuk natives of Ceylon are o singularly discrimina- 
ting people, if the story going the rounds of a naval 
officer who lately visited the charming isle is correct. 
It appears that the officer was anxiofis to bathe, and 
he asked a native to show him a place in the river 
where there were no alligators. The native took him 
to a pool close to the est . ‘The officer enjoyed hie 
dip, and, while drying himself, he asked his guide why 
there were never any alligators in that pool. “ Because. 
sah," the Cingalese mildly replied, “ they plenty ‘fraid 
ofthesharks!" — y.. | -- ws 


“TROUT HATCHING” AS A 


HOBBY. 


By J, Pav. Taytor, 


‘oeT fish lay thelr eggs in the spring or early 
al summer; but trout and salmon are winter 
spavwners, and the eggs can be bought from the fish- 
culturista in December or January, and will afford 
amnsement in the Christinas holidays. 

If money is plentiful, it is best to get the proper 
apparatus ; a hatcbing-trough, and a grill to place upon 
it. These, together with one thousand eggs, would 
cost from 20s, to 30s., and would be well worth it toa 
laud understanding something of natural history, and 
who has the chance of making some use of the young 
tish when batched. 

The method found most successful is to place the 
hatching-tank under a tap, and let the water run con- 
stantly through it. 

The grill {s fixed near to the surface of the box, so 
that the eggs are just under water. It consists of a 
frame, like the frame of a slate, in which are fixed a 
number of glass rods at about one-eighth of an inch 
epare oo BAS: the eggs do not slip through until they are 
hate! 


‘The hatching-box is like the boxes used to keep 
flowers in on window-sills ; but it must be made water- 
tight, and also seared with a hot iron inside, to prevent 
fungus from growing later on ; and a hole is required 
at each end, near the top. 

‘A boy accustomed to carpentering, and willing to 
take pains in every detail, might easily make one that 
would answer ; but it will be found still easier to make 
ene that wouldn't; 20, if you do it, let it be done care- 
fully. 

If you decide on buying the requisites, they can be 
had From Mr. Armis‘<ad, of the Solway Fishery, Dum- 
fries, N.B., or probaoly of Messrs. Andrews, of Critch- 
mere, Haalemere, or of Mr. Ford, of Oaistor, Lincoln. 

Bither of these fish-culturists will send you full par- 
ticulara, if you apply, and they will, I believe, send 
much smaller quantities than the usual ones at a time 
to schoolboys, if required. The eggs are from 10s. 
thousand, but some dealers will send as few as a dozen, 
charging about 1s. 6d. a dozen. 

If you take up fish-culture as an experiment only, it 
is best to ‘with a dozen or two ; and you can then 
hatch them in almost anything that will hold water, 
glass being best. 

The eggs can be sent to you ready fertilised, and 
nearly ready to hatch, and you will be able to see the 
little fish in them, wriggling about, for a day or two, 
before they break the shell. 

‘The eggs, until just before hatching, are very tough 
and elastic, like little indiarubber balls, and will bear 
some pressure without injury. Still it is best to be 
gentle with them. 

As soon as they hatch, they slip through the grill, 
and lie still on the bottom of the trough, with only an 
occasional spasmodic rush to the top. They must then 
be kept from any strong light, as their eyes are very 
weak. Thoy will require no feeding for some weeks, a8 
they are supplied with natural feeding-bottles (like 
babies), which last them a month or more. It is when 
this is all absorbed that your difficulties begin. It ia 
necessary then to feed the little creatures, and to avoid 
letting them oboke themselves. The way I found best 
was to introduce starwort and other water-plants, on 
the leaves of which the fish find food, though it is 
generally invisible to us. 

‘As they grow older, the fresh-water shrimp (Gam- 
marus puler) may be introduced, as the fish will thrive 
on the young of theec. If these cannot be had, liver, 
finely chopped, or the yolk of egg, will sometimes do. 

But be Prepared to lose a lot of your fish at this 
stage (even the professionals do so), and, ns soon as 
they get to the size of minnows, turn them out into 
some stream, keeping only a very few, unless you have 
a large cistern or a little clear pond in which to try to 
Tear them. 

Either the egge, when near hatching, or the young 
fish, with their yolk-sacs attached, furm most interest- 
ing subjects for the microscope. 
ibe colder the water can be kept the better, because, 
thongh the ova will hatch more quickly as the tem- 
yerature rises, the fry will not thrive well unless the 
water is under fifty degrecs, 
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HOW THE PHONOGRAPH WAS 
DISCOVERED. 


« I DISCOVERED the principle by the merest accident,” 
states Mr. Edison. “I was singing into the mouthpiece 
of a telephone, when the vibrationsof the voice sent the 
fine steel point into fog Singer. ‘That ect me to think. 
ing. If I could record the actions of the point, and send 
the point over the same surface afterward, I saw no 
reason why the thing would not talk. I' tried the 
experiment first on a strip of telegraph paper, and 
found that the point made an alphabet. I shouted the 
words * Hallo ! hallo!’ into the mouthpiece, ran the 
paper back over the steel point, and heard a faint 
*Halloo ! halloo 1’ in return. I determined to make a 
machine that would work accurately, and gave my 
aseistants Instructions, telling them what I had dis- 
covered, ‘They laughed at me. That's the whole story. 
The phonograph is the result of a pricking of a finger.” 
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“PLENTY OF ROOM AT THE TOP.” 


THE Very Rev. Dean Grisdale, who has just been 
ordained a8 Bishop of Winnipeg, Canada, has had a 
most interesting career. He is the eon of a Bolton 
working-man, aud was formerly an errand-lad in that 
town. He first entered upon religious work as a teacher 
in the parish church schools, then entered the ministry, 
and ultimately proceeded to Manitoba, where, as a 
reralt of his industry and talents, be gradually gaiued 
the distinction which has led to the bishopric. 


ate 


“YM NO DEID YET.” 


‘TuEne has lately died in Liverpool John Geddes, 
who was once the hero of a rather stirring incident. 
In 1861 a very old building in Edinburgh, which con- 
tained about twenty tenants, fell. The (Geddes family 
were among the occupants. Although many lives 
were lost, several of the inmates were rescued in a 
remarkable manner. The accident occurred on a 
Saturday, and on Sunday the crowd became fo grent 
that the Provost sent for and received the assistance 
of a company of the Cameronians from the Castle, to 
ald the police in keeping order. Under great risk, the 
work of excavation was carried on during the whole of 
Sunday. For several hours the rescuers had laboured 
to reach the little boy Galdes, guided by his voice. 
While the men were clearing away the debris, Geddes 
was heard to shout, “Heave awa, Inds: I'm no deid 
yet.” When a new tenement was built on the spot 
where the house fell, a bust of young Geddes, with 
these words, was placed above one of the doorways, 


of 


HOW TO MAKE A CAMERA 
OBSCURA. 


Tue Editor of the “Bazaar,” in reply to a corre- 
spondent, gives the following practical iustructions on 
this subject: “It is not at all a difficult thing for 
anyone with a little carpentering skill to erect a camera 
obscura, The mirror and Jens, which are inserted in 
the top of the builling, would have to be bought, but 
all elee could be made. A circular hut should be con- 
structed, with a conical roof, in the centre of which is 
fixed a kind of cowl. In this cow), immediately over the 
centre of the hut, must be fixed the mirror. This is 
best of plute glass, silvered on the face; but glass 
silvered on the back can be used, and if £0, a very thin 
piece should be sclected. The mirror must be placed in 
the cowl 80 as to revolve with it, and should be fixed at 
an angle of 45° with the vertical. Immediately in 
front of the mirror, and at the mouth of the 
cowl, is fitted the lens, which must be #0 placed 
that the angle of the cowl entirely prevents 
anyone in the hut from secing the lens, except just its 
reflection in the mirror. When this is done, and the 
hut is entirely dark except for the light entering 
through the lens, and reflected down by the mirror, an 
image of what is before the lens will be thrown on a 
circular table in the centre of the hut. This table 
should be whitened to secure brilliancy. and its height 
must be so adjusted as to secure the best and sharpest 
image, the correct height of the table being found by 


experiment.” 


SOME HINTS FOR A GYMKHANA. 


Tne following practical hints are taken from “ The 
Cycling World Mlustrated : “Eighteen posts stuck ina 
good-sized lawn are ell that is required in the way of 
“properties for a cycling gymkhana. ‘The posts ure 
place in rows of three, all equidistant from each other. 
‘These serve as guides for the serpentine ride. But if 
only three rows of posta are possible, only three com- 
petitors can ride at a time ; but this,asiu the ense of 
other competitions, can ’e arranged in ‘ heats '—that is 
to say, several sets of three can compete, the winners 
of each of the preliminary heats afterwards composing 
a final heat to decide the final winner. A white live 
ia drawn at one end of the lawn, at right angles to, and. 
about twelve feet from, the nearest posts. Each com- 
petitor stands ready to mount, with the front of the 
front wheel just over the line, and in a line with the 
row of posts which that competitor hag to ride in and 
out of. On the word given to ‘go, each rider starts, 
and has to ride down the line of posts in and out—that 
is to say, round the right of the first and the left of 
the second, and 20 on—and on getting to the cnd has to 
turn round and ride back the samo way. Any rider 
missing the serpentine round one post, or having to 
put his or her foot to the ground, is disqualified. In 
order to make this more difficult, it is well to do the 
ride up and down twice. 

“Another competition is that of picking up apples. 
An apple is placed at the top of each of the poste, 
Three competitors start at a given signal. Each rider 
has to work on the row opposite which she or he starts, 
and has to ride round each post and row in turn, and 
pick up the apples off the tops, riding back each time 
and dropping the apple into a basket,” 
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New boy (proudly) : “ We can trace our descent from 
William the Conqueror.” Cynicus : “ 
long time on the downward path then. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S 
ADVICE TO BOYS. 

ASKED on one occasion to say a few words of advice to 
dova, Sir John Millais said: * My advice to all boys is 
“Work !* They can’t be all geniuses, but they can all 
work, and without work even the most brilliant genius 
will be of very little good. I never recommend anyone 
to be au artist: ic is a wretebedly disappointing pro- 
fession for most, and is terribly overcrowded. If a boy 
has got a real calling to be an artist, he will be one with- 
out being recommended. Scores and scores of peuple 
bring their children to me and ask me if I should 
advise them to bring them up as painters, and I 
always say, ‘Certainly not.’ But whatever a boy 
intends to ‘be, he must grind at it: study all the 
minutest details, not scamp any of the uniutcresting 
elementary part, but work away 20 as to be thoroughly 
well up in all the ground-work of the subject.” 


+f 


HIS WORD HIS BOND. 


Tarun is a stone wall in a cemetery at Paris where 
many Communists were executed. © When I saw it” 
says a recent writer, “the wall still bore marks of shot, 
and fragments of the ekin and hair of the vietima were 
tted to the masonry. A lad who had been among 
the flercest of the fighters was one of the condemmed. 
While marching near his home and to the place of 
execution, he-told the officer in command that he had 
a locket which he lad just taken from the body of his 
dead father, and begged that he might bear it to his 
mother, promising to return and resume lis place in 
the fated line, The officer, touched by his tender age, 
gave the permission, hoping and believing he would 
uot return, thus sparing him the necessity of executing 
amere child. Before the line reached its destination, 
however, the lad came up with hasty stepa, stood 
against the wall, and faced the coldicre. ‘The first 
volley tore out his bruve little heart.” 


+f 


HOW TO TEACH TRICKS TO 
WHITE MICE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “About three months 
ago I bought a pair of white mice for fourpence, and sold 
them, a couple of days ago, for six shillings—a hand- 
some sum, uo doubt, fora pair of white mice. I had 
taught them several amusing tricks, and it was for this 
that I realised such large profit. It would not be 
difficult for any readers of the ‘B.0.P.’ who keep white 
mice to succced in trick-tcaching. First, you should 
attempt but a few very simple tricks until they have 
completely overcome their timidity : until this is done. 
no genuine success can be achieved. Always handle 
your mice very carefully. but firmly, and always feed 
them when you have given them their lesson. You may 
firat place a small flag of paper attached to wire on the 
top of a pole, and teach the mouse to climb upand bring 
itdown. If’ ho i3 allowed to smell the flag before you 
place it on the pole, he will probably bring it down 
without much trouble. Or, for the first and second time, 
it may be well to rub some tallow on it. when he will 
bring it down without hesitation. When the flag is 
brought down, reward the perforn:cr by a few grains of 
canary-seed. ‘Always give lesans before meals, and 
never give sugar—it will cause disease of the liver.” 
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“Come out of that hat! I know you by 
your boots !"* 


*," This original Drawing has been sent 
us by a Young Reader. We purpose foruard- 
ing him 5s. for it; and will give another 5s. 
to the producer of the Best Drawing of the 
Same Figure, sur witnocT THE BAT! Last 
date, February 28, 1897. Mark Envelopes 
“ Hats Off Competition.” 


Reerratiox.—The number and volume containing it 
are now ont of print. 


A Gm Reaper—Any girl who takes in the “B.0.P.” 
can enter our competitions. If only one copy 
taken in for a family of two or more, only one 
member of that family can compete. Our rule is 
“One paper, one competitor.” 


Tra PLANTER, AND R. H. A.—There are Money's “Tea 
Cultivation,” published by W. B. Whittingham & Co.. 
91 Gracecinirch Street, and Leslic Arnold's * Coffee 
Cultivation” (same publishers). Another book is 
Luek's “ Coffee,” published by Spon. Any bookseller 
can get you these. 


E. W. B.—You will find all about it in the * Art Diree- 
tory,” obtainable on sending sixpence to the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, or at the 
bookstall in the Art Museum tl Have you not a 
local SeLoul of Art to which you coubl apply 


St. Wini- 


A. and C. Black. 


A Cory CoLLECTOR.—It woul take several volumes to 
give what you require, You must restrict yourself 
to some particular country. A goo: book on British 
coins is Thorburu’s, published by Gill, 170 Strand, 
price 7s. 62. We have hud many articles on coins. 


G, DALE.—We have had articles abot polishing pebbles, 
and have republished them in parts 7 and 8 of our 
Indoor Games." 
J. Lirster 
to rigging 
part of our * 
yence each, 


—There are some practical instructions 
nd sailing model yachts in the second 
Uutdoor Games.” “ The parts cost six- 


STELLA—1. Yes, we have just announcel a photo- 
graphic comyeritinn this year I. 2. Icis quite 
true that the aetinic foci of a Jens are in 
different places. The best nplest plan to do 
what you wish is to exp when you have 
got the focus sharp ; the re: rz." Now 
rack the tube till the image seen through the telescope 
looks just like that on the negative ; expose another 
plate, and this time it wil! be sharp. 8, You will 
find the times of the stars vou mention given in the 
© Astronomical Notes” of the * English Mechanic 
as they ure due, or the fifermatien may be found i 
the enrrent ann’ of “ Whitaker's Almanack. 
4, We may have cle on telescopic photography 
some day or other. 

Geivea-Pics (Country Lass 
bread sop, but otherwise 
vegetables, grain, e: 


Perry (Reailer's Sister),—Fee] on boiled Spratt cake, 
with plenty of milk and a little gravy. Whenever 
he forgers his manners, carry him gently out of doors, 
seokl him, but don't beat Lim, Feel five times a . 
till six mouths old. 


ItL, AND His Own Faur-t (Old Reailer)—All such 
pamphlets are quack. You wiil injure your bealth 
irretrievably if you don't consnit a doctor. Wenever 

¥ DY post: woul be nst rules, even if 

sraise possible, 


»—They like a little 
feel as’ rabbits—roots, 
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Savep ny Reape THK “ B.O.P." (A. 8.).—Dr. Gordon 
Stables was pleased to get your letter. Just go on 
revling your “B.O.P..” and obeying the laws of 
health. too, to win other readers for the paper 
that has done you so mueh good. 


SKELETONISING (Several Realers).—Hope to have a 
Paper -von on this, Too large a subject to answer 
in correspondence. 


Drsrersta (T. B.S, and others).—Well. we are anxious 
for You too, But dyapepsin has a score or more of 
different causes, anil you give us nothing to go by. 


Tir EVES (Ans ‘0 advice without examina- 
tion, Consult a specialist at once, 


Honvets ( Hornet ).—It was a most dangerons thing to 
put down cyanide of potassinm —a horrible poison, 
If not in a place that will cateh fire a large squib 
lighted and thrust inte the nest will cock their 
goose, 

STRESCTHENING THE Crest (Plato).—Dumb-ells, 
Indian clubs, swimming, rowing, and last, but not 
least, hang np w bag of sand, and spar at it every 
day for a quarter to half an hour, 


Teeti (0. B. H.).—No one but adentist can help you. 


RuevMarsa (H.8.).—This is @ blood disease, and no 
external remedy ean cure it, You must undergo a 
long course of treatment. 


srevrtenine (E. H. P).—We do not know his present 
adbiress. A note to the Savoy Press, London, wou!d 
find Lim, we believe, 


A Constant Reanen.—There are no cornets now, 


Gas Exctves.—The five articles on making a gas 
engine wer in our seventeenth volume, which is still 
in print. 


A.T.B. Binn—The tubing can be purchasel at any 
metal warchonse or model engineering shop. Tt is 
hot necessary to heat the tube when bending if you 
‘iv it carefully round @ wood rod of the requiresl size, 


Benen Rectony, -Sce answer to A, T. B. Bird. 


E. Bartarn.—You can get plate glass electrical 
machines from any dealer in electrical apparatus, for 
instance, from Messrs. Price, Talbot & Co,,26 Lust 
2.5 of, Dollond & Co,, 35 Ludgate ATill, 


W. L. Sm 1. It is possible for an amateur to make 

his own dry plates, but we recommend you not to 

it, or you will almost certainly waste much 

money, lose your temper, and miss many pictures 

which might otherwise have been good! 2. Your 

lens wants screwing up, so as to keep the glass firmly 
fixed in its place. 


G. C. Norwax.—The following dimensions will prob- 
ably suit you: Core § in. diameter, 5 in. in length, 
composed of number 18 iron wire. "Primary coil two 
layers of number 20 B.W.G.; secondary coil, 8 02.. 
nutnber 36, silk covered. Such a coil with a pint cell 
bichromate will give you about } inch spark, prob- 
ably, With a fifty sheet condenser and two pint 
ceilx you might get 4 inch spark. The material 
between the tinfoil sheets is paper sonked in melted 
prraftin wax and dried. The shects can be about 
X inches by 6 inches. 


Ronent J. Jouxsoy,—We were interested in 5: 
letter, atvl pleased that the half-plate camera yo 
made from our instructions isso satisfactory, When 
a ack us “the best plate to use,” it is rather a 

“poser”! We like the “Castle” (Mawson and Swan); 

Thomas's “Payet Prize,” and many others. The 

cause of your sky being dark is too great thinness of 

the negative : this is the result either of over-exposure 
or under-development, or both, 


Weak Hrant (L. L. B.).— Dyspepsia, no doubt. 
Exercise, and walking (not riding) uphill is the cure. 
If you get worse, cousult a doctor. 


ANEMIA (Miserable Molly).—We really feel for you, 
but hesitate to advise. For. don't you see, a doctor 
must fine] ont the cause of your trouble, and remore 

No medicine caa cure, but a long course of 
healtuful ryime, 


Risaworst (J. W. B..—Go to a proper skinviiwae 
ductor. You have becn most improperly treated. 


Wasuine a Peopy (A, H. W.)—1. Not before 
six months old, 2. Never heard of it. 


Vantovs (Adrians.—1. Glad you love the “B.0.P. 
Gur literature is pure and manty, and we never 
Tat advice. 2. The advertisement was that of a 
quack, No doctor advertises his remedies in thit 
way. His name would be erased from the Revister 
if he did. 3. As to meteors, on coming inte contact 
with our atmosphere, the huge stones that form them 
perhaps the remains of onr former moons—break 
upand burn, ‘The dust falls on our earth in millions 
of tons annually, and uow aud then a portion of the 
rock its If. 


Parnot (Estella Richards).—You say nothing abort 
ing. Boilal maize, a little oatmeal porridge in 
se morning on a dessert-spoon, boiled green four in 
small quantity, sanflower-sel, monkey-nuts, onlinary 
«rot mixture, und chilies. It is under-feedinz : 
nas not which causes parrots to lose their 
ers, or the prescnee of animalcule from filt!.y 
Ages. 
Growine TALL (Student ).—No, you can't alter nature. 
Just live on good mixed diet, aud obey the laws of 
health. 


Mo.e: (Molecure).—No, only a doctor can do so safeiy. 


TRAINING (Trug).—You take too much flour food 
ouly makes fat. Too much sweet-stuff, too. 
lots of fruit, meat, 
can train on milk. if he takes plenty of it. Cheese is 
also good ; oatimeal and pea-tour are execllent. 


Prize Bs M Eos (Bantam).—Get the prize-lis: of 
any recent show. You will there see the names of 
winners, 


ENAMELLED CAGER (Three Years’ Realer).—No. we 
think the colour, if white, is harmless ; but notre if 
the bird pecks at it. 

Scan ox a Dog (New Zealander).—The hair wilt 
never grow thereon, 

Batnixa 1x RIvER IN Winter (Subscriber).—No : on 
the contrary, it will strengthen you, if you get no 
chill after it. Take a good rua when balf-dreseed 
to restore circulation. 


Take 
exes, ant milk. Any young fellow 
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ise next few days—as if on purpose to counterbalance all these 

successive excitements—were quite uneventful; but I'red and 
Cyril, at least, never thought of feeling dull in this region of marvels, where some 
new and strange sight met them at every turn. So far, indeed, from the time hanging 
heavy on their hands, they found each day only too short for all that they wished to 


do in it. 


CHAPTER XII.—SIGNS OF DANGER. 


THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF 
THE AZORES. 
By Davin Ker, 
Author of * The Finder of the White Elephant," “ In Siberian Forests,” etc. ete. 


(With [lustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


The\ Story of the ** Revenge.” 
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Lionel being away all day at his work, 
and Sir Reginald fully occupied with the 
writing of his new book, the two boys 
were left pretty much to themselves ; and 
they made good use of their time. All 
day long—save Fred's daily hour and a 
half with his Portuguese pupil—they 
were scrambling up and down the noble 
circle of wooded mountains, nearly 2,000 
feet in height, that stand ranged like a 
life-guard around this- charnfing little 
valley, which its natives affectionately 
call “ the Cintra of St. Michael.” 

And a glorious time they had of it, 
leaping rushing streams and yawning 
chasms—fighting their way up steep, 
crumbling slopes, down which the loosened 
stones rattled like hail at every step 
—slipping over the edge of precipitous 
banks, to find themselves sprawling chin- 
deep in ferns and moss ten or twelve 
feet below—creeping, foot by foot, along 
a narrow, slippery rock-ledge barely wide 
enough to support them, past the brink 
of some black, t2mb-like gorge hundreds 
of feet in depth—clambering up a rocky 
torrent-bed, with the overhanging leaves 
and ferns brushing their faces as they 
leaped: from boulder to boulder, till at 
length they came near enough to be 
actually sprinkled with the glittering 
spray of the waterfall whose roar had 
drawn them thither—and plunging sud- 
denly down‘into some deep, narrow lane, 
winding between two high banks, which, 
dappled with grass and wildflowers, and 
crested with matted brambles or golden 
gorse, looked so thoroughly English that 
the boys could almost have imagined 
themselves at home again, had not the 
sudden apparition of a tan-palm, a row of 
yams, or an orange-tree, swept away the 
illusion at once. 

But their chief delight was the great 
pine-forest that clothed the whole extent 
of the higher slopes, through the rich, 
fragrant air of which they would tramp 
for hours, beneath a floating green 
shadow, which made them feel just as if 
they were marching along the bottom of 
the sea. And then, just as the shade of 
the closely massed pines was deepest and 
darkest around them, a sudden break in 
the wall of boughs would bring them out 
upon the open summit of a bold, curving 
ridge, whence they could see, hundreds of 
feet below, a wide panorama of fresh green 
meadows and sparkling streams, and tiny 
white huts encircled with trim yam 
patches—and, far in the distance, framed 
between two vast dark-green hills, the 
broad blue sea, bright with all the glory 
of the midday sunshine. 

Nor were the inhabitants of this strange 
place one whit less interesting than the 
place itself. In the course of their rambles, 
the boys met with abundance of pic- 
turesque figures—swarthy, Moorish-faced 
shepherd-lads herding black goats as 
wild-looking as themselves, barefooted 
peasants driving laden donkeys, blue- 
capped teamsters plodding along beside 
their broad-horned oxen and creaking 
carts, kerchiefed women coming up 
from the stream with earthen jars of 
water poised on their heads, and sinewy 
old greybeards in striped shirts zigzag- 
ging down a break-neck mountain-path, 
under the weight of a huge faggot. And 
once, in the very deepest and gloomiest 
nook of a thick pine-wood, they came 
suddenly upon a group of gaunt, black- 
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bearded, grim-looking men, hacking 
fiercely at some prostrate object, and 
suggesting to Fred wild imaginings of a 
gang of robbers despatching a helpless 
traveller, till a closer view showed the 
supposed brigands to be nothing more 
than harmless woodcutters, who greeted 
them with a hearty “Viva!” as they 
went by. 

“Wouldn't this be a grand place for 
any fellow who wanted to live quietly for 
a bit!” said Cyril one day, as they threw 
themselves down to rest, side by side, on 
the brow of the great tower-like bluff up 
which they had been struggling for an 
hour past. “Say, for instance, if a man 
had a book to write, like Uncle Reggie just 
now, why, he might stay here for a twelve- 
month, without anything to disturb him.” 

“ And wouldn't he do it cheap, too!” 
cried Fred. “Just fancy living as we do 
now, for four shillings a day, all told! 
It's just the sort of place for fellows who 
haven't any money, like old Lion and me.” 

“And seo how wonderfully civil all the 
people are here—every man you meet 
takes off his cap and wishes you good- 
morning. It’s not quite the sort of thing 
you'd have bargained for in an out-of-the- 
way place like this, eh?” 

“Not exactly. Why, what with capping 
everybody I meet, and being capped in 
return, I feel just as if I were the head- 
master of a school.” 

“Well, anyhow, I'm very glad we've 
come here,” said Cyril, “for I've always 
been wanting to see the Azores, though 
I'm sure I can't tell why. Perhaps it 
was because I knew so little about them, 
for I never heard of anything special 
having happened here, except that the 
fellows in Santa Maria tried to kidnap 
poor old Columbus (like mean sneaks as 
they were) on the way home from finding 
America—and that that old brick, Sir 
Richard Grenvile, fought his last fight off 
Flores.” 

“ By the bye, what is the real stcry of 

that business?’ asked Fred.“ I've heard 
of it, of course, but all I know is that old 
Sir Richard, like a brave old boy as he 
was, tackled a whole army of Spaniards 
single-handed, and got himself killed in 
doing it.” 
* “Well, that’s pretty nearly all that I 
know either; but I'll tell you who's 
sure to know all about it, and that’s 
Uncle Reggie—he's got everything of that 
sort at his finger-ends. We'll ask him to 
give us the whole story to-night; and 
when you've heard him tell it, it'll be 
just as good as if you'd read it in 
Macaulay.” 

And Fred thought so too, when Sir 
Reginald told them that evening, as few 
men could have done it, the soul-stirring 
tale of that great historical martyrdom— 
how, by some such fatal misunderstanding 
as that which brought about the slanghter 
of Balaclava, Grenvile’s ship, the He- 
venge, was separated from the rest of the 
English squadron—how the Leonidas of 
this English Thermopyle was left behind 
to confront an entire Spanish fleet with 
one light crniser of five hundred tons, 
nearly half of whose crew were disabled 
by sickness—and how, all through that 
long September night, the doomed band, 
attacked on every side at once, and “ set 
like unto a stagge at bay amongst 
houndes, with the enemies cast aboute in 
a ringe on every syde,”’ fought stubbornly 


on, without a hope of victory or even of 
escape. ‘For as the Spanish shippes 
which sought to board the Revenge were 
wounded and beaten off, so alwaies others 
came in their places, shee having never 
lesse than two mightie galleons by her 
sides and aboard her” : 


“ship after ship, the whole night long, their high- 
It galleons came ; 
Bhip after ship, the whole night long, with battle- 
thunder and fame— 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back 
with her dead and her shame.” 


For fifteen hours does this unheard-of 
struggle go on. The hugest of the great 
floating castles of Spain, pierced through 
and through with English shot, sinks, 
before the very eyes of the startled 
Spaniards, alongside of the staunch little 
vessel which she had so long assailed in 
vain. Two other galleons, of almost 
equal size, go down with all hands a short 
time after; and the dismayed assailants, 
cowed by a resistance which seems to 
them “the work of demons rather than 
of mortal men,’’ begin to hang back from 
a combat which has already cost them 
five times as many men as the whole 
number of the English crew. 

But the inevitable end comes at last. 
“ For now was all the Revenge's powder 
spent even unto the last barrel, and all 
her pikes were broken, and fortie of her 
best men slaine, and the most part of the 
rest hurt. For, in the very beginning of 
the fighte, shee had but barely one hun- 
dred men free from sicknesse, beside four 
score and ten sicke that were layde in 
holde upon the ballast—a small troupe to 
man such a ship, and a weake Garrison to 
resist so mightie an Army! By these 
hundred all was sustained, the voll 
boardings, and enterings of fifteen shippes 
of warre. For the Spaniards were al- 
waies supplied with souldiers broughte 
from everie squadron, and with alle 
manner of armes and powder at will; but 
unto ours there remained no comfort, no 
hope, no supply of shippes, men, or 
weapons —the mastes all beaten overboard, 
all her tackle cut asunder, her upper 
workes altogether razed; and, in effect, 
she was evened with the water, being but 
the verie foundation or bottom of a ship, 
and nothing left overhead either for flight 
or defence.” 

And then, all hope being gone, the 
indomitable Grenvile—himself sorely 
wounded in three places—‘* bade the 
‘Maister Gunner burst the shippe and sink 
her, since better it was for them to falle 
into the hande of God than into the hand 
of the Spaniard. And the Maister 
Gunner, being a right resolute man, 
agreed thereto; but the more part held 
back from Sir Richard and the Gunner "— 
and so, at last, the ship was taken. 

Sir Richard Grenvile, mortally wounded, 
was carried aboard the Spanish flag- 
ship, where, “feeling the houre of death 
to approach, hee spake these words: 
‘Here die I, Richard Grenvile, with a 
joyfull and quiet minde, for that I have 
ended my life as a true souldier ought to 
do, that hath fought for his countrev, 
queene, religion, and honour, whereby my 
soule most joyfull departeth out of this 
bodie, leaving behind it the everlasting 
fame of a true souldier, that hath done 
his dutis as hee was bound to doc.’ ” 


“As Horseley ended, one glance sufficed 


to show him how deeply ho had moved 
his two young hearers. Cyril’s eyes were 
sparkling, and Fred's face was all in a 
glow. 

“What a grand fellow he must have 

been!” cried the latter enthusiastically; 
«I only wish I’d been there along with 
him!” 
Fred!’' answered the great 
leader, with a sad smile, “it’s not upon 
the battlefield that the bravest deeds are 
done. Sir Richard Grenvile did indeed 
show by anoble example (like Sir Henry 
Havelock in our own time) that a man 
need not be any the less brave because he 
is a Christian ; but it often happens that 
the truest heroes are those who are never 
heard of. Take my word for it, when 
God shall one day name those who have 
done best upon earth, it will not be the 
names of great soldiers, or great speakers, 
or great discoverers, that will stand fore- 
most then /”’ i 

And then, as the boys looked up at him 
wonderingly, he went on: 

“ Let me tell you of a thing that I have 
seen myself. I’ve seen a young girl, 
crippled for life by a cruel spine-disease, 
lie patiently on her bed of pain for months 
and years, always suffering, never com- 
plaining, ever thinking of those around 
her, and trying to spare them trouble 
and do them good—giving a kind and 
cheery word to everyone who came near 
her, and working all day, with her poor, 
wasted fingers, to make pictures and toys 
for the merry children who could run 
about and play, while she would never 
move again; and so sho always was, 
month after month, and year after year, 
until she died. I tell you, lads, when I 
think of the stir that people make about 
what little I have done, and then think of 
her, I'm ashamed of myself!” 

“ And who was she, then?” asked both 
boys at once... 

“My sister!’’ answered Sir Reginald; 
and the two lads asked no more. 


On the following morning, Cyril and 
Fred came in to breakfast wearing a look 
of amused astonishment, and the latter at 
once exclaimed : 

“Tsay, Lion, what do you think? We 
met an old fellow just now who was at 
that singing affair the other night, and he 
stopped and told us that we hadn't been 
good to him at all; and when we asked 
what was wrong, he said we'd never come 
to see his pig! Is it the fashion in these 
parts for people to make calls upon each 
other’s pigs?” 

“And to leave one’s card on them, I 
suppose, in the form of a rotten apple, or 
a handful of potato-parings ?"’ suggested 
Cyril, with a grin. 

“ Well, that’s one thing about which I 
forgot to tell you,” said Sir Reginald, 
smiling. ‘In this district the third week 
of December is the great time for pig- 
killing, and then every household kills its 
own, and hangs it up, either just outside, 
or just inside the house; and the few who 
can’t afford a pig of their own are helped 
by the contributions of their neighbours 
—for, to do the poor people justice, they're 
always wonderfully kind to each other, 
pinched though they all are. And then, 
as you say, the correct thing is for every- 
one to come and admire everyone else's 
pig, and say how fine and plump it looks ; 
and that’s taken as a much greater com- 
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pliment than if you had said the same 
thing of themselves.” 

“ What fun!” cried Cyril. “I say, Fred, 
we'll go and pay a round of pig-calls this 
very afternoon.” 2 

“And I'll go with you,” said the 
baronet, with a good-humoured laugh, 
“and introduce you to all the pigs best 
worth knowing.” 

“‘ Meaning the aristhogracy, I suppose,” 
put in Fred, trying to make a pun for the 
tirst time in his life, and deservedly failing 
in the attempt. 

That afternoon, sure enough, the pro- 
gramme was carried out, and our two 
young heroes (having by this time made 
friends with almost everyone in the vil- 
lage) received a warm welcome in every 
cottage which they entered, and gratified 
their hosts not a little by their hearty 
admiration of the cold-pork statues ex- 
hibited to them. 

“This is the place for fattening pigs— 
is it not, Senhores?” cried a burly 
peasant, who seemed much more gratified 
by the compliments which Cyril bestowed 
upon his pig than by those which Fred 
had passed on his baby. 

“And for fattening everything else,” 
chinted in his stout, broad-faced wife (who 
was herself a fine specimen of the fatness 
which she praised), with a knowing glance 
at Fred. “ The Senhor Frederigo himself 
has filled out finely since he came among 
us—has he not, Senhor Cirilho? ” 

“Yes, he's getting on,” said Cyril, 
prodding his chum’s ribs with his 
knuckles as he had just been prodding 
those of the suspended pig; “ it'll soon be 
time to have him killed and hung up!"’ 

And the joke, such as it was, was 
greeted by the assembled company witha 
perfect yell of laughter, the wit being just 
of a kind which these honest peasants 
could appreciate. 

The next day was a local festival, and 
Fred (his pupil having got a holiday like 
everyone else) turned this “day otf” to 
account by going up to the plantation 
on which his brother was employed, “ 
see how old Lion was getting on 
Lionel, instead of taking holiday like the 
rest, was devoting that day to a careful 
inspection of all the new works which 
were in progress on the estate. 

Sir Reginald and Cyril accompanied 
him, and with them went the hotel-dog, 
Mondego—a huge, broad-jowled, greyish- 
brown beast, a cross between mastiff and 
Portuguese sheep-dog—which had attached 
itself most markedly to the baronet, fol- 
lowing him everywhere in the daytime, 
and sleeping just outside his room dvor at 
night. 

As they went up, they found at a turn 
of the road a bundle, an umbrella, and a 
peasant's jacket—all, too, in pretty good 
condition—lying together by the wayside, 
without anyone to guard them. 

“Well, they must be an honest set 
here!” cried Fred, staring (as well he 
might) at this startling proof of perfect 
confidence in the public morality. 

“They are!” answered Horseley em- 
phatically. “One hears a good deal 
about Portuguese roguery, and in Africa, 
I'm sorry to say, I’ve seen only too much 
of it; but I’ve certainly never met with 
anything of the sort here!” 

They came just in time to catch Lionel, 
who was about to start on his round of 
the plantations when they arrived. He 
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marched them off at once, and as they fol- 
lowed him along the brow of a steep, over- 
hanging ridge, 9 man came slowly along 
a winding path about half-way down the 
slope below them; and, happening to 
look up, he caught sight of Lionel, and 
made him a clumsy salute. 

As he did 80, the two boys got a full 
view of his face, and both started visibly. 

“Who's that fellow, Lion?” asked 
Fred excitedly... 

“One of my workmen,” replied his 
brother quietly ; “what about him ?”” 

“Why, he’s the very man that Cyril 
and I saw at that Caldeira that they call 
the Infernal Pit, you know—the one that 
we told you looked like a demon!” 

“Indeed!" said Lionel carelessly ; 
“you don't compliment him.” 

But, with all the lightness of the young 
man’s tone and look, Sir Reginald’s 
observant eye saw at once that Lionel had 
noted his brother’s remark, and that he 
would not forget it. * 

Away they went, up and down leafy 
ridges, through deep, shadowy hollows, 
across newly cleared plantations, past. 
half-built huts—seeing at every turn some 
fresh proof of skill, attention, and hard 
work. Oranges on this side, bananas on 
that; here a large plantation of-pineapples, 
there a double row of splendid fig- 
trees. Farther on appeared a small patch 
of vines; and beyond this was a gentle 
slope, the dark soil of which had been laid 
bare for several hundred yards by the 
clearing away of the undergrowth, and was 
now dotted with tiny green shoots, which 
the travelled baronet recognised at once 
as those of young tea-plants. 

“It's a great pity that orange-growmg 
has fallen off so,” said Lionel, “ for, till 
within the last few years, the orange 
trade was the making of the whole island ; 
but, now that so many other countries 
are competing, it really doesn’t pay the 
people here to grow oranges on the same 
scale as they used to do. Pineapples are 
coming in instead now, and some people 
are trying to raise grapes, while others 
(as you see here) are beginning to plant 
tea. I can’t say yet how it will succeed, 
but, after al], there is quite as much raia 
at some seasons in Ceylon, where, as you 
know, it does very well. If only the 
Portuguese Government had the sense 
to take off these crushing duties, which 
almost double the cost of every farm 
implement or machine imported from 
abroad, this island might be made a very 
fine place yet.” 

As he ended, a sudden turn brought 

them in sight of a well laid-out garden, 
in the midst of which, half-way up the 
hillside, stood a large white house, with 
a paved terrace along the front of it, and 
a@ spacious stone balcony overhead. 
Several niches in the wall were occupied 
by charming little statuettes, und others 
contained bright-coloured jars of earth, 
ove? tha edges of which hung flowers as 
brilligng as themselves. 
“Cyfil rightly guessed this to be the 
Espingarda mansion, and the tall, dark, 
grave-looking, but very handsome man 
who came slowly down the walk towards 
them to be the proprietor’s brother-in- 
law, Senhor Francisco do Monte, to 
whom Lionel presented his companions. 

“Enchanted to have the honour of 
meeting the illustrious Senhor Reynaldo 
de Horseley, whose fame has reached us 
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even in these remote islands, and to whom 
I would have offered my respects long 
ago but for the Senhor’s absence in Santa 
Maria. Senhor Cirilho, I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance. Senhor 
Frederigo, I trust that your brother's 
quarters will soon be ready for him now, 
and that, when you come up to share 
them, L.may have the pleasure of seeing 
you oftener! Shall I do myself the 
honour of showing them to you now ?"" 

While Do Monte spoke, Lionel and Sir 
Reginald felt their hearts sink at the 
thought of the dreadful secret which they 
were hiding from this courteous and 
friendly man—a secret the revelation of 
which would crush him to the earth. 
But the baronet's wonderful self-command 
did not fail him; and as they moved 
onward again under Senhor Francisco's 
guidance, Horseley's voice never quivered 
as he expressed a polite hope that the 
health of the honourable lady Senhora da 
Kspingarda, Senhor do Monte’s sister, 
was somewhat improved. 

“Tthank you, Senhor; my sister is 
begiening to mend, thank God, though 
but slowly as yet. I trust, however, that 
she will be fully restored by the time my 
wandering brother-in-law returns from 
his travels.” 

Lionel bit his lip hard as he listened to 
this light and jesting mention of the lost 
man whose despairing farewell to life was 
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in their hands at that moment; but Sir 
Reginald's disciplined face never altered 
one whit. 

Another instant brought them in sight 
of the cottage intended for Lionel’s ac- 
commodation. 

A pretty little place it was, somewhat 
farther down the hillside, with a small 
garden patch of its own in front, and a 
thick clump of trees behind, the shade of 


-which must have been very welcome in 


the heat of summer. The repairs were 
by this time all but completed. and three 
of the four rooms were alteady quite 
habitable. 

“T would gladly ask you to partake of 
some refreshiuent under my own roof, 
Senhores,”” said Do Monte courteously, 
“but unhappily my sister is not vet able 
to receive guests. Let ime hope that the 
pleasure is only deferred; aud, in the 
meantime, let me entreat you to consider 
this house, and all that it contains, as your 
own.” 

The substantial lunch served up to them 
half an hour later showed that the hos- 
pitable Portuguese fully meant what he 
said; and his frank kindness won him 
golden opinions from Tred and Cyril, 
who loudly declared him to be “a regular 
brick, and no mistake !" 

When the three visitors started just 
before nightfall on their walk back to 
the village, Lionel went a part of the way 

(To be coutinned.y 


with them, and Fred found so many 
things to wonder at, that he and Cyril 
gradually fell some way behind the other 
two. All at once the dog, Mondego (who 
was at Sir Reginald’s heels as usual), 
stopped short and gave a low, threatening 
growl; and Horseley, looking up, espied 
among the trees, on the left side of the 
road, two men in earnest conversation. 
These two privy councillors had evi- 
dently no wish to be either seen or over- 
heard, for, at the first glimpse of the 
approaching figures, they vanished into 


‘the deeper shadows of the wood. With 


all their haste, however, they did not 
escape recognition by the quick-eyed 
Englishmen. 

“One of those men must have been 
that blackavised fellow whom Fred said 
he met near the Caldeira,” observed 
Lionel gravely, “for his hang-dog 
face is not easily forgotten. Considering 
it’s a holiday, and everyone away, he's 
hanging about the place to-day rather 
curiously.” 

“ And the other,” rejojned Sir Reginald. 
in the same tone, “was my friend tl: 
escaped convict, the hero of that lion story 
which I told in his presence the other 
night. When two such rogues get 
together, Mr. Clover, it bodes no good to 
honest men; so you had better keep 
a sharp eye on these two worthies, and I 
will do the same.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—TWO SAVAGES SPRANG FROM THE BUSH.—A NIGHT OF STORM AND TERROR. 


Yr was observed by Frank Hardinge, 

who was ever constant in his atten- 
tions to Mamma Molly, that she was not 
so bright on the morning of their depar- 
ture from Cannibal Hill. 

He called Jansen'’s attention to the 
fact, and he proposed that she should ride 
on” of the ponies. 

she would not hear of this at first. 

* No sah, fol true,” she said to Jansen, 
“T not can ride one o’ dem wild ho’ses.” 

But when Frank proposed to mount in 
front of her and permit her to cling to 
him, then she gave a kind of unwilling 
consent. 

This sight seemed to tickle even Blooie’s 
sense of the ridiculous, for he went gallop- 
ing 9n in front, jumping and barking, as if 
he really unzst split his sides with laughing. 
Tom must quiz his companion, too. 

“It’s going to be a runaway match, 
isn’t it, Frank ?"* he said. ‘Off to Gretna 
Green, eh?” 

“Oh, sakes a mussy!” 
Molly; “I ‘opes not.” 

Then even Jansen and Deadeye 
chuckled a little, and, indeed, that little 
yellow-faced Malay woman with the ever- 
lasting red handkerchief tied tightly round 
her head, and the antediluvian tippet and 
dress, did look droll perched up there 
behind sturdy, brown-visaged, English 
Frank. 

But there was no laughing in that boy's 


cried poor 


head, and presently he got fully a hundred 
yards ahead of all the rest, and this on 
purpose, too. 

For he wanted to ask the little lady a 
question or two. 

“Mamma Molly!" he began. 

“Tse heah, lovie!" she answered. 

Well, Frank could have guessed that 
much, without being told, for she held on 
to hima as if he were a life-buoy and she 
were a drowning sculler. 

“You're not going to take the bush 
fever, or anything, are you ?” 

“Sakes! no dearie ; Ise pe'fectly lovely, 
Tis.” 

But upon being pressed, she added : 

“Well, I dusn’t say a word to no- 
buddy but you, lovie, but my mind is all 
jump—jumpin’.” 

Molly meant her heart. 

“And what makes your mind jump, 
Mamma Molly ?” 

“Oh, lovie,’ cause Ise dleamt anodah 
dleam.”’ 

“And what was the dream?” asked 
Frank. 

“Oh, w’en I is playin’ las’ night I fink I 
heah a footstep jus’ beside me. But I 
was wrestlin’ wi de Lawd, lovie, and 
dusn’t look up. All same when I finish 
wrestlin’, Ilook roun’, and dere, ‘s plain 's 
I see yo'r back, lovie, I see my good-for- 
nuffin husband. Den he jus’ go glidin’ 
away.” 


“Well, but Molly—that wasn’t a 
dream ?” 
“Oh, de dleam comes aftah. An’ den I 


see Bonnie Charlie lie in de bush, his 
blains (brains) all scatter about, and de 
big blue flies all settle on his blow (brow).”” 

“That was a terrible dream. But 
cheer up, Mamma Molly, we are going 
where your husband was born, and you'll 
be so happy when you see him and hear 
him whistle.” 

By-and-by the whole party crossed 
the river. 

Then they skirted along its banks, and 
so on and on they wentall day, with only 
an hour of a halt, and just about an hour 
before sundown they determined to camp 
for the night. 

They were close to the river even yet, 
but near also to a broad vale that ran 
westward through a gap in a mountain 
range. 

There was a stream that came meander- 
ing down this strath, the ground was level 
and dry, but both sides of the brae lands 
were covered with forest and scrub. 

Dash was on ahead. He had got be- 
hind a bush in which evidently he had 
discovered something—perhaps a snake— 
that frightened him very much, for he 
sprang suddenly back with a yelp right in 
front of Frank’s horse. 

The nag had been restless and nervous 
before, but this brought matters to a crisis, 


and off he bolted straight up the valley at 
a break-neck pace. 

« Hold on to me, Mamma Molly!" cried 
Frank, “There is nothing to fear; he'll 
soon give in.” 

There seemed no chance, 
any such luck. 

On and on they tore. ~The pony seemed 
to have the strength of tén horses and the 
fleetness of an Arab steed. i y 

On and on; the stream itself seemed to 
go floating past alongside them like a 
ribbon of silver and blue. 

And ere long they found themselves 
nearing the wood, at a pace that Frank 
had never before conceived possible. 

But once into the strath it was up-hill, 
and the beast began to slacken his pace. 

He was just about to endeavour to turn 
his steed once more down the glen, when, 
with a howl thatresounded farand near, and 
was re-echoed from the rocks, two savages 
sprang from the bush with poised spears, 
and seized the pony by the bridle. 

Mamma Molly yelled. 

Blue Murder “ downed ” one native with 
small ceremony. “But, stranger than all, 
another naked spear-armed savage sprang 
out, struck up the weapon of the other 
fellow just in time to prevent its piercing 
Frank through the neck, and hurled him 
to the ground. 

More than a dozen savages now sur- 
rounded poor frightened Molly and Frank, 
but to the intense surprise of the latter, 
instead of thirsting for his life, they now 
gave him kindly welcome. 

And the native who had come so oppor- 
tanely to Frank’s rescue was one of the 
:wo wounded men that Jansen had been 
so kind to. 

In about five minutes after this. Jansen 
himself on the other pony entered the 
seene, and was even more enthusiastically 
received than Frank and Molly. 

~ Was this all gratitude on the part of 
the natives?” it may be asked. 

I take the liberty of doubting it. The 
hope of getting a few more sticks of to- 
baeco was probably the proper solution to 
the mystery. 

But a welcome of any sort, and for any 
reason, was better than none at all. 


however, of 


It would be wrong, I think, to say that 
the natives of Northern Australia far away 
in their own backwoods and wilds are 
more degraded than those of other great 
continents. Yet their “ignorance is.very 
black indeed; they lack tlie savage clever- 
ness of the red men of American forests, 
and are, in the scale of savagery, about on 
a par with many of the tribes living in the 
dark interior of Africa. Wherever, in- 
deed, cannibalism exists, we may put down 
its people as little better than the brutes. 

Yet Christianity may do much for even 
blacks of Australia. The country is 
yet only half explored, and its interior 
presents a grand field for the enterprising 
soldier of Christ, who, like Livingstone of 
old, will go out alone and unarmed except 
with his Bible. 

I may be blamed if I say tnat slavery 
would be a blessing in disguise for these 
poor benighted wretches. As this cannot 
be thought of, the next best plan would be 
to place them on reservations, or form 
suine great scheme of emigration for them ; 
because. remember this, reader, if you are 
at all interested in the matter, these for- 
lorn wretches are teachable, and if we 
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cannot bring the light to them we ought 
to bring them to the light. 


The two blacks who had been wounded 
prisoners at Cannibal Mount came that 
night to the stream-side after fires 
were lit, and were very friendly indeed. 
They were plentifully regaled as far as 
food was concerned, and stopped quite a 
long time to eat, and afterwards to smoke. 
But when night and darkness were clos- 
ing in, thinking perhaps that their presence 
would cause suspicion to arise in the 
hearts of the whites, they took their de- 
parture to their own camp in the gloomy 
depths of the forest. 

Then preparations were made by our 
people to spend the night as comfortably 
as possible. 

Mamma Molly was more cheerful than 
usual, and submitted gracefnlly to be 
chaffed about the runaway natch she had 
made. 

“But I can't make myself quite clear 
about that runaway match even yet, 
Molly,” said Deadeye. ‘“ The question is: 
did you run away with Frank, or did 
Frank run away with you?” 

“TI fink, sah,” replied Molly, “dat de 
raksil of a hogs, he jus’ ranned away wid 
bof ob us.” 

Then Molly shook her head solemnly : 

“Tse a finking someting else, sah.” 

“ And what is that, Mamma Molly?” 
said Frank. 

“T fink I was dreffully f'ightened w’en 
dat pony run off, but w’en de bad black 
men done go put a speah (spear) under 
my boy Flank’s chin, den I f'ightened | 
much mo’, but all de time I jus’ keep . 
playin’ (praying), and den de good blacks 
dey come quick. De Lawd was on our 
side, gemlems ; yes, gemlems, de Lawd 
was on our side.” 

A breeze. was blowing up-stream to- 
night, whispering through the long grass 
and sighing in the bushes, and heavy 
clouds quite covered the sky, so that the 
darkness was after a time intense. 

High up in the glen ‘they could see 
camp-fires burning, that told them the 
savages were not far away. But, some- 
how, to-night no one had any fear of an 
attack. 

Mamma Molly had crept into her little 
tent, and Dealeye brought out his violin, 
to play soft, sad airs that accorded with 
the gloom of the night, the wail of the 
wind, and rippling of the stream. 

Presently he put his favourite away 
with a sort of a sigh. 

“ Heigho ! " he said, “ life wouldn’t be 
worth living if I hadn't the solace of my 
old fiddle, at times. But listen, men, 
doesn’t the wind seem to increase ?” 

“ It does,” replied Jansen, “and I think 
we'll have a storm before long. Let’s see; 
who keeps the middle watch ?” 

“T do,” said Frank. “Tom's got the 
second.” 

“ Well, I'd rather be Tom than Frank, 
to-night.” 

An hour after this, when Frank went to 
do sentry-go, the night seemed darker than 
ever, and the wind higher. 

He stirred up the camp-fire and heaped 
miore dry wood on it, till it crackled and 
roared. Sparks and smoke caught up by 
the wind went flving far to leeward, and 
the light was sufficient to make everything 
visible within s radius of forty yards at 
east. 
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At one o'clock the rain began to fall. 

Frank thought of his mackintosh sheet. 
Then he thought of poor Molly. The 
tent she Jay in was only one of green 
boughs, as were all the tents to-njght, but 
the opening was turned away from the 
weather, and each tent sloped downwards 


“at the back, so that the wind had but 


little power over it. 

The boy crept into his own tent and 
pulled the mackintosh off the ground. 
Then he entered Mammy Molly's and 
spread it over her bed, for the rain-drops 
were already coming through. 

Soon after this the storm was at its 
worst, and the warm rain was coming 
down in torrents. : 

So violent was it that Frank could not 
see ten yards in front of him, albeit the 
fire still blazed fiercely. 

It must have been about two o'clock, 
and, though he kept his pistol handy, 
Frank was crouching down on the leeside 
of a sturdy bush along with faithful Blooie. 
The bush gave a little shelter from the 
wind, if not from the pattering rain. 

Suddenly Blooie started: half to his feet 
and commenced to grow]. Frank held 
him tight—ready, however, to let him slip 
if occasion demanded it. . This with his 
left hand ; with his right he grasped his 
pistol. 

Before he could start to his feet there 
stalked into the circle of light two naked 
but spear-armed savages. 

The boy had learned all that was useful 
of the language of the tribes, and hailed 
them at once. 

Their answer was most expressive. 
They first threw away their spears, then 
knelt with their empty hands stretched 
towards the sentry. 

It really appeared that the dog himself 
knew this was a token of friendliness, for 
he immediately wriggled clear and rushed 
up to the still kneeling men, and put one 
of his huge paws on the shoulder nearest 
to him. 

Frank himself was now convinced it 
was the two friendly savages, the very 
men who had saved his life on the pre- 
vious evening. 

But what on earth, he asked himself, 
could bring them to the camp at such an 
hour ? 

He walked towards them, now. 

They arose to their fect, but seemed 
very excited. 

“Clo calo!” they 
“Come quickly!” 

One of them, to Frank's surprise, pulled 
a burning log from the fire, waved it round 
his head to make it blaze more fiercely-— 
and a wildly picturesque figure he looked 
at that moment—then he beckoned to 
Frank to follow. 

The boy hesitated just a moment, 
for well he knew that nothing should 


cried—meaning, 


entice a sentry to leave his post—then he . 


went after the savages. 

In a few moments they had reached the 
stream. 

One native leapt in. Then he came out 
again at once, pointed to his wet legs, and 
with a series of expressive gestures, gave 
Frank to understand that soon the river 
would rise, the camp-fire be drowned ont, 
and every soul swept away in the darknesr 
and in the flood. 

This accounted for the excitement of the 
natives, and Frank could now see for him- 
self that the danger was very real. 
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In another minute all the camp was 
astir, and packing for a start. 

Frank did not arouse Mamma Molly 
till the very last, but as she had but little 
dressing to do, and only a mysterious-look- 
ing bag to carry, that in truth contained a 
change or two of linen and her Bible, she 
was soon ready. 

Meanwhile the two savages had disap- 
peared, 

“ Where are our guides ?” cried Jansen. 
“Ts it only some trick they are playing 
with a view to our destruction ?”” 

“No! no!" said Frank boldly, “ well 
may we trust those men, sir. Did they 
not already save my life and poor 
Molly's?" 

“True, true. But, dear boy, I know what 
savages really are. Meanwhile, where 
have they gone ?"* 

“Gone, sah!" interrupted Solomon. 
“ Away to a safe place for us, sah. Higher 
up. Der ’structions was dis: ‘Soon as 
you see big fire lit, follow quick to dat fire.” 
No time to lose ! cause quick, quick de flood 
come down from de fah-off mountain and 
dlown us all, foh true.” 

“Very good; well, we are all ready. 

The rain had now ceased, but the sky 
had not cleared, and vie darkness was 
iuky—intense. 

Already the river could be heard lapping 
in little wavelets, almost close to their feet. 

The camp-fire had been allowed to die 
down, so that it would be all the more 
easy to sce a gleam of light anywhere 
beyond. 

Minutes, that seemed hours in length, 
passed by, but still no beacon signal. 

At long last, thongh ! 

Only a flickering tongue of flame at 
first, but it gradually increased to a steady 
blaze, and they could see the sparks like 
snowflakes drifting away on the wind. 

“ Now men, march!’’ cried Jansen. 

Once more Frank mounted the runaway 
pony, and Solomon placed Mamma Molly 
behind him. 

She muttered something about“ A burn- 
ing and a shining light to all nations,” 
but Frank could not hear very distinctly 
owing to the breeze that was roaring in 
hia ears. 

He just headed straight away up the 
glen towards the light, and everyone else 
followed. 

Just one little space of blue appeared 
over the wood to the left, and in its 
centre blazed astar. It somehow shone 
straight into Frank's heart, carrying with 
it a streak of happiness, and the boy 
began to sing. 

Only a rattling, rolling, old sea-song that 
he had learned years ago, with a rattling. 
rollicking kind of a chorus, in which the 
very black men joined. or tried to. 

Frank had a good voice, and so 
Deadeye, himself hoisted among packages 
on the other pony, got alongside him and 
started a bass. The effect of the music 
rising high on the wind was droll, but 
weird as well, if, indeed, two such adjec- 
tives can be combined. 


“Come all lands, ahoy ! to the anchor, 

Fiom our friends and relations we go; 
Poll binbbers and weeps, for the sailor thi 
But she'll soon take another in tow." 


Chorus: sung by all hands— 
“With a will-ho! Then pull awas, jolly boys! 
At the mercy of fortune we go: 
If we're in for it fairly, what folly. boys, 
For"to be downhecarted, yo! ho!” 
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They have nearly reached the new 
cainp-fire, and are already on more 
elevated ground, when far away up the 
black-dark glen they can hear a crushing 
roar like distant thunder, but more pro- 
longed and increasing in volume every 
nioment. 

A water-spout has broken over the dis- 
tant hills, and this is the result: the 
floods come tumbling down the ravine— 
a truly Scottish spate—carrying before 
them rocks and boulders, and even forest 
trees. 

Well for those travellers that they have 
already reached a place of safety. In a 
few minutes more the torrent goes raging 
past, and so loud and terrible is the noise 
it, makes that scarcely can the wind be 
heard, that is bending and tossing the 
forest trees behind them. 

The rain continues all that night, and 
everybody save Molly is thoroughly 
drenched. 

At daybreak it is clear once more, and 
ue great red sun is leaping up behind the 
pills. 

Blooie and Dash shake themselves. 
That is their toilet ; and how they are to 
be envied ! 

Molly creeps out from under the tent 
the savazes have built for her, with 
Frank's mackintosh to keep off the drops. 
Molly seems happy. 


“she says, “may enduah for a night, 
But de joy comet in de mo‘nin’.” 


Then she looks at the drenched and 
draggled people around her, and her tone 
changes to one of sadness, as she says 
pityingly: 

“Sakes a mussy, my po’ chillen (chil- 
dren); you is got all wet. 
rainin’, sure-lie!”" 

“Just a little, Mamma Molly!” 
Frank, smiling. 

But with sunshine at one side, and a 
blazing camp-fire at the other, Deadeye, 
Frank, and ‘fom are soon steaming like a 
heated rick, and presently all are dry and 
happy once more. 

But the torrent goes roaring on and past 
them. The whole glen is flooded ; and had 
they not been warned in time their swollen 
corpses would long ere now have been 
floating down the river. 

Their preservation, indeed, had been 
almost miraculous, and even Mamma 
Molly looked upon that roaring torrent 
with a kind of superstitious dread. Frank 
could hear her muttering to herself: 


said 


“He took me f'om a fealiful pit, 
Au’ fom de mily (miry) clay, 
An’ on a rock he set my foot, 
Establas'ing my way." 


In the north of Queensland summer 
storms are not infrequent, and water- 
spouts may burst over the forests or hills, 
but soon the sun shines forth again, and 
the floods are assuaged. 

So much water, however, had on this 
occasion fallen, that it was noon before 
the torrent began to get less. 

There would be no wandering in the 
wild woods to-day. The travellers would 
have idleness enforced upon them. 

Frank and Tom sat down to watch the 
turbid stream, and the many things that 
went swirling past. Presently Molly, 
with her cat, came and sat down beside 
them. 


It’s been * 


Mawkie, the cat, jumped on Blooie’s 
back. 

“ Bing—brae—ing,” she cried, as much 
as to say, “I'll sit on your back, ‘cause it’s 
drier and warmer for my toes.” 

Blooie made not the slightest objection. 

Out in the stream, the boys could see 
many a black corpse floating down. 
Scores must have been drowned in the 
terrible storm or bursting of the water- 
spout. 

There were dead kangaroos in the 
stream, too, and one monster serpent of 
the python species was tossed on shore, 
almost at our heroes’ feet. It was fully 
twenty and two feet long. 

Great trees were slowly moving along, 
and bundles or hillocks of interlaced 
branches. Sometimes on a tree an 
opossum or two sailed past, and once a 
huge wombat, with beautiful, long-tailed, 
white-breasted creatures, with pretty rat- 
like faces. How piteously these last 
animals, that the boys did not even know 
the names of, gazed shorewards! They 
really appeared to be appealing for 
rescue. 

But the boys and Molly got a fright 
about half.an-hour afterwards that they 
little expected. 

“ Look ! look!" cried Tom, pointing to- 
wards the python. 

A tremor was passing through its body 
fore and aft. It opened its horrid jaws, 
and gasped once or twice. 

“ Wowff—wow !"" barked Blooie. 

Mawkie fled in terror with her tail in 
air, like a magnified bottle-brush. “ Brrr— 
ae—ing!"’ she cried. Everyone else was 
speechless with horror. 

For the fearful reptile suddenly raised 
itself high in air like a boat’s mast. 
Then it curled its neck, and, with a hoarse. 
hissing sound, dashed forward and off, and 
next moment had disappeared in the 
forest beyond. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


| say, Tabby, here’s a go! The Squire's 
men are putting up notice-boards all 
over the place.” 

It was shortly after breakfast, as I was 
crossing the playground, that I was thus 
accosted by Tom Goodman. 

“Doing what?” inquired I, not catching 
his meaning. 

“Notice-boards —the Squire’s men — it's 
just too bad—you come and see.” 

As the explanation was still unsatisfactory, 
and as a number of boys, headed by Tom, 
were hurrying towards the river, I joined the 
excited throng. 

I must here remind you of the situation of 
the eyot, which, you will remember, had 
sometime been formed by cutting o canal in 
a siraight line with the river’s course; so 
that the eyot fitted into the hollow, as it were, 
of the great curve taken by the river round 
our playing-field. The Doctor had had the 
canal cleared out, and bridged, so that a 
slight depth of water flowed sluggishly 
through, sufficient for ornamental purposes, 
but not for boating. Neither was it needed, 
seeing the river, broad and deep, in spite of 
its curve, was all that could be desired. 

The eyot had soon become a favourite 
tesort of ours. Not without reason. It was 
just sufficiently well-wooded by alders and 
willows to create a delightful shade. Its 
centre was at a considerable elevation from 
the river, sloping on all sides to the water’s 
edge. On the top of the eminence was’ a 
clump of oaks, whilst its sides were covered 
with soft, springing, mossy turf. Breaks of 
considerable extent occurred in the alders 
and willows which grew on the banks. The 
point opposite the school was the steepest. 
It was here an adventure befell the Pessi- 
mist. 

Reclining on this slope one sunny after- 
noon, he began lazily rolling over and over. 
Gathering momentum at every turn, he 
presently found himself unable to check his 
downward career. Finally he landed, as 
Toddles said, plump into the river. At first 
we thought it a good joke, and shouted 
vociferously. But happily for the Pessi- 
mist's safety, it dawned upon us that our 
chum had fallen into the deepest part of the 
river, and could not swim ! Then we shouted 
in another strain. Fortunately our cries for 
help (we could do nothing ourselves in the 
way of rendering effective assistance) 
attracted Steadfast’s attention, who had been 
asleep under the oaks. He came running 
down the slope at breakneck pace, and went 
into the river like a startled otter. And none 
too soon. The poor Pessimist was much 
exhausted, and his dismal forebodings would 
soon have been ended for ever ; but Steadfast, 
with very little ceremony, hauled him out, 
whilst we stood round and cheered to the 
echo. I believe this had something to do with 
the Doctor’s fiat that every boy in the school 
was to learn to swim. 

The Pessimist was unusually gloomy for a 
week after, when he regained his normal con- 
dition, In the meantime, however, he wrote 
to thank Steadfast for saving his life. Some 
of us chaffed him about it; but this coming 
to Steadfast’s ears, he gave us such a talking 
to, that we did not offend in like manner 
again. At the present time Steadfast has 
that ill-written, badly spelt, ungrammatical 
production carefully placed amongst his most 
valued treasures. With all due deference to 
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CHAPTER VII.—WE GAIN THE FIRST VICTORY. 


the Royal Humane Society, their medal would 
not have been so highly valued. 

At first, on all favourable occasions, much 
of our preparation was done on the eyot, 
stories told, books read, and disputes settled. 
The latter was the cause of our being ousted 
from the Elysian groves. The settlement 
of juniors’ disputes is always of a noisy 
character. The seniors chose to think we 
annoyed them by our presence (certainly, they 
warned us to behave ourselves), and, on the 
halt-holiday prior to the launching of the 
boats, had ignominiously routed us from 
the eyot. Of course, there was a tremendous 
row. The juniors held o meeting, to decide 
upon a course of action. A resolution was 
eventually carried, that, unless the Doctor 
confirmed the seniors’ procedure, we would 
fight for our rights. This was no idle boast, 
for juniors can always make it “hot” for 
seniors by adopting a species of guerilla war- 
fare. However, we never matured our plans 
in this direction. The putting of the boats 
on the river had temporarily closed the 
breach. I need not speculate on the ultimate 
outcome of the dispute. The seniors may 
have been able to hold their own against us; 
or the Doctor may have sided with them. In 
cither case a feud would have been begun, to 
be handed down to succeeding generations. 
But it was not to be. We were now on the 
verge of being called upon to unite in a 
common cause, against a foe who undoubtedly 
had might on his side—we took upon our- 
selves, as you will see, to question his right. 

Imagine our consternation, when we were 
assembled by the river, to find, on either side 
of the eyot, but on the Squire’s side of the 
river, notice-boards setting forth, in big black 
letters on a white ground, a warning to all 
whom it concerned, that trespassers would be 
prosecuted by the utmost rigour of the law. 
Had the Squire’s spite stopped here, it would 
have little affected us, as we should merely 
have had to avoid landing on his property. 
The great blow was to our hopes of being 
allowed to row on the lower reaches of the 
river. 

But, when we came to fully realise it, the 
greatest blow had yet to be dealt. Two of 
the Squire’s men entered a punt, in which 
they had come down therriver, and poled over 
to our side. 

We watched their movements with con- 
siderable interest. They watched us, evi- 
dently in doubt as toour intentions. We saw 
they had another notice-board in the punt. 
This they actually, after punting down the 
canal to the bridge, proceeded to land on our 
beloved eyot! 

“Oh! oh!” “TI say, look here, stow it!’ 
“What cheek!” ‘“ Where’s Steadfast?” 
“ The Doctor ought to be told of this.” Com- 
ment succeeded comment, many being hurled 
at the Squire’s employees, who, however, 
ignoring us—or making believe so to do, for 
their furtive glances in our direction belied it 
—proceeded to erect the notice. Then we 
understood : henceforward (if we obeyed the 
notice, of which there was, you may be sure, 
considerable doubt) the school boundary 
terminated at the canal. There must, of 
course, be some grave misunderstanding. It 
was not likely the Doctor would have allowed 
us to take possession of the eyot as we had 
done, unless he was morally certain it was 
part of his purchase when he bought the site 
of Hillbrow Hall. ‘What right, then, had the 


Squire or his men interfering with our side of 
the river? Of course, no right at all! But 
there was the notice-board in course of erec- 
tion; and, as Toddles said: “There's no 
mistaking its meaning, if its meaning is not 
mistaken!” 

Steadfast was a late arrival. When he 
came up, and comprehended what was being 
done, his hasty temper was aroused (I could 
see it by his flushed face), but he curbed it. 

We had been so far impressed by the men’s 
procedure, that none of us had veutured to 
cross the bridge to land on the eyot; especi- 
ally as the men were erecting the notice-board 
close to it. 

Steadfast did not hesitate a moment, but 
strode across, and confronted the men. For 
once he was too fast. He had his impulsive 
nature to thank for what ensued. I suppose 
he was in the wrong, though I never heard 
anybody—not even the Doctor - say as much. 
But I am writing now when maturer years 
are showing on my crown. Yet, were it not 
absolutely necessary, I would not relate the 
incident, as I fear you will not view it in the 
same light we did. And I would like to 
spare dear old Steadfast, too. But it may not 
bes lor even captains of schools are not infal- 
ible. 

“What are you doing here?’ he asked 
authoritatively. 

“ Be you t’ skulemaster ?” asked one of 
the men, a big, hulking fellow—as were they 
both. 

“No; but I am Captain of the school.” 

“ Then that don’t give ’ee power to interfere 
with us.” 

For a moment Steadfast was tuken aback. 
Then he asked, dropping some:hing of his 
authoritative air, ‘By whose orders are you 
doing this?” 

“You ain’t t’ skulemaster, an’ you ain’t 
got no right to ask us questions,” growled 
the man. 

“No, but ——” began Steadfast. 

“Look here, young shaver ” [fancy calling 
our Captain o “shaver! ’’}, “and no offence 
meant, but we're obeying orders. You don’t 
blame us for that?” 

“Certainly not. So you are obeying Squire 
Melford’s orders ? ” 

“That be so—at least, some on 'em.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Well, we've got to put up these notices— 
and,” after a pause, “to see as how they’re 
taken notice of.” 

“ What if we choose to trespass ? "’ 

“Our orders are to chuck you into the 
river. We shall do it, too, master, so be 
warned by a fool in time.” 

This conversation was perfectly audible to 
us all, and we gave a regular howl of execra- 
tion. Was the like ever heard before? I 
wonder, even now, we did not rush in a body 
upon the two men, and throw them into the 
river. There was something so daring and 
“cocky,"' too, in the tones the speaker 
adopted that was terribly galling —just os if 
they alonc held the reins of might and right. 
For the present, however, we contented our- 
selves with freely commenting (as only 
roused juniors can comment!) on the whole 
proceeding. 

“You call yourself a fool,” retorted Stead- 
fast hotly, “and you must be one if you 
think yeu can throw us all into the river; or 
any of us, for that matter, when the others 
are present.’’ 2 
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“We've a-got our orders, and, fool or no 
fool, we'll carry ‘em out,” doggedly retorted 
the man. “If you goes quietly, well and 
good; if you don’t, we sha’n’t be particular 
what force we use.” 

« Oh, then it’s a case of might, instead of 
seeking redress at law?” 

“Don’t know nothin’ about them fine 
words. As to law, the Squire don’t go to law 
—only to employ the law of might.” 

Steadfast was wrong to continue the recri- 
minations. From the first, strictly speaking, 
the affair was between the Squire and the 
Doctor. The men were only obeying orders 
-—not the Squire's, as we came afterwards to 
know, only to a certain point; the arbitrary 
part was his agent’s—but when schoolboys 
have an idea their “ rights” are being tam- 
pered with, they have a way of taking the law 
into their own hands. So I had better 
chronicle what ensued, and you can form 
your own estimate of our conduct. 

“But I am trespassing—now, and you 
allow me to remain,” taunted Steadfast. 

“ We are to warn you off, if the notice ain’t 
sufficient; and to put you off the island if 
you won't go without. We shall do it, too. 
So now, young master, as you are hindering 
ua fe no purpose, get ye back upon t’other 
side.” 

“And if I refuse?" Though Steadfast 
spoke calmly, those who knew him best saw 
he was fully aroused. I suppose, but for his 
regrettable ill-temper, he would have acted 
differently. Yet the whole affair was calcu- 
lated to rouse the ire of more even-tempered 
fellows than dear old Steadfast. In fact, 
every boy present was at fever heat. Small 
wonder, too, say I! 

“We shall obey orders, and chuck you into 
the river.” 

“Very well. I shall not move; neither 
shall I resist you.” 

“Then into the river you goes—make no 
mistake about that.” 

Steadfast folded his arms, and looked the 
fellow straight in the face. We cheered with 
all our might. This we could afford to do, 
as we stood no immediate danger of being 
tossed into the river! 

Both the men laid down their tools, and, 
assuming threatening attitudes, approached 
Steadfast. 

“ You won’t go of your own accord?” 

“I will—nor!” 

It was all done in a moment. One seized 
Steadfast by the shoulders, and tripped 
him up. He lay passive on the ground. 
We thought he ought to have shown some 
fight. But we did not understand—then. 
One took him by the shoulders, the 
other by the feet. Raising him from the 
ground, they swung him to and fro, finally 
launching him right into the middle of the 
muddy bed of the canal! 

For one moment, beyond the splash Stead- 
fast’s body made as it came into contact with 
the water, no sound was heard. Then Bed- 
Jam was indeed let loose! 

Have you, reader, ever been present at a 
meeting between rival factions when in a state 
of ferment? If so, you will understand how 
this last act of the Squire’s men was the 
spark which exploded the mine. One ringing, 
frenzied yell of indignation was indulged in. 
Then, with one consent (nobody thought of 
issuing commands), seniors and juniors made 
a rush for the bridge. 

The men caught up a stout pole each, and 
barred the way. 

“ Back with ye! ”’ cried he who had spoken 
with Steadfast. ‘ We'll surely do ye a mis- 
chief if thee comes any nigher.” 

For one moment we halted, irresolute. 
Then a tuft of grass, torn from the river’s 
bank, was thrown. It took the fellow right in 
the mouth, and he staggered back, partially 
blinded by the dust which flew into his eyes. It 
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was ourcue. At close quarters we should have 
had our heads cracked toacertainty. But re- 
prieal of another sort was within our reach. 
‘We were not slow to avail ourselves of it. 
Tufts of grass, pieces of turf, and clay from 
the canal bank were torn up. Fortunate it 
was no stones were handy, else had we 
assuredly usedthem. Numbers of us jumped 
into the canal and floundered towards the 
other side, scraping handfuls of mud from the 
bottom as we went. And then the fusillade 
began. Volley after volley was poured in 
with “ marked ”' effect. In less than twenty 
seconds the men were literally blinded, and 
smothered in mud from hend to foot. 

“ Run for it, Bill!” cried one to the other. 
“We've stirred up a hornets’ nest this time, 
and no mistake. We ain't paid to be served 
like this.” 

Throwing down their weapons, they beat a 
most undignified retreat, wiping the mud 
from their eyes with their hands, as they ran. 
Numbers of us were close upon their heels. 
Our missiles were still hurled with effect. 
The uproar, too, was ear-splitting! They 
had indeed roused up a hornets’ nest, and 
the “buzz” was by no means to their 
liking. They made for the first opening in 
the alders and willows. I never saw two 
great, hulking fellows run better in my life. 
As Toddles afterwards said, “One record at 
least was broken, only the ‘time’ was not 
properly taken.” I regret I am unable to 
explain the ambiguity. 

How they did flop into the river! And 
though I am certain neither could swim, they 
struggled, and puffed, and blowed, and beat 
the water so gallantly, that they eventually 
gained the opposite bank. In the meantime, 
however, we gave them such a pelting that 
for the space of two minutes it fairly rained 
mud ; and not until they were out of range, 
lumbering off as hard as they could go across 
the meadows, did we “cease fire.” Then, 
giving one final “ crow,” we sought Steadfast, 
some of us being bent on calling him to ac- 
count for (as we thought) the questionable 
way he had conducted himself—not at all in 
keeping with his position as Captain of the 
school. 

“What do you think of your Captain 
now?’ I heard Thorn ask a senior. Thorn, 
I may say, had not taken an active part 
himself. 

“Wait!” was the only answer vouchsafed. 

Steadfast was in a pretty plight—as were 
all who had forded the canal. These, now 
the excitement had somewhat abated, gazed 
ruefully at each other; but I know, if they had 
been called upon by a similar incident, they 
had pluck enough to have done the same 
again. Naturally, however, what the Doctor 
would say had to be considered. But Stead- 
fast was given first attention. His face was 
still flushed, and his hands, as he scraped 
some of the mud from his clothes, trembled. 
Evidently he was a prey to some violent 
emotion. 

“Yah! who showed the white feather?” 
called out Middleton; and I (how I had the 
pluck to do it I don't know) immediately 
knocked him down. z 

“Shut up, you young ass!” cried Thorn, 
giving me, however, an evil look. ‘This is 
no time for airing your opinion.” 

Middleton got up, and slunk away, promis- 
ing me “ something” another time. 

But others of Thorn's set also freely com- 
mented, until Steadfast angrily asked them 
what it meant. He did not seem to have 
thought his procedure was open to unfayour- 
able criticism. 

“Some of us—excuse my saying so, old 
fellow—don’t think you conducted yourself 
worthy the position you hold as Captain of 
the school,” replied Bramwell, one of the 
sixth form. . 

“Did you think I was ass enough to resist?” 


a peculiar smile lighting up his handsome 
face. 

“ Well—yes, we do think you ought.” 

“ And laid the whole school open to the 
charge of being the aggressor.” 

“Acting as you did may be construed in 
the same way,” hinted Thorn. 

“I daresay—by fellows such as you,” 
retorted Steadfast. 

“Oh, I meant no offence. I daresay you 
will find the affair serious enough.” * 

“ Thanks! I fancy I can take care of my- 
self. Now, boys,” addressing us generally, 
“don’t you see that if I had resisted, the first 
act of violence would have been attributed to 
me—to the whole school, that is. Now, I 
believe you must be warned off once before 
you commita trespass at law. We, however, 
are not in @ position to question the Squire's 
right from a legal point; but it seemed to 
me, on the first impulse, if the Squire has 
the right he claims, he has been a long time 
asserting it. Again, would the Doctor 
have done as he has done—would he have 
allowed us to do as we have done—without he 
was morally certain the eyot was part of his 
property? Jf the eyot does belong to the 
Squire, he has, to my thinking, adopted a 
most arbitrary way of asserting his right. 
What I want to know is, to whom the eyot 
belongs. We can trust the Doctor to tell us; 
and I say, after the way I was assaulted, that 
if force is required to resist the Squire, we 
ought to back the Doctor up through thick 
and thin.” 

“And we will, too,” was the responsive 
ery. 
The Doctor, accompanied by the masters, 
arrived at this juncture. He demanded an 
explanation. Of course, we all began speak- 
ing at once. 

“ Silence!” cried the Doctor; and we were 
dumb. “ Steadfast, judging by your appear- 
ance, you are the one to explain.” 

Steadfast told what there was to tell. We 
were only too eager to confirm his story. 
The Doctor’s face clouded. 

“T think, sir, Steadfast hastened matters 
by refusing to quit the eyot when told to do 
so,” said Thorn. 

“ Steadfast was perfectly justified in acting 
as he did,’’ was the Doctor’s severe reply. 
“The eyot is my property, as I shall prove, 
in spite of fifty Squire Melfords. It is, how- 
ever, @ most regrettable incident. I am sure 
I do not know what to advise—how to act for 
the best.” And the worthy man gazed help- 
lessly around at us. 

“Until you have thought out the matter 
calmly, sir,”’ said Steadfast, ‘‘ are you content 
to entrust the honour of Hillbrow Hall to the 
custody of your pupils?” 

“Undoubtedly. But what can you do?” 

“Simply, sir, prevent the erection of any 
notices on the eyot until such time as we are 
legally restrained from so doing.” 

“The proposal does you credit, but I can- 
not allow you to put it into practice. You 
are entrusted to my care to be educated, not 
to fight my battles.” 

“In defending that which concerns the 
honour of the school, to which we are proud 
to belong, we fight our own battles, sir; and 
did we not do so as true English boys, our 
parents would be ashamed of us.”’ 

“No, I cannot allow you to embroil your- 


selves. Some of you may be grievously 
injured if the Squire’s men return in 
force.” 


“Ts that a positive command, sir?” asked 
Steadfast slily. 

“It is my wish.” 

“ With all deference to you, sir, I fear, in 
this matter, we cannot bow to your wishes. 
We look upon it as a personal matter.” 

The Doctor turned helplessly to his head- 
master. ‘“ What am I to do, Blake?” 

Now, Mr. Blake was a thorough English 
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gentleman, and a regular John Bull. He 
spoke with decision. 

“TI strongly advise,” he said, “if you do 
not want to have the school in open rebellion 
against you, that you leave the matter with 
the boys until you have had legal advice on 
the papers and plan of purchase. If civil 
law is to be called in, let the Squire do it. 
Were his claim a just one, he would have 
done so from the first. My word for it, sir, 
the boys will take good care of themselves.” 

We loudly cheered Mr. Blake, who was a 
great favourite. 

The Doctor reflected a short time. ‘ Will 
you promise, Steadfast, on behalf of your- 
Seltiand schooifellows, not to be the aggres- 
sor?” 


M™ boys who have tried rounders as a 
game for the school playground have 
found that, while it possesses many con- 
spicuous merits, it has one defect so serious as 
to take almost all interest out of it--namely, 
its very unsatisfactory system of scoring. 

A side goes in, and after a_ brilliant 
innings lasting perhaps for twenty minutes 
or half-an-hour, finds, on inquiring into the 
state of the score, that they have a grand 
total of ni/, or possibly of one. This arises 
from the fact that the only means by which 
a point can be secured is by getting what 
is technically called a “ rounder ’’—a feat so 
difficult as necessarily to be of extremely 
Tare occurrence; and even when it has been 
achieved, if the rounder be applied, as is 
gencrally the case, to putting ina player who 
has previously got out, the point is can- 
celled, and the side scores nothing. 

An attempt was made a few years ago to 
remedy this state of things by introducing a 
sort of compromise between baseball and 
rounders, which was: to embody the best 
features of both games, and was to be called 
“baseball rounders.” For various reasons 
this game did not prove a success; the name 
became corrupted into “ bounders,” and the 
ridicule which resulted from this nickname 
practically killed it. 

At the same time it is impossible to deny 
that rounders has many conspicuous advan- 
tages as a training for cricket, under cireum- 
stances where cricket itself is impossible, 
and it seems therefore a great pity that it 
should go out of fashion, merely because it 
loses interest in the eyes of schoolboys on 
account of its absurd system of scoring. 

The following new rules and modifications 
are not merely theoretical, but have stood 
the practical test of several years’ play in 
two different schools, where the game not 
only arouses considerable interest among 
the players, but is found to develop a quick- 
ness and readiness in fielding which proves 
invaluable in the cricket season. 

In the first place, instead of the old pen- 
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“May I promise as much in your name, 
boys?” said Steadfast. 

Affirmative answers rang out on all sides. 
Toddles sail some of them were so hearty 
he thought they were genuine. He meant, 
I think, that the boys had no stomach for the 
fight. He was very much mistaken, as you 
will presently see. 

“ You hear for yourself, sir; and I do pro- 
mise,” said Steadfast. “But,” and his face 
grew flushed and stern, “we shall most cer- 
tainly follow up any advantage we may gain.” 

“Twill take legal advice on the aspect of 
the case this very day. Now, those who need 
it, had better make themselves presentable 
for school.” 

So we gave three ringing cheers, and trooped 

(To be continued.) 
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ROUNDERS. 
SOME NEW SUGGESTIONS. 


By C. E. Counstoneg, B.A. 


tagon-shaped ground, which gives four bases 
besides the home base, the diamond as 
employed by the American baseball players 
is found to give quite a long enough course, 
while at the same time it renders a rounder 
or “ home-ran” rather more possible. 
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While calling it a diamond, it is better to 
have two posts to mark the home base, as in 
the diayram, so as to give the in-side plenty 
of room to stand behind their base. 
Secondly, the game should be played with a 
ball that bounces well, such as a lawn-tennis 
ball, though this will to some extent depend 
on whether the ground is grass, or the surface 
of a hard playground. The method of play 
is then as follows: 

The feeder, or bowler, stands at a marked 
spot opposite the home base, and bowls to 
the in-side, one after another, who hit the 
ball with their hands. After one ball has 
been bowled, before delivering another, the 
bowler must touch the ball down, or bounce 
it on the spot from which he bowls. This 
makes the ball “dead,” and has the effect of 
stopping a rounder, or if a runner has not 
got more than midway between two bases 
when it is “ put down” he must go back to 
the base from which he started. It is also 
advisable to make a rule that no hitting 
behind the line of the home base is allowed. 

If the striker sends up a catch, which is 
held, the whole side is put out, and if he is 
caught first bound, he is out himself, though 
the rest of the side does not suffer. The 


off to the lavatory. We were not a §ittle 
elated at our victory, and at having the 
Doctor (as we could see we had) on our side. 
Steadfast, too, had gone up considerably in 
our estimation. Thorn had proportionately 
gone down, for we could not fail to notice 
how he had deliberately attempted to damage 
Steadfast in the Doctor’s estimation. 

At dinner-time, we learnt that Ben Hrace 
had put the notice-board into the unt. 
mooring the latter on the Squire's side of the 
river. He reported that a man had come 
and taken it away ; also, that the agent, had 
been down, and made considerable use of his 
note-book. 

So it looked as if hostilities were to be re- 
sumed. 


usual rule that he is out, if he is “ potted ” 
when running between two bases, of course 
holds good. 

And now to deal with the question of 
scoring. 

One run is scored by each player every 
time he makes the complete circuit of the 
courge, however many times he may have 
stopped at the bases on the way. This makes 
it an object for the side to remain in as long 
as possible, and to keep on running steadily 
round. 

If, on the other hand, a rounder is secured—- 
that is, a complete circuit without any stop- 
pages—it may be scored in one of two ways : 

Either three runs are added to the score, or 
else it may be used to put one of the “dead” 
players in again, in which case only two runs 
are added to the score. 

It will be found that this often produces 
very keenly contested games, while the possi- 
bility of getting » man out by catching him 
first bound, often encourages the fielders to 
make a dart at a ball which they might be 
inclined to neglect on the ground that it was 
impossible to catch it. The “ potting” of the 
runners is splendid training for straight 
throwing, while the captain of a side gets 
many opportunities for exercising good or bad 
generalship. 

It is of course as necessary to have a 
regular scorer as it is at cricket, though the 
score can at any time be verified by simply 
counting the number of the side that has 
come in. 

As has already been stated, the nature of 
the ground should be taken into consideration 
in deciding what sort of ball should be used, 
as a very jumpy ball used in a hard gravel or 
asphalt playground, makes it almost impcs- 
sible to avoid getting caught first bound. 

The bowler should be careful to observe the 
tule of “ putting down” the ball before bow]- 
ing, otherwise the runner may steal a rounder 
in spite of having stopped at a base, for it is 
not the stopping, but the “putting down,” 
which spoils the rounder. 
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ne of the most intelligent of the friends 
to whom I should like to introduce the 
reader was a four-footed gentleman of the 
name of Nero. He was possessed of a fine 
memory, and this being an article in which 
the two-footed friend to whom he belonged 


A FEW MORE OF MY FRIENDS. 


By tHe Rev. Georce LakeMAN, B.D., 
Author of “Some of My Friends,” etc. 


was somewhat deficient, Nero was often able 
to make himself very useful, and nothing 
afforded him greater pleasure than to do so. 

This master of Nero’s was a clergyman— 
call him the Rev. John Smith, it is a very 
safe name ; and, besides, nobody of any name 


would be offended at what I am going to say, 
and it is all simple fact. Well, Mr. Smith 
was somewhat absent-minded at times, and 
would often go out of his house without 
something that he ought to have taken with 
him. He never went out without the dog, 


however. The dog himself took care of that, 
and would not let himself be forgotten. 

On such occasions when Mr. Smith 
suddenly stopped in his walk and said to 
Nero, “I have forgotten so-and-so,” away 
the dog would go at once and fetch it. And 
so quick of apprehension was he that he 
soon learned what his master ought to have 
taken with him, and it was only necessary to 
say, “I have forgotten,” when he would at 
once trot off home and fetch it without being 
told what it was. Further, to save himself 
trouble he soon got into a habit of never 
leaving the house with his master without 
first hunting all round for anything he 
thought ought to be taken, such as a stick, a 
parcel, or an umbrella. 

One day Mr. Smith had been to a croquet 
party, and hung up his stick on the lower 
braech of a tree while he played. The 
game over, he and his wife and the dog all 
started for home together, forgetting all 
about the stick. Nobody said anything, but 
before they had gone very far the dog 
suddenly thought of it, and saying to him. 
self, “The master has forgotten that stick 
again, after all,” ran back to the place, got 
it down from the tree somehow, and before 
the others reached home overtook them with 
the stick in his mouth. 

But his most wonderful performance was 
this: The vicarage where he lived was near 
a certain racecourse, and a scamper over the 
ground was 2 very pleasant run for him. 
One day Mr. Smith’s friend Brown—call 
him Brown—came to see him, and they all 
walked across the course together. Suddenly 
on their return home Mr. Brown said, “ I have 
dropped my pocket-book out of my pocket. 
I shall have to go back and look for it.” 

“Let us try Nero,” said the Vicar, and 
turning to the dog he said, “ He has for- 
gotten,” and pointed to the racecourse. 

Away went the dog in a moment, and for 
several hours did not come back. It had 
evidently been a long search, but at length 
he was descried coming up to the house 
with a ragged boy in tow. The boy, though 
not in the least hurt, was terribly frightened, 
and was crying lustily, fully expecting to be 
gobbled up before long. The dog had him 
fast by the leg of his trousers, and dragged 
him on perforce, while the poor boy no doubt 
thought he was being taken to the dog's 
kennel, to be eaten there, as a wild beast drags 
its prey into its den—in fact, visions of all 
the brute’s family party making a supper of 
him floated through his mind. 

But things were not so bad as that. He 
was only being brought to the vicarage 
garden and up the drive to the house, where, 
at the front door, to his great relief, his 
captor released him. : 

“Now,” said Mr. Smith, “ what have you 
been doing to make the dog bring you 
here ?”” 

« Please sir, nothing,” said the whimpering 
boy. 

“Then you must have got something the 
dog wants.” 

“No I haven't, I haven’t got nothing. I 
never touched the dog. He come sniftin’ 
about me and pullin’ me along. I never did 
nothin’ to him.” 

But he kept his eye on the dog all the 
while he was speaking, as if he expected 
Nero to contradict him. Nero, however, did 
not speak. But the Vicar said, ‘ Well, turn 
out your pockets —we must see what you have 
got.” So they searched him, and lo! there 
was the pocket-book. 

Now how did the dog know what was lost ? 
He had not been shown the book or seen it 
till he was sent to look for it. Perhaps he 
saw the boy with it in his possession and 
knew at once it was the sort of thing the 
gentleman was likely to have lost, and the 
ragged boy not Jikely to own, and so had 
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concluded it must be the very article he was 
sent for. 

Dogs sometimes get themselves into 
trouble with all their intelligence. They 
can give instruction and can learn a lesson 
well. But poor Gyp found to his cost that 
his aptitude at learning might lead to some 
curious and rather unpleasant results. He 
was a young dog and a new arrival, and 
Juno, who was full of experience, undertook 
to educate him. They lived in the country, 
and much fun was to be had in hunting 
rabbits. So Gyp had not been long in the 
place when one day Juno was observed to 
whisper something in his ear. Of course 
nobody heard the words, but they were 
plainly understood by Gyp, for the two dogs 
immediately walked off together, one might 
almost say arm in arm, and soon after they 
could be seen hunting among the rabbit 
burrows in the fields. Evidently what Juno 
said was, ‘Come along with me, and I will 
show you some fine sport.” 

Of course it was not long before Gyp 
became expert at the game himself, and 
would often go out alone, hunting on his 
own account. He did this one day when 
there had been much rain, and the clayey 
ground was in many places converted into a 
tenacious mud. In the excitement of the 
chase Gyp pursued a rabbit so far into his 
burrow that he had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting out again. He was bigger than 
his intended victim, and was wedged in the 
hole so tightly that he had much ado to 
wriggle out backwards. He got free at last 
and trotted home without any game, covered 
with mud, and as tired as any unsuccessful 
hunter ever was. He stretched himself by 
the kitchen fire and was soon fast asleep. 
No one had noticed his condition, and he 
lay all night sleeping off his fatigue. Then 
in the morning when he woke up and wanted 
to stretch his limbs, he found himself 
strangely hampered. The clay with which 
he had plastered his body was dried into a 
hard cake, and he was imprisoned in a sort 
of strait waistcoat. 

When the cook came into the kitchen she 
was first alarmed and then highly amused to 
see the poor animal’s ineffectual struggles to 
release himself. He did manage to crack 
the hard caked clay here and there, but there 
was no real freedom for him till he had had 
it all moistened under the pump and then 
scraped off. 

But sometimes troubles come to animals 
as well as men that are not of their own 
making. In the same place where Juno and 
Gyp dwelt, there was a peacock with his 
family, consisting of his lady wife and her 
two young chicks. Their mother was de- 
votedly attached to the young people and 
reared them with the utmost care till they 
were nine months old, when they were taken 
away and started in life on their own ac- 
count. Now it appears that in the natural 
order of things peahens do not desert their 
young till they are at least a year old, and in 
this case the poor mother, bereft of her off- 
spring earlier than she was prepared to part 
with them, was very much cast down in her 
mind. However, after moping about in a 
miserable sort of way for some time, she de- 
termined to make the best of things and 
began to lay again; and when there were 
two eggs she sat upon them and hatched 
them, and her heart was cheered for the loss 
of her other family. 

The peacock did not like the brats, and 
made more than one attempt to do them a 
mischief. But their mother defended them 
bravely, and watched them with the utmost 
care. She kept them in the long grass at first, 
but when that was cut the place became too 
much exposed, and she sought a safer abode. 
They were only about a fortnight old at this 
time, but, somehow, she got them on her 
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back at night and carried them up to a 
branch of a tree near the lawn—not the 
lowest branch either, but one about twenty 
feet high. 

Whether in consequence of this unusual 
proceeding or from some other cause, in the 
course of a week or so one of the little ones 
was found dead ; and poor Jenny, as the pea- 
hen was called, was very sad. She went 
about in a doleful way, but tried to console 
herself with the thought that one chick at 
least was left to her, and she lavished all 
her tenderest care uponit. But, alas! before 
another week had passed that also died, and 
then the poor mother was quite broken- 
hearted. For a few days she wandered 
about quite inconsolable, the very picture of 
grief, till at last, utterly unable to bear the 
weight of her bereavement any longer, she 
gave up the struggle and Jay down and died. 

There are many stories of dogs who lie 
quiet at family prayers till the Lord’s Prayer 
is begun, and then bark with joy becausc the 
end is nearly reached. And I have told you 
before of Jack, who always marched out of 
the room as soon as the Bible was picked up, 
as he knew he would be turned out if he did 
not. But T-—- S——, a human friend of 
mine, had a dog who kept the cat in order 
on such occasions. Puss liked to jump on 
the backs of the kneeling figures. But the 
good old dog, as if he was shocked at the 
irreverence, would never allow it, but fetched 
her down at the first attempt. 

Who says cats are not intelligent? My 
own cat, a very conversational creature, who 
begs like a dog, and always prefers bits at the 
family table to being fed more sumptuously 
inthe kitchen, usually hasa newspaper spread 
on the floor to serve as 4 tablecloth for her 
own use. The other day, not finding it 
there, she walked over to the table where 
the newspapers are kept, and indicated very 
plainly that she wanted her tablecloth laid 
at once. 

Some cats are epicures and very dainty 
about their food. This is one. But I do 
not think I ever observed an instance like 
the following action of a neighbour’s cat. 

They call her Jubal, and she usually sleeps 
in the cellar where “rats and mice and such 
small deer" abound. No doubt she some- 
times regales herself on some of these, and 
apparently she sometimes kills for future 
use. For the other night, when a saucer of 
milk was pnt down in the kitchen for her 
supper, she immediately went downstairs to 
her bedroom and fetched up a dead mouse, 
which she laid in the milk to soak. What 
difference was made in the taste of it I do 
not know, or whether it was made any more 
tender. Perhaps the milk acted as sauce. 
Anyhow, after being left thus for a little 
while the milk was lapped up, and the 
soaked mouse was taken away to bed to be 
eaten at leisure. As far as I know, it is the 
habit of human beings generally to eat their 
meat first and finish any gravy that may be 
left afterwards. The order of things appears 
to be different with cats. 

Another neighbour of mine, a young man 
named T—— , had a cat that used to 
put him to bed every night as regularly as 
his nurse could do. That is to say, at the 
proper time she always went upstairs with 
him, and took up her station on the chest of 
drawers while he undressed. She did not 
stay and sleep in the room, however. That 
was no part of her duty. She had other 
things to attend to, and when she had seen 
him snugly tucked up in bed she bade him 
good-night and walked downstairs. One 
would have thought she should have carried 
the candle with her as his mother would 
have done. But she did not do that. It 
was enough to have seen him properly in 
bed. But when morning came she knew also 
when to call-him. Half an hour after his 
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mother was up and had lit the fire, puss 
regularly walked upstairs to wake T—— by 
jumping on him, sat on the drawers while he 
dressed, and then came downstairs to break. 
fast on his shoulder. 

But to return to dogs. Two of my canine 
friends have led to some curious results by 
their fondness for sleeping in other people’s 
beds. Lady was a toy terrier whose mistress 
—the Squire’s wife—entrusted her to the 
care of a friend—the Rector of the parish— 
during her own absence from home. 
Anxious to take due care of his charge, the 
Rector at night carried the little dog's basket 
into his own bedroom and put it in a corner, 
But he had no sooner got into bed than the 
dog did the same, creeping down to the 
foot and taking up a position for the night. 

This was all very well, but there was 
another dog in the house, a Skye-terrier 
named Fury, who always came into his 
master's room in the morning with the hot 
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water. Accordingly, as soon as the door was 
opened the next morning Fury as_ usual 
rushed in and jumped on the bed. But un- 
fortunately he jumped right on the top of 
Lady, who, thinking the world must be 
coming to an end, if dogs ever do think such 
things, in her sudden fright made a grab at 
the Rector’s toe, to the great discomfiture of 
the reverend gentleman. 

Another dog I knew lived at a hotel and 
was the béte noire of the chambermaids, 
because he would creep into the beds after 
he had been in the yard, and leave the marks 
of his paws on the clean sheets. But a 
gentleman came to stay there on business— 
a Mr. Jones—and taking a great fancy to 
the dog encouraged him to be always with 
him. While there Mr. Jones was taken ill 
and had to keep his bed for several days, and 
the dog kept him company and lay hidden 
under the clothes. 

Jones, however, was not so ill that he 


could not see visitors, and one day a gentle- 
man having called was taken upstairs by @ 
certain Mr. Robinson, who was also staying 
at the hotel on business. 

“Jones is not well,” Mr. Robinson ex- 
plained, “but he will see you if you will 
come upstairs with me.” 

So up they went. Now the dog knew 
Robinson's step and did not mind it. But 
hearing a strange footfall he growled. Know- 
ing nothing about the dog, and only having 
been told that Jones was ill, when the 
stranger heard the unaccountable noises pro- 
ceeding from the bed he concluded that this 
was a case of some dreadful and mysterious 
disease, and stopping short in the doorway, 
and looking at Robinson with a face of 
horror, he exclaimed, * Oh, what is the matter 
with Jones?’’ And it was not till the 
laughter of both Jones and Robinson assured 
him of the fact, that he could think matters 
were not very serious indeed. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A MANUAL FIRE ENGINE. 


By H. F. Hospey, 


Author of * A Toy Steamer, aud How to Make it,” “ The * Boy's Owen" Locomotive,” ete. te. 


T was late in the autumn, and the nights 

were getting dark, but my friend, having 
then only recently purchased the boat, was 
never happy but when on board, and thought 
it would be very jolly to take an evening’s 
run in her, so, with another friend or two 
who fell in with his views on the subject, we 
started off as happy as the proverbial sand- 
boy. 

After getting up the side lights, my friend, 
whom I will call the skipper, arranged that he 
andI should steer and drive the engine, turn 
and turn about, as the others on board were 
not used to the work. 

I took the first trick at the wheel, while he 
chatted with the others, and occasionally 
dived below to put on coal. 

We had not gone many miles when he 
found the water very low in the gauge-glass, 
so started the steam pump, which was a very 
large and powerful one; and after it had been 
running long enough to have filled the boiler 
chock up to the safety-valve, he came aft 
and said something seemed to be the matter, 
ag, although the pump was going like mad, 
the water was getting lower instead of higher ; 
so he took the wheel for a change. 

From the fearful rate the pump worked at, 
I could tell it was not sucking water, so 
stopped it at once, opened the fire door and 
eased the engines; and then, after a good look- 
round, as the water was getting dangerously 
low, and I could not find the cause of the 


pump not acting, I suggested we should | 


anchor and draw the fire for safety. 

“ The engineer who used to drive this boat 
lives somewhere close about here,” said the 
skipper, looking round and trying to get a 
glimpse of the shore through the dark—“I vote 
we try and find him; ” so off we all went in 
the dinghy, and after various inquiries found 
him settled for the evening at a local pub. 

He was an elderly man, and fearfully deaf ; 
but after a deal of shouting on our part he was 
eventually made to understand our position. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “you just lend me the 
cinghy for half an hour, and I'll soon put all 
straight for you’; and off he went, while we 
took a turn ashore, and in about an hour's 
time returned, but the dmghy was not there. 


PART V. 


“It’s no use, you can’t make him hear,” said 
the skipper to one of the others, who was 
nearly bursting himself in endeavouring to 
produce a sound like a foghorn. ‘ We shall 
have to wait about till he turns up.” 

“ Lhope he has not turned in,” observed one 
of them, but presently we heard the dinghy 
returning. 

“ Well,” said the skipper, in a cheerful tone, 
“T suppose it’s all right now, and we can get 
home again.” 

« That bloomin’ pump’s beat me this time,” 
answered the man; “I can’t find no leak, 
nohow; so I just filled the biler by hand 
as high as I dare, and think it ought to take 
you home if you steam easy.” 

“But supposing it doesn't?’ said the 
skipper. 

“ Well, then, we must anchor somewhere,” 
said I; “let us get on board again.” 

“Look here. 1'm not going to risk any 
more to-night,” observed one of the skipper’s 
friends, 
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“ And I quite agree with you,” said another, 
“so we had better stop here for the night ” ; 
but this did not suit the skipper, and so we 
left them behind, and got on board with the 
engineer, who, after objecting for a time, at 
last consented to come, although I could see 
he did not want to. 

“Now,” said the skipper to me, “you 
steer, and I’ll get the anchor up” ; so as soon 

(To be continued.) 
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as the anchor was clear, I shouted down to 
go ahead easy, and then being ready to turn - 
I called out to go astern, so that the tide 
might catch her head. But the old man 
took no heed, except to put on a little more 
steam, with the result that in less than half 
a minute we were hard and fast ashore, and, 
with the ebb tide going out, soon left high 
and dry on a mad bank. 

That wretchedly deaf old fellow said he 
had not beard me, but I was under the 
impression that, not relishing the trip, he was 
rather glad we had stuck, as when he had 
banked up the fire for the night the skipper 
put him ashore, so he was enabled to return 
to his beloved pub. 

Well, there we remained all night, in any- 
thing but a comfortable position; but in the 
early morning, as soon as the tide made up, 
we got steam on her again and started for 
home, and then, when daylight made things 
a bit clearer, I found that right in alongside 
the boiler casing there was a small pinhole 
in the suction pipe, which I easily stopped 
with a little red lead and a bit of string, and 
the pump worked again as well as ever, and 
great were the rejoicings of the skipper and 
me at the discovery. So you see we had to 
put up with all the inconveniences of the 
previous night through a little hole not large 
enough to stick a bradaw!l in. 

Now, to return to our model: the spaces 
E, F, fig. 17, can now be covered by a picce of 
brass cut tc shape, and soldered down, and 
you will now see the use of having the strips 
M,N,O, fig. 14, deeper than the sides pr, as 
this arrangement leaves all joins on top clear 
to view, and you can therefore make sure of 
having a sound join. 

Two pieces of brass tube will do for the 
pump barrels, and you can get this of any 
required diameter, say 1 inch or over. Drill 
a hole in a square of sheet brass just large 
enough to allow the tube to pass through 
tightly, and solder it on at one end as at 4, in 
tig. 18. When cold, file it to fit the spaces on 
either side of central strip o, fig. 14. 

The barrels must be in line, and an equal 
distance apart from the line n, fig. 18, and 
when quite true can be soldered down. 
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ELECTRIC TOYS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


By Rearnaup A. R. BenNeTT, o.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of The Electric Trumpet,” © The Electric Drum,” ele, ele. 


"HE wire is now to be wound on, and this is, 
as usual with these instruments, a very 
important matter. The wire had better be 
fairly large, and yet must not excced in that 
quaht: Numbers 20 or 22 B.W.G. is a 
xood size, and if you want to get the full 
efiiciency out of your machine, you must use 
that which is wound with silk, not cotton. 
As only a very small quantity is wanted, it is 
worth while to use the better kind. The 
same will do for both armature and field 
maxnets, which will save trouble. You will 
find that two ounces will be enough, but as 
it is sold by the pound you had better get a 
quarter pound; this will only cost you a 
shilling, or less. 
Before winding on the wire, the armature 
must be firmly fixed in its future position. 
This can be done by soldering, or by a screw 
through the axle entering the centre of the 
armature on each side. ‘The position of the 
armature is to be such that the outer edge of 
the poles will be § inch from one end, and 
the other side will be about 18 in. from the op- 
posite end. The centre square, or rod, will 
thus be about ?inch from one end, or a little 
more, as the case may be. 

You now have to start winding the wire, 
which is easy, as it only has to go straight 
across from side to side, over the axle when 
it comes to it. Begin by leaving a good 
length of wire over at the end, for joining-up 
purposes by-and-by. About three inches is a 
sufficient length. Now wind it over and over 
as level as you can do it, beginning at the 
end marked 4 in fig. 7, until you come to the 
end marked 8, when you turn and go back 
again over the first layer, till you once more 
teach a. Every time you get to the axle in 
the centre you have merely to cross over, and 
¥o on on the other side. You have to get on 
as much wire as you can—that is to say, you 
are to go on till the spool is full, but you 
must not have much over the edge of the 
sides, or the wire will interfere with the 
machinery. When you have filled the spool 
you cut the wire, Jeaving about three inches 
over, and finish off by making a loop of wire 
and passing the end through; the end is then 
drawn tight. It is important to make a secure 
ending, otherwise it may come unravelled 
again. By turning the wire, just before you 
xet to the end, right over on itself, and passing 
the end round the wrong way till it gets to 
the loop thus formed, passing it through and 
drawing tight, you will get it as firm as a 
rock,” and it will not get into a mess after- 
wards. The wire having been wound on, you 
inust fix on one side of the armature the ivory 
and brass discs, and on the other a small cog- 
wheel. which is to connect it with the driving 
mechanism. The method on which the 
mechanism works will be explained later on. 
We must finish off the armature before we 
come to that, and this necessitates our at- 
taching the commutator, which goes in 
front of the bobbin. It must be fixed on by 
tightly fitting the hole to the axle, or by ram- 
ming the interior of the hole or tube with bits 
of wood matches. I would not fasten it on 
by solder, ete., as it may come to pass that 
you want it off again! If the wire is rather 
thick, the endg of it will hold the circles in 
their places as the armature revolves, without 
touch fixing on. 

The position of circles, and method of 
joining the wires to them, is shown in fig. 9 
so plainly that little explanation is needed. 
Une end of the wire is attached to one of the 


PART Il.—THE MoTOR.—continued. 


half discs of brass in front of the ivory disc, 
and the other end is attached to the other 
half-circle. This is done by inserting screws 
through the semicircles into the ivory, which 
hold both wire and bruss in their places. Of 
course you must take care that the ends of 
the wire have the covering taken off. You 
will thus see that the ends of the wire are 
also in contact with the half-tubes of brass 
which are attached to the semicircles, as well 
as to these, but are insulated from each other 
by the circle of ivory or wood being a non- 
conductor. You had better put two screws 
through the brass, as it is important that 
they should not slip while they are revolving. 
In the illustration (tig. 9) you will see that 


Oa 
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Fig, 10.—Strrorts FOR AXLE OF ARMATURE, ETC. 


R, support for commutator end: L, support for cog- 
wheel end. In L: 4. B, and ¢ are the respective 
holes for the axles of the armature small cog-wheel 
which engages with that on the axle and driving- 
wheel. This shows their relative positions. Holes 
at bottoms for screw's to fix to base, 


the slits between the two halves are visible. 
This is done merely to show the construction 
of the apparatus. As a matter of fact they 
would not be visible with the armature in 
that position, for it is essential that the slits 
should be exactly upright when the armature 
has its ends in a vertical position. You 
must remember this carefully, as the working 
of the machine is absolutely dependent upon 
it. You will easily manage it if you recollect 
that the slits have to be exactly opposite the 
centre of tie ends of the bobbin, and parallel 
to its axis, when finally fixed in position. 


tions of the wheel and commutator on the 
axle are such that they just touch these sup- 
ports on either side, and prevent the axle 
from slipping from side to side. The sup- 
ports are about 1} inch high, and 3 inch 
broad at their bas 

The next consideration is the construction 
of the fticld magnets. These are put to- 


gether as explained before. and shown in fig. 6, 


Fig. 12.—MrTHOD OF FIXING Brass SPRINGS ON 
CoMMUTATOR AND CONNECTING TO SUPPORT OF 
WHEEL, 

U, support of wheel; w.w, wire springs; B, B, halves 
of brass circle (in front’ of ivory disc); F.¥, halves 
of brass ferrule (in connection with halves of brass 
disc) ; 8,8, 8, #, screws (position through wood, etc., 
shown by dotted lines) : ¢,c, brass sheet connecting 
springs, held down by wire springs, W, W ; A, axle of 
armature. All unnecessary parts are omitted to 
avoid confusion. 


as far as the bobbins are concerned, and 
are wound completely full of the same wire 
as used for the armature, beginning at the 
right-hand end and winding to the other, and 
then back over the first layer, and so on till 
the reel is full. You must leave over about 
three inches in each case, for joining pur- 
poses. When wound they are placed on 
each side of the armature, as shown in fig. 11, 
and secured in their places by screws, which 
are also shown in this picture. They must 
be close enough to exert @ very strong attrac- 
tion on the poles of the armature, but not so 
close as to impede its free action and rapid 
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To hold up the revolving armature we 
require two supports of rather thick brass 
plate, of the shape shown in fig. 10, with 
holes as there depicted, one large one at the 
top for the reception of the axle, and two 
small ones at the bottom, in which are in- 
serted screws to hold the support in its place 
by securing it to the base. Of course you 
understand that the mechanism of the tram 
goes underneath the base, and the body of it 
goes on the top. The armature must not, 
therefore, be of a greater height than the 
wheels, as, if it is so, it will impede their move- 
ment, for obvious reasons. The supports are 
fixed in the centre of the base, and the posi- 


a 
he uiddle of this goes under the base and is held by serews at ¢, b, 5. Fs 


support 
i by screw 


revolution. This picture (fig. 11) is drawn 
from the side on which the cog-wheel is on 
the axle. Turning now to the other end of 
this, we have to make an additional arranye- 
ment for conveying the current to the arma- 
ture wires as they revolve. This is effected 
by the action of two springs acting on 
the semicircles of the tubes. They are 
shown in fig. 12, in which I have removed 
the field magnets, so as not to cause a con- 
fusion by what the art critics at photographic 
exhibitions sometimes call ‘‘a multiplicity of 
detail!’’ The brass springs themselves are 
merely pieces-of thin brass sheet, of the sort 
that is,sold.by,some large ironmongers, and 
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at the electricians’, as “ brass foil.” Or if you 
can get it slightly thicker, and with a iittle 
more springiness in it, so much the better. 
Anyhow you will want two pieces about 
2 inches long and 4 inch wide. These are 
bent about 2 of an inch from the end in each 
case, and these ends are secured to the base- 
board, as shown in the cut, leaving about 
13 inch sticking up. These press on the 
revolving semicircle, as shown in the cut, 
and it would be as well to curve the ends 


TSE PRIEST OF BUDDHA. 
A TALE OF CEYLON. 


By An Op “B.O.P." READER. 


FTEn breakfast at the Kassara Rest House four 
ak puirs of feet rested upon the arms of long sleeve 
chaira, whilst the reclining owners thereof took occa- 
sional sips from glasses which, from the satisfactory 
look that accompanied their redeposition by the 
sippers, undoubtedly coutained refreshing and palatable 
beverages. 

Inquiry from the Rest House keeper would have 
elicitel the fact that the quartette consisted of two 
tea-planters, Messrs, Crag and Williams, Cairn of a 
Colombo commercial company, and Byrne, district 
engineer, 

Suddenly the silence, occasionel by a weighty state- 
ment requiring that calm deliberation so soothing after 
a good meal, was broken by Williams. 

“You mean to say, Cairn, that the Tamil and 
Singhalee races are possessed of a greater mesmeric 
force than the European nations? I doubt it.” 

“Possibly you do; it is customary, I believe, for a 
Ceylon mun to be univ ceptical about any state- 

ment made, even to the minutest detail ; but have yor 
never, in passing threuzh the bazaar, felt genuinely 
uncomfortable under the -teady stare which surrounds 
you on all hands, and if b; ou have been fixed 
by the eye of some old carl have yon not been 
the first to look away, and felt fairly giad to do so 

“Pooh | my dear fellow, it is merely the case of the 
triumph of the greater curiosity; the caldy-kew 
sees more to marvel at in you than you du in him 
the greater force you have noticed is the additioual 
slice of wonder.” 

And a languid controversy roamel round the subject, 
interspersed with sips aud pulfs, until the veice of 
Byrne insinuated iteit: 

Tf you felluws like, Lean give you a yarn in connes- 
tion with the subject, although I do not know that it 
proves much.” 
Go ahead. 


Anything to pass away the time until 


the sun gets a tritle more ont of the perpensticulat 
By 


‘ne haying recharged his pipe. emitted a series of 
i puffs, moistened his lips with a view to clearer 
nee, aud adapting himself more, if possible, to the 
iving contours of his chair, commence : 

Lact month, having paid the cvolies upon the 
various sections of the inain road to Katichou, I 
returned the licavy wooden cash box to my headquarters, 
and placing souie 700 rupees due to contractors at 
Mattagam in my breast pocket, set out from Dibile on 
the bridle-path which leads to that place, at about 
five p.m. ‘The total distance to Mattagum was twenty- 
two miles. It was thusout of the question to reach there 
that evening, but I had determined to pass the night 
at the Ambulam, a rough haltiug-place for travellers, 
upon the eleventh mile. 

“The prospect was not inviting; my reason, how- 

ever, for pressing on was that I’ had some urgent 
business to transact at Radulla, twelve miles beyoud 
Mattagam, early the following day. 
The Ambulam lay at the apex of a triangle, of 
which Kumbra, the village I had left in the morning, 
and Dibile formed the base. I had, therefore, sent my 
travelling servant, housekeeper, and coolies by the 
short cut. 

“I alternately trotted and cantered along the first 
and broader part of the road, but the narrowness and 
roughness of the last few miles compelled me to walk 
my horse. The path had evidently been cut in a 
etraight line from point to point regardless of all 
obstacles. Insome places the cuttings were as much 
as twenty feet decp and scarcely wide enough for my 
horse to pass, the bottoms being composed of a rough 
uneven surface of rock, all the earth having been 
swept away by the torrents which avail themselves of 
these outlets to the rivers during the rainy season. 
From these one merged into wide, shallow, and murky- 
Pn rivers, deep and dangerous enough doring 

flood times, or soft muddy tracks through the jungle. 

“The rapidly increasing noise of the thousand and 
one insects that enliven a tropical night heralded its 
approach, and, almost before I could realise it, it had 
swept down upon me. Luckily there was @ moon, the 
Nght of which, althongh partially obscured by the 
dense foliage overhead, enabled me to pick my wny 
amongst the ant-hills'and other traps for a horse's 
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slightly round, so as to press evenly on them. 
There is hardly a sufticiency of power in tne 
springs themselves, so we add to them two 
little springs made of thin wire of an elastic 
description, and of a shape as shown in the 
picture. The ends of these are secured tothe 
base by one of the screws passing through 
the thin brass, and the other ends press on 
the tops of the brass springs, where they 
touch the revolving axle. The accurate con- 
tact with the semicircles is thus assured. 


The wires are to be attached to those pre- 
sently, but for the present we have to tum 
our attention to the wheels which are to 
support our miniature vehicle. This is 
rather an claborate detail, because on them 
depends the office of conveying the current to 
the whole apparatus under the base, and 
they have to be made to convey it wheie it 
is wanted, and not to take it where it 
“didn't ought to be.” 
(To be continued.) 
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legs. Dense impenctrable b'acknese upon either hand, 

foremost trees in which stood like 4 
Jel by portions where the 
ing the canopy above, turnel their outlines,’ at all 
times stranze enough ina Ceylon jungle, into even 
more fantastic forms. In the distance could be heard 
the trapeting of elephants, and once @ startled deer 
dashed weross my path. 

“The Ainbulain stood in the centre of @ fairly large 
open space, an oblong platform of inasoury tilled wish 
earth, reached by stone steps, the whole surmounted by 
a half-round tiled roof supported by wooden posts and 
timbers of abnormal dimensions. 

“In front, av the foot of the steps, a mineral spring 
bubbled from the top of a brick cylinder, and, running 
along a piece of bark, splashel upon the ground. 

“Surrounding the building on cither hand were 
several shels with thatched roofs and mud built 
for the convenience of the pilgrims, who at the various 
festivities travelled to Worship at the famous Dagoba 
of Mattagam. Ag T approached, the whole was floodal 
by the moonlight, the sombre outlines of the Ambulam 
giving it a forbidding and gloomy aspect. It was a 
lovely =pot in the heart of the jungle, eleven long 
miles of continuous trees between it and the curt-roul, 
The deep blue star-flecked heavens above, the whirr of 
the insect hosts around, and strange unaccountable 
sonnds coming from the animal belt beyond, 

“To my astonishment there were ho signs of my 
servants, It at once flashed upon me that they hid 
lost their way an easy tistake to make amongst the 
many windings and offshoots of a jungle-path. A 
vivid picture of the many discomforts of the night 
in store presented itself to me. Uniting servants and 
jungle-paths in general in a univers blessing, I drank 
from the pure but nauseous four tain. 

“ Having tethered the horse in the stall at the side, T 
ascended the steps slowly ledly to inspect my 
night's quarters. A low mud wall ran round the plat- 
form, the floor of which was also dry imud swept clean 
and Dare. 
tracted by a slight noise in one of the corners, I 
turned just in time to sce a figure spring up from a 
long low stool. 

“The man’s sudden appearance gave me a start, but 
upon my calling ont to him in Tamil he approached 
and stood in the light of the moon, where L had a full 
view of him. He was nothing but one of the ordinary 
caste of Buddhist priest one sees so frequently, with 
completely shaven head, snaky gleaming eves and the 
vile cunning expression which characte them all. 
He salaamed deeply, but being a Singhalee and not 
understanding my Tamil, I was unable to obtain any 
information regarding my servants, even if be bal 
chanced to know of their whereabonts, 

“I left him in disgust, and, resolving to make the best 
of a bad situation, began making preparations for the 
night. My camp bed, rough certainly, would now have 
been more than welcome, A search in the huts was 
productive of a little clean straw, which I spread in the 
corner most remote from my unwelcome companion, 
whose glittering eyes followed my every movement. 

“He had lit an ordinary square lantern and placed it 
above himself upon the low wall, by the light of whieh 
he was pretending to read. Our eyes met, and his two 
sinister orbs dropped below the level of the top of the 
bok, There was something in them that made my 
skin creep: why, I could not explain, I had passed 
hundreds of these fellows befure in the daytime, 
regarding them as so many miserable and harmless 
reptiles whom British power had robbed of their stings 
and rendered powerlesa Yet there, in that strange and 
lonely darkness, although physically I could have 
crushed him, he sccmed to be in possession of some 
nameless strength. 

“Having taken a last look at my horee, which poor 
brute was munching some straw, not at all understand- 
ing its enforced abstinence, and stamping its feet 
impatiently, I arranged my’ scant accommodation aa 
well as circumstances would allow, and lay down upon 
the straw, with my back to the wail facing the priest. 

“ Was it imagination that led me to feel upon entering 
the doorway that I had entered some sphere of influence 
in which I was powerless? It was as though the hand 
of a great giant had been laid upon me, whose unexerted 
strength [felt not, but knew it to be there. 

“Heavy clouds had swept up from the horizon 
obscuring moon and stars, and all without was inky 
darkness. The priest sat in the centre of a circle of 
light, which was vivified by the brightness of hisyellow 


robe, making an unpleasant contrast with the | es 
around and behind. A dim, miserable light porvatel 
Of the plac 

“Tay silently watching the curious picture, listenin: 
to the weird sighing and rustling in the enorm 
bunyans that surrounded the clearing, thinking of t+ 
great power that these men must bave had over t- 
masses in the will Jays of the past, when a man’s !c: 


the stin flashed upon the prowl donies asl Dass 
Anuradhapura, through the jungle-hidden ruing cf 
which the jackal now howls dismally, 

It was then these crafty rogues, whispering ther 
diabolical schemes into the cars of unbridled pe 
reaped their harvest. The greatest and the mit 
influential was he who could uffonl to empty the 
pile of gold into the Temple coffers ; 
enemies why, the racks and torture-chansbers 
testify to. 

gain became attracted] by 
the priest: the book was slowly and c: 
lowered, and Tonce more met the gaze above. 
that something in it made me shiver. Althong), 
could not see whether my eyes were opened oF 
dark corner, his jet black pupils or their w! 
grounds sceme to be looking stmirht at and thro 
them into my inmost being: the raising of the t. 
was as the shutting ont of a blinding light. 
watching the flickering shadow of the 
huve black cross-beams and listening to the impaticu: 
stamp of the horse, the gentle falling and splashing of 
the water below, with its waving irregularities, eauso 
winds, the buzzing of the insects. and listenin: 
distant sounds, until, the fatigne of the Jay 
overcoming me, my eyes closed with weariness. 

“LT opened them again enddenly, to find the priet 
sitting belt upright, his evil gaze concer.trated yes 
me with an intensity that held me spellbound. 1: 
that 1 wished to shout, but was powerless to de so. 
The place seemed fitlel with a terrible attnosphere -f 
silence a great inexplicable ever-increasing se: 
making the sounds without scem ag though outside 1s 
consciousness, Which seemel to have converged into tout 
yellow circle from the centre of which gleamed thine 
daleml eye 

“I strove to hide them with my hands, but the 

ightest movement was beyond my control. 


Deeper and deeper gres the strange nightmare-) 
silence, the falling water and the chance movemen 
the horse below became more and more distant, char 
and distinct, but as though sounding across a great 
hollow space. 
“Terror gained a comp‘ete mastery ; I distinctly fet 


the luirs of my head bristling. The hate, at first the 
chief feature of that burning stare, suddenly chang: 
toa look of gratified malignity such a3 might have } 
up the countenance of some ancient priest as } 
fiendish brain invented a new and excruciating torture 
for a specinl enemy. 

“He movel, just in time it seemed to save my brain 
bursting; for up to that not one single change lai 
taken place elther in his gaze or body. 

“Without removing his eyes from me for one inst.::t, 
he leant over and picked up from beneath the bene! 
small black box. I thought I detected a faint ! 
Cautiously, his eyes still fixed upon me, he placed 
bor upou the form, and, feeling in the foils of i. 
yellow gown for a key, unlocked and openell it. 

“ The hooded head of a cobra shot up into the tight. 

“He seized it swiftly by the neck—I remember win- 
dering in a feeble way why it made no attempt to 
him, but the feeling passed at once. 

“Silently, noisclessly, he glided towards me, the !an- 
tern in one hand, the cobra in the other, his immobile 
face showing no change wave in malicocharged e-~ 
which seemed to hold more horror for me than ‘t}-- 
snake. 

“Flashing the lantern upon my face, that * 
the better observe the ugony of my f 
cobra suspended above my chest, and ° 
allowed it to drop. 

“It reared with an angry 
the warmth, coiled itself, 
the wall behind, the ¥; 
surveyed me with a 
but have broken 
would tur away 

“The silen 


dream-like sounds were borne from afar, and there came 
that great longing to call out, to shout, to shriek. 
Then, ag though he had seen my suffering with his 
mind as he could have watched me struggling beneath 
a death-blow with his eyes, with o gesture betokening 
a satisfaction which I seemed to feel, he raised his 
hands in preliminary mesmeric passes before the sleep- 
ing snake. I felt it quiver and move upon my breast. 

~ Feeling my eyes free to look, although those of the 
priest had not left me, I saw it slowly raise its head, 
gently swaying to and fro, its little beady eyes glitter- 
ing like diamonds. Then, as though obeying the will 
of the priest, it turned towards me. I scarcely know 
whether my horror incrensed, it already seemed verging 
on the infinite; my whole being secmed cngulphed by 
it, 

“Then came a vain longing for rescne from the fear- 
some and unnatural death. But the utter hopelcssuess 
of the situation crushed me. Save for the multitudes 
who went to and from the feasts twice a year, the road 
was almost entirely deserted by travelléra, the Euro- 
yeans who visited the Ambulam might be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand; my native servant I 
knew would certainly camp near the first stream upon 
the approach of night. I scemed to see the thirty-five 
cniles of road that separated me from the nearest bun- 
xalow, where I knew a dozen good fellows were making 
merry, little dreaming of my terrible plight. 

» Higher and higher rose the head with itaincreasing 
reptilian oscillations ; then stopped. The movements 
of the priest grew quicker, the blue and white circles 
around the belly of the snake became alternately glow- 
ing and Instreless, according as his hands. swept 
inwards and outwards or downwards and upwards ; the 
Yedy swelling and distending at every pass, until its 
rounded coils and shining scintillating circles and gap- 
ing rat-like mouth seemed to fill all space before me— 
slowly, very elowly, and gradually bent backwards, L 
felt it strike just into one eyeball and then the other, iu 
rapid succession. My senses were leaving me, the 
varied colours flashed, the glowing body expanded until 
I saw nothing but it and those awful eyes as two flam- 
ing suns above, It would strike. Now! now! I felt 
itcoming ! coming !! With a yell that resounded in 
the jungle around, I awoke, just in time to catch the 
drooping eyes of the priest——who had not stirred from 
his seat. 

“He suddenly got up, blew out his lantern, and lay 
down once more in the moonlight, with his face to the 
wall. 

“ My head and bods were streaming with perspiration. 
J sat up and looked round, when, to iny astonishment, 
there, beneath the bench, lay the identical box of my 
dreams. I did not go to sleep again that night, for 
obvious reasons. In the morning at daybreak, with 
British assurance, I demanded to see the contents of 
the box—it was a cobra. 

“ My servants, it appearel, had halted the previous 
night within one mile of the Ambulam, thoroughly 
sworn out, having missed the way twice before, aud, they 
imagined, a third time. 

“Having partaken of n good early tea, and seen that 
my horse received similar good treatment, I set off for 
Mattagam. Looking back once before losing sight of 
the Ambulam, I caught the glance of the priest for the 
last time in the sunlight, cringing and subservient.” 

What do you want us to believe 7" said Crag, at the 
eorlusion, 

“Weil,” replied Bytne, “ my opinion is that the priest 
imagined the whole thing, and revelled in it-—-you know 
how they love us Englishmen—and that owing to the 
foree in thein previonsly under disenssion the whole 
thing was, without his knowledge, transmitted to me.” 

~ Pooh! come along, Williams, I see our nags are 
waiting.” 

~ But, my dear fellow, I had not noticed the black 
tox before going to sleep.” 

“Certainly not ; you could not have been expected to 
under the circumstances. Good-bye!" 

G, 8. Goonmay, 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 


ah 


A ROMANCE OF THE SOUDAN. 


Tae old story that the Dervishes of the Soudan 
yosessed swords and coats of mail duting back to the 
Crusades is now definitely confirmed by the capture of 
come of these interesting relics after the recent engage- 
ment on the Nile. The history of the armour and 
‘veapons used originally in Pulestine, and found again 
after even hundred years in the Soudan, should mako 
a stirring story if only it could be told, Who could 
have imagined the officer of a British expedition in the 
Soudan encountering Arab warriora clad in the mail of 
Richard Coeur de Lion's knights! \ 


+h 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


cn old contributor, Mr. F. G. Aflalo, F.R.C8., F.Z.9. 
whose articles on se@-fish and sea-fishing have done s» 
tnuch for our angling readera, has just issued, through 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co. a goodly illustrated volume, 
‘wvored to the Natural History of Australia, the result, 
si he molestly pats it, of “several yeare’" reading and 
a stay in the Colonies, It is a book rather for the 
genera! realer than the scientific naturalist. 
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TAE First 
FATHER 


‘What a Libel! 


—oorejoo— 


GO-BAN. 


Sce Vol. VIT., pp. 221, 474, 495, and 
Vol. XVIIL., pp. 528 and 575.) 


"ne following game was recently played 
between Miss E. T—— (White) and Mr. 


H. F. (Black). 

Wuitr. BLACK. Wuritr. BLACK. 
1. d3 e3 7. a2 e4 
2. cS e2 8. b3 £2 
3. bt a4 9. b2 bl 
4. d6 e7 (a) 10. {3 gl 
5. eb e7 11. g2 16 

6. e4 ed} 12. £5 6 (b) 


The men are now all placed, and the board 
has the following appearance: 


Zila 
a 


White has a good game, and played thus: 


13. bf b5 c6 d7 19. g2h3 g3 h4 
14. ch bt a4 d5 20. d2 c3 «3 d3 
15. d3 d4  d5 c5 21. b3 a2 «bl al 
16. £5 {4 05 db 22.a2 bl cd b3 
17. £3 g4 £2 g3 23. b4 c4 
18. e6 e5 eT £7 (c) = five. 

Nores. 


(a) Black must bleck the diagonal a3 £8, 
else White would place a man on e7, and 
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then complete the row of five men by placing 
one on a3 or £8. 

(b) If Black had placed this man on g7, 
there could have followed 13, b3 c3, e7 £7. 
14, e6 e7, {7 g8. 15, b2 a3=five. 

(c) This allows White to win, for he has 
the three powerful lines b1 b8, a4 h4, and al 
h8, and can play 19, d2 c3, followed by 20, 
b3 a2, etc. Black could have drawn the 
game by 18, —d5 eG (threatening “ five” in 
the seventh row), for White can only play 
19, g2 h3, g3 h4. 20, h3 h2, hd g3. 21, h2 
h3, g3 h4, and White must repeat these two 
moves. 


209400 —_ 


HALMA. 


(See Vol. XVIIL., pp. 622 and 751.) 


AcBE between H. F—— and L. H-—. 

after the first thirty moves was: The red 
men on b4; c2; e4; £9; g6; h7, 9,11; is; 
j9,11, 13; k13; 113, 16; m13; n15; 013, 15. 
Black, a5; bl; d1,2,4; el; £4, 6, 8; g8, 10; 
h8; i12; j8; k10,12; 115; n13; pl5; and 
was finished thus: 


Rep. Buack. 
31. b4 3 h8 47 
ev sal 
gl0 29 
g9 cl 
£8 a7 
js hs 
15 114 
4 hilo 
gs c4 
i112 e6 
k10 g6 
k12 g8 
pls ol4 
44. ol i8 
46. ml16 nl3 ml£ 
46. j10 ml4 g10 
47. j pl6 eT 8 
48. j9 10 h10 9 
49. 1 il2 g9 cd 
50. i ml12 {6 bt 
51. pls g10 gd 
52. h10 go 3 
53. nl6 ig ho 
54. i ml¢£ h9 bd 
55. j M5 h8 h7 
56. pl3 h7 b3 
57. j10 ch ad 
Be. j10 p12 {4 ed 
59. j nl3 8 h7 
60. n2 di b2 
61. nl4 h7 d3 
62, ml15 e4 at 
63.112 n12 e6 15 
64. m12 ol4 eG ad 
65. n12 012. 


Red has won, for his nineteen men have 
entered Black's goal. The latter has also 
played well, for he requires only three moves 
for two men to enter. 


Notes. 
(a) Red intended to play to p16, but Black 
blocked him at h8. 
(2) A pretty retreat and advance. 
A game for four players will appear shortly. 


20 aj0e— 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 
OAD 
AMO 
T G 
SONGS 


(Travelling Gent). 


Vv. F. B 


Answer to an Enigma: “ Notes.” 
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Correspondence. 


12 


R. W. Ccntis—We have answered this 
‘question over and over again. Any book- 
teller can get you a guide to the Civil 
Service. There are several published, one 
of the best of them by Stanford. 


E, S. Mitis—They are not swordfish, but 
sawfish, a very different thing. The sword- 
fish has no teeth in its weapon, They are 
worth about 5s, each. 


W. Dove Att.—Make_yourown moulds with 
plaster of Paris. Nearly all such goods 
ure importxl, and the moulds are un- 
obtainable. 


Kiypox.—1. There are many books on the 
subject. Write to Longmans’ or Mac- 
millans’ for their catalogue, or look at the 
cutalogue of the nearest Free Library, 
2. Griffin, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
3. All out of print. 4. No book on 
metallurgy would tell you anything about 
coins. 

W. A. They are given in the “States. 

Book,” which is published 

r, and which you can obtain from 

ans through any bookseller. 


J.L. G.—Pour boiling water into a cork- 
lined box, empty it out, and dry up some 
of the ‘surplus moisture with  blotting- 
paper. Then pin in the insect, which will 
soon become relaxed. Zine boxes are for 
this purpose. Another way is to pin the 
insects on to a flat piece of cork and float 
it on water ; but it does not alwnys seem 
to work. See also answer to old W. Yates 
on p. 16. 

J. Mantix.—Try the lessons in the “ Popue 
lar Educator,” or the “ Universal Instrue- 
tor.” These are good things to begin home 
work with, as they are complete in them- 
selves. 


McM1LLAN.—No ; the “ Last of the Paladins” 
has not been reissued in book form, 


RH, W. (Valparaiso),—Thanks, but not up 
our standard of publication, 
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Santa Claus’s Best Gift. 


AMATEUR NaTvuratisr.—You can get them at Green's aviaries 
Covent Garden, or at most of the bird-cage shops, ae at Zache' 
in Great Portland Street, and other naturalists’. We know af 
case where goldfish thrive in water which is cate “cana 
spring-cleaning time, once a year, and which is never a@rated oF 
toucl The bow! is on a sidebo: 


‘d away out of the sun, so thab 


the growth of conterva is small, and {8 easily cleaned of the 
inside of the glass with a sponge at the end of a stick. Im tip 
bow! are two inches of sand and well-washed gravel, and somp 


branches of coral. A few plant 
Planted in the sand, and the fish nibble them. 


such as watercress, are 
There is a 


plate of g over the bowl, half an inch above the held 
position b This keeps much of the dust, 
» fish are fed on shreds of cooked meat, and have lived fe 


years, 
Bmp AND CANKER (Girl Reader).—The weak solution of nitrate 
of silver is about the thing. But you hardly feed well enough. 
Give canary and summer rape also. Do not forget green fooa, 
because this keeps the biooi pure. We can tmrdiy proms %0 
criticise your drawings, but wish you every 


sucoess. 


TRAINING FOR RUNNING (Trainer).—No, get- 
ting your feet wet won't hurt.” But when 
your exercise is Snished, rub the feet dry, 
and put on dry socks, 

Purry Foop (J. A. V.).—Well, add to the 
Spratt's a little gravy, and give plenty of 
milk separately, and in a clean disb. 


CLaMMY Hanps (Jigger).—A weak circula- 
tion, Obey all the laws of health and 
hygiene. Take iron (ten drops of the per- 
chloride) after brenkfast and dinner, ina 
little water. Yes, the bath, but begin with 
it lukewarm. 

Prnspmation (Dambrod ).—Could not with- 
out medical examination. So you must 
consult your own family déctor. 


ous aml other medical querists are as 
we would advise them if possible, Lut 
their cases ueel months of treatment. 
which ouly @ medical man at home could 
afford them. 


Champ (Vincent Mastera, and J. 8. W.)— 
From temporary impurity of the blood, or 
nerve exhaustion, 


Dove-Cor Nb Cats (J. E.).—About teu feet 
high; but pnt an arrangement of wire 
meshing below, so that pussy can't get np. 


Tonvoises (R. A. B.).—They find their own 
food in the garden, and may be covered up 
all winter in aquict corner with straw aud 
a piece of canvas. They sleep till spring. 
‘They will generally burrow for themselver. 

Rep Noss (Northern Reader).—The adver- 
tised remedy is useless, Look to your 
general health, 

Tis (Beric the Briton).—-Eat plenty of cat- 
meal, pudding, etc. and take unbound 
exercice, with the “daily bath and fest 
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HEMEL 


—We cannot privately read, aml 
advise on, amateur writing. If you want 
to ascertain what we think of your verse, 
you. should enter oue of our verse com 
petitions. 

J. C—One paper taken in, one competitor. 
‘That is all we ask. 

W. E. H.—You mean the Osgood Boat. It 

was described with illustrations on p. 333 
of Vol. XU, which is now out of print. and 
can only be had secondhand, or seen at & 
library. 


No. 937.—Vol. XIX. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1896. Price One Penny. 
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FRIEND THE 


By ALFrep 


Author of * Sea 


(Mlustrated by ALFRED PE. 
PART 


YREATLY delighted was I when I awok: and scrambled 
J up the companion, to find that : fa 
among the Grecian island 


“* With a crash, down he came. e Part Il. 
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hermit from his retreat under the frowning, 
rocky precipice that shelters him (perhaps 
he was at his orisons, and would not respond 
at that time to so worldly a thing as o 
steamer’s whistle), and, as we drew away 
from the Cape, the long line of ragged 
mountains that run down to the promontory 
was covered with masses of heavy, thunderous 
clouds, that seemed to portend a stormy 
morrow. 

And yet here was I, standing on the deck, 
with the sun not far above the eastern 
horizon, and round about, a rippling blue sea, 
dotted with sleeping islands; while far over- 
head, in the still atmosphere, which was 
almost as blue as the sea, soft white clouds 
also slept directly above the islands, as if 
in the world of ether they were the dreamy 
counterparts of the more substantial things 
below. As the sun rose higher, and we 
ploughed our way through the deep, these 
misty islands of the upper region vanished, 
un there was nothing above us but the great 
arch of burning blue. 

Not so around us. Islands and islets, and 
rocks both lurge and small, rose into view, 
and we threaded our way among them, near 
enough sometimes to see the patches of 
trailing vines, and pick out the houses 
perched picturesquely on the summits, 
always on the summits, as far away from 
the coast as they could be, and where they 
could be best defended in case of attack—- 
a significant situation, preserving the 
memory of the days when the Archipelago 
was infested by the Ishmaelites of the sea. 

It was my firat voyage. I had been in 
ill health for some months before, and my 
father, who had two or three shares in the 
Penelope, had arranged with the managing 
owners and the master of the vessel for the 
trip out and home. She was only a moder- 
ate-sized steamcr, with no accommodation 
for passengers beyond a couple of berths 
opening out of the cabin aft, and I was the 
only person aboard in addition to the crew. 
She had been extra well provisioned, partly 
on my account, and I had the run of the 
whole ship. The captain was a capital 
fellow, free and hearty ; and, when his duties 
permitted it, devoted himself to my enjoy- 
ment, none the less enjoyment because some- 
times it took the form of instruction in 
nautical terms and ways; the chief engineer 
was a “canny mon’ from beyond the 
Tweed, with a fund of dry humour that 
greatly tickled me; and the other officers, 
both aft and amidships, were companionable, 
and sufficiently varied in character to be 
interesting to a fairly observant lad like 
me. 

One of them, the second mate, was more 
than companionable—he was a friend. I 
could talk to him more freely than to the 
others, perhaps because he was nearer my 
own age. For two or three years he had 
served before the mast in a small West- 
Indiaman, and regaled my appetite for the 
adventurous, as I kept watch with him, by 
the recital of sea-stories, personal, and con- 
nected with his own family. He came of a 
seafaring race, more than usually unfor- 
tunate. He himself, poor fellow! has since 
joined the other male members of his family, 
and his remains lie deep in some unknown 
place in the great Atlantic, waiting until the 
sea shall give up its dead. Many a pleasant 
hour we spent together in the Penelope, and 
so familiar did we become with each other 
that I called him Joe—Joseph Trannion, his 
name was, and he hailed from Mousehole, 
near Penzance—and he called me Tom, 
after I told him that I hated to be formally 
addressed as Mr. Baxendale. 

The bridge of the Penclope had a square, 
platform-like recess directly over the chart- 
room. On one side of it was a locker, that, 
with the rail of the bridge for a back-rest, 
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made a very convenient lounge. It was a 
favourite place of mine, especially when Joe 
was there, as he was on this particular 
morning after break. overhauling and 
repairing one of the sai 

“What a beautiful morning, Joe!” said I, 
looking round, 

“Yes!” with that hesitating, half-donbtful 
tone which many sailors use during their 
examination of the sea and sky. Joe's eyes 
were turned upward towards the zenith, and 
then moved slowly half-way round the 
horizon. As he dropped them to hi k 
again, he continued, but contidently, sati i 
with his inspection, “Yes, we ate in for a 
spell of fine weather.” 

“Isn't it always fine weather among these 
islands?" 

Always! Nay, Tom, there are very few 
places where it is always fine weather. I 
have never heard of any. The winds 
ean be wild enough here sometimes, and 
then these seas are dangerous. You see, 
the channels are narrow, and the seas run 
through them in a whirl of white foam. In 
the night, with a new moon, or no moon at 
all, and a north-easter blowing as if it meant 
to tear the sticks out of the ship, look out! 
The seas may not be big, but the channels 
are narrow, and, before you know it, the ship 
may stick ler nose into one of these islands, 
and try her best to split it in two.” 

“Have you ever hal any mishap here, 
Joe?” 

“No! But my brother has, a younger 
brother, who is still before the mast. Ho 
cold me of it when I was at home last. He 
was in the Heron, a Plymouth boat, a trifle 
smaller than this, but built by the same 
firm, and for the same trade. They were 
homeward bound with a cargo of grain from 
the Danube ; and, in the afternoon, as they 
came out of the Dardanelles, the wind 
freshened. It was blowing from the north- 
east. Before nightfall it was tearing across 
the waters like ten thousand furics. What 
with the thick drift in the sky, and the 
blinding smother from the sca, and a moon 
that was useless, only three days old, it was 
as much as they could do to see the ship's 
length before them. The skipper was a hard- 
driving man, and ran on. Dick— that’s my 
brother—was at the wheel part of the first 
watch ; and the skipper at intervals put uo 
hand on the wheel himself to help him, al- 
though for the most part he was walking 
the bridye, and bawling to the men for'ard. 
He was trying to make the Doro channel ; 
he would have got into smoother water then. 
But the channel is narrow, and, on a dark 
and stormy night, difficult to make. And, 
sure enough, soon after five bells, the Heron 
went smash into a heap of rock, stoving in 
the plates on both sides, and settling in a 
crack, which held her as tight as avice. Aft, 
the seas struck her, playing havoc with her 
little poop deck, sweeping for ard into the 
stoke-hole, and, as she sank beneath their 
weight, forard still, until the fo'e's‘le was 
awash, and nearly the whole of her : 
under water. Fortunately for the men, 
had grounded in a shallow place; she was a 
fairly new vessel, too, and well built, and she 
held together until the day broke. The men 
had all gathered amidships, about the bridge, 
and under the shelter of the shattered chart- 
room, and were waiting for orders.’ 

“ And were any of them lost?” 

“No, not one. Dick was the first 
ashore. He swam across tho well deck to 
the fo’c’s’le, and climbed out to the forepeak, 
and then to the very end of the bowsprit, 
with @ double rope between his teeth. 
Watching his opportunity, he dropped into 
the water, and scrambled through the surge, 
until he stood high and dry. When once he 
was ashore, and with a double rope to help 
him, the rest was casy. Every man of them 


soon stood beside him ; but the ship was lozt. 
and everything in her.” 

“ And how did they fare ?”’ 

“Not very badly. The islanders took 
them in, and stowed them all away in a soit 
of loft, over an outhouse. They w sus: 
picious at first, the islanders ; you see, they 
were a sorry-looking lot, with their clothes 
nearly torn off their backs, and covered with 
bruises, and they could no more make them- 
‘Ives understood, except by pointing at the 
vessel, than if they had been thrown into 
the moon. However, the islanders laoiste| 
them up throagh the rafters into thi- 
close top loft. and, luckily for them, the 
found a lot of dried fruit there, figs. an 
pes, and apricots, so they didn't starve. 
sent up a big earthenware jar of water, 
too, and the men made themselves as com- 
fortable as their c mstauces would allow 
For two days they were kept like prisoner~. 
but on the third day they were released. 
and the islanders carried them down th: 
coast, in a couple of pot-bellied boats, wits 
monstrous lateen sails, like the one vou «+ 
over there ’--and he pointed to a meer 
looking craft ahead of us—* and landea thew 
at the Pireus.” 

“It was an exciting adventure.” 

“Well, it was one of the things that com: 
in a sailor's lifetime. We are always cheat- 
ing Davy Jones somehow, but at last he is tov 
many for us. Look how that old tub 
swishes along,’’ and he pointed again tu 
the boat ahead of us. She was laden within 
a couple of inches of the gunwale’s edge, and 
she scemed to me to carry sail enough fo: 
three boats like her. Like a huge bird, with 
one enormous wing extended, she swept 
through the blue waters. and we had much 
ado to catch her. ‘ She’s bound for Syra. 
like ourselves,” continued Joe, ‘but we 
shall beat her. There's nothing like steam.” 
And we did beat her. As we drew nearer. 


‘the difference in speed between the Penelope 


and this old tub, as Joe called her, was morc 
apparent, and soon she began to drop 
behind. 

“Can we see Syra yet?” 

“Perhaps you can make it out,’’ said Joe, 
handing the binocular to me, after using it 
himself, and standing beside me to direct sy 


vision. ‘ Look at that group of islands ovcr 
there. Steady! Have you got them?’ 
“Yes !’! 


“Can you see two high hills lifting them- 
selves above the rest?” 

“Yo 

« That's Syra.” 

For a long while I remained on the 
bridge, watching, until the two high hills 
detached themselves from the surrounding 
islands. Then, beneath them, I began to 
make out the houses, and between then 
another hill, somewhat lower, and crowned 
with a church; and I became excited. It 
was my first clear vision of a foreign town. 
And how foreign it looked, and how pic- 
turesque! Flat-roofed houses and churches: 
with towers and domes clustered together. 
rising into two separate masses, but com- 
mingling at the base. and straggling away 
along the margin of the sea, in colour light 
yellow, but relieved here and there by the 
pink, and green, and blue lines of the Vere- 
tian shutters, and the verandahs, vine- 
wreathed, and gay with flowers, and all 
bathed in glorious sunshine. As we drew 
nearer, the scene was mirrored in the still 
water; a row of masts and sloping yards, the 
long, tapering yards of the lateen-rigzzed 
boats, showed themselves behind the tins 
mole in inextricable confusion; half-a- 
dozen steamers were moored along the whi:t 
beside the warehouses; 8 couple of Grech 
built ships, with long white hulls matchin- 
the white reefed sails, lay at anchor; ani 
from the strects came the hum of human 


voices, and the smell of ripe fruit, and the 
aroma of the native wine. 

A busy little town it proved to be, and I 
spent a fow days pleasantly in it, exploring 
its narrow streets, steep, broken by steps here 
and there, and accessible only to pedestrians 
like myself, and to the riders on the sleek and 
surefooted asses. In the evenings, the 
public square was gay with exquisitely 
dressed promenaders, the majority of them 
women and children; the men, for the most 
part, were drinking coffee and sherbet, and 
smoking the xargileh, and playing chequers, 
and mechanically dropping stringed beads, 
uniting refreshment and amusement and 
devotion, and so little taken up with any of 
the three as to chatter all the while. Among 
the men, the variety of the costumes was 
almost bewildering, much more so than 
among the women, who had very generally 
adopted the Western fashions. A band from 
an Italian ironclad anchored outside 
favoured us with some really good music, and 
eraciously finished up each evening with the 
national anthem of the Hellenes, a tribute to 
the young independence of the people they 
were visiting which never failed to elicit 
applause. 

How I enjoyed those charming dips in the 
harbour in the early morning, until I saw the 
notice that there was a shark about! I had 
no desire to furnish him with a white man's 
breakfast, and therefore desisted, much 
against my will. What lame attempts I 
made to explain my needs —to a chemist from 
whom I wanted some camphor pilules; toa 
barber who seemed more desirous to shave 
my beardless chin (I suspected him of a 
gtim humour) than to shorten my locks; to 
the lad who acted as my guide, and persisted 
in taking me where I did not wish to go! A 
study in patience was that scragry-legged, 
hairy-faced old man, with rags tied about him, 
who crouched all day Jong on the edge of the 
harbour, pretending to fish, his sole equipment 
consisting of a couple of yards of badly worn 
twine and a crooked pin. When, by a lucky 
chance, he pulled one out, it was only the size 
of a sprat, but in colour like the hues of the 
rainbow. A study in superabundant energy 
were the grimy Greeks who unloaded the ves- 
3el,in grimaces, and gesticulations, and voluble 
dialogue surpassing anything I had witnessed 
before, but making a show to work rather 
than really working, as Englishmen do. Of 
all these things, however, you may have heard 
before, although they were new to me; and I 
must hasten on to tell you of the adventure 
which most of all impressed Syra upon my 
memory, and brought mc into relations with 
my friend the brigand. 

We had been there a week, and the next 
day the Penelope was to proceed to Con- 
stantinople. Joe had been busy the whole 
time, and had never even set foot ashore. I 
asked Captain Le Page to allow him to go 
with me into the country, to some gardens I 
had heard about. He consented, and 
advised us to drive. We said we preferred 
riding if we could procure a pair of donkeys 
—Joe's preference for the donkeys was 
stronger than my own. Where is the sailor 
who does not prefer to ride rather than to 
drive or to walk, and especially if he can 
secure a decent donkey? It is the rarest 
fun to him to be well shaken up, and run the 
risk of rolling over the animal’s tail, or 
coming a cropper. 

“4 pair of donkeys!" repeated Captain 
Le Page, with a furtive smile, and a 
mischievous gleam in his eye. “There ought 
to be no difficulty about that. Is it on 
your own legs that you mean to ride?” 

* Captain!” said I reproachfully, and as 
an emphatic disclaimer. 

“Not exactly, sir,” answered Joc, at the 
same time. and a‘triffo sheepishly. “We 
want the four-legged specimens, and I think 
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they are big enough in these parts to lift our 
legs from the ground.” 

“Oh, I sce,” said the captain, as if, with 
our replies, a new light had dawned upon 
him. “Yes! I think they are to be had, 
and big enough to carry you. What do you 
say, Mr. Macpherson ?”” 

“ That the original pair, on their own legs, 
would be safer,’ answered the engineer, who 
was standing by. 

“ We'll risk the others, Mr. Macpherson,” 
said I. 

“Then you acknowledge the original?” 
seid Mr. Macpherson, with a slight raising 
of the eyebrows, and a corresponding depres- 
sion of the corners of his mouth. 

“ By no means,” I replied. 

“ Aweell It sounded vera like it. But 
tak’ care o' yoursel’s. Don't go farther 
than the gardens. Thcre may be brigands 
aboot; and to see perversity on perversity 
would be the brigands’ chance.” 

Now, we had not thought of brigands. 
Syra seemed to us as safe as the Isle of 
Wight. Nor did we think of brigands as we 
left the ship. The words that stuck to us 
were “perversity on perversity,” and we 
wondered at first what the Scotchman meant. 
Then it came to both of us at the same time 
that he must have meaut we were perverse, 
as well as the animals we intended to ride, 
and we burst into hearty laughter. By this 
time we were half-way ashore. Macpherson 
was propped against the binnacle, watching us, 
and the lines of his mouth took an upward 
curve when our laughter reached him. We 
shook our fists at him, and, with the 
mockery of a crestfallen countenance, he 
disappeared. 

The stevedore procured the donkeys for us. 
The owner wished to accompany us, not 
to urge the donkeys on—they needed no 
urging—but to race behind, and see that 
they were brought back safely ; but we dis- 
pensed with his services. The stevedore 
guaranteed that the animals should be 
returned in good condition, and none the 
worse for our treatment of them. As it 
turned out, better for us would it have been 
to have had the man with us, if only as 
interpreter, for he could speak a few odd 
words in English; but Macpherson was right 
—we were @ little perverse, and, to our 
imaginations, there was a lack of dignity in 
having a man behind us, who, in his tucked- 
up attire, might have served very well as a 
scarecrow. The beasts were more respect- 
able-looking than their master, both large, 
handsome, smooth-haired, clean-limbed crea- 
tures, one black, the other grey, with 
pink saddle-cloths, and tough reins; and 
they carried us well, Joe on the black one, I 
on the grey, until we were clear of the town. 

When we had left the buildings behind, 
the road turned to the right, and away from 
the shore, between two swelling, rocky 
knolls. The town was hid from our view. 
It was a fairly steep road, and in a most 
wretched condition, worn into deep ruts, and 
strewn with sharp stones; here and there 
the rock was bare, and smooth, and slippery, 
as if it had been washed clean with mountain 
torrents, and then bleached and hardened in 
the hot sun. The knolls were simple masses 
of rounded rock, without a trace of vegetation. 
It was a forsaken place, depressing in its 
nakedness, and like an oven. Through the 
hot air the hills were shimmering in uncer- 
tain outlines, much the same as if we were 
riding through a kiln. The animals had 
ceased to gallop, and, with hanging heads, 
were slowly picking their way up the hill. 

“What do you think of this, Joe?” I 
asked. 

“It’s a trifle warm,” answered Joe, blowing 
a prodigious breath, perhaps for relief, and 
under the impression that he could ccol 
himself thereby. 
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“T mean the country, Joe.” 

“Oh, the country! I don’t see any. 
There is nothing but stone.” 

“A shower of earth would make it look 
better, eh?” 

“A shower of anything would make it feel 
better. Phew! It’s like a burning, fiery 
furnace. I wish we were through it.” 

“Your wish will soon be gratified. See! 
We are very near the hill-top. A carriage 
with an awning would have been nicer here. 
i om afraid we are donkeys, Joe, after 
all.” 

“Stop till we get to the top of the hill— 
you'll change your mind then. Donkeys? 
Not we. We shall find it much cooler 
returning ; and then, with fair weather, and 
these long-timbered craft homeward bound, 
look out! We mustn't get foul with the 
steering gear. Mine seems pretty sound, 
but I’m rather apt to mix it, and turn away 
to starboard when I ought to be going hard 
a-port. Hallo! Here's another hill.” 

“Yes, but we shall be saved the ascent, 
for look! there are the gardens.” 

“ Down in the hollow there?” 

“Yes; and that's the house, perched on 
the hill. It’s hard a-port, Joe.” 

“Hard a-port it is, sir, and a breakneck 
descent at that.” 

We turned to the left, down a hill much 
steeper, and in a greatly worse condition, 
than the one we had ridden up; but fortu- 
nately it was very short. The asses were ag 
surefooted as goats, and all we had to do 
was to give them the reins, and stick to the 
saddles. They carried-us down slowly, and 
briskly mounted the next rise, perhaps 
because they knew that both rest and pro- 
vender were waiting for them at the summit. 
“Mine host’? came out to receive us, and, 
with a few unintelligible words, at which we 
smiled, and answered in the English aftir- 
mative, he led the animals away, and we 
went round to the front of the house, over- 
looking the gardens. 

First of all we came to an open place—a 
room, it might be called, but it was without 
windows or doors—raised a couple of feet 
from the ground, and fronted by « verandah. 
‘The house proper was ina line with it, and 
farther on; and on the other side of the 
house, continuing the line, was an out-build- 
ing, which we inspected later. The open 
place with the verandah was evidently the 
public quarter, a kind of primitive restaurant, 
arranged with little circular tables and 
chairs ; and here, in one corner, sat two men, 
smoking cigarettes, discussing the viands 
before them, and passing an_ occasional 
remark to each other in the island ver- 
nacular. 

We seated ourselves some little distance 
from them, and awaited the appearance of 
“mine host,’ who, having disposed of the 
animals, and left them feeding, came to seo 
what he could do for us. He was small of 
stature, with a round, brown face, and 
twinkling black eyes, in manner vivacious, 
and quick to understand the signs we made. 
When he disappeared to superintend the 
preparation of the meal, we gave our atten- 
tion, not openly, but, by furtive glances, to 
the two strangers:. They were remarkably 
alike, both in appearance and costume; tall, 
strovg, burnt almost to the hue of copper, 
with deeply wrinkled faces, and prominent 
cheekbones. Their eyes were very dark, so 
was their hair, except where it was tinged 
with grey; and their upper lips were, to 
their own thinking, I suppose, adorned with 
moustaches particularly long and bristly, and 
brushed upwards and outwards, giving to 
them a strikingly fierce look, modified, how- 
ever, by the kindly gleam of their cyos. 
They wore the Turkish fez, but otherwise 
there was nothing Turkish about them. 
Their jackets Were of thé Greek pattern, 
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short and sleeveless, and neatly ornamented 
with round buttons and braid; sashes en- 
circled their waists, and their legs were 
covered with a kind of buskin; but the 
striking part of their costume was the white, 
plaited Albanian kirtle, that stood out 
stiffly below the loins, and reached almost 
to the knees, an uncomfortable-looking gar- 
ment, and, to our Western eyes, not without 
a touch of comicality. They were regaling 
themselves with bread, olives, and white wine. 
Our jovial caterer evidently thought he must 
provide something more elaborate for us. 

In he came, with two smoking dishes, and 
on each a couple of small birds like part- 
ridges, roasted. With these we had condi- 
ments that we could not name. and white 
bread and delicious coffee. We were hungry, 
and attacked the viands in good earnest, 
reserving conversation until our appetites 
were fairly satisfied. By that time the two 
men had left. 
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“What sort of birds do you call these, 
Tom?” said Joe, surveying the litter of 
bones upon his plate. 

“Dismembered skeletons,” I replied. 

“ Ay, but what were they when the feathers 
were on them, and they were running or fly- 
ing about?” 

“TI cannot say. They are rather like 
partridges for size and taste, and yet there 
is something in the flavour of them that 
tells me they are not partridges. They are 
toothsome, anyhow.” 

“ Better than salt junk and biscuit, eh ?” 

“A trifle, though I haven’t troubled that 
much.”* 

“You mean it hasa’t troubled you. But 
there are worse things than salt junk and 
biscuit. I'd rather have it than the greasy 
es those fellows were eating.” 

“Do you think they were brigands, Joe?” 
I asked in an undertone. 

“Brigands? What, those two fellows? 


jt 


I hadn't thought about it. 
you ask a question like that? "* 

“Mr. Macpherson said something about 
brigands before we started, and his word: 
came back to me as soon as I set eyes upon 
them. Did you notice how well-armed they 
were? Those were dangerous knives they 
had thrust through their girdles, and | 
caught sight of the butt-end of a pistol when 
one of them turned this way. They are big 
fellows, too.” 

“ Yes, and as alike as two peas, even to 
their starched white petticoats. What do 
they wear such ridiculous things for? Bri- 
gands in petticoats !’’ and Joe shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously. 

**T suppose they won't harm us,” said I; 
“ but, for all that, I think it would be advis- 
able to reach the town before nightfall. 
Come along, Joe, we must have a look at the 
gardens.” 


What makes 
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CHAPTER XIII.—TERRIBLE SUPERSTITIONS.—-THE LAST OF POOR MAMMA MOLLY. 


rest of that day was spent by all 

hands in writing up their logs. And 

those logs would be duly sent home as 
soon as occasion offered. 

When they resumed their journey next 
day, about noon, the valley eneath them 
presented a singular sight. There was 
grass there no longer; all had been levelled 
or swept away, and in its place was clay 
and sand, with stranded trees and pieces 
of rock. 

“ Perhaps,” said Deadeye, just before 
they started, “some of that sand is laden 
with gold dust, and may guide the pro- 
spector of future times to auriferous moun- 
tains and wealth far greater than that 
revealed by Aladdin’s lamp.” 

“ But I say, Jansen,” he added, “ hadn't 
we a narrow squeak the other night?" 

“No rat,” replied the Norseman, with a 
smile, ‘‘ ever had a much narrower squeak ; 
but I say, Deadeye, it should teach tra- 
vellers a lesson.” 

“ And that is 2”? — 

“That is never to encamp on low land 
in the neighbourhood of a stream, espe- 
cially if in a land of hills. 

“ Your Scott,” he added, “ speaks of his 
native country as 


“*Land of the mountain and the fluod.” 


And a land of mountains must occasion- 
ally be a land of floods.” 


The two friendly blacks begged Jansen 
to let them join the expedition. They 
rave Solomon to understand that they 
few the country well, and would act as 
guides. The permission was not withheld. 
Then they asked for more tobacco to take 
to the tribe. This also was given them. 
“T suppose,” said Deadeye, as the two 
fellows went trotting off, ‘we have seen 
the last of them.” 
“TI don't think so,” said Jansen quietly. 
And he was right; for when the party 
halted about ten miles farther to the north 
and west, and while they were just sitting 


down to the midday meal, out of the ad- 
jacent wood issued not only Coz and Boz, 
as the boys had named the blacks for 
short, but two “gins,” their wives. Re- 
pulsive-looking in the extreme were these, 
and almost naked. This was bad enough, 
but, to make matters worse, one gin had a 
baby on her back. The other carried two, 
one on her back in a kind of sack, and 
No. 2 astride of her right hip-bone. 

As all three children began to yell at 
one time, each one appexring emulons to 
scream down the other two, the effect was 
the reverse of pleasant. 

Jansen couldn't stand this. He hastily 
summoned Solomon to his side. 

“The gins must go back at once,” he 
said, “ and if the blacks want to they also 
can leave us. Give the women a short 
pipe and bit of tobacco each.” 

‘The poor wretched creatures really ap- 
peared unwilling to leave their husbands, 
but the sight of the nullahs that the latter 
began to swing caused them to change 
their minds, and with one last, longing, 
lingering look behind, they disappeared in 
the scrub, and the music of the babes got 
fainter and fainter, and at Jast was heard 
no more. 

But Coz and Boz both assured Solomon 
that * baby was plenty good to eat.” 

When this was told to the whites it 
caused them to shudder. What awful 
wretches these must be that would not 
hesitate to devour even their own children !* 


Taking only easy marches, and often 
lingering for hours in one place to hunt, 
fish, and gather specimens, in ten days 
more the little expedition arrived in a 
country more wildly beautiful than any 
they had yet seen. The natives. too, turned 
out to be quite as wild as any they had 
ever sojourned amongst. They possessed, 
however, that tantalising kind of courage 
which some natives exhibit. They would 
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fain attack in hordes or companies, but on 
the slightest movement of the whites to 
retaliate, they disappeared like a flock of 
kangaroos, seeking shelter in bushes, behind 
rocks, and even in holes in the ground. 

It was at night that these blackskins 
were most to be dreaded, and as more than 
once spears had been thrown into the camp, 
and one horse was wounded, the sentry. 
whoever it might be, had to empty his 
revolver at least every half-hour into the 
bush, all around. 

It was evident that the terror inspired by 
the whites and their fire-sticks was very 
great, and that the natives looked upon 
them as demons, from a world deep down 
below the earth. This they had told Coz 
and Boz. 

The summer was now nearly ended. and 
already the weather at night was getting 
cooler, and during the day, away under 
the darksome trees where the rays of the 
sun never entered, the cool temperature 
was inaintained all day, so that when very 
hot the boys knew where to go in order to 
cool down. 

But the immediate vicinity of the forest 
being a rather dangerous camping-place, 
Jansen determined to resort to his ol: 
tactics and seek for higher ground. 

He and Frank accordingly went pro- 
specting, and at last found a position tha:, 
to some considerablo extent, was deemed 
unassailable. 

It was the ledge of a rock in reality, 
half-way up a hill-side, but big enough 
almost fora parade-ground. There was 8 
winding path up to it, through the bush 
beneath, and there was a sort of hollow 
or cave at one side, which could easily be 
turned into a dry sleeping-place. 

The bush immediately beneath con- 
stituted a species of danger; so that, 
before shifting quarters to this natural 
stronghold, Jansen determined to makes 
clearance. 

Tomahawks therefore were busily plied 
for’ days, and the stuff they cut was 


hurled down the hill; then a clearance 
being, made all round the pile it was 
fired and burned down, without the 
adjoining woods being interfered with. 
“T think,” said Jansen, when horses 


and all had reached the tableland in 
safety—“TI think, boys, we are in luck, 
and safe. 

“If,” he added, with his brave quiet 


“He carried her to 


smile, “ there 
savage! 

However, such good accounts did Coz 
and Boz give of their friends to the white 
men, that confidence was soon restored, 
and for a whole month and more life in 
these wilds was a positive pleasure—all 
one delightful pienic. 

From their strange home on the cliffs 
the scenery of this wild land was at times 


is any safety among 
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—especially just before sunset—beautiful 
in the extreme. 

Far below was the lovely valley, with 
woods in patches alternating with acres 
of grass, emerald green now from recent 
rains, with here and there a fairy-like 
knoll, and here and there a clifiy rock 
adorned with flowers of brightest yellow, 
crimson, and blue. In the midst of the 


the light of the fire.’ 


valley a stream, with quartz-sand silver- 
ing its edges, went winding through the 
greenery, as if loth to leave so romantic 
and peaceful a strath. 

And by the stream and in the woods 
flitted birds of plumage rich and rare. The 
songs of some of these were sad and me- 
lodious in the extreme, although frequently 
interrupted by the chattering of parrots 
and the shrieks of cockatoos. Some of the 
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latter alighted at times in such flocks that 
they covered the trees, till they looked 
as white as the blossoming May of Merrie 
England. 

But across the glen the hills rose up 
higher and higher, tree-clad at the foot, 
but hiding their bare, brown heads at last 
in cloudland, or standing out bold and well- 
defined against the blue of the dazzling sky. 


At the head of the glen, hills on hills 
successive rose, all the lower ones tree- 
clad to their rolling summits ; but at early 
sunrise, or when the moon etherealised 
this lovely scenery, no poet nor artist 
could have described its beauty. 

Now, in autumn, there was no scarcity 
of food, for the glen abounded with bird- 
game of different sorts; the lakes—and 
these were everywhere in the farther-off 
hilly regions—were often covered with 
flocks of ducks and geese, and wild turkeys 
were found in the woods. 

But cockatoos often formed a good 
change of diet ; then there were roots and 
fruit, though this last was not so abundant, 
and several kinds of strong, succulent 
weeds that were used as salad and vege- 
tables. 

Solomon was by this time a perfect 
gipsy chef, and the twdboys Jeff and Jim 
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ably assisted him, when not in attendance 
dn the white folks away in the woods. 

Our people even attended the black 
people’s dances, and other fétes, but it was 
Noticeable that these were never prolonged 
far into the night, for fear of attack by 
neighbouring and unfriendly tribes. 

Coz and Boz both were cowards after 
the shades of evening fell, and when they 
had to guide some of the white men back 
by night to their camp on the cliff, they 
started at every sound. 

All round the ledge of rock a wattle- 
work bulwark of wood and branches had 
been built. This was more to protect the 
dogs or ponies that roamed around the 
parade at their free sweet will, from falling 
over, than as a safeguard against spears 
that might be thrown from below. 


Not only had Frank and Tom picked up 
@ good smattering of the language of these 
savage tribes, but Deadeye as well, and all 
tried to persuade these natives that can- 
nibalism was a terrible crime and heinous 
in their sight. Alas! their preaching, 
though well intended, was in vain. And if 
the poor creatures had any religion at all, it 
was one of fear only—and not of love. They 
were devil-worshippers as it were, and 
believed that at night in the forest awful 
scaly, slimy monsters crept around, ready 
to catch them and drag them off to de- 
struction. They even believed that down 
in the black depths of the lakes dwelt 
dread beings, who had bodies like pythons 
and legs like toads, only both immensely 
bigger, and tongues that spat fire. These 
demoniacal creatures, they alleged, often 
crept out at night and lay among the 
slimy reeds to watch for unwary natives. 

Religion may yet banish all these fearful 
superstitions when the country is opened 


up, or, what is still more probable, the © 


cannibalistic blacks will themselves dis- 
appear before the emigrant whites, as along 
the eastern shores smiling crops of grain 
and cane now occupy the place where once 
upon a time only scrub and wild weeds 
throve and grew. 

But the white people were not the only 
members of the expedition who had learned 
the language of the aborigines, for Molly 
herself had become an earnest student, 
and it was nothing uncommon for her to 
be found sitting at the feet of Coz and Boz 
—to put it classically—learning all she 
could of the langnage and also of the 
manners and customs of the savages, not 
only belonging to tribes in the immediate 
vicinity, but farther away among the hills. 

While thus engaged Mamma Molly 
would be busily mending clothes or‘darn- 
ing stockings. So I trust that I have not 
given the reader the idea that Mamma 
Molly was mostly an idler in the camp. 
This was very far indeed from being the 
case, and to her industry all four men were 
greatly indebted for many a comfort. 

She called them all her “chillen” or 
“childen,” and used to say that “ Spose I 
no make de needle go plenty much out and 
in, de childen soon be all in lags (rags).” 

But Mamma Molly took at last to going 
out to visit the natives either with the 
boys or alone with her cat. And she got 
to talking with them, praying with them, 
and, on the whole, doing the duty of a 
missionary. 

I think that really they were a little 
afraid of the weird wee woman, and be- 
‘ieved that Mawkie, who always perched 
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upon her shoulder and said, “ Brae—ing! 
Brrring!" was a kind of attendant sprite 
of Molly’s. 

Well, Mamma Molly always returned 
safely and happy from these visits. 

Always, till one day. 

Everybody liked Molly, and when on 
that particular evening she came not back 
at her usual time, they waited most 
anxiously for her return till far into tho 
night. Even when they retired it was in 
hopes that in the morning they would find 
her little tent cosily occupied by Molly 
and Mawkie as usual. 

But they were disappointed. 

They were unable next day to get any 
information from the natives. 

All they could tell Jansen was that they 
saw her going north and away, with her 
cat on her shoulder, and that she was 
making sweet sounds with her mouth 
This meant that Mamma Molly was sing 
ing to herself. 

Search for the little woman proved 
quite unavailing, though it was kept up 
for days. 

They could not even find her trail. 

So all hopes were given up. 

The time now camo when the expedition 
must once more make tracks for the coast, 
and preparations for the journey were 
rapidly being pushed forward, although 
every heart was sad, and it would be long, 
long indeed, before anyone there could 
forget Mamma Molly, with her innocent 
ways, and her child-like faith in “de 
Lawd,” and in prayer. 

“I wish," said Deadeye, one evening, 
shortly before the day on which they in- 
tended to start—“I wish there were more 
of us like poor Molly. 

“Well,” he added, “wherever her mortal 
remains may be, I may say one thing, as a 
sailor, and it is this: like Tom Bowling, 


“*Fuaithful below she did her duty, 
But now she's gone aloft." 


About three o'clock in the middle watch, 
when everyone was souad asleep, and 
Frank on watch leaning against the cliff, 
rifle in hand, something black went dash- 
ing and feathering past him towards the 
camp-fire. He saw now that it was Molly's 
cat Mawkie. He called the poor thing 
towards him, and she appeared to be in a 
great state of excitement. “ Bring—Brrrae 
—ing,” she kept crying, as she purred and, 
rubbed herself around his legs. 

Not knowing what to think of it, but 
believing the strange affair worth report- 
ing, Frank went to Jansen’s tent and 
awoke them. He had previously called 
Solomon to do sentry-go until he should 
return. 

Presently Jansen and he came towards 
the cliff-top where Solomon had been left. 
He came hurrying towards themn— 

“Oh, sar!"" he cried, “ Molly hab return. 
She lie dere now. All same’s one dead 
ting.” 

When Frank and Jansen got to the spot 
they found poor Mawkie there already. 
The cat stood over poor Mamma Molly 
and mewed most bitterly, and it was with 
some difficulty she was removed. Then 
her mistress was carried gently to the 
light of the fire. 

How light she was! Frank lifted her 
himself, and lowered her again when near 
to the light of the fire. 

Then both knelt beside her. 

But Jansen called attention to Frank’s 


fingers. They were wet with warm 
blood. 

The unhappy little woman was wounded 
in the back, the neck, and in the left side. 

“What fiend has done this cruel thing ?” 
cried Jansen. 

He hurried away. and, returning, put 
a little brandy in Molly's mouth, and she 
seemed to revive. : 

But alas! it was only the flicker of light 
that usually precedes the eternal darkness. 

“ Raise me up,” she half whispered. “1 
would speak quick and warn you; foh de 
bad black men soon come foh true."” 

She closed her eyes a moment, then, 
re-opening them, “ W’ere is Mawkie ?”’ she 
murmured. 

“ Brrr—ae—ing!" a fond cry, and the 
cat crept close to her hand. 

She smoothed its head. 

“De on'y cleature,” she said, “dat has 
ebber love po’ Molly.” 

“No,no, Molly,” Frank interceded ; “ we 
all love you, indeed, indeed, we do.” 

The tears were trickling down the boy's 
cheeks—tears he needed not to be ashamed 
of, and yet he shyly turned his face from 
the light. 

Her breath came in gasps now, and 
each breath it seemed would be her last. 

“T done go die,” she whispered. * De 
good Lawd Himself help me longa heal. 
But—day come—dey bad black men and 
my—husband.” 

“Was it he who stabbed you, Molly?” 

“ P’aps he no intend to—I run quick to 
save you—den he strike. Po’ Chawlic! 
Po’ Chawlie!" 

She fell back as she muttered her mur- 
derer’s name, and they thought she was 
gone. 

But once more she opened her eyes, 
and even made a feeble attempt to stretch 
out her hand. Frank caught it and clasped 
it. How cold it was! 

For the last time her lips moved, and 
Frank, bending near, could just catch the 
words: 

“+0 thou, my soul, bress God the Lawd, 
An’ all—'" 


But she spoke no more. 
One little fluttering sigh, and Mamma 
Molly was dead. 
(To be continued.) 
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BETTING AND GAMBLING. 
Turse, unhappily, seem terribly on the Increase, e= 


i 
cinlly amonget the older lads and youths of our great 
cities ; und, wherever met with, they inevitably H 
degradation of character and the road to rnin. The 
gruesome list of suicides, as well as the charge= o/ 
petty theft, embezzlement, and forgery, is growing in a 
most alarming manuer from this one baleful babi. 
Readers of the “ B.O.P.,” shan it as you woulda rattie- 
snake or the plague! Here is what Dean Farrar has tu si. 
on the matter: “ Let me speak of those who, whatere” 
they inay say, in reality worship the unspiritual gu! 
of circumstances, who think that their Hyves are 
guided, not by a merciful controlling Father, but by 
blind luck, by capricious accident, by the hand 
chance. The terms ‘accident.’ ‘ fortune,’ * luck,” play 
n vast part in the customs and literature of the wor!L 
but no part at all in Scripture. The very wor. 
‘chance,’ properly speaking, 1s entirely absent alike 
from the Old and New Testament. It is, I euppos. 
belief in chance that gives its terribie fascination te 
that pestilent folly of gambling which has rnined » 
many thousands of Englishmen. It is one of tie 
greatest temptations which men can go out of their 
‘way to create for themselves. It has brought msv; 
@ fine estate to the hammer and to the axe: i 
made many a shopman rob his master's t! 
led many a clerk to forge the fatal signatare ; i 
been the cnrse of many of those who lead lives of 
spendthrift idleness; it helps to ruin multitudes «! 
those loafing and skulking youtbs of our back strect.. 
who live all their lives on the very border-land of 
degradation, vice, and crime.” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—FRED AND CYRIL GO ON A VOYAGE. 


"wo days later, the repairing of Lionel’s 
cottage was completed, and Fred 

went to join him there—a change which 

profited the boy in more ways than one. 

First and foremost (the most important 
consideration of all to him), he saved his 
brother the cost of his room at the hotel ; 
secondly, he saw much more of Lionel 
than before; and, thirdly, he was fully 
half a mile nearer to the house of his 
Portuguese pupil, which stood not far 
from the lower end of the lake. 

This last result, in its turn, was of ser- 
vice to him in a very unexpected way; 
for his pupil's father, happening to find 
out that Fred was very fond of rowing 
and sailing, offered to place at the lad's 
disposal his own boat, which was very 
rarely used either by him or his son. As 
may be supposed, the adventurous boy 
jumped atthis unexpected offer, and rushed 
offat once to te}! Cyril all about it, and plan 
a voyage with him across the lake the very 
next morning. 

On the following day, accordingly, 
Cyril made his appearance at the boat- 
house, well provided. 

The boat, as she stood, had neither 
mast nor sail; but the energetic lad was 
not to be checked by such a trifle. He 
had brought with him a stout sapling for 
a mast, a long bamboo for a yard, and a 
big railway-wrapper for a sail, as well 
as string enough to make cordage 
for a yacht. He rummaged out two 
whole ours and one broken one—which 
latter would, at a pinch, serve to steer 
with—and then proceeded to “ step"’ his 
impromptu mast, make fast the yard, and 
get the sail all ready for hoisting. 

Just as all was ready, a shout was 
heard above him, and Fred was seen 
coming briskly down one of the winding 
hill-paths, having given his lesson, and 
been set free for the day. 

* All hands aboard!" shouted Cyril, 
assuming a tone of nautical grufiness. 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ responded his chum, 
and in a trice the boat was shoved off, 
and away they went. 

Just at first, however, they had to 
rely upon their oars, for the great 
castle of bush-clad precipice overhead 
(called by the natives * Pico de Ferro,” 
or Iron Peak) kept the wind off them 
most effectually ; nor was it till they were 
almost in the middle of the lake that the 
breeze at length began to reach them, and 
the eail to fill out. 

“Isn't it a grand place?" cried Cyril, 
looking up admiringly, as they glided 
smoothly along, at the vast dark-green 
rampart of wooded mountains that 
towered above them, piled up, tree-tops 
beyond tree-tops, into the very sky. “I 
say, old fellow, don't you wish that this 
was one of the great African lakes, and 
that we two were out on an exploring ex- 
pedition somewhere along with Uncle 
Reggie ?”” 

“Ah! don't I, just?” said Fred, with 
sparkling eyes, ‘that would be jolly, and 
no mistake! Fancy going for a trip with 
him! But didn’t you tell me that he'd 
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always refused to take you with him on 
any of his big expeditions ?" 

“ Well, so he has, so far; but he says 
he'll take me with him the nezt time he 
goes anywhere, if the country’s not too 
sickly ; and perhaps I might get leave for 
you to come too.” 

“Oh! could you really 2?” cried Fred, 
flushing with excitement. 

“Well, I shouldn't wonder ; and, any- 
how, it’s worth trying, for Uncle Reggie's 
a8 very jolly fellow in that way—he always 
does what one asks him, if he possibly 
ean.” 

For a few moments Fred pondered in 
silence over this dazzling possibility ; and 
then he suddenly looked up and said: 

“T'll tell you what J should like, if I 
could have my wish—for us all to go 
and hunt up some man that was lost (same 
as Stanley did with Livingstone, you 
know, or with Emin Pasha) and bring 
him safe home again. Say that that man 
whose iessage we picked up on the 
voyage out had been lostin Africa instead 
of at sea, and we were to go out and rescue 
him --wouldn't it be prime ? 

“hight you are!" eried Cyril; “it's 
just what I should like, too! By the bye, 
I wonder if we ever shall hear any more 
of that poor fellow?” 

“T wonder!" echoed Fred, who had 
no suspicion whatever (so well had his 
brother and Horseler kept their grim 
secret) of the identity of the unknown writer 
of that gloomy message with poor Senhor 
da Espingarda. “ After all, I don’t see 
why we shouldn't ; Robinson Crusoe was 
away close upon thirty years, you know, 
and yet he turned up all right and jolly, 
after everybody had given him up for lost.” 

But their further speculations on this 
topie were suddenly and startlingly inter- 
rupted. 

A swirling line of foam came flying 
toward them across the smooth water, 
and with it eame a rush and a roar, and 
Cyril (who was steering) had just time to 
yell out, “Let go the sheet! let go!" 
when a sudden squall struck the light 
boat with the shock of a battering-ram. 

Away flew the sail (which Fred had 
let go barely in time to save them from 
eapsizing outright), streaming out upon 
the air like apennon. The boat careened 
to her gunwale, Fred went sprawling on 
his nose, and in came the water, till Cyril 
was ankle-deep in it as he sat. 

“ Near shave, that,” said he, seizing the 
baler, and beginning to fling out the 
water with might and main, while Fred 
(the rush of the squall having gone by) 
hastened to furl the sail and brail it up to 
the mast.. “ We must take to the oars 
now, old chap—it won't do to risk such 
another squeak as that!” 

“Not if J know it!" assented his 
comrade. “Fresh water's not so easy 
swimming as salt, especially with one’s 
clothes on.” 

But, pull as they might, they seemed 
to make no headway. In fact, the wind 
was now dead ahead, and as often as they 
gained a few yards in a momentary lull, 


the next gust drove them all the way 
back again. The veins of their wrists 
stood out like cords, and the perspiration 
ran down their faces; but, in spite of all 
their efforts, they saw, whenever they 
looked up, that the mouth of a gulf which 
had been just abeam when they began to 
row, was just abeam still. 

“TH tell you what, old fellow,” panted 
Cyril at length, “this is just Sisyphus and 
the stone over again. We've been pulling 
our hardest for five minutes and more, 
and there’s that precious gully right 
abeam of us all the while. Unless the 
wind shifts, we shan't get to the end of 
the lake on this tack till our hair's grey. 
We'd better just pull inshore, and work 
along the slack water under the bank, 
where the wind can’t reach us. Get her 
head round a bit, but, for any sake, mind 
you don’t lay her broadside on, or over we 
go!" 

The necessary mancuvres were exe- 
cuted with great caution and considerable 
dexterity ; and the boat was already near- 
ing the shore, when a long, shrill call 
from that quarter made them both look 
up. 

“ There's a fellow standing on that big 
stone yonder, and hailing us,” said Fred, 
pausing on his stroke for an instant. 

“I seo him!” cried Cyril, “and he’s 
juet singing out again. Hollo! do yon 
hear what he’s saying? He says that if 
we'll pull in and take him aboard, he’ll 
help us to get the boat up the lake, and 
then we can run down again before the 
wind to the boat-house! Who on earth 
ishe? Do you know him?” 

“Oh, it’s all right!” rejoined Fred, as 
he got a nearer view of the figurd on the 
beach; “it’s Manoel, a fellow belonging 
to thét house where I go to teach. I 
fancy he has charge of the boat; and, at 
all events, he'll know-how to manage her. 
Let us have him, by all means.” 

The new pilot was soon on board, and, 
under his skilful guidance, they went 
along much more easily, availing them- 
selves of various cross-currents, and avoid- 
ing sundry shoals and sunken rocks. Little 
by little, they worked their way right up 
to the higher end of the lake, where (the 
wind being by this time much less violent) 
they hoisted their impromptu sail, and 
ran merrily back before the breeze. 

“You're a good boatman, I see, Manoel,” 
said Fred approvingly. 

“I ought to be, Senhor Frederigo, for I 
had plenty of practice when I was in 
Madeira.” 

“Oho! have you been to Madeira?’ 
cried Cyril. ‘J’ve been there too, and a 
charming place it is.” 

“The Senhor is right—it is a charming 
place; but, after all, I think I would 
rather he here.” 

“Well, I’ve heard that the people in 
Madeira are very badly off,” observed 
Fred. “ What did you do while you were 
there, Manoel ? ”” 

“Well, in the winter season I and 
another man used to take out the English 
Senhores—and their children in ao small 
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boat that we had; and very good work we 
made of it while.the season lasted, for the 
English gentlemen were very free with 
their money—some of them would chuck 
you a milreis (dollar) just as if it were a 
cirillo (shilling). But when summer 
came, most of them were gone, and those 
who remained didn't go out much, and 
business kept getting slacker and slacker, 
till at last (as I didn’t want to spend all 
the money that I'd saved) I went and got 
some work in a plantation on an estate 
up among the hills, belonging to a Senhor 
José da Espingarda.”” 

“ Kspingarda!"’ echoed Fred ; “ any re- 
lation of our Senhor da Espingarda, who 
lives at Casa Grande ?”* 

“ His brother, Senhor; but as different 
from him as the Evil One from the 
blessed St. Michael. He had a fine estate, 
and might have made a very good thing 
of it, if he hadn't been so fond of going 
down to Funchal to drink and play cards, 
instead of staying at home and looking 
after his property. Not but what ho was 
a sharp fellow enough, so long as he was 
sober; but when he wasn't sober (and 
that was every night in the week) he was 
a perfect demon. One night he came 
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_ past where I was working, and I suppose 


he had been losing money at play, and it 
had made him savage ; for, all at once, 
he began storming at me like a madman, 
and then, before one could wink, he 
snatched up a heavy stone, and flung it 
with all his might at my head; and if it 
had hit me, I should never have done any 
more work in this world.” 

‘But didn’t you have him punished 2” 
cried Fred warmly. 

“Me, Senhor? Not T,indeed ; he who 
beats a wall only hurts his knuckles. 
What chance would a poor fellow like me 
have had in the courts against a great 
gentleman with Jand and money ? and 
what proof had T, when there was no 
one there to see it but me and himself? 
No, no; 1 just kept out of his way as 
much as I could, until my time was up, 
and then [ left him, and came over here, 
where, thank Heaven, I've found a master 
of a very different sort. And now, here 
we are at the boat-house, and T can land 
the Senhores on that brond, flat stone.” 


For some time after their landing, the 
two lads walked along in silence, both 
deep in thonght, and cach guessing his 
ontinwed.r 


comrade’s thoughts to be the same as his 
own. At last Cyril said: 

“Nice sort of brother poor Senhor da 
Espingarda’s got, eh?” 

* And perhaps,” cried Fred, “ being 
such @ good fellow himself, he may not 
know what a bad lot the other chap is; 
and when this precious brother of his has 
fooled away all his own money (us he soon 
will, if he keeps on gambling as Manoel 
suid he did), we shall have him coming 
over here to get money out of Aim, and 
turning the whole place upside down. I'll 
just tell Lion the whole stery, as soon as 
J get home.” 

«And I'll see what my uncle thinks 
of it all; trust hon for knowing what's 
the right thing to do.” 

When the two boys met next morning, 
Fred's first question was: 

© Well, old fellow, have you told your 
unele what Manoel said 2?” 

« Every word of it,’ replied his chum. 

“And what did he say to it ?”” 

“Well, he didn't say anything at all 
Have you told your brother ?”” 

«To be sure I have.” 

«And what did he say to it?" 

“Well, ke didn’t say anything, cither.” 


*,* The Editor of the“ B.O.P.” to his Readers the world over t 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


Nome approaching hostilities occurred 
d during the next few days. We kept on 
the eve of expectation, and held a number of 
meetings, and passed no end of resolutions, 
sll of them having for a primary object the 
circumvention of Squire Melford’s plans. As 
yet, however, his plans were not revealed. 

If there were any boys who held views 
different from the majority, and had no wish 
to be pitted against the Squire’s men, they 
wisely kept their own counsel; for to have 
done otherwise would have been to have had 
the greater part of the school buzzing round 
their ears like hornets! Thorn and his set 
made a point of being present at all our meet- 
ings. For the most part, they were staunch 
and true; but their leader said little, pro or 
con., though it was evident he took great 
interest in all we said and did. Long after- 
wards we understood his procedure ! 

It was, of course, useless planning any 
kind of defence, because we did not know 
what to expect: not even that hostilities would 
be renewed. Yet in some form or another we 
expected them, and were determined to show 
a bold front. 

Day after day we lined the river bank, and 
crowded upon the eyot—expectant. But no 
sign of an enemy appeared, and we began to 
return to our old pursuits. The seniors 
again asserted their right to the eyot, and 
there was something nearly approaching a 
split in thecamp. ‘The juniors declared that 
when the Squire’s men did come, the seniors 
might fight their own battles. But Steadfast 
only laughed; he knew how we should act 
when it'was a question of upholding the 
honour of the school against outsiders. 

A week had slipped away, and still no 
signs of a renewal of hostilities. We began 
to imagine we had heard the last of the 
Squire and his men. Most of us were dis- 
appointed; a few were not. Yet they 
boasted loudly of what they would have 
done. But even boasters have been known 
to face an enemy with a bold front. Ido 
not harshly judge our boasters. 

Tom Goodman had a strong return of filial 
affection about that time. When he became 
“one of us” he finished, so he said, with his 
mother’s apron-string. Rosie, too, he had 
neglected in a way. It was not that the old 
brotherly love had ceased, only he seemed to 
think a girl had no place in a boy’s life. We 
others all thought differently of his sister, 
whatever we may have thought of our own. 

I fear some of us do not appreciate a sister 
at her true worth. What say you, beys, who 
have no sister ? 

Tom, therefore, found some excuses for 
passing an hour or so with his mother and 
sister. From them he learnt what we should 
not otherwise have known respecting the 
causes which led to Squire Melford’s strange 
procedure, as well as the course of action the 
Doctor had been advised to adopt—simply 
because, as events transpired, there would 
have been no need for Dr. Gocdman to have 
confided to us his private affairs. 

It appeared the Doctor had taken no steps 
to communicate with the Squire, and no 
notice of any kind had been served from his 
(the Squire’s) side. That he was acting in a 
most incomprehensible manner was apparent 
to any, whether ignorant of law or otherwise. 
The Doctor had gone through his deeds, and 
was more than ever convinced of his right. 
Buta visit to his solicitor, the agent who 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE PESSIMIST SEES ‘ SHADOWS.” 


had prepared the plan of sale, and the 
auctioneer who had conducted the sale, 
showed him he might have a difficulty in 
establishing his claim. It was also pretty 
clearly shown the reason the Squire had 
adopted a species of intimidation, instead of 
going to law in the first instance. There 
was a very big doubt in the case, though 
it was in the Doctor’s favour. So it seemed 
pretty evident the Squire’s aim was to 
indulge in petty spite because he had 
failed to secure the whole of the Three 
Corner Point property to add to his own 
estate on advantageous terms, and to force 
the Doctor, by aggressive measures, to come 
to arbitration. The eyot was the thin edge 
of the wedge, but how far the Squire was 
bent on driving it was not known. 

We got, too,a slight insight into the sort 
of man the Squire really was; though we 
had already “summed him up "according to 
schoolboy logic! A widower, and childless, 
his one aim seemed to be to heap up riches 
by adding to his estate. His ambition was 
to have his property enclosed by a “ring 
fence.” To a haughty, arrogant man the 
founding of Hillbrow Hall was a big thorn in 
his side. 

The Corner Point, as it had been origin- 
ally named, had belonged to a succession of 
John Nobles for over six generations. The 
last of his race had died willing that the pro- 
perty should be sold, and given to certain 
charities. The solicitor who acted for him, 
and who wound up the estate, was now en- 
gaged by Dr. Goodman. He had a perfect 
recollection of an incident connected with 
the eyot. The Squire had once claimed it, 
and produced a map of his estate, made in 
1798, which showed at that time it was part 
of the Woodlands estate. But Mr. Noble 
produced a deed which showed that in the 
year 1803 his grandfather had bought it of 
the present Squire's grandfather. Then the 
Squire produced a more recent map, but it 
was shown to be a copy of the old one; and 
though it was shown the canal was the 
Squire's boundary, the deed in Mr. Noble's 
possession was held to establish his claim by 
the arbitrators elected to decide the point. 
The Squire had declined to accept the arbi- 
trators’ decision ; but had allowed the matter 
to fall into abeyance. The solicitor fancied 
the Squire thought, knowing Mr. Noble was 
without kith or kin, the property would 
ultimately come to the hammer, when he 
might secure it as a whole. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Goodman outbid him, and the seeds of 
discord were sown. 

A vigilant search amongst the papers of 
the late Mr. John Noble, which were in the 
solicitor’s possession, failed to produce the 
missing document. The solicitor was much 
disturbed, for he was confident it had been 
put carefully away with the deceased’s other 
papers. Without it the Squire might even- 
tually succeed in establishing his claim ; 
not, however, without engaging in costly 
litigation. The course he had adopted was 
suggestive that he did not wish to set the 
Jaw in motion. The solicitor was of opinion 
his action was a sort of intimidation, the 
outcome of petty spite, and meant eventually 
to lead to an offer of some kind of terms. 
He advised the Doctor to take no steps in 
the matter, for if the Squire wanted law it 
were better to allow him to engage in it. By 


. doing as he had done, he had already damaged 


his case; and the solicitor approved of our 
resistance. The Squire had his remedy at 
law, and if he did not choose to seek it, but 
persisted in employing force, he must be re 
sisted in the same way. In the meantime, 
every means should be employed likely to 
tend to the recovery of the deed; but the 
solicitor, at the Doctor's last visit, did not 
disguise the fact that he had reason to sup- 

se the deed had been stolen by a clerk le 
had recently turned away in disgrace, and it 
was just possible it had found its way into 
the Squire's possession. So it was possible 
the law would eventually have to be called 
in to settle the dispute, but for the present 
he still advised the Doctor to await the fur- 
ther development of the Squire's plans. 

At fever heat, we awaited further develop- 
ments. 

Ten days passed without a renewal of 
hostilities. We might have been content 
to believe the Squire had no intention of 
proceeding further in the matter, but for the 
fact that Ben reported two subsequent 
appearances of the agent, who, on each 
occasion, made much use of his note-book. 
alternatély standing opposite each end of 
the canal. From this we concluded an 
elaborate plan of attack was being formed. 
As this feeling gained favour, some of us 
manifested a certain amount of anxiety. We 
would have liked to engage on some means 
of defence, but it was out of the question. 

The suspense began to tell on the school 
work, which was not exactly neglected, only 
much of it was ill done. The Doctor grew 
irritable and peevish, and the masters got 
out of patience with us, and punisbments 
were frequent. A cloud was upon us, thouch 
it may be said it ought not to have £0 affectei 
us. It did, however: I can say no more. 
Our games were not entered into with the 
old spirit. Steadfast was often by the river, 
gazing up-stream, as if expectant of the 
Squire's forces. I know his disgrace rankled. 
and that he longed for retaliation. He spent 
hours upon the river, and upon the eyot. as 
if by so doing he was disputing the Squirc’- 
claim, as I suppose he was. We others were 
not a little anxious as to the ultimate settle- 
ment of the dispute. For argument sake 
(we would not admit it as being probable:. 
suppose the Squire gained the day, and took 
our beautiful eyot from us; we should suiier 
two heavy losses. I have told you how the 
eyot was 8 favourite resort, but if it became 
the Squire's property he would claim bot’. 
sides of the river as far as the eyot extended ' 
Farewell, then, to our rowing; for we should 
only have a few hundred yards of river on 
each side of the eyot—not worth launchinz 
a boat upon. Now you ought to understand 
why we were filled with gloomy forebodinzs. 
Toddles attempted a feeble joke, to the effect 
that the Squire's coming was like poch:t 
money—a Jong time coming, and not stay 
long when it did come. But the Pess 
shook his head, and groaned dismally. de- 
claring it was plain in kis mind that when 
the Squire did renew hostilities someti.::..: 
would be sure to happen ! 

Even pessimists occasionally typify the 
future! Something did happen. It was one 
tempestuous night. The wind was blowing 
in fierce, fitful gusts, and heavy banks of 
cloud rolled across the moon’s dise. Our 
dormitory faced to the south-east, as did 
some-of the others. We thought we were 


favoured, because some of them faced north, 
and were not nearly so pleasant. We could 
not, however, see the cricket field or the eyot, 
and only the distant shimmer, of some of the 
upper reaches, of the river. 

Had the Pessimist received any other 
nickname it would have been ‘ the dreamer,” 
for often after Old John had been round to 
see “lights out,’’ he would leave his bed 
{especially on moonlight nights) and sit at 
the window dreaming hour after hour away. 
As he was really a good chum, and as he was 
very quiet, and did not interfere with our 
slumbers, we did not care whether he went 
to bed or not. More than once I awoke at 
midnight, and saw him sitting by the 
window, and in the small hours of the 
morning, when I awoke a second time, he 
was in the same position! Asked why he 
did not come to bed, his reply was: “It’s 
80 nice, you know, to sit here and dream of 
all that is likely to happen to one in the 
future. Something is sure to happen, you 
know!’’ But he has long since proved 
himself no idle dreamer! 

The Pessimist, on the night in question, 
was at the window. I think most of us 
were asleep. Iwas not, however. Somehow 
I had latterly been affected by sleeplessness. 
The excitement of past events had not yet 
spent itself. I had more than once joined 
the Pessimist at the window, and we had 
“dreamt” the future in whispers. On 
this night of nights (as I have always con- 
sidered it to be) we were at the window 
together. As all the fellows were asleep, 
and the window being on the [ee side of the 
house, we had ventured to open it, though 
well aware if any fellow awoke he would shy 
the first boot at our heads which came to 
hand. 

“ How dismally the wind howls? ” said my 
companion, in the low whisper we had per- 
mitted ourselves to use. ‘ Something is sure 
to happen when the wind howls round the 
eaves of a house. And don’t you hear that 
dog barking and howling alternately? 
That’s a sure sign, too!” 

“Of what?’’ asked I innocently. ‘“ That 
the dog has been tied up a long time, and not 
given proper exercise?” 

“ No, thata death will happen—somewhere. 
And look at the shadows from the trees and 
outbnildings—what grotesque shapes they 
assume. See! there are giants and pigmies. 
How fierce some of them look—just as if 
they were really offended.” 

“Don’t see it myself,” replied I. ‘Of 
course, if one is going to allow one’s imagina- 
tion to reign paramount, ene might fancy 
anything. Half the true ghost stories are 
the outcome of vivid imaginations.” 

“Don’t you go to believe it, Puffy. De- 
pend upon it, there are ghosts. I believe in 
them, and love them.” 

« That’s because you’ve never encountered 
the genuine article.” 

“Well, that may be. My ghosts are 
shadows. And yet I often seem to see them 
take life. For instance: I have been 
watching a row of shadows on the river out 
yonder. Each time the moon comes out, I 
see them plainly. I thought, at first, they 
were thrown by the tops of those great trees 
just beyond that long reach ; but it couldn’t 
well be, for the last time the moon came out 
the shadows were half-way down the reach.” 

“Then,” ssid I, “they can’t be shadows, 
for though shadows do move—to shorten or 
lengthen out—it’s only when the light which 
causes them moves, like—like the sun and 
the moon.” 

“ But the moon wouldn't cause shadows to 
move some hundreds of yards in a few 
minutes?” 

“Of course not,” said I. “ But where are 
the shadows yeu mean?” as the moon came 
out again. 
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“ They were on the Upper Long Reach the 
last time I saw them, but they’re gone 
now.” 

“ Your imagination ? ” suggested I. 

“No; Isawthem plainly. Perhaps they’re 
behind the coppice, which hides the river at. 
the Bend.” 

“In that case, if they keep on down the 
river, we shall see them again when they 
come round the corner, if the moon keeps 
out: only fora moment, though, as the angle 
of the house will cut off the view.” 

The glitter of the moonbeams on the 
river at the point in question was a narrow 
space of less than a dozen yards in length. 
The sombre depths of the coppice on the left, 
and the angle of the house on the right, 
limited the length of vision. Upon this 
moonlight space we expectantly fixed our 
gaze. 

At the moment we expected the 
“shadows” to appear the moon plunged 
behind a heavy cloud. It was, at least, five 
minutes before she re-appeared. Had the 
“shadows” passed meantime? Eagerly 
gazed we forth. Five—ten minutes passed. 
Suddenly the moon burst forth into a portion 
of spotless sky, bathing the valley in a rich 
flush of softened light. At that moment the 
first “shadow” appeared. In a few seconds 
it passed from sight behind the angle of the 
house. One—two—three—four, after which 
no others appeared. 

“ Well, Pessy,” said I, “ your ‘shadows’ this 
time, are substantial enough: it was a lot of 
boats full of people going down the river!" 

“What's that you say, Tabby,” asked 
Tomkins, who was senior -in our room. 
“ Boats—on the river—this time of night?” 
Unconsciously I had spoken aloud, and Tom- 
kins had been awake listening! For a 
minute I did not reply. 

“Why don’t you answer ?” sharply. “I’ve 
a boot in my hand I was just going to throw 
at you. You'll have it yet, if you don’t 
explain—sharp.” 

“It’s true, Tomkins—every word,” inter- 
posed the Pessimist. ‘They were real 
‘shadows.’ I saw them first. They came 
from a long way uptheriver. I don’t believe 
they were boats. I do think something is 
going to happen.” 

The boot was well aimed, and the Pessi- 
mist howled dismally. By so doing he 
roused up the others. I was called upon to 
explain. What I had to tell, though mysteri- 
ous enough, was far from satisfactory. We 
all crowded round the window, and gazed 
forth hoping to see more “shadows.”” Nono 
came. It was long, however, before our 
patience was—exhausted! Then it was like 
to have fared ill with the Pessimist and me. 
Toddles proposed a little reality to dispel the 
“ shadows.” 

There is reason to suppose the “ reality” 
would have been forthcoming, but for certain 
mysterious sounds which began to proceed 
from the direction of the river. As many as 
could do so eagerly thrust their heads out of 
the window. The others were loud in their 
acclamation of : “ What do you see?” 

“Nothing!” retorted Tom Goodman, who 
was literally half-way out, and in danger of 
falling and breaking his neck. 

“Never heard of it having been seen 
before,” murmured Toddles. 

“ Fellows like you never see anything.” 

“ T can see something now.” 

“What?” 

“ Well—er—you would be offended if I told 
‘ou.”” 

“ That's very likely. So shut up.” 

The truth was Tom did not easily digest 
Toddle’s repartee. 

“ But what does all that row mean?” said 
Tomkins. 

No one could satisfactorily ceply. At first 
it was nothing but a strange jumble of sounds. 
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These only faintly reached our ears, for they 
came against wind. Under any circum- 
stances they would have excited our curiosity, 
but it was doubly so when we located them 
as proceeding from the river. And not being 
able to see was another incentive. 

It was not long before we were able to dis- 
tinguish heavy thuds. These continned for 
a long time. As yet no one had offered a 
suggestion as to the probable causes. It is 
true the Pessimist confidentially informed 
all who would listen to him that something 
was going to happen: he’d said so ever so 
many times before. We were not unaware of 
the fact. 

Presently the windows of the other dormi- 
tories were opened, and a perfect sea of heads 
thrust forth. Question upon question passed 
rapidly from one to the other. At last some 
one hinted it was the Squire's men putting 
up more notice-boards. Toddles said if such 
was the case, the Squire must have had a few 
thousands on hand. He hoped they would 
not sink the island. He had heard of such 
things being done ! 

But the idea was received with favour, and 
the general impression was, the Squire’s men 
were engaged upon some work detrimental 
to the interests of Hillbrow Hall. Then in- 
dignation gained the mastery. The more 
hasty-tempered ones were for making our 
sheets into ropes, and going down them, to 
fall upon the Squire’s men and drive them 
from the field. We should have been far 
more likely to have fallen to our own destruc- 
tion on the stone paving thirty feet below ! 

Presently it was passed round that onc 
boy was going to reconnoitre. Who was it? 
We were not long in suspense. From the 
dormitory window of the First a rope of 
twisted sheets was flung out. Then a boy 
was seen to slip out, and lower himself hand 
over hand. No need to tell us who was thus 
slipping out very much against the school 
rules. However, we considered the end 
justified the means. 

Steadfast—for he it was—easily reached 
the ground. Then he went to a part of the 
playground wall which was low enough to be 
easily scaled. This he did, and disappeared. 

It may seem strange thet we had not 
roused the masters. As a fact, we had made 
very little noise, and the wind drowned the 
sounds. Dr. Goodman was from home for the 
night. The masters had taken advantage to 
have a “smoker” on the quiet; and Old 
John had been bribed to wait on them. 

In about ten minutes Steadfast returned. 

“All right!’ he whispered. ‘ We can all 
go to bed again.” 

“ But what is happening?” asked a dozen 
voices. 

“ Only the Squire’s men putting up a bit 
of fencing. We can easily pull it down to- 
morrow; we will, too! Let down the rope, 
you fellows, and haul me up.’ 

He was obeyed. Shortly after the seniors’ 
window closed; and one by one we closed 
ours likewise. But within the dormitories 
excitement reigned supreme. In the face of 
that which is to come, I need not here intro- 
duce the wild plans we juniors formed for 
gaining a great victory over the Squire and 
his retainers. Needless to say, Toddles 
summed up in his usual ambiguous manner, 
and the Pessimist was more convinced than 
he had ever been before that something was 
going to happen! " 

Many of us were kept awake until the 
small hours of the morning, listening to the 
dull thuds which proceeded from the direc- 
tion of the river. But knowing their source, 
their“ shadowy ” nature was exploded. We 
now knew the Squire’s forces had to be faced. 
Some of us may have felt natural hesitation 
at the idea of pitting ourselves against men. 
I fancy, too, not 9 few imagined them 
armed(with all-sorts of: deadly weapons. I 
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know I did. I think it affected my dreams. 
I was down by the river. Confronting me 
was a gigantic notice-board. I attacked it 
valiantly. Horror! Great arms grew from 
it with amazing rapidity. They closed round 
me, with bear-like grip. I tried to cry ont, but 
found I was speechless. Then I calmly re- 
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sined myself to my fate. Slowly the notice- 
Then I was 
hurled through space, finally falling with a 


board raised me in its arms. 


tremendous flop right into the river ! 

Lawoke. How real it all seemed ! 
I was wet through and through ! 
it was too real! 


Sacks on the Aiill. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by Georce SopEr.) 


And 
Decidedly 


* Now then, Tabby ; time to get up. I've 
given you your bath; and don't have the 
nivhtmare in future. 
rung.” 

‘Tomkins had emptied the contents of the 
water-jug over me ! 

(To be continued.) 


‘The first bell has 


‘HOW .TO MAKE A_ USEFUL 
CRAMP, AND A HANDY 
TOOL-BAG. 


By Burnett Fattow, 


Author of “How to make a 
“Continuous — Whipeord 
Machine," “ How to Erect a 
Small Grindstone,” ete. 


oys who have a limited sup- 
ply of tools, and a very small 
balance to'the good at the 
“bank,” will, I think, wel- 
come the simple, inexpensive 
additions I nm about to brietly 
introduce to their notice. 

Ido not think anything is 
more conducive to a know- 
ledge of technical instruction 
than that boys, where it is 
practicable, shonld be taught 
to exercise their own brains 
and learn todevelopany latent 
bent or form of ingenuity in 
the construction of “make- 
shifte,” without which it is 
often impossible to carry an 
idea through to a satisfactory 
end. When a boy (and even 
now !) the “make-shifts ” [ used were cumbrous, clums¥, 
unsightly, often laughable ; but I pride myself that few 
of them failed to serve the purposes for which they were 
designed. As the young mechanic proceeds to put his 
ideas into practice, he will soon discover the necessity 
(from @ variety of causes, which may be summed up 
into absence of a particular tool or tools required at a 
critical stage of the work in hand) of adopting a 
~ make-shift,” after which it is probable he will proceed 
joyfully to the close. 

‘Now it often happens that just the “ idea” wanted is 
not capable of assuming definite outline in the jumble 
of knowledge stored away in a clever boy's brain. It 
‘would be impossible to describe all the “ make-shifts” : 
v0 1 am, for the present, going to confine myself to on 
But you will find it a very useful one, and capahle of 
yielding to a great many variations. It is easy of con- 
struction, cost but a trifle, and can be applied to many 
kinds of gine and other jointing. Where a boy docs 
not possess a set of iron cramps, the one here described 
is invaluable, for jointing up box-lids and other thin 
work, which has to be subject to pressure, yet whose 
flatness it is necessary to preserve. And boys possess. 
ing iron cramps will often find suchas is here described 
a useful adjunct, 

It is immaterial what size you make your cramp. 
‘The nature and dimensions of the work fn hand will 
be your best guide. For my present purpose, 1 will 
give you dimensions of » cramp that will be found 
useful: for a number of purposes. In some cases of 
cramping large pieces of flat work, which it is required 
to keep straight aud true, it will be necessary tocmploy 
two or more of these cramps. 

You reynire a piece of hoard 2 feet long, 5 inches 
wide, aud not less than } inch thick, free from knots, 
straight in the grain, and without cracks or flaws. Set 
your gauge at 24 inches, and line it down the middle ; 
or you may use rule and pencil. your fingers forming 
the “guide.” Saw down the line, and you will have 
the two sides of your cramp. 

It is immaterial whether you bore the holes shown 
at a (fig. 1) before or atter planing up. The way I 
refer is this: First fasten the two sides temporarily 
together with a couple of screws. Line down the middle 
a+ before. On this line mark the position of the holes, 


Figs, 1 AnD 2. 


using as many a3 you may think necessary, and about 
an inoh apart. Then bore them with a clean-cutting 
bit or twist euger ; or even burn them if yon have not 
either of the tools named. About 4 inch isa good size 
for them. You will find on removing the screws that 
the holes exactly correspond with each other in each 
sideof the cramp. Now plane up smooth and true, and 
yon will have two pieces like a (fig. 1). 

You now require two pegs, } inch thick,and 6 inches 
long. The best way to make them is to plane up 
square a piece of wood 1 foot long and 4 inch thick. 
Then plane off the four edges, and you will have an 
“eight-square" piece. Saw it in the middle, and you 
will have the required pegs. If you care to spend u 
few pence on suitable iron pins, you will have a power- 
ful side-cramp. The nuts you can screw up with your 

but bly, if you possess it, a screw- 
hammer. A side view of the cramp is given, with the 
Fins in position, at B (fig. 2). 

To complete your cramp, you now require two 

wedges. Take a piece Of bodrd } inch thick, 4 inches 
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long, and 2 inches wide. Saw it in two, from corner to 
corner, lengthwise. The shape of the welzes thus 
produced is shown in the corner cut. Study this figure 
carefully, and it will explain any minor details I have 
omitted 

To use your cramp (supposing it be a glucd joint), 
you place it between the sides, having first. regulated 
the distance apart of the pins so that there is spuce to 
take in the work with n trifle over for the wedges, and 
then key up by inserting a wedge at each cud as shown, 
the square side of the wedge to be against the work. 
You then carefully drive in the wedges with a hammer 
until the joint is “up.” Keep the cramp on until the 
glue is thoroughly: 


be 


al Hany Toot-Bay. 


On many eccasions T have observed the necd of 0 
tool-bag where a boy has but. a few tools, and 
very much “all over the plice.” Even boys pos- 
sessing tool-chests of approved design may add this bag 
to their stock with considerable advantage, if only to 
keep odds and ends in. But I am particularly calling 
those boys’ attention to it who, Tam sorry to say, use 
a tool and throw it down, to be picked up later on—or 
month hence! Now where n boy only possesses 
few tools, and has a mind to be tidy, let him make this 
bag according to instructions. I have had one such in 
use for years; it is us good as ever it’ was, and, for 
many purposes, I prefer it to a box or chest, its porta. 
bility being a great recommendation. “Method, care, 
and tidiness” is 8 good motto for all young mechanics 
to adopt, and, asa Paddy might say, by xo doing you 
will find ‘many a job of work half finished before you 
begin it. 

Reference to the accompanying cut will greatly 
facilitate the making of the bag. The material you 
some green baize a yard long and at least a 
Also some stout thread and a needle, You 
all ought to be sufficiently handy to sew it yourselves, 
so I shall not advise you to enlist the services of mater, 


sister, or lady frienl. (1 well remember the first 
“mend” I attempted on a garment of whieh I had 
been warned to take particular eare, and tore badly 
within the hour; but I always said if it lad not been 
so conspicuous I'should not have been called upon to 
pay the penalty !) Forma narrow hem at either end. 
‘Then fold inwards until both hems meet at what will 
be the month of the bag. Sew along both sides, and 
your bag is finished. 

In‘packing your tools away you merely place them 
Inone side of the bug and turn the other inside out 
over it. 


—— sus joe— 


OXFORD LANDLADIES. 


By J. KEBLE-BELL, 


MERE is not the slightest doubt about the importance 
of Oxford landladics ; without their aid it is to be 
feared that the University would practically come toa 
standstill, for there are some three thousind under- 
graduates to be sheltered, to say nothing of dons, and 
as the colleges cannot accommodate more than two 
thousand, even at a pinch, upwards of a thousand men 
have to find Indgings in “licensed houses.” This is 
how the Oxford landlady comes to be an important 
personage. Nor docs she undervalue her services ; if 
she dwells in the “ High" or the “ Broad 
sets of rooms to let, she 


lodging. “y, badly drained, wn- 
wholesome, and stuffy, she will not. take less than 22. 
week for the rooms aione—provided thut the said alley 
be under the sheltering wing of a college. But the 
charging of hich prices is, probably, the only satisfac- 
tion that the Oxford landlady extracts from her way of 
living-earning. Her joys are few—her sorrows are 
manifold. For more than half the year her rooms are 
empty—no one wants to take rooms in Oxford except 
Oxford men (and, at times, some stray damsels from 
New York). During eights' week and Commemoration, 
certainly, the "Varsity lodging-houses are packed, and 
the landlady sweeps extra golden coins into her thin 
purse for putting up “sisters, cousins, and aunts” : 
and, again, during the “ Long," schoulmasters andothers 
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come up for the Extension Lectures, and rome of these 
take rooms, otherwise cach “vac.” means an empty 
house to the landlady. ‘Then, if she he wise, she will 
xo and visit her relatives in Clapham or Dundce—for 
out of term-time Oxford is the dreariest. and least 
habitable town in the world—except, perhaps, Cam- 
bridge. 

During term-time the landlady's lot cannot be said 
to be un happy one, for when the young gentlemen aro 
“hup,” their spirits are also “hup,” with the result 
that the landlady will often find herself kept “hup” 
till twelve o'clock at night, either waiting until some 
half-dozen noisy visitors are ready to go, or until her 
own lodgers return from festivities elaewhere. For, let 
it be understood, there is no. lateh-key system at 
Oxford, On this’ subject nothing conld ‘be platner or 
more to the point thin the University Statutes. Tho 
following are a few of the conditions to which the land. 
lwly has to agree before she receives a licence to let 
lodgings to undergraduates : 

“That I will cause the outer doors of my house to be 
locked and fastened at 10 P.M. and will not allow them 
to be opened before 6 A.M., except by myself, or by a 
representative, who must be approved by the dele- 
gates, 

“That I will keep a gate-book, and onter in it the 
time after 10 P.a., at which any undergraduate lodging 
in my house enters or Jeaves the honse, and will deliver’ 
A gate-bill to the College authorities as often as they 


have a playful habit, as they pass along the streets 
after 10 p.m, of sending a “bull-dog” to try the doors 
of the lodging-houses, and woe be to the landladies if 
those portals are found otherwise than “locked and 
fastened.” 

Some of the other conditions are interesting. One is 
to the effect that “ when any undergraduate member of 
the University is lodging in my house I will not 
receive as lodger any person who is not a member of 
the University without reporting the same to the dele- 
Bates."* 

But the lust condition is the shortest and, most cer- 
tainly, the sweetest ; it settles at once one of the most 
vexed questions of the day, and is more worthy of cou- 
sideration when we notice that these rules were framed 
us recently as the year 1883, It runsas follows :“* That T 
will not admit Aired musicians into my house without 
express permission from the Proctors.” The learned 
members of Convocation were evidently on bad terms 
with artistes in general when they framed that. scorch- 
ing rule. 1t_would be interesting to know whether the 
Professor of Music voted for the rale in question, 

To sum up, the Oxford landlady, on the whole, is a 
much better sort of person than landladies in other 
parts of the world, mainly becuse she is sure of her 
money, and has not to be constantly keeping a sus- 
picious eye on the movements: of lodgers who (so her 
inner consciousness would inform her) intend, when 
opportunity serves, to do her out of her just and lawful 
earnings. 


——ofeto0—_ 


THAT AQUARIUM OF OURS! 


uRilatest mania was for gold-fish. Hurrying up from 
the station one evening, we saw a vaseful of them 

in a shop window, and, smitten with their glitt. 
charms, carried a shilling's-worth home in triumph. 

‘We empticd them into an earthenware pan ina sunny 
corner of the back garden, and called out Aunt Elizabeth 
tw admire them. 

Aunt Elizabeth sighed heavily. “Well, to be sure !"° 
she said, withan unusual touch of tartness. “They are 
very pretty, Lilaresay ; but should like to know’ w ho 
is going to takecare of them allday, while you aredown 
town? 

We preserved a disereet. silenee—leaving it to her 
kind heart to find a way out of this dilemma, as it had 
done out of many similar one:. 

“T suppose it will end in my doing so, 
presently, with a resigned sniff; “though, what with 
the birds and those Aorrid white mice, I should have 
thought I had enough on my mind already—but if you 
must have a menueric—” 

We thousht this hurd. There had been a period— 
somewhere back in our schooldays—when we certainly 
had enongh pets to constitute a small menazerie. But 
it had dwindled down to a couple of canaries, engaged 
in breeding operations: a pair of linnets, whom we 
vainly strove to coerce into the same line of action ; a 
disreputable old bullfiuch, with a wing and a half, and 
no tail; three white mice, and Aunt Elizabeth's cat, 
Cresar—for whom all the foregoing had a very strong 
attraction ; so much s0, that they aud we were etu- 
ally on the qui vie, never knowing from whut point to 
expect his next attack. 

We once hinted to Aunt that, -inceCasar apparently 
could not live in amity with the rest of the collection, 
he might be dispensed with. We never alluded to the 
subject again 

Aunt Elizibeth looked at us; her eyes are positively 
dove-like, but cven do' és canlook sufficiently reproach- 
ful op occasinn, 

. “Get rid «f Corsar!” she repeated. Coesar is her po-, 
and, ashe] ut it, it did Seem unkind that she m: 
have “just one of ber own: 
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She took him in out of charity three years cgo, and 
he has taken her in systematically ever since. she 
labours under the not uncommon delusion that a cat's 
most primitive iustincts may be educated out of him by 
a long course of kindness and new milk, and has im- 
plicit confidence in Ca:sar, 

When she fecds the birds in the morning, he sits on 
@ chair, close by, and to see the baleful glances he shoots 
at them behind her back—for he hus long since cust off 
the mask where we are concerned—and to watch the 
marvellous celerity with which he re-adjusts his coun- 
tenance, when she turns round, to the correct expression 
o€ sympathetic interest in her work and purely platonic 
affection for the pretty innocents, is our daily trent. 

After all, his record is a white one compared with that 
of not a few of our own pets. There was the monkey, 
wicked Mango, who brought us into such bad odour 
with the neighbours, and wound up a career of petty 
felonies by entering the xtuly where the old Methodist 
minister was writing his sermon, and abstracting his 
inkstand and spectacles, Aunt Flizabeth declined to be 
inixed up in such a disgraceful affair, xo we had to tako 
the articles round, with our apologies, directly we came 
home. Strange to say, though wore thau un hour had 
lapsed since Mango's visit, the reverend gentleman had. 
not yet discovered his loss. We have never heard him 
Preach, but we have strong suspicions that his discourses 
are of the soporific order. 

Then there were the water-newts, who occupied a 
large glass pickle-jur on the seullery window-sill, till 
they were accidentally knocked over. Their fll-regu- 
Jated freaks on this occasion resulted in the loxs of a 
trayful of our best china, and sent Mary Ellen into 
hysterics, We still retain a vivid recollection of rushing 
to the spot to Bnd the unfortunate reptiles hopping 
frantically over the broken crockery, and Mary Ellen 
shrieking for aid in the sink, whither she had clambered. 
for safety. 
hen the trodden worm of Aunt Elizabeth's good- 
nature turns, she recalls these incidents—Crsar never 
did such things. 

In the prerent Instance, however, we felt pretty suro 
of Cesar. He never meddled with anything likely to 
wet his beautiful feet. 

But the gold-flah could not remain for ever in their 
present abode, They belonged to the ornamental class 
ot beings. The pan-mug was of the useful order, and 
between it and them was a distinct lack of harmony. 
We should have to raise an aquarium somehow. We 
went through the usual farcical discussion as to what 
we could or could not afford, aud ended, as usual, ina 
move to the toul-chest. 

We had never attempted an aquarinm before.and had 
very little idea of its construction. But Necessity being 
the Mother of Invention, as well as of a numerous 
family that nobody says anything about—we got on 
very well for a time. 

We selected a strong piece of wood for the bottom of 
the aquarium, measuring 16 x12, and Linch thick. The 
frame-work to hold the glass sides was formed with four 
pieces of wood 10 inches long, and half an inch thick. 
‘These were fastened to the bottom in an upright poxi- 
tion, about half au inch from each corner. Four more 
pieces, measuring two of them 15, and the others 11 
inches in length, and 4 {uch thick, fitted along the top 
after the glass had been put in—the latter being cut to 
measure at the glazier's shop. It was our first effort in 
the way of glazing. and who was so proud as Wwe, as we 
grooved and fixed and puttied in the most professional 
style. 

Then came the most important ietail— making the 
aquarium water-tight. 

~ Nothink easier !" said the man of whom we bought 
the glass. “ You mixes red lead with your putty—say 
conc part of red lead to two of putty. Lay it on pretty 
thick over the bottom and up the corner seams ; giveit 
a day or two todry, and there you are.” 

We carried out his instructions carefully, and after 
allowing the mixture three days to dry, poured the 
water in with all the premature joy of youthful inexperi- 
ence. 

Aunt Elizabeth insisted that the experiment should 
take place in the garden—“in case it leaked.” 

« Leak !" we echoed scornfully. “ As if it conld leak 
through all that stuff.” 

Auot Elizabeth said nothing. Five minutes later 
there was an ominous drip! drip! drip! In another 
tive minutes it was leaking steadily at its four corners. 
In an hour's time the wretched thing was half empty. 

We looked in on that glazier before bedtime. 

Ahi" he remarked, giving his chin « pensive 
scratch, “Leaks, does it’ Likely enough—that there 
tuff be awful bad for crackin’.” 

We tried a town shop next, and came away with a 
bottle of Do-ull's Patent Cement—warranted to meet all 
possible requirements, and a great mavy impossible 
ones. 

We were young and green. After reading the testi- 
monials on the wrapper, we felt go certain of success 
that we were emboldened to go in for a little appro- 
priate aauaticdecoration. We put upa sandstone arch 
in the centre, ornamented with minute crustacea, and 
stuck various conchological spevimeus over the floor 
before the cement hardened. 

‘Three days more, and we should sce our fish swim- 
ming through that pretty arch. 

‘Three days later we bad that pleasure. The fish 
turned up their noses at the conchological exhibition, 
but patronised the arch extensively. There were only 
Tour of them, but their reflection ran the total up to 
about a dozen, and made a goodly show. They looked 
very effective, and Caesar's admiration was unbounded. 
Aunt Elizabeth could hardly get us in toour tea that. 
evening, and, in the pride of our hearts, we could hardly 

callow it. When we got back to our tressure 

Lr.t thing we beard was—Drip ! drip ! drip 1 
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“Never mind,” said Aunt consolingly ; “it is cals, 
one corner this time.” But when morning dawned it 
had reverted to its original fourfold system of leakage. 

We tried another cement, which was only warranted 
to do three things, and had no testimonials. In the 
light of our recently bought experience we thought this 
rather a hopeful sign. But it ended precisely like its 
predecessors, and at the close of the week we found 
ourselves less all our pocket-money, and most of our 
faith in human nature and its inventions. 

Meanwhile our finny family had sustained a loss, 
We fonnd our largest goldfish dead and cold on the 
garden-path, within » yard of the pan-mug. 

It was the morning after a shower, Not the mean 
xplritless drizzle that gocs by that name in xome 
localities—but a reul, genuine, invigorating North- 
country shower. One that, after tantalising the wait- 
ing farmers by hanging ronud the hill-topy till it has 
guthered force for a really respectable and impressive 
attack, crashes down suddenly on dale and town ut. 
nightfall, insisting that everyone shall wake up aud 
listen to it unless they want their roofs taken off. O1 
that sends country burns brawling along with a spurt, 
turns streets into watercourses, and sends the blood 
dancing through the veins of ull who hear it. Aud 
then, after contriving to put seven days’ rain into one 
night, vanishes before suurise; leaving behind it a 
legacy of steaming fields, clean streets, broken plants, 
strewn flower-petuls, tender seedlings lying with their 
roots all pitifully bare, and in our cvase—perished 
fish, 

Alas, poor Goldie! Circumstantial evidence—all 
thut could be brought forward at the inquest—went to 
show that be must have incautiously ventured to the 
surface to ascertain the cause of the unusnal com. 
motion, and been tossed out into the dark unkuown by 
the violence of the deluge. 

This incident made us all the more determinel to 
finish our aquarium with all speed, that wo might 
Dring it in-doors—but how? The question bothered 
us not a little. We began to lave wu dawning xym- 
pathy with those venerable beings who spent existence 
in the search for the Philosopher's stone, though, to be 
sure, their quest was trivial compared with ours. 

We were getting somewhat disheartened, for we did 
not know the “ Boy's Own Paper ” then, when, loitering 
round the station bookstall one evening, I glanced 
listlessly down the contents pege of the * Home Blexs- 
ing,” & new and valuable addition to the ranks of 
magazine literature, Suddenly my attention was riveted 
by the title—" How to make a Home Aquarium.” 

Would it tell us what we so much wanted to know ? 
Of course {t would—it must. Who that had actually 
made an aquarium could forgetthe business of making 
it watertight ? Here was some one who, like us, had 
borne and suffered, but had conquered, und now un- 
seltishly published bis experience for the beuefit of bis 
troubled brethren. 

i Hastily laying down the price, I rushed off to the 
rain. 

“ Bureka !" I gasped, as I sank breathlessly into thy 
seat beside my twin. 

“You don’t say so!" he exclaimed, with an excited 
snatch at the paper, which he would have considered 
most ungentlemanly in anybody else. 

The leaves were uncut. I tore them open with my 
hat-pin, and we read the article affectiunately over cach 
other's shoulders, to the great disgust of an aristocratic 
dame opposite, whose nose tilted ineffably at our ill- 
bred behaviour. 

Presently we groaned simultaneously. After de- 
scribing the preliminary details with tolerable lucidity, 
that dolt of an article-writer went on tu.ay Nothing 
now remains for us to do but to make our aquarium 
sealertight—this must be carefully done, or it will leak, 
We will then finish the whole with a coat of Aspinall's 
Enamel, etc., ete.” 

That was all. We dropped the “ Blessing “ out of the 
pine and wondered whether homicide was ever jtsti- 

lable, 

At last we came upon a man whose home-made 
aquarium wasa visible, tangible fact. He advised us 
to try red lead and putty again, only in equal quantities, 
We did, and were su:cessful. Whether virtue really lay 
in this proportion of th: ingredients, or in the fact that 
the bottom of the aquarinm was over an inch deep 
already with previous deposits, we cannot tell. It has 
never leaked since—that 4 enough for us. 

Coming home varly one day, we found our old friend, 
the glazier, mending the sitting-rom window. He 
grinned broadly on our eutrance. 

“Well, you wur a pair o' fools!” he cjaculated, 
indicating our newly finished aquarium with a jerk of 
his putty-knife, “She .old me all about it,” anotber 
jerk in Aunt Elizabeth's direction. “Why! if you'd 
only run a sheet o' zinc scross the bottom, you'd never 
ha’ had no trouble with it at all.” 

Alas! thet such good advice should hare one! £0 

te. " 
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PUZZLES. 
By Hern Mgver. 


N° 1, To GUESS THE FIGURE WRICH YOUR FRIEND 
2% HAS Crossed ovr.—Ask him to write u row of 
figures, and subtract from it the sum of the figures. 
Let him cross out one of the figures of the subtraction, 
but not a 0, and ask him to tell you the remaining 
figures of the line. You add the remaining figures, 
and subtract the sum from the next multiple of 9, and 
thus you obtain the crossed figure. 


Let the number be 7416; the sum of the digits is 18, 
therefore 7416—18=7398, If he crosses the 3, then be 
names to ted 798, the sum of which is 24. The next. 
multiple of 9is 97 ; therefore 27—-24=3. 

698108 produces 698076, and if the 7 be crossed, then 
we take 29 from 36, 


Cut these five squares into 
three pieces, ro that they can 
| | Le placed together to form a 
square, 


xe TTY 


No. 3. PAPER Rix Pczzix.—Take a strip of paper 
about 1 iuch broad avd 1 fot long: draw a pencil line 
lengthwise in the middle uf one side, and en ink line 
on the other ste; then paste the two ends together, 
bat with a twist, so that the ink line joins the pencil 
line; and gi ‘he ring to a friend, asking : “Will you 
get on or two rings if you cut the paper along the 
line 2" 

Then twist the strip of paper twice, join, and ask the 
question again. Now muke a ring with two lnes on 
cach side, so that the two lines divide the paper into 
three equal parts, and notice the resulta after ore, and 
after two or more twists. So the puzzle can be varied 
according to the number of lines and twists made, and 
Tings joined, the latter meaning a chain of uncut rings. 


No. 4, MaGIc SQUARES.—Those of odd numbers (9, 
25, 49, etc.) ure easily constructed ; but those of even 
numbers (16, 36, 64, ete.) are much more puzzling, 
There arc several ways of arriving at the result, as the 
following squares of 16 show. 


jsie!loliw, 4 


‘ais 


2° 


6/10, 3 wis 9 3 


rjiz[ejis,r juin 


4 prota lisia fas’ 5! 


18 9;3°9'C,16 3°18 3106 


12; 2 13 Mp2 [aye 


Alay 6 jae 7 


g)e 7! 


Vs 10 a 


The last is the most regular, for the numbers, added 
in fours, amount to 34 in 86 Ways, aud they form 27 
kinds of geometrical figures, Name the diffcrent kinds 
of figures, which will be published in a few weeks, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


The Boy Himself. Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, C.M., B.N. 


Tue Boy Hiusetr.—I had a dear old clever friend 
some year ago, with whom I used to have many a 
nice chat at the fireside on winter's evenings. His 
only fault was his constant use of French and Latin 
phrases or words. To wean him of this, I always pre. 
tended not to understand. For instance, when he intre- 
duced the French contretemps, 1 handed him the poker, 
saying, “I cun't see the tongs, old man; won't this d 
Once he quoted the well-known line, Mens sana in 
corpore sano (A pure m:nd in a healtby body). But I 
tried hard to look. like an idiot. I looked solemnly 
into the fire, and replied: “I understand you, my 
friend; the men say ‘nay,’ and the corporal ars 
‘no'—that spells mutiny, my friend, and I'd flog the 
whole lot of them.” Well now, boys, having had my 
joke, I'll go on with my eermon. It is just these 
words, theu—Mens sana in corpore sano—that I wish 
you totake for your motto during the who:e of this 
year. If you do as I advise in this respect, you will be 
stronger and better in body and in sou! lung before 
summer comes. Mind you this, that there is a good 
deal of trutl in the proverb, “ The eyes are the windows 
of the soul.” They are windows that permit both 
good and bad to enter, and the effect of the bad upon 
a young fellow’s mind js often terrible in the extreme, 
rrotcend ruin an opening career of the most promising 

ind. 

‘Now that January has begun, I wish my bors would 
make up their minds to kevp u journal or day-book, 
especially {f they go in for any of the fancies I give 
sdzice upon in aces column * 

ell, I wish you all a jolly New Year, a happy New 
‘Year, sud a heslthy one. nee 


Tae PocLtay Rux.—January is no doubt the coldest 
wonth of all the dozen, and if fowls sre ‘not well pro- 


tectel against frost or cold rain, as the case may 
are bound to go tu leewanl. Not only will 
erty 2 searve, bus we shall find all sorts of ailments 
afflicting our runs. In snowy weather a good lot of 
iry brackens or withered fernz makes a good bedding 
the door, Pack it well down, lest the inmates 
le their feet in it. I shouldn't advise fowls to 
yet: but if you find an honest Dorking, or large 
ing game, “clucking ” towards the end of the 
mith, you may buy a sitting of really good eggs—the 
Ure you faney—and go in for getting chicks. 

Ti you now throw plenty of useless garden greens 
into the ran, and sprinkle a handful or two of good 
cats, barley, or rice among it, your favourites will have 
plenty to do,and the exercise will do them good. and 
event many an illness. Here is my advice ua to 
fecling : “This must be done three times a day, the 
lst meal being good, hard grains. This digests 
sewty, and keeps the birds warm all night. Tho 
1 nieal i3 soft food, not fluid—small potatoes 
|, and mixed with bran oatmenl, and meaty soraps 
the table, with a little milk. Lumps of this 
oaklbe thrown to each, so that the weaker do not goto 
the wall. Feed no longer than they seem cager to fight 
ferit, A handful of grain for a midday meal. The 
lying fowls may lave morsels of boiled bullock’s 
lights, but no fac.” 


Tux Piceox Lort.—If you are going in for pigeons, 
ant have not already got everything prepared for 
them, now is the time. Read back numbers to get 
sivice about the loft. A pixeonry built in a well- 

eiturel nook in the garden looks very nice. but it 
must be wal protected against vagrant cats. Pigeons, 
however, like to be high. 

I may tell you one thing: if you havea tree- and 
iwige-sheltcred nook, with a southern aud western 
exposure, and if you have cash to spare, a splendid 
xvvlen pigeonry ‘could be made, elevated on sturdy 
p's, and with’a stair leading up to it. 

Ruy only from good breeders. The young yon 
breed will remain, though old birds often fly away. if 

continal to the aviary. I hope you will have 
cess: only, if you have not yet gone in for pigeons, 
vd this month in making preparations. 


THe AVIARY.—Just continue to keep your bird-reom, 
if vou are the happy possessor of one, sweet and clean 
and well ventilated, and feed your pets on plain black 
ind white seed, with a morsel of green food. 

~inl is indispensable, so is pure soft water, boiled and 
ritrel. I am convinced that a vast number of all- 
tents ineidntal to the bird-room may be traced to bad 
or microbe-haunted water. So be warned. 


Tue RabBiTRY.—If rabbits are neglected in January, 
Jopeud upon it they will be sickly and not worth 
‘As all the season through. The greatest enemles 
to rabbits—with the exception of disease-breeding 
wierubes—are cold. damp, darkness, and bad feeding. 
Tis poor things, if left to the tender mercies of the 

inary—sometimes he is very ordinary—schoolboy, 
sea aa life indeed. Any time is supposed to be the 
proper time for feeding, once a week for bedding: 
owlif the rabbits are kept almost constantly in the 
an ignorant lad will tell you that it can’t hurt, 
nie they are used to it, But, my dear boy, 
von ever seen grass that has been grown in 
cellar, or tondstools under a tree? And neither a rabbit: 
nor a lad can grow strong unless he courts the light and 
trvh air and sunshine continually. He will be like 
E "3 ine—length without breadth. a mere sackful 
of skin and grief. Look after yourself, but look after 
your rabbits. Be merciful, that you may obtain mercy. 


Tux KeNNKL.—If the weather is very cold and frosty 
orif there be snow. I seriously advise you not to let 
your dog sleep out of doors. Tt {s cruel in theextreme. 
hut wherever he is, bed him well np. During the day 
f-e4 well—dogs need more food in winter—und see that 
his water-pan is not frozen. 3 


THE GARDENS Ix JANUARY.—Most of your digging, T 
sippoxe, is done long ago, and ax for vegetables, no 
abt they are already blouming green and bounie. 
Your carrots, beet, aud even parsnips, will have been 
relere this, As to parsnips, however, frost doesn't 
rt much, only, if it be mill and muggy, they grow 
ont, 

Even a good garden requires plenty of manure, 
«vl on frosty days this month, it should be wheeled. 
tot and pat here and there on’ the ground in heaps. 
Theww earth over each heap, to prevent the cacape 
1 the gas, and spread it the first fine day, digging 
st in immediately afterwards. I advise perenuials 
‘) be grown around the borders, and it is not too late 

to plant these out. Get reuly window-l ) and 
re in every way for the coming spring. 


morn 
ten 


rs 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By ReGixaup A. R. BENNRTT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


REMEDIES YOR VARIOUS DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES, 


r a former column, under the head of “ What's wrong 
with my Negatives ’" I attempted to describe various 
-rates of disease which attack them, and the methods of 
vention to adopt, before the development was con- 
luded, in order to avoid these complaints. I now propose 
t» cousider what can be done after the development is 
ver iu order to remove the blemishes. A reference to 
e pe ios colamn will show you how to recognise 
ihe faults spoken of under their proper names below, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Oy -rexpovure,—It depends a good deal on the state 
of the negative whether this can be satisfactorily 
remedied or not. If parts of the negative ure clear 
glass you may hope for u good result, but if the whole 
surface of the plate is covered with details, you muy 
find that avything that incteases the denalty of one part 
also increases that of the other parts, and so the 
contrast is not very greatly increased, However, a8 & 
rule, the negative is decidedly improved by the process 
which is known as intensification, ‘Thero are many 
formule for intensifying solutions, and I have found 
the mercuric chloride one of the best, on'y you must 
take the greatest care of the mercuric chlorite, as it is 
a deadly poison, being sold uuder the name of “ corrosive 
sublimate.” This intensifier is in two solutions, and oue 
follows after the other. 


A—Mercurie chloride (“ bi-chloride of mercury") 4 02. 
Hydrochloric acid i eg Bee ig ABIET. 
Water... 10 07. 


Tho negative having been well washed (and soaker! 
for wbout hulf-an-huur if it has beew previously dried), 
is imwmersed in this solution mntil the image is perfectly 
white, taking care to rock the dish frequently so as to 
ensure aneven result. It is then taken out and well 
washed. After this itis immersed in solution B, which 
consists of a rather weak solution uf ammonia (say, one 
part of 880" solution to 3 parts of water), until th 
colour fs changed from white to deep brown, or B may 
consist of the usual ferrous oxulate developer, in which 
it remains till no further chunge ls observel. Either 
process can be carried out in ordinary daylight, and 
after it is over the negative is again well washed and 
dried. Verbaps, on the whole, the second isthe vest plan, 
as it allows more latitude in obtaining a satisfactory 
result. In either case the negative must have been 
entirely freed from hypo. before beginning the work. 
If not very thin a little intensification can be given by 
either method by leaving the negative for a shorter 
time in the mercuric chloride solution. 


Under-erposure.—The result of this (unless very much 
too short) is usually a negutive of too great density. 
This can be mended by the process known as reduction, 
which is accomplished by voaking the negative 
(previously well washed as before) in a solution of 
potassium ferricyanide containing une ounce to the ten 
ounces of water. In this the negutive will become 
quickly thinner, so you must keep a sharp look-out on 
it. It gets a little thinner still during the subsequent 
washing, which must be carriad out for at Jeast half-an- 
hour. The safest plan is, therefore, to reduce it a little 
first, aud, if not sufficient, to repeat the treatment. 
‘A negative can be reduced locally (i.e. in small parts 
which may be too deuse) by lifting it out of the hypo. 
sojution for a few seconde, applying a small quantity of 
the reducer, made as above, to the too dense portions by 
means of a small camel's-hair brush, and when the effect 
is gained, dropping the negative back again into the 
hypo, solution. 


Fog, arising from bad emulsion, exposure to light, ete. 
Is practicnlly fupossible to cure, but there 1s a varie 
known us dichroic Joy, which ‘is caused by keeping 
plates in au impure atuiosphere (¢.g. on a high shelf in 
@ room in which gas is frequently burnt), which is 
ainenable to treatment. This defect shows itself in the 
form of a green iridescent kind of deposit over the 
surface of the plute looked at by retlected light ; looked 
at by transmitted light it is reddish or pink, Too 
prolonged development, or too much alkali in the 
developer, will cause it. "It can sometimes be removed 
by lightly rubbing the plate with a piece of cotton woul 
muistenel with methylated spirits if it is only on the 
surface ; if a bad case, it is best to first bleach the image 
by immersing in the following solution (after a pre- 
liminary soaking in clean water): ferric chloride. 
50 grains ; potassium bromide, 30 grains; water, 4 oz. 
After this it is well washed, and re-deve'oped with 
ferrous oxelate, just as in the case of the intensifier 
before mentioned. The treatment has the effect of 
replacing the reddish deposit by a grey one, whieh is 
not so impervious to transmitted light in printing. 


Halation.—This is shown on the negative by & halo 
of light surrounding any bright sput in the subject, 
through which halo other objects are only faintly 
visible. For instance, if you take a photo of a church 
with a strong light through the east window, the stone- 
work of the window, chandeliers or anything crossing 
it, Day be lost, in a complete haze; the only remedy for 
this is to immerse the plate in alcohol and carefully 
rub the defective part of the im: with a piece of 
clean chamois leather moistened with it; in time the 
opacity of the deposit will be reduced. But in thix 
case “ prevention is better than cure”—very much 80, 
for the cnre {s not very satisfactory. as a rule—and so 
for such subjects you should always “ back” your plates, 
ie. cover the back with a mixture of dextrine (British 
gum) with finely powdered burnt sienna, and glycerine. 
Enough et is putin to make it stick closely to the 
back of the plate, and enough glycerine to prevent it 
from getting powdery. If yon don't like the trouble of 
mixing it iy can get “Halatine” ready made from a 
photographic chemists, After use every particle must 
be washed off before developing the plate. As for the 
various markings which occur, these can only be 
removed, if very bad, by means of paint used with con- 
siderable carc and a fair amount of skill. Bubbles are, 
Lam afraid, almost irremediable. If these bave no film 
in their centrcs it is the fault of the uneven coating, and 
if it happens oft-u sou ean best cnre it by using another 
brand of plates. If they are merely undeveloped spots, 
these are caused by stinginess with the developer or 
lazinesa in not rocking the dish, both easily curable 

.causes! After the streaks, 


or bubbles, have 
occurred uud the plate has ‘d, you ca, at any 
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rate, fry to remove tho marks on the print by either 
painting on the paper with the special colours rold for 
this purpose, or by blocking out the spots carefully with 
a lite burnt sienna or Indian ink and a fine brush, 
working on the glass side of the negative if it is only a 
small defect, but if a large one you may have to work 
on thetilm side to get it smoothenough. The addition 
of @ proper “retouching medium" on the film is pre- 
ferable before using paint or pencil on this side, and 
necessary in the case of the pencil. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THE HERCULES PENNY. 


PLACE two forks over one another at the prongs, 
aud turn the backs to you, then jusert a penny through 


the top prongs near the points. If the cvin is now 
rested on the edge of a tumbler, the penuy will Lulauce 
and also bold the forks up. Why is this 


“ts 


WHAT CAN I DOP 
WE cannot all be heroes, and thrill a hemisphere 
With some bold, daring venture, some deol that 
mocks at fear; 
But we can fill a lifetime with kindly acts und, 
true. 
There's always noble service for noble lives to do. 


+f 


THE BISHOP AND THE GHOST. 


Ir all reports be trac, the new Bishop of London 
has a keen senee of humour. During a confirmation 
tour in the diocese of Peterborough, Dr. Creighton 
pat up one evening in an old manor-honse, and slept 
a room supposed to be haunted. Next morning, at 
breakfast, the Bishop was asked whether he had seen 
the ghost. “Yes,” he replied, with great solemnity, 
but I have laid the spirit; it will never trouble you 
again.” On being further interrogated us to wlat he 
had done, the Bishup sald, “The ghost instantly 
vanished when I aske! for u subscription towards the 
restoration of Peterborough Cathedral.” 


1, oo 


The Mince-Pie)Personiacd. 


VII.--Illuminating. 


Tas Competition was thus announced : 


“This class of competition, proves, ts 
always popular with our rewlers, aining both 
of eye and hand whiel: it supplies is invaluable. We 
offer, therefore, PRIZKS atnoniting to Ftce Guineas for 
the best. Hlumination (in oils or watercolours) of the 
competitor's favourite New ‘Testament promise, ith 
the Authorised or Revise Version may be folloy 
Competitors will be divided into classex according to 
They are not prohibited from using purchased 
signs, but the colonring must be wholly their own 
and, other things being equal, the preference will 
given to original work throughout. The size, material, 
ete., are left to the choice uf competitors. 


Our Award is as follows : 
AU ages up to and including 12, 


Prize—10s, 6d, 


Oren, Joy Cavoux, age 12, Ecclesbourne, Vancouver 
Road, Catford, $.4. 


CERTIFICATES, 


[The names are arranged in order of merit.} 


Fred K. W. Reiheal, 10 Wren Road, Camberwell 
Green, 8.F.: Charles Thornberry, 7 Orchard Terrace, 
Newport, Barnstaple; G. B. ‘Davies, Ash Grange, 
Salup; Lilla 


Notting Hill; Arthur R. Auderson, 8 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Ayes 13 to 15 inclusive, 
Prize—1s, 6d. 


GERTRUDE STRAKER, Holmluigh, Haling Park, South 
Uroydon, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


[Continned from page 823 of our last volume] 


CERTIFICATES. 


Mex Guthrie, 3 Thorney Terrace, South Shields; 
Freda M. Shalbolt, Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill} 
Chane J.P. Mouton, Washington. Street, Boniface 
Road, Ventnor : Perey Walker. Bast Lodge, Park Road, 


Ada M. Sharp, Taugley, Durham Road, 
George Pressey, Westtield, The Sands, 


Swindon ; Frank Mulholland, 25 Lennox Road, Worth- 
ing: Willie Hills, 3 Invicta Road, Folkestone ; Albert 
Smith, 88 Bath Street, Poplar, &; James Grabam, 1 
Chesterticld Villas, Crescent Road, Ramsgute ; W. E. 
B. Cleasby, Kilsby, Rugby ; Maud 5. Stedman, 48 High 
Street, Godalming, Surrey; Kenneth G. Finlay, 2 
Queen's Terrace, Aberdeen, Scotland ; R. F. A. Fairfoot, 
Harlesden Commercial School, Greenhill Park, Har- 
A.H. Tompkins, Guildford Road, Cran- 


Ayes V6 to 18 inelusice. 


frie Vas. 


WILLIAM STEVESeON, 37 Hargrave Park, Holloway 


Prize—10s, 64, 


Epwrxp J. Amrutrtt, 3 Emily Terrace, Mill Street, 
Bath Road, Worcester. 


CERTIFICATES, 


W. J. Bond, Frances Villa. Drayton Road, King's 
Heath, Birmingham: Ada Ellen Cooper, Laburnum 
Hou, Grove Hill Road, Beverley, Yorks ; Sophia 
E, Tottenham, Woodstock, Newtown, Mt. Kennedy, 
ul; Myra_K. Hughes, Bartown House, Wexford : 
T. W. Barley, 93 Dames Road, Forest Gate, E.; John F. 
Shubolt, Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill; Edgnr James 
Richmond, &9 Victoria Road, Bedford ; James Oge, 3 
Napier Road, Heaton Chapel, nr. Stockport ; Gwendolyn. 
A. Shaw, Clarkhill, 2 Glebe Place, Clisold Park, Stoke 
Newington, S.: Perey J. Rosson, Mona Villa, Derby ; 
Arthur Waterman, Castle Street, Bishop's Stortfort, 
“x; Reuben Hyde, Midland Railway Station, Nails- 
th, Glos, ; Ben J. Warren, 12 Avondale Road, Spark- 


$ret Qn noes 


hill, Birmingbam ; W. Woodland, 72 Grove 1 
Camberwell, ret. Williamson, 44 
Horton Koad, Bradforl, Yorks; Gavin’ T. bri 
Smith, 27 Roslea Drive, Dennistown, Glasgow, N 
James “A David Street, Liverpool, ~ 
Reginald W. Dusting, Bsex House, Saltash, Corisall ; 
¥.M, Clarke, Pleura, Tiverton, Devon ; Leonani Sunth, 
Public School, Grahamstown, South Africa, 


Ayes 19 fo 24. 
Prize—2is, 


Ronnie KELL, 80 Chamlos Street, Durham Road, Gates- 
oud. 


Prizes—15s, each, 


A. MARSHALL BARRETT, 28 Dalmeny Roal, Tufne'l 
Park, London, N. 

Livy Manian PRATT, 10 Belgrave Terrace, Catmicn 
Read, Bath, 


Prise -Ta bd. 


Ee SuitH, Eastwood Lodge, Wyelands, Chepstow, 
on. 


CERTIFICATES. 


S. W. Sampson, 93 Clova Road, Forest Gate, Essex: 
Walter G. Miller, 15 Montford’ Place, Kenninztsn 
Green, SE. ; Annie Peatfield, Craigmore, Queen's Rud, 
Cheltenham ; Mima I. B. Lowne, Ravenscroft, Catfors. 
k.; Louisa M. Dicksou, 1 St. Paul's Terrace, New: 
castie-on-Tyne ; William ‘Kinch, 20 Newhaven Stunt, 
Brighton ; Margaret M. Dutton, 38 Castle Street, Can: 
terbury ; Nellie Bishop, Cooper's Hill, Stroud, Glos. 


Over ages 


William John Webb, Monmouth House, John's Lave, 
Tottenlown, Bristol; Alfred Hunter, 25° W 
Street, Brighton, 


Two Well-known *‘ Hardy Annuals.” 
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THE LONELY 
ISLANDS: 


A STORY OF THE 
AZORES. 


By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ The Finder of 
the White Elephant,” j 
“In Siberian Forests,” etc., etc. 


(With Mustrations by 
H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE 
CLOUDS DEEPEN. 
ys now, during the 

whole Christmas 
week and the first few 
days of the new year, 
Fred Clover was (to 
use his own words) “as | 
Inappy as the day was 
short.” Despite his 
countless drenchings 
by the torrent-rains of 
this stormy region, the 
bracing ‘mountain air 
and constant exercise 


“They executed a cind of slow dance round the )reom."” 
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Kept him in such splendid health that he 
hardly knew what it was to feel tired ; and 
almost every day introduced him to some 
new and strange sight in a place where 
many a quaint old custom, which died out 
of Europe ages ago, still flourishes un- 
changed, as if time itself had forgotten 
this little hermitage of the ocean, and left 
it to preserve, as in a mould, amid the era 
of railways and telegraphs, the likeness of 
what the world was in that of castles and 
knights-errant. 

One evening Sir Reginald took him and 
Cyril into a cottage not far from the hotel, 
where a number of people were watching 
what at first sight appeared, to the amazed 
eyes of our heroes, to be a kind of lunatic 
football match between two sturdy young 
peasants, who, lying flat on their backs in 
opposite ends of a large wooden trough, 
were kicking with all theirmight and main, 
not at a ball, but at a heap of dark blue 
cloth lying just between them, which 
steamed as if it had been lately dipped in 
hot water, as indeed it had. Horseley 
explained to the wondering boys*(whose 
visible astonishment scemed greatly 
to amuse the assembled company) that 
this was the process of “ shrinking” cloth 
by hand—or rather foot—which had been 
yoing on here unaltered, from generation 
to generation, ever since cloth was first 
known in the isiand. 

A few nights later, as the English party 
were sitting in the hotel saloon (whither 
Lionel and Fred often resorted after the 
day’s work was over), the door opened 
suddenly, and in trooped a band of motley 
figures, which seemed to have come 
straight out of a Venetian carnival, or 
some masking frolic of the Middle 
Ages. 

“Four of them were swathed from head 
to foot in coloured bed-quilts, one end of 
which was drawn over their faces like a 
cowl or hood. Three others wore masks 
with enormous noses, and were arrayed in 
huge felt hats, short jackets, and trousers 
ample enough for a Dutch skipper, while 
the eighth was equipped with a flowing 
robe and a vast paper ruff, and thrummed 
on a Portuguese guitar, to which the rest 
executed a kind of slow dance round and 
round the room, one behind the other— 
a performance closely resembling (as 
Horseley declared) one which he had wit- 
nessed among the native tribes of the 
Cameroons River in West Africa. The 
voices of the performers were less skilfully 
disguised than their faces, and Fred 
easily recognised several of the hotel 
servants and the landlord's own siater and 
niece. 

By this time, too, our hero’s duties 
as a teacher jarred upon him much less 
than at first. The patience and forbear- 
ance preached by Sir Reginald Horseley, 
and manfully practised by his young 
hearer, had had their full effect on both 
teacher and pupil; and now the lessons 
went smoothly enough. 

In a word, Fred would have been per- 
fectly happy but for one trouble, which 
(like the three hard peas which galled the 
German princess through twenty feather 
beds) made itself felt in spite of all these 
new enjoyments. That trouble was a 
vague but ever-growing anxiety about his 
brother Lionel. 

To any ordinary observer the brave and 

nergetic young Englishman would have 

‘.d just the same as ever—wholly ab- 
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sorbed in his work and well satisfied with 
its progress. But Fred Clover was some- 
thing more than an ordinary observer, and 
his quick natural intelligence, sharpened 
by his affection for the brother whom he 
regarded as an embodiment of all that was 
noble and heroic, discerned a nameless 
something in the latter's bold, handsome 
face which filled him with an uneasiness 
all the more trying because it was so 
utterly undefined. 

Nor was he the only one of the party 
who was occupied with the same question 
just then. Slight, indeed, must have been 
any change of look or manner which could 
escape the ever-watchful eye of Sir Regin- 
ald Horseley, whose wild and perilous life 
had accustomed him to observe and to 
find an important meaning in sceming 
trifles which no one else would have 
noticed at all. Interested as he was in 
Lionel—partly for his own sake, and partly 
on account of his kindness to Cyril —the 
great traveller nceded no one to tell him 
that the young man had something on his 
mind, and what that something was 
Horseley was fully determined to find 
out. 

“ Mr. Clover,” said he one night, as he 
and Lionel were pacing to and fro before 
the cottage tenanted by the two brothers, 
where the baronet was a frequent evening 
visitor, “I hope you will not think 
that I am inquisitive, or in any way 
inclined to intermeddle with your private 
affairs ; but if this new trouble of yours 
can be lightened by any advice or assist- 
ance of mine, 1 need hardly say (having 
said it once already) that you are heartily 
welcome to both.” 

“You are a close observer, Sir Reginald,” 
answered the young man, with a faint 
smile; “and as you seem to have 
guessed it, I may as well own at once that 
I have a trouble on my mind at present, 
and that the advice which you so kindly 
offer me may be of very great ser- 
vice.” 

“And I daresay I should not be far 
wide of the mark,” went on Horseley, 
“if I were to guess that the trouble is 
connected with some discontent or in- 
subordination among your labourers. 
You need not look so surprised, for every 
man who has had as much experience of 
men in large parties as I have, knows 
that that sort of thing is bound to come 
sooner or later, but that it need never 
come more than once if the first outbreak 
of it is properly dealt with.” 

“ You mean——” began Lionel. 

“T mean that in such cases there is 
aiways some one .man who is at the 
bottom of the mischief, and that if you 
pounce upon him, and punish him as he 
deserves, you don’t have much trouble 
with the rest.” 

“I suppose you have had some ex- 
perience in that way yourself, Sir 
Reginald,” suggested his hearer. 

“ Once,” replied the veteran explorer, 
with an ominous emphasis which sent a 
quiver through the young Englishman’s 
stout heart. ‘In this last expedition of 
mine, when we had got so far in that 
our only chance of escaping alive was to 
stand by each other to the utmost, and all 
pull together, a fellow who had had 
nothing but good from me tried to 
persuade the others to join him in 
murdering me and the other white men, 
plundering the camp stores, and then 


turning back to the coast and reportin: 
that we had been cut off by the native 
But, most providentially, one man, whe 
heart failed him at the critical momen. 
gave me an indirect warning, which | 
could easily interpret; and just as the 
worthy ringleader and his precious chninx 
were making their final arrangements for 
the carrying out of the plot I stepped 
right in among them with a revolver in 
each hand.” 

“And then?” asked his hearer, who 
was listening with unmistakable interest. 

“And then I pointed one revolver 
the leader himself and the other at the 
rest of the gang, and I ordered them to 
seize him and string him up to the 
nearest tree; and so they did. Then 1 
ordered them back to their duty, telling 
them that I did not know, and did net 
want to know, how far they had sided 
with this fellow in his rascality, and 
therefore ] would say no more about it 
for that time; but that, if ever I had any 
further trouble with them in any way, not 
one inan of them should be left alive.” 

“And did you ever have any more 
trouble with them?" asked Lionel, 
shuddering slightly in spite of himself. 

“No,” replied Sir Reginald carelessly : 
“they knew very well that I would keep 
my word.” 

‘The whole of this frightful story was 
related with a cold ant pitiless composure 
which made even Lionel’s strong nerves 
tingle, as he began to realise, for ‘the first 
time, what grim possibilities underlay his 
companions cheery good-humour, and by 
what means the quiet little man before 
him, whom he could have crushed with a 
single blow, had achieved exploits at which 
the whole world stood amazed. 

The great leader seemed to read his 
thoughts, and answered them at once. 

“You must not think me @ Nero, Mr. 
Clover, though I believe many good people 
at home are kind enough to represent ie 
as such. Had only my own life been in 
danger I should have had a right to show 
mercy if I thought fit, for the man who 
would take a life rather than risk any harin 
to his own precious skin is not a model 
that one would care to imitate ; but when 
the lives of my brave young lieutenants, 
and of all the men who had put themselves 
in peril for my sake, were threatencd 
with certain destruction by the treachery 
of one villain, mercy to htm would have 
been the worst of all cruelty. Let us sav 
no more about it, but tell me, instead. 
whom you suspect as the mainspring of 
this trouble ? ” 

“You remember that black-bearded 
fellow whom Fred and Cyril met near 
the Caldeira, and whom we afterwards 
saw talking to your convict friend, José 
Machico? He is the man.” 

“ What? that fellow Martinez ?” cried 
the baronet. “The very man I should 
have picked out if you had told me to 
guess. But what has he been doing. 
then 2?” 

“Well, by what I have heard the 
village folk say, he’s always dazzling these 
poor ignorant fellows with extravagant 
stories of the splendid wages that he got in 
America (whence he has lately returned). 
which is the very way, of course, to make 
them discontented with their own wages. 
with which they were quite satisfied till 
he came. Then, from what I've seen of 
him myself, I should take him to be a 


swaggering, bullying sort of fellow, who 
is trying to bluster himself into a sort of 
leadership among our labourers, with the 
idea, I suppose, of putting himself forward 
as their head and spokesman when they 
make a stand for higher wages, and so 
making & good thing of it for himself in 
case they succeed.” 

“Oh, you think that was his motive, 
then?” said Horseley, with a peculiar 
smile. 

“Why, what other motive could he 
possibly have ?"’ asked the young manager, 
looking surprised. 

“Do you remember that night when 
we surprised him in close conference with 
our ex-convict friend Machico, who was 
overseer here before you?” 

* And what of that ?"’ said Lionel, still 
puzzled. 

“Well, let us suppose a case: I've 
been turned out of a good berth on this 
estate, and you've stepped into iny shoes. 
I find among your labourers an un- 
scrupulous scoundrel, never satisfied with 
anything, and always ready to make 
everyone else as discontented as himself. 
Ibethink myself that if, by this man’s 
means, I can kindle disturbances among 
the hands, and stir up constant trouble 
on the plantation while it’s under your 
charge, you may be dismissed from your 
post in turn, and I may get it back again. 
How does that strike you as a game for 
these two fellows to play?" 

“Do you really think it is so, then?” 
asked Lionel, with a look of deep disgust 
on his bold, manly face, natural enough to 
any brave and honest man when confronted 
with so mean and detestable a treason. 

“T don’t think—I'm sure of it; andI’m 
equally sure that Machico has bribed 
this fellow Pedro Martinez to do what he's 
doing by the promise of a good berth on 
the estate if he gets the charge of it in your 
stead.” 

A short silence followed the last words. 
which visibly deepened the expression of 
disgust that clouded Lionel’s handsome 
features. At length the young man looked 
up suddenly, and said: 

“If Machico is really at the bottom of 
this business, Sir Reginald, it would surely 
be easy for us to get rid of him at once.” 

“And in what way would you proceed to 
do so?" asked the baronet, smiling quietly. 
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“Well, you tell me he's an_cscaped 
convict, and, if so, we have only to denounce 
him as such to the authorities and the 
thing is done.” 

** Not so easily done as you suppose, my 
dear fellow,” answered Sir Reginald, with 
the same quiet, unchanging smile. “In 
the first place, you must remember that I 
have no actual proof whatever—it is 
simply my bare word against his; and any 
magistrate might well doubt whether I 
could be quite sure of recognising, after 
such a lapse of time and under such utterly 
different circumstances, a face which J had 
seen but once before, and then only for a 
moment. I daresay J could frighten him 
out of the neighbourhood if I chose, for he 
can’t tell how much I may know of his 
past life; but that would be the very 
worst thing that I could do, for when you 
have an enemy like that, your best plan 
is tokeep him where you can sec him and 
watch what he's about.” 

And then, after pausing for an instant 
as if to let this counsel sink into his 
henrer’s mind, he added in a lighter tone: 

“ By the bye, you’ve never told me yet 
how this fellow Pedro Marfinez first came 
in your way.” " 

“I found him here when I. arrived,” 
said Lionel. “He came over here from 
‘Terceira* (where he belongs), being 
tempted, as I understand, by the news 
that Espingarda was needing labourers 
and giving good wages; and he brought 
along with him ‘six or seven other 
Terceirans, all as great scamps as himself, 
who seem to back him up in everything he 
says or does.”” 

~ You speak of ‘ good wages,’ "’ rejoined 
the great traveller, who had listened 
attentively to thisexplanation. ‘ I should 
be glad to know (if it’s a fair question) 
what wages are given on this estate.” 

“ Well, as you know, the ordinary rate 
of wages here varies from eightpence to 
elevenpence for men, and fivepence to 
sevenpence for women and girls, for a full 
day's work from sunrise to sunset. When 
I came I found that on this estate the 
maximum wages were - being paid— 
clevenpence a day for men and seven- 
pence for women and children; and, as 


ira, or “Third” (so called as 
mes to be disovered), lies 
of St. Michael. 


2 The island of Tere 
being the third of the 
ubout a slay's snil to the > 
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I tock it for granted that he must know 
best what it should be, I did not think fit 
to make any alteration.” 

“Quite right,” said Horseley, with an 
approving nod; “and, after all, though 
that would be a ‘ starvation wage’ for any 
English labourer, it is quite enough to 
keep a man comfortably here, where 
everything is so cheap.” 

“But when they began to clear the 
ground for this new tea-plantation,” went 
on Lionel, “as they had pretty hard work 
of it, and as I wanted the job finished as 
soon as possible, I announced that if they 
could get it done by a certain day I would 
give to everyone employed in the work 
twenty reis (one penny) per day extra 
while it lasted.” 

“Which would be as good ara rise of 
fourpence or sixpence a day in England,” 
commented the baronet. “But I hope 
you gave them to understand distinctly 
that this was an extra thing, and that it 
would cease as soon as this particular job 
was done ?”* 

“Indeed I did—T said so plainly, in the 
hearing of them all; and the time will be 
up the day after to-morrow.” 

“Quite right again; and I snppose T 
may conclude that there has been no open 
act of insubordination yet, otherwise you 
would of course have dealt with it sum- 
marily.”” 

“T should, indeed,” said Lionel grimly ; 
“but as yet it’s only a sort of unpleasant- 
ness in the air, so to speak—a kind of im- 
palpable ill-feeling, which is everywhere 
and yet nowhere.” 

“T understand,” said Horscley gravely. 
“Well, my African experience has taught 
me that when a wild beast is going to 
spring upon you, your only chance is to 
hit him first, and I'll just tell yon how to 


do it,” 
Their talk lasted nearly half an hour 
longer, and when it was over Fred 


noticed that his brother seemed un- 
wontedly thoughtful and silent. 

Early on the following morning Lionel, 
contrary to his usual custom, went up to 
the house, and had a private conference 
with Senhor Francisco do Monte. ‘The 
interview was along one, and both men 
came away from it with very serious 
faces. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—NIGHT ATTACK BY THE UNFRIENDLIES.—A NOOSE, AND A GRAVE. 


HEY bore the dead form of gentle Mamma 
Molly to the side of the rock, and 
covered it with a rug. That strange cat 
sat down close beside the body of her 
mistress, a silent mourner. She mewed 
not, nor made scarce a sign. But in the 
yleams of the firelight it was seen that 
her brows were lowered as if ‘in anger. 
Poor Mawkie! if she knew anything at all 
of death—and cats really seem to—a fee!- 
ing of anger must have been uppermost in 
her heart—anger at him who had so 
ruthlessly deprived her of the love and 


society of her mistress. Angry, it scemed, 
at fate. 


Jansen and Frank now made haste to 
rouse all hands, and make preparations 
for the defence of the camp against the 
attacking party, that they discovered after- 
wards belonged to a far-off tribe. The 
blacks with whom they were friendly 
had fled, and hid themselves at their ap- 
proach. 

Well, indeed, was it for those in camp 
that they were stationed in a place that 


was so easy to defend, for there was but 
one approach to it, as we have already 
seen. 

It might have been an hourafter Mamma 
Molly’sdeath that, some distance down the 
path, they heard a sound as of a loosened 
pebble rolling down the hillside. 

Those above made never a move then, 
but just a minute afterwards Jansen said 
quietly: 

“ Now, men, start a boulder off.” 

And down rolled a huge piece of rock 
on its mission of inquiry. 
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This method of defence is still a great 
power in hilly lands abroad. 

That the rock had done its work well 
was evident, from the yells and shrieks 
and groans beneath. 

But there were loud cries and curses 
in broken English also, and presently a 
voice that could be only that of Bonnie 
Charlie. Molly's renegade husband, was 
heard hailing the camp: 

*Surrendah! Surrendah! you pig- 
hearted whites. S‘pose you not done go 
surrendah in ten minute, we cut all you 
troats. S'pose you surrendahs, den we 
take all you goods and sen’ you off, but 
not killec vou. No, no.” 

The position of our heroes was at present 
by no means an enviable one, 

It still wanted two long hours to day- 
light, and to fire upon the savages in the 
dark Jansen well knew would be a mere 
waste of valuable ammunition. 

He determined to wait, but meanwhile 
to strengthen the position. 

The barrier over which the enemy would 
have to storm before they could carry the 
place was one of great height. and built of 
rocks. Higher, indeed, than there was any 
occasion for, except from the fact that the 
upper rows of stones had all along been 
intended to be hurled down against an 
approaching foe. 

There is little doubt that the murderer 
and his gang were pretty close to this bar- 
ricade when the first rock went hurtling 
down into their midst. There was just as 
little doubt that they were now sheltered 
at the bend of the road. Lut no one could 
even guess at their numbers. 

As silently as possible the besieged now 
tore down a portion of the bush fence that 
guarded the plateau. and made a second 
barricade nearer to the camp. 

Their position was thus greatly strength- 
ened. Now and thena spear came whizzing 
into camp through the darkness, and a shot 
was always returned. 

Well Jansen knew that it would be 
almost impossible for the shot to take effect 
bodily, but he knew also that it would 
affect the morale of Charlie's band. 

The inner barricade was completed at 
last, and now, listening intently, they could 
hear the murderer trying to incite his gang 
to make a rush. 

They seemed obdurate., and, after a time, 
there was silence. 

“Ts it possible.”’ said Jansen to himself, 
“that they are drawing off?” 

Tf this thought was really harboured by 
him, the wish was father to it. But he was 
soon undeceived, for the quick ears of the 
boy Jeff could detect sounds coming nearer 
and nearer in the darkness, that left no 
doubt in his mind, sinall though he was, 
that an attack in force was about to be 
made. He at once communicated his ideas 
to Jansen in a whisper. 

“Tf that is so," thought Jansen, “then 
Charlie's loud talking to his gang was all 
a ruse, and meant for the ears of the 
besieged. Meant to lull our apprehensions 
of an attack in force.” 

Such tactics were indeed worthy of a 
great general, but, nevertheless, Jansen 
determined to defeat them. 

He quickly, but quietly, stationed his 
men behind the outer or stone barricade, 
giving them whispered orders. 

Then on a rock at one side of this barri- 
cide, and about a yard nearer to the camp, 
'» placed a large handful of gunpowder. 
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“If you see the enemy, then fire when 
I flash the powder.” 

Such were Junsen’s orders, and they 
were obeyed to the letter. He fired the 
gunpowder. The flash was of but little 
longer duration than that of lightning, but 
it fered to prove that the boy Jeff was 
right. 

Creeping on hands and knees, and within 
twenty yards of the fort, was the black 
horde, to the number apparently of fifty 
or more. 

The rifles belched forth death and fire 
at once, revolvers cracked in one long 
volley, and down rolled half a dozen huge 
pieces of rock, 

Theetlect seemed magical. Wild sercams 
and groms onee more rent the air, and 
the besiexers were hurled back, with what 
proved to be great loss when the daylight 
at last came in. 

But the strangest act in this strange 
battle had yet to come. 

Two things were evident enough. to 
Jansen's way of thinking. One was that 
the renegade Charlie would hardly venture 
to fight after sunrise. He would be almost 
sure to draw off his men, lay siege all day 
to the camp, and attempt once more to 
assault it by night. And these tactics the 
murderer would doubtless pursue until 
they were eventually success 
thing was that these blac 
without their leader. 

He formed a plan therefore, and put it 
into execution without a moment's loss of 
time. 

What that plan was will be scen at once 
from that which followed Charlie's with- 
drawal round the bend of the road. 

The bloodthirsty Icader was sitting on 
a stone there by the wayside. A white 
man could not have seon him; but blacks 
have eyes like bats or owls. The wounded 
were still shrieking and moaning, and 
some were crawling down the hill. Two 
of these crawled almost to the murderer's 
feet. 

He was about to kick them off. when 
suddenly they sprang up, and next second 
sie scoundrel was felled to the ground. 

Arevolver volley was poured among his 
men, and they fled helter-skelter down the 
hill, A minute or two afterwards the two 
friendly blacks returned, carrying the appa- 
rently dead body of Charlie himself. 

“T hope he is not killed," said Jansen ; 
“bind him hand and feet anyhow, men, 
and drag the wretch in yonder by the side 
of the rock.” 

His orders were quickly obeyed. 

Just about this time, daylight, which in 
these regions comes without any appre- 
ciable twilight, began to appear in the east. 

“Now, white men,” cried Jansen, “ let 
us assist those friends to get quickly down 
the hill.”’ 

The attacking blacks required but little 
assistance, but the rifles spoke out and told 
a tale. Before the cannibals, who had 
come hither in the hopes of enjoying a 
feast, had reached the bush below, their 
ranks were sadly thinned indeed. 

But worse befel them; for the tribe 
among which our heroes had dwelt so long 
on friendly terms, having observed the 
signal defeat of the enemy, now regained 
courage. 

They came pouring out from their places 
of concealment. armed with their spears 
and wooden broadswords and shields, and 
the fury of their onslaught was so great 


that only a few of the foe escaped. Those 
who did get away were hunted down like 
wild beasts, and beaten to death with clubs. 


Such was the fate of the ill-starred in- 
vasion and attempt at wholesale murder 
and robbery—as regards its rank and file, 
that is. The doom of the leader, rene- 
gade and murderer, had yet to come. 

Luckily he was not dead. 

A speedy death by bludgeon was far tu 
good for a wretch like him. It was the 
death, nevertheless, that he evidently de- 
sired to court, for he taunted the two blacks 
who had so cleverly captured him, and 
were now standing sentry over him, with 
every vileness he could think of. 

But as they walked steadily to and fro. 
with their nullahs across their arms, thes 
kept their tempers wonderfully; all they 
said was expressed in English, and prob. 
ably it was nearly all the English they 
knew. 

“ Byme—bye,” they said, “our tribe 
eatee you. Yum—yui!" 

Then the wretch strained at the withes 
that bound him; but when he found that 
the only effect of this was to lacerate hi, 
shins and elbows, he lay back exhausted, 
and closed his eyes. 


By the time the sun had reached its 
meridian height, things had once more 
been put straight in the camp and at the 
barricade. 

The wounded who had lain on the zigzaz 
path which led to the stronghold had been 
killed by the natives, and Jansen had 
caused every dead body that could be found 
to be buried. 

There were many, however, that lay 
here and there in the woods, and these the 
blacks had seized, and this very night 
every body would be shared out among 
the tribe, great fires would be built. and 
orgies held that it is too dreadful even to 
think of. 

Shortly after noonday Jansen, accom 
panied by Deadeye and the boys, ap 
proached the spot where the murderer still 
lay, writhing with rage and fury. 

“Charlie,” said Jansen, in tones so 
solemn that even the renegade seemed 
himself impressed—“ Charlie, I have come 
to ask you if you have anything to say 
why you should not be condemned to 
death, and hanged by the neck this after- 
noon until dead?” 

“ Nuffin much, sah,” cried the man, roll. 
ing his white and furious eyes; “o’ly,.sah. 
I ’xpec’s to be treated as a p'isner of wah. 
an’ shot, not hung. Dat am all I’se got 
to say, sah, ‘xcept dis—I despises you 
white folks, and all de people ob Brisbane. 
too. Bah!” 

“ Shooting.” said Jansen, “is too good 
for a beast like you, whose hands are 
stained even with the blood of the poor 
woman who loved you. Do not speak ; 
do not answer. You have to appear at 
another tribunal ere long, and greater far 
than ours. May He who rules in heaver. 
have mercy on your soul. You die at 
three.” 

“Amen, sah, amen. 
no cower'd.” 


T'se ready. I'se 


The midday meal in camp, when the 
travellers were at home, was invariably 
discussed at one o'clock; but to-day n. 
one thought of food, nor could do so while 
the murderer was alive. 


The mere details of the execution may 
well be passed over, or most of them. 

The murderer was marched down toa 
glade in the forest under strong escort. 
Here a platform of hurdles was erected, 
and from a strong branch above dangled 
the fatal noose, floating to and fro in the 
light breeze. 

The condemned man had never spoken 
once on the march down, but all the time 
his eyes had been shifting and rolling from 
side to side like those of a captured raven. 
He was on the alert. He was watching 
the chance that never came—the chance 
to make a dash for liberty—or, failing that, 
the chance to do an injury to some one 
around him, or even to himself. 

But now, at the foot of the rude scaffold, 
all hope seemed to leave him. He glanced 
once upwards at the swinging, wind-moved 
noose, and at the grave near by into which 
Jansen had arranged that his body should 
be flung. 

Then he mounted the platform. 

One proud, defiant look at the black 
multitude of savages who had assembled 
round the glade to see the last of him, and 

next moment the noose was quickly 
adjusted end the hurdles were drawn away. 
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As they saw the wretch swing off, the 
tribe was no longer to be restrained. 

With a howl] that the boys would re- 
member to their dying day, the blacks rose 
en masse, spears were hurled, and half 
a dozen at least pierced the murderer's 
quivering flesh. 

But they could not harm him now. 

One spear, however, cut the rope. Next 
moment the body was in the hands of the 
savage blacks, and everything that hap- 
pened after that may better be imagined 
than described. 

Solomon, with Jeff and Jim, however, 
helped to fill up an empty grave. 

Even burial was denied the renegade 
and murderer. 


aper, 


Next morning—just in a wattle coffin 
—the remains of poor Mamma Molly were 
laid to rest in a grave dug in a grove of 
trees not far from the banks of the river, 
and within sight of the camp. 

Mawkie, the strange cat, refused all food, 
and, on the evening of the burial of her 
mistress, disappeared. 

All who love cats and know their ways 
will readily guess that she had gone to the 
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as the day was drawing to a close and 
the sun sinking slowly in the golden-and- 
crimson west, Frank and Tom went to 
place “a wreath of wildflowers on the 
mound ‘neath which poor: Molly lay, they 


. found her favourite there. 


Molly's chief mourner. Only a cat! 

Only a cat! Only a dog! How often 
we hear these thoughtless expressions used 
by the selfish and inane, who believe that 
every creature was created but for theic 
besotted use. 

Only a cat! Only adog! Ah! reader, ° 
I know that, when I am dead and gone, 
though I may soon be forgotten by human 
friends, my dogs and cat will miss and 
mourn for me. 


In a few days more our heroes Icft the 
glen, and the people among whom they 
had dwelt so long, and not without a 
certain amount of sorrow either; for 
although they had seen more than one 
terrible tragedy, they had spent many 
happy days here, and they had come to, 
find out, too, that even under the darkest 
skin some good qualities may exist, some 
tendrils that only need training to cause 


grave. She had, and when next evening, them to grow upwards towards the light. 
(To be continued.) y) 
a d 


__ Winter Sorrows 1 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Quen Paper” by T. O. HeatE.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


A’ the carliest opportunity, a rush was 
made for the river. Seniors and 
juniors alike manifested intense excite- 
ment. So eager were we, that none of us 
thought to go armed! As a fact, however, 
all was quietenough. Toddles’ innumerable 
notice-boards were simply represented by 
one. True, it was formidable enough, for, 
besides setting forth threats of the direst 
penalties of the law, it also warned us that 
man-traps and spring-guns had their death- 
dealing mechanism especially prepared for 
our wholesale destruction. Under these 
circumstances, I think, perhaps, it was wise 
we did not proceed with the destruction of 
the offending notice-board at once. 

Our keenest scrutiny foiled to discover 
any of the Squire’s men on the eyot. Seeing 
by what formidable engines (according to 
notice) it was guarded, we thought we 
could understand this. We juniors were 
rauch impressed. I doubt if any trivial 
inducement would have tempted us to tres- 
pass on the eyot. The idea that at any 
moment one may be shot down by invisible 
means, or suddenly held in a death-grip by 
unseen agency, is rather disturbing to one’s 
nerves. To the seniors’ credit be it said, 
they were not so affected. 

“It's all rot,” said a senior named Barton. 
“ The day for setting man-traps and spring- 
guns has gone by. The Squire may think 
himself very clever ; but I don’t think he will 
verreach himself by employing means which 
may directly, or even indirectly, cause loss of 
life. His acts are simply intimidation.” 

“How about the way his men served 
Steadfast? ' was shouted. 

“ Steadfast brought that on himself; but 
it was just the thing to show us we shall be 
resisted by force. It was all our Captain 
wanted to know. As you have heard him 

‘say, We must not be the aggressors.” 

“ My opinion is, that will depend on cir- 
cumstances,” said Pilling, another senior. 
“IT don’t suppose—in spite of man-traps and 
spring-guns—we are going to allow that 
notice-board to remain to overawe us?” 

“Nol!” as if with one voice. 

“Just so. But the Captain will advise us. 
We are pledged to follow his lead. I only 
itinted we may have to become the agres- 
sors." 

“That would not be in the sense meant 
when the promise was given to the Doctor,” 
said Barton. 

“ How so?” 

“I think the promise applied to men, not 
to notice-boards.”” 

“ Of course, I see your drift. 
that notice-board down this 
Lucky it’s half-holiday.” : 

“Hurrah!” N.B.—This time pronounced 
“ hooray!" 

And then the school poet, who happened 
to be a junior, which I think sufficient 
apology, burst forth in the following dog- 
gerel: 


We'll have 
afternoon. 


“Down with the Squire, 
Down with his mea, 
Down with them one and all! 
But we'll go up, 
Aud up, up, up— 
The Boys of Hillbrow Hall .* 


It caught on finely. We sung it again and 
g And didn’t we just emphasise the 
1” Poets, like authors, make a“ hit” 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Burnett Fauiow, 


Author of “The Boys of Birehwell Hall’“A Wild [ide ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—WE ARE IGNOMINIOUSLY ROUTED. 


some time in their lives—or sink into 
oblivion “ unwept and unmourned !"" I be- 
lieve Iam correct in saying the above was 
undoubtedly the biggest hit our poet made -- 
unless he has assumed a nom de plume 
which I have failed to recognise. 

“Oh! I say, you fellows, look here; it's 
just too bad!” Rufus was shouting from 
the upper end of the canal. 

We rushed to the point in question... . 
And then we fairly howled our execrations, 
in language which would have been unin- 
telligible to all but schoolboys. I think we 
had sufficient reason. Across the river, at 
the commencement of the canal (and also, as 
we subsequently learned, at the other end), 
were rows of piles, firmly driven into the bed 
of the river. This, then, accounted for the 
heavy thuds we had heard during the night, 
and what Steadfast had described as a 
“fence.’”’ Well, it was like to be a tough one 
to break down. 

Farewell to many a wild dream! Down 
tumbled many an aérial castle. No boat- 
ing! No races! As long as the river re- 
mained barricaded, it was useless to contri- 
bute to our enjoyment. From the boathouse 
to the first row of piles was less than two 
hundred yards. From the second row of 
piles to the school limits was about two 
more. Had the bend round the eyot re- 
mained, the space was limited enough; it 
would now be scarcely worth launching 2 
boat. True, the piles had penned back the 
water, and rendered the canal navigable. 
But it was so narrow, that to row through 
meant continually digging into the banks. 
And we thought it was probable, as the 
Squire claimed so much, le might claim even 
the canal. 

Ben Brace was at the boathouse. To 
him we all rushed with our complaints. He 
was busily engaged with the boats. 

“You may as well let them alone, Ben,” 
said Tom; “we shall not want them any 
more. The Squire’s gained the day. Don't 
you know he has barricaded the river?” 

“Yes, I knows it; I knew it last night. I 
don’t know that the Squire’s gained the day, 
all the same for that,” said Ben, puffing at 
his pipe. Somehow it seemed to me Ben 
was blowing unusually big clouds of smoke 
that morning, which is saying a great deal. 

“But knowing don't alter it,” persisted 
Tom. 

“You must know before you can alter a 
thing.” 

“ Well, what is to be done?” 

“ That’s for the Captain to decide.” 

“ Have you seen him?” 

“TI saw him last night, when he slipped 
out.’” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“T'm not at liberty to tell you.” 

“Oh, but you might.” 

“And let our plans be conveyed to the 
Squire.” 

“ What do you mean, Ben?” 

“T mean there's one of you going to keep 
the Squire informed of our plans. I heard 
one of his men say so last night.” 

For a full minute we were dumbfounded. 
One of our number on the Squire’s side! 
It was not possible. “Name!” was shouted 
on all sides. 

“T don’t know his name. I’mglad I don’t 
—else I'd ——” Ben’s indignation would not 
allow him to finish the direful threat. 


“ What are you saying?” asked an im- 
perious voice. In a moment all eyes were 
turned on the speaker. It was Thorn. 

“T expect, Master Thorn, you knows very 
well what I said,” retorted Ben. Len did 
not like Thorn, who seldom gave him 
the civility which was his due. 

“What if Ido? I ask you to repeat it,” 
haughtily. 

“Which I declines to do, though it's true 
enough.” 

_ “He said—-—" I began, indignativn blind- 
ing me. 

“Shut up!’ cried Tom. “ You needn‘t zo 
sneaking to him.” 

In a moment I was mute. 

Thorn turned on his heel, and walked 
away. Middleton shortly followed him. 

“There goes the sneak who will tell him 
all,” said Tom. 

“If what Ben says is true,” remarked 
Pilling, “it is a serious matter. I can 
hardly believe it. However, here comes 
Steadfast. I hop; he will tell us what we 
want to know.” 

Ben went on with his work. Curiosity 
prompted some of us to watch him. We 
soon discovered he was planking two of the 
rowing boats, which he had fastened together 
side by side. 

“What are you doing that for, Ben?” 
asked Tom. 

*“ Obeying orders.” 

“ Whose ?”’ 

“The Captain’s.”’ 

“What is he going to do?” 

“ As he is here, you’d better ask him.” 

Steadfast came into the boathouse, which 
was pretty well crowded. Excitement caused 
us to address him with more than our usual 
familiarity. A dozen of us asked as many 
questions—some of us two or three. 

“Don't be impatient, boys,’ he quietly 
answered. “ We will see what can be done 
this afternoon. For one thing, we are going 
to pull up the piles in the river.” 

“Have you, then, the Dector's permis 
sion? ” asked Barton. 

“ Dr. Goodman has not returned home. I 
am glad of it, so that he may not be accused 
of being a party to what we do. The 
masters, advised by Mr. Blake, are willing to 
wink their eyes in the background. So we 
shall not get resistance from our side.”’ 

“But what are we going to do?”’ persisted 
Barton. 

“T have told you—pull up the piles.” 

“A tough job it will be, I am thinking. 
Is that all?” 

“That depends on whether the Squire’s 
men appear on the scene, and offer any resist- 
ance,”’ grimly. 

“Then you think we shall have to fight 
for the possession of the eyot?” 

“TI am sure of it. Now, I mean, backed 
up by you fellows, to gain possession of our 
beloved eyot, in spite of Squire Melford, his 
men, notice-boards, man-traps, and spring- 
guns, and the kit of them. But next time 
we gain possession, J want to keep tt!” 

We cheered lustily, and renewed our 
pledges to back him up through thick and 
thin, 

“ That’s all settled, then,” said he. “* Now 
be off to breakfast, and lessons. Our battles 
must not interfere with school routine. I 
am going to have a chat with Ben. Now 
clear out:”’ 


“Do you apply that remark to us, Stead- 
fast ?’’ asked Barton, but without show of 
resentment. 

“ Yes, to every one of you.” 

“ Really—to the Sixth?" 

“Certainly.” 

“ And the Fifth?” 

“Tcan make no exception even in their 
favour.” 

«It seems to me,” said Pilling, “ we are to 
follow your lead blindly.” 

“ And do you object?” 

“T doubt if a single boy in the school 
objects.” 

“Tthank you; but there is one! Has 
not Ben told you we have a spy amongst 
us?’ 

“Yes, but we can’t believe it.” 

“No matter. It is, however, as well to be 
cautious. Now, if I don’t tell you my plans 

simple as they are—none of you can tell 
the Squire or his men; neither shall I at 
any time have occasion to look on you with 
suspicion if we fail.” 

+ But it seems we are suspected.” 

“ Never mind about that. Iam expecting 
the sneak to overreach himself. We can 
settle his business after we have come to 
terms with the Squire.” 

“You are right, Steadfast, and we'll follow 
a blind lead,” said Pilling. 

“T hope to keep my eyes open pretty wide, 
T assure you.” 

So we withdrew from the boathouse, and 
gathered together in knots outside. The 
seniors, of course, formed groups of their 
own. Most of them soon drew away 
towards the school. We were delayed a few 
minutes. 

“That notice-board is remarkably con- 
spicuous,” said Tom Goodman. “I fancy I 
could hit it with a dab of mud.” 

“Why,” said I, “for that matter we all 
could.” 

“‘ Then let's go and do it.” 

Five minutes later, the direful penalties to 
which trespassers would be subjected, as set 
forth on the notice-board, had been oblite- 
rated by a thick coating of mud ! 

After morning school, until dinner had 
been disposed of, we were not allowed beyond 
the precincts of the playground. But later 
in the afternoon, there was no reason—or, 
rather, none was assigned—why we should 
not visit the cricket-field as usual. Thither, 
then, we repaired at the earliest opportunity. 

Nothing was changed, as far as we could 
see. 

Ben reported the agent had been down, 
but did not stop long. He also said he 
(Ben) had explored the eyot, and failed to 
find any trace of man-traps or spring-guns. 
‘This was welcome news, and restored some 
doubters to their normal condition. 

Steadfast had not yet come down, and 
we awaited his appearance with much im- 
patience. 

“I say, Tabby,” inquired Tom Goodman, 
«have you seen anything of the Pessimist 
and Toddles?” 

“Toddles, I think,” said I, “ has been 
sent to the village by Mr. Blake. The 
Pessimist is sure something is going to 
happen, and is padding himself with 
dusters!” 

“‘That accounts for the loss of mine. 
All right, I'll pay him out. That’s a funny 
yarn of Ben’s—about having a sneak 
amongst us. Do you believe it?” 

** can only answer for myself.” 

“Tf you are quite sure you can do that, 
it ought to suffice.” Some of the Doctor's 
sarcasm had descended to his son. 

«* It's more, I fancy, than Middleton can,” 
interposed Rufus. 

«* What's up now?” 

** Nothing much-—only that Thorn has 

22t him to the village.” 
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“ He’s Thorn’s fag ; why shouldn’t he?” 

“ No reason why not, that I know; only, it 
seems, he has been going out pretty often 
lately. I'd not have noticed it, only I saw 
him meet a fellow at the cross roads a few 
evenings back. The man was a groom of 
some sort.” 

“One of the Squire’s?”’ 

“T can’t say that.” 

“What did you do?” 

“When they saw me, they separated. I 
accosted Middleton—solely from curiosity—- 
and asked him who the fellow was. He 
said he didn’t know, and looked very con- 
fused. Then I asked him what he wanted. 
He said only to know the time.” : 

“But,” interrupted I, “ Middleton has 
not got a watch.” 

“ Of course not. But the man had!” 

“Phew!” whistled Tom. “ It strikes me 
very forcibly we are on the track of the 
sneak.” 

“ You mean the plural, don’t you?” 

“How so? Who is the other ?” 

“ What if the fag only does his master's 
dirty work?” 

“ Phe—e—e—ew !”' whistled Tom. “ We'd 
better tell Steadfast.” 

“Better keep our eyes open, and our 
mouths shut. If we can presently prove 
anything, we'll go up one. At present we'd 
be met by stout denial.” 

“Right you are; and mum’s the word. 
Here comes Steadfast, and the Sixth fellows. 
Now, as Pessy would say, something is going 
to happen.” 

A number of the Sixth fellows, headed by 
Steadfast, went straight to the boathouse. 
We, too, hurried in the same direction ; and, 
having nothing better to do, began cheering. 

“Shut up that row, you juniors!” called 
Steadfast. ‘Shout as much as you like 
after we have gained the day.” 

“ But ain’t we to help?” asked Tom. 

“You will act as reserves, to cover our 
movements by a good fusillade of turfs—if 
the Squire's men come down upon us.” 

We gave one ringing cheer, and then went 
to “arm.” 

We now understood the reason Ben had 
planked the two boats together. A dozen stout 
fellows stood upon the platform ; the others 
hauled on the tow-rope, and pulled them up 
to the first row of piles. Ben was evidently 
well prepared, and knew what he was about. 
He held an auger in his hand. As soon as 
the boat was in position, he proceeded to 
bore a hole in the second pile of the row, 
about a foot from the water. A piece of 
chain was passed round the first pile, and a 
long stout iron bar was put through, and the 
point of it inserted in the hole in the second 
pile. The bar now lay along the middle of 
the platform. At a given signal from Ben, 
the seniors took hold of the bar, and gave a 
powerful lift. There was the sound of 
“sucking” under water, and up came pile 
No. 1. Two, three, and four shared the 
same fate; and we began to think it a tame 
affair after all. It was tame by the time the 
last few remaining piles of No. 1 barrier had 
been pulled up. 

We had posted ao scout on the highest 
point of the eyot. All at once he began 
shouting, ‘‘ Here they come!” i 

“Who?” “What?” “Where?” 
shouted back. 

‘The Squire’s party, I think ; and they've 
got a—a waggon!” 

“ A waggon!” repeated Steadfast. “Oh,” 
lightly, “they may be obliging enough to 
have come to fetch this timber away.” 

We laughed at this. But we soon dis- 
covered it was like to be no laughing 
matter. 


was 


“Quick!” cried Steadfast. “Up with 
these last two piles. Then let us take 
possession of the barrier above. While we 
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are destroying that, our reserve can keep up 
a fire of turf and mud upon the enemy. If 
they don’t throw stones, we don’t care,” Ah! 
Steadfast, don’t be too sure about that! 

Working with a will, the last two piles 
were drawn, and cast up on the bank. Then 
the towers hauled on the tow-rope, and pro- 
ceeded up the river. If it was a bit of 
bravado on Steadfast’s part to go round the 
bend, when the shorter passage by the canal 
was open, he was fully punished. 

Before he could get his men in position—in 
fact, before his party had well turned the 
bend—the ‘“ waggon,” drawn by a powerful 
horse, came dashing up. Even then many 
of us did not grasp the situation, and began 
cheering derisively. We were soon unde- 
ceived as to the real contents of the 
“ waggon,” which was, indeed, a far more 
formidable engine ! 

The men in charge seemed well-drilled. 
Instead of opening fire upon them—which 
we could not do without being the aggressors 
--we simply watched their proceedings. In 
a very short time they had taken out sundry 
rolls of hose, which they rapidly fitted 
together. One hose was dropped into the 
river, the men began working a sort of 
double handle, and a powerful jet of water 
came right across the river slap into our 
midst ! 

Then we understood what you have doubt- 
less guessed all along—the estate fire-engine 
had been brought to bear upon us! 

Yah!’ “ Poof!’ “ Splutter!” “ Yell!” 
A regular medley of impromptu cries was 
called forth by those who had met the full 
force of the powerful jet. From left to right, 
and from right to left it played. In about 
a minute we were simply drenched; those 
attempting to stop the jet with their open 
mouths being nearly drowned! There was 
no help for it, and we retired (not, I am 
sorry to say, in good order) out of range. 

In the meantime what were the seniors 
doing on the river? We turned our 
attention in their direction. They were 
still pluckily advancing up the river. The 
jet of water was turned in their direction. 
We grew bold, and advanced a few paces. 
The jet came back in our direction, a few 
of the “advanced posts” getting a second 
ducking. 

The tide of battle had turned in the 
Squire’s favour before it had well begun. In 
@ sense, our defeat was established. We 
could not approach near enough to hurl our 
missiles with any effect. Our hope, then, 
was on our leader. He was equal to the 
occasion, our limited means of resistance 
taken into consideration. 

“ Divide into two parties,” he shouted, as 
soon as he was near enough to make himself 
heard. 

We understood; and, encouraged by our 
leader's example, whose party kept on up 
the river, we rallied, and did as directed. 
As the hose could not be directed at all three 
parties at once, we gained a certain amount 
of advantage. If it was turned upon those 
in the boat, who were now well within range, 
and who bore their ducking with no other signs 
of flinching than bending down their heads, 
even though they were in danger of being 
literally washed off the staging erected on the 
boats, we rushed in and delivered a telling 
volley of turfs. But it was no use attempting 
to face the force of the stream of water. I 
might pretend we were heroes, and didn't 
care a bit; but it was not so. If we ap- 
proached near enough for our turfs to prove 
effective, the water simply blinded us, and 
set us catching our breath, as many of you, 
I daresay, are aware cold water, suddenly 
applied, does act on the system. The water in 
the river, too, was inexhaustible. The men 
might goon pumping [until further orders: 
but.we, without (Coing much damage to cur 
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cricket-field and the river’s banks, must soon 
exhaust our supply of ammunition. It was 
no use disguising the fact, the day was going 
against us! 

Once such a feeling as this gains ground, 
a battle is as good as lost! It was in vain 
Steadfast encouraged us by his shouts; even 
his example failed to inspire us with fresh 
courage. We had had a decided “cooler,” 
and though random shots were still fired, 
they were non-effective. I daresay some 
boys will think they would have faced the 
watery torrent; but I must remind them 
that an excited and frenzied mob has, before 
now, been dissolved by similar means. 

Steadfast at last seemed to grow desperate, 
and, calling to the others to follow him, each 
seizing an oar or whatever came handy, they 
dived into the river, and swam for the oppo- 
site bank. Their idea was to capture the 
engine! 
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It was no use, however, for a couple of men, 
catching up long poles, thrust them back into 
the river until, well-nigh exhausted, they had 
to return to our side. Steadfast, however, 
did not return. Keeping well under the 
bank on the Squire’s side, he made for the 
end of the hose which was in the river, in- 
tending, as we subsequently learned, to cut it. 
Before he could accomplish his purpose, one 
of the men, armed with a pole, saw his ruse. 
Running up, he leant over and dealt our 
gallant leader a terrible blow on the head. 
Steadfast sank like a stone. 

“Mercy on us, he'll be drowned!” cried 
Pilling ; and, followed by Barton, he plunged 
into the river. 

I must give our axsailants credit that they 
did not resist the rescue ; perhaps they were 
appalled at what they had done. 

Steadfast came up, his face deadly pale, 
and blood running over it. Pilling got hold 


of him, and. assisted by Barton, got him 
ashore on our side. 
he dead?” 


was asked in awed 


“Only stunned, I think,” said Barton. 
“The brutes! They win to-day; but we'll 
find a way to pay off old scores yet--or we 
are not worthy to be the founders of Hill- 
brow Hall.” 

We howled derisively at our conquerors, 
who shook their fists in return. Fortune 
was on their side to-day; but she is a fickle 
goddess. Our turn was to come! 

Steadfast presently recovered sufficiently 
to walk to the school, supported by Pilling 
and Barton. We followed, cheering as if we 
had gained the day. But, for all that, the 
reverse of fortune was severe. How to turn 
the tables was the all-absorbing topic. But 
Sortes fortuna juvat ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Ww: stepped from the verandah, and made 

our way to the other side of the house. 
There the question of what we had been 
eating was solved ; for in a little outbuilding, 
and enclosed with wire-netting, were a lot of 
quails, some running over the ground, and 
others nestling among the dust and chaff ; 
while overhead, on the branches of an arti- 
ficial tree, billing and cooing, were a number 
of ringdoves, perhaps for consumption, too ; 
but the quails had furnished our repast. 
There was nothing more of interest to be 
seen in this direction, s0 we went down into 
the gardens. 

They were arranged in a succession of 
terraces, and were a perfect tangle of under- 
yrowth, weeds, and flowers, and creepers, all 
intermingled, and flourishing unchecked 
beneath the somewhat sparsely planted olives, 
and peaches, and figs, and pomegranates ; 
while, below all, in the bottom which had been 
levelled for the purpose, oranges were grow- 
ing in profusion. The ripe, golden fruit 
made our mouths water. Many of the 
lower walks were arched and _trellised, 
and overgrown with vines, and the long 
green tendrils rambled off into the open, 
clinging to everything they could lay hold of, 
and sometimes succeeding in clasping the 
branches of the trees themselves. The 
secret of all this wealth of vegetation, down 
m the hollow of the scorching rocks, was re- 
vealed in the innumerable tiny streams, 
carefully conducted along all the terraces, 
and from terrace to terrace, and incessantly 
flowing by the roots of the trees. Above the 
yardens, the little valley was dammed up, 
anda reservoir formed, constantly replenished 
by a spring at the head of the gorge, and 
from the reservoir came the streams, 
like veins of life, crossing and re-crossing 
each other, and supplying every flower, and 
shrub, and tree with the needed nourishment. 
It was a paradise, if a disordered one, com- 
pared with the desolation around, but a pre- 
carious paradise, for the failure of the spring, 
or the neglect to utilise the water, would, in 
a single summer, wipe it all out, and make it 
as if it had never been. 

The wasps, and bees, and butterflies had 
found it out, the two former filling the 
air with their faint, droning music, and 
che latter adding brilliance to the already 
‘ovely colouring of the scene by their gaudy, 
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outspread wings. Yellower than the golden 
yellow of the oranges, redder than the un- 
folding ruddiness of the pomegranates, bluer 


than the purple blue of the figs, were these + 


gorgeous sailors, trimming their wings to 
catch the faintest zephyr that whispered 
among the branches; but outdone were the 
butterflies even by the brilliant metallic 
lustre, as well a3 by the straight, strong, 
darting flight of the dragonflies. A happy 
hunting-ground for all kinds of winged 
insects was it, and other insects, too, bur- 
rowing in the soft soil, and almost unmolested 
by their natural enemies, the birds. 

We wandered about for an hour or more, 
not confining ourselves to the paths, but, 
when the humour took us, striding through 
the undergrowth, until, at last, we found our- 
selves by the reservoir. Here we lay down 
in a shady nook, and listened to the murmur- 
ing of the water. I remember looking at my 
watch, an old gold watch which had once been 
my grandfather’s, and had descended to me, 
and which I wore without a chain, and then 
stretching myself alongside Joe, who seemed 
inclined to have a snooze. -How it was I 
cannot tell—-perhaps the meal had something 
to do with it, and the closeness of the atmo- 
sphere, and the lullaby of the water —but 
1 lost myself almost immediately, and must 
have dropped into a sound sleep. I awoke 
with a start, sat up, and looked about me. 
The sun had gone. The brief twilight was 
already deepening in the hollow. Joe was 
still asleep. 

“Rouse up, Joe,” said I, shaking him. 
“We must be off.” 

“What is it?” asked Joe, sitting up. 
“ Seven bells ? ” 

“We've been asleep, Joe, in the gardens. 
Come ! It's time we were going.” . 

“ So it is,” and heleaped up. “I thought 
we were aboard the Penelope, and I was 
being turned out for the second night watch. 
Hallo!” and he yawned, “‘ we must have had 
a long sleep.” 

“Longer than we ought to have had. I 
wanted to be in Syra before nightfall.” 

“That can scarcely be now. However, 
we'll make the best of our way back. Heigh- 
ho! what a sleep I’ve had! I’m as drowsy 
yet as an old bear. But that long, black 
craft of mine ‘ll shake me up a bit. The 
donkeys should be in good trim, Tom, and 


trust them for knowing that they are home- 
ward bound.” 

As we passed through the gardens, who 
should we see coming down the steps of the 
lowest terrace but the two strangers. 

“Here are the brigands, Joe,’ I whis- 
pered. 

“ Nonsense!” answered Joe. ‘They are 
not brigands; they are only countrymen. 
You seem to be afraid of them.” 

“Countrymen, and armed like that! 
Nay!” 

“Ttell you they are. There are lots like 
them in the town.” 

“Then they are townsmen. But I haven't 
seen many.” 

“ Not_townsmen—countrymen visiting the 
town. Don't be afraid, Tom.” 

“ Who's afraid ?” 

“You.” 

“Well, I like that!” said I, with an 
attempt at bravado. But I was afraid, never- 
theless, and wished myself back aboard the 
Penelope. 

As the strangers passed us, they looked at 
us curiously, as if surprised to see us so late. 
When they had gone by, they passed a 
remark, evidently about us, which did not 
help to lessen my fear. More than ever 
anxious to get away, I ran up the steps, Joe 
following at a slower pace; the animals 
were waiting for us; we settled with the 
host, and, amid his parting bows and 
smiles, rode away. 

Slowly the animals picked their way down 
the deeply rutted and stone-strewed hill, and 
bravely mounted the other side to what, for 
convenience sake, might be termed the main 
road. Down this road, notwithstanding its 
wretched condition, they broke into a gallop, 
with their noses towards home. Joe led the 
way on the black one, but the grey was a 
good second, and we spun along at a fine rate, 
the animals ingeniously avoiding the ruts, 
and rattling over the smooth bare rock as 
surely as if they were going over a gravel 
path. Just as we were emerging from a 
part of the road which was closed in on both 
sides by huge boulders that formed a kind of 
natural corridor, we heard a shout away to 
the right, and, as we came into a more open 
place, we saw one of the strangers, with his 
arm aloft. bounding towards us over the 
roek=strewn ground with all the strength and 
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agility of a wild goat. The big, bony figure, 
encircled in the plaited white kirtle, speed- 
ing through the deepening twilight, was a 
striking object, and, amid the rocks, and 
with the gardens for a background, very 
picturesque, or it would have been if a 
senseless terror had not seized uponme. So 
foolishly had I deluded myself with the 
belief that the men were brigands, that, 
when I heard the shout, and saw one of them 
rushing to intercept us, I completely lost my 
head. Utter panic seized me, and gathering 
up the reins, and digging my heels into the 
brute which carried me, I uttered a startled 
ery, and dashed ahead of Joe. He followed 
hard after me, and asked me what was the 
matter. 

“ The brigand ! ” said I, breathing quickly, 
digging my heels again into the sides of the 
ass, and tugging at the reins in a frantic 


fashion. “Didn't you see him? Didn't 
you hear him?” 

“Yes,” answered Joe. “But he's no 
brigand. You’re mistaken. He wants to 


say something to us.” 

“Don’t trust him, Joe,” I almost shrieked, 
for Joe seemed to show signs of slackening 
the pace of his animal. “He wants to stop 
us before we reach the town.” 

“ You'll come to grief if you ride like that,” 
panted Joe, who was jumping in the saddle like 
a dinghy ina choppy sea. I rode more firmly, 
with my knees planted well in against the 
ribs of the ass. But for all that, with my 
violent tugging at the reins, tue animal was 
becoming terrified, and beginning to swerve 
from side to side. 

“ You'll surely come to grief,” panted Joc 
again, the words coming out of him in jerks. 
“He won’t harm us.’’ 

We were now approaching a curve in the 
road, and the lights of the town were coming 
into view. When “the brigand” saw that 
we were not pulling up, but riding faster, he 
shouted again, waving his arm, and then 
sent a string of unintelligible words after us, 
that sounded to me like imprecations. The 
curve brought us nearer to him before it bent 
round in the direction of the town. Taking 
advantage of this, he altered his course u 
little, clearing the rocks in tremendous 
bounds, with his arm uplifted all the while, 
and still shouting to us in the island lingo. 
When I realised that he was likely to cut us 
off—nay, that to a dead certainty he would, 
unless we could increase our speed -I 
dragged at the reins, and, with a cry of fear, 
leaned over on the animal’s neck, intending 
to urge him on; but, with a crash, down he 
came. I was pitched heavily among the 
rocks into a hollow by the roadside, was con- 
scious of a crack in my left upper arm, and 
almost at the same instant a violent wrench 
to my shoulder, and then I remembered 
nothing more. 

Coming to myself, as if from @ deep sleep, 
I found that Joe was bathing my forehead, 
knelt on one side of me, and “the brigand,”’ 
knelt on the other, was supporting my 
shoulder under the broad palm of his 
strong right hand, and, with his left, was 
smoothing my upper arm with the tender- 
ness of awoman. Strange to say, my terror 
was completely gone. As I looked away 
from Joe into “the brigand’s’? face, all the 
fierceness seemed to have gone from it, and 
I saw only his eyes, as dark as ripe sloes, 
but so full of genuine pity that I could not 
forbear a grateful smile. A wan smile it 
must have been, on a face stricken and 
blanched with pain, for immediately after- 
wards I lost myself again, and must have 
remained unconscious for some time. 

_The next thing I remember was a room 
dimly lighted with an oil lamp; several 
people bending over me, among whom were 
‘and “the brigand,” Joa’s face drawn 

1 distress and tearful, ‘the brigand’s "lit 
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up by the dark eyes with unutterable com- 
passion ; and a sensation in my throat as if 
I had just swallowed something pungent 
that yet burned upon my palate. 

“ Where are we, Joe?” I asked faintly. 

“Ina little shanty, a restaurant, I suppose 
they call it,” answered Joe, “at the entrance 
of the town. Do you feel better?” 

“T don’t know. I'm a bit swimmy. My 
wits are scattered, I think. My shoulder 
hurts me, and there's something amiss with 
my arm.” 

“Yes! But we'll soon put them to rights, 
if you can only kecp up. You are better—I 
can see you are. Why,I thought you were 
gone just now.” 

“Did you?” 

“T did, really.” 

“Then it must be easy to go, Joe.” 

“Stow that, old man. Don’t think about 
going. You won't go now. We'll have the 
timbers repaired, and haul you off the rocks, 
and you'll be good for many a voyage yet. 
Go!” said Joe, as if he had a fine contempt 
for the bare suggestion of such a possibility. 
His tears were gone, and he seemed almost 
happy again; and yet there was a lurking 
dread in his eyes as he looked at me. 

The people in the shanty, when they saw 
that I had recovered consciousness, and was 
in no fear of an immediate relapze, and that 
Joe und I were engaged in conversation, 
moved away. “The brigand,” too, went 
and stood in the doorway, which framed his 
big form and white frill. The oil lamp gave 
only a poor light, and I could not well see 
my surroundings. What Joe had suid 
about the place had almost escaped from my 
hazy mind. 

“Where did you say we were, Joe?” I 
asked again, catching sight of the pic- 
turesyue figure in the doorway. “In a 
brigand's den?” 

“You're crazy on brigands, my boy, and 
no mistake.” 

« But I'm not afraid, Joe, now.” 

“ And you've no need to be. You won't be 
held for ransom. The captain will be here 
directly. Keep your mind at rest.”” 

“It is at rest, Joe. But where did you 
say we were? ™ 

“In what these chaps have labelled a 
restaurant, but it’s a libel on the name. If 
we were in Ireland, I should call it a 
shebeen.” 

“A drinking-shop, Joe?” 

“ That's about the ticket.” 

“ Are we far from the town ?”* 

“We're in the suburbs—at the west end, 
and, I should say, not far from Rotten 
Row.” 

«And how did we get here?” 

“Your friend ‘ the brigand’ carried you; 
and, mind you, he carried you as tenderly as 
if you were a baby, and his own. He's a 
splendid fellow, Tom, notwithstanding his 
petticoats. You would have been with the 
majority now but for him. He saved your 
life when he carried you here. I followed 
after with the donkeys, and sent the black 
one on, with a Greek courier on his back, to 
summon the captain. But, I say, aren't you 
talking too much ?” 

“No, I'm listening.” 

“Tt struck me that you were talking just 
now, but it may have been a fancy of mine. 
However, you'd better be quiet, and try and 
rest a bit.”” 

Joe was right. The talking was beginning 
to exhaust me, and the signs of exhaustion 
Joe was quick to notice. I closed my eyes. 
The pain in my shoulder was increasing, 
and made me wince. My arm was stretched 
helplessly beside me. Before my mental 
vision came the figure of “ the brigand,” but 
in a new light, and I began to wonder why I 
should ever have been afraid of him. If his 
bristling moustache, and his brown, seamed 


face were fierce, his eyes were kindly ; and a 
man with eyes like his could surely never 
mean to injure two defenceless lads. But 
why had he tried to intercept us, with up- 
lifted arm, and shouting, bounding toward 
us over the rocks in so determined and 
earnest a fashion ? 

While conning this question, unable t> 
arrive at apy satisfactory answer, I) was 
aware of the noise of carriage-wheels which 
drew up at the door, and the next moment 
Captain Le Page and Mac, the Scotchman. 
were standing beside my rough couch, and, 
as Mac would say,“ spierin’”’ at me. It was 
impossible for me to say much to them, and 
they had to turn their attention to Joe, who 
gave them as full an account as he could of 
the catastrophe. Both the captain and Mr. 
Macpherson were rather shy with “ the 
brigand”’; and, not yet understanding why 
he had tried to bar our way, regarded him. 
with some reason, as the primary cause of 
the accident. They could not converse with 
him, and thereby ascertain why he had 
rushed after us, shouting, across the rocks. 
This shyness was only partially overcome by 
the kindness which he had shown me since 
my disastrous fall. Mac put him aside when 
he would have carried me to the carriage, 
and carried me himself; but neither he nor 
the captain could well prevent him running 
beside the carriage all the way into the 
town. 

When we arrived on the wharf opposite the 
Penelope, the captain and the engineer held 
aconsultation as to what it was best to do 
with me. They were uncertain whether to 
take me aboard at once, and then to summon 
a doctor to examine me, cr to summon the 
doctor first, and advise with him about 
taking me aboard at all. My injuries might 
prove to be of such a nature as to necessitate 
skilful medical supervision for some time, 
and render it impossible for me to proceed 
upon the voyage. “The brigand” was 
eagerly attentive to all they had to say. Of 
course, he could not understand them, but I 
could sce that he had guessed the dilemma 
they were in, and that he was trying to make 
out what they intended to do. They 
decided to send for the stevedore, and ask 
him where a suitable and efficient surgeon 
might be found. As soon as ever the steve- 
dore’s name was mentioned, a light broke 
upon “the brigand’s” face, and he re- 
peated the name. The captain and Mr. 
Macpherson looked at him, and he repeated 
the name again, in ready pantomime ex- 
pressing that he would run and fetch him if 
they desired it, and if we would remain where 
we were until hisreturn. So they waved him 
away. 

In a few minutes he was back again, and 
the stevedore with him—a small man, cor- 
pulent, unctuous, with a scanty but carefully 
combed beard, full lips, and shifty dark eyes. 
and sporting a nail on the little finger of the 
left hand quite two inches long, carefully 
rounded and scraped, and displayed in 
miniature sweeping movements while he 
talked ; somewhat of a dandy, therefore, and 
as different from “ the brigand”” as he could 
well be. 

“ Dion here, capitan,” said the stevedore. 
as he hurried up, with grave concern stamped 
upon his fat face, “ Dion here, capitan, tell 
me all about the young shentlemans. I was 
very sorry for him.” 

“We want a doctor, George,” said the 
captain brusquely, ‘a surgeon, the cleverest 
man you have in the island.” 

“Qui, yes, shust so, capitan. Dion tell 
me you want a doctor, you must bave a 
doctor, at once, now. Well, what will you 
do with the young shentlemans? Take him 
aboard the ship? Or leave him ashore? 
Dion think better to leave him ashore.” 

“That, ig for the doctor to say.”” 


The stevedore shook bis head, and, with 
graceful curve of his left hand, brought 
oungl his long finger-nail. ‘‘ The doctor say 
ertainly, certainly,’ with emphasis upon 
he repetition, “leave him ashore. His 
tm broken, and his—his—’' and, not 
nding the word, he tapped himself upon 
ie shoulder—“ out of joint; so Dion tell 
ve. And the doctor certainly say leave him 
shore.” 

“ But where is the doctor?” 

“* Not far; only a few steps. At the sacra 
ros, the church, you call it, in the hospital 
chind. Very good doctor there, and there 
ie young shentlemans can stay. It is the 
lace. Dion say take him there.” 

“ Dion is very free with his advice.” 

“ Dion’s advice very good.” 

During this time “the brigand” stood 
aietly by. Mac was taking stock of him, 
nd seemed to be more favourably impressed 
ith his appearance. The captain looked at 
im with a closer scrutiny, and at last met 
is clear, calm gaze. 

“We cannot waste any time,” said the 
iptain. “The boy is suffering while we 
e talking. What do you say, Mr. Mac- 
herson ?’” 

“Like Dion, gin that be the name o’ the 
lted gentleman before me. Tak’ the puir 
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‘sat England is dependent on her sailors 
for many of the necessaries of life is 
ipposed to be known to everybody ; yet how 
‘w people realise what curious cargoes 
iany vessels are employed in carrying to 
ud from our shores. 
For instance, cargoes of pit-props to 
1pport the roofs of our coal-mines are con- 
‘antly coming in one direction from Scan- 
inavia, while from another direction vessels 
te bringing marble from the famous 
talian quarries to adorn our buildings; one 
uch, laden with this heavy cargo, recently 
aking forty days from the Lizard to Leith, 
wing to constant adverse winds. 


Whole cargoes of fish are sometimes 
arried from Newfoundland, perhaps as 
any as 200,000 codfish in one vessel. In 


n adjacent part of North America, not long 
xo, 150 cases of lobsters were found floating 
nthe sea, and were picked up by several 
ifferent vessels, and taken into port. They 
ormed part of a large cargo of lobsters 
hipped in a steamer which had been sunk 
y collision; the whole cargo being valued 
t many thousand dollars. Then, also, there 
3 a brisk trade in herrings between this 
ountry and the Continent, as well as in the 
mpty casks and salt which are used in the 
acking of them. Besides which, twice 
ately, small craft with whole cargoes of 
thiting have been wrecked—how the whit- 
1g would have rejoiced when the water got 
ato the holds, if they had only been alive to 
now it! 

Some cargoes are rather objectionable. A 
ailor takes much as a matter of course the 
ast swarms of cockroaches that often ac- 
ompany a sugar cargo; but when it comes 
o manure or guano —with both of which useful 
‘ut unpleasant commodities many a ship is 
died—it is rather different. A cattle-ship 
Iso has an aroma peculiarly its own; but it 
ras even worse when, as bappened recently, 
. steamer laden with hides and sheepskins 
ras driven on shore and partly submerged. 
it first it was hoped that she could be saved, 
ut after atime the stench from the saturated 
argo became ‘so appalling that the salvors 
vere fairly driven away in despair. 
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laddie to the hospital, and let us call for him 
as we return.” 

“ Will you go to the hospital, Tom ?”’ the 
captain asked, turning tome. ‘ You'll have 
a better chance of recovery there—more 
skilled attendance, and more careful nursing, 
than we could give you on board the 
Penelope. We shall have to leave you 
behind, for we cannot stay here, as you 
know. But we shall be back again in tive 
or six weeks, and by that time you 
should be well again. We can pick you up 
in passing, and the homeward voyage will 
thoroughly restore you.” is 

“Yes, I'll go,” said I, not without a tinge 
of disappointment at the loss of the re- 
mainder of the voyage out, but confident in 
the wisdom of ‘the brigand’s” advice, and 
suffering so much that I would have con- 
sented to anything almost in the hope of 
speedy relief. 

George, as the stevedore was familiarly 
called, was made aware of our decision, and 
rapidly conveyed it to Dion. In an instant 
he had lifted me from the carriage, and 
clasped me in his strong arms, the Scotch- 
man not venturing to interfere this time; 
and, followed by the others, he carried me 
up a narrow street, then, turning to the left, 

_ and again to the right, up a long flight of 
(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS CARGOES. 


Then there are dangerous cargoes. Gun- 
powder, dynamite and explosives have, of 
course, 30metimes to be carried across the sea ; 
and it is not long since a vessel with a whole 
cargo of dynamite on board was wrecked on 
a little island off the Irish coast. Danger- 
ous chemicals and acids are usually carried 
on deck, ready to be thrown overboard at a 
moment's notice, though, as a matter of fact, 
this seldom happens: while matches are 
carried in the hold, carefully packed in tin- 
lined cases. Esparto grass, which is shipped 
in large quantities from North America for 
making paper, is very liable to catch fire, 
and with a whole cargo of grass well alight, a 
vessel stands a poor chance if her desired 
haven is far away. And nuts, of which 
large shipments are constantly made, have 
sometimes become sufficiently heated to 
catch fire, and do considerable damage, even 
to an iron steamer. Another dangerous 
cargo is lime. Quite recently, a vessel, lime- 
loaded, sprung a slight leak, by which the 
water got in, and set the lime on fire, when 
the ship was burnt completely. 

During the recent war between China and 
Japan, vessel after vessel cleared from Europe 
for the East, heavily laden with munitions of 
war —field guns and Maxim guns, rifles and 
cartridges, powder and shell —all stowed away 
under deck, under the feet of the sailors. 
All of them, however, arrived safely, and 
delivered their dangerous cargoes without 
mishap, at the same time often earning 
enormous freights; a vessel, perhaps, receiv- 
ing for the carriage of one such cargo more 
than her own actual value, so long as she 
reached her destination with her cargo in- 
tact, and without being stopped or captured 
by some man-of-war. 

It is not always the expected that happens, 
however. The greatest danger to a ship 
laden with brimstone might be thought to 
be from fire ; yet a few months ago one such 
vessel managed to get lost another way—by 
going ashore in a fog. A ship laden with 
3,000 bales of cork ought certainly to succeed 
in crossing the sea in safety; yet, last June, 
one such managed to sit down on a sharp 
rock and split herself in two, when all her 
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stone steps into another narrow street, open- 
ing on which, from a blank wall, was a small 
door. Through the door he went into an 
enclosed court, now dim with the evening 
shadows, and along a tiny colonnade into a 
dimly lighted but spacious and airy room, on 
the far side of which was a row of beds, 
partially occupied. On one of the empty 
beds he placed me, and explained my case 
in rapid tones and vivid illustrative mimicry 
to a Greek priest who had come near, while 
ny friends of the Penelope and the stevedore 
watched and listened, and were ready, if 
need be, to confirm the statement he was 
making. I was becoming excessively wearied. 
The pain was increasing, and I was in danger 
of swooning again. Soon a doctor appeared, 
a brisk little man, with piercing bright eyes, 
and a bird-like face, fetched by the priest 
from the surgery, who, by the briefest ex- 
amination, satisfied himself that my arm 
was broken and my shoulder dislocated. 
With the help of the priest and Dion, whom 
he seemed to know, chloroform was adminis- 
tered, which, because of my weakness and 
suffering, I did not attempt to resist, but 
rather felt glad of, in the prospect of 
temporary ease; and for some hours I must 
have remained completely insensible to what 
was going on around me. 


cargo of cork proved unavailing to float her 
into port. 

The carriage of empty bottles gives em- 
ployment to some small vessels, two unfor- 
tunately having foundered this year in the 
North Sea when so laden. Other vessels 
bring fruit—oranges from Spain, bananas 
from the West Indies, and currants from 
Greece ; and when one such was wrecked off 
the south coast, the sea was strewn with 
floating oranges. In sharp contrast to these 
pleasant cargoes is a cargo of rags from 
the East. From Syria and the Le- 
vant enormous bales of old greasy rags are 
shipped to this country—often so foul that 
at the time of a cholera scare strong objec- 
tion has been raised to their being landed at 
all. However, wonderful transformations take 
place, and what was once a cargo of the 
dirty, evil-smelling, cast-off garments of un- 
washed Eastern peoples, loathed by the 
sailors, and generally avoided as much 
as possible, becomes in time the material 
familiarly known as “shoddy.” 

Then there are many large steamers now 
called “tank’’ steamers, the holds of 
which are built as huge tanks for carrying 
liquid petroleum. The cargo is pumped in 
and out through pipes, and quite recently 
when one such pipe broke during the process 
of discharging, a quantity of petroleum was 
pumped out into the harbour, and lost before 
the disaster was noticed. When such a 
steamer cannot get a cargo of petrcleum, 
she has to fall back on something similar, if 
possible. One such attempted to carry a 
cargo of molasses in her tanks from Cuba. 
During the voyage, she struck on some rocks, 
and though ultimately she got off again, in 
this case the cargo of molasses stood a 
good chance of arriving at its destination in 
a rather sea-watery condition, even if free 
from the flavour of petroleum. 

Another curious cargo is that composed 
solely of bones. These are used in the 
manufacture of manure, and are often 
brought from Brazil, in which case they are 
generally the bones of horses and cattle; 
but human bones have before now been dug 
up and carried .in \cargoés) across the sex. 
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An amusing instance of this was reported 
some years ago, when a foreign barque 
loaded a cargo of bones from Egypt. After 
being some time at sea, she was deliberately 
abandoned by her crew, who alleyed that she 
was haunted by the ghosts of the departed 
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warriors, who objected to the removal of their 
earthly remains from their place of sepulchre 
to a manure factory. This was the sole 
reason given for the ship's abandonment; 
for she was subsequently picked up by a 
steamer, some cf whose crew were sufli- 


ciently strong-minded to navigate the vessel 
—departed warriors and their ghosts 
included—safely into port, thus earning fur 
themselves the customary salvage-money in 
consequence. 
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A QUEER PET: THE BARN OWL. 


OW escarer are always very quick in finding 
out those interested in birds, and likely 
purchasers of their wares; and thus from 
time to time I have had offered to me 
various out-of-the-way pets, as they know 
that I seldom refuse to buy anything at all 
curious. 

Late one night, however, a boy came with 
a cardboard box, from which proceeded a 
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with long white down of the very fluffiest 
description, so that it resembled very much 
a powder-puff supported on two white and 
very knock-kneed legs, while its two black 
eyes stared solemnly from an elongated 
triangular face. Its appetite was enormous, 
and the umount of meat devoured at the 
first meal made me wonder how the parent 
owls are able to keep their large and hungry 


most prodigious hissing. ‘ Would I buy this 
‘ere? he laconically asked, and on opening 
the cage, Isaw a white fluffy object like a toy 
lamb. which, from the noise it made, ap- 
peared to have swallowed a steam-engine, 
which had disagreed with it. At first I really 
thought it was some clockwork toy, and 
refused to have it, till I saw what it really 
was—a young Barn Owl, fresh from the nest 
in an old barn at Chingford. 

Any object more ludicrous in appearance 
than it presented at this timeit is impossible 
i imagine. The whole bird, with the excep- 

vu of the face and legs, was thickly covered 


family supplied with food; for they fre- 
quently lay as many as seven eggs in some 
hollow tree, or on the cobwebbed rafter high 
up in the roof of an old barn, and even, it 
has been known, in some old-fashioned 
pigeon-cote, in peaceable proximity to the 
pigeons’ nests and young ones. 

After the hatching, when they have to 
provide food for their growing family, all of 
them possessing prodigious appetites, the 
amount of yood they do in freeing the 
fields of mice and rats is incalculable. Like 
all other birds of prey. they invariably eject, 
in the form of pellets, all the more, indiges- 


tible part of their food, such as the bones 
and fur, and by examining these pellets, 
which are generally to be found in or near 
their nest or roosting-place, it can be agcer- 


tained with the most absolute certainty upon 
what they have been feeding. 

In Seebohm’s “ History of British Birds” 
mention is made of 700 pellets of this owl, 


which were carefully examined by a Dr. 
Altum. In them were found the remains of 
16 bats, 2,513 mice, 1 mole, and 22 birds, of 


which 19 were sparrows; and again of 
20 freshly killed rats being found at a 
nest. 

To return, however, to “ Thomas,” as the 
iresh arrival in my pet family was called. He 
soon lost his downy coat, which gradually 
became loose and fell off, as the feathers 
formed underneath, and very handsome he 
looked in his coat of yellowish buff, beauti- 
fully spotted and marked, and waistcoat of 
pire silky white, sparingly ornamented 
with minute black spots. 

He now inhabits during the daytime a 
box placed inside a large cage of wire-net- 
ting about six feet by five, so that, whenever 
he feels inclined, he can come out for exer- 
cise, and he generally does come out several 
times during each day—sometimes even in 
the most brilliant sunshine; and every 
evening he sits on the top ofhis box, and flies 
up and down from a large branch of a tree, 
which forms a perch. He knows his name, 
or possibly recognises our voices if we call 
him, and nearly always replies with a hiss, 
even if he does not wake up more completely, 
and nod his head and roll about in a most 
grotesque fashion. Altogether he is very 
interesting, and causes much amusement to 
visitors, some of whom come on purpose to 
make his acquaintance. 

The most amusing performance, however, 
came off one day when I first presented to 
his notice a live mouse. Until then, he had 
been fed on cut-up meat, and so was perfectly 
unaccustomed to live food. On this occasion, 
I took a mouse by the tail out of a trap, and 
held it in front of him until he grabbed it in 
his heak. Ofcourse I let go of my end of 
the mouse, but its struggles alarmed poor 
Tommy to such a degree that he threw 
himself on his batk in a most despairing 
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attitude, with his legs in the air, which 
clutched frantically at my hand, and inflict- 
ing @ grievous scratch; and then opened 
his beak to utter a dismal shriek of dismay. 
Of course the mouse escaped, not much the 


worse for the encounter. I was just in time 
to stop it, and Tommy presently had his 
revenge in a cheap sort of way, by regaling 
himself on its dead carcass. Since then he 
has only had dead game, for fear of acci- 
dents. 

He is, by the bye, very particular about 
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his food—likes it fresh, and doesn’t like fat, 
spitting it out in the most contemptuous 
fashion. In the daytime I have to stick 
the food almost into his mouth, and it i, 
very funny to see him fumbling about, fecl- 
ing for it, and nibbling my fingers; but on 
one occasion, when he must have been more 
lively than usual, a sparrow perched on the 
wire-netting overhead, as he sat on the top 
of his box, and I saw him look up, and 
immediately fly up and strike at the sparrow 
with his claws, turning over to do it just 
as he reached the top of the cage. The 
wire-netting saved the sparrow, which other: 
wise would have come to an untimely end. 
No hawk could have made a better swoop. 

In keeping owls in captivity, as, indeed, 
is the case with all the birds of prey, it is 
necessary now and then to give them a 
mouse or bird. They will live on butcher's 
meat. but for them to thrive properly it is 
necessary for them to have feathers or fur 
to bring up in the before-mentioned pellets. 
If birds are not readily to be got, a chicken's 
head from the poulterer’s can be given now 
and again, and answers the purpose very well 
after it has been well smashed with a hammer. 
In fact, the larger hawks which are strong 
enough to pull it to pieces can be almost kept 
entirely on this food, which can be procured 
at a very cheap rate almost anywhere. 

It need not be pointed out that they 
should have a large space in which to show 
themselves off and keep. themselves in a 
healthy condition; not much pleasure is 
to be had in keeping such large bird 
cramped up in some old box, where they 
cannot be seen properly, and where the 
nature of the birds’ food and the remnants 
left uneaten soon cause a most unsavoury 
smell. 
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IL—Lire IN THE CANADIAN NorTA-West Mocuntep Poticer. 


AR away, on the borders of civilisation. gin the 

“Great Lone Land," in the land of vast prairies, 
of mighty mountains, of rushing rivers, in the land 
erstwhile the home of the buffulo, is established a small 
crpsof soldiery—the Canadian North-West Mounted 
Polica, Only a few handred men, and yet, from Mon- 
tina to the Slave Lake, from Manitoba to the Rockies, 
Gey nave male British law and British justice a 
terror to evildoers. Only a few hundred men, and yet 
Uiey maintain law and order throughout an extent of 
seufwildernesa, measured by tens of thousands of 
square miles. Splondid riders, crack shots, many 
of them exper plainsmen, and all of high intelligence, 
fey are probably unequalled by any similar organisa: 
ton in the world. 

Every year the force is recruited by a large number 
of young Englishmen, who drift into soldiering from a 
rarlety of causes. Some of them are clerks from 
Lomlen or other English centzes, tired of a city life, 
and to see something of.the world. Others 
re perhaps *.na‘er-do-weels,” packed off from home in 
‘lisgruce, and’ hoping to retrieve and prove their man- 
‘wed by conquering fortune in a distant land. Others 
have come to the North-West to farm, and, finding 
that their golden dreams of a speedy fortune do not 
“un out,” as we say here, have tired of the endless 
plolding, if not actual drudgery, of colonial farm life. 
But whether clerka, aristocrats, or farmers, all have 
that hot Anglo-Sexon blood, that innate desire for a 
‘rild, free life, that burning thirst for travel and adven- 
ture, which make the British trooper unrivalled for 
vluck and grit, and reckless dashing bravery. 
__In view-of ‘the fact that so many young English 
ivte see,emlinted in its ranks—lads with mothers and 
“mthers and sisters nt home—a brief account of the 
\fe may not prove uniuteresting, or uninstructive 
“Rber. “Doubtless many an English lad is thinking 
over his future course in life. Crowded out at home, 
‘e ireams of colonial life, and the joys of the frontier. 
| shail endeavour to tell him in thia brief paper 
~tactly what he may expect to mcet in Western Canada 

roth the advantages and the drawbacks—also the 
uilification necessary for the life. 

In the frst place.-let me say that, unless a lad is 
Pectectly-etrong-aftd healthy physically, unless he has 
4 thoroughly sound constitution, he had better never 
think of following the life, or, indeed, frontier life of 
any kind. There may be numberless hardships and 
privationsto undergo. The rigours of the climate (both 
‘eat and cold), the difficulties and dangers of the 
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BY AN EX-MEMBER OF THE Force. 


wilderness, the perils met in the discharge of his 
duties, must all be faced and overcome. Many of the 
supposed necessaries, and all the luxuries, of life 
must be freely abandoned for months together. and he 
must be content to give up at times all the culture and 
refinements of civilisation. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, the life has many ad- 
vantages. Ah! the joy, the intoxication, of a mad 
headiong gallop over the prairie, boundless as the ocean 
itself. Ah! the delight of lying stretched ont on the 
mountain-side, watching the white clouds drifting by 
at your feet. Ah! the sweetness in one’s nostrils of 
the ozone-laden air of the wilderness. Ah! the decp, 
heartfelt happiness of lying beside the camp fire at 
night, idly watching the sparka flying upward into 
the darkness, and pondering over the pictures unfolding 
themeelves in the glowing embers. The sweet whis- 
pering of the wind in the pines, the murmur of the 
mountain stream, the plaintive cry of a passing bird, 
the distant, quavering, long-drawn howl of a wolf, 
Dlend into the sweetest of harmony—a harmony 
which rises above the petty cares and vexations of life, 
a harmony that lulls us into a perfect peace and rest- 
fulness. To lie upon the breast of Nature, to commune 
with her in all her varying moods, is, indeed, to live. 

The full strength of the force is nominally 1,000 
men, thoughactually it is only about 800. It is divided 
into ten troops, stationed at different posts throughout 
the North-West. From each of these main posts a 
number of smaller stations, or detachments, radiate in 
every direction, and constant communication is kept up 
Detween them, Thus the whole conntry is covered 
like a network by a most efficient system of patrolling. 
‘A map of the North-West showing the police posts and 
patrols resembles nothing so much as a gigantic 
spider's web, And very watchful, indeed, are the 
spiders to see that nothing goes wrong within the 
limits of their web, or, at any rate, that the wrongdoer 
is speedily canght and punished. The force is under 
the immediate control of a commissioner and assistant 
commissioner, with superintendents and inspectors 
as junior officers, The enlisted men are constables, 
and there is the usual complement of non-commis- 
sioned officers—sergeants, corporals, etc. 

The requirements for enlistment are ns follows: A 
recruit must be over § feet 8 inches in height, over 3% 
inches chest measurement, over 21 years of age, and 
under 175 lb. weight. He must be active and able- 
bodied, of thoroughly sound constitution, must under- 
stand the care and management of horses, and be able 


to ride well. In addition, he must produce certificates 
of good moral character, ' None of these rules are inter- 
preted very literally—in fact, a good man is seldom 
turned away for feiling to come up to the above official 
standard. For example: if a likely-looking lad of 17 
years of age presents himeclf to the recruiting officer, 
he will be taken on as a special, and ina year or tw 
entered on the roll as a full constable. Or. a man may 
wish to join who has had no nearer acquaintanceship 
with a horve tian to occasionally see one in the dis- 
tance. Yet if he is likely to make a good soldier this 
will not prevent his enlistment. 

A recruit is provided with a free kit upon joining, 
and a most excellent and complete one it is. In addi- 
tion to the entire outGt of a regular cavalryman, he 
receives many articles of clothing which the exigencies 
of the climate demand. Fur caps, fur coats, buckskin. 
mittens, and moosehide moccasins, ensure his comfort, 
or at least his life, during the long oold North-Wes: 
winter, when his duty calls him away from his comfort- 
able barracks. During his term of service (which is five 
years) he receives periodical issues of clothing, suf- 
ficient to keep his wantrobe in a state of efficiency. 
The rations issued are excellent. Plain food, but 
plenty of it, and generally well-cooked. Meat three 
times a day, butter, sugar, tea, coffee, rice. eto. : the 
food supplied leaves nothing to be complained of in 
this particular. The first year of his service a man re- 
ceives 50 cents (28.) per diem, and for each additiona! 
Year of his term 5 cents (24d) is added. At the end of 

is five yenrs’ service, should he re-engage, he receives 
75 ceuta (3s.) per diem. A corporal receives 75 cents, 
a sergeant one dollar (41.), and @ staff sergeant one 
dollar to a dollar and a half (6s.) per diem. As there 
are liberal pensions after 15 or more years’ service, and 
none of the stoppages that reduce theordinary soldier's 
pay to a mere pittance, this is very good pay indeed. 
Food, clothing, everything a man needs, is provided. 
and, if he is deairons of so doing, he can save nearly all 
the pay that he receives. 

Life in the force presents several distinct phases, ap'i 
we Will first deal with the life of the newly joinet 
recruit. His first few months of service are spent a’ 
Regina, the capital of the North-West, and the hea. 
quarters and depdt of the force, where he is put throug’: 
a regular course of instruction. He rides and drills, 
drills and rides—particularly rides, until he is heartils 
sick of the sight of a drill-sergeant or a riding-mast. 
Throughout the extremely painful period spent in 
acquiring a military seat, he is upheld by the thourh: 
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that it is only for a very few mouths. As le works 
upward from the awkward to No.1 squad, and from 
4 to No, 1 ride, he {4 always looking forwenl to the 
time when he shall be dismissed from rides and drills, 
and transferred far from Rezina with its “ rookies” 
(reernits), its riding sehool, and its parnde ground. 

In addition to the training of the soldier, he receives 
instruction In many subjects bearing upon his future 
work. Polive duties, a smattering of law, veterinary 
care of transpert and sudldlery, all receive due 
attention, Heis taught to shoe a horw, to drive two 
horses or four, and by actual experience is initiated 
into the many s~ nid niysteries of “camping out.” 

During the day bis time is fully oceupiel. The 
horses have to be attended to at least three times exch, 
day, he has his parwles, his lectures, wil an oecasional 
fatigue. In the intervals of duty he must be cl 
his kit, polishing, burnishing, and brushing, for 
liness is the first requisit: of a soldier, 
although light, the duty during the daytime is co 
tinuous, With the exeeption of doing his turn on 
rl which comes around every week or so, his 
evenings are altogether his own, and he ean choose be- 
tween a dozen different amusements, 

Tn the barracks there is a well-equipped gymnasium, 
concert ha’l, where frequent entertainments are given, 
the usual canteen with its piano and billiard tables, a 
good reading-room, with the illustrated papers and 
maguzines. chess, draughts, ete. and a well-stocked 
library. Should he desire to do’ so, he can visit the 
town of Regina, about a mile from barracks, where 
there are varieus amusements for him to choose from, 
If he be fondof athletics, he wi L find plenty of time for 
exercise and practice, Cricket, football, and, in fact 
athletics of all kinda, are fostered and encouraged b 
the authorities, and usually one or two afternoons each 
week are set apart for practice, Generally some of the 
oficers play with the men, and on the cricket or foot- 
ball Geld drop all their official authority.and meet with 
the enlisted men on terms of perfect equality. 
A propos ot officers and men, I may siy here, that if a 
inin behaves as a gentleman, he ix always treated as 
one by his officers, for the latter realise that there are 
many gentlemen in the enlisted as well as in the 
commissioned ranks, 

Unce through his course of training and transferred 
from It ‘a new phase of the life beging, and a 
much pleasanter one, He has now much more time 
to himself, the discipline is not go strict, and there are 
not nearly so many parades, Best of all, a con. 
siderable portion of his time is now spent patrolling 
the prairie, far from barrw:ks and civilisation, and 
here he is as absolutely fre> and masterless ax though 
he did not wear the Queen's umform. Prairie fires 
have to be fought, horse thieves and desperadoes chased 
and caught, Indian reserves patrolled, the observance 
‘of the game and fishery laws enforce |, settlers looked 
after, lost horses hunted. and a thousand other duties 
to be performed, that necessitate a constant life in the 
saddle, 

What n crand life it is to be sent off with a few 
kindred spirits, for a 20)-mile ride through the wilder- 
ness! Travelling by day over the vast prairics, 
bivonacking at night beneath the stars, inhaling the 
pure sweet desert air, far from dusty books and mouldy 
jarchments! Yet we have a book ever open befure us 
—the Book of Nature—that book which the more and 
more engrosses is as we dip the more and more deeply 
into its pages—that book of which we can never tire. 
What sweet songs it contains, what glorious pictures, 
what grand thoughts, what noble aspirations ! Cradled. 
in the lap of Nature, enraptured by the spell of her 
constant presence, surrounded by all her majesty and 
heanty, how emall. how very small, appear most of the 
aims of life, how petty seem the jars, the wranglings, 
and the strifes of the workaday world ! 

“This is one side of the picture ; the reverse is not so 
pleasing. Can you endure hunger—bitter, biting 
hunger? have you ever suffered from thirst, rea 
thirst ? can you patiently bear the extremes of heat 
and cold—heat that blisters, and cold that freezes 
every exposed portion of the body? can you, while 
every nerve and muscle is throbbing with fatigue and 
weariness, clinch your teeth, and say “I will go on"? 
You can? then hey for the merry, merry life of the 
wilderness! If you do not care to face all this, better 
remain quietly at home. 

If a lad is making a fair living in England, and is 
reasonably contented, by all means let him stay there. 
tut if there doer not seem to be a place for him at 
home, if he is dissatisfied with the quiet life, if he longs 
to taste “the sweetness of the desert air,” if he means 
to see the world and men, then I say, let him come 
and join the force. He might do much worse, particu- 
larly ff he has a small capital, 

‘A young man coming out to Canaia with a little 
money, and at once investing it, will nine times out of 
ten lose it. Five years in the police will give him a 
moat valuable experience, if nothing else, and he can at 
any time purchase his discharge for a «mall sum. A 
steady, smart man is reasonably sure of promotion as 
high as staff-sergeant ; to obtain a commission requires 
political influence, 

One last worl. As in all newer countries, vice of 
every kind is rampant, and temptations of all kinds 
surronnd one on every side. One great lesson that life 
teaches is that, no matter how clever or well-educated 
@ man may be, let him yield to vice and he is cut of the 
race, his hope of a record on the tablets of time is gone. 
So, my bor, make up your mind to live, wherever you 
may be, whatever evil influences may surround you, as 
a Christian gentieman, than which there is no higher 
aim in life. 


A. Cunptie Taomsun. 
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A SCHOOLBOY'S LETTERS 


CorrEcTED AND Revirep ny W. E. C. 


I. 


71 Y DEAR UNcLE,—I'm sorry to say I've been in 
al trouble once more, but it really isn*t my fault this 
time. You are a good, kind uncle,and that is why Tam 
writing to teli you all about it. 

On my eixlith birthday, when yon sent me five 
shillings to keep in. my money-box ‘until Christmas, I 
put it in at once, I rattled the box ever so many times, 
Just to see if it was there, and I never once thought of 
taking it oat. Then I went and whistled for Harry 
Baynes, to tell him how kind you were. Harry wanted 
me to spend it, but I satd, “No, never!" and then he 
suid, “Let us yo to the market and eee the man who 
sells physic and draws teeth.” 

T agreel to this, and then Harry said, “Suppose 
somebody breaks into your house and steals your five 
shillings while you are away !" 

I had not thought of that, uncle, and I knew you 
would not like burglars to get my money, so we went 
back to our house, and I soon hal the five shillings 
safely inside my pocket. I said t> Harry. “ Remember, 
I'm not going to spend a penny until Christmag” 

“ Of course not,” replied Harry ; “come along.” 

‘Then we watched the man who selle physic for a 
shilling and draws teeth for nothing. You ought to 
come and eee him, uncle. He fs clever. He's ax sharp 
aa a squirrel, I like watching him better than a 
circus. 

Well, on that day not many people had toothache, 
which was a pity. Very few went up, although the 
man begged hard, so Harry said, “You get a tooth 
drawn, The poor fellow looks miserable for want of 
exerciee, und I'm sure you look a3 though you had 
toothache.” 

Then, uncle, my tooth did begin to ache dreadfully 
bad, 50, in order to encourage the poor man, I went on 
his platform, and before I could point out the bad tooth, 
he had itin his * electric tweezers.” It did hurt, uncle, 
but I did not scream. Harry said I ought to buy a 
bottle of physic from the poor man, ar it would look 
mean. I hate to be thonght mean, uncle, and the poor 
fellow was selling such a few bottles, that I bought one 
for a shilling. 

This is what was printed on the bottle: “ A specific 
for rheumatic affections, eczema, erysipelas and in- 
flamation—to be ueel externally.” I have spelt it cor- 
rectly, for I have copied it from the label. 

Harry said, “It's a pity to waste good stnff. It’s 
sure to be for toothache, or the man who sold it would 
not draw teeth, Let us take a dose to keep tooth- 


ache away.” So ve ialata-e, and then I hal coe 
Tt was nasty, but that shows it was good, dern't 1, 
uncle? 

We next went to look at the guines-pigs and whe 
mice, and we passed a man who was selling dogs + 
poor little thing—a thoroughbred ball-pup lock 
starved to death, Todid feel sorry for it. It leo 
at me #o pitifully. and 1 could see tears ranning «: 
its face. The owner of the dog xaw us looking, a: 
he «aid, “Ten shillings buys it | When properly f- 1, 
will be worth ten pounds.” 

Just fancy, uncle, ten ponds for ten shilling: 
raid, “I've only got four shillings ; will you 
until T sell it for ten pounds, and then 1 will pay yoo 
the rest 

He replied, * Let me look at your money.” 


T showed it to him. and althoagh he lcoket 
TuMan, be was a generous man, for he said, *T 
4 yet a bargain.” 
Powas se etal an Tconkl soon feed it up, ar» 


ten pounds and then LE eogld put your mer 
rh inte my box, Besides, the poor dog cried ©, 

he licked iy face so lovingly. Lhe poor thing « 
washing bully. Harry wished to take it fora 
the river, but ft looked too hungry to swim, and i 
afraid that, with such a weight of dirt upon 
won'd sink ; so [decided to carry him bome am. 


him. 
On our way we christened hin “ Towser." When 
arrived home, there was nobely there except Ta 


wy Dashy und stout on end wh 


ral a bite, ail then there was a fight. 
Co the dog, and nearly serutehed his eyes 
‘Towser shook her off, but Tabby retarned to t 
with repewed ener rratebed his 
it bleed. and thus dri st blood. The 
Dat early in the thinl reund the tide turned. 
grabbed Tabby sav in the middle of the bac! 
shook her like a rat until she died. 

‘Then mother and dad came home. Mother cris 
when she saw the dead cat, Harry mn away, a 
was lucky for me that he did, or he would have «+ 
dad thrash me and send me to bed. I do ne: ~ 
much care about that, uncle, but he actually tur. 
poor Towser out of the house. I am so sorry. |i: 
‘loes not know that it will be worth ten pound: 
few days. Will you write and tell him, uncle 7 
will believe yon, 

T shall never sleep to-night. J. shall be thinkirs 
how sorry I am that your five shillings a: 
gone, and how Ioncly poor Towser will be. Po. 
dear old Towser! I hope Harry finds him, er : 
pounds will be thrown away. “I feel eo sick ai 
iniserable, uncle. I think I'll take another du-~ 
that physic, and then try to go to sleep. 

Your loving nephew. 
Tromir. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


BRISTOL AND GREAT 
DISCOVERIES. 


Fary in 1497 the Atlantic explorer Cabot sailed {0 
Bristol, and on June 24 he discovered Labrador. Tt > 
wus followed by the exploration of the coasts of Fler. 
Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. These events wi. ' 
commemorated this year by the Bristol Corpor. 
and by the Royal Society of Canada, At Halifax, 
Scotia, a monument or tablet will be erected. Th 
Cabot waxa Genoese, it was under the auspices of Heur: 
Vil, that he sailed to Labrador. 
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THE LETTER “4H.” 


Mn. J.J. SPRAGGAN, of Southport, writes: “An 
quaintance of a Mr. Hillier met him one morning wit! 
question, *‘Ow is your ‘ealth to-day, Mr. “Illier?” *\! 
name is not "Illier,’ sald Mr. H. * Well,’ said the ot! +> 
‘if a haiteh, and a he, and two bels, anda hi, and a |. 


and a har don’t spell ‘Illier, what on hearth do ¢ 
spell ? 
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HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP PEDESTAL WRITING-TABLE. 


HERE is scarcely a house in which some old boxes 
may not be found ; boxes such as wine and other 
goods are sent out in, and which have been put out of 
the way in the lumber-room, and which, if not event- 
wally broken up, may often be made into useful articles 
forthe house. I haye scen, for instance, dressing-tables, 
sideboards, and book-cases made from old packing-cases, 
and which, when stained, look very well indeed. 


By J. E. Macruar. 


of the screws being flush with the wood, otherwise the 
drawer will not work easily. The spaces below these 
can be used for the waste-paper basket, ete. Avr (fi. 1), 
where the hoxes are joined, a strip of wood should be 
nailed, to add to the nppearance of the table ; the heads 
of the nails must be driven below the surface with a 
punch, and the holes thus made filled in with putty, 
previously mixed with a little powdered ochre. 


WriTINc-TABLE COMPLETE. 


Thinking, then, that there must be many readers of 
the “ Boy’s Own Paper” who wish to a service- 
able and cheap writing-table, but cannot afford to buy 
one, I intend in the following lines to describe the 
bocslggd in which I made one for less than two shil- 
ings. 

The first process is to make the pedestals. For these 
will be required four boxes, each 15 in. by 174 by 144. 
Tate's sugar boxes are the most convenient when cut to 
the proper size. If these are not to be found in the 
house, they can be procured from any grocer for a few 


pence. 

Well, then, having got them and cut them to the 
right size, they are now placed in position, that is (two 
one on top of the other for each side, and fastened 
together at the join by means of screws. 

Now take a piece of wood 3 ft. 8 in. long, 13 in. wide, 
and din. thick. Planethisperfectly smooth, also using 
glass-paper if necessary, and having cut two slots in the 
uyvo top boxes 5 in, from the top, to take it, place it in 
yesition B fig. 1; a strip of wood, the same thickness 
as that from which the box is made, is also screwed 
along the top of the boxes, A (fig.1). It will now be 


seen that there are two spaces at the top of the boxes, 
and one in between them ; these are for the drawers, 
which we will now describe. They simply consist of 
tlat boxes, The two side drawers are 14 inches long, 
13 inches wide, and 8} inches deep. The sidex and 
fronts having been cut to size should now be well dove- 
tailed together ; if you are not a good hand at dove- 
tailing, they may be made in this manner (see fig. 2). 

Lay the front of drawer (inside upwards) on the table, 
and holding the side at right-angles to it, mark off the 
space it occupies, from the end, then with a tenon saw 
cat along this mark half-way through the wood ; now 
place in the press and saw down the other way so as to 
take the corner out; the sides and fronts having been 
‘thus treated may now be firmly screwed together. The 
bottoms may be made from any thin wood (those in 
which Keen's mustard is sent out will do), and 
stould first be glued, and then tacked on with fine 
brads, The middledrawer is made in the same manner, 
cnly l inch shorter in the front and back. 

e spaces immediately below the drawers on either 
sideare now to be divided off into pigeon-holes D (fig. 1). 
For this match-boarding may be used ; cut three pieces 
of tzis to size, and screw from top and bottom, the heads 


Two strips of wood must also be screwed on, on a 
Jevel with that on which the drawer rests, and inside 
the boxes. The pedestals and drawers being finished, 
the top slab now remains to be made. For this will be 
required a board 3 feet 10 inches long, 2 feet wide and 
dineh thick. If you caunot easily get such a board, 
the top may be made of match-boarding ; about five 
lengths will be sufficient. These—viz. the lengths of 
match-boarding—having been fixed together, and strips 
of wood } inch thick and 2 inches wide (see fig. 3, a,b) 
screwed on the under-surface at a distance of 16 


Fig, 2 


inches from the ends, to keep it firm, when placed on 
the boxes, the crevices must be filled in with putty, 
prepared in a similar manner to that already described : 
the reason of this being that it is not possible to stain 
putty owing to its being oily. Now stain the whole 
table, and, if necessary, give two or three coats, allowing 
it to thoroughly dry between the different coats. Such 
pieces of wood as stand upright are better stained before 
xing, and laying flat, as the stain may gradually flow 
down 'to the lower end, and consequently the depth of 
colour will not beeven. | When dry, it may be varnished 
or not, according to choice. 


Fic. 3.—Bacx View or Tor Stas. 


A, 2, Strips of wood to k-ep firm when placed upon the 
boxes, ¢,¢, Spaces occupied by the pedestals when 
slab is placed in position. 


Now cut ont a piece of thin American cloth, 30 inches 
long and 14 inches wide, and glue in on the top slab, 
leaving a margin all round. By far the best plan is to 
get some veneer, and glue a narrow border all round. 
and let the American cloth into the space left. It 
should here be added, before proceeding farther, that 
all parts that are to be stained must be made thoroughly 
smooth by using glass-paper. The handles may now 


be put on the drawers; the own ones look the 
best, an do not cateh the wi chain while writing ; 

‘3 may also be added if wished. Having pureliused 
lrawer-lock " from: an jronmonger, it is to be put on 
in the following manner. Holding it against the inside 
of the drawer, mark with a pencil round that part 
touched by the box of the lock, then cnt out asn ficient 
space to allow the box to lie evenly in it, bore a hele 
through the front of the drawer at the point where the 
pin projects, and large enough for the key to work 
easily in and out; now remove enough of the wood to 
allow the lock to sink into a1 sh with the 
at the top as well as the back, Now screw the loc 
Having done this, rub the tongues of the lock with in 
or, better still, with some of the blackened grease frum. 
your oil-stone, push in the drawer and turn the k 
hard as you can, then take out the drawer again. 
with a chisel remove the wood touched by the g 
aud sufficiently deep to allow the tongues to wor 
easily, When you will be able to lock the drawer, T1 
may be divided up into separate compartments, for 
venience in holding papers, And when this has been 
done the table is finished. 

In conclusion, 1 may add that it took me exactly a 
week to complete mine, aud two or three frieinis to 
whom I lave shown it have expressed a desire 
so cheap and useful a writing-table. 


RAYNE'S MOTTO. 


By W. E. CuLE. 
Is 
R= was our Captain, sir, 
Stalwart ard tall ; 
First on the Latin list, 
First on the ball. 
This was the word be gave, 
Earnest and low, 
When on the ficld we stood, 
Facing the foe: 
“Now you are ready, lads, 
Work heart and soul. 
Keep straight and steady, lads: 
Play for a Goal!” 


PLA 
Starting to closing, sir, 
Rayne was the same, 
Wearing his motto well 
Right through the game. 
tnt, when our triumph-shout 
Rang loud and high, 
‘Tnrning to answer us, 
‘This was his ery 
hout, lads, with heart and sou! - 
Yes, yon have done it! 
Played steady for your G 
Played for and won it 


Ik 

Rayne left St. Martin's, sir, 
One summer's day ; 

We of the upper forms 
Cheered him away. 

Then, at the outer gate, 
Pausing a while, 

Kindly the Doctor said — 
Said with a smile: 


“Now you are ready, lad, 
Work heart and soul. 

Keep straight and steady, lad ; 
Play for THE GoaL!” 


qv. 
Home went the lesson, then, 
Straight asa die. 
Rayne, in the after-years, 
Gave his reply. 
Out in the Master's field, 
Toiling on steadily, 
Diel in the harness, ir, 
Joyfully, readily. 
Played up with heart and soul— 
Yes, he had done it! 
Played for the noblest Goal, 
_Played for andwon it! 


{ 
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Nomex To ContumeTons.—AN manuscripts inteaded 
Sor thy Boy's OWN Paren should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sende~ clenrly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
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must be given, Miscel- 

Taneous voluntary con- 

> tributions are sent in too 

great numbers to be re- 

turned unless stamps are 

sent lo cover postage, and 

the Edttor cannot corre 

spond regarding them, 

or hold himself in any 

way responsible fo 

length of detention’ or 

accidental loss, though 

ceery care is taken. The number 

of MSS. sent to the Office is so great 

that a considerable time must 

necessarily elapse before their 

turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted _manu- 

scripts is made on publication 

of the monthly part containing them. The 

receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts 

to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, 

with liberty for them, at their discretion, (0 

publish such’ works separately. Republica- 

tion by authors on their own account must 

always be the subject of special arrangement 
befure submitting their MSS, 


E. F. J.—A ring runs on the mast, to this 
the halliard is fastened, it i 

hooked the head of the sail, at the place shown in th. 
drawing. Your sail is badly drawn, aud will ne 
work ; copy that given in the article. and be particu- 
lar about the angle. The sail is roped round the edge 
in a full-sized boat, but not ina model. 2. Ventrilo- 
quism is in parts 10 and 11 of our “ Indoor Games.” 

Atrua.—Apply at Trinity House, Tower Hill. All the 
English lighthouses and lightships are under its 
control, and it makes the appointments, 

H. Winxtss.—The address was given, and you should. 
apply there for the information, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Etcureentn Serres.) 
[Continued from p. 208.) 


VIII. Picture-Frame Making. 
i this subject we offered Prizes to the value 
of Three Guineas for the best Picture 
Frame, both design and workmanship being 
taken into account. 

We regret to report that only a yery small 
number of our readers took part in this 
effort; and fretwork and cork as material 
are about equally divided in the choice of 
competitors. Our award is as follows : 


Prizes—I5s. each, 
SAMUEL Hvmrurey, Post-Office, Uleeby, Lines. 
Frep WILEY, Thicket, Priory Lodge, Yorks, 
Prize —10s. 6d. 


James A. McLi , 31 Christopher Street, Belfast. 


Prizes—is, 6d. each, 
W. P. McLrvenry, 31 Ohristopher Street, Belfast, 
HERBERT YounG, 27 Aberdeen Road, Highbury, >. 


This amount is the utmost we can award 
in this subject, and no Certificates can be 
given except to the Prize-winners. 


IX. Carving and Fretwork. 


The only Prize we are able to award it 
this competition is one of 10s. 6d. to 


Wittiam McGReEGor, 156 Bedford Road, Bootle, 2¢3" 
Liverpool. 


No Boal of Merit can be given. 
Google 
ro) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; 


OR, FROM TO REGIONS 
TORRID OF 
ZONES PERPETUAL 


SNOW. 


By Gorpon StaBwes, m.p., c.m., R.N., 


Awthor of “ Our Home in the Silver "In the 
Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of 
the Good Ship * Boreas,” ete. 


S (With Mlustrations by W. Txomas Sarva.) 


CHAPTER XV.—FITTING OUT OF THE “SOUTHERN CROSS.” 
Ww™ Frank Hardinge and Tom Randolph returned to | : 
Brisbane they both took up their quarters in the a ae 
beautiful home of Captain Deadeye. TTT 6 
“I've seen the winning yacht turned into-a trawler.”* 
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Jansen had gone back to his den, and 
every day for weeks—busy weeks they 
were—the three friends came for some 
hours to assist him in packing his boxes 
for Europe. 

There was a deal to be done, I assure 
you. All the specimens, birds, reptiles, 
and insects had to be carefully gone over 
again, and freshly seen to as’ regards 
preservatives, rough stuffing, and more 
artistic packing. 

Each specimen, too, had to be labelled 
with name and number in a catalogue that 
the naturalist compiled, and in this cata- 
logue, which really read like a novel, was 
given the place, the scenery around, and 
day and date of capture, with all other 
matters that might be of interest to him- 
self some day, or to the world at large, in 
case of his deniise. 

Sometimes the four friends would remain 
together till nearly sunset, but Solomon 
always brought them tea, and what with 
pleasant chat—Deadeye usually smoking, 
sailor-fashion, over his work—the time used. 
to wear away wonderfully quickly. 

“ And now,”’ Jansen would say, stretch- 
ing himself a little wearily—-it is only when 
pleasant work is finished that a real worker 
does feel weary—‘ now, miy friends, let us 

ut on our best cloth2s and go out for a 
low."” 

The weather was cooler now, and, after 
8 walk, they all found their way to Dead- 
eye’s house, and here they dined together 
and spent the evening. 

One night after dinner Jansen seemed 
unusually quiet and thoughtful. 

He seated himself in a rocker out on 
the beautiful balcony, and lit a little pipe. 

High above the stars were blinking, and 
down yonder in the garden there were 
stars of a different sort, glittering hither 
and thither among the bushes, glow-flies 
and beetles that Jansen had brought from 
the far interior all alive, and was attempt- 
ing to colonise in Deadeye’s garden. 

At last Jansen laid down his pipe on the 
floor of the balcony close to his chair, and 
leaning both arms on the rail, looked down 
below. 

“ Yes, I think she'll do,” he said aloud. 

The naturalist seemed quite oblivious 
to the presence of his companions. I'm 
sure he did not exactly know where he 
was for the time being. 

Deadeye burst out laughing, heartily too. 

“ Jansen, my lad,” he cried, slapping his 
friend on the back, “no secrets! Out with 
it. Who is the happy ‘she’? Frank and 
Tom shall dance at your wedding, and I'll 
play the fiddle till my arms ache, and my 
fingers all take fiddler’s cramp. But who 
is the ‘she'?” 

“Why, I haven’t got any ‘she.’ I only 
thought of—I only intended—why, Dead- 
eye, my jovial friend, the ‘she’ is a ship.” 

“The ‘she’ aship! Bravo, lad! And 
what makes a better ‘she’ than a ship? 
Tip us your flipper, and if to sea you go, 
why we'll all go with you?” 

Then Jansen tnrned his brown, but in- 
tellectual face, with its dark and thought- 
ful eyes, towards his companions. 

“Well, of course,” he said slowly, “I 
meant you to. At least, I meant that the 
boys should come, though I wasn’t so sure 
of you, mon ami.” 

“ But tell us your plans. Heave round. 
Out with them. There, though, just half 
a minute, till I refill my meerschaum.” 

“Now, then, I’m all a-blow. Up with 
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your yarn. We are all ready to criticise. 
Coffee, Solomon? Thanks.” 

Jansen toyed with his cup for a few 
seconds, then, apparently addressing him- 
self to the little silver spoon, he began to 
speak. 

“ Boys,” he said, “for I must call you 
all boys—it is ship-shape anyhow. Well, 
boys, I have during the time we have 
been together given you snatches of my 
story—the story of my life, I mean. It 
cannot be said to be of such surpassing 
interest as yours, if told—would it, Captain 
Deadeye ?” 

“Captain? Eh? Nice way of address- 
ing an honest old skipper of a merchant- 
man. But, Jansen, not to interrupt you, 
the story of my life would be like the 
flowers we see in a kaleidoscope, ever 
changing, never the same. But heave 
round.” 

“Well, Deadeye, there is just one pet 
ambition of mine that I have hitherto 
kept to myself—as a rule, that is. It is 
true I have mentioned it to a few savants 
both in Paris and Berlin, but they have 
only laughed at me. Well, many great 
inventors and explorers, too, have been 
laughed at before now, but the invention 
saw the light of day just the same, and 
the exploration was not retarded. 

“T told you, Frank Hardinge, all about 
my early life, my father—Heaven rest him 
—and my mother and sisters and brother. 
This was a long yarn for me to spin.” 

Jansen interrupted himself at this 
moment to point downwards at the garden. 
“ Oh, look, boys,” he cried, in a naturalist's 
ecstasy—" look at that big fellow a-squat 
on the cactus bush. Deadeye, I laid down 
half a dozen of those glow-beetles. See 
how his front shines in changing hues of 
green and blue, with just a dash of crimson. 
I call him Sirius for that same. Oh, what 
a delightful fancy it would be to go in for 
breeding phosphorescent beetles and tro- 
pical glow-insects. My drawing-room 
should be a kind of huge conservatory, 
with ferns and flowers, more beautiful than 
an Arab’s dream of paradise. This by day. 
But at night, when my friends came there, 
I should suddenly turn out the electric 
light, and electric lights of another sort— 
God's own--should creep and craw! and 
flit and fly in rainbow colours all around 
or near my astonished friends. 

“Heigho!” he sighed; “I want to do 
too much, and here I go off at a wild 
tangent, as you see, to dilate on another 
subject than that which is next my heart. 

“Frank, I told you I had visited the 
North Polar world, and that some day I 
might tell you of my strange adventures 
there. Nay, not now, thongh. But will 
you wonder, then, that I long to see ad- 
venture, and to engage in exploration in 
Antarctic regions ?”” 

Deadeye and the boys bent forward to 
listen, but no one spoke. 

“Tt is many a long year,” Jansen con- 
tinued, ‘since your Ross, commanding 
the Ercbus and the Terror, visited the 
South Polar ice, and the veil has never 
yet been lifted that hides that mysterious, 
far-off sea of ice.” 

He paused for a few moments, and 
once more his thoughts seemed to be 
down there in the garden, among the 
beautiful glow-beetles. 

_Deadeye knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. 

“Jansen,’’ he said, ‘ we know you to be 


brave and daring, but we also know you 
to be a student of science. We, or let me 
speak for myself, and say I—J will con- 
sider no scheme that you entertained, and 
no exploration that you determined to 
make, as either visionary or Utopian. I 
for one am ready to accompany you south 
as soon ag you care to equip and sail.” 

“And I!” 

“ AndI!” from Tom and Frank. 

“ A thousand thanks, my friends, andI 
can trust to you. But to-night I will not 
take your willingness for a reply. You 
have not yet thought of the dangers—un- 
known—that may surround us in those 
far southern seas. For. gentlemen, I must 
do myself the credit of saying I never do 
things by halves. By the grace of God. 1 
am what I am—a naturalist and explorer. 
Had I been born with the same brains. 
and under less lucky stars, I might have 
been the greatest criminal that ever 
startled nations, or a pirate at sea, and 
along defenceless shores, more cruel and 
heartless than even Morgan himself. 

“ Well,” he continued, “I may even try 
to find the South Magnetic Pole itself. 
At all events, my ambition will not be 
fulfilled if I do not get as near to it as 
any other man is likely to be this 
century.” 

“The scheme is certainly a noble anda 
grand one if——" 

“Ah!” said Jansen, “ that wicked, wee 
‘if’? has stood like a barrier of steel 
between mankind and many a grand 
adventure and experiment, that, had they 
but been pursued, would have made the 
world better far than it is to-day. 

“Men, I’m not going to be deterred by 
any number of ‘ ifs.’ I would not even 
seem to boast to you (and I know you are 
too good and kind to look upon me or cull 
me, even in your own minds, a visionary', 
but I'in going to try my very hardest to 
carry out my objects, and no one can do 
more than that. 

“Luckily, I have money enough to 
serve my turn. I loathe and detest the 
very name of a company, with its red tape, 
its committee meetings, its speeches, its 
dinners, and its humbugs. No, I am to 
be alone in anything I undertake, and my 
financial position assists me to be so. 

“And,” he added, laughing, ‘now I 
shall make my will before I start, in 
favour of my mother and brotker. Boys, 
if you are going to throw in your lot with 
mine, I advise you to do the same. for it 
is just as likely as not that we shall leave 
our bodies on the ice.” 

“But,” said Deadeye, “if we are 
successful—”" 

“Then, Deadeye, the gain to science 
and to commerce will be great indeed. 
And there is wealth in my scheme also— 
wealth untold. I want it not—I need it 
not—but those young fellows do; and if 
we are to sail together to this great unex- 
plored continent, you three and I must 
share between us every financial reward. 
You must sign articles to this effect before 
we start. Those who share the dangers 
of so risky an exploration should, and 
must, also reap the harvest.” 

“You said ‘continent,’ 
Jansen ?"” 

“ T said ‘continent,’ and I have not a 
slight doubt that the land touched at by 
one or more former explorers extends 
right away to and around the Southern 
Pole, and that this continent is probably 


didn’t you. 


as large as the United States of America, 
with a slice of Canada thrown in.” 

“ Stop, stop!” cried Deadeye, laughing, 
“or your words may prove prophetic. 
Believe me, Jansen, we Britishers are 
not going to submit to have a slice of 
Canada pitchforked over to the States. 
No, sirree!” 

“Well, forgive me, Deadeye ; I didn’t 
want to hurt your—your——” 

“ Our insular prejudices, eh !” 

“ Something that way, mon ami. But 
now,” he continued, “I want to tell you 
about the ‘she’—the ship, you know. She 
is lying now at Sydney, and is—owing to 
the death of her owner—in the market. 
I asked a friend of mine down the coast 
to call and see her. He writes to say that 
he believes she is just the thing I want, 
but will need much done to her. 

“She was built, it seems, for a young 
fellow who suddenly found himself 
possessed of a large fortune, and deter- 
mined to follow the example of Lord and 
Lady Brassey, and have a yacht built five 
times as big as theirs, in which he meant 
to go everywhere and doeverything. He 
was only a banker's clerk to begin with, 
you know.” 

“ And where is he now ?”” 

“Why, dead, of course. He went ahead 
too fast, you see, and rode to——well, the 
foolish young fellow is dead anyhow. 

“ Well, now, boys, I must go—the night 
wears on, and I have to write to mother. 
Glad, boys, that the letters you received on 
our return were so satisfactory, and that 
all are well at home. 

“I'm off to-morrow for Sydney. Sha’n't 
wait for next boat. Who comes with 
me?" 

“TI will, with pleasure,” said Tom. 

“Frank,” said Jansen, “you don't 
speak ?”” 

Frank stooped down and patted Blooie. 

“If I could take the dog with me,’’ he 
said, ‘I should dearly like to go too.” 

“That can be easily managed, for I 
know both mate and skipper of the steam- 
boat.” 


Frank and Tom were early astir next 
day, and all were embarked in good 
time. 

And all arrived in the noble city of 
Sydney without a single adventure or 
hitch. Blooie on board ship had been 
exceedingly amiable, and it really was evi- 
dent that he had early recollections of his 
sea-life, that now came crowding back into 
his memory. 

He made special love to the sailors, and 
when he succeeded in getting them to 
start a capstan-bar end-on along the deck, 
the dog seemed in the height of his glory, 
especially when, after running it down 
and capturing it, he came swinging back 
with his head in the air, holding the bar 
as easily asif it had been a wooden be- 
laying-pin or the skipper’s flat ruler. 

Mr. Morven, the naturalist’s friend, was 
waiting to meet him, and even before 
dinner they allrepaired to the dry dock to 
see the splendid yacht. 

Mr. Morven was an American whaling 
skipper, who had made more than one 
woyage to the far south, and was ready to 
yo with Jansen whenever he wished. 

He was a brave, smart sailor, too, as 
rmost Yankee merchantmen are, and he 

also had a long head for business. 

«Don't go into ecstasies over her or 
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anything about her,” he said, ‘because 
the agents are on board. You see?” 

Jansen nodded, and on board they 
went. 

The agents wanted to wine them, but 
they excused themselves on the plea of 
not having dined yet. 

Then Jansen commenced his tour of 
inspection. The agents watched him 

his every look. The yacht was just 
that sort of vessel that wouldn't be easily 
sold, and this they knew. 

“T've seen enough,” said Jansen, at 
last, for really Mr. Morven was hurrying 


him away. 

He bade the disappointed agents 
“ Good-day,”’ simply saying he might call 
again, if—etc. 


The agents thought they knew what 
that meant, and their faces fell. 

Jansen went around that afternoon 
alone with the boys to see the sights; 
they were all new to Frank, and Tom said 
he was never tired of Sydney. 

Mr. Morven stopped at home, for well 
he knew the agents would call on him. 
And so they did. 

He feared his friend was off the business, 
he told them; she would need so much 
done to her. 

“Tf,” he continued, ‘I might advise 
you, as an old sailor, I think it would suit 
the present owners, who don’t want the 
ship as asea-goer, to turn her into a coal- 
hulk.” 

“What, that splendid yacht ?” 

“Bother it all,’ cried Morven, “I 
don’t believe you chaps have enough 
sense to come cut of a shower. Can't 
you see that her very splendidness spoils 
her, and that only a Vanderbilt could 
afford to keep her up as a yacht? And 
there are a smart Iqt of these about. If 
by put her up for auction I'll bet you my 

ttom dollar she’s knocked down for an 
old song, and that your splendid yacht 
will be in the timber trade in a few 
months, or maybe, just 9 guano-man.” 

“You shock wel” eried one of the 
agents. 

“ Fiddlesticks! I've seen the winner 
of a Derby reduced to a hack—New York 
city ; and I’ve seen, sir, the winning yacht 
in an ocean race turned into a trawler.” 

The two agents went out and along the 
street. 

Morven simply waited. 

He knew they'd return. 

And they did. 

“Have you an offer to make us Mr. 
Morven?” 

“Do you know the Bluntyri ?"’ 

“Certainly; but she is not in our 
hands.” 

“T am fully aware of that, sirree ; she's 
in the hands of men that know the value 
of money. My friend will get her for- 

He held out a letter. 

They looked at it, knit their brows, and 
handed it back. 

“ Well, gentlemen, he’ll close with that 
to-morrow morning.” 

“What advance can you get him to 
give us on the yacht?” 

“Nary much. Mebbe a level thou’. 
And mind, I'm taking a risk to say so.” 

The agents consulted. 

“ She is yours,” they said, advancing to 
the table. 

Then preliminaries were concluded. 

As soon as they left Morven laughed 
quietly to himself, ordered ahansom, and 
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went careering round the city in search of 
his friend. He found him at last, and the 
boys too. Not gazing across the world- 
famed harbour, not admiring the post- 
office or the town hall either, but quietly 
sauntering down Macquirie Strect reading 
a bill. 

For Jansen hated stones and mortar. 

Morven jumped out of his hansom and 
hailed them. 

“Well,” he said, shaking his friend's 
hand; “ Tr ve bought her. And for an old 
song too.’ 

Then he told him all the story. 

They dined tozether early that night, 
and then went to a concert. 

But next morning Jansen chartered a 
hansom for the boys to go whcre they 
pleased, and doas they liked, while he and 
Morven went into business. 


Soon after this, Frank and Tom re- 
turned to Brisbane alone, for Jansen must 
stay in Sydney till he should see his new 
ship's improvements fairly on the way to 
completion. 

She had gone into dry dock for some 
trifling injury to her bows, and there 
Jansen left her. She had to be strength- 
ened and fortified every way. Without 
making her very much heavier, she re- 
ceived an almost entirely new skin. Then 
her bows were rendered so solid with teak 
and iron that she could have run down an 
Atlantic steamer and not been a bit the 
worse herself. 

Jansen had immense fenders built that 
could be thrown overboard to protect the 
vessel to some extent if she happened to 
get into bad “nips” among the southern 
ice. 

The yacht--when she was a yacht— 
had been like the charming Sunbeam, 
meant to sail, as well as steam, but her 
masts were by no means moon-rakers. 
It was strength more than speed that 
must be looked for. 

The screw was a strong and a good one, 
and could be raised when the ship was 
under sail, so as not to impede her pro- 
gress. Lest there might be some flaw 
in the shaft, Jansen had every inch of it 
examined by experts. 

Spare spars were shipped and boats of 
all kinds likely to be of service. Some 
of these were of light construction, and 
meant to be drawn over the ice or snow 
by men. The explorer had been advised 
to cable home for forty dogs. 

He did not take that advice. 

In fact, Jansen had been sledging with 
dogs, far up in the Polar regions, and 
while he could not help admitting that 
on the ice they were very handy, still, as 
shipmates, they were a terrible nuisance 
indeed. 

Health, he argued. was everything, and 
who could be perfecily healthy if penned 
up in a ship with, say. forty dogs? ‘They 
might be kept fairly clean, it is true, but 
they are subject to spasmodic fits of bark- 
ing and howling at night, thus rendering 
good refreshing sleep an_ impossibility. 
Without sleep no one can be well. With 
good sleep and good food a healthy man 
can rough it anywhere, and be merry and 
happy all day long. 

Besides, if one carries a pack of dogs 
one needs extra storage for food. 

“No,” he said to Morven, * instead of 
dogs we shall take extra hands.” 

“ Well,” said Morven, who, by the bye, 
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was appointed sailing master, “ there arc 
afew things a dog can do that a man 
can't, but there are fifty your average 
human being ean do that a dog daren’t 
tackle.” 

Every comfort, few luxuries—that 
was Jansen's motto in fitting out the 
Southern Cross, 

Provisions were taken for three years. 
Jansen was most particular about these, 
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and had all tinned foods specially and 
freshly prepared. 

‘There was no improvement in the 
ceonomy of food that he did not go in 
for. 

And every kind of scientific instrument 
was taken also. In fact, in all particulars 
the Southern Cross was as perfect as 
min's ingenuity and forethought could 
urtke her, 


I say nothing about ammunition of 
every sort, nor about the provisions that 
were made to guard against fire, and to 
flood the magazine if fire actually broi: 
out. All this may be understood. 

At last she was floated out of dock 
ere long had received the last tor 
paint, the last coat of varnish, and 
rendy for sea, 

(To be coutinurd.) 
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ee days later Senhor do Monte zave 
all his labourers a holiday, and 
regaled them with a substantial open-air 
lunch at his own expense to celebrate 
the completion of the clearings for the 
new tea plantation, which had kept them 
fully employed for several weeks past. 

It was one of those bright and beautiful 
mornings which ever and anon_ break 
the damp and leaden dreariness of the wet 
season in the Azores with a foretaste of 
the still distant summer. In the glory of 
the unclouded sunshine the vast sweep of 
pine-clad hills, glittering with countless 
waterfalls, stood forth in all its splendour, 
the sombre green of its shadowy woods 
contrasting very strikingly with the lighter 
tint of the meadows and gardens below. 
Beneath the dark foliage of the overarch- 
ing trees the striped shirts and gay- 
coloured caps of the men and the 
brilliant searfs and kerchiefs of the 
women made a very picturesque show ; 
and high over all, framing the picture, 
hung the deep, rich, cloudless blue of the 
sunny sky. 

Senhor Francisco himself had made the 
round of his guests to bid them welcome 
and see that they had got all they wanted, 
and as he went by he exchanged a few 
pleasant words with one and another of 
the hands in that frank. simple, medieval 
style which still holds its own as firmly 
as ever in this unchanged nook of the old 
world. By his side walked Lionel Clover, 
looking keenly though unobservedly at 
the face of every man whom he passed ; 
and Fred followed at their heels, enjoying 
all the new and strange features of this 
curious picnie as only an English school- 
boy can. 

Fred was by this time well known to 
almost everyone there, and had already 
become a prime favourite with them all ; 
and many a kindly glance and_ hearty 
“Viva, Senhor!” greeted the bold, bright 
lad as he passed along the far-extending 
line of gay clothes and dark gipsy-like 
faces, halting every now and then to shake 
hands with some special friend or to pat 
the cheek of one of the children—for there 
were not a few of the latterin the company, 
which mustered altogether fully a hun- 
dred strong. 

As he moved through the crowd 
Lionel’s keen glance quickly singled out 
Pedro Martinez, and by the way in 
which the Terceiran avoided his eye, and 
the half-sullen, half-defiant expression of 
the ruffian’s face when their looks did at 
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length encounter, he saw at once that he 
was going to have trouble with him before 
the day was out. Moreover, it did not 
escape him that the other Terceira men, 
instead of being all grouped together, as 
usual, were scattered broadcast among 
the native labourers, with what purpose 
the shrewd young Englishman could 
easily guess. 

“Sir Reginald was right,” he muttered. 
“This fellow is bent on bringing about 
an explosion, and if it blows up himself 
when it dors come he'll have no one to 
blame but himself.” 

But the young fellow’s firm, manly 
face betrayed no sign whatever of his 
inward enxieties; and, in truth, after 
living so long in an atmosphere of secret 
menace and unseen but ever-present 
treachery, the prospect of a crisis which 
would bring this trouble to a head, and 
give him a chance of grappling with it 
fairly and openly, caine to him almost as 
a relief. 

The revel was prolonged for some time 
after Senhor do Monte’s departure; but 
it ended at length, and then Lionel, 
stepping forward, announced that he was 
now ready to pay them the promised 
twenty reis of extra pay per diem for the 
completion of the clearing by an appointed 
time, adding that as the task for which 
this extra pay had been offered was now 
accomplished it would henceforth be dis- 
continued. 

The last words were followed by a dull 
but quite audible murmur, which buzzed 
confusedly through the rear rank of the 
motley gang. 

“What are you saying there?” called 
out Lionel in a cold, clear tone, in which 
no one could have detected the slightest 
trace of emotion. “If any man among 
you has anything to say to me, let him 
stand forward and say it plainly.” 

Several voices were heard to mutter, 
“Martinez! Martinez!’ and the fore- 
most rank of the crowd surged fqrward, 
driven on by the impulse of those behind. 
Fred Clover, scenting a “row” in the 
air, planted himself shoulder to shoulder 
with his brother, and drew up his sinewy 
frame with a business-like air as he faced 
round upon the throng, his bright young 
face hardening suddenly and ominously 
as he did so. 

At the call of “ Martinez! "’ the worthy 
owner of that name came swaggering 
forth from the mass of swarthy faces 
and wedged shoulders, and, planting him- 


sclf right in front of Lionel, said with an 
air of dogged insolence : 

“Do you say that the twenty reis a day 
will be stopped? We had understood 
that for the future we were to receive it 
regularly.” 

The almost open insolence of the 
fellow’s tone and manner, superadded to 
the glaring injustice and absurdity of his 
demand, made Lionel’s English blood 
boil. But he remembered the old maxim 
of the fencing school, “Keep your own 
coolness and make your adversary lose 
his ;"’ and, commanding his temper with 
a violent effort, he answered as calmly as 
ever: 

“From whom did you ‘understand’ 
that, pray? Certainly not from me, for 
I distinctly told you the very contrary— 
did Inot, my men?” 

The appeal was too sudden to leave any 
time for evasion, and it was answered by 
a general murmur of assent, echoed in- 
voluntarily by more than one of those 
who had fully intended to support 
Martinez in his audacious falsehood. 

“You are mistaken, you sce. my good 
fellow,” said Lionel, with unruftled calm- 
ness, 80 we need say no more about it.” 

But this summary disposal of the 
question did not by any means suit 
Martinez, who had no notion of letting 
himself be brushed aside as a nobody 
after posing before the eyes of his fellow- 
labourers as a leader and a man of im- 
portance; and his voice, harsh and un- 
pleasant at all times, grew doubly hoarse 
with anger as he replied: 

“After having once given us higher 
pay, you can't take it away again like 
that; you're bound to continue it.” 

“When Senhor do Monte gives me 
orders to that effect I shall of course obey 
them,” rejoined the Englishman, as com- 
posedly as ever; “ but he has not done so 
yet.” 

Lionel’s quiet manner utterly misled 
the brawling ruffian, who could not con- 
ceive the existence of vigour and deter- 
mination apart from loud words and 
blustering oaths. He so far mistook his 
man as to take for timidity the patient 
scorn with which the young Englishmar: 
had endured his insolence ; and, supposins= 
from the appeal to Senhor do Monte’s 
support that Lionel was inclined to give 
way, the buily made up his mind that sa 
little more swaggering was all that was 
needed to carry his point. 

Accordingly he made another step for ~ 


nvard, bent his brows, and called out ina 
tone of coarse and insolent defiance : 

“This won't do, Master Englishman! 
You're not going to make us work for 
nothing—I can tell you that. We demand 
a fair rate of wages, and we mean to 
have it, too!” 

Fred, expecting an immediate attack 
upon his brother, snatched up a heavy 
shovel which lay near, and set himself in 
battle array ; but Lionel quietly put him 
aside, and answered with unabated cool- 
ness : 

“You should say, ‘IJ demand,’ for I’ve 
heard no one demand it but yourself. Do 
you mean that I am to pay you higher 
than all the rest?” 

“No!” roared Martinez, who had by 
this time fairly lost his temper; “I speak 
for all who are present ! ” 

“Do you really ?”’ said Lionel, with a 
well-feigned air of innocent surprise. 
“ Well, I hardiy expected that, for I have 
always heard that the men of St. Michael 
are a bold and independent set, quite 
Te: ady to speak for themselves whenever 
y have anything to say; and, in any 
case, I should never have thought they 
would put forward a Terceiran as their 
spokesman.” 

This last hit—which, like most of those 
made by the speaker during this strange 
dispute, was due to the subtle genius of 
his prompter, Sir Reginald Horseley— 
was a master-stroke, appealing as it did 
to the rooted jealousy between Terceira 
and St. Michael and the chronic indigna- 
tion of the larger island at the smaller 
one being the seat of government 
instead of itself. That one word did more 
for Lionel’s cause than the most skilful 
arguments could have done; and several 
of those who had been the most zealous 
on the side of Martinez at the outset now 
looked doubtfully at each other and were 
silent. 

Lionel saw the effect that he had pro- 
duced, and lost no time in following it 
up. 

“Listen to me, my friends,” cried he, 
turning from the swaggering Terceiran to 
the throng of native labourers behind him. 
“T know that you men of St. Michael 
can answer for yourselves like honest 
fellows, as you are, and-that you will tell 
me the truth. Did I not ask you, only a 
few weeks ago, if. you were content with 
your wages, and did you not all answer 
yes?” 

The other Terceirans (who had pressed 
forward to support their chief) were loud 
in denial ; but the Miguelites had been 
touched in the right place by Lionel’s 
skilful appeal to their honour, and their 
murmur of assent was almost unanimous. 

“Well,” cried the young overseer, “ your 
wages are still the same as they were 
then, and one or two things have become 
cheaper in the meantime ; so what makes 
you dissatisfied now ?” 

But this question remained unanswered, 
the whole crowd, preserving an embar- 
rassed silence. 

** Come, I see how it is,’’ said Lionel; 
“ you've been letting this fellow here” 
—with a disdainful glance at Martinez— 
«« make fools of you with some cock-and- 
bull story of the wonderful wages he used 
to get in America; and now you're 
ashamed of it—and no wonder!” 

‘Tis time also there was no reply; but 
the conscious looks which met his eye as 
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it glanced round the assembly were an 
amply sufficient answer. 

“What do you mean?” growled 
Martinez savagely, for his already 
ruffed temper was in no way soothed 
by perceiving that he was rapidly losing 
ground, ‘“ Are you going to tell me that 
I did not get high wages over there ?”” 

“I’m not going to say whether you 
did or did not, as I wasn’t there to sec,” 
replied the young Englishman coolly; 
“but I should be glad to know why, if 
you really got such splendid wages in 
America, you didn’t stay there and stick 
to them, instead of coming back here to 
work for elevenpence a day.” 

At this home-thrust tho worthy 
Martinez, with all his impudence, looked 
so extremely foolish that an audible tittcr 
circled through the crowd, and Fred 
Clover grinned from ear to ear. 

“T had reasons for coming away,” said 
Martinez, with a would-be off-hand air 
which was a lamentable failure. 

“T’ve no doubt you had,” observed 
Lionel, with a dry emphasis which visibly 
disconcerted even the  brazen-faced 
rogue before him ; ‘and we will not be so 
rude as to inquire too closely what those 
reasons were.” 

At this not a fow of the listeners 
laughed outright ; and Fred, rubbing his 
hands gleefully, muttered with a school- 
boy chuckle: 

“Lion had him that time, and no mis- 
take.” 

To be thus openly laughed at by the 
very men in whose name he had pre- 
tended to be speaking was more than 
the swaggering Terceiran could bear; 
and his natural ferocity, already roused 
by the cool contempt with which he had 
been treated, broke forth with a 
vengeance. 

“You lie, you English dog!” shouted 
he fiercely, shaking his fist in Lionel’s 
face. ‘You want to cheat us ous of our 
due ; but we'll see if——” 

Here the blustering scoundrel suddenly 
stopped short in his volley of coarse abuse. 
To do him justice, he was no coward; but 
what he suddenly saw in the young 
Englishman’s face cowed even him, and he 
would gladly have recalled his insulting 
words if he could. 

But it was too late. The high-spirited 
young fellow had borihe till now, as few 
men could have done, the galling and 
repeated provocations offered him by this 
miserable vagabond ; but this last climax 
of brutal insult carried him beyond him- 
self altogether, and the bully’s base heart 
sank within him as the sudden gleam of 
his adversary's large bright eyes warned 
him too late of what was coming. 

To argue with this ruffian was plainly 
mere waste of breath, and Lionel, now 
thoroughly roused, determined to give 
him a taste of the one argument that such 
@ creature could understand. Quick as 
thought he seized the Terceiran’s uplifted 
wrist in a clutch into which he threw 
such overwhelming strength that his 
sinewy arm quivered like the string of a 
harp. 
Beneath that bone-crushing grasp the 
bully’s gaunt brown hand turned purple 
to the very finger-tips, and, with a con- 
vulsive gasp of mingled pain and fury, he 
thrust his other hand into his girdle in 
quest of the ever-ready knife; but ere he 
could grasp it Clover’s iron hand closed 
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on his left wrist and held him as in a 
vice. 

The ruflian struggled frantically to free 
himself; but, with all his strength. he 
was a mere child in the grasp of the 
English giant, who forced him forward by 
sheer dint of muscle till their faces were 
almost touching. Then, suddenly letting 
go Martinez's wrists, he clutched him 
round the body, swung him clear off his 
feet, and hurled him backward with such 
violence that his falling body overturned 
two of the Terceirans who stood behind 
him, and, rolling over them, lay stunned 
and motionless on the earth. 

“Who comes next?” asked he, in a 
low, stern voice, before the grim emphasis 
of which, and the fiery glance that accom- 
panied it, the other Terceirans (who were 
already drawing up around him with 
threatening looks) recoiled as if from a 
levelled gun. 

All this passed so quickly that no one 
had had time to interfere ; nor, indced, did 
the Miguelites show any inclination to do 
so, for, however they might have yielded 
passingly to the evil counsels of Martinez, 
they were in no way disposed to side 
openly against the * bravo Inglez * whom 
they all “admired and loved. As for the 


* Terceirans, the spectacle of their boasting 


leader’s battered and prostrate figure, and 
his conqueror’s towering form confronting 
them in all the might of its formidable 
strength, did not in any way encourage 
them to second an attack which had 
begun so disastrously. 

“Well done, Lion! Old England for 
ever!” shouted Fred, who, warming at 
the sight of his brother's prowess (which 
he mentally compared to Cwur-de-Lion's 
overthrow of Earl Wallenrode in tho 
“Talisman ’’), now stood by his side, shovel 
in hand, all ready for action. 

What might have happened next no 
one can say, for just as the crowd came 
flocking around the fallen man, and just 
as Fred, thinking this the prelude of a 
general assault, swung up his shovel in 
act to fell the first assailant who came 
within reach, a sonorous voice from behind 
was heard to ask, in a commanding tone: 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” 

All turned, and there in the midst of 
them stood Senhor Francisco do Monte 
himself, who, having heard the sound of 
angry voices from the terrace overhead, 
had hurried down to see what was going 
on. 

Lionel answered by telling briefly what 
had passed, his story being fully confirmed 
by the Miguelite labourers. 

With every word of it Do Monte’s face 
grew darker and darker, and he cast a 
withering glance at the slowly reviving 
Martinez, who, bruised, dirt-begrimed, and 
bleeding from half-a-dozen deep scratches, 
cut a very sorry figure after all his swagger- 
ing. 

“March that fellow off the plantation 
this moment, and let him never show his 
face here again,” said Senhor Francisco 
sternly ; “‘ and remember, all of you, that 
anyone who dares to dispute the orders of 
my friend Senhor Leon Clovero shal! be 
dismissed in like manner.” 

This hint was not lost upon Martinez’s 
Terceiran followers, who quieted down at 
once, and, modestly withdrawing them- 
selves into the throng of labourers, beheld, 
without/any attempt at interference, the iv 
crestfallen_leader’s expulsion in disg: 
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from the secne of his boastful preten- 
sions. 


‘ Come a cried Lionel cheerily, as he 
and his brother walked home together, 
“we've got that job clear, anyhow! 
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Here's the mutiny quelled, the ringleader 
sent about his business, and the other 
bullies put in their right place—a very 
good day's work, altogether!” 

Could Lionel Clover have foreseen what 
was to be the result of this “ good day's 
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worl over which he was exulting, he 
would gladly have risked his life to undo 
it. But it is not given to man to read the 
future ; and well indeed is it for him that 
such is the case. 

(To be continued.) 
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nw Erebus-like gloom had settled over the 

whole school. Three days had passed, 
and we were still held in check by the 
Squire’s men. It must not be thought we 
had given in without other skirmishes. But 
reverses still came upon us. Steadfast had 
been too unwell to lead us against our foes ; 
poseibly for want of a proper leader we had 
not shown a very bold front. If we out- 
numbered them, they had superior “ weapons.” 
We had scen, too, they were not particular 
how they used them. To attack them at 
close quarters meant serious injury. So, 
until our leader was about again, we did 
little or nothing. 

At the end of three days the Squire’s men 
had fully established their position. They 
had put in the piles again at the lower end 
of the canal, and transported the fire-engine 
across the river to the eyot. Six men were in 
charge of it day and night. They had a tent 
to sleep in, and cooked their own food. 
Supplies were brought them every day; and 
they seemed to do little but smoke black 
dirty pipes and drink beer. Some of us 
concluded they were having a jolly time, and 
rather envied them. We used to go down to 
the canal and hoot them three times a day 
—morning, noon, and night. Beyond shak- 
ing their fists at us in return, they attempted 
no retaliation. But we understood only too 
well that they could quickly concentrate 
their force upon the point we attacked in 
time to prevent us gaining any advantage. 
Tf it had only been a question of facing the 
jet of water from the fire-engine, we should 
probably have divided our forees, and 
fallen upon them from a number of points 
at once. But they were armed with stout 
staves, which we had seen they would use; 
and they had also collected piles of stones, 
big enough to crack a fellow’s skull like an 
egy. So you see they had established them- 
selves in the position of defenders; and if 
any of us were injured we should bring it on 
ourselves. Then, if the eyot really did be- 
long to the Squire, we could not obtain 
compensation. 

When the Doctor returned he was much 
distressed at what had occurred. He said 
openly he would waive all claim to the eyot. 
“No, no!’? was cried on all sides, in indig- 
nant protest. 

“ But what am I todo?” gazing helplessly 
at us. 

“ Nothing, sir. 
among us again.” 
confidence in him. 

Mr. Blake, too, was on our side. He 
pointed out it would never do to allow such 
a stigma to rest on the school, to ~e handed 
down as a heirloom to succeedixg genera- 
tions. We had better all wait natural 
developments ; but suggestions for turning 
the tide of battle in our favour ought to be 
considered. 

The Doctor, however, would not be con- 

ced, and declared he would go to law. 


We only want our leader 
So you sec we still had 
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He almost immediately went away to consult 
his solicitor. Owing to one of Tom’s fits of 
tilial duty we came to know what took place. 
The solicitor went fully into the case, and 
was of opinion that unless the original deed 
relating to the sale of the property could be 
produced the law would decide in the Squire's 
favour. Besides the estate maps, the tithe 
and other maps all showed in the Squire's 
favour. The solicitor, by the deed he had 
scen, was certain the sale had been effected ; 
but it being such a small matter, and con- 
ducted privately, from some unaccountable 
mistake the maps had never been altered. 
He pointed out many other technicalities in 
the Squire’s favour, and ended by saying: 
“If your boys, Doctor, can’t keep half a 
dozen men at bay, your school must be de- 
void of that pluck which is the first essential 
to success !”” 

So the Doctor returned to the school, and 
called a meeting of the masters. Somehow, 
they arrived at no decision at all! They 
could not surmount the stumbling-block that 
they had no right to call upon any of us to 
tisk life or limb in the dispute. So, without 
saying anything at all to bias us, we were 
left free agents. 

In the evening of the third day we held a 
big meeting. Steadfast, still very pale, and 
with his head strapped up, presided. In a 
very short time a resolution was passed : 
“That, by means to be set forth in due 
season, the eyot was to be recovered at all 
cost.” 

Suggestions were then invited as to the 
best means for gaining the desired end. 
Almost every boy in the school had some- 
thing to propose ; unfortunately none of the 
plans were practicable, or, if so, were not 
likely to be attended by success. 

“Then leave it to me, boys,” at last said 
Steadfast; “ but I shall be open at all times 
to receive suggestions.” 

It was then decided each boy should write 
to his parents or guardian, fully stating the 
facts of the case, and asking permission to 
enlist his services on the Doctor’s behalf. 
Any boy refused this permission to stand 
out, but not at any future date to be looked 
upon as having acted @ coward’s part. 

It speaks well for our parents that not one 
was withdrawn from our fighting ranks! 
Many of the replies contained much useful 
advice. The paters told us to go in and win; 
one going so far as to tell his son if he did 
not write home in a month to say the 
Squire’s forces were scattered, he’d come 
and do it himself to shame us! “80 we'd 
better win,” the boy explained, “else he’ll 
be coming down here to do as he’s promised.” 
We assured this boy we hoped to avoid giving 
his parent so much trouble. 

Toddles had three sheets from his mother, 
crammed full of advice. Every third sen- 
tence, on an average, warned him not to 
expose himself to danger. “As a fellow 
can’t very well fight without exposing hiniself 
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to danger,” Toddles grumbled ; “I cuppose 
T'll have to look on from some vantage of 
safety.” However, you may be sure when 
wanted Toddles was well to the fore ! 

The Pessimist’s mother wrote a very 
pathetic letfer, which she had blotted in 
many places with tears. Extract No. 1: 
“Her darling must, of course, imitate the 
example of his schoolfellows.” Extract 
No.2: “ My heart is sad and heavy ; my eres 
red and weary from watching and weeping! 
and I am sure (though your dear papa— 
hardhearted, unfeeling man!—does say 
‘ Stuff!’ ‘Nonsense!’ when I tell him my 
fears) somcthing is going to happen!” 
With tears in his eyes, the Pessimist read 
this letter aloud to all who would listen to 
him. And we didn’t make fun of him, 
either; for we tried to fully appreciate the 
disinterestedness of his fond, loving mother, 
who, feeling in her heart her darling was 
doomed beyond recall, would not withhold 
him from the slaughter ! 

We had not forgotten we were supposed to 
have a sneak in the school. It will be 
remembered that, on the day of our defeat, 
Thorn had sent his fag to the village. 
Toddles, you will remember, had been sent 
by Mr. Blake. Tom and I asked him, on his 
return, if he had met Middleton. It seemed 
he had done so at the cross-roads. Finding 
Toddles (who was known to be a good- 
natured boy) was going to the village, he 
asked him to execute his (Middleton’s) com- 
inission, as he wanted to take a nest of young 
birds he knew of, and Toddles was to have one. 
Toddles agreed, and on his return found 
Middleton waiting for him; but no young 
birds were forthcoming, Middleton explaining 
they must have flown just before he arrived, 
as the nest was still warm. 

Tom and I kept our own counse!; but it 
certainly looked as if the “old birds” bad 
been one too many for Toddles. What we 
thought was that Middleton had met the 
Squire’s groom, and told him as much as he 
knew of our plans. The Squire had his 
men and the fire-engine in readiness, and 
they came down upon us before we could 
attack the second row of piles. Whether our 
surmise was right or wrong does not matter 
here. 

At the very first opportunity we accosted 
Steadfast, and told him what we suspected. 
He eyed us keenly for a moment. I think 
we managed to meet his look square enough. 

“All right!” said he. “You may be 
right: you may be wrong. Keep your eyes 
open, and your mouths shut. We’ll fix this 
matter yet.” 

“Oh, I say, Steadfast,” I put in eagerly. 
“when are we going to attack the Squire's 
party?” 

“Eh!” turning sharply upon me, and look- 
ing at me so keenly that I felt the blood rush- 
ing to my face. “ You seem pretty curious?” 

“ N=n—=no! ' I stammered. «“ I—I 
really want to‘know.” 


“Possibly so,” said he dryly. “ Well, I 
will tell you, but mind you don’t go sneaking 
it.” 

I promised 
suppose. 

“We shall attack them when we are 
certain of success.” And he left us abruptly. 

“You ass!” cried Tom. “Don’t you see 
you have made him suspect us of being the 
sneaks 1” 

It dawned upon me then, and I was very 
miserable. Tom left me in high dudgeon. 
He told Toddles and Rufus, and some of the 
others, that Steadfast looked upon me as the 
sneak. I thought he might have included 
himself, and said so. I don’t think any of my 
chums really believed I was the sneak, only 
they chose to make believe so. They ended 
by making me very miserable, and I went off 
to the cricket-field by myself. af 

I found a few boys playing ; a good many 
hooting the men on the eyot; a few on the 
tiver, paddling about over the limited space 
allotted them ; others standing in groups, or 
sprawling about on the ground in unstudied 
attitudes. I was too miserable at the thought 
that Steadfast, whom I worshipped from a 
distance, should have been led by a few ill- 
chosen words to look upon me with suspicion, 
to join any of the groups. Somehow, I began 
pondering over the all-absorbing topic, and 
the many plans which had been suggested to 
re-take the eyot. Only one had found favour, 
but it was finally given up as impracticable. 
It was to procure a more powerful engine 
than the Squire's, and fight them with their 
own weapons. And, as I mused, itdid seema 
pity when there, was so much water handy, 
we had no engine and hose. What fun it 
would be to construct an engine powerful 
enough to wash the Squire’s men right off 
our eyot into theriver! And then I thought 
if I had been an engineer like George 
Stephenson, I would have made one, and 
presented it to Hillbrow Hall long ago. So 
firmly did this idea gain possession of my 
mind, that I sank into a kind of dream, and 
presently aroused with a start under the 
conviction that I had just put the finishing 
touches to the biggest fire-engine in the 
world ! 

I rubbed my eyes. Alas! it was a dream. 
The nearest approach to a fire-engine was Ben 
Brace watering the pitch where the boys had 
left off playing, previous to putting the roller 
over it. Most of the boys had hurriedly 
obeyed the summons of the supper-bell. Its 
clanging, and not the fire-bell, was what had 
roused me from my dream. 

As my eyes wandered over the now almost 
deserted cricket-field, they encountered one 
object standing out, boldly defined, down by 
the river. It was Steadfast, and I knew he 
was seeking in vain a solution to the problem 
of how to gain possession of the eyot. I had 
half a mind to go to him, and tell him I 
really was not the sneak he supposed. But, 
on reflection, I thought it would be better to 
prove it some way instead of making him 
more suspicious of me by parading my 
innocence. 

A rushing and hissing of water attracted 
my attention. Involuntarily I shivered, and 
caught my breath. How well I had got to 
know the sound of a jet of water from the 
nozzle of a hose! After all, it was only Ben 
watering the pitch. So you see I was in a 
very excited, nervous state. 

And now I must tell you how this watering 
was effected. You remember the big tank on 
the hill, which was filled from the pumping- 
station, and wherein Tom and I settled one 
of our early disputes. From the pipe which 
supplied it, another was brought to the 

cricket-field, terminating in a hydrant. A 
length of fine hose was fitted to this, and a 
jet of water was obtained sufficient for the 
purpose of watering the ground. 


eagerly—too much so, I 
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I sat some few minutes, my elbows on my 
knees, and my chin in my hands, watching 
anon Steadfast and Ben. Somehow, the 
watering process seemed to strangely attract 
me. All at once an idea shot into my head. 
At that moment Steadfast went up to Ben, 
and, saying something to him, pointed 
towards the eyot. Ben shook his head; and 
Steadfast, leaving him, came in my direction. 
I saw his face was set, and troubled, as if he 
had just been subject toadisappointment. I 
concluded Ben had negatived some proposal 
he had made. Ben, be it understood, was a8 
eager as any for reprisals on the Squire’s 
men ; only, like the old salt he was, he liked 
to look out for reefs and shoals on ahead. 

“ Hullo, youngster!” Steadfast said, catch- 
ing sight of me. ‘.Why don’t you run with 
the rest of your set for supper?” 

“I don’t know,” replied I dejectedly. “I 
don’t think I want any supper. I was 
thinking of—of what you ‘said this after- 
noon.” 

I saw his face cloud. You may wonder he 
noticed me at all! 

“Oh,” I hastened to add, “I know you 
think I’m a sneak, and—and it don’t matter a 
bit. But I was thinking of something else.” 

“Come!” said he. “You seem to have 
been thinking a good deal for a junior. 
And I suppose,” sarcastically, ‘you are 
going to tell me how to recapture the eyot.” 

““ N—not exactly that,” hesitated I; “but 
as I’ve been sitting here watching Ben I 
thought——.”” and then I hesitated again. 

“Come, out with it!” impatiently. 

“That if our hose was long enough we 
could give the Squire’s party a ducking in 
return for the one they gave us. It wouldn’t 
be a very big stream, you know, but better 
than doing nothing. Look at it now; it 
would reach across the canal at any rate.” 

I saw the colour fly into his pale face, and 
thought I had somehow grievously offended 


him at last. What a blundering ass I was, 
to be sure! And yet I was trying to show I 
meant well. Some fellows always are mis- 
understood! Judge my surprise, then, when 


I received a hearty thump on the back. 

“Sneak or no sneak,” he cried, “ you’ve 
given me the cue to what I have been 
puzzling over this three days past!” enthu- 
siastically. 

“Tm glad of that,” said I meekly; “and 
if you’d only say you didn’t think I had 
sneaked, I'd be happy.” 

“Why! What difference 
make?” 

“It’s—it’s coming from you makes it so 
hard to bear.” 

He looked at me fixedly a moment. Then 
his face lit with one of those sad smiles 
which were so winning. Then he actually 
gave me his hand! 

“Come!” said he. “ For a junior you are 
a decent littlechap. Don’t say a word about 
your idea to a soul, and if I can bring it to 
anything you shall have your share of the 
credit.” 

What if he did leave me a bit abruptly, 
and supposing there was nothing in my idea 
after all, he had spoken kindly to me—a 
junior—and I don’t believe there was a 
prouder, happier boy who dreamt sweet 
dreams that night at Hillbrow Hall! 

That something important was portend- 
ing came to be pretty generally understood 
before the next day closed. The Doctor and 
Steadfast, accompanied by Ben, had gone 
the round of the cricket-field. Pausing here 
and pointing there, they had led us to think 
some important plan was being discussed. 
If it was so, none of us were acquainted with 
the facts. The Sixth and Fifth grumbled at 
not being taken into confidence, but were told 
to have a little patience until the plans were 
matured. Then a grand dénouement was 
on the ¢apis ! 


does that 
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Naturally we set inquiries on foot, and 
directed them against Ben Brace. All we 
could learn was that he had found the 
hydrant used for watering the pitch too 
small, and a larger one was to be put on. 
This was done the following day, a bigger 
pipe being fixed to the main, and the hydrant 
was put nearly opposite the eyot. The 
workmen finished the job Friday night. We 
did not see it tried, but Ben said it was 
satisfactory. 

Immediately after dinner on the Saturday, 
word was passed round that a general 
meeting was to be held in the cricket-field. 
‘There was no hesitation about obeying; we 
guessed that at last the great struggle was to 
take place. 

But we could see little in the way of 
preparations. There was a light, four- 
wheeled van loaded with something, closely 
covered by a black tarpaulin, and it stood 
pear the hydrant. Beyond this nothing had 
changed. 

The Squire’s men were at dinner. The 
smoke from their fire curled upward in faint 
blue spirals. Wecould see them anon pause 
in the act of conveying food to their mouths, 
and glance suspiciously in our direction. Our 
bearing may have led them to suspect their 
office was to be a sinecure no longer. If so, 
they were about right! 

“Now, boys,” said Steadfast, mounting 
into the van, ‘the time has come for you to 
be taken into my confidence. I should have 
done so before, but for a good reason. Look 
at the enemy; you will see they have been 
doubled! So you see there is little doubt 
something of our plans has got to the Squire’s 
ears.” (Indignant shouts, and my name 
freely used.) ‘No, no!’’ continued Stead- 
fast; “‘ Wentworth is not the informer—you 
may take my word for that. What is more, 
it is his idea Iam putting in force to-day.” 
(Cheers for Wentworth; and I felt very 
proud of myself.) ‘‘But for Wentworth’s 
idea I should never have seen a way out of 
our difficulty. I put it before the Doctor, 
who has sanctioned it; and now we have 
only to put it into practice to rid our beloved 
eyot of the Squire’s men once for all.” 
(Londand prolonged cheering.) “ Sonow, arm 

for the fray. Form line—two deep! March 
past the van on either side. Ben, help serve 
out the ammunition.” 

Ben drew off the tarpaulin, and exposed 
a number of boxes filled with small paper 
parcels. As we marched past on either side 
the van, these parcels were handed out to us. 

“It is a mixture of pepper and sand,” said 
Steadfast, as some of us smelt the packets 
and began sneezing. ‘ We are going to give 
the enemy pepper.” 

We thought we comprehended now; but 
we had net seen all. Next was revealed a 
large quantity of hose. 

“ Now,” said Steadfast, ‘we are going to 
pull up those piles, and clear the eyot of the 
enemy. This is how it isto be done: You 
know the big tank on the hill which is filled 
from the pumping-station? This hydrant is 
connected with the main. We put our hose 
on the hydrant, and the weight of water 
from such an elevation will give us a ten 
times more powerful jet of water than 
theirs.” (“Hurrah ! hurrah!”) “ We shall 
keep them at bay with our jet whilst we pull 
up the stakes; and then, if they don’t take 
the hint and quit the eyot—why! we'll just 
pepper them off.” 

Steadfast then quickly disposed his forces. 
The same party were to occupy the boats for 
pulling up the stakes. Some of the Fifth he 
knew he could trust were entrusted with the 
hose. The juniors were to guard it, and 
attaok if occasion required. Certain of the 
Fifth acted as our leaders, we being divided 
into two sections. _ These. preliminaries 
arranged, Steadfast) advanced to the can 
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opposite to where the men, having finished 
their dinner, wer lighting up their pipes, 
and handing round horns of becr. He 
beckoned to the men, and one of them came 
to the edge of the canal. 

“We are going to pull up those stakes,” 
said Steadfast; “and I warn you if you 
molest us we have something warm prepared 
for you. Are you going to throw stones?” 

“ That depends, Mister.” 

“Tf you do we shall use the same weapons 
cowardly as it is. You may be aware 
most boys know how to throw a stone; 
and we shall throw at least five toone. You 
are men, and you may chance to kill one of us. 
If so, do not forget it will be murder—or, at 
least, manslaughter. If you have wives and. 
families, think of them.” 

The man looked frightened. 

talk to my mates,” said he. 
came back. ‘ You seem pretty confident,” 
said he. ‘“ Well, we're not going to deliber- 
ately injure you ; and we'll not throw stones. 
But we’ve each a stout stick, and any as falls 
into our hands ’ll have a jolly good hiding— 
#0 we tells you.” 
. “I only wished you to understand how 
you, and not your master, will suffer for injury 
wilfully inflicted on us. As to the ‘hiding,’ 
we'll take it cheerfully—if you are men 
enough to give it us. We shall pull up the 
lower row of piles first.” And Steadfast 
walked away to the boat-house. 

“There's some pluck about them, mates,” 
I heard the fellow say. “Wonder what 
they've got to back ’em up? Rouse up, 
there, and fetch that engine alk og.” 


“Tl go and 
He shortly 
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They dragged their engine downto the point 
nearest the piles, and, putting the hose in the 
river, took a few turns ut the pump-handle, 
just, as Toddles said, to get up steam. 

At that moment the boat came from the 
boat-house, and the towers commenced 
dragging her up-stream. At a signal from 
Ben our hose was rapidly run out and screwed 
together. For a first “drill,” I consider 
we were wonderfully smart. 

“Now, my hearties,” cried Ben, firmly 
grasping the nozzle of our hose, “ out of the 
way with that toy of yours. We’llshow youa 
trick worth two of that. Turn on there— 


full!” 
Pilling was at the hydrant. He obeyed 
instructions. We saw our hose swell out. 


The defenders worked their pump man- 
fully, and certainly got first fire. Ben was 
drenched in a moment, and made to stagger 
back a pace. Then he planted his feet 
apart, and stood as firm as the Colossus of 
Rhodes! With a giant hiss our jet poured 
forth. Idoubt if we had half estimated its 
force. Ben had aimed well. The opposing 
“hoseman” was taken full in the chest. 
Over and over he went like a ninepin, and 
lay on his back stunned. Before the others 
realised their danger the deadly stream was 
upon them. Two were literally washed from 
the handle of their “toy.” Panic seized the 
others, and they turned torun. Before they 
could get out of range three more were 
bowled over, and lay on their backs gasping 
for breath. 

“Forward!’? shouted our leaders; and 
we swarmed across the canal thick as ants. 

(To be continued.) 


Right across the eyot we chased our foes. 
They made ao last stand before taking 
the water. Surrounding them on ail 
sides but the river—their only way of es- 
cape—we “peppered” them unmercifully. 
Human nature could not stand it. Partially 
blinded, and sneczing fit to raise their scalps 
they broke away, and plunged into the river. 
I heard one of the fellows say to a mate: 
“ After this, the Squire may fight his own 
battles ; Waterloo ain’t in it!” 

We received no further molestation that 
day. Whilst the seniors were pulling up the 
stakes, Ben brought an axe and hewed down 
the notice-board. We pitched it into the 
river, to find its way to the sea if it Jiked. 
Then we hitched some ropes to the fire- 
ergine, and literally dragged it through the 
river to the Squire’s side, where, turned 
upside down, we left it. The piles we 
collected, and made a great heap of them in 
the middle of the cricket-field. Old John— 
I don’t know who gave the order, and it does 
not matter—brought down a barrel of tar. 

It was emptied over the pile—and didn't 
we just have a jolly bonfire! Then we took 
hands, and danced round it in a big circle 
like a lot of wild Indians. Under the 
circumstances I think our wild excitement 
excusable. 

Ben didn't dance, but he affectionately 
patted the nozzle of the hose, ejaculating: 
“ Ay, you be a powerful beauty. You andI 
can keep a dozen Squires at bay in 
future!” 

And, from what we had seen, we had little 
doubt Ben \:as about right! 
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MY FRIEND THE BRIGAND. 


By ALFRED CoLBECK, 


Author of “ Scartea Grange,” “ Adit,” “ Wrecked in the Great Russel,” ete, ete. 


w™ I recovered consciousness, my wits 

collecting themselves gradually, and 
the plaee I was in, with the reason, dawning 
upon my mind, J] saw, seated beside me, in 
the dim light of the low-burning lamps, the 
fiow familiar form of “the brigand.” The 
first thought that came to me was that he 
had been watching by my bed, else how was 
it that he should be there as soon as my 
eyes were opened? I was sickly from the 
effects of the chloroform, and my injured 
side felt strangely stiff and powerless ; but I 
managed to smile at him, and he gave me 
an answering smile, blended with that com- 
passionate look which I had noticed directly 
after my fall. It was a great relief to me, 
notwithstanding the sickness, to find myself 
comfortably in bed; so great that I drew a 
deep breath, when, to my surprise, with the 
breathing, the broken parts of the bone of 
my upper arm seemed to jump together, and 
caused me excruciating pain. Only with 
difficulty could I suppress a cry. Dion's 
face became anxious, as he beheld my con- 
tracting brows, and the whiteness of my 
lips; he bent over me, and spoke a few 
words in his own tongue, which, although I 
understood them not, I knew were meant to 
be soothing. 

“ Have you been with me all the time?” I 
asked, forgetting for the moment that my 
English was as strange to him as his Greek 
was to me. 

Immediately he placed his hand upon my 
forehead, and looked into my eyes. Then he 

ott me, treading softly across the ward, and 
pearing like a shadow through the open 
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door into the enclosed court beyond. In two 
minutes he was back again, and the bird-like 
doctor with him. 

“ Better, monsicur ?” the doctor asked, in 
low tones, at the same time passing the tips 
of hie fingers lightly through my hair. 

“ Yes, thank you,” I replied. 

“You say something to Dion just now; 
what ?"’ 

“T only asked him if he had been with me 
all the time.” 

“All the time, yes, every moment. He 
never leave your couch, no, not once. Dion 
like you Englis’ people, and he very good 
nurse.” 

“It is very kind of him.” 

The doctor explained my question and 
remark, and Dion nodded his hcad as if with 
a huge satisfaction. 

“T should like to know, doctor, why he 
ran after us from the gardens.” 

Again the doctor acted as interpreter, but 
this time Dion's face wore a puzzled look, 
succeeded almost immediately by an ex- 
pression of deep concern; and, instead of 
turning round to me, and giving me the in- 
formation I desired, the doctor plunged into 
an animated whispering conversation with 
him, which lasted for some time. 

“ Monsicur must not talk,” said the doctor 
at last, suddenly wheeling round and con- 
fronting me. “It is not good. Better for 
monsieur to sleep—ah! much better. I will 
give you something. See!” and he took 
down a small bottle from a hanging shelf 
beside me. ‘Dion will go presently, and 
talk with the capitan; and you sleep. 


Plenty much time for explanation after- 
wards.” 

What could Ido but submit? I was too 
weak to persist, and dreaded a return of the 
apparent jumping together of the broken 
bones; the mere effort of speaking increased 
their tendency to do so—that I could fecl. 
So I stifled my curiosity, and swallowed the 
medicine the doctor gave me. He hoppcd 
noiselessly out of the ward, and Dion once 
more seated himself close by the bed, fixing 
his coal-black, commiserating eyes upon me, 
and occasionally smoothing my forehead 
with the palm of his hand. And soI fell 
asleep. 

The morning was well advanced when I 
awoke. Dion had gone. The patients of 
the ward who were sufficiently convalescent 
were moving about, some of them within the 
ward itself, and some outside in the shade 
of the colonnades; while others, in stages 
more or less advanced towards recovery, 
were propped up in their beds, conversing 
with their neighbours and the nurses, or 
looking at illustrated periodicals. Through 
the open doorway I caught a glimpse of the 
soft green leaves of a few orange-trees, with 
the golden fruit invitingly hanging among 
them ; they were almost on a level with my 
eyes, by which Iconcluded—and rightly, as I 
discovered later—that they were growing in 
a sunken court below the colonnades. The 
Venetian shutters were thrown back, and the 
air in the ward was sweet and fresh. As 
soon as one of the nurses saw that I was 
awake, she came to me, and quietly attended 
tomy wants;,and, after a light meal, which 
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I was quite ready for, I felt very much 
better. 

“You are better this morning, monsieur 
Bakten—Baxten—Baxtaindyle,” said the 
doctor, when he came to my bed, attempting 
my name three times, and blundering with 
it at the finish. 

“Yes, I fecl better, thank you. 
told you my name?” 

“ The capitan, monsieur.” 

“Has he been here?” 

“ Oui, oui ; but you were sleeping.” 

“Is he coming again?” 

“Very soon. I send word to him.” 

“Don’t call me Baxendale, doctor.” 

“Not Baxtaindyle. What, then, shall I call 
you?” 

“Tom.” 

“Quite right, monsieur Tom. 
short name.” 

“Without monsicur, please. It 
Frenchy.” 

“Ah! you Englis’man, not Frensman. 
Very good! Only Tom.” 

“Where is Dion?” 

“Gone fur the capitan. I send word by 
Dion as soon as your eyes open. Dion very 
good messengare.” 

“ Then the captain won't be long?” 

“Hark! I hear him now ”’; and the doctor, 
whose quick ears had detected his footsteps, 
went to the door to meet him. After a 
hurried word or two together, the doctor dis- 
appeared, and Captain Le Page came across 
the ward to my hedside. 

“ Well, my boy, you look more like your- 
self this morning.” 

“Yes, I’ve had a refreshing sleep, and 
enjoyed my breakfast.” _ 

“T wanted to see you again before we 
leave.’” 

* When do you start?” 

“As soon as I return. Everything is in 
readiness now. We are sorry to leave you 
behind, my boy ; but we cannot help it. We 
must go. And you will be better here than 
with us. We have no_surgeon aboard, and 
we couldn’t look after you so well as the 
doctor and the nurses will in this place, not 
to mention Dion, ‘the brigand’ you were so 
much afraid of ”; and at this he smiled, for 
Joe had told him the whole story. “ Are 
you quite contented to stay?” 

“ Under the circumstances, yes.”’ 

“We shall not be long—four or five weeks 
at the most ; and by that time we shall hope 
to find you well, and in good trim for the 
voyage home. Dion is sure to come and 
see you pretty often, and you may count 
upon him as your friend. You are not afraid 
of him now, are you?” 

“Not in the least,” said I, with a smile. 

“ And you don’t think he’s a brigand ?” 

“Well, I don’t know what to think. Why 
did he run after us?” 

“T came to explain that, as well as to say 
so long. A brigand would scarcely have run 
after you with the same intention as Dion, 
for he came to restore, not to rob; although, 
because of the dread with which he had 
inspired you, or into which you had un- 
necessarily worked yourself, that race of his 
across the rocks was very disastrous to you. 
But look, Tom, do you know this?”’ and he 
pulled a gold watch out of his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Why, it’s mine. 
my grandfather.” 

“Of course it is. 
hold of it?” 

“TI cannot say,” I replied reflectively. 
“ Did he give it to you?”’ 

“ Yes, early this morning. Didn’t you and 
Joe go to sleep in the gardens?” 

“We did; and I remember looking at my 
witch when we were lying down.” 

\nd instead of putting it back in your 
you must have slipped it down the 


But who 


Very good 


is too 


It’s the one I had from 
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side of your waistcoat, and allowed it to fall 
on the grass. Dion and his brother found it 
on the grass by the fountain, and imme- 
diately Dion dashed after you to restore it. 
You passed them in the gardens, I believe, 
as you came away.” 

“Yes,” 

“And when Dion ran after you, bounding 
over the rocks, he held his arm up.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, the watch was in it.” 

“How foolish I was to be frightened! 
But why did Dion keep it until this 
morning?” 

“ He forgot all about it when the accident 
occurred. As soon as you were thrown, he 
thrust it away somewhere within his volu- 
minous white petticoats, the better to help 
you, and never thought of it again until the 
doctor explained the question you had put to 
him this morning. When you dropped off 
to sleep, he came and gave it to me; and 
with Joe's help, and Dion’s mimicry, I was 
able to piece the story together, and fully to 
understand the catastrophe. The watch 
will become a memento after this, remind- 
ing you of Dion's honesty, and your own 
mistake.” 

“ And of my fall, too.” 

“Yes, and of your fall.” 

“Isn't it unusual for a Greek to do what 
Dion has done? I mean, wouldn't most 
men like Dion have kept the watch, and 
counted it a piece of good luck to find it in 
that way?” 

“Perhaps so. But Dion, I believe, has a 
history of his own. You may tind it out 
some day. I don't know it myself. I only 
guess at it, or parts of it, from what George, 
the stevedore, has said to me. But keep 
your courage up, my boy. Try your best 
to get well, and look out for us in about a 
month from now. Mr. Macpherson, and 
oe, and the others, wished me to say fare- 
well for them. We shall miss you. 1 hope 
you'll get on all right, and be ready, when 
we return, to welcome the Penelope. So 
long ! So long!”’ and almost before I could 
answer, the captain was gone. 

For two or three days the pain in my arm 
and shoulder was so bad that I was obliged 
to be still, and, if there had been anyone to 
converse with besides the doctor, I should 
have been quite unable to do so for long to- 
gether. In my waking moments, and they 
were many, Dion seemed to be almost 
always seated at the bedside, ready to anti- 
cipate my wishes. Sometimes a priest would 
come—not always the same one, for there 
were several connected with the establish- 
ment—and speak with Dion in low, whisper- 
ing tones. The priests were mostly middle- 
aged and elderly men, invariably attired in 
the same sombre, sweeping robes, and, when 
they wore them, with brimless, stove-pipe 
hats ; their hair was long, brushed back, and 
falling upon their shoulders, and *' eir beards 
luxurious and unshorn. One old man, whom 
I became accustomed to think of as Aaron, 
whose beard “ went down to the skirts of his 
garments,” was particularly venerable in 
appearance, and evidently a great f-vourite 
in the ward. How I wished I could talk 
with him! He had splendid eyes, and the 
kindest face imaginable. From the church 
adjoining, in the early mornings, came the 
droning sound of the monotonously chanted 
services; while on feast days, and on the 
Sabbaths, this droning sound ran like an 
undercurrent beneath the most enchanting 
vocal music, rising and falling upon it in 
ripples and swells that sweetly delighted me, 
although I could not make out its meaning. 

The hospital was areligious foundation, and 
before I left it I found out much concerning 
it that was very pleasing, and reminded me 
of what I had read somewhere about the 
origin of our own St. Bartholomew’s—indeed, 


to reside in it, as I did during my recovery, 
was like being transported for a time back 
into the Middle Ages, Perhaps some good 
man, like Rahere, of the days of Henry t., 
who, while on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
dreamed that St. Bartholomew appeared t» 
him, and commanded him to build a church 
“in the suburbs of London, at Smithfield,” 
had also been commanded, by some saint for 
whom he had a special liking, to erect this 
old church, with its medical appendage, in 
Syra; and of the Greek it may have been 
said, as well as of the Englishman, “ hys lyfe 
accorded to his tonge, and his dede approved 
well hys sermon.” The spirit of change has 
but lightly passed over these Eastern ecclesi- 
asticisms, and they are much the same to- 
day what they were six hundred years ago. 
To the credit of this little church, and the 
Good Samaritan work connected with it, let 
it be said that its particular worship and 
beliefs were not obtruded upon the patients, 
and that the patients were of various races 
and different religions, but all were received, 
and carefully attended to, simply becarz< 
they were in need. 

In a fortnight I was out and about, under 
Dion's guidance and protection, exploring 
every part of the hospital, and once or twice 
venturing into the church itself, a quaint 
place, bedizened with curious pictures of 
long-forgotten saints, whose robes were 
represented by chased metal plates and 
filigree, the hands and faces only being 
painted; before most of them lamps or 
tapers were burning; while the screen, or 
iconastasis, which hid from view the conse- 
crated host, was a marvel of Byzantine 
carving. Dion was very devout, a faithful sor 
of the Church, as I speedily discovered by 
his attitude and behaviour within the sacred 
walls, but patiently bearing with, and in no 
way offended by, my natural curiosity. 

When I began to move about the town, 
with my shoulder bandaged, and my arm in 
a sling, Dion accompanied me everywhere, 
and showed me out-of-the-way places that I 
should never have discovered for myself. 
Though we could only communicate by 
signs, and odd words picked up in each 
other's language, he was never a dull com- 
panion; and, so far from being afraid of 
him, I was really delighted now to have his 
picturesque figure beside me. Brigand or not, 
it was all the same to me; he was my friend. 

And a friend he proved to be. For when 
I was strong enough to undertake little 
excursions, he would surprise me by having 
a carriage in waiting, and taking me off here 
and there, round the road, far above the cea, 
at the eastern end of the island; to the 
gardens where Joe and I went, and where 
through fear of him and his brother my 
trouble began, a trouble now so happily 
ended, like the sunshine after rain; farther 
still, to the little chalct-like building among 
the hills where his brother resided, who 
was so remarkably like him, and cultivated 
the land about, covering large patches with 
the trailing greenery of the vine. He kept 
a large flock of goats, also, upon the hillsides. 
For the most part Dion lived here with his 
brother, and helped him and his family with 
the work, although Dion himself, the doctor 
told me, was a man of independent means. 
I made the acquaintance of the family—a 
prematurely old woman of a wife, with an 
excessively wrinkled countenance, and 
braided black hair, and brilliant brown eyes; 
a pretty daughter, like her mother must 
have been in younger years, and two stalwart 
sons, with more of the brigand in them than 
either their father or uncle, and with whom 
my watch would have stood a poor chance 
of restoration. The time passed swiftly and 
pleasantly, and my regret grew less that I 
had not been able;to accompany the Pene- 
lope the full extent/of her voyage. 


What was the secret of Dion's attach- 
ient? From him it was impossible directly 
) obtain the information, for, notwithstand- 
1g our close intercourse, we could not speak 
ell enough to each other to allow him to 
xplain, or me to understand. I was quite 
appy without any explanation. I took the 
ciendship as an unexpected good gift, and 
sjoiced in it. But, as I improved, and the 
re for the return of the Penelope drew 
rer, I oftener speculated about it, and 
hed more ardently to know. The doctor, 
then he was at liberty, would sometimes 
ct as interpreter for us; and one evening, 
he three of us being seated in the colonnade 
verlooking the orange-court, across which, 
nd in and out between the trees, the dragon- 
ies were darting, brilliant in the yellowing 
unlight, the opportunity came. 

“Was Dion ever a brigand, doctor?” I 
entured to ask, during a pause in the con- 
ersation. 

“Shall I ask him ? ” said the doctor, after 
momentary hesitation, and with a dubious 
mile. ‘* Will you speak together, through 
ac?” and he tapped himself upon the 
teast. ‘I try to be very good dragoman.” 

“Would he tell me, think you, doctor ? 
Vould the question hurt him at all?” 
“Hurt? You mean grieve? Perhaps. 
‘ry him.”” 

“Not if it would hurt him.” 

Dion was listening, reading the expressions 
pon our faces, too; and he asked the doctor 
hat we were talking about. Before I was 
ware of it, the doctor had put my question 
» him, and so, whether I would or not, the 
onversation began. 

“Once—years ago,” said Dion, looking 
arnestly into my eyes. 

“ Where—in Syra?”’ 

“No; there,” and he pointed eastward— 
among the hills, near Smyrna.” 

“And you gave it up?’”” 

“Yes!” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it was wrong, and because——” 
ut here he suddenly broke off; and then 
s suddenly began to pour out a story in a 
oluble fashion, resting here and there for 
ne doctor to interpret, which that worthy 
entleman did, in a quick, nervous fashion, 
nd in such curious English that I should 
o hopelessly wrong if I tried to write it 
own as it was delivered. So I must put it 
1 my own words. It was this: 

He was driven to brigandage by the cruel 
ppression of the Turks. He had personally 
uffered ; and those who were dear to him, 
is own mother and his affianced wife, had 
uffered worse than he had. Through false 
narges, Which he knew would be only too 
asily listened to by judges, corrupt and 
ribed by his adversaries, hopeless imprison- 
.ent, perhaps torture and death, awaited 
im; and he fled into the country, and 
ined himself to a lawless band whose 
epredations had made themselves and the 
“ighbourhood of their exploits notorious. 
or seven years he lived with them, not 
ltozether liking the life, and desirous some- 
mes to get away from it, but continuing, partly 
ecause of hisembittered hostility tothe Turks, 
nd partly because, once sworn a member of 
ie band, it was exceedingly dangerous and 
ifticult to desert and reach a place of safety. 
few of the men, like himself, were averse 
) indiscriminate robbery, and opposed to 
joodshed— moderate men, whose brigandage 
as simply revolt against the unbearable 
mnditions under which they lived; but the 
ajority were desperate fellows, real offen- 
eta against society, who had escaped the 
<ecutioner, or who had been reared in their 
ofarious pursuit from their very cHildhood. 
was & numerous band, with sympathisers 
the city, who would at any time harbour 
few of them, give them information con- 
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cerning the movements of travelling pleasure- 
parties, or caravans expected from the in- 
terior; who could tell them of new orders is- 
sued to the police, or of the arrival and de- 
parture of troops, with the routes by which 
they came and went; and not unfrequently the 
members of the band would visit the city in 
disguise, and attend, and seck absolution in, 
the churches ; for they professed the Christian 
faith. During the seven years, raids were 
made upon them several times, generally 
after some unusually daring adventure, or 
because of the detention of some particularly 
distinguished people; but, while two or three 
were slain in the encounters, or captured and 
punished, the band itself remained unbroken, 
a scourge and a terror to its enemies, and 
always severe in its reprisals. 

Twice, through refusals to join in attacks on 
quiet, inoffensive tourists, and once, through 
abetting and securiny, the escape of a lady, 
Dion roused the animosity of the leaders, 
and, for the latter offence, barely escaped 
being shot. He was tvo valuable a man to 
spare, however, on account of his flectness 
of foot, and the undaunted courage with 
which he always fought when they had a 
brush with the police or the soldiery; and 
by them all it was acknowledged that their 
main grievance was against the avaricious 
and tyrannical agents of the Ottoman power. 

That power was too strong for them at the 
last. A pasha, whose vaunting threats had 
been levelled at them again and again, and 
who had deeply roused their antipathy by a 
series of diabolical insults and villainies, was 
carried away from the very entrance to his 
own harem. Negotiations were opened for 
his ransom, but, so exasperated were the 
brigands, that, contrary to their custom, they 
refused to consider a ransom, and only 
suggested that the man should be fairly 
tried for his misdeeds before an impartial 
court, consisting equally of Moslems and 
Christians ; and when this was refused, they 
took the law into their own hands. One 
morning his bowstrung corpse was found at 
his own door. 

It was the beginning of the end. The 
brigands’ stronghold was secretly surrounded. 
Many were shot down in their attempts to 
escape. Others were captured, to suffer a 
prolonged and more humiliating punishment. 
A few broke through the ranks of the 
besiegers, among whom was Dion, and 
secreted themselves, some among the hills, 
others in the city. The band was utterly 
broken up, and never rallied again. 

Dion took refuge in the city. There, fora 
week or more, he lay quiet, waiting for the 
storm to blow over, and the opportunity to 
embark for some Grecian port. Thinking 
himself to be perfectly safe, he arranged for 
a passage in a small Greek trader, bound for 
the Pireus. Whether owing to treachery or 
not he was unable to ascertain, but the 
authorities obtained information of his en- 
deavour, and boarded the boat before she was 
out of the harbour. An English vessel lay at 
anchor between them and the land, and the 
Turks, with their prisoner pinioned and 
guarded, had to pull close by as they made 
for the shore. The sailors were leaning over 
the bulwarks, watching the proceedings with 
considerable interest, and surmising its con- 
nection with the death of the hated pasha a 
little while before. Their sympathies were 
with the prisoner. Dion saw the English 
flag, and the eager faces of the men, and re- 
solved, when they passed the vessel, to make 
a desperate plunge for liberty. His hands 
were tied behind him, but his legs were free. 
Midway down the vessel, he flung himself 
with all his weight upon the right-hand man, 
and forced him over the gunwale, and, at the 
same time, leaped into the sea himself. It 
was done in an instant. They both went 
down together. The man clutched at him, 
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but he kicked himself free, and, touching the 
bottom of the harbour, he sprang up again 
with all his force. His hope was that tho 
men in the boat would try to save their 
companion, and, while they were so occupied, 
that the English sailors would take pity 
upon him. If they did not rescue him, then, 
pinioned as he was, he must drown; for 
drowning was preferable to the fate which 
awaited him should he fall again into the 
hands of the Turks. 

When his head came above the water, he 
heard a splash, followed by two or three 
Pistol shots, and immediately sank again. 
Then he felt himself seized by the hair, and 
dragged under the keel of the vessel, scraping 
it as he went, and came up the second time 
on the other side. Beside him was a young 
lad, still holding him by the hair. He let 
him go, unclasped a sailor’s knife that was 
hanging from his belt, and, in a moment, 
severed his bonds, and pointed silently up 
the side of the vessel, where a rope-ladder 
hung—the way to iiberty. Quick as thought, 
Dion grasped it, and pulled himself aboard. 
Under the shelter of the bulwarks, he ran 
forward into the forecastle, and swung him- 
self into one of the hammocks of the men, 
while the Turks, who had rescued their 
companion, were waiting, with arms ready 
primed, for his re-appearance. They kept a 
sharp look-out for him on both sides of their 
own boat, and when a minute went by, and 
then two, and then five, and he did not come 
up again, they were amazed, until one of 
them pointed to a red splash upon the 
water, the mark of blood, and they con- 
cluded that he must have been shot, and was 
lying dead at the bottom. For a few 
minutes longer they lingered about, pulling 
gently here and there; but seeing nothing, 
they gave way with their oars, and made for 
the shore. 

The story had progressed so far, and I had 
became warmed, excited, by the recital. The 
manner of the recital stirred me, as well as 
the matter. There was a pause, of which, in 
my eagerness, I took advantage, and thrust 
in a question. : 

“Did you get clear away, Dion?” 

“ After some difficulty with the capitan, 
yes. He was on the shore at the time. 
When he came on the ship, the men, they 
spoke for me ; and the boy, yes, he spoke for 
me so well that the capitan let me stay, 
and soon we sailed away. The Turks had 
not seen me. They did not know I was in 
the ship, and so all very good. There was 
no danger to the capitan. The—what you 
call them ?—gens d’armes thought I was 
down at the bottom of the sea.” 

“ And you were not shot, Dion?” 

“No, I was not shot.” 

“Was it the Turk, then, that was shot, 
whom you tumbled into the water?” 

“Nol It was not the Turk.” Dion’s face 
had become inexpressibly sad. The sadness 
was in some degree reflected in the face of 
the lively doctor, as he translated. 

“ But somebody was shot. You say that 
the Turks noticed a red splash upon the 
water.” 

“Yes, somebody was shot—the boy who 
drew me under the ship to the other side, 
and set me free, and saved my life—the boy 
like you, so like you, in face, in eyes, in age, 
and Englis’ too, like you, that I am your very 
good friend for his sake.” 

“The boy!” said I, with eyes wide open, 
and something like a sigh. ‘I had almost 
forgotten him. But didn’t the Turks see 
him when he plunged in for you? Was he 
badly shot? Did he recover? It was a 
plucky thing to do.” 

“I think the Turks did not see him. 
Some were getting in their comrade. Some 
were pointing their pistols at me. He came 
quick, like that,” and) raising bis arm, with 
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his forefinger extended, he brought it straight 
down, and swiftly ; ‘but one of the charyes 
reached him, there, in the water. I did not 
know, oh! I did not know,” and there was 
anguish in his voice, and tears in his eyes, 
“that, when I scramble up, and run, and hide, 
he was still in the water, shot, and bleeding, 
and in pain. The other sailors lifted him 
out, and I saw him, not that day, the next, 
when he was weak, and his face white, and 
his eyes large, like you after your fall, so 
like you that, I say again, I am your very 
yood friend; but you recover, and he not 
recover. He spoke to the capitan for me 
then, when I saw him, and once more, on 
another day, the day he died.” 
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Dion bowed his head, and hid his face in 
his hands. The doctor winked his bright 
black eyes, and, taking a red silk handker- 
chief from his pocket, blew his nose with 
decisive and violent enrnestness; then, sud- 
denly jumping up, and without his custom- 
ary courteous adieux, almost ran into the 
surgery. I was perfectly silent. Dion still 
kept his face hidden. After a while, I edged 
nearer to him—for the doctor had been 
sitting between us—put my arm across his 
shoulder, and drew him gently toward me. 
He looked at me with a smile. 

“Dion,” said I, in a subdued whisper, “I 
am proud of that English boy who gave his 
life to save you. I am glad to know that 


there is seme resemblance between us, in 
features, at any rate, and that my appear- 
ance, when I suffered through my own 
foolish fears, reminded you of him, and 
made you my friend. You have been a true 
friend to me, Dion, and, having heard your 
story, I will try to be more worthy of my 
own young countryman who was so much 
like myself.” 

And Dion scemed to understand. 

When the J’enclupe called for me, and Joe 
grasped my hand, with a welcome that I 
thought must surely crunch the bones, I was 
able to tell him that my friend had been a 
brigand after all. 

[TBE END.] 
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THE BARRACK BUGLER AND HIS CALLS. 


very barrack order is given through the 
bugler, and he must have them ready for 
instantaneous use. It would be an ill day 
for him if he did not respond quickly. He 
goes on duty at 9.15 a.m., for twenty-four 
hours, but his lot is not a very evil one, for at 
headquarters his turn comes only once in 
fifteen days, and when it does come, he can 
snatch a good sleep in the guard-room 
between-“ Lights Out ” and “ Reveillée.”” 

In a former article, I gave some of the 
Cavalry Calls, confining myself to those used 
in the field. To-day I.thought it might be 
interesting to many of the “ B.O.P.” readers 
if I took the routine work of a bugler in an 
infantry regiment, describing in connection 
with it the daily round of Tommy Atkins’ 
life. To this end I have “ interviewed” a 
friend of mine, a bugler, and here is the 
result. 

At 5.30 a... comes the first Call, that to 
awake, the “ Reveillée.’’, Not too much time 
is given to dress, for ten minutes later the 
“ Orderly Sergeants” is sounded, and these 
N.C.O.’s (non-commissioned oflicers) call the 
rolland go to the guard-room, where they hand 
in their reports of all the men, present or 
otherwise, to the sergeant of the guard, who, 
in his turn, renders them to the adjutant at 
9.30 a.m. 


Reveilléc: 5.30 a.m.3 7 in Winter. 
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By tHe Rev. R. D’O. Martiy, .A., 


Author of * Cavalry Calls,” etc. 


At 5.45 a.m. the “ Quarter ” Call is given for 
defaulters and fatigue. The defaulters are 
men marked for punishment. Fatigue duty 
includes sweeping the barracks, and attend- 
ing at the sergeants’ and officers’ mess. 
Each company provides eight saveepers (the 
men taking it in turn), and also four men for 
the sergeants’ and six for the officers’ mess. 
The “ Quarter” is sounded fifteen minutes be- 
fore other Calls to give notice of them, for 
prompt obedience to the actual Call is re- 
quired, and go at six o’clock, when the “ De- 
faulters”’ and “ Fatigue’ are repeated, you 
will see the men appear without any delay. 
The “ Quarter” is repeated very often through 
the day, as you will see before you have 
finished reading this article. It is heard 
again at 6.30 a.m., and everybody knows that 
it will be followed by the Parade. So it is a 
notice to Tommy to smarten himself up lest 
he should find himself censured for being 
dirty. Thisis a great crime in the eyes of a 
C. O., and you can imagine the feelings of a 
certain colonel when the general came round 
and was pressed to say something to the 
men. At first he said it was not necessary ; 
but the colonel hoped he would, as otherwise 
the men would be disappointed. 

“Very well,” said the general, and he be- 
gan. This is what he said: “ Men of the 

——th Regiment, it has been my lot during 
my life to see many dirty soldiers. But I 
never saw so many before as I see now.” 

With that he rode away. The colonel 
never asked that general to speak to the 
men of his command again. . 

Here are the Calls for the ‘ Quarter,” 
“ Defaulters,”’ “ Fatigue,” and “ Fall in for 
Parade.” 


Defaulters. 
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The next Call to sound is one which Tommy 
does not object to hear, that for “ Rations,” 
which sounds at 7.304... It is the signal 
for the orderly man of cach mess to parade 
in order that he may draw the men’s bread. 
Before dinner the same Call will sound, except 
that if another C is added, it means meat, 
and yet another C means vegetables. 
Fifteen minutes later sounds the first break- 
fast bugle, and at 8 o’clock the second break- 
fast Call is given. 

Every man must now be at his place in his 
proper room. The officer for the day enters. 

“ Any complaints?” he asks. 

If Tommy thinks anything is wrong with 
his food, now is the time to ventilate his 
grievance. His complaint is at once reported 
by the subaltern to the captain for the week, 
who comes immediately and inspects. If the 
complaint is unfounded, the matter ends; if 
the captain thinks it justified, Tommy is 
provided with his breakfast out of the mess- 
book, and compensated afterwards. 


Bread. 


Men’s Breakfast (First Call). 


Second Call. 
¢.=76. 
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At 8.30 a.sr. comes the Call for the 
sweepers. It is the same as the “ Fatigue 
Call,”’ already given, preceded by one G. 

At 9 a.m. the “ Quarter ” for the guard, and 
in due course the “Guard” Call is repeated, 
and the men appointed fall in. They are 
paraded in the square, inspected by the 
adjutant, and marched off to relieve the old 
guard. This guard furnishes the sentries. 
The whole guard is on duty for twenty-four 
hours, but those on sentry-go are relieved 
at stated intervals by a comrade from the 
guard-room. 

There are many funny incidents connected 
with the sentry, especially if he be a young 
recruit. Here are a few of them, told as 
briefly as possible. The first is said to have 
occurred at the fort in this parish. 

It was just after the Crimean War, and a 
distinguished general came to inspect. The 
enthusiastic sentry (a Paddy, of course! 
Why are all good stories made to centre 
round us Irish folk ?) saluted with his rifle 
held in frontof him. This was right enough, 
but in his enthusiasm, he held his hands 
above his head. 

“Too high, my man, too high!” said the 
general. ‘Not half high enough for yer 
honour,” cried the sentry, not one whit 
abashed, and with beaming face. The general 
collapsed and moved on. 

Paddy and the prince is another sentry tale. 

The prince had forgotten the word, but 
thought his name would suffice. 

“Tam Prince Leiningen,” he said, when 
he was challenged. 

“ Give the word,” cried the sentry. 

“Yam Prince Leiningen,” murmured the 
prince, attempting to pass. He was rudely 
stopped by the point of a bayonet. 

“Tf you were Paddy Lannigan himself,” 
said the sentry, deceived by the similarity of 
the sound, and naming one of the villuge 
wits, voted by Tommy asa prince of good 
tellows—*“ if you were Paddy Lannigan him- 
self, I wouldn’t let ye pass widout the word. 
Go back and get it.” 

Another anecdote, told, like the first, about 
our fort, but I daresay it passes muster for 
many a fort besides, is of a general in plain 
clothes, seeking to enter the fort at a time 
when all civilians were refused admittance. 

“Go back,” ordered the sentry. 

“LT am the general.” 

“Go back. How can I tell you're the 
general. My orders are to admit no civilian. 
If you're the general, go and put on your 
uniform, and I'l] let you enter.” 

The general did so, and, what's more, 
entered the sentry’s name on thelist for pro- 
motion. So the man did not suffer by his 
attention to orders. 

At 9.45, “Orderly room.’’ The same 
Call as for orderly sergeants, preceded by two 
G's. This is commonly called “Justice” 
by Tommy. It is the Call for the prisoners 
confined in the guard-room and the minor- 
offence prisoners to appear before the 
adjutant. 

At 10.15 a.m, ‘ Drummers’” Call and 
* Quarter,” to give the drummers notice that 
they are wanted to parade at 10.30 o’clock, in 
order that they may sound the “ Dress,” which 
follows at that hour. “Dress” means: 
Get ready for the chief parade of the day. 
The C. O. will be out himself. Woe betide 

you if you be not spick and span! Half an 


hour is given to dress in, and then the “ Fall 
in 


sounds. 
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Now we come to the Calls connected with 
dinner. Very important are they in Tommy's 
eyes, quite as important as the dinner-bell is 
to the schoolboy, and equally welcome. 

At 12.25 p.st., “ Rations’’—meat or vege- 
tables. I have already explained how these 
Calls are given. 

At 12.45 p.m. the first dinner bugle; andat 
1 p.st. the second (these are the same as for 
breakfast). At the sound of the first, the 
orderly men draw the dinner from the cook- 
house. At the sound of the second, the 
officer goes the rounds to see if there arc any 
complaints. 

At 1.5 p.a. comes the sergeants’ dinner 
bugle, which I omit for reasons of space, as 
also all mention of the bugles at 7.30 p.a. 
and at 8 p.st. connected with the officers’ 
dinner. 

At2 p.o., “Parade ” again ; the “ Quarter” 
was of course sounded first. The sweepers are 
also again summoned to their work. 

At 3.15 p.st., “ School.” 

Tommy need not go to school unless he 
likes, but if he volunteers, he must go for 
three months unless he gets his certificate 
sooner. But for N. C. 0.’s who have not 
got their second-class certificate, and for boys, 
school is compulsory. 


School. 
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Let us hurry on. 

4p.M., ‘“Drill’’—punishment drill given 
for minor offences. 

4.15 p.w., “Tea.” 
breakfast and dinner. 

6 p.., “School” again. The hours are 
8 ro. to 5 p.m. and from 6.15 p.m. to 
7.30 Poot. 

Then comes the ‘ Retreat” at sunset, and 
after this Call every half-hour till 9.15 the 
bugler must sound the “ Defaulters,’ who 
have to parade in order that it may be seen 
that none have left barracks. 

At 9.15 the drummers are summoned in 
order that they may sound the “ First Post,”’ 
called the “Tattoo,” at 9.30 p.., the 
“Second Post” at 10 p.w., and “Lights 
Out” at 10.15 pst. 

Then the bugler’s work is done for the 
night, unless in case of an emergency such 
as needs the “ Fire Alarm” (with which I 
close) to be sounded. 

You see he has had his bugle pretty con- 
stantly to his lips, especially as he has had 
to call the orderly sergeants or corporals as 
the adjutant has required them, besides many 
other incidental Calls during the day. I can- 
not give them all, and I must conclude, for 
the evening Calls, though very interesting, 
are very long. 


The same Call as for 


Retreat at Sunset. 


Wy pear UxcLR—You will be pleased to hear that 
al Towser issafe. After dad turned him out of doors, 
Harry Baynes found him, and took him home ; but his 
sisters were cruel. They would not have Towser in the 
house on any account, so Harry pretended to drive him 
away ; but he only drove bim as fur as the little summer- 
house at the end of their garden, 

Harry isa kind boy, uncle, He couldn't bear to sce 
poor Towser cold anil uncomfortable, so he borrowed 
his mother’s clothes-basket for a kenuel, and his sisters’ 
fur capes for a bed. 

You will remember that I took some more of that 
physic before guing to bed. Well, it was not for tooth- 
ache after all, and it made me dreadfully sick during 
the night. Mother was frightened, and dav said it was 
the vile smel! from the dirty dog which had made me 
ill, I had not intended to tell them about the physic, 
but, of course, I could not stand by and hear Towser 
unjustly accused, so 1 confessed every thing. 

Dad eaid, * Where's the bottle 7“ and I was compelled 
to give it up, although I wanted the rest of the physic 
to give to anybody who wus crucl to Towser. 

Dear mother was kind to me while I was ill, IT re- 
solved to be a good boy from that nizht, just to please 
her ; and the next morning I went to school, aud came 
back to dinner without anything happening. 

After dinner I whistled for Hurry, and said, “Come 
along. Harry ; let us go to school very carly and sur- 
prise teacher.” Harry thought it would be a grand 
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surprise for our teacher ; 80 off we went, full of joy at 
the idea of being good boys like Siducy Mills. Sidney 
Mills is always good, uncle, and he wins such o lot of 
prizes. I don’t know how it is, but nothing bad ever 
comes in his way, and he is never in a scrape. Harry 
and I both admire Sidney Mills, and for once we deter- 
mined to imitate him. 

‘Well, we hurried away to school, and on our way we 
met a boy who wanted to play marbles. Ten minutes 
Jater he was sorry, for Harry won all his marbles. We 
had to mun after that, but, unluckily, I caught sight of 
@ big red poster in a corner, The only words ou the 
poster were, * WATCH THIS CORNER.” 

We knew that a man would not pay for having a big 
Dill like that posted up unless there was something 
worth seeing, so we watched it. We hed it ever 
0 long, une wut nething came. Then we tore litule 
pieces off ty see if there was anything underneath, but 
allin vain, At last Harry stood on one side nnd Ton 
the other, and we watched until our eyes ached ; then 
Harry said, “It is a fraud, and—we ure lute fur 
school.” 

We prepared to run, but just then a tram paseed, and 
the conductor was collecting fares on the top. It is 
not often we get a chance like that, and we had o 
splendid ride behind. I wish you had been with us, 
uncle, You would have yed it. We had quite a 
long ride, because the conductor had to give a lot of 
change, but the worst of it was that the tram was run- 


ning in the opposite direction to our school. When we 
got off, it was so late that Harry said, “It's no use 
going to scloul now ; let us play truant.” 

I did not want to play truant ; but you fee, uncle, it 
was 0 late that we should lose our marks, apd we 
decided to go slyly home aud fetch Towser. ‘Then we 
went for a walk inthecountry. Towser was delighted. 
He barked und jumped and ran, just like a worth 
ten pounds, We made him swim ina and T Lap- 
pened to fall in the mud near the side, but you will le 
plail to heur that I was not drowned. 

When I yet home, dad had a note from school in his 
hand. He looked at my clothes, and I had not noticed 
that they were wet and dirty, or I would have cleanet 
them. He said nothing to me just then, but he asko} 
mother to sce that I had a bath, While I was dryiig 
myself, he came to me with a cane in bis hand. 0h, 
uncle, I dare not tell you the rest. You've no idea how 
it hurts when you are not quite dry. It was all on ac- 
count of that ‘tram and that stupid poster, and even 
Sidney Millx would have gone astray if he bad been in 
my place. I'm sick of this kind of life. I think I will 
run away and be a pirate, or else go to the Wild We=t 
and fight Indians, 

i hope Harry Baynes sees that poor Towser is all 
right. 


Your mournful nephew, 
Teor 


iu it were possible for me to summon to one particular 
spot all the boys in this land, and after baving 
reduced the seething mass to omething like quietude, 
to shout out, “Now, boys, all who keep pets—fur or 
feuther—hold up hands !” what a multitude of grimy 
fists would be thrust into the air, To count them 
would be impossible, and, as no statistics have ever yet 
been forthcoming ag to their actuul numbers, we will 
take it for granted that every healtby-miuded English 
boy keeps, or has kept, some pet or other upon which 
he lavisves all the love of hisboyish heart. Remember 
this, lads, the boy who is willing and happy to sacrifice 
self for the sake of his dumb friends, is already (nithougb 
haps unconsciously ) following in the footsteps of the 
ter, and the small self-denials of his boyhood will 
develop into the noble self-abnegution of Christian man- 
hood. 

Well, now, T am sure everyone will admit, that to 
have bea!thy pets, it is necessary to give them good 
sound food. 1f this were more uttende? to, the Editor 
and the various specialists of the “ B.O.P." would have 
less trouble in answering the numerous, and not 
always intelligible, queries of troubled applicants, as to 
why and wherefore their pets are ailing, or have per- 
haps died. 

The greatest sufferers from low grade and unsuitable 
foods are, without doubt, our feathered friends, and ic 
behoves every boy who sccks the health and cowfort of 
his particular “fancy” to know a little about the 
varivus seeds and grains that are used for feeding pur- 
posea, and not have to trust entirely to the local corn- 
chandler, Not that I would for one moment intend 
this as a reflection upon the charactersof these worthy 
tradesmen ; but sometimes trade is bad—there is alot of 
old staff lying on hand, and, well, corn-chandlers are 
but human ! 

There is now a great fancy for selling seeds and grain 
in“ mixture,” which I, for onc, most heartily detest, as 
these “ mixtures” admit of such a quantity of bad stuff 
being passed off, not to mention that while some of the 
seeds contained therein are beneficial to one class of 
bird, they become abso! ntely harmful to another, 

However, we will not stop to talk ubont that now, 
but take that most importaut of all sceds used for bird 
feeding : 

Canary.—There are many kinds of this on the market 
at the present time. There is “Spanish,” “Spanish 
kind" (or Barbary), “Turkish,” “River Plate,” aud 
sometimes “English.” Out of all these the best and 
ouly reliable seed is “Spanish.” This should be a large 
bright golden seed without the slightest appearance of 
dust on the shiny surface, while the bulk should show 
no foreign matter, but be perfectly screencd. Pure 
“ Spanish " can always be judged by the size of the sced, 
whereas the other varicties differ so much both in colour 
and size, that it becomes almost impossible, even to a 
Mark Lane expert, to say definitely to which kind it 
belongs. Asa rule, however, the distinguishing marks 
looked for in the coarser canary seeils are as follows : 

Spanish kind.—Smaller than Spanish nor ¢o bright in 
colour, the ends being tinged with a bi 
while the seed itself is flatter and more 
When a good sample of this is to be had, it is very little 
inferior to Spanish, but uo two shipments come alike, 
It is also tolerably clean. 

Turkish.— This is a small-sized seed of a dingy yellow, 
and is usually covered with a dusty-looking scurf. 
When it first arrives it is full uf foreign matter and 
strange seeds, and even after repeated screenings 
there still remains a quantity of refuse which ia far 
from beneficial to our birds. For my own part, I should 
never use “ Turkish,” and, by the way, it is this kind, 
and that enumerated below, which form the bulk of the 
canary used in mixtures, 

Rirer Plate,—Taken as a whole, there is very little 
difference between this and Turkish, save that River 
Plate is of a much lighter colour than any of the 
foregoing. As I have just said, this is principally used 
io mixtures. 

English canary is very much like English tobacco, 
and, as yet. is in itsexperimental state. Jn appearance 
it is not unlike River Plute. 

Now let us turn to another important seed —i.e. Rape. 
As every boy knows, this belougs to the Brassica tribe, 
and is used largely in other ways than bird feeding. Colza 
oil is extracted from this sced, and it is indeed remark- 
able what a great quantity of oil a few seeds will yield. 
A tablespoonful of rape placed in between several folds 
of paper and subjected to a little pressure will give 
enough oil to soak and re-soak the enfolding paper. 

‘There are two kinds of rape. A large black seed 
about the size of millet, which is known as * English,” 
and German (Kubsen) or “Summer Rape.” This 
latter is a small sced of a reddish tint, and is very 
vasily distinguished from the large black “ Engiish.” 
For bird feeding “ German” is the most used. A seed 
-imilar in size and colour to this is charlock, and it is 
very often passal off as the genuine article ; ‘more par- 
ticularly is this the case in mixtures. Although much 
alike, there is u great deal of difference between the two. 
Both certainly telung to the order Crucifere, but the 
genera is different ; rape being Brassica Napus, while 
charlock is Sinapis Arvensis, or, to put it in plain 

‘uglish, one belongs to the cabbage tribe, and the 
utLer to the mustard tribe. Always see, therefore, 
that you get “summer” rape and not charlock. 

The next is—Linseed or Flar. There are many varieties 
of this, but there is not much to choose between them. 
Dutch, Sicilian, Calcutta, and La Plata are the large 
kinds, while Russian and Canadian are fairly repre- 
sentativeof the small kinds. Of course every boy knows 
what this seed is like, and has also heard of linseed oil 
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and linseed cake ; the latter being the residue left after 
the oil has been extracted, and is used for cattle feeding. 
I will also take It for granted that the domestic uses of 
linseed meal, as well as the great commercial utility of 
the flax plant, are known to all the boys who read this 


Paper. 
Always have well cleaned, plump, shiny seed. Don't 
have any dirt or other foreign matter mixed with it, 
although, asa rule, linseed comcs in a cleaner condition 
than most seeds.’ For general feeding purpuses the 
smaller sceds are the best, but. as 1 have betore said, if 
the eeed is well screencd there is not much difference 
between any of them. 

Afillet.—There are several kinds of this seed used for 
bird feeding, and even there only form part of a great 
and wide'y spread family, some members of which are 
cultivated by the inhabitants of other lands in much 
the sume way as corn is grown here. White millet is 
the best, failing which there is brown or mixed millet, 
and red millet. Their distinctive names show the 
colouring, although the white is very often more yellow 
than anything else. Brown should only be used when 
nothing else is to be obtained, and, like other low-grade 
seeds, forms a greater part of the nbiquitons mixture. 
Spray millet is the seed as it grows natura!ly, and, to 
my mind, is Zar preferable to the loose seed. Sorgho or 
Sorghum, a seed sometimes put into poultry mixture, 
is only a giant form of the above. 

Hemp.—There is, I um sure, no need to describe this. 
The large green seeds of Cannabis Sativa are too well 
known to need any but a few possing remarks, For 
the smaller birds Rigu hemp is the best, while for 
parrots the large bold Dutch is generally used. Beyond 
the size there is no particular difference. One of the 
greatest dangers in storing hemp is the rapidity with 
which @ macs of it becomes hot in the centre, and when 
this has taken place the sced is very harmful if used for 

* feeding purposes. Heated seed is readily distinguished 
by the way in which the individual seeds c ing tu each 
other, and are soft und clammy, instead of being crisp, 
and rattling about like so many marbles. 

Niga (Inga) Serd.--This is a black wedge-shaped 
feed, a native of the east coast of Africa, though now 
cultivated in Germany and other parts. Why this seed 
shovld be given to birds is a mystery to me, for in most 
cases the habitual use of it is positively hurmful, and 
with canaries will rot away the liver ina very short space 
of time. It is, however, eaten with avidity by most birds, 
for, ike boys—ay, and men too—they will throw out 
good wholesome food for the sake of a dainty which 
tickles the palate for a time, and then ends by ruining 
their digestive organs. Huve nothing, therefore, to do 
with Niger seed, and if your birds want an appetiser, 
choose it from less harmtiul seeds. 

Alaw Seed.—This pretty blue seed is only poppy seed, 
and, sparingly used. is most beneficial in the aviary. 
It is very dear, but, luckily, a little of it goesa long way. 

Teasle Seed.—In some parts of the country, on heavy 
clay svils, there is grown a tall plant, averaging about 
four to six feet high, which towards the autumn ter- 
minates in ao large heed, somewhat like a thistle, save 
that it is furnished with a number of sharp strong 
hooks. These heads, by the way, when dried, are used 
for raising the nap on cloth, their sharp, springy hooks 
being preferable in some cases to machinery. This is 
the Teazle plant, and it is from this that the seed in 
question is obtained. In colour it is sumething like a 
carraway seed, oblong in shape, with groovings down 
each side. It ix given principnlly as a tonic. 

This finishes, I think, the most important seed used by 
the smaller birds. How and when they should be used. 
las already been discussed in this paper by abler pens 
than mine. Let me, however, repeat the warning 
anent mixed bird-sced. Have nothing to do with it. 
Give out a'l seeds separate, and let good pure Spanish 
canary-sced be your shect-anchor. 


Now let us take the !arger seeds and grains, giving 
first to: 

Waeat—There are scveral different kinds on the 
market. English wheat {3 easily distinguished by its 
colour and size, being white and bold. Foreign whents 
vary in size and colour froin yellow to red. For feeding 
pigeons and any choice birds the best English should be 
used. There is also a hard wheat which comes from 
Asia Minor. known as Persian wheat. Every boy 
knows that Persia has the reputation of producing the 
finest wheat in the world ; but thisis not at all of good 
quality, being really a mixture of wheat and berley, and 
is, moreover, addicted to come over very full of “life.” 
which means that every sack contains thousands of 
weevils, aud consequently nearly every grain has had 
the middle eaten out by these awful pests. When in 
this state it is worse than useless; but when it comer 
clean and free from “life,” it is useful enough for 
ordinary feeding. This grain is longer. but not nearly 
fo balky as the European eorts, and is very hard and 

ry. 

‘Matze.—This is so well known that only n few words 
need be said about it. The sorts which form the 
pide de résistance of a fow!'s dinner are the small 
round and the large flat maize. The first named is 
small and somewhat rounded in shape, hence its name, 
and, being the dearer of the two, is generally put into 
the best, or “No. 1,” mixture. ‘The flat maize is usually 
cracked before beiug given, and is used in the cheaper 
mixtures. It is, however, given to parrots in its whole 
state. Cinguintina maize is a small pentagonal grain, 
and {s employed principally for pheasant and pigeon 

ecding. 

Dari—Is another most important seed. Its form is, 
I think, best described as pip-shaped. This ts, I know, 
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a most fearful definition, but it describes the shape 
pretty correctly. ‘The best dart is white in colour, but 
poorer shipments vary from this colour to reddish- 
brown. It is used largely for poultry, pigeon, and 
game feeling, and is also the staple iood for doves, 
Great care should be taken in seeing that this xeed ix 
clean, for it comes over, alas! too frequently a perfect 
hot-bed of dust and vermin, and when s0 given is 
highly injurious to the birds, I have secu a bay of thi 
opened and a stick thrust in, which came out with 
hundreds of weevils clinging to it, while nearly every 
seed, on being pressed between the fingers, fell a A to 
dust. When the outer skin of the seed is removed it is 
called “decerticated,” and, thus prepared, is given ina 
boiled state to young pheasauts. 3 

Buckwheat.—This seed in shape 4s very Nke a minia- 
ture beech-nut, and in fact it is supposeil to derive its 
name from the Anglo-Saxon boc=a beech. Although 
here, in Englund, it is only used for poultry-feeding, yet 
in other countries the white seed inside the husk is 
ground into four, which, in the United States, forms the 
famous buckwheat cakes, so important an item ia the 
Yankee bill of fare. The two most prominent kinds on 
the market are known as French and German. The 
former is of a dark slate colour, while the latter is a 
deep reddish-brown, with a larger husk than the French 
tort, although the individual sec! inside does not vary 
much, The French is the best for doves, pigcone, anid 
all fancy birds, Buckwheat is a most nourishing food, 
and possesses feeding properties of the highest nature, 
and is eaten with avidity by all domestic fowl, not to 
mention our splendid game birds, such as pheasants, 
etc., whoue food lergely consists of this ceed. 

By the way, those boys who go in for gardening, and 
are now buying their bulbs, will find some of them 
packed in peculiar three-sided husks. These are buck- 
wheat “bulls,” and from their peculiar shape and 
stoutness of fibre make a spleudid packing for such 
tender things as bulbs, 

Tares or Vetches.—These are so well known that no 
description is needed. Like maple pens and tick beanr, 
they are better when old, although sometimes tares are 
pet on the market 2o venerable that many of them 

ave become hoary with age—that is to say, some ot 
the seeds are coated with a white powder-like substance, 
Refuse these, as tlicy are not worth a ceut. 

Maple Peas.— Known as grey peas, pigeon peas. dun, 
peas, and the smaller kinds as partridge peas. When 
new, they are very pretty with their brown mottlet 
coats, but should never be thus given,as they would 
cause “scouring.” After they bave become old and 
dark is the time to use them. English maples are the 
moet common, but New Zealand maples are the finest 
both in size and colour. Indeod, very few secds can 
come up to these maples in beauty of appearance, in 
spite of the rumour that red ochre is sometimes used to 
heighten their colour. Partridge peas are smaller and 
first-class things for pigeons, but, like New Zealands, are 
much dearer than the ordinary English. 

Tick Beans.—Smail beans of an oval shape akin to a 
broad bean, but much smaller, varying in colour from 
brown and red to black and purple. Like maples, they 
should be old and hard before veing used, but take care 
they have not had their insides drilled out by insects, 
Purpie tick beans are considered the best, and the 
smaller the bean the higher the price. When buying 
these, see that there are no broken ones among then), 
and that their coats are shiny and smooth, each seed 
looking like a finely cut bead. The Mazagan bean 
given to horses is simply a larger variety of the tick. 

I think I have now mentioned all the most. generally 
used seeds and grains. There ure, of course, some other 
varieties, but they are principally “fancy” sceds, aud 
not of general utility. 

One word more about “ mixtures.” If you should 
prefer to give the food mixed, buy each ingredient 
separate and mix it yourself. There is very little 
trouble, and comparatively no extra expense in so doing, 
while waste is reduced toa minimum. Here area few 
typical ones: 

Poultry Misture.—Barles, wheat, buckwheat, dari, 
small round maize, and a little hemp. 

Pigeon Mizture.-White peas, maple peas, tick beans, 
dari, Indian peas or tares, and Cinquintina maize, 

Dove Mixture.--Dari, wheat, French buckwheat, 
feeding rice, and red or white millet. 

Parrot Mixsture.—Large flat maize, hemp, wheat, 
safflower and sunflower seeds, ground nuts, aud some- 
times a few pumpkin seeds. 

With reference to the last-named mixture, ground 
nuts are the well-known small African monkey nut< 
usually so much in evidence at the Zoo, fower i+ 
the seed of Carthamus Tinctorius a native of the East, 
where it is cultivated for the suke of the tower-h 
which yield a yellow dye. In appearance it is like a 
sunflower-seed, which, I suppose, is well known to 
everyone. 

No exact quantities can be given for mixing, as in 
my opinion ft is best to vary same according to excl: 
individual requirement, ax some birds will eat more of 
oue particular see than another ; or, by reason of their 
access to other foods, will not need eo large an amour:t 
of acertain sort. Each boy must use his discretion in 
the matter, but by far the best way is to use all seeis 
and grains separate, : 

In summing up, therefore, we find that birds, like 
boys, thrive be-t on good plain wholesome fuod, and 1 
think if a judicious use is made of the varietis 
rated, and careful attention paid to the 
same, there will not be much amiss with the victualling 
department cf the * Boy's Own” aviary and poultry 
yard, 
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Way of tae Work at Seu 
s STOVE—It is impossille to 
dus stove, but if the fines from, 
it may be the cause of your Ul-b 
TL W. Nevinre.—You ean set the particulars from the 
Cape Colony Offic: sa Strevt, but all the 
appointments ure mide in the colony. 
It isu patented article, ar 
Al for yeu tu uuke it, 


how! 
enter th 
th. 


Puosritone. 
quently ille: 


W. Wisnry.— 
Marine Ott 


C. EB. CaNk.-It is a Civil Service appointment. and 
you willfind all aboas icin the * Civil Serviee Grid 
or at oany place where there are Civil: Sery 
classes, 


Your best. plan ix to go to the Mercantile 
t Poplar, aud ask theres 


A.W, Woopneny.—The partionlars are sent oa app 
cation to the Clerk, Loudon County Council. 


CANADIAN.—AIl the details are given in the appendix 
to the last quarterly Navy List. 


RJ. P. C.-The spiier is not an insect, it 
arachnid. Insects usrly always lave six. 
spider bas eight. 

No shilling book could possibl: 

Bb With Greene's 

ich costs @ shilling, 

hein & Co. 


Sam HALt.—You nce T not fear spoilins the a) 
as those of small power require to ran ata hil 
speed, and you would have to gear up te abeut 2.500 
instead of the 200 you mention. —¥ 
springs to the back of windsails to “Lvhen 
the wind blew str van required: but it vou 
wish to run ali ly, you shook charge 
accumulators by the dynamo, and light the kines 

nto Tuna 


is an 
sa 


* Inseet Hunter's Companion, 
and is published by Sonnens 


through these, as the wind is tee mcert 
light dircet for any time 


nid Keep it sce 


esigned to cortiin lines, 


and the sections cannot be moved apart 
without altering her shape consi iv. whieh 
means a fresh design; but if you are w to the 
work you can make the fixing up 


midship sections firmly, and with long thin battens 
“fairing” up the others, amd spacing them so that. 
the planking when fixed on shall touch every one ina 
fair continuous curved line. Seventeen fect would 
be better for length, and a strengthening deck beam, 
four inches wide, should be placed to curry the must 
stepped on to the keel. But. you will not find 
of much use without a deep keel or pair of levt 
at side. 


Patric 
are those used b; 
front rank of ele 


ions given in the artiele 
R. Bottone, who ism the 
Hyon 


will get the mamber of the © English Meclanie” 
referral to (for A TSI) you will find much 
fuller directions than ne give you here. You 


nny fou 


would get better resilts hy wt 
the spark would be mor powerful. 


W. 0, Hipweut.--1. You can get a_ “Holborn” 
dynamo motor from Mr. H. J. Dale, The Scientitic 
Alliance, 7 and 8 D: ings, Holborn, ne, 
which fulfils your conditions, The cost of it. is 
18, 2. The book on electricity will be published at 
the enrliest opportunity. but weeannot vivedate. We 
are glad you succeeded in making the fretwork 
machine. 


pounds, because 


uctions on t 
on th ot 
and February, 
should 


of a smi 


you woul 


mo. This 
ry omontily part, 1%! 
igs it witleost you about £2 to ¢ 
nt acsater motor to ram the ly 

ait be about 8s more, This is the 
} way: batteries will de, but cost mere to heap 
are “im Size of commeting wire 
ent mitber civhten, 2 EME. of dry 
pont two volts per cell, Pour cells will fisehit 
eVolt banp well. Te weubl not bist long cheagh 
our purpese that ds if yeu use the lamp for 
lalianchour at atime. 3. The best we know of is 
that usd with the Tford 2.0.2. viz, ammonium 
de 30 grains, chloride of 3 


fold 2 
Water 16 0z, We have found this work 
nthy. 


(Follestone).—No, we cannot give the addresses 
reuntriarors, but we will forward a letter to 
acleunu you hame, 


Replics are never sent by post, even 
1ps are enclosed ; that is our well-known 
We do not know of any place where you can 
ve portions of the machine, “If you 
ing it again for self, which scems 
for you, take are that all joints and 
work easily, but without the slightest shake, 
s8 that is against it working satistactorily 
rs write to say they have succeeded 


Over te 
lly. 


©. MANruLL.—1. No, a bottle 

ichromate battery Would. not 

be strong enough by itself, 
four or five o ‘ 
unsen's would. ‘Howey 


1d do it with 
battery by the use 

nduction coil. 2 
The films in Kodak cameras 
only require developing and fixing. They nec] to 
be cut aud dried tat, but not further chemical t! 
ment. 3. Yes, you can take off the * Instantogrs! 
shutter, and the lens will do for copying. Of ec. 
@ rapid rectilinear would be better. 


F. Brow: 1, The dives in the magn tic machine 7 
made either of thin iron or wood, usually the 
about dinch thiek, 2. The pieces are fixed to thy 
iron cores and to the insulated axle respectively 
the holes simply being just. so large that they will nt 
on very tightly, or you can solder them on, which i- 
preferable. 

W. R. H,—We believe the camera you mention is good, 
but you would de better to buy a secondhand Lan. 
caster’s camera through the “Exebsnge and Mart 
or similar paper. 


J. Dunpar.—We think yon keep your aquarium in t~ 
light a situation, The water ought not te go gre 
as you sty it does, You should have some snails it 
it to cat up the green stuff on the glass. If it is 
water itself that becomes green you are certainly 
keeping it in too much light, and will have to chi 
its position or else continue to chunge the water ut 
frequent intervals. 


AMAN and Bon.—Try and enter the navy, but the 
number of unsuccessful applicants is very large. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—JOS MACHICO MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


F™ about a week after this explosion all 

went well. Of Martinez nothing more 
was seen after his expulsion, and it was 
generally supposed that he had fled from 
the scene of his disgrace to his native 
island. 

The rest of the Terceiran gang were 
on their good behaviour, and seemed 
quite satisfied to have escaped the 
dismissal with which they had been 
threatened : and the native labourers were 
working with double energy, influenced 
doubtless by the hint which Sir Reginald 
Tlorseley had skilfully thrown out to 
them, that Martinez'’s pretended zeal in 
their cause was merely a trick to make 
them give up their places, which he 
would then have filled with men from 
his own island, some of whom had (as 
they had themselves seen) accompanied 
him in order to make sure of the first 
chance. 

José Machico, the real author of the 
plot, appeared to be keeping himself very 
quiet, as if wishing to attract as little 
notice as possible; and Lionel, con- 
eluding him to be harmless now that his 
plot had so signally failed, thought, no 
more about him. 

Fred's teaching was going on prosper- 
ously, and he had just got a second pupil, 
who paid almost as well as the first; so 
that now our hero was really in a position 
to add something to the scanty savings 
which his self-denying brother took every 
opportunity of laying by. 

Senhora da Espingarda was by this 
time almost well again, and her brother, 
expecting a specially large yield from the 
various plantations in consequence of the 
unusually favourable weather, was in high 
good humour, damped only by a slight 
anxiety which he was beginning to feel at 
having been so long without any news of 
his absent brother-in-law. 

Sir Reginald’s health was now com- 
pletely restored, and his new book was 
advancing rapidly ; and, in a word, every- 
thing seemed to be going so well that Fred 
Clover had indeed good reason to exclaim 
joyfully, as he and his brother sat down 
to supper one evening, after a long and 
hard day's work, that they had “ fairly 
got clear of all their troubles at last.” 

By a strange coincidence, on the very 
day upon which these words were spoken 
José Machico happened to be in Ponta 
Delgada on some business of his own, 
and while walking along one of the 
principal streets of the town (which runs 
parallel with the inner side of the har- 
hour) he passed by accident—as most men 
would have said—close to a Portuguese 
sailor who, standing at the door of a 
wine-shop with a number of his cronies 
yrouped around him, was relating to them 
an incident of his last voyage. 

“She was just beginning to go down by 
the head when we first sighted her, and, 
so far as we could make out, there was 
nobody on her deck; but whether there 

‘. anyone below or not I can't say, for 

ucver got a chance to board her.”” 
ichico could never have tuld by what 


secret impulse he was moved to stop 
short and listen. 

“She sank, then?" asked one of the 
seainc.’’s hearers. 

* Indeed she did—went down bodily— 
not a spar left afloat.” 

“ And did you never find out who she 
was?” 

“Oh, yes. As she went down her stern 
was tilted up right toward us, and we could 
all see, quite plain, the name POMBAL, 
OPORTO.” 


Two days later Machico went back to 
Furnas, and the evening after his arrival 
he went stealthily up a by-path toward 
Casa Grande as the sun was setting, for, 
in spite of the utter failure of his recent 
plot, he still appeared to keep a sha 
watch upon the Espingarda estate and all 
that went on there. 

He had got within a short distance of 
Lionel Clover's cottage when a sudden 
sound of voices, close at hand, made him 
draw hastily back into one of the clumps 
of bushes that fringed his winding path, 
and scarcely was he hidden when Lionel 
himself, side by side with Sir Reginald 
Horseley and Francisco do Monte, came 
slowly down the path, and halted within 
a few feet of him. 

The sun had only just sunk behind the 
mountains, and there was still light 
enough for the lurker to see that all three 
men looked unusually grave. 

“And you were coming to tell us this, 
then, when we met you?" said the 
baronet to Senhor do Monte. 

“I was, indeed; for this is far too 
serious a matter to be decided on my 
own responsibility. If anything has hap- 
pened to poor Gonzalo it may be the 
death of my sister, weak as she still is; 
and yet, if it is really so, she must know 
the truth sooner or later.” 

It did not escape the ambushed watcher 
that, at the last words, Clover and Horseley 
exchanged a rapid glance, the meaning of 
which, however, he was unable to fathom. 

“According to what this letter says,” 
continued Senhor Francisco, “ my brother- 
in-law must have left Oporto at least two 
months ago, on his way home; for, 
although he seems to have gone by a 
sailing vessel, you see that enough time 
has passed not only to allow of their 
getting a letter from him here, but to give 
time for their beginning to feel surprised 
that they have not got one yet. And 
there can be no doubt that he has sailed, 
for it speaks of some things which he 
took with him on the Pombal.”” 

The concealed listener started. Where 
had he heard that name before, and not 
long ago, either? And then flashed upon 
him the recollection of the sailor's story 
at Ponta Delgada, and he remembered 
that the vessel which the man had seen 
foundering was called the Pombal of 
Oporto. 

“ He can’t have been becalmeé all this 
while with such winds as we have been 
getting lately,” resumed Do Monte ; “and 
even if he had been blown away to the 


westward he would have been able to 
beat back long before this. I'm afraid 
there can't be a doubt that he has been 
shipwrecked — though that, of comnrse, 
would not necessarily imply, thank God, 
that he was dead.” 

Lionel, whose voice seemed to fail him, 
merely bowed his head in silent assent ; 
but the cooler and more seasoned baronet 
said, as composedly as ever: 

“Of course not; for, as you see, J am 
none the worse of having been ship- 
wrecked half-a-dozen times at least. 
Well, we had better just step down to 
the cottage, and read the letter carefully, 
and then we can consider what is best to 
be done.’’ 

And their footsteps died away in the 
distance. 

Then, when they were fairly gone, the 
lurking villain crept forth from his am- 
bush with the grin of a demon upon his 
jean, sallow, wolfish face. 

“They may well say,” he muttered, 
with a hideous laugh, ‘that everything 
comes at last to the man who can wait for 
it. I know just what to do now—and I 
know how to do it!” 

So saying, he drew from his pocket a 
pencil and a small note-book, and, tearing 
out a leaf, proceeded to trace a few words 
upon it; but, for some good reason of his 
own, he printcd the words instead of 
writing them. 

“And to think,’ he chuckled, as he 
folded the paper, “that they themselves 
have helped me to this chance, which I 
might never have got otherwise! Ha, 
ha! I shall like to see how they will look 
to-morrow !"” 

And then, with another fiendish grin, he 
stole onward again through the deepen- 
ing gloom, keeping himself as much as 
possible in the shadow of the trees, and 
pausing ever and anon to listen for any 
sound of steps or voices; but aJl was as 
still as death. 

By the time he reached the “ Casa’ it 
was already quite dark; but one faint 
light twinkled from the front of the house, 
and the prowling ruffian, taking off his 
shoes, clambered up, cautiously and 
silently, on to the verandah, and 
m through the half-open window before 

im. 

There sat the Senhora da Espingarda, 
all alone, with the lamplight falling on 
her beautiful face (which was still pale 
from her recent illness), and her slender 
white hands busy with the embroidering 
of a scarf for the absent husband whose 
return she daily expected, little dreaming 
what had befallen him. 


The most hardened criminal alive might 
well have shrunk from adding another 
and a bitterer sorrow to the suffering 
which this gentle and sorely tried woman 
had already endured. But the heartless 
villain who watched her had no thought 
for anything but his own mean and eruel 
revenge; and in another instant the fata) 
message, wrapped>round a small stone, 
fell-clattering on the floor at her feet. 


A few moments later the whole house- 
hold was startled by a shriek of mortal 
agony, which awoke every echo of the old 
mansion ; and the Senhora's maid, hurrying 
into the room, found her mistress lying 
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senseless on the floor, her right hand 
clutching convulsively a soiled and 
crumpled note, which, had the girl been 
able to read it, would have been found to 
run as follows: 


FROM 
OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon Stasirs, ™.D., c. 


Ney 
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“Your husband's ship has gone down 
at sex with all hands, and your friends 
have known it all the while, but would not 
tell you. This from A WELL-WISHER.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI.—DEADEYE’S SHARK YARN.—-A GALE.—KERGUELIN AT LAST. 


“Fur, far upon the sea 
Our good ship's speeding free, 
Upon the deck we gather one and all 
To view the tlapping sail, 
Spreading out before the gale, 
Spreading out without a ruffle in the breeze.” 
Ou Soxe. 


ES, a very old song, and I forget, for the 

moment, who wrote it. The music 

has a soul-stirring riag about it, and prob- 

ably was composed by Henry Russell, 

though he did not write the words any 

more than he did those of “ Cheer, boys, 
cheer!” usually attributed to him. 

Well, anyhow, I seem to feel my feet 
upon the moving deck of a good ship once 
again. I take up my heart's best love, 
my fiddle, and putting on the mute so that 
the music shall be mine only, all mine 
and my dogs—the best and kindest of 
listeners—I play the old song—-and hey, 
presto! I am away and away on the 
ocean wild and wide once more. 

Stay though—wide, but not wild to-day. 

The land has gone flitting, flitting from 
our view; it is seen just as shades of 
evening are closing o'er us, only like a 
long low cloud on the north-western 
horizon. 

The sea is very blue, and though long, 
low, rolling waves seem to go sweeping 
southwards and east, to spend their fury 
and force in breakers that shall wash the 
rocks of New Zealand itself, still, look we 
when we choose, not a white horse is seen 
in all the water. The good ship Southern 
Cross seems loth to leave these sunny 
seas, and, as it is, we could do with much 
more wind than we have. 

She dips and swings asshe sails onwards, 
her motion being almost in rhythm with 
the sad cries of those strangely beautiful 
seagulls that are flying tack and a half 
tack around our bows, coming now and 
then so close to the quarter-deck that we* 
can hear the sound of their fluttering wings 
as they sweep round and dart off again in 
another direction. 

How far, we wonder, will they come ? 

What seek they, we well may ask? 
They never alight even on the waves, but 
keep wheeling, wheeling, wheeling on. 

“They are giving us a convoy,” says 
Frank Hardinge. He and Tom are lean- 
ing over the weather bulwark. 

“ Yes, they are giving us a convoy,” says 
Tom. “ They are singing our dirge, as it 
were, for they never wish to see us more. 
These birds love not civilisation. They 
scream with anger at every in-coming ship. 
They see the last of every vessel that goes. 
For, once upon a time in the long-long 
ago, all the rocks around these shores were 
theirs, and theirs almost entirely. Glad 
fish leapt up from the deep green pools 
beneath the sea-wet cliff, and far down 


beneath the sunny water the great jelly- 
fish lazed and lounged, but everything was 
theirs. Then came civilisation, the wild 
blacks were hurled backwards from the 
sea-front to dark forests far away, and the 
ancient reign of the seagull was no more.” 

“Why, Tom, you talk almost poetically!"’ 

“ Almost! Thank you, but I always feel 
happy when I am leaving land. And a 
piece of the sailor is born in me, I think. 
But about those gulls, Frank—as soon as 
yon red sun sinks down behind the waves, 
and the grey cool night descends, they will 
scream their last, and fly back to shore. 
That is, most of them will, but there re 
birds, other birds, that will be with us 
to-morrow, and that really seem to spend 
their lives on the ocean wave, or high in 
the clouds——"" 

“Look!” cried Frank; ‘what is that 
down in the sea yonder? How horrible!" 

“Only a shark, Frank. But he looks 
bigger than he really is, kind of magnified. 
you know, by the water and the slanting 
sunshine. Look at and admire that sly, 
foxy eye of his. He sees you and me 
rightly enough. Doesn't he look pleasant ! 
Wouldn't you imagine that butter wouldn't 
melt in his mim-mouth? He seeins to be 
speaking to us with his eve and hisswallow- 
tail. ‘Gentlemen,’ he appears to me to 
say—‘ gentlemen, you might possibly fall 
overboard. Such things have happened in 
even the best-regulated ships; but I myself 
find it very pleasant down here, and so, 
I think, would you! For I shouldn’t let 
you drown, and you would be in no danger 
of catching cold.’ 

“Ugh!” cried Frank ; “ I believe I shall 
dream of that awful monster !"” 

Frank drew back for a moment, but 
just as one feels a kind of fascination in 
the glassy eyes of a rattlesnake that is 
preparing to spring, so did Frank Hardinge 
now, and next moment he was looking 
over the side once more. 

“Is he saying anything else, Tom?" 

“Oh, yes, he is saying, ‘I am a very old 
and nearly toothless shark——’ ” 

“But I saw his teeth this moment, 
Tom, as he turned on his side.” 

“ He says they are all false, Frank—that 
he has paid any amount of money to his 
dentist in his time. His first and real 
teeth succumbed to a diet of ham-bones 
that the sailors used to pitch him. 
‘There was never much on them,’ he says. 
‘I would have starved on these, only 
Providence was kind, and now and then 
I had a whole sailor. But,’ he adds, 
‘they used to try to catch me by first 
whetting my appetite with scraps of pork, 
and then throwing down a fiery brick 
wrapped in a morsel of tarpaulin. One 
day in doing so a rosy-faced English boy 
leaned too far over the tatfrail. He got 


into the water almost as soon as the red- 
hot brick. Thanks for the brick, I said to 
the gaping men, but of the two I prefer 
the boy.’ ” 

“ Well, now,” said Deadeye, who cane 
up at this very moment, “I used to dis- 
credit that story of the red-hot brick, and 
for sacred reasons. Bricks generally «re 
red, you know; then you know bricks aro 
not generally found on board ship. But, 
boys, I have known skippers who never 
sailed to southern seas without taking a 
few bricks with them just to have some 
‘fun’ with the sharks, but anything 
would do—a piece of iron, for instance ; 
only the whole business is so savagely 
ernel that a man who would be guilty of 
such a thing ought to be keel-hauled. 

“ Yes,’ he added, ‘he is an ugly brute 
that, and a wily, but mind you, sharks 
are useful in a way. They are the 
scavengers of our shores, they and the 
gulls.” 

“And sometimes act as undertakers 
too, don’t they, sir?” 

“Ay, ay, I fear they do. But were you 
ever far down in the water under a shark, 
Tom?” 

“No, thank you,” said Tom, “ and don't 
wish to be.” 

“Well, I was once, and it was not far 
off the coast of Tasmania, and in just such 
a deep and beautiful sea as this, only the 
sun was shining directly above. A saucy 
little ‘nickum’ of a ’pprentice boy not 
bigger than Jeff there, though not Piack, 
fell overboard. How it was, I don’t know, 
but he sank like a stone, and was never 
seen again. I was doing something on 
deck in jacket and trousers, and dived 
right down after him. In those days I 
could hold my breath for over a minutc. 
But I found I must rise at last. What 
happened is all like a dream to me now. I 
looked upwards through the green pellucid 
water, and, to my horror, saw an immense 
shark hovering, hawk-like, far above me. 
His fins were like outspread wings. 
His awful horse-shoe mouth, the white- 
ness all beneath, and the swallow-tail— 
ugh! I think I see them now. That was 
death, and I knew it; but I was choking, 
and up I must go. I don’t remember a 
deal more, boys, for a time after that. 
When I recovered I was lying on deck, 
drenched with water of course, but also 
with blood.” 

“ The monster had seized you, then?” 

“No, the blood was that of the shark. 
She had been harpooned. A rope was 
thrown to me, though I do not remember 
catching it, but I was hauled on board 
much about the same time as her lady- 
ship—a good haul for me.” 

“ Horrible!’ said Frank ; “ but why do 
you call the shark ¢ she)’ She isn’t aship.”” 
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“Owing to her immense size for her 
species. “The males are smaller. 

“But see, boys, what a beautiful sun- 
set!" 

And beautiful it was. The clouds lying 
low in long golden streaks above, but in 
blue grey masses of cumulus on the 
horizon. 

And through these the sun, blood-red and 
large, was giving a sidelong glance before 
he sank to rest. 

“Come below, lads, we’re going to have 
supper. You'll hear the steward's bell in 
a minute. I suppose you know how 
watches arearranged. The sailing master, 
Morven, keeps the first himself, for Jansen 
is really skipper. The mate the second, 
and you, Tom, are rated second mate, you 
know, and keep the third. In your watch 
goes Frank, and you've got to put him up 
to the ropes all you can. 

“I'm not quite sure, you know,” added 
Deadeye, laughing, “if this is just as it 
should be. Maybe Frank should have 
been put in the mate's watch. There 
might, then, be less yarning. When boys 

yet together -——” 

“ Never fear, sir; the ship will be in no 
safer hands than ours.’ 

“TI believe you, lad—I believe you." 

“And what is your rating, sir?” said 
Frank. 

“ Oh, I've got my duties. I should have 
kept a watch with pleasure, but Jansen 
has rated me as a kind of supercargo, 
ship's steward, quartermaster, and taxi- 
dermist all rolled into one.” 

“Ding, ding, ding-er-ring, ring, ring,” 
went the steward’s bell. 

And down below went our friends. 

The steward was Solomon himself, 
and spruce and tidy he looked—a beau- 
ideal kind of a ship's waiter, with his 
blue clothes, his black face, snow-white 
hair, and a bit of crimson-silk handker- 
chief just peeping coyly over his jacket- 
pocket. 

The saloon was amost handsome room, 
and large enough to have dined a score. 

But here was no ceremony, bar that of 
perfect cleanliness plus good manners. 
The glasses sparkled, the silver shone, 
and the tablecloth was spotlessly white. 
Jansen sat at the head of the table, on 
one side the sailing master, and lower 
down the firat mate and Frank and Tom. 

Was nobody keeping watch then, it 
may be asked ? 

Yes; and as regards this Jansen would 
have his own rule, and it was as follows: 
the bo’s'n—an excellent and really clever 
fellow who might ere now have been 
walking his own quarter-deck had he not 
given way to the demon drink when a 
younger man—was appointed to keep the 
second dog watch every night. 

This, the reader must know, was be- 
tween six and eight o’clock. A handy 
arrangement, everyone will admit. 

Supper that evening turned out a very 
delightful meal, and so it was meant to 
be, if possible, every night. 

You will observe that, though it was 
placed on the table at six o'clock, it was 
not called dinner. Jansen would not have 
it so. The dinner was the midday meal. 

At eight o’clock the officer whose first 
watch it was—and this happencd to be 
Morven on this first evening—went on 
deck to relieve the bo’s’n, and the others 
were left to do as they pleased. 

The time was put in yarning and 
laying. 
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Jansen was a good pianist, and the 
piano itself, though not large, was good ; 
then Deadeye had his Cremona. 

“But, I say, Jansen,”’ said the violinist, 
as he put his instrument carefully to bed, 
“ T suppose you know the glass is going 
down.” 

“Why, Deadeye, you haven't looked 
at it.” 

No. but she told me.” 

The “sho” in this case was the fiddle. 

“She always sings softest and sweetest 
just before a gale of wind,” he added. 

“Well, Deadeye, a bit of a blow won't 
disturb your equanimity, I know.” 

“That it won't, and I shall be a little 
disappointed if it doesn’t blow a stiff one ; 
and if T should happen to go to sleep after 
it comes on I'll be vexed-——"" 

The boys were looking at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“It is just like this," he explained. 
“Tm such an old stick of a sailor that I 
never feel quite happy in & new ship till 
I know exactly what she can do in the 
way of weathering a gale. 

“+ Blow high, blow low," 
he sang, 
“Let tempests tear 
‘The mainmast by the board," 


“No, no, no,” cried Jansen. “That 
would be too much of a good thing. We 
don't want any — tearing-by-the-board 
business. Anything in reason, Deadeye, 
my dear son of a gun, but not that.” 

Well, it did come on to blow, and when 
the sailing master entered the mate's 
cabin, where a candle in jimbles was 
burning, he looked a queer fish in his 
black oilskins and sou’-wester tied tightly 
under his chin. 

“Blowing a bit, ain’t it?" said the mate. 

“Blowing? Ay, that it is. A regular 
Cape Horner. Put on your foul-weather 
year, lad. I've got her snug. Wind's 
abeam. I'd just shorten sail a piece if it 
gets stiffer.” 

“ Thank you.” 

But honest Deadeye, wuch to his dis- 
appointment, slept throughout it all, and 
didn’t wake till Jeff brought that bucket 
of water for his bath. 

“Bother it all, Jansen,” he said at 
breakfast, “if I ain’t getting old I'll 
eat my shoes! But how did she behave 
at all? Of course you went on deck.” 

“She behaved like a swan, Deadeye; she 
walks the water like a thing of life, ay, 
and walks to windward, too. I say, 
Morven, I’ve you to thank for this gem 
of the ocean we call the Southern Cross.” 

“Nonsense. Jansen, how do you know 
it was for your sake I made so gooda 
bargain?” 

“I'm sure of it.” 

“No, no, Jansen, it was a mere case of 
patriotism. I wasn't going to allow an 
Australian-Britisher to take the wind out 
of my sails. That was all. Pass the 
pork, youngster.” 

The gale lulled a little during the day. 
but sprang up afresh at night, and so off 
and on it continued for days. But there 
was plenty of time and oceans of sea- 
room, and so nobody cared. 

Tho crew of the Southern Cross, all 
told, was thirty and nine. Jansen would 
not have the forty, because he would then 
have had to carry a surgeon, and he 
considered that he himself knew enough 
about the science of medicine to do all 
that was wanted. 


It did not require so many hands to 
work the ship, but among them were the 
tive blacks who had been with the party 
in the wilds of Queensland. They were 
strong and hardy, and Jansen had no 
doubt that, as they got acclimatised, they 
would be able to work on shore and draw 
sledges as well, if not better, than a 
dozen dogs. 

But, of course, this was mere assumption 
as yet. 

Well, in order to make Victoria Land, 
which a glance at any map of the world 
will show the reader lies very far south 
indeed, would be to sail or steam almost 
in the same longitude all the way. 

But so quickly had Morven and Jansen 
hurried up the fitting-out of the Southern 
Croas that the season had not yet opened 
up the great Antarctic ice pack sufficiently 
for exploration. 

Instead, therefore, of striking straight 
down for the great continent, Jansen 
resolved to put in time as profitably as 
possible by steering a course about 
W.S.W., and first } iying a visit to the 
Kerguelin Islands. ‘These, as a glance at 
the map will show, lie nearly as far south 
as Cape Horn itself, and about midway 
between that stormy cape and -the 
southernmost point of New Zealand. 

After the first great gale, from which 
the Southern Cross escaped with scarcely 
any injury that the carpenter and sail- 
maker couldn't put straight in a few 
hours, everything began to settle down 
ship-shape; even the boys, Jeff and Jim, 
who were at first terribly afraid, had got 
their sea-legs before the ship rounded the 
South Cape in rugged Tasmania and went 
stretching away across one of the most 
lonesome sens in the world. 

Few, indeed, are the ships that ever 
think of touching at Kerguelin nowa- 
days. Wanderers for pleasure or on be- 
half of science do, at times, and now and 
then a storm-tossed Yankee whaler, but 
to almost everyone else in the world 
these strange isles are a closed book, as 
little known, and perhaps far less spoken 
about than the mountains and craters in 
the moon. 

The weather, on the whole, continued 
good, and very little steaming was 
necessary. But, just at times, when the 
wind was not quite favourable, and there 
was very little of it, the engineer, a sturdy 
Scot, used to come aft and interview 
Jansen. 

“Tm thinking,” he said, after they had 
been sailing about three weeks now on an 
almost due westerly course—‘ I'm just 
jaloosin’ * that Captain Morven wants to 
have it all his own way. Man! sir, it’s 
sail, sail, sail, a’ day lang. As sure’s a 
gun, if I had my way o’t, we'd be in 
Kerguelin in ten days’ time.” 

“You want to get up steam, eh?” said 
Jansen, smiling. 

“ Yes, sir; and d’ye no’ think it’s time ? 
I and my stokers ne'er a thing to do. 
I'm takin’ my pay for naething, and, ‘deed 
sir, fr 'm no sure the engine winna be rust- 
ing.’ 

TOW. cll, get up steam, McLean.” 

“Hurrah!” 

And off he went. 

But in a pleasure ship, according to my 
way of thinking, steam is a nuisance. Just 
as there is romance about a four-in-hand 


#(Jaloosin’—a, kind ofspolite term for guessing of 
calculating, as the Yankees put it. 


or beautifully horsed caravan in England, 
so there is in a sailing ship. Clap a traction 
engine on to your caravan, or get up steam 
in a yacht, and you knock the romance 
out of both. 

Of course one gets used to the noise and 
smoke at sea, so one might to the rattle 
and din of a bobbin manufactory, but the 
discomfort is there all the time, and the 
rattling motion tires the brain. Your 
steam skippers are never such jolly, calm- 
minded men as those who sail the seas 
on the wings of the wind. 

But McLean got the Southern Cross to 
Kerguelin in fine style. The honest fellow 
had been moping before, and very jealous 
of Morven—now he was singing all day 
long. One curious thing I must relate. 
The black men that Jansen brought with 
him having turned out very bad sailors, 
McLean invited them’ down to the stoke- 
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hole, and started them to work there two 
at a time. 

They were simply delighted. ‘“ So dolly 
(jolly) warm,” they cried, and they rubbed 
their limbs and “ Goo-goo’d”’ for joy. 

Men like those blacks, McLean thought, 
would willingly live all the year round in 
a Turkish bath. Never mind, they could 
stoke, and they could take up and down 
ashes and cinders as well. 

Much of the fuel of ocean steamers is 
thrown overboard in.the shape of cinders. 
It does the companies'no good. Kerguelin 
at last. The weather was cooler, if I dare 
not say colder, now. The black men 
shivered on deck, and were never really 
happy except when stoking. But the boys 
Jeff and Jim, who were now well-dressed 
and smart-looking attendants in the saloon 
mess, were: as lively as ever. 

Blue Murder. or Blooie, as we may now 


“Our Dinner’s Safe.” (Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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call him, spent his time by day all over 
the ship. He was as lively as a cheetah, 
and I think his great sorrow was that he 
could not go aloft and have some fun 
there. 

The cockatoo had not been taken. It 
would have been as much as poor Cockie’s 
life was worth. 


One of these days—in say a hundred 
years’ time more or less—some enterprising 
traveller will be able to get up a party to 
visit the moon. Science will probably 
have made such gigantic strides by that 
time that they will be able to carry com- 
pressed oxygen enough in their knapsacks 
to last all the cruise. In the meantime, 


reader, you and I must be content to visit 
such dead and wondrous worlds as Ker. 
guelin, and lands far—farther south. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


i le Squire and his party kept quiet during 
the next week. Except to remove the 
engine, tent, and utensils, which we cast 
over to the Squire's side, there was no 
renewal of hostilities. Each day we 
expected comething fresh to happen, and if 
it did we were sure it would be of a serious 
character. The Pessimist had never before 
been so thoroughly convinced that something 
was going to happen; but Toddles, on whom 
the affair had made a profound impression, 
could not get beyond the saying, “ He that 
fights and runs away,” etc., which certainly 
had no pretence to originality. Many of us 
hoped the affair was settled once for all. 
So, indeed, it was, as far as hostilities, such 
as I have set forth, were concerned. 

Gradually the excitement cooled, and we 
fell back into ordinary school routine. The 
river became a great attraction, and the boats 
were seldom disengaged during the hours we 
were allowed to use them. A new bridge 
was thrown across the canal; and the 
seniors again took possession. In con- 
sideration of our services, any junior who 
wished to read or study there was allowed to 
do so; but all kinds of meetings were strictly 
debarred. We appreciated the concession, 
and had sense enough not to abuse it. 

Tom still kept up his excess of filial duty. 
He learned that the Squire was threatening 
an action for assault, trespass, and wilful 
and malicious damage; and by some means 
he had got a number of names, whose 
owners were to be proceeded against as 
ringleaders. Some of us looked pretty glum 
over this announcement ; but Steadfast only 
laughed a quiet laugh. It inspired fresh 
confidence in us. But it also warned us the 
iaformer was still at work in our midst! 

The Doctor had again consulted his 
solicitor. Every effort had been made to 
discover the missing deed, which alone could 
establish the Doctor’s claim, unless costly 
litigation decided in his favour, which, the 
solicitor feared, was doubtful. He strongly 
suspected the clerk he had discharged had 
treated with the Squire for the possession of 
the deed, or was doing so. If this man could 
be discovered, and the Squire outbid, all 
might end well. It was the only hope—a 
very poor one, indeed. But if the deed was 
in the Squire’s possession, there seemed 
nothing for it but to fight him at law, or to 
give up the eyot. Then the Doctor had 
vowed if it came to that he would give up 
Hillbrow Hall altogether; and we suspected 
he was quite capable of doing as he 
threatened. We should all have regretted 
this; for we were really very fond of the 
place, which, but for the Squire’s antagonism, 
might one day become a school of note. 
However, this alternative was not enforced, 
for reasons I am now about to relate. 

It rankled with many that we had an 
informer amongst us. Speculation as to the 
guilty party was freely indulged in. With 
the exception of ‘‘our”’ set, and, perhaps, 
Steadfast, none had fixed their suspicions on 
any boy in particular. 

Our set was composed of Tom Goodman, 
Meldrum, Toddles, Rufus, the Pessimist, and 
myself. Tom and I had certain suspicions, 
which we confided to the others. It was by 
no means difficult to win them to our way of 
thinking. The result of a conference was 
the laying of certain plans. Middleton was 

fully watched. Twice only had he gone 
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to the village. Each time he had gone to 
Puffy Cutts’, and made certain purchases. 
These had been for Thorn. This was not 
suspicious, as most of us did the same 
thing: only the seniors employed their fags. 

It was only on half-holidays we were 
allowed to go to the village, unless by special 
permit. The Sixth were privileged to send 
their fags any evening, and it was thus we 
got our commissions executed. Otherwise 
the cross-roads were our boundary. If the 
seniors chose to go themselves, they were 
allowed to do so. Woe to an unlucky 
youngster caught out of bounds! We all 
said this was because the seniors didn’t 
want us to know what they went to the 
village for. 

Immediately after dinner on the Saturday 
succeeding the routing of the Squire's forces, 
Tom summoned us to a secluded corner of 
the playground, where we were wont to hold 
our secret meetings. We could see by his 
face he had discovered something. 

“The sneak was out again last night,” 
said he. “I couldn’t tell you sooner without 
the chance of being overheard. I fancy we 
are on the track now.” 

“Then you watched him?” said Rufus. 
“ How did you get out?” 

““Well, I've told Steadfast something of 
our suspicions, so if I’m caught out of 
bounds in the direction of the village I am 
at liberty to say I have his permit to go to 
Puffy Cutts’, and he has promised to back 
me up as long as I don’t abuse his con- 
fidence.” 

“ What does Steadfast think—the same ?”” 
asked I. 

“He don’t say; but he hopes we'll 
succeed. He says juniors can often act in a 
way that would be unbecoming to seniors.” 

“No doubt about that,” said Toddles; 
“some of them do, too.” 

Some of us flushed: it may be we had 
acted questionably from a strict point of 
honour on a former occasion. I don’t say 
we had, but it weuid be strange if we had 
not! 

“Look here,” said Tom; “ perhaps I can 
define honour as well as any, but as I am 
only a junior, within certain limits, I am not 
going to be very nice over the means I 
employ to bring home to him the guilt of 
the informer.” 

“All right!’ said Toddles, “ Keep your 
wool on, and we'll back you up. What 
about last night?” 

“Well, he must have suspected he was 
being followed ; at any rate, he tried to give 
me the slip.” 

“No!” “How?” 
three of us at once. 

“It's true. I don’t know how. At the 
cross-roads,” answering the questions 
seriatim. ‘But you listen, and I will ex- 
plain. Though he had the start of me, I 
headed him before he got to the cross-roads. 
You know the wood that runs parallel with 
the road on the right-hand side going to the 
village? I had almost caught him up when 
he got there. So I slipped into the wood 
(in spite of one of the Squire’s notice-boards), 
and found a path running parallel with the 
road. It did not go right out to the cross- 
roads, but bore away right into the heart 
of the wood. I left it, and crawled through 
the underwood till I came to the road again. 
I was only just in time. Middleton was 


“Where?” from 


actually passing, and a twig I snapped caused 
him to stop and listen intently. As I lay 
quite still, he went on, muttering : ‘ A rabbit, 
l fancy.’ He had not gone far before he had 
occasion to wipe his nose. He drew out a 
slip of paper with his handkerchief, which, 
unperceived by him, fell to the ground. As 
soon as he was out of sight I secured the 
bit of paper.” 

“ And you have it?” interrupted I. 

“ Well, no.” 

“ Then you were a duffer.” 

“Oh, but I read it: it’s just as well.” 

“ And what did it contain?” 

“ Little onough. ‘ To-morrow ’ (that’s to- 
day, you know) ‘I shall come and see you in 

son,’ ? 

“Was that all?” 

“Every word. Not even a signature or 
initial.” 

“ But you recognised the writing?” 

“No, I did not; it was carefully disguised. 
I had just time to throw it down again ——” 

“ Whatever for?” 

«and hide myself, when he came 
running back. I could see he was terribly 
frightened——”" 

“Don’t see that he need have been,” said 
Toddles. “ The writing don’t appear to have 
been incriminating.” 

““_._ but as soon as he got the slip of 
paper again he heaved a big sigh of relief. 
Then he returned in the direction of the 
cross-roads.”” 

“And you followed ? 
body ?” said Rufus. 

“No, he didn’t. At the cross-roads he 
turned to the right. Before he got out of 
sight, he plunged into the wood and dis- 
appeared.” 

“My language,” murmured Toddles. 
“ Avoid ambiguity, dear boy.” 

“What I mean was he got over a stile, 
used, I suppose, by the gamekeepers (a notice- 
board was conspicuous), and plunged into 
the wood. I had some doubt about follow- 
ing; for the gamekeepers do lay it on, as 
you know, Pessy.” (Deep groan from the 
Pessimist, who had one day been thrashed 
for what Master Tom had done.) “But 
curiosity mastered my fears, and I went after 
him at a respectable distance. You'd never 
guess where he went, and what he did, so I 
may as well tell you. He came to a small 
wooden house (I think they use it to lie up 
in to kill vermin), near which was a 
gibbet.” 

“ Whew!” said the Pessimist ; “did they 
hang some one there?” 

“No, booby. It’s where they gibbet the 
vermin they kill.” 

“You wouldn’t have known if you hadn't 
seen,” grumbled the Pessimist; “ but I'm 
glad it’s no worse. Bones, and bodies, and 
skeletons are sure signs something is going 
to happen.” 

“ Something will have happened when you 
get strung up, Pessy.” 

“Oh, I say, you don't think it likely 2" 

“Most sure you will be—if you keep in- 
terrupting.” 

“ Shut up, Pessy! Go on, Tom.” 

“ Well, he went inside, and I waited until he 
came out. He was not more than a minute, 
so I concluded he could not have met any 
one. Ilet him get well out of sight, and 
then I entered the house—or whatever they 
call it.” t 


Did he meet any- 


“ And what did you find?” asked I. 

“Just what I expected to tind—the note 
under a big stone.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ And cnough, too, ain’t it?” 

“ Don’t see it,” said I. 

“Looks as if something was going to 
happen,” demurely said the Pessimist, turn- 

+ ing up his eyes. 

“ After all, Pessy, you are the only one 
who has sense. Don’t you other fellows see 
the person for whom that note was intended 
will have fetched it long before this.” 

“ What of that?” 

“Well, you are & precious set of duffers! 
The informer will go and meet the person 
at the look-out, who will be awaiting 
him.” es 

“But who is the ‘person,’ and who the 
‘informer '?" asked Rufus. 

“ That we are going to find out,” said Tom 
decidedly. 

“How?” 

“Simply by a couple of us going there, 
and waiting until the parties come upon the 
scene.” 

We all looked pretty glum at this. We 
might be caught and prosecuted for trespass ; 
at the least, if caught, it meant a tremendous 
flogging, for, unfortunately, we had an- 
noyed the gamekeepers, and they had not 
uly promises reprisals, but executed them 
to the letter upon some unfortunates who fell 
into their clutches ! 

“TI know what there is to expect, but I am 
going. I want one of you to accompany me 
as witness.” 

Whatever our private feelings were we 
disguised them, and all volunteered. 

“You can’t all go,” said Tom; “so you 
must cast lots.” 

It fell upon me. I fancy I looked my 
gratification! I can safely say the others 
plainly showed theirs ! 

“We shall set out at once,” said Tom. 
“We shall hang about: the edge of the 
wood, which you can see from here. If 
cértain parties come in our direction, you 
will wave a handkerchief. It’s useless 
risking being caught in the wood for 
nothing.” 

“ And mind you don’t shout till you’re out 
of it,” said Toddles. 

“TI fancy they will!” said the Pessimist 
dolefully. 

Alas! true prophet ! 

It was a lovely afternoon. A cricket 
match was being played between the “ picked 
eleven” anda local team. But for the work 
in hand, I fancy it would have been in- 
teresting. I think, too, I would have pre- 
ferred the match to the expedition I was 
engaged in. I have only space to say our 
fellows scored a big success, Steadfast 
making top score, and carrying his bat out 
in the second innings. 

As it was the first match with outsiders, it 
was of considerable interest. Few boys left 
the school, which Tom considered was in our 
favour, because, he said, it was only fellows 
having important business elsewhere who 
would lose a sight of the match. 

As we passed out we were accosted by 
Middleton. 

“Hullo!” said he. ‘Going out such a 
time as this? How about the match?” 

“It must take care of itself,” replied Tom, 
“as I'd advise you to do. We've an appoint- 
ment with a fellow outside the school.” 

“Strangers are not always desirable 
acquaintances.” 

“Perhaps we can’t give an opinion like 
ou.’” 

Middleton muttered something I did not 
catch, and walked away. Tomand I set out 
for the wood. 

We found a site whence we could obtain a 
good vicw of the school. It was ‘neath a 
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spreading oak, and we found the shade very 
acceptable. We waited a long time, and 
some of our fellows passed, and were curious 
as to what we were doing there. We satisfied 
them as best we could—only, I suppose, 
further exciting their curiosity. 

“This won't do,’ presently said Tom. 
“We'll be getting ourselves watched. Ah!” 
as a something white fluttcred from a corner 
of the playground, “there goes the signal. 
The sooner we take up our position the 
better.”” 

I followed him until we came to the wood. 
He plunged in in what I thought a very 
reckless manner, if there were any game- 
keepers about. Forcing our way through the 
underwood we presently came out into a ride. 

“T came back this way,” explained Tom. 
“ You can see the path is little used, so the 
less fear of friction with the keepers.” 

The path was little better than a “blind” 
one. In many places great brambles grew 
right across it, and we scratched ourselves 
fearfully ; Tom’s explaining, when I grum- 
bled, it was in a good cause, was poor 
plaster. 

Deeper and deeper we seemed to plunge 
into the wood. I began to fear my conductor 
had lost himself. 

“All right!” presently said he. ‘ Here 
we are. Keep quiet until we are sure we are 
first in the field.” 

We were hidden behind a thick holly-tree, 
which grew close to the back of a small 
wooden shed. Beyond it was a small glade. 
On the opposite side was a long pole nailed 
to the trunks of a couple of trees. Upon the 
pole were fastened magpies, crows, jays, 
weasels, stoats, a hawk or two, and a fair 
sprinkling of cats’ tails. This was the gibbet 
which had caused the Pessimist such dire 
apprehension. 

“All right,” said Tom. 
first served. Let’s cache.” 

We did so by crawling under the prickly 
holly-branches, and depositing ourselves 
close to the side of the shed. 

“Now,” said Tom, “if we don't betray 
ourselves—mind a broken twig may do it— 
we'll not be discovered.” And he took out 
his knife, and made a small hole in the 
rotten boarding of the shed. 

“ Ain’t we acting mean, Tom ?” I hinted. 

“It’s not been mean the way we’ve been 
informed against, I suppose? ’’ indignantly. 

I was silenced, if not convinced. 

We had not long to wait. The sound of 
footfalls fell upon our ears, coming from the 
opposite direction by which we had arrived. 
Some one came up hurriedly, and, entering 
the shed, carefully closed the door. 

Tom’s eye was at his peep-hole. I saw 
him start. Then he put his mouth close to 
my ear and whispered— 

“ Thorn!” 

It was, then, as we had suspected ; and yet 
how little of the real truth we had suspected ! 
The ensuing conversation will explain this 
without comment from me; for a second 
person shortly entered the shed. 

Tom took a look, but did not seem sur- 
prised. Then he drew back his head for me 
to take a peep. The man who had joined 
Thorn was in livery—the Squire's, no doubt. 

“Glad to see you, master,” said he 
familiarly. ‘Is your name Thorn?” 

“That depends on whether yours is 
Middleton!” 

Middleton! Was this man our Middleton's 
father? The point was soon set at rest; and 
we begun to see clearer into certain little 
mysteries. 

“ Right, my chick!’ said the man. “I got 
your note. Now, what do you want? I 
reckon it ain’t ‘information for the Squire’ 
this time; though he’s expecting some.” 

“It rests with you what information I 
supply in future.” 


“ First come, 
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“With me, sir!" said the man, becoming 
suddenly respectful. 

“Certainly. Your son has given me certain 
information about a slip of paper—a deed, or 
something—which is in your possession.” 

The man look startled, and uttered an oath. 

“The young fool!” said he. ‘“ What did 
he want to blab to you for? I said he was to 
find a way to introduce a certain subject to 
his master.”” 

“I am his master,” said Thorn authori- 


tatively. 
“Bah! I suppose you mean he fags for 
you. It’s the master I meant. You've got 


hold of his secret—my secret, that is-—by 
some means, and to gain an end (I can read 
‘rogue’ in a face as well as any, and it’s 
written plain enough in yours), so Ict's hear 
the lay you're on without beating about the 
bush.” 

Thorn seemed on the verge of losing his 
temper, but controlled it by an effort of will. 
In a soft, persuasive voice he said : 

“ Your son is not in a position to treat 
with Dr. Goodman on such a delicate sub- 
ject ; hence, in your interest, he has thought 
fitting to allow me to act as mediator.” 

“Tell me straight what you knows,” 
bluntly ; “and then, if I feel disposed, I'll 
answer you: if not—you’d better be careful 
how you dabble in other people’s affairs.” 

“Tf you threaten,” said Thorn quietly, “I 
must do likewise ; if only to convince you our 
interests are one. By putting two and two 
together, I fancy I have discovered your little 
game, so you can treat with me or the law, 
whichever you like.” 

“It’s easy enough to talk.” 

“Judge for yourself. Your real name is 
Crabbe ——” 

The man started, and looked suspiciously 
around. 

“And you formerly held the position of 
confidential clerk to a certain solicitor. 
Betting and racing were your ruin, and you 
are now—what I see you.” 

“Go on,” said the man doggedly. 
don't say you speak the truth.” 

“You do not contradict my statements, 
which is sufficient. When you left your 
position of trust, you took with you a certain 
deed, with others likely to bring in money at 
a future day. The one in question is of 
value to Squire Melford and Dr. Goodman, 
as it is the deed of sale of the eyot now 
being disputed. Shall I go on?” 

“ Decidedly,” laughing harshly ; ‘‘ it’s just 
getting interesting.” 

“You have offered it to the Squire, who 
does not bid high enough for it; because he 
has a hold on you——” 

“ Thinks he has,” corrected the man. 

“ And expects to get the paper at his own 
price.” 

“Which he ain't going to do,’ trium- 
phantly. 

“Exactly. You aim at treating with the 
highest bidder. I do not blame you; that is 
why Iam here. All you have got to do is to 
name a price over which there shall be no 
disputing, and leave the rest to me.” 

“ And you'll treat with whom ?”’ 

“What does it matter, so long as you get 
your price?” 

“Not a bit; only, mind, money down 
before the paper is produced.” 

“ For that very reason 1 do not ask you to 
produce it to-day.” 

“All the same if you did; it’s too pre- 
cious to carry about.” 

“ You’ll leave the neighbourhood, and take 
your precious son with you as soon as you get 
your price?” 

“No mistake about that.” 

“ Name your price, then.” 

“ Fifty quid—not a penny less.” 

“And the Squire has only offered you 
twenty. Ha! hu!” 


“] 
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“How do you know that?” looking 
startled. ‘ The Squire can’t be treating with 
us both at the same time.” 

“He has made me an offer, but it is not 
good enough. I shall do better elsewhere. 
I fancy I shall get your price, too.” 

“That's all I care about. When shall I 
hear from you?” 

« To-morrow evening, if I can send in the 
usual way.” 

“Right. If you can’t do anything I shall 
accept the Squire’s offer. Anyway, J’ll have 
to quit his service: I’ve a passage taken for 
tae Colonies. You don’t feel disposed to 
come too, I suppose ? ” 

“1? Whatever for?” 

“Well, I’m not such a fool as to think 
you've taken this matter up from purely 
disinterested motives.” 

“ Does it matter if you get your price?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Then you will get it. 
I shall follow.” 

“When we next meet, then, I bring the 
paper, and you the money—is that under- 
stood ?” preparing to depart. 


You can go now: 


“Certainly. It will pay us both to act 
square,”” 

“Square, then, does it. Mind you don’t 
play false.” 


He abruptly quitted the shed. Thorn 
went to the door, and watched until a bend 
in the ride hid the rogue from his sight. 
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Then a dark, cunning look settled upon his 
face, and he said aloud: 

“T hate the school, and all there. If they 
had made me Captain—— But no matter. 
The Squire shall have the deed, and then 
farewell to the vaunted success of Hillbrow 
Hall!” 

He strode forth along the ride with his 
head in the air, just as if the surroundings 
were his. 

We waited until we thought it safe to 
venture forth. Then we retraced our steps, 
conversing in whispers as we went. In high 
spirits we forgot such beings as gamekeepers 
existed. 

“In the running this time, Tabby,” said 
Tom gleefully. ‘ We'll make it hot for 
Thorn and Co.” 

“ Fancy Middleton being that fellow’s son, 
and his real name Crabbe,” said I. ‘“ What 
did he want at our school ? ” 

“To act as go-between if his father failed 
with the Squire and had to treat with the 
Doctor about that deed. Thorn must have 
wormed his secret out of him. So he’s 
going to let the Squire have the deed after 
all! Well, we'll see about that.” 

“What are we to do?” anxiously in- 
quired I. 

“Simply tell the Doctor ; he’ll know how 
to act.” 

“Got ’em this bout, Jack!” said a gruff 
voice. 
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It was a fact rudely thrust upon us—we 
were in the toils! Before and behind us 
was & burly gamekeeper. Escape was out 
of the question. And each carried a long, 
supple ground-ash. Need I say more? 

“No good resisting, Tabby,” said Tom, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Is it worse than the cane?” anxiously 
inquired I. 

“ Lots!"’ was the consoling reply. 

The gamekeepers advanced and took us by 
the collars. 

“Which is it to be,” said one—“ afore the 
Beak, or a hiding?” 

“The latter will be soonest over,’’ coolly 
said Tom. 

It was... and served as a gentle re- 
minder for a week. 

“Don’t let the Pessimist and the others 
know,” said Tom, as we homeward wended 
our painful way. “ They will crow.” 

As we suspected, we were waited for. 
Perhaps our movements betrayed us. 

“Hullo!” said Toddles. “ Been lying on 
the damp ground, and got rheumatism ?” 

The Pessimist groaned dolefully. He could 
enter into our feelings. 

“They'll laugh loudest who laugh last,” 
said Tom, in high dudgeon. 

And not another word of explanation did 
we give. Their curiosity was great, and it 
was a severe reprisal. 

"(To be continued.) 


SOME YOUTHFUL HEROES OF TO-DAY. 


story of the sea, revealing two youthful 
heroes in real life, is related in letters 
lately received in Liverpool, and published in 
the London press, giving an account of a fire 
on board the steamer Marino. The Marino, 
a steamer of 6,000 tons, owned by the Ocean 
Transport Company, left Barry, South 
Wales, for New Orleans. She arrived at the 
Azores on October 14. Seven days earlier, 
she had a wonderful experience and a mar- 
vellous escape. Terrible seas were running. 
At ten o'clock at night, while the weather 
was at its worst, Captain Murray, from the 
bridge, heard a great noise on deck, when a 
volume of flame shot up from the fore part 
of the main deck. It was then seen that a 
number of iron drums of chemicals had been 
forced adrift, and the contents ignited. 
Dense volumes of smoke rose, and drove the 
men from their posts. To play water on the 
acids would have been to increase the flames ; 
so Captain Murray decided to give his vessel 
a “yaw,” in the hope of washing some of 
the burning mass overboard. He therefore 
caused the steamer to dip, and 1. welcome 
sea came over, carrying into the sea much 
of the fiery acid. The man at the wheel 
being driven from his post, Captain Murray 
took his place, having to lie flat on the deck 
to prevent. himself being suffocated. The 
Marino was put before the wind—a task 
which required great skill in such weather. 
In the meantime, the officers, assisted by 
the second and third engineers and some of 
the crew, were doing all they could to prevent 
the flames reaching the saloon and other 
parts of the ship. A large derrick had been 
burnt through, and was being hurled from 
side to side in 8 way which threatened to 
smash-in some parts of the ‘ship. This 


(See ITlustration on page 248.) 


had to be secured—a task which was 
accomplished by the chief mate and some 
others of the crew. At this juncture, a 
number of the crew had assembled on 
the poop. They had quite come to the 
conclusion that the vessel was doomed, and 
that nothing they could do could save her ; 
and having provided themselves with life- 
belts, awaited their fate. At this moment, a 
little figure was seen approaching, and 
Comer, a lad of fourteen, bareheaded, and 
with his trousers tucked under his arm, 
stood before them. “ What's the use of 
going on like that, men?” said he. “If we 
have to die, let's die like men, and English- 
men.” The men looked at each other, and, 
seeming, to grasp the abjectness of their 
position, they returned to the part of the 
ship which they had so hurriedly quitted a 
short time before. 

At 3.30 next morning Captain Murray and 
the men who had so manfully helped him 
saw the reward of their labours—the fire 
extinguished, and their ship brought out of 
danger. This was not accomplished, however, 
withqut most, if not all, of the men being 
left with some mark of the struggle. A boy 
named Rider, who, like Comer, had been 
obtained from a training ship, received an 
injury whilst helping the crew.. With remark- 
able pluck, the little fellow, whose foot was 
terribly injured, said to the second officer, 
“Please, sir, cut it off.” At the Azores it 
was feared the foot would have to be ampu- 
tated. Captain Murray, in his letter to the 
managers, spoke in the highest terms of his 
officers, engineers, and most of his crew, 
including the two training-ship lads, whose 
bravery was beyond all praise. 

Three of the Marino’s crew came from the 


ae 


Exmouth training-ship—Horace Comer, “ the 
boy hero,” Ernest Davidson, seaman, and 
Walter Cowell, boy. Comer and Cowell only 
left the Exmouth on October 2. Rider was 


a Warspite boy. 


Another incident recorded in the press 
we illustrate on page 249. Here is the story 
from which our artist worked: “The brig 
Mary, from Glasgow to New York, having 
sprung a leak during o heavy storm off the 
North Devon coast, and all hope of saving the 
vessel being abandoned, the boats were got 
out. The skipper, however, refusing to 
leave the ship, his son, a boy of fourteen, in 
spite of all entreaties to the contrary, deter- 
mined to remain on board, preferring almost 
certain death to the desertion of his 


father.” 
ae 


Here is a London girl reader of the 
“B.0.P.” of whom we are proud. She had 
won a certificate in our recent handwriting 
competition, and in acknowledging its safe 
receipt she remarks: “My writing at 
present would hardly merit it, as this is the 
first time I have been able to hold a pen for 
nearly four weeks, and my hand is still ban- 
daged up, so that I hold the pen rather 
awkwardly... . I got rather severely burnt 
in trying to put out the flames which were 
burning a poor little fellow of nine years old 
in the streets, on his way to school. He is 
still in hospital.” 

G. Axprew HetcHisor, 


The Boy's Own 


A Devoted Son.—See p. 248, 
(Drawn for the “ Roy's Own Paper” by A. ROBERTS.) 
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A WINTER NIGHT'S UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCES. 


By Buryett Fattow, 


Author of * The Boys of Birchuell Hall," “ When We Were Boys Together,” © The Gold Curse,” ete. 


wind was howling dismaiiy, over wood, 
meadow, field, and roadway. There was 
a bright, starlit sky; freezing sharp; a baro- 
meter foretelling snow; and a heavy bank of 
cloud rising over the northern horizon. Such 
was the evening which preceded the winter 
night's unpleasant experiences I am about to 
relate. 

It was at the close of a long and exciting 
day’s sport, in the covers of my chum’s 
father, that I had decided upon walking 
home, a distance of four miles. It had been 
the first day of my “first season.” I have 
only space to briefly allude to it; for, ex- 
citing as it was at the time, it was quite 
tame when compared with what befell me 
before I arrived home! 

It had been my original intention to reach 
home soon after dark, but we had shot until 
late, and the evening shades had closed in 
and ended the short December day before I 
parted from my friends. 

My mind was so full of the events of the 
day, that I could think of little else --unless 
it were to anticipate the “hits and misses” 
of the morrow. And the more I thought of 
the “faulty gun,’ and the charges of 
“crooked shot,” and the gamekeepers’ jokes 
at my expense (which I was not supposed to 
hear), the less I thought of cover-shooting. 
From one old gamekeeper's remark did I 
alone receive consolation. It was after a 
snap-shot, when I distinctly remember shut- 
ting both eyes, and pulling both triggers at 
the same time. 

“Sir,” said he, with a deliberation I did 
not then think 1 could well misunderstand, 
“a closer shave I nev-er did see!” 

My thoughts thus occupied, I did not 
notice that the bank of cloud rose towards 
the zenith with extreme rapidity ; in fact, it 
was not until some particularly sharp 
particles of sleet smote my cheeks and caused 
them to tingle, that I gazed aloft and realised 
that a heavy snowstorm was about to burst 


upon me. However, I hoped I might reach 
home, still distant another two miles, before 
the full force of the storm was upon me. 
In this I was disappointed. Before I had 
covered another half-mile I was enveloped 
in a spotless mantle; my eyes were smarting 
terribly from the combined buffetings of 
wind, sleet, and snow; and I quickly realised 
that I must seek some kind of shelter until 
the storm had either moderated or blown 
itself out. 

I was not altogether unacquainted with 
my surroundings; and had in my mind the 
shelter of a big barn, which stood by the 
roadside at a very lonely part of my walk. I 
felt sure that I had not passed it, but was 
uncertain how far ahead it might be; for 
the blinding snow, coupled with the inky 
pall which had settled over the face of the 
country, made it next to impossible to 
distinguish an object even a few fect 
distant. 

Knowing that the barn stood on a track of 
waste land by the roadside, I left the road 
‘for the uneven surface of the turf; and was 
almost immediately plunged headlong into 
the snow, through stepping into a drain, 
cut to carry the water from the road. Re- 
covering myself, I presently proceeded, and in 
a short time came to the welcome shelter of 
the barn; though I was unaware of its 
proximity till the crown of my head. as I 
bent low before the blast, banged against it 
with sufficient force to seat me in a snow- 
drift, which had accumulated round an angle 
of the structure. For a time, after I regained 
my feet, I cowered close to the wall, 
thankful for its shelter, though I was fast 
becoming benumbed with the cold; nor do I 
remember on any subsequent occasion to 
have encountered such a keen, cutting, and 
chilling blast. 

In hoping that the storm would soon blow 
itself out, I was doomed to disappointment. 
If anything, its violence increased. It was, 
in fact, one of the biggest storms of recent 
years, and the fall of snow far exceeded any- 
thing of the kind I have since encountered. 

The wind was simply terrific. It howled 
and shrieked around the eaves of the old 
barn, and through the ventilators which 
communicated with the mows. And the 
snowflakes were twisted into spirals and 
columns; then as suddenly torn asunder, 
and scattered far and wide in fine, dust-like 
particles. 

Presently I heard a thundering report, as 
though a cannon had been fired inside the 
building. I was leaning against the wall, and 
distinctly felt the vibration occasioned by it. 
Then came a sliding, grinding, threatening 
roar overhead, and a moment later an 
avalanche of snow, dislodged from the roof, 
where it had accumulated, by the forcible 
banging of the big barn-door, descended upon 
me with acrash. In a moment I was half- 
smothered. A tremendous lot went inside 
the collar of my coat, and, thawing, trickled 
most unpleasantly down my back. My hat 
was dashed from my head, and my efforts to 
recover it were vain. 

Then it was I decided that my present 
shelter was about as safe as an Alpine 
glacier, and determined to seek ‘inside 
accommodation,’ which the banging of the 
big door told me would not be denied if I 
could find my way round to the doorway. 

Forthwith Iset out. Floundering through 
snow piled breast-high, and feeling my way 
along the wall of the barn, I escaped instant 
death —or, at least, terrible injury —by about 


an inch; the great door crashed back against 
the wall, which formed the angle of the 
doorway, with a thud which tore it from its 
hinges, and a moment later it went thunder- 
ing to the ground. It is only you who 
are acquainted with big, old-fashioned barn- 
doors who will fully realise the narrow 
escape I encountered. 

Chilled, and not a little frightened, I crept 
into the dark cavity which, standing out 
defined against the white snow, indicated the 
entrance to the barn. The ‘small doors,” 
facing the others, as is usual, had been blown 
open inwards by the force of the wind; and 
the fierce gusts that swept the floor almost 
lifted me off my legs. 

Knowing I should find shelter in one of 
the mows, I turned, as well as I could judge 
of my surroundings, short.to the right, and 
in a moment had tripped over the low 
“ back” which parted the floor from the mow. 
I then attempted to crew] forward, and imme- 
diately bumped my head against a big post, 
used to support the overhead beams. 

So many unpleasant experiences, following 
each other in such rapid succession, decided 
me to remain just where I was for the 
present. So I carefully rose to my feet, and, 
leaning my back against the post, prepared 
to wait for a lull in the storm such as would 
enable me to proceed homeward. 

Not long had I thus stood, sunk in a deep 
reverie, when a rustling of the straw near me, 
and which I distinctly heard as the wind 
suddenly lulled, caused a far more intense icy 
feeling to steal down my back than had been 
occasioned by the melting snow inside my 
collar. 

“Rats!” cried I aloud. “Ugh! Horrid 
creatures!” 

And then I “shivered a shudder.” I had 
a strange, morbid dislike of these animals. 
occasioned by a boy once putting a live rat 
in my pocket. I was only a little chap, and 
did not know it was a tame one, and harm- 
less. In my fright I tore off my jacket, and 
trampled it under foot... . The boy who 
played the trick had to lament the loss of 
his pet, whilst the shock to my nerves 
endured for many a year. 

** Sho-o-0-0-00!” ad lib. went I, and 
waved my arms over my head. 

Ten thousand horrors! My hands en- 
countered a big, hairy sometursc. Then a 
blood-curdling growl, deep and hollow, rose 
loud above the howling of the storm. The 
hot, fetid breath of the monster played 
upon my cheeks. I called “ Help!’ with 
all the power of my lungs, and only the echo 
of my own voice responded. Then I felt two 
great hairy paws encompass my _ body 
beneath my arms. Immediately my chést 
was subjected to a suffocating pressure. 
Two glaring eyes encountered my own, and 
fascinated me. Again and again the deep 
growls rang in my ears, drowning my frantic 
cries of “Help!” and other wild utterances 
which I never recalled. 

At last, in sheer desperation, I struck 
madly and blindly at the eyes with my fists. 
I felt my hand encounter a cold, clammr 
substance—the “thing’s”” nose I fancy i: 
was—and almost immediately afterwards 
the pressure on my chest relaxed. I then 
staggered back some half-a dozen paces— 
free! 

For many succeeding hours I lay there 
senseless, unconscious of the horrible fate I 
had providentially escaped : that mizht have 
been meted to me at any moment during 
those hours of oblivion. 
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When I regained my senses, silence 
reigned without. Daylight was stealing 
through the doorways, and objects inside the 
barn could be dimly descried. 

Was it all a horrible dream? Had those 
bloodeurdling growls never been uttered? 
Was that terrible pressure on my chest a” 
nightmare? And why was I here, instead 
of being at home tucked up in my own cosy 
little bed ? 

There was no mistake about the growls, 
for they were suddenly renewed. Then I 
saw, standing on its hind legs and almost 
within clawing distance of me, its great 
mouth open revealing its red gums flecked 
with foam, and its tongue lolling out, its 
little eyes telling plainly the intent it 
was only baulked of by its chain-a huge 
bear! 

Then it was I understood: how the bear’s 


hug had compressed my chest, its breath 
played upon my cheeks, its growls ringing in 
my ears. How, then, had I escaped an 
awful death? I can only surmise that the 
animal’s master had been in the habit of 
asserting his authority by striking it on the 
nose when it rose unbidden on its hind legs; 
and the blow from my fist may have been 
taken as though coming from its master. 
Unsatisfactory as the suggestion is, I can 
offer none other. I had then staggered back, 
when the brute released me, just out of reach 
of its claws; for it was chained to the very 
post I had been leaning against! 

Iwas about to clear out of that barn in 
what might have been afterwards called 
“haste,” when the owner of the bear entered 
the barn. He was a dirty, half-drunken 
Italian, who had left the bear overnight 
whilst he adjourned to the public-house near 
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by, and where, owing to the snowstorm, he 
had passed the night. 

As well as I could, I made him understand 
what had transpired. 

« Yees, yees!’’ he cried excitedly, showing 
his white teeth, and seeming to think ita 
good joke. “Fine bear—very fine bear. 
Him fond of leetle boy. Why he not chaw- 
chaw you up me no understand.” 

I am afraid I retorted something not 
altogether complimentary either to him or to 
his bear. 

I fancy my fright had made an impression 
on my face, for my parents were not a little 
startled at my appearance; and more so 
when I told them my story. They thought 
I was spending the night with my chum, 
little thinking that a big bear was within a 
few inches of me all night, doing his level 
best to * chaw-chaw ” me up! 
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wEeN thick and dark the storm-clouds 
lower, 
And foemen gather fast, 
For home and country let us arm, 
And boldly face the blast: 
And round the flag which waves aloft 
On many a foreign strand, 
The world shall see, in firm array, 
A tri-une nation stand. 


Iv. 


On many a shore old England’s sons 
Have found their last, long rest, 
We grudge not in our country’s cause 


Our bravest and our best; 
We love to think our island 
Shall never from us part, 


Bat in her hour of direst necd 
We hold her in our heart. 


BENEATH THE JACK. 


By Rey. C. Parxryson. 


From Scotland’s heath-clad hills 
come, 

From many a Highland glen, 

The glory of a vanished past 
Is still within their ken; 

The clans’ wild slogan cleaves the air, 
The Union Jack shall wave, 

Where deeds of desperate valour show 
The Scottish warrior brave. 


they 


Old Ireland sends to many « field 
Her best and bravest sons, 

The shamrock ne’er is found behind, 
Where roar the foeman’s guns; 

The boys of Erin’s land shall aye 
Be in the van of fight, 

Nor backward turn when o’er our land 
There broods the blackest night. 


v. 


Then when upon the battle-field 
Abreast we stand again, 
To save our country from her foes, 


Or fall amid the slain, 


home 


Let thistle, rose, and shamrock there, 


As brothers join their hands; 


: We fear no foe, when ’nenth the “Jack” 


A tri-unc nation stands. 
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The Ships their Fathers Fought in. 
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ELECTRIC TOYS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


By Recrmarp A. R. Bennett, m.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electric Trumpet," “ The Electric Drum,” etc., etc. 


luz wheels are about 1g inch in dia- 
meter. They are made of solid brass, 
and have a rim round them projecting #, inch, 
so as to form a kind of “rabbet’’ or flange, 
in which the rails fit, thus preventing the 
wheels from slipping off the metals. The 
inner rim of the wheel is thus about 14 inch 
in diameter. All these wheels are the same 
size. - You can make them by cutting a 
circle 1$ inch in diameter out of a piece of 
brass j inch thick, and fixing on a rim of 
the above size. In the centre of the wheel 
there is, of course, a hole for the reception of 
the axle, which should fit it pretty tightly, so 
that the-car may not “ wobble” as it runs 
round the track. 

I now wish to direct your attention to fig 
13, which represents the aspect of the 
mechanism under the base. You will there 
see that two of the wheels (viz. those on the 
left) are fixed to the base by supports, and 
the other two ore fixed to an arm, which 
tums on a pivot, affixed to the base, and 
which connects them together. This arm 
passes underneath one of the magnets. 


PART II.—THE MoTOR—continued. 


the left. It must, of course, be of exactly 
the same height as the other one, and at 
just such a distance that the rails will fit in 
on their outer rims, not very tightly, but 
sufficiently so to prevent their slipping off. 

The support is fastened down with two 
screws; but, before this is done, you must 
connect the support and the spring which 
presses on the armature semicircles on that 
side, by means of a piece of sheet brass, or, 
better still, insert the end of the support 
itself underneath it, this having been cut 
long enough to admit of its beingdone. You 
will now see that when this wheel is on the 
rail to which the current is imparted, the 
current will travel up the wheel, and thus to 
the spring, thus arriving at one end of the 
wire of the armature. 

Now for the other wheels. These are sup- 
ported by an arm of iron, which is shaped as 
in fig. 14, and the centre of this is drilled to 
admit a screw to secure it in the groove 
which is cut in a support affixed to the base, 
which support terminates in a screw. You 
will see this support figured at s in this 


Tig, 13.—MercHANTBM UNDER THE Base. 


4, B,C, D, wheels; w, W, wires from armature to commutator ; H, H, H, H, H, holes through which 
wires come from magnets, etc. 


All the wheels are fixed in their places by 
means of nuts screwed on outside. They all 
have to be specially treated. We will first 
take the one marked a. This has a cog- 
wheel of slightly larger dimensions than its 
own circumference fixed to it outside, so that 
when the wheel revolves the cog-wheel does 
so too. This cog-wheel is connected with. 
another, which, in its turn, is connected with 
that on the axle of the armature. You will 
thus see that when the armature revolves 
the-large wheel does so too. The smallest 
cog-wheel (on the armature axle) is about } 
inch in diameter, the second is about 4 inch, 
and the third (attached to the driving- wheel) 
about 1% inch. All these three wheels are 
supported by the same piece of brass which 
hojds the axle of the armature, and work into 
each other freely. You will, therefore, re- 
quire a support of something the shape 
shown in fig. 10 att. The driving-wheel is, 
of conrse, fixed in such a position as will be 
most effectively turned by the armature ; its 
2xaet position will be ascertained by 
2xperience. Now the other wheel has to be 
fixed opposite to it, as shown at 5 in fig. 18. 
This is supported by another piece of brass 
of the share shown in figs. 10 and 12, on 


sketch. When you have put them together 
you will find that this arrangement allows the 
free movement of the iron arm both up and 
down on each side, and also circularly, as 
the screw permits of turning round a little. 
The advantage of this is that the wheels will 
follow the rails after the driving-wheels, 
whereas, if they were rigidly fixed, they 
might throw the tram off. 


s 


Fic. 14.—ARM FOR BACK WHEELS, AND SUPPORT. 
4, arm; 8, support. The screw is shown in the latter, 
and position of arm in it by dotted lines. 


Now take your fig. 18, and look at the 
wheel marked c. If you turn the page 
upside down (is. face downward) you will 


see that when the tram is placed on the rails 
the wheel c will be on one rail and the wheel 
Bon the other. The connection has there- 
fore to be established between these two 
wheels, and between them the current has 
to go all round the magnets, and the 
armature wire as well. Of course the wheel 
c is in contact with the axle of the arm, so 
if we connect the arm with the wire leading 
to one of the magnets this will convey the 


H - WIRES FROM OUTSIDE OF COILs.~ n 
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Fic. 15.—UrrEr Ste oF Base. (showing position 
of holes, wires, ete.). 
Wires from outside of coils joined 
together, 

current to that magnet. This is done by 
putting a small piece of your shect brass 
underneath the support in which the arm 
moves, and connecting to this the necessary 
wire. As usual in this sort of apparatus the 
wires are passed through the base, in which 
grooves are cut in the upper surface to 
receive them. 

The position of holes made, and the direc- 
tion of the wires, are shown in fig. 15, which 
represents the upper side of the base. You 
will perceive that the wires from the two 
magnets are connected together at one end. 
Then the other end of one goes to the sup- 
port which holds the arm on which two 
wheels revolve, and the other end of the 
other wire goes to the support of the spring 
which is not connected with the wheel 3 in 
fig. 13. If you now follow the course of the 
current you will see that it starts from the 
inside wire, going up the wheel c and to the 
support, from thence to the magnct wire, 
round the magnet, across to the other 
magnet, round that, across to the support of 
the right-hand spring, up the spring, round 
the armature, back to the other spring, and 
thence to the wheel n, from which it escapes 
to the battery by the other rail. Therefore, 
as long as the two wheels B and c are in con- 
nection with the rails, the armature will con- 
tinue to turn, and as its working turns the 
driving-wheel 4, the car naturally runs along 
the rails at a pace which is proportionate to 
the strength of the battery. 

There are two details which I have not 
mentioned yet, which are important. If you 
look at the figure (13) you will sce that if both 
wheels c and p are in connection with the arm 
to which they are attached, the current has 
merely to go across from one to the other, and 
as electricity always goes the shortest way, 
it will do this, unless we find some method of 
preventing it. It is kept from doing this by 
insulating the wheel p from its axle. This 
is done by inserting a small washer of wood, 
or ivory, or indiarubber, between the hole 
made for the axle and the axle itself. The 
best plan of all is to put the washer outside 
another interior rim, which goes inside it, 
next to the axle, the hole being large enough 
to accommodate both wooden washer and 
interior rim of metal. The object of this is, 


Holes marked H. 
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of course, that it may revolve on metal, which 
allows greater freedom from friction, but it 
is not absolutely necessary if the wheel re- 
volves {recly. ‘The wheels are fixed in their 
places by nuts which screw on to the ends 
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of the axles on the outside. As to the other 

detail: this is that the driving-wheel may 

“skid” along the rail without “ biting,” if 

the surface on which it travels is left smooth, 

so it is advisable to “ mill” the edges of both 
(To be continued.) 
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wheel and outer rail where they come in 
contact. This can be done with patience 
and a three-cornered file, by making small 
notches about ;; of an inch apart all along 
them, 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A MANUAL FIRE-ENGINE. 


By H. F. Hospey, 


Authar of “A Toy Steuer, and How to Make it,” “ The Bou's Own * Locomotice,” ete. ete. 


A ton of one of the plungers is shown in 

19. It is made of two small leather 
cups c,c, placed back to back between a 
couple of small brass plates p, x, which are 
drawn together by the bolt and nut a,B. The 
forked rod a is riveted on to nut by the pin 


Fic. 19. 


shown. and the upper portion has a spindle r 
working in or through the guide bar shown in 
section, fig. 6, at vu, and so the plungers are 
always vertical. A pin at H connects each 
forked rod to the short lever s,asatk. This 


Fic, 20. 


lever is secured to the central rod 1, fig. 6, 
by a square hole and stud or pin. 

To make these small leather cups, cut off a 
short piece, say half an inch deep, of same size 
brass tube as the barrel, andcut a hard-wood 
muy that will pass insiae easily. Get a 


PART VIL 
piece of stout leather, such as the upper part 


of a boot, and soak it in water until soft ; then 
place it over the tube and drive it in with 


the plug, as at x; trim off the projecting 
edges y, and allow it to dry in the tube; then 
remove it and soak in castor oil until quite 


Fria. <2. 


soft again ; then turn or saw out two discs of 
brass 4 thick, and just large enough to drop 
inside the leather cups; drill a central hole 
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through all, and clamp together by the bolt 
and nut az shown. 


The air vessel or chamber r, fig. 5, should 
be of sheet copper ; draw a circle and cut out 
the segment and small circle from centre a, 
fig. 20, lap the edges over and solder together, 
then solder it to upright tube ¥ of delivery 
pipe ¥, fig. 13, as atc. 

This makes a kind of funnel, which is then 


covered cver by another disc of copper 
hammered up into a dome p, and soldered on 
after the edge is hammered over; this is one 
shape, but if made like x, it will be less 
trouble. This form is simply a piece of 
brass tube soldered on to delivery tube, with 
the ends closed by a flat piece as at F and a. 

The pump is now ready to be screwed in 
pesition, and then the T-piece of delivery 
tube can be soldered on as mentioned 
previously ; fig. 21 gives a side view of it 
complete. American elm is a tough wood 


suitable for the handles of levers, and the 
hinges can be made of small brass tubes to 
form the sockets, and solid bits filed up to 
shape for the hinge portions, as at fig. 22; a 
loose bit of tube c on hinged portions of 
lever bar is pushed back over point », when 
opened out for use, to keep it firm and steady : 
F, ¥ shows a plan of these hand bars con- 
nected, by iron side levers x, to the central 
rod or bar v, which in turn works the pump 


plungers by the shorter lever G described at 
a, fig. 19. 

A suction strainer a (fig. 23) is required, 
and is simply a shallow box of copper with 
fine holes drilled round sides only ; this pre- 
vents air being drawn in from top, and dirt 
and mud from bottom of tank, and in actual 
use this is further protected by a wicker 
basket B strapped over it; but this is not 
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Ean Stn,—You have kindly given me permission to 

write a few words upon the above subject, which 

I hope may be acceptable to the readers of your valu- 
able * B.O.P." 

Let me say, at the start, that I feel the most entire 
sympathy with boys who like to “keep something.” 
‘There are, 1 think, two classes of these : those who love 
everything fresh and new, whose devotion lasts but a 
few days, and, alas! is often followed by neglect ; ani 
others, who are true naturalists, and possess that not-to- 
be explained love for every living thing. It is for these 
latter especially I hope to be allowed by your kind per- 
mission to have my little say. I may confess still to the 
delight of that first peep into the newly arrived box 
containing the latest object of affection, nor will, 1 
hope, your readers think less of me when I further 
nekvowledge that Lam, in the matter of pets, a little 
changeable—this between ourselves, 

I should like to say a word about my early life, and 
love of all things living. A lady who knew my weak- 
ness once said she should like to hear my first sermon, 
uf | became a clerzyman, because she felt sure it would 
be about all the animals in the ark. It is true that I 
used roenvy Noah the collection. The next best thing I 
hoaght would be to live in that well-known cottage in 
the middle of the Zoo, and have control over the lot. 
How sweet the remembrance of the trne zest of those 
days: never shall I forget my feelings when a kind 
‘in law gave me some golden-spanglel Seebright 
us -how I waited on them late at night, how 
I with them in the early morning. I still keep 
ond take an interest in poultry, but it is matured 
and softened by experience, On this subject I will, 
if allowed, at some future time, say something 
more. I should like to tell you, too, about our great 
monkey * Charley,” with whom I speut a good deal of 
my early life—how unhappy I used to be when my two 
siilor brothers came home from ea, with Indian- 
smelling trunks and cockroaches. Poor Charley was no 
total abstainer, and he was led into bad ways and head- 
ache next morning. 

Can any being be more delightful than the true 
English boy, full of natural unaffected zeal for life ? 
How charming the Eton jacket stage—the close-cropped 
head, white collar, clean cnffs, jacket a little too 
<hort, showing the tendency of the wearer to run up, 
the sweeping, courteous manner of the first two or 
tine days return from school, the relapse which 
follows outburst of wild azimal spirits, which takes 
te forua of the cherished bull-terrier gr beloved ferret ! 
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necessary for model work unless as a fitting 
to make it complete. 

The shape to make the delivery nozzle is 
clearly shown at a, fig. 24, as well as the out- 
side form and section of hose couplings, but 
the ordinary screwed unions like those used 
on pump will do for these. is 

A short ladder with six rungs 
on either side of engine body, fig. 


is hung 
25, and 
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HARMLESS REPTILES AS PETS. 
By Rev. Exxis 8. Harrrs. 


GREEN LIZARDS, AND HOW TO KEE! THEM. 


In looking over some disused clothes, with a view to a 
“jumble sale” on behalf of the funds of our reading 
room, I came upon two discarded well-worn Eton 
jackets, around which cling tho-e sweet remembrances 
I have so feebly depicted, the former owner of these 
said jackets having, I regret to say, outgrown them, 
and now wears Her Majesty's uniform. 

But you will, with reason, say with Queen Elizabeth 
(to the Dean of somewhere) “Cease these ungodly 
digressions and return to thy text "—how about the 
lizards? As a boy in Jersey, we used to spend our time 
in sailing our boats and catching lizards. So few will 
have the chance of experiencing the latter sport, that I 
may as well say that Jersey green lizards can in the 
early spring be purchased through dealers who advertise 
such articles, I believe they are dug ont when torpid. 

As boys in Jersey, we always believed that all green 

lizards forthwith died when they sighted the shores of 
England, but that is not true. They may be kept here 
very easily, and very pretty pets they are. And now, at 
last, T will tell you how to do it, and at very little cost, 
for the stock and their home, including an effective 
apparatus for keeping them warm, is so cheap that ence 
get your lizards, which may include two or three ki 
of English as well as Jersey, and the rest, may be done 
with your own bands withont a heavy draw on the 
pocket-money. 
I have divided my case into three—one being a fixeil 
one, part of the fittings of the conservatory, with two 
boxes added, with a run between them. The middle 
one is heated, but in the fixed case I put dry earth ; 
in the one at the opposite end I put dry moss, and in 
this the lizards lay up for their winter sleep. 

The important point is that the compartment should 
be dry : it is not necessary or desirable, I think, to heat 
the box into which they retire for the winter. Lizards 
are not like the tortoise. which sleeps throughout the 
whole winter. The lizards on fine, bright days comc out, 
and when I see them on the move, I light the lamp, 
and they will, as if they knew what was up, creep into 
the warm compartment, and bask on the large stones 
which lie on the heated fluor of the case. Of course 
the arrangement ot my cases is merely a matter of con- 
venience, and I have added to them as my family 
inereased. I merely try to give general directions ; if I 
had one case only, Ishculd divide it with glars or wood, 
leaving a hole for communication, heating one side only. 

From the grocer yct_ a neat light box of any desired 
size, take out back and Iront and insert: glass, allowing 
the front to slide, su that you can opey it; give air by 
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lamps close to driver’s seat complete the 
engine, 

For the construction of these, as well 
as other minor details, I will refer you to 
previous articles on a steam fire-engine 
and fire-escape that appeared in an earlier 
volume, and with a drawing of the finished 
sngitie I will bring this description to a 
close. 
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holes made in the box. Now cut out a piece trom the 
bottom, say six inches lony and half as wide, wecordiny 
to the room at disposa!. Next get a piece of tin or zine, 
rather larger than the part of bottom cut out, and nail 
it Grst on the inner side, well and closely round to lay 
over the hole well, so that no fumes of the lamp can get 
into the box—for, remember, when the glass is in its 
place, back and front, the case will be very close. Nail 
a like piece on the bottom large enough to prevent tle 
possibility of the lamp being placed too close and burn- 
ing the wood of the box; thus there will be the 
thickness of the wood bottom to divide the two pieces 
of metal, and this will prevent the bottom of the case 
becoming too hot. Use a very small paraffin lamp, 
and arrange it far enough from the bottom of the 
case to keep up a comfortable heat. You can easily 
judge the right distance at which the lamp should be 
placed beneath the case, which, of course, must be 
raised on legs, or some other way, to allow the lamp 
to stand uuder it. 

T have made alittle shield of metal to keep off draught 
from the lamp when the windows are open. You ean 
decorate the interior of the case, or cases, as yon like. 
This will allow of a good deal of taste, and a very pretty 
object a well-stocked case is, standing, as it should, iu 
the sunshine as much as possible, the lovely bright H 
and gold of the lizards reflecting the light. “! 
flowers can equal in beauty a healthy Jersey lizard, 
especially when he has just cast his coat. 

Now just a word as to feeding. Any boy living ina 
town can keep lizars. They take tiies of all kind, 
beetles, also garden wormsto any extent,and meal-worms 
as manyas you can afford to give them, In winter, 
when they come out on mild, bright days, I generally put 
a few meal-worms in a glass dish and they usually co 
for them. Lizards, remember, require water, hut hate 
dump ; they will become wonderfully tame, feeding from 
the nand. 

Mine have laid ezcs. but, so far, rothing further has 
resulted. They have their likes and dislikes amongst 
themselves, and one member of my family was so un- 
popular that I had to remove him. I could tell your 
readers a good deal more about them, only I already 
fear I have written more than you will feel inclined to 
invert ; but let all who care to read tbis little article 


through be assured that in writing it Tam moved Ly 
that common (bond of, »mpathiy which binds all tu- 
ectherdu} love frevarsthial! 


‘that Walks, creeps, crawls, 
oF thes. C SH. 
Rowde Rectory, Devizes. 
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J. Barn.—You can get them at any or the natural- 
history shops. Watkins & Doncaster, of 36 Strand. 
issue a price list, from which it seems thut, with one 
exception, none of the eggs you mention cost more 
than ninepence. The exception is that of the chough, 
whose eggs are very rare, and fetch 7s. 64. cach. 


E. Brrp.—Buy a bottle of tyre cement at a bi 
shop. It will save you a lot of trouble. 


Gyxwaet.—The first part of our Indoor Games, which 
costs sixpence, has an article on gymnastics, and 
another on how to make gymnastic apparatus. 
These both reprinted from numbers of the 
“B.O.P.” long since out of print. 


R. N. B.—Get Pox's “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” pub- 
lished by Warne. Any bookseller will get it for you 
to order. It costs a shilling. 


L. Bryxg.—The articles on how to make s gas engine 
were in the parts for March, april, and May, 106, 
Which are stl in print and can be ‘had on applica: 

ion, 


T. M. L—It cannot be Russorum Rex; it must be 
‘Borussorum Rex, King of the Prussians, and the 
date, 1766, shows that the King is Frederick the 
Great. 2. Translate it. 3. Twice the face value. 


A Constant READER.—Much obliged. On page 73, 
first column, 1£08 is a misprint for 1801. The battle 
is too well known for the error to mislead anyone. 


J. J. PaAuMER.—1. There is a monthly, journal called 
“The Marine Engincer ” published at 3. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, which is sent for eightpence half. 
penny, post free, that would probably be of use to 
you. It always contains a list of the launches during 
the month. 2. Nearly all of them take pupils; it is 
only a question of terms and education. 


¥. G. (Liscard).—Have the courage to give the habit 
up, whatever others about you miy do. Smoking, for 
a lad of sixteen, is decidediy harmful. 


A.J. McO.—What a funny boy youare ! The “ Author- 
ised Version” of the first Psalm ia, of course, the 
version known everywhere where an English Bible 
is used. We simply employed the term to indicate 
that the Scotch metrical version, or that of the 
recently tssucd Revised Version of tue Old Testament, 
should not be followed in this particular writing 
competition, as the Authorised Version is within the 
reach of everyboiy, and it 1s desirable for purposes 
of adjudication that exactly the same words should 
be written by all. 


F-11crant.—Write for particulars of the colonies to 
' Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 
vay, Westminster. You will find that clerks 

vanted in the colonies, 


J.C, HOLLAND.—They are sold at most of the large 
stores, but we know of no shop specially devoted to 
them,’ The price depends on the pattern, but it ix 


abont a couple of pounds, if you mean a freezing © 


machine, 


ANC."—The best possible way to know what we 
think of your handwriting is to join our writing 
competitions 

GLascow.—Tne rubbing enclosed was not that of a 
coin, and the first volume has been out of print for 
years, 


A.C. D.—There are no restrictions to regular readers. 
You can continue to compete, even though a prize- 
winner in the past. 


—The boat you mention is not very suitable for 

Purpose you name, as it is fitted with a heavy 
lead keel, und that would be against getting any 
speed out of her, ax the lighter the boat is, other 
things being equal, the faster she will travel. How- 
ever, if you wish to use the hull, you can fit it up 
easily without showing any funnel above deck. 
Simply bend a piece of tin round flame to kcep the 
draught away. Use } brass or copper pipe, and keep 
up a large tlame from a circular-wick burner of at 
least 4-inch diameter. The length of tube depends 
on where you place the lamp. It ix better to keep it 
as far aft as possible, Suck a little water through 
the tube before placing the boat afloat, and then light 
the lamp, 


J. B.—The tortoise should be allowed to hybernate in 
winter. If ina garden, it will find its own food in 
summer: if indoors, bread and milk, lettuce, etc, 
will prove euficient. : 

“ Rev."—It is not merely, and rightly so, a question of 
examinations. Apply in the first’ instance to your 
own clergyman. 

Yes, copies of the Special Chrietmas Number 

still be obtuined to order through the booksellers, 

but you should lose no time in securing those you 
want, 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL HOPSON. 


(See page 241.) 


‘the pride of the British 

Navy,” very literally won his way from 
the ranks. Hopson was an orphan, whose 
name is on the parish books of Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight, and he was apprenticed by the 
authorities to a tailor in that town in the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Anne. One 
day, seeing the British fleet passing Dunnose, 
he fled from his employment, and, getting on 
board the Admiral’s ship, entered as 
volunteer. The next morning they came in 
sight of the French fleet. During the en- 
gagement Hopson asked the sailors what 
they were fighting for, and was laughingly 
told that they were fighting until that 
“white rag,” the French flag, was struck. 
“Tf that’s all,” promptly replied the boy, 
“Tl see what I can do.” Getting on board 
the enemy’s ship he sprang into the shrouds, 
and ascending to the masthead, tore down 
the French flag, and returned quietly to his 
own ship. The French crew, dismayed at 
missing their flag, deserted their guns, and 
before. they could, be ralliéd the vessel was 
in the hands of the British. 
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A Bore eight o'clock ‘on the following 
«4 morning Lionel Clover (whose 
haggard, heavy-eyed face bore token of a 
sleepless night) came slowly up the path 
‘awards the house, and met Horseley just 
eaving it. 

“Well, how is she now?” asked the 
younger man in a whisper. 

“Still insensible—and it’s just as well 
or her, poor thing, for then she won't feel 


CHAPTER XVII.—A FELON’S BLOW. 


her misery; but when she recovers her 
senses the crisis will come, and she’ll 
either rally or die outright.”” 

Lionel clenched his hands till the 
knuckles grew white. 

“We've got the rascal who did the 
mischief, anyhow,” suid he grimly. 

“ And got him just in time,” rejoined the 
baronet, “ for he had slipped down from 
the verandah, and would have got 


clear off in another moment if those two 
fellows hadn't happened to run against 
him. It’s mighty lucky for him that we 
were there, for otherwise the men would 
have torn him to rags when they knew 
what he'd done; and I really thought Do 
Monte would have killed the fellow with 
his own hands.” 

. * Well, upon my word, it’s almost a pity 
you didn’t let them do it. Such a brute as 
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that deserves no more mercy than a mad 
dog.” 

“He certainly does not; but still he 
must have fair play, if he were the greatest 
villain alive. To take the law into our 
own hands like that would be making 
ourselves as bad as he is; but you may be 
quite easy on that score—we will take 
care that he shall have his due.” 

“And where is he now?” asked the 
young Englishman. 

“ Locked up in one of the empty rooms, 
and tied hand and foot, with two stout 
fellows mounting guard over him with 
hig clubs; so you see there's not much 
risk of his escaping. However, it would 
never do to let him remain here; for I 
know what the Portuguese blood is when 
it’s heated, and I know that if the Senhora 
dies her brother will kill this fellow like 
a dog, without caring o straw for the 
consequences. So, as soon as breakfast's 
over, I'm going to take Master Machico 
down to Povoacéo* in the carriage, and 
hand him over to the authorities there.” 

“What!” cried the young man, with 
a look of disgust—“ do you really mean to 
go all the way with the fellow yourself? 
Why, I would as soon sit side by side with 
a rattlesnake!” 

“TIT am very much of the same opinion 
myself,” answered Sir Reginald quietly ; 
“but I can tell you this is not the first job 
of the kind that I've had to do, whether 
I liked or not.” 

It was well for the household of Casa 
Grande that Sir Reginald was on the spot 
at this crisis; for he was really the only 
man there who was capable of doing any- 
thing. The servants were as helpless as 
frightened sheep; Do Monte himself, 
frantic with mingled grief and rage, was 
little better than a madman; and Lionel, 
brave and resolute 2s he was, seemed to 
have fairly lost his head for the time 
being. 

-But the veteran explorer, accustomed 
for years together to carry his life in his 
hand, was not to be unhinged by any 
emergency, however sudden and terrific ; 
and, by sheer dint of that ascendency 
which one cool and determined man, who 
has preserved his composure, will always 
exert over a crowd of people who have 
Jost theirs, he succeeded in restoring some 
degree of order to the panic-stricken 
household. It was he who received the 
doctor, and explained to him, coolly and 
clearly, what had happened. It was he 
who assigned to the flurried servants their 
various duties, and kept Senhor Francisco 
himself so fully employed in carrying out 
the doctor’s instructions as to leave him 
no time for giving way to despair. He 
had sent Lionel home to get what rest he 
could while he himself sat up all night, 
and in the midst of all this he found 
time to satisfy himself, by more than one 
visit to Machico’s impromptu prison, that 
the wretch was securely bound, and that 
his two guards were on the alert. 

The proposed removal of the ruftian to 
Povoncdo had been Horseley’s own idea; 
and he had gained Do Monte’s consent to 
it by representing that when his sister 
recovered her senses the mere sight of 
the villain who had caused her so much 
suffering, or even the knowledge that he 
was in the house, would be more than 
«fficient to turn the scale against her. 


A small town on the south coast of St. Michacl, five 
- tiles from Furnas, 
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According to this arrangement, no 
sooner was breakfast over than the coach- 
man brought a closed carriage up to the 
door. José Machico was thrust into it, 
securely bound ; Sir Reginald placed him- 
self beside him—and away they went! 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
baronet returned from this delectable 
mission, and the first person whom he 
encountered was Lionel Clover himself. 

“ Well, what news?” asked Horseley, 
with an eagerness very unusual in him. 

“She is still unconscious,” answered 

the other dejectedly, “and there has 
been no visible change of any kind as 
yet.” 
“Well, I don't think so much of that, 
for I've seen the same thing pretty often 
before,” said the traveller cheerily. “I 
daresay the stupor may last some time 
yet; but, as the shock has not been 
instantly fatal, I think the chances are 
that she will get over it after all.” 

“Do you really think so?” cried the 
young man, brightening up. “Well, 
certainly you ought to know, if anyone 

oes; and I'm very glad indeed to hear 
you say so. But what sort of time have 
you had with that interesting fellow- 
traveller of yours?” 

Sir Reginald answered with a signifi- 
cant shrug of the shoulders. 

“Well,” said he, “it was pretty much 
as you yourself phrased it—‘ like sitting 
side by side with a rattlesnake.’ But, 
in one way, he really was ‘ interesting,’ 
for he showed me once more what I had 
often seen already—that a very clever 
rogue may be none the less a very great 
fool!” 

“Indeed! How was that, pray ?”’ in- 
quired the young man eagerly. 

“Well, these fellows are all alike; not 
one in a hundred of them knows how to 
hold his tongue. Sooner or later they 
must talk, and when they talk they’re 
bound to betray themselves in some way 
or other.” 

“ And did this fellow doso, then?” asked 
Lionel, becoming more and more in- 
terested. 

“Well, I thought at first that he 
wouldn't, for all the way along the valley 
he never spoke a word. I had fully de- 
termined to get all I could out of him, 
but I knew that it would never do for me 
to begin first; and so we drove on and 
on, as silently as two statues, till we had 
almost got to the top of the highest ridge, 
over which the road runs downward to 
the coast and Povoacdo. 

“Then I saw that the fellow was trying 
to make up his mind to speak to me; 
and presently he said—without looking 
at me, as their way is—in a tone of extra 
impudence, which, as I could see, was 
meant to provoke me: 

“Well, Englishman, what are you 
going to do with me?’ 

“*Put you in safe keeping at Povo- 
acdo,’ answered I as shortly as possible ; 
for my plan was to inake him say as much, 
and say as little myself, as ever I could. 

“«T'm not afraid of you,’ he went on, 
in the same swaggering style; ‘ what can 
you prove against me ?’ 

“©Do you think I’m such a fool,’ said 
T, ‘as to tell you all about it beforehand ? 
When you're brought up for trial you'll 
soon find out what we can prove, and 
that will be quite soon enough for you /"* 

“TI looked him full in the face as I 


spoke, and I saw that his eyes fell and 
that he began to look uneasy. 

“And if we had nothing to bring 
against you,’ added I, making a show of 
being provoked by his insolence (for I 
knew that if he thought I had lost my 
temper it would make him less cautious), 
‘it would be quite enough for us that you 
are an escaped convict.’ 

“* How do you know that Iam one?’ 
cried he, as defiantly as if he had been a 
perfectly honest man. 

“*Had you got leave of absence front 
tho authorities, then,’ asked I, ‘when I 
met you that time in Africa ?’ 

“Thad fully expected him to den; 
flatly that he was the man whom I had 
inet; but I suppose he saw that that 
would be of no use, for he only answered 
in a dogged, sullen kind of way: 

“*Might I not have served my time 
and been liberated ?’ 

“*Quite possible,’ I answered; ¢‘ but 
then, you see, liberated convicts do mt 
usually make for the wilds of the interior, 
and you must have been very fond of 
your fetters to take them with you on a 
tramp through the African bush!" 

“Then he saw that he was caught, and 
began to get angry. 

“«Where’s your proof of that?’ he 
cried, with as much insolence as he could 
inuster ; ‘it’s cnly your bare word agamst 
mine!’ 

“*Well, I should hope my word is 
worth more than yours,’ I answered, pre- 
tending to get angry too, in order to throw 
him still more off his guard. ‘And as 
for there being no proof against you, 
have you forgotten why you were sent 
to Africa?’ 

“Why he was sent to Africa I knew 
no more than the man in the moon; but 
the very words, and the way in which I 
spoke them, were quite enough for Ria. 
I saw his jaw drop, and his face turned as 
green as an unripe apple. 

“Why, how could you know about 
that Evora business ?’ he faltered out ; 
‘it was——' 

“There he stopped short, suddenly re- 
collecting himself, and feeling that he was 
Jetting out too much; and not another 
word did he say, good or. bad, till we got 
to Povoacao. 

“But I didn't mind that a bit; for what. 
he had said already was enough, and more 
than enough, for my purpose. I knew long 
ago that he didn’t belong to the Azores, 
but to some place in Portugal; and now, 
whether his real name is José Machico or 
not, we have only to send an exact descrip- 
tion of him to Evora, and inquire for 
what crime a man answering to that de- 
scription was transported, four or per- 
haps five years ago—and then we have 
him!” 

“Well done!" exclaimed Lioncl 
triumphantly ; “ that’s first-rate! Lucky 
for us that we had you to deal with that 
rogue, Sir Reginald—no one else could 
have done it so well. But I hope you've 
got him safely locked. up in the mean- 
time?” 

“He's in Povoacdio Gaol,” replied Sir 
Reginald quietly, “and, as I told them 
that he was an important prisoner, instead 
of putting him along with the rest they’ve 
boxed him up all by himself.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the young overseer 
joyfully. “We've got rid of him, then, at 
all events; and that’s one thing less for 


us to be anxious about, anyhow, for he 
can do us no more harm now.” 

But, in thus regarding Machico as 
reduced to utter harmlessness, our hero 
was (as he was ere long to learn to his 
cost) doing a grievous injustice to the 
phenomenal power of mischief possessed 
by that truly admirable man ! 

All that night and all the following 
day the suffering woman lay motionless 
and unconscious as ever, while her brother 
and the doctor watched over her by turns. 
This strange stupor had now lasted forty- 
eight hours, and even the unemotional 
doctor himself was beginning to look 
grave. 

Lionel was in despair; but Sir Reginald 
(who, in order to be always at hand if 
needed, had quartered himself for the pre- 
sent in Lionel’s cottage, and was doing 
more than his share of the work) was just 
as cheery and confident as ever. 

“TI think more and more that she’ll 
get through it all right,” said he hopefully 
to his downcast companion. “I had just 
such a case as this in Africa, and it ended 
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all right, though it certainly did look rather 
serious just at first. At all events, I'll see 
you through it before I leave.” 

“Leave?” echoed Clover; “are you 
going away, then? You've never said 
anything about it.” 

“T’ve had something else to think of 
lately,” answered the baronet  signifi- 
cantly ; “but, in fact, I ought to be just 
starting for Terceira now.” 

“For Terceira?” exclaimed Lionel. 
“ Why, are you going to hunt down Pedro 
Martinez ?”’ 

“ Not exactly,” said Sir Reginald, with 
a slight smile. “We've got rid of the 
fellow, and, so long as he does not get in 
my way, I have nothing to say to him. 
The fact is that an old African acquaint- 
ance of mine—a retired officer of the Portu- 
guese army, who has been a bit of an ex- 
plorer himself in his tine—haslately settled 
in Terceira ; and he has written to invite 
me and Cyril to come and stay with him as 
long as we like. I should have gone at 
once if it had not been for this trouble ; 
but I cannot go away and leave things as 

(To be continued.) 
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they are. Come what may, I must see 
this business tu the end before I stir.” 

But the end was nearer than he 
thought. The very next morning, as he 
sallied forth, he was met by Francisco do 
Monte, pale and weary from his night's 
watching, but with a peculiar look on his 
worn face, which told instantly to the 
shrewd Englishman that something new 
and important had occurred. 

“ How is the Senhora now ?” asked he 
hastily. 

“She has recovered consciousness, and 
the doctor says she will live; but it might 
almost have been better if she had died.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ cricd Horeeley, 
fairly startled for once out of his wonted 
composure. 

“ Her mind is gone,” answered the other, 
in the low, dull tones of utter despair. 

“You don’t say so?” cried Sir Reginald, 
starting. ‘ But are you really sure?” 

“‘There’s no doubt about it,’ said Do 
Monte sadly, “for she keeps on saying 
that she has just seer her dead hus- 
band!” 


FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Anthor of “ Our Home in the Sileer West," “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS.— SUMMER IN ANTARCTIC SEAS. 


I the end of last chapter, I was insti- 

tuting or suggesting some comparison 
between some far southern lands of our 
world and that dead-and-gone world the 
moon. _ Is it not possible, nay, it is highly 
probable, that when we succeed at last in 
paying a visit to the moon, we shall find 
in its wonderful valleys the fossil remains 
of gigantic forests and animals. 

Here, at Kerguelin, Jansen set a party 
to dig for nearly a week in a wild treeless 
glen some miles above and beyond Christ- 
mas Harborr, into which they had worked 
und wormed their way, and succeeded in 
unearthing some strange specimens and 
tussils. If there were no trees above the 
sround, except a kind of wild cabbage-tree 
from nearer the harbour, there were plenty 
beneath the surface, and evidence that in 
«ges long past and gone splendid forests 
must have waved on those now chaotic 
isles, and flowers as beautiful as any that 
now grow even in tropical lands. More- 
over, wonderful animals, probably even 
mammals, must have roamed these woods 
and wilds, long before either monkey or 
‘man came into existence. 

But a time must have come, in these 
sJands—which at one age doubtless con- 
-isted of gently elevated hills with bonnie 
traths and dells between—when the 
rigantie forces of subterranean fires were 
et loose, when thick darkness prevailed 
or weeks and months, with earthquakes 
nd thunderstorms, when the lightnings 
‘ever ceased to play, when the sky was 
lack, and the very sun itself apparently 
armed into blood. And then terrible 
oleanie earthquakes turned the once 
miling land into the state of chaos that 
‘e now find it. Its mountains or hills 
:nt and torn, its gigantic rocks tilted 


here and there, and even set on end, no 
uniformity, scarce even beauty, an island 
now inhabited by strange seals, the charm- 
ing sea-bird called the chionis, penguins, 
and many other birds almost precisely 
the same as those we find far north around 
Spitzbergen. 

Jansen found so many strange fossils 
and specimens that, for the next week 
and more, Deadeye had all his work cut 
out. 

The study of geology was not neglected, 
and many expeditions to different parts 
of Kerguelin were made, and cold and ice- 
clad though many of the hills were, these 
journeys were much enjoyed. 

The cascades or waterfalls were every- 
where, and these, in the dead of winter, 
would be strangely lovely, for their very 
spray would freeze and fall in pellets of 
glittering ice upon the magic stage 
below. It is needless to say that a visit 
was paid to the observatory. But Frank’s 
chief pleasure, and Tom’s as well, was 
to wander together among the strange 
basaltic hills and dells, accompanied, of 
course, by honest Blooie, and to imagine 
that they were the only inhabitants of 
some far-off planet in the realms of space. 
The glimpses of the sea that were caught 
now were very striking, with their wave- 
washed rocks, and little islands of such 
fantastic shapes as to make the boys 
pause and wonder. 

Higher up among the hills, where ice 
and snow still lay, the silence was as deep 
as death. Never a murmur, never a cry 
of wild bird, nor a sound, save now and 
then a short, sharp report came, they 
knew not whence, and which it defied 
them to locate. 

These noises, however, were heard 


but now and then. Sometimes they 


_resembled the sounds of a continuous 


knocking, and would last for many seconds. 
But the most mysterious part of the busi- 
ness was, that after the knocking came 
long low cries and groans, as of some 
creature or creatures in pain. 

These appeared at times to come from 
the ground beneath their feet. 

Once so plaintive and melancholy, and 
so long prolonged, were they, that Frank, 


who was a little superstitious, grew 
frightened. 
“Tom,” he cried, “listen! Surely 


those are the voices of human beings in 
agony !’” 

“Perhaps,” said Tom, with a smile, 
“they are the tortured ghosts of past 
inhabitants, now dwelling in caves far 
beneath us, and condemned to act as 
slaves to gnomes and creatures worse than 
that. Can't you imagine the scene, 
Frank—the spacious caverns hung with 
gigantic crystals, but so large and vast 
that the pale blue lights burning on the 
festive board when the gnomes are hold- 
ing revels high, cannot even penetrate 
their gloom, and in the far dark recesses 
the flitting mournful ghosts ? 

“ But now, Frank, you needn’t turn 
pale—if that were possible with askin so 
burned as yours—I will tell you what 
these mysterious sounds are. They are 
made by the uneven expansion of the 
ice, thick and thin, and the rubbing of 
the edges of the pieces together.” 

Tom was right, and these sounds are 
only heard when the sun shines brightly, 
which was not always the case during 
the short time our voyageurs stopped at 
this dreary island. Indeed, drizzle and 
mist were more common, and great snow- 
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fogs at night descended to cap the highest 
hills. With these the red rising sun fought 
bravely at daybreak, and by noon it might 
be clear. 

During their stay at Kerguelin there was 
no need to trench very much on the ship's 
provisions, for there were plenty of teal. 
ducks, and other birds to be had, and shell 
fish in plenty as well. 

The men even skinned penguins, and 
cooked them with preserved potatoes and 
bacon, making thus a kind of stew that 
was very Irish indeed. But the men them. 
selves —that is, the whites —did not relish 
this sea-pieafter it was cooked ; they, there- 
fore, fell back upon salt beef and ship's 
biscuits. 

The stew, however, was not thrown 
away. All the black hands were called on 
deck, and surrounded the oval pot, each 
with a huge wooden spoon. 

It was a strange sight. but not a very 
appetising one, though it amused Frank 
and Tom, as they sat on top of the winch, 
looking down. 

The penguin of these island shores is 
somewhat high flavoured and blubbery, 
even when skinned, but the black men 
crunched their very bones, and ladled up 
the gravy. One fellow. whose mouth was 
even more capacious than any other in 
the group, was just about to lift the great 
saucepan to his mouth, when a negro 
opposite hit him such a blow with a ham- 
bone right on top of the head that he 
tumbled back as if shot. 

These fellows would now always talk 
English, of which they all had a fair 
smattering. 

So the man who was struck rebounded 
quickly into the sitting position once more. 

“What a-foh you hit a-me wid dat ham- 
bone?” 

“"Cause you is so greedy a niggah,” 
cried the black, who had used the bone as 
aboomerang. “ I hates greedy black folks. 
You wantee dlink all de soup. You does 
jus’ like this, see.. You lifts de pot to 
you’ ugly big red mouf, and you drinks 
jus’ so." 

Suiting the action to his speech, and by 
way of exemplification, the fellow swal- 
lowed fully a quart of the liquor himself. 


It was with some regret that Jansen at 
Jast left Kerguelin Land, which he had 
not, he said, seen half enough of. 

‘This was true, for to thoroughly explore 
and examine geologically this strangest of 
strange islands, would take six long months 
in suinmer at the very least. 

Their short stay, however, had added 
considerably to not only Jansen’s, but even 
the boys’ knowledge of the world—that 
is, the dead and buried world, a study of 
which is, in my opinion, far to be preferred 
to that of the living world of society that 
swarms around us in every great city or 
town of effete England and worn-out 
debilitated France. Everybody to his taste, 
and I.to mine. Speaking personally, I 
would far sooner spend a southern sunimer, 
say from October till February. in the 
wilds df Kerguclin than I would in the 
vapid atmosphere of the best society that 
London itself can afford. 

West, and away. 

West with a point or so of south in it. 

And it would be all, all ship life now, until 

vv struck land somewhere near the South 

ad Islands. Jansen did not know 
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himself where, nor did it appear to keep 
him awake at night. 

All he did know was this: that these 
Shetlands, as they are called, probably 
because they lie about as far south of the 
equator as our own Shetlands lie north, 
were the broken-up and sea-washed remains 
of a huge peninsula that ages and ages ago 
must have stretched northwards into the 
South Atlantic Ocean in one unbroken 
mass of land from the mighty Antarctic 
continent itself. 

Of thir he felt sure in his own mind. 
Having struck these islands, therefore, he 
would put about and hug the shore east- 
wards and south, southwards and east, 
whether it were ice or land, as far as South 
Victoria itself, where he hoped to find by 
that time an open sea into which he could 
go farther towards the Pole than did the 
Erebus and Terror, 

Jansen, like most of his countrymen, 
was a hopeful man. None of the pessimist 
about him; he was an optimist complete 
and entirely. His faith in God was the 
faith of his fathers, and as simple and 
trusting as that of the child at its parent's 
knee. And so he was content. He would 
sometimes say to Morven or Deadeye, 
when the mysteries of the universe were 
being discussed after dinner: 

“Ah! well, gentlemen, this world is good 
enough for me, and I mean to see the 
most of it, if spared, and blessed with 
health. I daresay it would pall on one, 
after a time, but I have the utinost belief 
in the goodness --the goodness, mind you— 
of the Creator, and I know that all that is, 
is for the best.” 

Religion makes a man brave, and there 
are many different kinds of bravery, but 
religion-born bravery excels them all, 

After long, long weeks of sailing and 
steaming, many times and oft through 
tempest-tossed seas ; after roughing it as 
men nist in those latitudes; after en- 
countering streams of ice through which 
the brave and well-fortitied ship went 
bumping and crashing and tearing; her 
sides cannonaded with a noise that often- 
times was deafening: after creeping 
tentatively through the fog and mist, may- 
be for days at a time, without seeing one 
blink of the cheery sun: and after passing 
many a great column ice-block, with 
strange birds a-perch on its green steep 
sides, looking like giants in the weird and 
disinal gloom,—there was, one day, during 
a clear bright hour or two, a hail from the 
crow’s nest, and from Frank's cheerful 
boyish voice : 

“Tand ahead, sir.” 

“ How do you know it is land, lad?” 

Before he answered Frank took another 
k through the big telescope. 
he shouted at last, “it 7s land, 
right enough. Bergs wouldn't be as high 
as that, nor so stiff and stationary.” 

The mate, a tall, long-legged, but sterdy- 
going man, came up himself and took the 
glass from Frank. 

There was just room enough in the 
erow's nest for the two of them. 

* Yes, lad, it’s land. You've won them.” 

“© Won what, sir?” 

“© Why, the canvas trousers. I've been 
this way in a whaler before to-day, young 
man, and the skipper always presented 
the sailor who first sighted land with a 
pair of good canvas -breeks.”” 

“Well,” said Frank, laughing. * I suppose 
I may consider myself in luck.” 


“That's just it, lad. You're in luck. 
Oh, it isn’t—wait a minute though— ” 

“On deck there !"’ he shouted. 

“ Ay, ay,” from Morven. 

* Land on the weather bow!” 

The wind was abeam, the ship under 
sail, and fairly close hauled. 

© What does it look like?’ 

“If I ain't a Dutchman,” cried the 
mate, “it is the point end of Joinville 
Island.” 

Morven gave some order to the crew 
and the man at the wheel, and she was 
kept away a point or two. 

“Yes, as I was saying,” said the mate, 
“you'll have the canvas breeks right 
enough. But lo! it isn’t for their value 
quite—don't you see—for you could buy 
as good in Hull or Sydney for five or six 
shillings ; but, lad, they'll bring you luck.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad to hear that, because, 
else, I'd have given them to one of the 
stokers.”” 

“And given away your luck! 
catch you, just. Well, I'm off!” 

And down through the trap-door he 
scrambled. 

Frank shut it after him for fear of 
falling through, for the ship was rolling 
somewhat. The motion was felt even on 
the deck—a slow, steady kind of move- 
ment—but high up here the crow’s nest 
was described in the sky, quite a large 
arc of circle. 

But Frank had a good sea head on him 
by this time, as well as good sea legs, and 
one wants both to get safely up to the 
crow’s nest, and to keep him from being 
squeamish when up there. 


Let me 


As the wind continued from the north, 
although of no great force, it was thought 
best to get south or to leeward of Join- 
ville Island, on which, if possible, Jansen 
meant to effect a landing, and even form 
an encampment for a week or two. 

Before sunset the Southern Cross got 
as far as she meant to go that night, and 
as the glass showed a sign—from the cup- 
like formation of the column of mereury 
—of going down, the ship steamed into 
what appeared to be a land-locked, ice- 
locked, kind of a bay. I cannot get any 
nearer in my description to it than that. 
For miles before they reached this haven 
of rest—(N.B. The “rest”? proved to be 
of a very questionable character)—the 
Southern Cross had been sailing through 
streams of small picces, as we call them 
up north, every now and then coming to 
a mile or two of grey-green open water. 
The colour showed that the bottom was 
not far beneath, and so men were kept 
continually in the chains. 

It was summer in these seas now, for 
November had just begun, and not only 
were the little icebergs covered with 
snow, but many of them were inhabited. 
By this I mean that strange seals lay 
basking on them in the blinks of sunshine 
that every now and then escaped through 
the rifts of blue in a cumulus-laden sky. 
These seals scemed constantly on the 
move, tumbling from side to side, or on 
and off their broad backs, varying the 
motion now and then by lifting heads 
and staring wonderingly at the ship. 
which they must have taken for some 
new species of whale, evidently harmless. 
Then they would scratch themselves con- 
sideringly, and resume their wriggling. 
But there were birds on those bergs also, 


and hundreds of gulls flew around, uttering 
their plaintive but happy cries. 

Sometimes a great head would pop up 
quite suddenly, and two goggle eyes 
would blink as if to squeeze the water 
out, then glance at the black sides of the 
ship as she heaved on the rolling, swelling 
seas, and suddenly disappear with a boom- 
ing plash. 

In_ the stretches of open water an 
occasional whale was noticed, but none 
that Jansen could say was a bow-head or 
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right whale of the far-north Greenla.d 
seas. : 
Summer in the Antarctic seas! Well it 
was pleasant enough after a fashion, but 
mind you, reader, there was danger on 
every side. Not from those little snow- 
clad pieces of ice of every shape and form, 
and as close as shcep on a hill-side—and, 
indeed, the sides of those enormous 


waves might well be said to represent 
hills—but from huge square mountains of 
gleaming glittering ice, that lay to star- 
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board, to leeward, ahead and astern, and 
gently rose and fell on tho wator like 
cliffs of solid glass. . 

Slowly and gently rose they, and as 
slowly and gently fell, but there was a 
danger in getting too near to them that 
it would have been impossible to overrate, 
for their glassy clean-cut sides, topped 
with snow, did not constitute the chief 
danger, but the portion under water. To 
have got aground on these—and far from 
the sides they reached—would have 
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meant being hoisted out of the water 
perhaps, and the next heave of the 
gigantic berg would have launched the 
ship once more into the sea—a foundering 
wreck. 

In through and betwixt these bergs the 
ship had to be steered, and Morven was 
now on the bridge himself. 

He had little time to wonder at the 
magnificent glittering beauty of those 
precipitous, floating cliffs of ice, that 
showed in such radiant rainbow colours 
when the sun shone on them. To him 
they wore but moving heaving masses 
of death and destruction. 

But the ever-changing scenes, as Mor- 
ven guided with his waving hands, from 
which the two men at the wheel never 
once took their eyes, the stately vessel, 
were, to our young heroes, who thought 
not of danger, a constant source of pleasure 
and delight. 

At last they reached a place that was 
more thickly studded with bergs than any 
they had yet traversed. 

“We'll drop anchor just between thoso 
two biggest bergs,’’ said Morven to Jan- 
sen, who stood near him on the bridge. 

“But,” said Jansen, evincing some 
uneasiness, “suppose they get nearer 
during the night and crush us?” 

“Well, that would mean the end of the 
Southern Cross, and, probably, tho loss 
of all hands,” said Morven quietly. 
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“Ease her!" he shouted down to the 
engine-room. 

“ No, sir, there is no danger ; these bergs 
are all aground. I would stand by both 
anchors now,” he continued ; and in a few 
minutes more the ship was safe enough in 
deep water between the bergs, but with 
plenty of room to swing. 


When about two hours after this the 
wind blew so high that the powdery snow 
flew in clouds from off the lofty tablelands 
that formed the summits of the grounded 
icebergs, Morven turned to Jansen as they 
stood together on the quarter-deck : 

“I'm precious glad we're in,” he said 
quietly. 

« And I too.” 

“The moon will shine to-night,” he con- 
tinued, “somewhere behind the clouds, 
but, shone it e’er so brightly, it would have 
been dangerous work dodging those bergs 
with half a gale of wind blowing. Yes, 
we're best where we are.” 

After dinner that evening, as they sat 
together in the saloon—no lamp light was 
now needed, fur the night was little over 
two hours long— they could hear the noise 
of the storm that was roaring far out at 
sea. But they were safe, and nothing 
occurred to mar the pleasure with which 
our young heroes and the others listened 
to the concert of fiddle and piano. 

Nevertheless, just after darkling, or near 


to that hour, and as Frank and Tom were 
preparing to turn in, a terrible noise was 
heard alongside, especially forward. 

Morven and Jansen both rushed on deck, 
and the boys sat waiting till their return. 

A whole quarter of an hour went by, 
and instead of decreasing, the hammering, 
rasping, grinding noises continued. 

The young fellows could scarcely hear 
each other talking. 

“T can’t stand this suspense any longer.” 
said Tom at last; “I'll run on deck and 
see what the rumpus is, for I verily believe 
we are dragging our anchors and driiting 
out to sea. Wo wouldn't hear steam 
getting up in this noise anyhow.” 

On deck he rushed, but came down 
again almost immediately to relieve his 
friend’s anxiety. 

“Well?” cried Frank, as loudly as if 
Tom had been a deaf old man. 

And Tom shouted his answer just as if 
Frank had been another: 

“It is nearly high tide, and the bay is 
invaded by shoals of tiny bergs. They will 
all be off again when the ebb comes.” 

So, heedless of the din and bumping. 
both turned in, and slept soundly till Jett 
and Jim drew aside their curtains in the 
morning. 

But when they went on deck after that 
bracing but ice-cold tub, a surprise awaited 
them that no pen can well describe. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDING OF HILLBROW HALL. 


Be having serious complaints to make, or 
important matters to discuss, were 
invited to report them direct to the fountain- 
head ; for Dr. Goodman aimed at being in 
close touch with his pupils. Matters of 
minor importance were relegated to the 
monitors. 
Tom and I went straight tothe Principal with 
our report. I don’t know how he managed 
to understand us; for after Tom had intro- 
duced the subject, I chimed in, only to be 
- cut off by my chum, who, in turn, gave way to 
me. But if we made a long story of it, there 
is little doubt we told all there was to 
tell. 
The Doctor listened to the end without 
‘once interrupting. The faintest trace of a 
-smile played about the corners of his mouth, 
as we grew pathetic, at the conclusion, where 
the gamekeepers came upon the scene. 
Perhaps he thought this outward application 
of the ‘ash grove” might be beneficial in 
an indirect way! However, for some 
minutes he was plunged in deep thought. 
“You have kept this to yourselves?” 
presently said he. 
“Yes, sir,” said Tom. 
have been on the watch — 
“And they're just wild we wouldn't tell 
them,” interrupted I; “ but——” 
“We came straight here,” Tom followed 
on. 
“And that's the gist of the matter, sir,” I 
summed up. 
“You have done quite right. You, 
Goodman, summon Mr. Blake. Wentworth, 
\ yal fetch Steadfast. They are to be 
od? 


“ But a party of us 


” 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Burnett Fattow, 


Author of “ The Boys of Birchwel! Halt,” 4 Wild Ride,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—WE ALL GET OUR DESERTS. 


I found Steadfast in his den. My inter- 
ruption was untimely, and he threw a book 
at my head. The worst of it was, Steadfast 
was pretty sure to hit the mark! 

“The Doctor wants you in his study, 
please,” said I, feeling if my left ear had 
been dislodged. 

“What does he want?” slamming his 
book. 

“Oh, please, Steadfast,” I blurted out, 
“we've found out the sneak.” 

“Eh?” surprised. “Then it proves my 
theory that you may safely trust a junior to 
solve certain problems.” 

I touk this ag a high compliment. 

A slight rustling outside the door attracted 
Steadfast’s attention. I should have un- 
heeded it, for I was eager to blurt out more 
of the secret, as Steadfast already knew xo 
much. But he darted to the door, threw it 
open, and disappeared. I heard sounds of 
a scuffle, and a smothered cry. Then 
Steadfast reappeared, dragging Middleton by 
the collar, who looked more frightened than 
I had ever before seen him. 

“You were listening?" said Steadfast 
abruptly. 

“No, please, Steadfast, I was only stoop- 
ing to tie my lace,” cried the wretched 
fag. y 

“Won't wush,” said Steadfast grimly. 
“You have only slippers on! Besides, you 
had no business in the passage at all, to say 
nothing of the coincidence which directed 
you to stop on my door-mat ; I will deal with 
you presently. Come, Wentworth !” 

I followed him out, and he turned the key 
of his den on the too clever fag, and put it 


in his pocket. Though he made no remark, 
I knew he suspected Middleton had followed 
me to play eavesdropper. But if he had 
overheard my remark, he was sufticiently 
well-informed to put Thorn on his guard. 

Mr. Blake had already arrived. In a few 
words the Doctor explained the situation. 
Mr. Blake looked grave: Steadfast indignant. 
Then they and the Doctor conversed together 
in low tones. We could not hear what they 
said, and felt hurt, seeing how much we 
already knew, at not being deemed worthy of 
further confidence. This, however, was ex- 
plained. 

“TI would like to feel sure you boys are 
deserving of further confidence,” said the 
Doctor. “You would be useful in this 
matter.” 

“Try us, sir!” heartily ejaculated Tom 
and I. 

The Doctor smiled. 
promise,” said he. 

“A junior could not give a more binding 
promise,” dryly said Mr. Blake. 

“I am of your opinion, 
Steadfast. 

“Then we will proceed to business,”’ said 
the Doctor. ‘I must first say how great is 
my disappointment—my regret—at having 
two such boys as Thorn and Middleton under 
my care. But I must tell you something you 
do not know: Thorn, though highly con- 
nected, is closely related to Squire Melford.”’ 

“Then we can understand the rest,” inter- 
rupted Steadfast. 

“Possibly, much of it you may,” dryly. 
“ But do not interrupt.” 

“Pardon me, sir; but I feel very strongly 


“Not a very binding 


sir,” said 


azainst those fellows, who have almost 
brought a lasting disgrace upon the school.” 

“Unfortunately, they have already done 

so,” eadly ; “ but if we lay our plans care- 
fully, we may keep the facts from the rest of 
the school. Thorn’s position here has been 
somewhat unique. Against my expressed 
wish, he was allowed far more pocket-money 
than is good for a schoolboy, be he senior or 
junior. That money, I am well aware, on 
nore than one occasion, he has used to bribe 
certain juniors to evade our constituted 
rules. I was about proceeding against him, 
hat this matter is of far more importance. 
Now, we are well aware he is in touch with 
Squire Melford, consequently hecan easily pro- 
cure the sum of money necessary to pay the 
price this fellow Crabbe demands for the stolen 
aced which establishes my right to the eyot. 
Once that deed gets into the Squire’s posses- 
sion, my case is as good as lost. ‘hen ir- 
retrievable disaster will fall upon the school 
T have taken so uch pains to make a success. 
To avoid this, it seems necessary to see this 
ma,and to outbid the Squire. How is this 
tab: done?” 

“Please, sir,” eagerly cried I, “you've 
only to go to the meesing-place a3 we did, 
and—" 

“ And encounter the gamekeepers as you 
did ?”’ blandly. 

I blushed: a certain “application ” was 
much too recent for me to fail to appreciate 
the Doctor’s humour ! 

« But they'd not dare to hide—tan —lick—I 
mean, thrash you, sir!” taking a wild rua on 
synonymous words. 

“ But Squire Melford is quite capable of 
prosecuting me for trespass,” grimly; ‘ or 
any of us, for that matter.” 

‘Then why not invite the man to come 
here ?”’ asked I. 

“Exactly!” said Mr. Blake. ‘These 
juniors are sharp boys, sir.” 

«TL have often had occasio:: to remark the 
sam? thing.” 

Somehow, on reflection, we did not feel 
very comfortable. It’s not well to be always 
attracting the Principal's attention ! 

«To send the man a written communica- 
tion,” continued the Doctor, “ would put him 
on his guard, for it would show him we know 
his secret.” 

“Not necessarily so, I think,” said Mr. 
Blake. ‘ He might be led to think it came 
from Thorn.” 

“Ab! We might certainly adopt that sug- 
gestion. But how deliver it?” 

“ Either Goodman or Wentworth, I think, 
might be trusted.” 

I fear we did not look very jubilant at the 
proposal ! 

“I would not like to again expose them to 
the risk of prosecution—and worse!” 

“TI think, sir,” hesitated Tom, “we should 
tae great care of ourselves this time.’” 

“I suppose so. Ido not like employing 
such means.” 

“I confess I can suggest nothing else likely 
to prove as successful,” said Mr. Blake. 

«I suppose I must consent. Yet is there 
another objection: if Thorn also makes an 
appointment, our plans will clash!” 

* You have only to confine the boys to the 
school precincts.” 

“ But I have no reason for indulging such 
drastic measures.” 

“I regret to say you have, sir. To-morrow 
morning I should have reported o matter 
which I may introduce here. It has come to 
my knowledge that Thorn and certain of the 
seniors have, for some time past, been dis- 
gracing not only themselves but the school, 
by indulging in questionable practices at one 
of the village inns. We will not enter upon 
particulars now ; but I may tell you Thorn is 
the ringleader.” 

“Then I have certainly a sufficient ex- 
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cuse. Thorn must leave the school. Neither 
can I keep Middleton—or Crabbe, as, I 
suppose, he should be called. I took him 
on the recommendation of Thorn’s parents : 
so that is another point understood. Now 
about the note. Will you boys do me the 
favour I ask?” 

“ Ye-e-es, sir,” with, I think, pardonable 
hesitation. 

“Then, Goodman, can you imitate the 
writing of the note you read sutliciently well 
to pass muster?” 

“Sufticiently bad, sir, you mean,” said 
Tom, attempting a feeble pun. » 

“If that is the only requirement, you 
ought to succeed admirably.” 

Each of us was noted for our vile cali- 
graphy, and mentally vowed to seek im- 
provement. However, Tom went to the 
Doctor's desk, and asked what he should 
write. He was told to write what he thought 
best. He jotted down a few words, and 
handed the slip of paper to the Doctor, who 
read: 

Come to the school to-morrow evening at 8 o'clock, 
T have squared the schoolmaster. Ay word for it you 
will get your price.” 

“Decidedly,” said the Doctor, surveying 
his son and heir with a strange look, “ these 
juniors gain knowledge—of a sort.” Nor 
was he far wrong! 

So it was decided we should “ post’ the 
note that evening. We were let out by the 
Doctor’s private exit, that we might not 
attract the attention of the other fellows, 
and excite their curiosity. We were to re- 
turn the same way, and report. 

It may be Tom and I could boast of as 
much pluck as the average junior. But 
there is no gainsaying our thrashing had 
made, as Toddles applied it to his own 
canings, a “ feeling impression.” Neither of 
us, however, expressed his secret thoughts 
in words. Yet I am of opinion that indigna- 
tion of Thorn and Co. would have induced 
us to run greater risks than those before us 
in carrying out the Doctor’s instructions. 

It was dusk when we arrived at the cross- 
roads; Tom would not go through the wood 
by the ride where we had been caught, but 
decided on the farther way by which he had 
tracked Middleton. 

By the road to the right, we shortly came 
to the stile. All was quiet. Tom, I had 
feared, might want me to “ post ’’ the note. 
I had framed a few excuses. But Tom was 
bent on “glory and honour.” So he told 
me to keep a sharp look-out, and whistle if I 
heard footsteps. 

He had barely got out of sight round a 
bend in the ride, when I heard footsteps 
coming from the direction of the cross-roads. 
I whistled, and Tom came running back. 
The “person” was only a strayed donkey, 
which saluted us with a loud, ringing bray. 

“Bah!” said Tom. “I didn’t tell you 
to warn me of the approach of your relation 
—no need of that, I’m thinking.” 

I felt hurt. Tom again plunged into the 
wood. Perhaps if a keeper had come I 
should not have warned him. However, he 
came back shortly, and we returned to the 
school. We reported progress, and were just 
in time for supper. 

Toddles, and the rest of our set, were very 
curious. The Pessimist was sure something 
was going to happen after what had hap- 
pened; but if we wouldn’t tell what had 
happened, he couldn’t tell us what was going 
to happen. “ Well,” said Tom, “ we’ve been 
undergoing a new treatment for the cure of 
rheumatism.” Shortly after, all the boys in 
our dormitory were snoring in blissful con- 
tentment. If we had been allowed water- 
beds and air-cushions, we might have 
followed their example ! 

The next morning the Doctor's fiat went 
forth. Certain disgraceful doings at the 
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village by seniors who ought to know better 
had, he said, been reported. If there were 
any repetition of the same, expulsion would 
follow. The guilty were known to him, and 
would be closely watched. In the meantime, 
as the best preventive, all the boys would 
be kept within the school precincts until 
further notice.. Any wilfully disobeying this 
mandate would be expelled. 

The announcement fell like a thunderclap. 
A close observer would have noticed one 
guilty boy. By chance, or design, the Doctor 
fixed his piercing eyes upon him. Thorn’s 
eyes fell before that silent, condemning 
gaze, in which was more of sorrow than 
anger. A few others of his set also looked 
“sheepish.” But “School!” was called ; 
and there, for the present, the matter 
rested. 

At a quarter to eight in the evening a 
number of persons might have been seen 
hanging about the big gates. They were 
Mr. Blake, Steadfast, ‘'horn, Middleton, 
Tom, and I. Previous to this the Doctor’s 
solicitor, who had been summoned by special 
messenger, had arrived, and been closeted 
with his client. 

I have never positively known whether 
Thorn’s suspicions had been aroused. 
Middleton, I subsequently learned, had been 
released by Steadfast on returning to his 
study: unconditionally, too, for he had 
merely flung open the door, and ordered the 
sneak to “ Get out of this!’”” which he lost 
no time in doing. Of course, he knew 
Middleton would tell Thorn what had 
transpired ; but the Doctor’s veto was 
calculated to meet any contingency which 
might arise out of Thorn’s plotting. Had it 
been otherwise, Steadfast might have acted 
in a way peculiar to himself, but, as was 
proved on other occasions, not less effica- 
cious, 

Tom and I were at the gate out of curiosity : 
what the others wanted we didn’t know. If 
Crabbe came, Thorn might have hoped for 
an opportunity of giving him timely warning. 
If so, he was disappointed. Mr. Blake was 
equal to the occasion. Just before eight, he 
suddenly seemed to recollect something. 

“Thorn,” said he, “I was to send you to 
the Doctor's study.” 

“What does he want?’ not respectfully 
spoken. 

“ You must not question me,” severely. 

There was no excuse for disobeying, and 
Thorn turned away. He caught Middleton's 
eye, however, and a comprehensive glance 
was exchanged. Again was Mr. Blake equal 
to the occasion. 

“ Steadfast and Middleton, you will ac- 
company Thorn.” 

At first Steadfast looked surprised, but a 
look Mr. Blake gave him was sufticient ex- 
planation. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Blake, 
humming a tune, began walking up and 
down, his hands beneath his coat tails, and 
his eyes upon the ground. I think he was 
in deep thought. At any rate he took no 
notice of us. 

Shortly after eight a loud ring came at the 
bell. Old John, previously instructed, 
opened the side-door, and invited the man— 
our man—to enter. He did so, casting sus- 
picious glances about him. Old John quietly 
closed and locked the gate. Slight as was 
the sound, the man heard it, and sprang 
round affrighted. Mr. Blake was facing 
him. 

“You came to meet a boy here of the name 
of Thorn?” he asked. 

“ What if I did?’ was the dogged reply. 

“He is with Dr. Goodman, awaiting 
you.” 

“ That's all right, then ; I feared a plant ;"? 
and he heaved a sigh of relief, and followed 
Mr. Blake’s/lead, 
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“ What about us, Tommy ?”’ said I. 

“Better bring up the rear, I should say. 
It we're not wanted we can retire.” 

So we brought up the rear to the Doctor's 
study. 

When Crabbe was ushered in, there was 
no mistake about the start of recognition 
between Thorn, Middleton, and _ himself. 
The fellow’s eyes next rested on the solicitor. 
A hunted look came into his face. 

“Then it isa plant!” cried he, and began 
wiping the beads of perspiration from his 
forehead. Thorn nodded assent. 

“You have, I think, something to sell 
which I am willing to buy?” said Dr. Good- 
man. “Is not the price you ask fifty 
pounds?” 

“Ah!” with a sigh of relief; “it’s busi- 
ness, then. In that case here is the precious 
paper.” 

‘And here are five ten-pound notes.” 

The solicitor attempted to expostulate, 
but I could not hear what he said. The 
Doctor's reply, however, was audible. 

“ Getting the man here as we have done is, 
as he looks upon it, a sufticient guarantee. 
I would gladly have paid double the 
amount.” 

“Am I free to depart, sir?” asked the 
man, with more of respect than he had 
hitherto shown. 

“ One moment, whilst the solicitor tells us 
if the deed is genuine.” 

“This deed, with others, was stolen from 
my office by you, Crabbe,” said the solicitor 
severely. ‘Do you realise that J have in no 
way bound myself not to proceed against 
you?” 

“ Trapped!” cried the fellow, making for 
the door. 

Steadfast and Mr. Blake barred the way. 

And then a great revulsion of feeling 
seemed to seize upon the man. When he 
again faced the Doctor and the solicitor, 
tears were in his eyes, and his voice husky 
with emotioa. 

“ Spare me,” pleaded he. 
well and faithfully for years. 
cursed drink—and the betting. 
1 was once an honest man.” 

“ T know it, Crabbe ; who better ? " said the 
solicitor, less sternly. “Had you hearkened 
to my counsel you would be an honest man 
this day instead of—what you are! You 
have deeply injured me by robbing me of 
valuable papers entrusted to my care, and 
by so doing you have almost made me 
sacrifice at least one client’s interest. But if 
I am willing to listen to Dr.. Goodman, who 
has interceded for you, are you willing and 
able to make suitable reparation ? ” 

For answer, the man took a metal case 
from his pocket, and handed it to the 
solicitor, who opened it, and drew out a 
number of papers. One by one he carefully 
examined them. 

“I thank you, Crabbe,” at last said he. 
“Tam even led to hope our lenity towards 
you may not be unproductive. You dis- 
regarded my advice in the past, so I will not 
attempt to further advise you. I believe 
there is nothing further to detain you.” © 


“I served you 
It was the 
You know 
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“Thank you all, sir,” was the simple 
answer. He again turned to the door, from 
which Mr. Blake and Steadfast had with- 
drawn. 

“You are forgetting something, my man,”’ 
said the Doctor quietly. 

“What is that, sir?” pausing on the 
threshold. 

“Your son! Instruct the porter as you go 
out where to direct his luggage.”’ 

The man made a sign, and father and son 
left Hillbrow Hall for ever. 

When the door had closed behind them, 
the Doctor, turned to Thorn, who had all 
along been looking pretty miserable. 

“You have heard, and doubtless under- 
stood, without any further allusion to your 
being the ringleader in those disyraceful 
village scenes, which no words of mine 
would sufficiently condemn ?”” 

“ Yes, sir,” in a low voice. 

“Shall we, then, go into particulars?” 

“T think I had better leave the school,” 
was the dogged reply. 

“ Be it so, then.” 

Was any boy ever expelled more decisively, 
or deservedly ? What he did, and what he 
hoped to do, you have seen in the foregoing 
pages. He is not the only type of narrow- 
mindedness ; neither is he the only one who 
has gained the reward which, in due season, 
almost invariably comes to those who plan 
ill, and keep smouldering the spark of re- 
taliation ! 

None of us saw him again. He occupied 
a spare dormitory that night, and went away 
some time the next morning whilst we were 
in school. Few regretted him; and the 
fellows of his set, 1am glad to say, profited 
by the warning his summary dismissal con- 
tained. 

Of course the whole of the miserable story 
came out, together with the part we had 
taken in it. We were lionised no end at 
first, and then “rounded on,” by way of 
variety, I suppose. But the story was ever 
after impressively told as a warning to 
sneaks and informers in general. 

The deed Tom and I had been instru- 
mental in securing was the means of the 
Doctor eventually establishing his claim to 
the eyot. There were no more pitched 
battles; yet the Squire was very bitter, and 
we had to keep strictly in bounds. But 
brighter days eventually dawned, though at 
a lamentable cost. In the autumn of that 
year the Squire was brought home a dead 
man, having broken his neck in the hunting- 
field. His successor was a man after our 
own heart. Two of his sons came to Hill- 
brow, and were decent fellows. We were 
granted the free use of the river as far as 
the Squire’s estate extended, and, within 
reasonable limits, were allowed the run of the 
woods, valleys, and hills. Little else was 
wanting to complete the founding of Hillbrow 
Hall. 

But if we had wanted more it was to be 
foundin our midst. I might tell you of many 
fiercely contested struggles in the cricket and 

+ football fields, in which our side by no means 
scored the least. I might tell you of our 
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races on the river, where many of us gained 
high honours. And, what is of far more im- 
portance, I might tell you of successes in the 
paths of learning, which, after all, is the 
goal to be won at the end of our schooldays. 
But all this is too often told to be particularly 
interesting. It is those brilliant gchieve- 
ments, which flash upon us meteor-like, 
which are worth chronicling. Transien: 
though they be, yet is it a pleasure to recall 
them; and some of them are worthy of 
emulation ! 

There are a few old friends deserving of a 
parting notice. Toddles, a born actor, has 
found deserving success upon life’s stage. He 
does not profess to rival Irving, but if 
you ask his candid opinion, he will tell you 
without hesitation: “The stage—the stage 
is the thing!” And he bows before the 
curtain for the last time in these pages; 
but may he long live to bow before you 
elsewhere ! 

The Pessimist, inheriting an estate in 
—-—shire, has come out as a country Squire. 
He seems to be great on school treats and 
tea parties! His park is open all through 
the summer months, and he seems to 
derive considerable happiness from the joys 
of others. What a contrast to Squire 
Melford! Nor is this all. Before me is a 
recent file of the “ Standard.” It contains the 
announcement of his wedding. Let us take 
it for granted something has happened at 
last ! 

Tom Goodman early took a dislike to 
school. 1 question if it is wise for parents to 
attempt the education of their own children. 
1 will say no more than that Tom is a flourish- 
ing colonist. He writes me he has lately 
come across Crabbe and son. They are 
yespectable members of society. Well, I 
know their secret is safe with my old chum. 
May they go on prospering ! 

Now, there are Steadfast and myself. I 
daresay it will sound strange, but we are— 
masters at Hillbrow Hall! Dr.Goodman, on 
the death of his wife two years since, retired 
in Steadfast’s favour. You will understand 
presently why 1 am called his right hand: 
whether it is deserved is another thing. I 
fear some of our juniors do not appreciate 
my well-meant remarks. 

Farewell, then, to the old happy days it 
has been a pleasure to recall. Farewell to 
the old school, as it lives in my memory: I 
view it from other standpoints now, but with 
equal satisfaction. Farewell to the chums, 
whom I shall meet no more. Will any of 
them light upon these lines? Will they 
yvecognise the hand that pens them? Not 
so, for it is too effectually disguised ! 

And now he and I, and one other, are 
about to make our bows together. He has 
been my guiding-star : to her I owe most of the 
happiness I have ever known. Her hand 
is clasped in his, and I call her sister. He 
says at this point: “Draw it mild, old 
fellow!” Iturn to her: “ Have I praised 
him too much, Rosie?” 

“No!” she replies, given with the decision 
of a true, loving wife. 

Somehow, boys, I really don’t think I have. 
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The Admiral’s Factotum. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” byA. L. Tuck.) 
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SOME HUNTING YARNS FROM THE WILD WEST. 


Party of hunters, of which the writer was 
one, were camping out in the Northern 
Michigan woods in the late fall some years 
ago, and after a hard day's sport had 
gathered around the fire. The night was 
cold, and the warmth of the blazing pine- 
branches, together with the glorious supper 
of lake trout and venison we had just dis- 
posed of, produced a strong sensation of 
comlort and well-being. 


The Rector of a large church in the 
Western States formed one of the party, and, 
as usual, after a hard year’s work, had 
gone to tke woods to recuperate. 

As we sat chatting, a smile began to 
twinkle in his eyes, and on our asking the 
cause of his amusement, he began : 

“Several years ago I started for an outing, 
and made for the woods in Northern Wis- 
consin. I had made an arrangement with 
Koskish, 8 Winnebago Indian, to meet me 
at o certain small lake some twenty miles 
away from a settlement, and, with my pack 
on my back, left the railroad and made my 
way to the appointed place. 

“Koskish was thoroughly reliable ac long 
ai he was kept away from whisky, that most 
deadly foe to red men and white alike, and, 
like all Indians, was an adept at woodcraft. 
We were both independent of the ordinary 
necessities of civilisation, and were perfectly 
unfettered in our movements. After meeting 
him, we had some good sport, and obtained 
several bearskins, besides shooting deer as we 
needed meat. 

“ There is one good feature in the character 
of an Indian, and that is his avoidance of 
destroying game merely for the sake of kill- 
ing something. Every portion of a deer, for 
instance, is used up: the hide dressed, the 
sinews used for sewing purposes, and the 
meat not needed for immediate consumption 
is dried and stored away. 

“After we had been out about a week, we 
pitched camp on the shore of a small lake, 


the water of which, from its almost black’ 


colour, I judged to be of considerable depth. 

“ Leaving Koskish to get supper, and fix our 
couch of pine-branches in readiness for the 
night, I strolled off with my rod, hoping to 
get some fish to add to our bill of fare. 

“The banks of the lake rose straight up 
from the water's edge, and I was at a loss 
how to get near enough to cast my line 
with effect. Presently I saw a large tree, 
which had fallen over the edge of the bank, 
and was hanging well out over the water, 
suspended by its roots. 

«Just the thing,’ I exclaimed, and in 
another minute had scrambled down the 
tree with my rod and landing-net. I began 
to fish, and my bait had scarcely touched the 
water, when it was snapped up by ao fine 
lake trout. After some trouble, I managed to 
land him, and after securing several others 
decided to start back to camp. 

“With my rod in one hand, and fish in the 
other, I turned cautiously round, intending 
to ascend the tree to the bank. While Lhad 
been fishing, a large pine-snake, as big round 
as my arm, had wriggled his way partly 
down the trunk, and was evidently disposed 
to dispute any further advance on my part. 
I‘shoo’d’ at him, and then tried to brush 
him off with the thin end of the rod, but to 
no purpose. Finding he was vicious, I began 
to grow angry also, and, taking the rod by 
the thin end, aimed two or three determined 
blows at him, but without effect. 

“I knew the fellow was not poisonous, but 
had no desire to be bitten in any case. By 
this time, being thoroughly ungry, I delivered 
8 smashing blow, which canght his snakeship 
across the head. My footing on the tree 


was none of the firmest, and the impetus of 
the last stroke was too great. As the snake 
fell into the water on one side the tree, I 
swayed, lost my balance, and dropped head- 
Jong into the lake on the other, with a crash 
that could have been heard on the opposite 
shore. 

“T saw nothing of my wriggling friend, nor 
did I wait to renew his acquaintance, but 
made for the bank, and, after a hard struggle, 
managed to reach the top. 

“The net result was—fishing-tackle 
smashed, landing-net and fish lost, and a 
very wet and angry parscn cn the bank.” 


“Last year,” began another of the group, 
“T went deer-hunting up in this State, 
accompanied by an old settler anda dog. 
My companion was a quaint old blossom, full 
of droll stories ; and he took a great fancy to 
my hound. 

“ One night, after supper, he proceeded to 
give his experience of keeping a dog. 

“It seems that he had a nondescript sort of 
animal, who had an insatiable appetite for 
fighting. The cur would start out, spoiling 
for a fight, and invariably got the worst of 
the scrimmage. He would come home with 
his hide torn and bleeding, a piece bitten off 
his tail, or part of an ear gone. The miser- 
able animal would lay up for alterations and 

.Tepairs, and would then go out for more. 

“The neighbours remonstrated with the 
owner for allowing the thing to be at large. 

“* What's the matter with the dog?’ said 
he. 

“<*Matter? Matter enough; he can't 
fight a little bit, and is always getting torn 
up,’ was the reply. 

“ «Now, you just holden a minute,’ drawled 
out the old man. ‘There's nothing the 
matter with the dog; he’s the fightingest 
fighter you ever saw, and all that ails him 
is that he's a very bad judge of dogs.” 


“ Ef you want to see some real good times,” 
began a long-haired, stalwart hunter from 
Colorado, “you oughter go arter grizzly 
b’ar. I seen some fairish times in the 
Rockies, an’ hev hunted an’ trapped most 
things that runs or swims, but for real, 
genooine, all-round ugliness give me a grizzly. 
Ef you come on him onawares, you may drop 
him if you can shoot straight ; but ef he sees 
you before you git him—waal, you'll want 
all your nerve. I call to mind how a 
Britisher, who was bossing a ranch out thar, 
an’ Pete Field an’ me started out one day to 
hunt b’ar. We was carryin’ Winchesters, 
an’ Pete had a dandy knife, sharp enough to 
shave with, that he was mighty fond of. We 
come across our game arter along tramp, an’ 
the Britisher, afore I could stop him, lets fly 
an’ hits him, but not hard enough to drop 
him. I knowed trouble was comin’, an’ so it 
was; for the b’ar, feeling himself tickled 
rather hard, turns round an’ sees us. He 
growls out mad like, an’ makes for the crowd. 
We pumped lead into him as he come along ; 
but he got close up, and gin thet Britisher a 
wipe on the arm thet floored him. 

“ Pete waltzed in with his knife, an‘ fora few 
minutes it was nip-an’-tuck, while I was 
dodgin’ round tryin’ to put my word in; but 
presently, the b’ar rolls over, and Pete gets 
up with his leather huntin'-shirt torn to 
ribbons, but otherwise onhurt. The 
Britisher had picked himself up, but his left 
arm was hanging loose, and I knowed it was 
broken. He was game, though, an’ held up 
ontil we got him down to the mnch, when 
we managed to fix his arm up, an’ make him 
comfortable. Then I went back to get the 
skin, an’ when I took it off, I found that two 
bullets had lodged in his head, an’ one had 


gone clean throvgh his heart, so you can 
guess they’re not easy killed. 

“ Next day, while I looks arter the boss, Pete 
takes a gun, and goes to git some birds. He 
was gone a mighty long time, an’ I wondered 
what was keepin’ him, when, towards night, 
he crawled into the ranch, the worst pictur 
you ever saw. 

“He jerked out, ‘I'm about done for, boys,’ 
an’ then curled up on the floor. 

“His ribs were nearly all broken on once 
side, an’ his head was torn an’ bloody, a~ 
ef he had been scalped. His left arm was 
broken; an’ in general he looked as ef a 
mountain had fallen on him. 

“ Arter fixin’ him up as well as I could, I 
set off thet night, an’ rode forty miles for a 
doctor. 

“We got back next day, an’ sorter patched 
Pete up; but it was a good six weeks before 
he was fit for anything. One day, soon arter 
he got chawed up, he told me how it happened. 

“Tt seems that he had got some birds, an’ 
was making tracks for the ranch, when, on 
turnin’ a sharp corner round some rocks, he 
came face to face with a grizzly. The same 
gets up on his hind legs, an’ Pete don't wait 
to think, but just raises his gun, an’ lets fly 
with a charge of shot. He had left his 
knife behind, an’ knowed shot was no good 
ugainst a b’ar, an’ directly he had fired he 
dropped to the ground like a dead man. 

“The b’ar comes up, smells him ail 
over, an’ paws him about as ef to make sure 
he was really dead ; for they won't touch meat 
they haven't killed. Then he hits Pete a 
wipe with his paw that just draws his scalp 
down over his eyes, an’ winds up by pickin’ 
him up an’ throwin’ him agin the rocks 
two or three times. Still Pete had sense 
an’ grit enough to lie quiet, an’ the b’ar 
strolls off. 

“ When he was gone, Pete struggles onto his 
feet, the maddest man in creation. Arter a 
long struggle, he managed to make the ranch, 
an’ then caved in.” 


“Your friend Pete was in a tight fix,” 
said a man from Minnesota, who formed one 
of the party, “‘ but I would sooner face half- 
a-dozen grizzlies than one forest fire. 

“T have been face to face with death more 
than once; but the horror of an experience I 
had up in my State, while on a hunting trip. 
will never leave me. 

“This took place about three years ago, but 
even now, at times, I wake up in the night. 
shouting with fear, and the thankfulness to 
find that it is all a dream is unspeakable. 
A friend of mine, prominent in the railroad 
world, suggested that we should go off for a 
couple of weeks’ hunting, and arranged to 
have an engine run us up to a certain point, 
where we should take to the woods. Having 
made all preparations, we started, reaching 
our destination late in the afternoon. 

“As it fortunately happened, my friend 
decided to have the engine lie by overnight 
in asiding, so that he might send some deer- 
meat back to his friends should we be able 
to get some. 

“ Leaving the engine-driver and his mate to 
make themselves comfortable for the night, 
we struck into the woods, carrying our be- 
longings. The summer had been intensely 
hot and dry, so that, although it was fall, the 
ground was extremely parched, and was 
littered with leaves and pine-needles a- 
inflammable as tinder. As we made our 
way along, we came across a trout-stream, 
from which we soon drew a tempting dish. 
After avery enjoyable supper, and a quict 
talk, we curled up in our blankets with our 
feet to the camp-fire, and went off into a 
sound sleep in short order. 


“In the early morning, just about day- 
break, I woke up, feeling oppressed and 
uneasy. 

“A rustling of the leaves showed that the 
wind was rising, and a faint haze was gradu- 
ally wafted towards us. I could not under- 
stand what caused it at first; but as it 
became more dense, the pungent smell of 
wood-smoke quickly brought the conviction 
that the forest was on fire, and, from the 
direction the smoke was coming, that we 
were right in its path. 

“| jumped to my feet, and shouted to my 
companion, ‘Jim, Jim, the forest is on 
fire!? He sprang up, took in the situation, 
and without losing a minute we started for 
the track. Before we got there, the smoke 
had become considerably more dense, while 
startled wolves and deer rushed by in frantic 
haste to escape the coming danger. 

“The engine-driver had been growing 
seriously uneasy, and as we dashed up, we 
saw that he had everything ready for a 
ptart. 

“ Breathless, we clambered aboard, and 
were off. 

“ Our sole chance of escape consisted in our 
being able to cross the Mississippi, which 
was several miles away. The driver was a 
man of iron courage and determination, and, 
is the clouds of smoke came drifting more 
ind more densely about our onward path, he 
nereased the speed of the engine, until we 
vere rocking and jumping about as if we 
hould leave the track. To avoid being 
lashed about in the cab, I had to hold on 
‘ith all my might, while it became more 
ind more difficult to breathe. 

“My friend shouted in my ear, ‘Only 
nother ten miles, and we shall be across 
he river.” The heat by this time had be- 
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come intense, the driver being able to main- 
tain his post only by having water dashed 
over him. 

“The forest grew close up on both sides of 
the track, and, looking back, I could see that 
the flames had already crossed to the other 
side, and were spreading with fearful rapidity, 
while burning brands were being hurled 
through space above our heads. 

“The sides of the engine grew hotter and 
hotter, until it was impossible to touch them 
with the naked hand, and our shoes began to 
scorch and smell. 

“We were hurling along at a terrific pace, 
when, on turning a bend in the road, we 
saw ahead of us a wall of fire reaching right 
across the track. The ties (i.e. sleepers) 
were smouldering, and in some places 
flaming. The driver, as he stood with his 
hand on the throttle of his engine, looked 
like a man of bronze, his face set, and 
nothing to show the agony he was enduring 
except the gasping for breath beneath the 
cloth he had tied round his mouth. 

“* Lost!’ groaned my friend. 

“With a crash, we thundered into the 
flames, the glass of the cab falling shivered 
by the intense heat, and the crackling roar 
of the fire, together with the thunderous 
noise caused by falling trees, drowning all 
other sounds. 

“Wild thoughts of my loved ones flashed 
through my mind. 

“The tightening of every muscle to re- 
press the groan of pain that tried to burst 
its way through, as the heat seemed to crack 
the skin and scorch our eyeballs out of their 
sockets, the almost unendurable anguish of 
that last stretch before we reached the river, 
all seem now like a hideous nightmare. 
We reached the bridge, with a wild rush 
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were across it, away from torture, out in the 
sunshine, and safe! 

“hardly know what happened after that ; 
but have a dim recollection of the engine 
slackening speed, and finally stopping ; then 
of our pulling the engineer from the cab 
of his engine, making for a foul, muddy 
swamp near by, and of our rolling in the slime. 
and drinking the green, filthy water, as it 
stood in stagnant pools, as though it were 
nectar. 

“We were sobbing, like children piti- 
fully sob when exhausted with crying, and 
our clothes were burnt in patches where we 
had fallen against the sides of the engine. 

“Had we not taken the precaution to 
crouch low, with wetted cloths tied round 
our mouths, we must have succumbed to 
the heat and smoke. A kindly farmer in 
the neighbourhood gave us shelter, and 
sent off for medical aid. 

“ The skin peeled off our hands and faces, 
and it was weeks before we were fit for any- 
thing again. 

“You may be sure that we did not forget 
our plucky driver and his mate, for it was 
simply owing to their magnificent courage 
that we came out of the jaws of death. 

“ How did the fire start ? 

“ Probably the old story : hunters breaking 
camp without stamping out the embers left 
from overnight, or a lighted match thrown 
aside by some careless smoker. 

“We heard afterwards that several small 
settlements had been burned to the ground, 
and a large number of people lost their lives, 
together with a considerable amount of stock, 
simply because some idiot was loose without 
a keeper.” 


“Tet us go to bed. “Good-night!” 


Author of “Ina Royal Dockyard," “ Christmas Day Afloat,” etc., ete. 


{XOLISHMEN are proverbially fond of a good 
4 square meal, and, from the numerous 
quiries I notice in the Correspondence 
olumn of the “B.0.P.” respecting entry into 
1e Royal Navy, I fancy boys will be glad to 
ear all about what sailors get to eat on board 
man-o’-war. 

Let me therefore describe what I saw at the 
oyal Clarence Victualling Yard, alias Weevil, 
ot the least among the many establishments 
at go to make up the vast Portsmouth 
senal. The place receives only a small 
1are of public attention, by reason of its out- 
-the-way situation on the Gosport side of 
.e harbour ; hence it requires to be sought 
it by the patriotic or inquisitive visitor. 
einga gadabout, and still interested in every- 
ing affecting our sailors, I determined ona 
ur of inspection, feeling sure a forenoon 
ould not be wasted on such pilgrimage. 
Behold me, then, at the yard entrance 
eking admittance of the police who keep 
e gate. I arrived just in time to be too 
te. Two minutes before a party had been 
spatched under a constable's guidance, and 
ie inspector threw his eye around, hoping to 
itch sight of them, for the force is limited. 
id he wished to tack me on. I suggested 
at he might trust me to find them. ‘Ah, 
can’t do that,”’ said he. Between ourselves, 
fancy he took me for the sort of fellow likely 
suck a rum cask dry. “There they are,” 
¢ suddenly exclaimed ; so I gave chase with 
fair wind, overhauled the party, made my 
ow to Mr. Constable, and went the rounds. 
The first thing to strike a visitor is the 


repose of the place. Across the harbour one 
may see big chimneys asmoke, and hear them 
going at it hammer and tongs in the dock- 
yard there, but here all is peace. No sound 
of hammer did I hear, no workmen see out- 
side the storechouses—an old-world aspect 
pervaded everything. 

To begin at the beginning. Entering the 
granary and flour mills, there lay the corn in 
sacks just as the farmer threshed it. First 
of all it is brushed free from smuts by 
machinery, and then led away to the stones 
to be ground. After this the crushed grain is 
guided into small boxes, working up through 
a wooden tube, and emptied into enclosed 
machines, wherein sand, husks, odds and 
ends of fibre, and straw are driven off by 
wind power. What the eye doesn’t see the 
heart doesn’t grieve over, and most of this 
refuse shore folks eat in their daily bread and 
are thankful. 

Thus the grain is cleaned. It is then re- 
fined. By specially designed machinery the 
pollard, bran, and coarse and fine middlings 
are sifted and separated, and eventu- 
ally fine flour is pushed out, or rather 
screwed out, at the other end into sacks, and 
stored up for ship use. 

Such flour, however, is not suitable for 
biscuit. When that is required the refining 
process must not be carried so far; the coarse 
and fine middlings must be left in the flour. 
Assuming this to be done, let us enter the 
bakery and watch the manufacture of ship's 
biscuit, otherwise hard tack. 

First comes a sack of flour, which goes into 


the mixing machine, and a certain tank of 
water goes to keep it company. Powerful 
screw jaws inside are set agoing, and in due 
time, the mixer opening its gaping jaws after 
the manner of a huge cockle-shell, the result 
is seen in a batch of uniformly kneaded 
dough. Pinch it; no lumps there. It would 
do a housewife’s heart good to look at it. 

This shapeless lump of dough is tumblcd 
into a barrow and trundled to the rollers. 
Under the first it is roughed down to a square 
mass some three inches thick, which in turn 
is flattened out under a second roller, dusted 
with flour to prevent stickiness, shaken up on 
smooth iron tables by bakers used to the 
work, who handle it like a blanket, and rolled 
and rolled until at last it is smoothed out into 
a uniform sheet the proper thickness of the 
biscuit. This blanket of dough then passes 
under a stamping machine, to be perforated 
and impressed into hexagon-shaped biscuits 
bearing the broad arrow, and finally trays of 
the biscuits are slid in batches into carefully 
prepared ovens, where they remain exactly a 
quarter of an hour, and then come forth the 
crisp and sweet finished article. 

So much for the first round of biscuit. 
And so it goes on, one down, t’other come on, 
for meanwhile the mixer, having swallowed 
a second sack of flour and tank of water, has 
turned out another dump of dough all ready 
and waiting to be served in the same way. 

Leaving the ovens, the biscuit goesto drying 
rooms over the ovens for three days, and is 
then packed, either in tin-lined cases or 
canvas bags, and stored up for issue. It ix 
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very wholesome, and will keep sweet fora 
long time under favourable conditions, though 
on such a station as the coast of Africa. say, 
where vessels are often cut off for long periods 
from fresh supplies, it breeds weevils and 
becomes mouldy and maggoty. Of late years, 
however, an increase in the number of foreign 
victualling depéts has effected an improve- 
ment. For the same reason captains are not 
now called upon to order a man’s full ration 
to be reduced to two-thirds, in order to make 
the ship’s stores hold out, as often happened 
in the good old days. When such an order 
went forth the quantity of food usually 
served out for four men had to do for six; 
hence it was termed ‘‘ going six upon four.” 

I have heard people say ship's biscuit does 
not satisfy the appetite, and old salts have 
remarked to me, “ Bless you, sir, you may 
chaw and chaw this ‘ere bread all the watch 
through and never get no forrarder.” I think 
there must be some truth in what they say, 
for when first I went to sea you might have 
found me munching it all day long, and I 
seemed just as ready for another mouthful at 
supper time as when I began. Sailors, by 
the way, rarely call it biscuit; it is always 
bread, or hard tack, baker's loaves being 
termed soft tack. Owing to the serving out 
of the latter in harbour ships and the fitting 
of bakeries on troop and other ships, less 
biscuit is now made than formerly, and in 
naval ports outsiders often get a taste of it 
when surplus stores are sold off by auction. 

Outside the bakery, in other buildings, 
stored up in casks, tier upon tier, were salt 
horse and salt pork, both being of superior 
quality to what was issued in old days. Most 
of it is foreign meat, the pork coming, some 
from Ireland, but most from Denmark, beef 
from America. 

The reader will perhaps pardon a digres- 
sion to be informed that, what with frequent 
visits to port, where he is treated to a fresh 
joint, the modern tar, comparatively speak- 
ing, hardly knows the taste of salt horse, he 
xets so little of it—and even of this little he 
usually leaves a part behind, for which he 
receives payment. In this way a mess at 
sea manages to rub along very well, perhaps 
dishing up a sea-pie with half the meat 
ration, and with the “savings” of the half 
left behind purchasing a change of diet from 
the shore on getting into harbour. The salt- 
meat cask is hoisted out of the hold over- 
night and the contents served out in four- 
pound chunks, at the rate of a pound per 
man. Should it, in boiling, lose more than 
half its weight, the captain, at his discretion, 
is empowered to adda further half-allowance 
to make up for the shrinkage. With pork 
split peas are issued, and a basin of capital 
pea soup is produced in the ship's coppers by 
the cook—about the best thing he turns out 
of hand. As pea soup always accompanies 
salt pork, so flour and corned suet go with 
salt horse; but that is not all—raisins are 
also added, and that day the mess dines off 
plum duff, or “ figgy duff.’ And ten days 
after going on salt provisions lime-juice 
begins to be served out as a preventive 
against scurvy. 


WHAT AN ENGLISH BOY SAW IN THE 


r you look in your map of South Anierica 

for the country of Colombia, and follow 
the course of the river Magdalena, you will 
come to a town called Honda. Some forty 
miles away from the town, and nearly five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
stands a lonely house on the mountain-side, 
looking across the valley of the Magdalena 
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Resuming our walk, the policeman informs 
us that all these casks of salt meat, as also 
groceries of all kinds, down to pepper and 
mustard, brought under notice as we move 
along, are forwarded here from the principal 
navy depot at Deptford. 

As for fresh meat, to provide that lairs and 
abattoirs have been constructed, where beasts 
are examined and allowed to quiet down 
before being slaughtered. There is always a 
large demand under this head, for the yard 
supplies fresh neat not only to sailors afloat, 
but to soldiers and marines in garrison—on 
an average between ten and twenty thousand 
men every day, and a much larger number on 
reviews and mobilising occasions. 

But eating requires drinking, and here it 
is in these casks with the red ring painted 
on them, indicating service rum. ‘These are 
also tier upon tier, and must be a sad spec- 
tacle to teetotallers. Let such, however, be 
comforted by the reflection that a ship's drink 
cargo is much less than it used to be. Time 
was when the sailor had his half-gill—* tot ” 
—served out morning and evening; but some 
forty years back the latter allowance was 
withdrawn, and condiments, in the shape of 
pepper and mustard, issued in lieu to help 
down his salt provisions. Temperance men 
and temperance societies are now represented 
on nearly every vessel, and sobriety is 
fostered by“ savings ” ; thus, if amanchooses 
to do without his grog, he yets its equivalent 
in extra tea and sugar, or has its full money 
value credited to him. A man must also 
either drink it himself or leave it behind ; he 
cannot take it up to treat a messmate. Men 
under punishment don't get any; nor do 
boys—nobody under twenty, nowadays, being 
allowed to draw grog. 

Then there is the luxury of smoking. Jack 
would be on his beam-ends, and badly off 
indeed, without his pipe. In this respect 
Government caters for him generously, as 
witness this pile of casks loaded with Virginia 
leaf. It pays no duty, so the Admiralty lets 
the sailor have it at the rate of a shilling per 
pound—about a quarter the price the long- 
shoreman has to pay for the same smoke. 
Chewing does not find much favour in the 
navy now, probably because, if there was any 
spitting on the snowy-white decks, offenders 
would have to carry the spit-kid about slung 
around their necks. A thorough lover of his 
pipe sets to and first removes the stems from 
his tobacco, then he smoothes out and damps 
down the leaves ; after that he makes love to 
the boatswain for a fathom or two of spun- 
yarn, which he loops up on the hammock- 
hooks like a clothes-line, and, sitting in the 
bight to stretch it taut, he heaves up his 
baccy in a solid plug or roll, and lays it by to 
sweeten. At home the sailor is limited to a 
pound a month; abroad he can take up two 
pounds if he likes. Boys wish they could get 
hold of it, but boys don't get it until they are 
eighteen; and, as I have said, they don’t get 
grog till they are twenty. 

So far all has gone to fortify the inner 
man, but in the clothing stores we meet with 
a different class of goods—to adorn the outer 
man and render Jack's appearance smart 
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towards the city of Bogota. It is within sight, 
too, of a beautiful snow-capped mountain, 
which, in the early sunrise. glitters and 
gleams like silver. Here, for two years, lived 
a little English boy with his parents, during 
which time he saw many beautiful birds, 
animals, and insects, and learnt many curious 
things about them. 


and sailor-like. Here are piles of blue cloth, 
serge, duck, flannel, caps, and soon. All is 
of the best quality, bound by contract to stand 
a certain strain before it gives way. This is 
as it should be, otherwise our tar likely 
enough would some rough day find himself in 
humiliating circumstances, playing his part 
in a duty-before-decency costume ; for, be it 
known, he scorns braces, and, to keep his 
trousers up, grips himself tightly by the 
waistband ; hence it might happen that, put- 
ting forth an extra pound hauling on the 
ropes in a breeze, his pants, if shoddy, might 
go off with a bang, even as the stout mais- 
topsail is rent in sudden squall. 

Here is a heap of boots for marines, and 
another of shoes for seamen, though it may 
be remarked that it costs the latter little for 
shoe leather. More than half their time on 
shipboard they bound about the decks, run 
aloft, and tight big guns in naked feet. - 

Here, again, is a stack of hammock-gear 
and bedding, to tuck the sailor comfortably 
in on wild nights at sea, after his watch is 
over, and cause him to dream of home. 
Then there is the transport department. 
always kept well up to the mark, in case o! 
sudden demand at the first breath of 
rude alarms. ‘hen come the stores furnish- 
ing mess-traps. 

In the officers’ section there is a rich 
display in numerous elegant items of glzss, 
plate, and linen. Those for lower deck 
messes are more substantial; chief among 
them is the bread-barge, broad of base, and 
further fitted with handles for lashing it, to 
prevent its fetching away in bad weather. 
Ranged close by were rows of vinegar 
breakers ; when issued to some newly: com- 
missioned ship, and after much elbow-grease 
had burnished their hoops to a fine polish. 
they would be laid up as tigure-head orna- 
ments to show off the mess. 

In the scale of rations the Admiralty is no 
respecter of persons ; an ordinary seaman and 
a tull admiral are both treated alike. 9 And 
we will summarise the particulars of this 
article, that readers may see at a glance the 
sailor’s daily bill of fare, varied som: x 
according as he is in harbour or on the ~ciny. 

Breakfast.—Cocoa, 1 ounce; sugar, 1 
ounce; biscuit, 1 pound, or soft tack 
3 pound. 

Dinner.—-1 pound of either fresh meat, 
salt horse, pork, or preserved beef ? pound. 
pea soup with pork, and flour, suet, and 
plums twice a week. Vegetables, 4 pound 
per day. 

Tea.—Tea } ounce, sugar 1 ounce; bread 
as at breakfast. 

“Not a bad bill of fare, either,” I fancy 
most readers will say. 

Lastly, the yard provides food for the mind 
as well as the body, and we wound up our 
inspection by surveying a stock of selected 
books for ships’ libraries ; a good assortment 
of works of fiction, history, and travel, likely 
to vary the monotony of ocean cruising anil 
while away many an odd hour the sailor hes 
at his own disposal. I forgot to ask whether 
the “B.O.P.”’ was included; but if not, all I 
can say is, it ought to have been. 
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The natives of Colombia, who are Spani<h- 
speaking Indians, are very kind to children. 
and used to bring presents of all kinds of 
creatures dead and alive, for the “ Ingles:to™ 
—little Englishman. Perhaps the greate:: 
oddity was a dead armadillo, which was 
offered as a great delicacy. It was to & 
buried in the ground and havea fire made 
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over it, when it would slowly bake in its scaly skin, and be found 
most appetising. However, it was declined with thanks as a meal! 
A “perro de monte ’’—literally mountain dog—was brought one day, 
a fascinating little creature with a face like a kitten, and a long tail 
‘ which curled like a monkey’s. It was covered with soft golden- 
j Joy brown fur, was quite tame, and lived on fruit, nuts, and berries. 


{ 4 lize AS IR, piace ob slady j Even prettier was a young tiger cat; but taming a tiger cat was 
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impracticable, so it was returned to its native forest. There were 
ou ‘eg rts [P lay plenty of these tiger cats in the neighbourhood, and they occasionally 
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paid visits to poultry yards, but, asa rule, they found plenty of food 
in the forest. Many gorgeous birds came and went about the house, 
some tame, others tethered by a piece of string. As they invariably 
went by some local name, as the “ Barranquilla bird,” which I believe 
was a motmot, it was not easy to arrive at their proper names. 

“ Gallanasses,” or vultures, were very plentiful. These birds are 
like the John ws of Jamaica, which act as public scavengers, and 
are most repulsive-looking creatures. Teddy was always hoping to 
see the king of the gallanasses, a bird many natives talked of, but 
which none appeared to have seen. It was said to have a ruff of 
brightly coloured feathers round its neck, and to be much larger 
than the others. The “ officers” he did see; they also were larger, 
and had a good deal of white about the body. 

The “caballo” bird was a great friend, but not beautiful. He 
used to come out at night and sit on the garden fence, and chant 
dolefully something which sounded like “ caballo.” 

Teddy made many empts to catch humming birds, which 
fluttered above the flowers like large bumble bees; he never caught 
one. However, a nest with two wee birdies was brought to him one 
day, the little humming birds being only half fledged. It was hung 
in’a cage in the garden, and the parents came and fed their babies. 

Green parrots were quite at home, from the old green one which 
yi)! allowed itself to be washed daily in the brook, to the tiny green love 
birds, which always came to untimely ends by eating too much 
chopped sugar-cane. They always found their way to the stable, 
and climbed up to the manger, where the mules’ dinner awaited 
them. 

Sometimes Teddy would find a firefly and bring it in, releasing it 
at night, when it would wake up from torpor and fly away with its 
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lamps gleaming. Some of them were very 
brilliant, having lamps beneath their wings 
as well as in their heads. These floated 
about like balls of tlame. 

A curiosity occasionally met with when 
walking out was a leaf insect. This Icoks 
exactly like a leaf in motion, and requires 
secing to believe in. Another * take-in” is 
the walking-stick insect. In Colombia this 
is called‘ Mata a caballo ”—literally “ Death 
to the horse ’—because the natives believe if 
a horse eats one in its food, death will ensue. 
The first one Teddy saw walked over him one 
day at breakfast. He was so astonished he 
called out, “Oh, I say, here’s a piece of 
stick walking.” It was more likea twig than 
anything I can describe, of a dirty-green 
colour, and dried-up appearance. Its body 
measured five inches in length, and it was 
really no width at all; it had two very fine 
and straight antenne, and six long jointed 
legs, upon which it stood about three inches 
above the table. It was lassoed with a picce 
of cotton, and carefully slain, and hung up on 
the wall in the sun todry, but, alas ! a visitor 
took it down and broke it in half, remarking 
at a twig hanging on a nail. ‘Teddy never 
had another so large, though he often got 
small green ones. 

Spiders were most unfriendly, and to be 
avoided. One very fine grey one was captured 
underground in a silver mine; it was of a 
colour and texture resembling grey velveteen, 
smooth and glossy. It was as large as an 
ordinary mouse, but much more formidable, 
with its long hairy legs, and fierce-looking 
mandibles. Large purple ones also looked 
very evil. 

Ants were many and various. The ant 
eater lived upin the “ monte,” but he did not 
descend to Buena Vista; he would have met 
with a hearty welcome had he done so. The 
large red soldier ants, though quite harmless, 
were a great trial to Teddy's mother. They 
found their way into boxes of clothes, and 
made their nests among the woollen gar- 
ments, and their dinners too. It wasa funny 
sight when a box was turned out and a swarm 
of ants discovered. They would seize their 
eggs and scurry away through cracks in the 
floor, and disappear with astonishing rapidity. 
Other large ants, black with red ‘‘ jackets,” 
were very venomous. Teddy used to wage war 
against these, for a sting from one of them 
meant great pain, followed by numbness and 
inflammation. 

The small red ants swarmed among the 
food ; water was the only thing to stop them, 
so Teddy hit upon the brilliant idea of putting 
the legs of the cupboard into tin saucers con- 
taining water. This had a long run of 
success, till one day the ants made a floating 
bridge of a piece of paper, and triumphantly 
entered the cupboard. 

Some species of ant used to go on the 
march oceasionally, sometimes small black 
ones, sometimes equally small red ones. 
‘Then woe betide if you came in their line of 
march and did not clear out. These ants 
were quite harmless if not interfered with ; 
it was wisest to vacate the house at their 
approach, as they would march steadily 
through. At night it was somewhat un- 
pleasant, as you were wakened from sleep by 
the stings of the ants which had taken the bed 
in their route. They had their uses, too, for 
they would drive ont every beetle, cockroach, 
and scorpion on the premises. 

The parasol ants always interested Teddy 
very much. They used to march Indian file, 
in processions quite a hundred yards long, 
euch carrying a piece of green leaf held erect 
cn the back, between the head and shoulders. 
There appeared to be overseers who carried 
nothing, but goaded on the others. There 
was a!soa return procession of empty-handed 
ants, who would stop to speak to the laden 

« ,and then hurry on. These ants would 
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goa long way out of their route to avoid a 
puddle of water. They were most destructive, 
stripping young trees of their leaves and 
shoots. 

Yet another kind of ant paid visits to the 
house when the lamps were lighted. They 
had very long wings, which they would drop 
all about the room ; Teddy would put histinger 
on the wings of one crawling on the table, 
and it would calmly walk off without them. 
This kind only lived one day. 

Some of the beetles were lovely, especially 
some big bronze-green fellows, whose back 
was a kind of shell. They were from two to 
three inches in length, their legs long and 
many-jointed, the front pair terminating in 
claws which could give a hard nip. Teddy 
came home with two very fine specimens one 
night, each tethered by a piece of cotton. 
Being rather tired, he popped them into a box 
with other dried beetles, and forgot them. 
When they were investizated there were signs 
of a great fight, legs being scattered in all 
directions, and also heads. The headless 
bodies of the two combatan's lay tightly 
cobbled up together, with the cotton which 
had been attached to their legs. 

The largest captured beetle was a big brown 
one with yellow markings. Although his 
body was four inches long, his legs and man- 
dibles were enormous in proportion—a truly 
formidable insect. The boy who caught it 
said it was a water beetle, his authority for 
that statement being that he had caught it 
struggling in the water. 

Scorpions were a great pest, sometimes 
Deing of large size. The natives said they had 
a joint in their tails for every year of their 
lives, but al] Teddy saw had cither five or 
seven joints. Once he found a mother scor- 
pion with all her family clinging on her back, 
such a multitude of tiny wrigglers. 

Centipedes of various colours and size 
appeared on the ceilings and walls occasion- 
ally, having come from goodness knows where. 

Teddy once tried to keep a snake in cap- 
tivity, but it managed to escape. It was quite 
small, not much more than a foot long, and 
was bright red, with narrow bands of white 
and black markings. The servants said it 
was very venomous, but they say that of all 
snakes. Most of the snakes out there are 
haruiless, unless disturbed or attacked ; they 
run away at the least noise. There is only 
one kind which is known to attack people 
from pure malice. This is what the Indians 
call * mapoma viri,” and seems rather like 
the dreaded “fer delance” of the West Indies. 
Teddy saw one of these prepare for battle; it 
struck at a rider, whose horse swerved. and 
the snake thereby missed its stroke. Then 
it glided slowly out of a heap of dead fern 
into the middle of the path, where it sat up 
on its coils, shot out its tongue, and hissed. 
One of the party shudders at the thought of 
that hiss now. However, a well-directed 
stone bowled over the snake, and a riding- 
whip soon completed its destruction. it 
measured nearly six feet long, and was of an 
olive-green colour, with greenish-black jagged 
markings and ashen-grey stomach. This 
snake has a horned tail, which is incorrectly 
said to sting. One kind, which is much 
dreaded by the natives, isathick-bodied snake 
with big poison fangs. It has a dark-coloured 
body, with diamond or X-shaped markings 
down the back. It is spoken of as a “ taya.”” 

The natives never walk out after dark 
without a lighted candle or lantern, as snakes 
are apt to coil up on the paths, and, if trodden 
upon, neturally retaliate. 

Anse B. Myttox. 


— or, efoo—— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 440. 


By C. B.C. Tarressary 


F+3=6 pleces. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Tae Tournament at NcrewBERG IN JcLT 
axp Avovst 1896.—The nineteen players— 
three from Germany, six from Austria and 
Hungary, one from France, three from Russia, 
three from England, and three from America 
—played 171 games, of which the following 
was one of the prettiest : 


Frencn Derrncr. 


Warre, Brack, 
Villsvury. Lasker, 
1,P—-K4 P-K3 
2.P—Q4 P—Q4 
3. Q Kt- B3 K Kt—B 3 (a) 
4. P_K5 K Kt—Q 2 
5. P—B4 P-QB4 
6. PxP Kt_QB3 
7. P-QR3 Kt x B P (8) 
8. P-QKt4 Kt—Q2 
9. B-Q3 P—QR4 
10. P—Kt5 Q Kt— Kt sq. 
11. Kt—B3 Kt-B4 
12. B-K 8 Q Kt—Q2 
13. Castles P—K Kt 3 (c) 
14. Kt—K 2 B- K 2 (d) 
15. Q—K sq Kt—Kt 3 
16. K Kt—Q 4 B—Q 2 
17. Q—B2 Kt (Kt 3)—R 5 
18. Q R—Kt sq. P—R 4 (e) 
19. P-—Kt 6 (f) KtxB 
20. Px Kt BxP 
21, PBS Kt Px P (g) 
22. Kt—-B4 P—RS 
23. R-K sq BK 2 
24. Rx Kt BxR 
25. QKtxKP P> Kt 
26. KtxK P B—Q 2 (h) 
27. KtxQ Rx« Kt 
28. B—BS R—QB sq. 
29. BxB KxB 
30. Q—K 3 R-B3 
31. Q—Kt 5 (ch.) K—B2 
32. R—B sq. Rx R (ch.) 
33. QxR R—-QB sq. 
34. Q—K sq. P—-RG 
35, Px P R—-Kt sq. (ch.) 
36. K-B2 P—-R5 
37. Q—Kt 4 R-kt 3 
38. K-B3 P—R6 
39. QxP RxP 
40. Q—B5 R-K 3 (i 
41. Q-B7 K-K2 


1 Wire. BLACK. 
‘Pillsbury. Lasker. 
42. K—-B4 P—Kt 3 
43. P—-R4 R-QB3 
44. Q—Kt 8 B—K sq. 
45. KxP R—-R3 
46. Q—B 7 (ch.) K—B sq. 
47. Q-Q8 pP—Kt 4 
48. P—K 6 R-R2 
49. K—K5 P-Kts 
50. Q—Q 6 (ch.) Resigns 


Nores. 


(a) Mr. Lasker has not always recom- 
mended this move, and now seems to have 
changed his opinion about it. 

(6) At other times he has favoured Bx P, 
mainly for the sake of bringing another piece 
into action. 

(c) This move prevents P-—B 5. 

(d) Better than to Kt 2, for the B has to 
guard the Q’s third square. 

(e) Preventing P—Kt 4, and then P—B 5. 

(f) White can well afford to have his R P 
taken by the B at move 20; indeed it leads 
to a clever win at move 24. 

(g) If K P xP, then also Kt—B 4. 

(h) If Q- Bsq., Qx BP. 

(i) After Q « P, B—B 3 would win. 

Mr. H. N. Pillsbury, from New York, beat 
several of the best players, but he lost or drew 
against some inferior players, and so he had 
to divide the third and fourth prizes with 
Dr. S. Tarrasch, of Nuremberg, whilst the 
second prize was gained by Mr. G. Maroszy, 
of Budapest, and Mr. E. Lasker won the first 
prize. 


TO CH CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. II. (Toronto.—Your end-game cannot appear 
suder the head of problems, for it consists of three 
emple cLecks. 

CLE. G. T. (London).—Your first attempt appears 
tovlay, and your eecond will ulso ba welcome in correct 
form. 
E. D. E—B to QB 8 in No. 434 14 nlzo correct. The 
j«isition ean be shifted two squares to the left, and the 
QB be placed on Q 8. 


—0}{00-— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Etcuteent# Serzes.) 


(Continued from page 224.) 


X. Literary Composition. 


iF this subject we offered Prizes to the value 

of Three Guincas for the best description 
of a Football Match personally witnessed 
during the season. Competitors were to be 
judged in three classes —all ayes up to 14, 
from 14 to 18, and from 18 to21. Our award 
is as under: 


Juxior Division (ail ages up to 14). 
Prize—lis. 


Sous Wirtam Wanp, 37 Market Square, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names are arranged in order of merit.) 


Ww. J. Jeans, Waterloo Plece, Christchurch ; W. C. 
Newcombe, Norwood Villa, Lilymead Avenue, Knowle, 
Bristol ; Robert Kerr. 6 Fairy Street, Liverpool ; Harold 
M. Jeffery, Shrnbland, Dallington Park, Northampton 
Jubn Perey, 72 Murchison Street, Scarborough : J. 
H1. Bedfonl, 19 Montpelier Road, Brighton; H. Q. Mac- 

Dalebury Road, Upper Tooting ; Reginald E. 
Street, Neaglon, x.w. 
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MIDDLE Diviston (ayes from 14 to 18 inclusice). 
Prize—lis, 6d. 
46 Arnott Road, East Dulwich, 


ARTHUR Joux Ow 
BE, 


Prize—10s. 6d, 
Epwanp CyritSaytu, 40 Felday Road, Lewisham, 8.£. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Rovert Bell, 19 Castle Street, Liverpool ; Edward I 
pnes, 5 Priory Plice, Monmouth; W. J. C. Dedds, 3 
Lanvanor Rowd, Peckham, .8.;’ Ernest Mallen, 75 
Macklin Strect, Derby ; Leonard G. Hooper, 54 Uhar- 


lotte Street, Morice Town, Devonport, Devon; Alfred 
x 4 Saville Row, Bath; "Cyril Bertraw 

. Ivy Bank, Leytonstone ;” Charles W, 
Holmes, Cross Rowls, ‘Holugirth, Yorks; John 5. 


Hodgson, 5X Offley Roud, Brixton, & 
Amesbury Villa, Serpentine Road, Poo 
Bathurat Jordan, Milton, Otago, 
Gauge, Esperanza, Bellevue Terri 
W. Wardropper, Jun, 12 
Sunderland ; Harry ‘T. Bs 
wich, London ; Arth: 
Strevt, Montreal, Q 


WE. S. Nve, 
, Dorset ; Joli 
Zealand; Alfred 
¢, Southampton ; H, 
Azilea Termce South, 
1, 4U Eleanor Rol, Wool 
Cis ford, 98 Cougregati 


Sesion Div 


SION (agrs 18 fo 24). 
Pritve—21s. 
Tos, Gro. Evrns, Faircross, York Road, Suuthend. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Freak. Bruton, Church Rond, Hanham, Bristol ; 
Gavin T. Brodle Smith, c,o Mr-. Stokes, 37 Roslea Drive, 
Dennistown, Glasgow. 
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A MONGOOSE AND SNAKE 
FIGHT IN BOMBAY. 


By J, Hanotp Balcy, 3.B, 


FEW years ago, whilst on a visit to Bombay, I had 
occasion to go to a native tailor’s shop, It was 
situated in ove of the busiest streets in Bombay ; on 
the other side of the street, immediately opposite the 
shop, was the Crawford Market, which is of interest 
by having over the central entrance a set of panels 
representing the different. races «f India, these pane s 
being seulptured by Mr. Kipling, the present. Principal 
of the Luhore School of Art, and father of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

The shop consisted of a single room, opening flush 
with the pavement, seantl!y furnished with a couple 
of wooden chairx, a low couch, and three carved 
wooden enpboards with glass doors; on their shelves 
the tailor's stock-in-trade was lid ont, consisting not 
only of cloth and piece goods of various kinds, but also 
of ‘silk handkerchiefs, curiosities from China and 
Japan, Indian brasawork, jars of ginger, and other mis- 
cellancous articles. 

The tailor and his assistaut were squatting down on 
the floor behind a small ccreen, partaking of their 
“tiffin” or midday meul, which consisted of the in- 
evitable rice and curry, which were mixed together and 
conveyed to the diners’ mouths by means of their 
tingers ; whilst their drink consisted of water coutaincd 
in a small copper vessel. 

Taking a seat in one of the chairs, I oceupiel my- 
self in watching the motte; crowd which passel n’ong 
the pavement in front of the shop. Present'y a 
Hindoo snake-charmer me along, who, doubtless 
seeing in me a likely vietim for the extraction of 
backsheesh, Inid down his tom and baskets on the 
pavement, squattel down beside them, and proceeded to 
perform a. few sleight-of-hund tricks in a marvellously 
clever fashion. He then said “Mongoose fight snake 
for backsheesh,” at the same time producing from one 
of the baskets a harmless rock snake, about four feet 
in length, and allowing it to wind itaelf round his arm. 

I told him that he must produce a cobra before he 
would get any backsheesh, but ie said “No cobra, 
sahib, no cobra.” He was evidently a snake-charmer 
on a humble scale, for most of the members of that 
fraternity carry about with them at least one cobra. 

On my giving him a four-anna picce, he opened a 
cloth bag, and out came a mongoose with a cord 
attached round its neck, This animal somewhat 
resembles a wensel in shape, but is of larger size and 
las a thick coat of greyish fur, Then, taking hold 
of the snake, the snake-charmer incited the mongoose 
to attack it, kecping the animal back by means of 
the cord round its neck, He allowed the mongonse to 
make several springs at the snake, pulling it back as 
soon as it caught hold of the snake. 

After a little of this manceuvring the man put the 
snake back into the basket and asked for more 
backsheesh, saying, “Mongoose proper kill snake 
this time.” No more backshecsh being forthcoming, 
he took a larger snake from another basket and 
ultowed it to glide over the pavement, to the grent 
alarm of the crowd of natives which by this time had 
gathered in front of the shop. 

With a view to the further production of backsheesh, 
he allowed the mongoose to make several darts at the 
sunke, drawing it back by its cord before it reached 
its prey. On one of these occasions the mongoose was 
too quick for the man, and managed to fasten its 
teeth in the snake's back, to the interse delight of the 
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crowd, who were cheering the mongoose on, The 
anongoose held firmly on to the suake, which was 
det by the time the man was able to dmg the 
mongoose off. This completed the proceedings, and 
the man put his belongings together and took his 
departure, the crowd uf onluukers dispersing at the 
same time, 


OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


COOL INDEED! 


Tne following is contributed to Schola Regia, by a 
lady well known in school concerts cercies, When 
coming from Fife she hud the pleasure of being in the 
samme compartment asa Juvenile High School pupi'. 
At Thornton Junction this precocious youth leant out: 
of the window and vocifernte! loudly, “ Guard ! Station- 
mister.’ Having congregated the entire available 
force of the railway company round the carriage, he 
cally ordered that'a copy of a halfpenny comic paper 
shonld be brought him, ‘Che astonished officials com- 


wied with his request. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 


‘Tur following answers are guaranteed by a Philadel!- 
phia paper to have been mile at the graduation 
exercises of ove of the leading grammur schools of 
Boston: 

“Name a fruit which Las its secd on the outside 
“A seed cake.” 

‘ame six animals of the Arctic zone.”—“ Three 
polar beurs aud three seale.” 

“What are the last teeth that come to a man.”— 
“ False teeth,” 

“What is yeast ?"—“ Yeast is a vegetable fying 
about in the air, hitching itself on to anything.” 

“Name and lucate the five senees,"- -* ‘The eyes are 
in the northern part of the face, and the mouth in the 
southern.” 

“Explain ‘flinch,’ und use it in a sentence.”— 
“Flinch, to shrink. Flannel finches when it is 


washed.” 


A FAIR RETORT. 


Ir is quite as bard as ever to get ahead of Pat. 
This was proved the other day during a trial when an 
Irish witness was being examined as to his knowledge 
of a shooting affair. 

“Did you sce the shot fired ?” the magistrate asked, 
when Pat had been sworn, 

No, torr; I only heard it,” was the evasive reply. 
That evidence’ is not satisfactory,” replied tLe 
magistrate sternly. “Stand down !" 

The witneas proceeded to leave the box, and direct:v 
his back was turned be luugued derisively. The 
magistrate, indignant at the contempt of court, calle 
him back, und asked him how he dared to laugh in 
court. 

“Did ye sco me laugh, your Honour?" querie} 
the offender. 

“No, sir; bat I heard you,” was the irate reply. 

“That evidence is not sutisfactory,” said Pat 
quietly, but witha twink'e in his eye. 

And this time everybody laughui, even the magis- 
trate. 


~~ 


A FIRE-BRIGADE VETERAN. 


Tur Senior Superintendent of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, Mr. Jamea Pearce, has just retired upon a 

ension, after over twenty-eight years’ service. Mr. 

earce joined the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1868, 
after having served on the Coromandel Const of India 
for several years, and has been stationed since in some 
of the busiest. parts of London, He has saved many 
lives at fires, including nineteen on one occasion, and 
wears the Silver Medal of the London County Council 
for conspicuous gallantry. Truly peace hath her 
victories as well as war! During Lis service he Lus 
sustained several severe injuries. 


° 
as al 
A STRANGE PET. 


From South America, says a writer in the “Sketch,” 
comes the story of a little English girl, Miss Ethel 
Curzon, and her puma lion, Damon, who fs as devoted 
to his ‘ten-year-old mistress as any dog might be. 
Indeed, the first time she ever saw him, the puma 
faved hie life by fighting to the death a huge jaguar 
about to attack her. This was five years ago, and 
since that time Miss Curzon and her puma have been 
inseparable, and even when travelling from South 
America, where Damon's iistrees's father, Captain 
Henry Curzon, late RN., represents an English 
syndicate, to Philadelphia. she was accompanied! by 
her strange fet, who will soon, it seems, muke 
acquaintance with the English climate, for Miva Ethel 
ig coming home, and she entircly refuses to be 
separated from ber savage pet. 


One of the Heavy Brigade. 


—Our fine football plate, “Goal.” can only be 

i part containing 
a copy to be sent 
cou, post paid, unfolded, for framing. 
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avat.—Frery quarterly Naval List has an appendix, 
Which gives full particulars as to the mode of admis- 
sion to every branch of the service ; and you will find 
oue of the Navy Lists in every Free Library, if you 
do not care to buy one for yourse!f, You are too old 
for admission as a Naval Cadet. 


—There is no book giving a complete series of 
‘army uniforms ; in fact, there is nothing better than 
our scriesof military plutes. 


. F. STEELE and Skcrirany.—lustructions as to 
‘making the copying mixture are given in “Graphs 
and G Making,” in the eighth part of our 
1 me. 


FOLKE-TON You 
Colonel Cathet 
Poole Harbour, 
man's Guile, 


vill probably find all you want in 

iling Gnide to the Solent and 
and Mr. Frank Cowper's 
Both books are published by Gill, of 
170 Strand; the Srst costing half-a-crown, the other 
being in two volumes, costing five shillings and 
seven-and-sixpence eal. 


W. Datiow.—The licadquarters of the City Police are 
in Old Jewry. Apply there personally or by letter. 


J. F. Het.—You should get the pamphlet on the 

Victory, published at ¢ The Engineer” office, Arundel 
trand. It costs either sixpence ora shilling, 
tion of the ship. 


Cross.—We have had a long series of articles on 
Pranghts, and have exhausted the subject. You will 
find some of the articles reprinted iu our “ Indoor 
Games," Part V. 


3.8. Raxcrn.—t. There is Bowen Cooke's “British 
Locomotives,” but it is chiefly concerned with the 
North-Western, You conld not do better than get 
“Everyday Life on the Railraad ” and “The Story of 

i whieh we pnb ish at eighteen-pence 
erthern, It was the Great 
wheels, but that was many 
years ago, ‘The N; Western still have tue Corn- 
wall. 3, About seven fect is now the average. 


T. A. Baneray.—1. The part is at present in print: it 
costs the same as the other parts, but your best nlan 
would © order it through a bookseller, and thas 
save the postage. 2. Certainly not too young, but it 
depends on your condition, 

Tamwontit.—Ask ut the nearest police-station, and see 
what the local by-laws have to say. 

TL W. ANTILL.—You are not allowed to make patented 
‘articles, and it would be simply waste of moncy to 
buy the materials and apparatus. 


Hen, —We have reprinted all we said on Ventriloqaism 
in our “ Indoor Games,” Parts X. and XT. 


(AVA. (C-on-M.).—The covers is:wel by our publisher 
‘are intended only for the twelve monthly patts of the 
©B.O.P. Christmas and Summer special numbers 
are extras, and make, if jevlectel for a few years, 
capital independent volumes, If we made the 
large enough to contain these special extra numbers, 

y awkward fur those who could not 


W. G.—Yon have to serve an apprenticeship in a 
jnnrine ensine factory on laud, where the ordinary 
custom of the trade applies. 


SEVEN Years’ SURACRIRER.—Buy yourself something 
with it and say nothing. Such a prize in such sports 
will not affect your amateurism. 


Lr Faisax.—You might find what you want in 
Horne’s “Pheasant-Keeping for Amateurs,” pul 
lished by Gill, 17u Strand, at three and sixpence. 


Ronert! 


‘3.—Wait till the lady bows, and raise your 


hat wlth the right Laud, if you can, if not, with your 

leit. 

Donte Ren.—Benzine or the stuff sold for cleansirz 
gloves will cican kid shoes, They cau be cleaned a: 


the dyer's for a few pence. 


B. R. Skyrwe.—You should kiek with your toe just a- 
the ball rises; but do you know the difference 
between a drop kick anda punt ¥ See our book 
Football, cighteenpence, in the * Bookshelf” series. 


G.A.§.—See the March, April,and May parts of 1 
for instructions in making a small, but useful, ga- 
engine, 


J.B. Jonpay.—The model is what it says itis It's 
of no suleable value, if that is What you mean, but 
one who possessed such an interesting mement: 
would think of selling it, as it would uaturaliy t: 
given to a museum. 


:3.—The Institute of Actuaries is at Star: 
Hl, Holborn, London, aml the Assistant Seere: 
tary is Mr.cA. G, Wigiins, who would doabtles: 
answer any inquiries you may make. 


Soupren.—Your false teeth will prevent yon joining 
ment. let alone the.one that has “the tine” 


“which seems to have such an attraction 


All out of print. The article on buil lias 
ngine is reprintel in “Indoor Gan 
es are described in“ The Story of our Ra:l- 
published by us at eighteenpence. 


a model 
The 
ways, 


E. Pracen.—-A book on Swedish eymnastics is 7 
lished by G. Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street, £.¢. 


H.W. 0.—You should use Indian clubs not dumb-bel! 
‘umb-bel!s care 1 ed for light exercises. 1 
should not 1 two pounds cach. Y 
would require i 
pounds cach, Sce the first part of our * Indver 
Games.’ 


E. Tracey.—The article was on making artificis! 
wool—it was in the fifth volume; the liquid use! 
was cupro-aumonium, 


J.F.H,--1. Mak» the spars for the model of a govt 
straight-grainel piece o wel'-seasoned deal, such a= 
you can penerally fined We the odd pierces of 
board inararpenter'sshop. 2. The Banjo, and H: 
to Play it,” was in our fiftcenth vo.ume, 


axt Reaper CH. H. Go.—1. You can ge? 
Pizzichelli’s plitivum typepaper from Mr, Jonathan 
Fallowted, 146 Charing Cross Roo, wic. 2 We 
never came aeross your developer before, bat Fe 
should prefer to use one of those given with the 
plates you bay. We can recommend those gives 
with * Paget Frize" or Cade:t’s * Lightning ” plates 
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The Kebel Chief. 
‘Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Puper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: 
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A STORY OF 


By Davin Ker, 


THE AZORES. 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests,” e'¢., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WHAT CYRIL THOUGHT OF THE ISLANDS. 


“ Angra do Heroiamo, Terceira Island, March 31, 
se MM Dear Frep,—Here we are at last, 
and a famous voyage we've had of 
it; and a famous place we've got to stay 
in now that it’s over. The Major's house 
is half-way up a hill overlooking the bay, 
in the middle of an orange grove so thick 
that you can’t see the house from the 
road at all; and there's a path right down 
to the sea, and a boat moored in a little 
creek at the foot, in which I can go out 
fishing whenever I like—jolly, isn't it? 
And the old Major himself, Rodrigo 
Mendez, is the finest old fellow you can 
imagine—as polite as any old cavalier 
in Walter Scott, and yet quite simple and 
pleasant, and with plenty of fun in him, 
too—and always on the watch to find out 
something to make us more comfortable. 
Do you know what he reminds me of? 
‘That splendid old Spaniard in ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ who became governor of the 
island after Robinson left, and was such a 
thorough gentleman from first to last. I 
told him so the other day—and he 
laughed, and said I paid him a high com- 
pliment ; but, all the same, I don’t think 
he quite liked being compared to a 
Spaniard, for the Portuguese are none too 
fond of them, as I daresay you know. 

“T only wish you'd been with us, old 
fellow; you would have enjoyed it, and no 
mistake. It was very jolly of Uncle Reggie 
to go by the direct Lisbon boat, which 
calls at all the islauds, instead of the 
Madeira steamer, which don't go farther 
than Fayal; for he’s seen them all al- 
ready, and s) it couldn't be much fun for 
him, But that's just his way—always 
thinking of somebody else instead of him- 
sclf, like an old brick as he is. 

“When I say we called at all the 
islands I should rather say all except 
Santa Maria, where the steamer touched 
before coming to St. Michael. But, by 
iny uncle’s account, there’s nothing to see 
there except an old church, where it’s said 
that Columbus returned thanks on his 
way home from discovering America ; 
and, as no one seems to know whether he 
really did or not, I can’t say I'm particu- 
larly interested in it. 

“T’'ve seen so many queer things in 
these last few days that I hardly know 
which to tell you first; so perhaps I'd 
better do what people who write stories 
seem carefully to avoid—begin at the 
beginning. 

“It was just half-past seven in the 
evening when we got away from Punta 
Delgada for Terceira; and as soon as we 
were outside the harbour (where, by the 
bye, they haven't mended the breakwater 
yet) we did get a dose, and no mistake! 
It was just in the thick of the equinoc- 
tials, you know, and all night we were 
tossing and banging about, everything 
tumbling everywhere, and all the people 
sick but ourselves. Such a row you never 
heard in your life; first one would si 
out ‘Oh!" as if he were going to die, ‘and 
then another would chime in ‘Ob!’ 
soing up in o regular scream ; and then s 
third would break out ‘Q-o-oh!’ just like 


a cow lowing; and presently five or six 
of ‘em would all strike up together, as bad 
as a field hospital just after a battle. And 
so it went on and on all night long. 

“We sighted Terceira just about day- 
break, and by seven o'clock we were 
fairly into the ‘Bay of Heroism '—for 
that, it seems, is what ‘Angra do Hero- 
ismo’ means. What particular heroism 
was done there ‘I could not well make 
out,’ as old Kaspar said of the battle of. 
Blenheim; but it may have been like 
what I heard a small cousin of mine say 
once: ‘There's a man that I like better 
than anybody else in the world, only I 
can’t remember his name!’ 

“ Angra itself is a sort of parody of 
Gibraltar on a small scale—a flat, sandy 
neck with a knob of rock at the end 
sticking out into the sea like the handle 
of a door; and along this neck, and the 
beach beyond it, the town is built. It's a 
pretty little place, with a very fine cathe- 
dral for its size; but it does seem rather 
funny that it should be the capital of the 
Azores, when Ponta Delgada would make 
three of it any day. 

“Uncle Reggie and I took a carriage 
as soon as we landed, and drove round 
the bay to call upon Major Mendez. The 
old gentleman seemed tremendously 
pleased to see us, und looked quite dis- 
appointed when he heard that we were 
only passing through ; but he brightened 
up again when we told him that we were 
just making the round trip, and would be 
back in a week or s0, to stay with him as 
long as he cared to have us. He insisted 
on coming to see us off, and offered me a 
whole fistful of cigars for the voyage ; and 
when I told him I didn’t smoke he 
looked quite confounded. 

“The next island we came to was Sio 
Jorgé, or St. George, a long, low, narrow 
island, shaped (as you'll see by the map) 
just like a huge cigar. The one thing 
that struck me about it was the light 
complexion and fair hair of great many 
of the ple; and Uncle Reggie says 
they're descended from a lot of Flemish 
settlers brought over by the first governor, 
who was a Fleming himself. 

“From St. George we could see Pico 
quite plain, rising up like a great tower 
right out of the sea (for the whole island 
itself is nothing but that one mountain), 
with the sun glittering on the snow that 
clung round its top; and very grand the 
brave old mountain looked as we got 
nearer to it, standing up against the sky 
seven thousand feet and more, black and 
grim, with a red-and-yellow smear of 
sulphur on the dark rocks every here and 
there, and, high over all, the great wall 
of the crater itself, three hundred feet 
high, and so like the grey battlements of 
an old castle that you can hardly believe 
that it’s all natural. It must be a pretty 
tough climb, I should think; but it has 
been done, again and again. 

“ Passing Pico, we came next to Horta, 
the capital of Fayal. A funny little place it 
ie, playing bo-peep in a hollow between two 
headlands; but it looked very pretty as 


we saw it for the first time, with its eight 
church towers standing up against the 
clear blue sky and the volcanic rocks all 
round it in as many colours as a Highland 
plaid—red, green, brown, white, and yellow 
—and the flashing white breakers leaping 
up against the sea-wall of black lava, and 
the queer little white houses, with their 
red-tiled roofs and blue-edged windows, 
peeping out from among the dark, glossy 
leaves of the orange-trees, and the green 
slopes of the hills all round, like a frame 
for the picture. 5 

“TI can tell you, though, it wasn’t by 
any means an easy place to get into; for 
the only way I could land was by taking 
a flying leap out of the boat (which was 
bobbing up and down like a cork all the 
time) on to some wet and slippery steps, 
which were quite covered by every wave 
that rolled in. As I jumped ashore my 
foot slipped, and down I came on my 
nose; and before I could get to my feet 
again a big wave broke right over me, 
and would have whisked me away alto- 
gether if two men had not sprung in and 
grabbed me by the shoulders. Of course 
we were all three drenched to the skin; 
but that was better than being carried 
away out to sea, or getting ore’s head 
cracked against the rocks, as I should 
have done if it hadn't been for them. 

“We went up to lunch at the English 
hotel (a very snug little place), and there 
we had a grand bit of fun. In the coffee- 
room there was a man talking in aloud, 
twaggering kind of way to three or four 
more, and just as we came in we heard 
him say: 

“* And when I was out there I got this 
knife as a present from the great English 
traveller, Sir Reginald Horseley.’ 

“¢Did you know him, then, Senhor ?' 
asked all the others at once. 

“+ Yes, I knew him well ; in fact, I gave 
him some help with his last expedition.’ 

“*T say, uncle, do you hear that?’ 
whispered I. ‘Isn't it tine to come upon 
a friend of yours in this out-of-the-way 
place? Who is he?’ 

“*One of the many intimate friends 
whom I don't know,’ said my uncle, with 
one of his quiet smiles. ‘My dear boy, 
that man is only boasting, to make him- 
self of consequence in the eyes of those 
people. I never saw him before in all my 
life !* 

“Then, of course, I was very indig- 
nant; but 1 saw by the queer twinkle in 
his eye that there was some fun coming, 
so I held my tongue. 

“Forward steps Uncle Reggie with a 
bow like an ambassador, and says to the 
fellow, in the most respectful way—(bhe 
can do that sort of thing splendidly) : 

“¢Did I hear the illustrious Senhor say 
that he had been in Africa with Horseley 
the traveller ? The Senhor himself, then, 
is doubtless an explorer of note ?' 

“*Well, I have done something in that 
way,’ said the man with a grand air, as if 
he could have explored all Africa single- 
handed, but thought it as well to leave 
just a little for other people to do. 


“‘T am doubly fortunate, then, in 
having the honour of meeting you,’ says 
my uncle, as grave asa judge. * May I 
ask when and where it was that the noble 
Senhor met with Senhor Horseley ? for 
at present, of course, everything is inter- 
2sting which concerns him.’ 

“*T met him first at Old Calabar, and 
xe travelled into the interior together 
‘rom that point for some distance.’ 

“Is the Senhor quite certain that he is 
ot mistaken ?’ sated Uncle Reggie, in 
+ tone of polite diffidence that almost 
nade me split. 

“So far as I can remember, Senhor 
Torseley never landed at Old Calabar at 
ill, but went up the Niger to the 
Jenooweh in a light steamer from 
\kassa.’ 

“ Then all the other men begah to titter, 
nd the bragging fellow, finding himself 
2 & mess, got angry, and said as cheekily 
s he could: 

“And what do you know about it, 
ray?’ 

For all answer Uncle Reggie quietly 
iid one of his cards on the table; and 
ou should just have seen the fellow's 
wee when he looked at it. His eyes got 
sround as saucers, and he gave a start 
3 if somebody had kicked him from 
ehind; and then out of the room he 
ew like mad. All the others laughed fit 
> kill themselves, and so did I too, I can 
you! 

“In the afternoon we went out to have 
look at the big crater, which is one of the 
ghts of the island; and a very grim 
ghtit was. Allat once, without warning, 
e came right to the brink of a great black 
t, at least a mile wide, and deep enough 

swallow up three cathedrals, one atop of 
e other.* I wanted to scramble down 
to it, but Uncle Reggie said it wasn’t 
fe; and, sure enough, we heard after- 
ards that a poor young fellow was killed 
ere only a few weeks ago trying to get 
»wn without a guide, so perhaps it was 
st_as well that I didn’t try it, after all. 
+» The nextday we were offagain to Flores 
id Corvo, the farthest islands of all; 
it before sailing we went down to the 
ore the first thing in the morning to 
2 the boats come across from Pico. 
xe strait between Pico and Fayal, 
u know, is only four miles broad, so the 
c> folk are always coming over with 
lit, eggs, fowls, and what not for the 
yrta market. Queer affairs the boats 
tre, shaped just like the dishes one secs 
hhome for fish sauce and melted butter ; 
‘1 the people were as queer as their boats 
themenin bright red shirts and goatskin 
iters, while the women wore big straw 
ts with a Inmp of lava clapped on 
» crown to keep them from blowing 


* When we sighted Flores and Corvo it 
3 a toss up which looked the ruggedest 
1 jaggedest of the two; and as for the 
ting ashore, it was a caution, and no 
stake! I told you that our landing at 
rta was a difficult job; but at these 
> other places, whenever the weather's 

least bit rough, you simply can’t land 
all. In fact, they tell a story of an 
glisbman living on Flores who, having 


-rded a sbip in the offing, couldn't get. 


ore again, and actually had to go all 
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the way to England in such clothes as the 
captain was able to lend him. 

“When I asked him if we could land 
our captain said, with a curious kind of 
grin, that I might if I liked ; and I under- 
stood what amused him when I saw 
the two or three boats that came along- 
side—great, clumsy, broad-beamed things, 
something between o coal barge and a 
Dutch ferry-boat. Their oars were 
nearly twenty feet long, and as thick as a 
small tree ; and in the handle of each (as 
if they weren’t solid enough already) there 
was & seven-pound cannon-ball ! 

“My uncle and I got into the nearest 
boat, which had a crew of eight nen; and a 
grim, blackavised, piratical-looking set they 
were, all eyes and teeih, like a vicious dog. 

“When we first shoved off we seemed 
to go easily enough, the only motion I 
could feel being a long, slow heave, like a 
great swing just beginning to move. But 
presently the rocking grew stronger, 
quicker, fiercer—and all at once a tremen- 
dous sea took us right under the counter, 
sending us up to the very sky, and then 
down again with a plunge that made me 
feel as if I had left all my inside sticking 
somewhere up in the air. Up again— 
down again—one minute seeing nothing 
but o great wall of dark green water far 
above us on either side, and then suddenly 
flung up on the crest of a mountain wave, 
and just catching a glimpse of the steamer 
on one hand and the shore on the other 
before the trough of the sea swallowed us 
again. 

“Every moment I expected that the 
boat would go right over, and, even as it 
was, the spray came lashing over us till 
we were wet to the skin. Uncle Reggie 
seemed to be as cool as a cucumber in the 
thick of it all, just as he always is; but I 
could see that the business was serious by 
the set teeth and flashing eyes of our bont- 
men, as they tugged at their oars for life 
and death, while the steersman, by way of 
keeping up their spirits, swore at them 
like a boatswain, and called them every 
bad name he could think of, at the top of 
his voice. 

“ But every time we rose high enough 
to catch sight of the shore it seemed 
nearer and nearer ; and I was just begin- 
ning to hope that we were nearly through 
with the job, when I suddenly saw the 
men’s faces set themselves more grimly 
than ever, and the whole eight of them 
begin pulling till the veins stood out on 
their bare arms like cords. 

“Glancing over my shoulder, I saw far 
behind us something like o great dark 
wall, rising higher and higher every 
moment, coming on with the rush of an 
express train, and then I knew that we 
were fairly in for it at last. 

“ Wilder and wilder grew the cries of the 
steersman—miore and more fiercely did 
the men tug at their heavy oars, with their 
eyes glaring and their teeth clenched, and 
their faces working, and their breath 
coming in short gasps. But we might as 
well have tried to run away from a flash 
of lightning. Suddenly I saw a mighty 
shadow fall athwart us—I saw a great 
mountain of dark water piled up overhead, 
as if the whole sea were tilted up on end 
—I saw its white crest begin to curl over 
—and then I drew a quick breath, think- 
ing that all was up with us. 

“There came a crash as if the earth 
were split in two, and a hiss like fivg 
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hundred angry snakes at once, and then 
the boat was whirled away like a stone 
out of a sling, and down I went on my 
back in the bottom of it, while Uncle 
Reggie fell right atop of me, knocking 
every breath of wind out of my body. 
And then, all in one moient, the 
struggling, and tossing, and roaring ceased 
as if by magic, and we were in smooth 
water, gliding up a narrow creek between 
two high sheltering rocks. 

“*Did you ever have anything like that 
in Africa, uncle ?’ asked I, as we picked 
ourselves up again. 

“«Indeed I did, and worse too,’ said he, 
laughing, ‘as you would know if you had 
ever landed at Accra or Cape Coast Castle. 
Lut come along, and let us get ashore and 
look about us, for we haven’t long to stay 
here.’ 

“The huts (which were built of lava, of 
course, like everything else here) went 
right up the side of the hill, one above 
another, just like a flight of steps. All 
the people that we met were of the same 
pattern as our boat's crew—tall, hool:- 
nosed, and dark as Arabs, with splendid 
white teeth and jet-black hair and eyes. 
And, indeed, they have a good lot of Arab 
blood in them, for Uncle Reggie says the 
are all descended from the Moorish 
captives sent out here by the Portuguese 
four hundred years ago, at the time when 
the Saracens were being driven out of 
Portugal and Spain. 

“Our next point was Corvo, the last of 
the islands, which lies about twelve miles 
north of Flores. It's a small place, and 
hardly anybody ever goes there ; indeed, 
an old fellow who visited it fifty years ago 
found only one man in the whole place 
who owned a pair of shoes, and even he, 
instead of wearing them, kept them hung 
up in a bag on the wall of his hut as a 
great curiosity ! 

“ After all, there's no particular reason 
why anybody should go there, for the 
whole island is just one big crater, and 
for six months out of twelve you land 
there (when you can land at all) at the 
risk of your life. 

“ The people have just the same Moorish 
look as the Flores folk (they are all of the 
same race, I fancy), aud seem every bit as 
uncivilised. They were civil enough to 
us, however; but whether they'd have 
been equally polite if we had been 
wrecked on their coast is another matter. 
You remember that story of the Tennessce 
squatter who, when asked if his neigh- 
bours were honest, said, ‘Well, honest 
enough as men go, but I gress I take in 
ivy stone wall every night!" 

“An artist could make something of 
them, though, for their dress is picturesque 
enough. The men wear rough brown 
coats with huge horn buttons, blue 
trousers, and close-fitting brown caps 
with three-cornered ear-laps, in which, 
with their dark, brigand-lke faces and 
great black eyes, they look piratical 
enough fora penny dreadful. The women 
mostly go about in dark jackets and blue 
skirts, with stripes of red, yellow, and 
white, as broad as the palm of your hand, 
all round them; and they have always a 
handkerchief tied round their heads, 
which may have been white once upon 
a time, though it's generally so smudged 
and soiled that it looks very much like a 
collier’s tablecloth. 

“On our way back we touched at 
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Graciosa, which some of the carly voy- 
agers made out to be a regular paradise ; 
but I daresay any land would seem like 
that to them after being knocked about 
at sea for weeks and months together on 
salt provisions and next to no water. I 
can't say I saw anything so wonderful 
about it, except that it’s the only island 
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in the Azores which has a port on the 
north side. 

“And so, at last, we got back to 
Terceira, where the old Major gave us a 
famous welcome; and I fancy we shall 
stay some time with him, for he knows 
a whole lot of things that will work first 
rato into my uncle's new book, and he 

(To be continued.) 


wants to help him in drawing the map of 
Africa for the frontispiece. But I must 
tell you about our life here some other 
time, for the mail’s just going out, and I've 
got to shut up. 
“Ta-ta, old fellow, and believe me, 
© Yours truly, 
“Cyrin Smits.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—IN AN AWFUL POSITION.—A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE ITSELF.—THE CRY OF DESPAIR. 


0 reaching deck, early though it was, 

the boys found not only Jansen and 
Morven, but even the mate and engineer, 
were already up, and gazing with anxicty 
depicted on their countenances away 
astern. 

The ship was swung with her bows to 
the shore, for she had come in on the 
ebb. 

The great bergs on the port and star- 
board were still there, looking as fixed and 
immutable as prehistoric rocks, and the 
smaller pieces of ice that, when the tide 
was flowing. had so battered the sides of 
the ship, had nearly all been swept out to 
sea. 

But on looking in that direction our 
young heroes saw a sight that not only 
startled them, but caused their hearts 
to sink with an unknown fear and 
dread. 

The good ship Southern Cross was im- 
prisoned in the harbour of her own 
choosing ! 

For a gigantic iceberg of much the same 
type as all the others —that is, flat-topped, 
and with clean-cut, glittering sides—had 
floated in froin the sea some time in the 
stormy gloom of the middle watch, and 
been grounded right across the mouth of 
tine bay. 

No wonder that consternation had 
spread fore and aft, and that while the 
officers discussed the situation on the 
quarter-deck, the men, in little groups, 
did the same around the bows. 

There was only one hope for the seem- 
ingly doomed ship, and it was this: 
Right through the centre of the berg was 
an archway, such as you may often seo 
in rocks on the coasts of Orkney and 
Shetland. 

Could, or could not, the vessel steam 
through this arch, and thus get out and 
away to sea ? 

That was the question that must be 
answered, and that, too, right soon. 

The berg had grounded at high water. 
It could not, therefore, float farther in for 
the present. 

But well did both Morven and Jansen 
know that in a week's time it would be 
spring-tide; then, although the bergs at 
cach side of the ship were too hard and 
fast aground to move, the monster berg 
that formed so dread a barrier across the 
bay would float farther inwards, and, in 
all human probability, dash the others 
to pisces: and with them the ship her- 
se 


There wereno thoughts of breakfast that 
morning in the minds of any officer or 
man. The danger was so extreme. 

“Yousee, Jansen,”’ said Morven, “ even 
supposing yonder huge iceberg to remain 
where it is, and not float inwards with the 
spring-tide, our position would indeed be 
an awkward one. We should be pri- 
soners in this dreary spot for an indefinite 
period.” 

“As long as provisions lasted,” said 
Jansen, “and no longer, for after that our 
relief would come—death—and we should 
die, most miserably too. 

“Well,” he added, “we shall lower 
away a boat, and very soon know the 
worst. If we find we cannot get through 


that great ice-tunnel, what, then, should. 


you advise ?”” 

“As I feel certain,’ answered Morven, 
“that the berg will shift shorewards in a 
week's time, and all this bay be a chaos of 
boulders in which the stoutest man-o'-war 
that ever floated would be crushed as one 
crushes an empty match-box, I advise 
that if we cannot get clear to-day we 
should begin at once to clear the ship, and 
get on shore provisions, spars and sails, 
and everything else that may be of use to 
us as Crusoes on this inhospitable island 
of mist and snow.”” 

“Lower away first whaler!” 
the mate. 
to obey. 

“Well,” said Jansen, “ you have been 
round this way before, Morven. What do 
you consider the chance of our ever being 
taken off by some passing whaler?” 

“The chances,” was Morven’s answer, 
“are not so desperate as might at first 
appear.” 

“Count them,”’ said Jansen, with a sad 
kind of smile. 

“Well, first, you know, there is the 
chance of a relief expedition being sent 
out in search of us.”’ 

“That is the poorest of all chances, 
Morven. For, if you remember, we told 
our friends and naval officers that we 
should not return for two years. Well, 
they would wait for three, and then your 
so-called relief would be started, and in 
about another year's time after that they 
would find our log-books, and—our 
bones. Trot out your other chances, 
Morven.” 

“Well, you know that whalers some- 
times cruise around here, and the chances 
are that if we built our huts with the 
ship's timbers in a conspicuous place, they 


shouted 
The men hurried quickly off 


might see them, or see our fires cr 
smoke.” 

“Humph!” 

“And as we should save our boais. 
we might make cruises now and then ou 
the chance——” 

“ Off-chance.”” 

“ Well, off-chance, of coming across 4 
whaler, and then——”’ 

“ Boat is all ready, sir,’ said the bo's'n. 

“Thank you, Mr. Reeves. Frank, you 
come along with Mr. Morven and me. 
and bring your pencil and note-book.” 

The bo's'n himself accompanied the 
boat for the purpose of throwing the lead. 
for even although the tunnel might prove 
high enough and wide enough, e 
yard of the bottom must be surveyed 
that, too, with the greatest of care. 

First and foremost the height of the 
icy tunnel was taken at its centre and 
sides. 

This was an easy matter: a line war 
stretched from one side to the other of 
the entrance of the archway; from thi 
distances of fifty yards were ineasured uff 
towards the ship, and the angle taken ; the 
height was then easily worked out. 

“We can barely do it as to height," said 
Morven, after the height at the other cni 
was taken. 

“But at high water?” said Jansen. 

“Well,” answered the sailing master. 
“we will know more about that when we 
finish the survey.” 

They did so in about an hour’s time 
then Morven made his calculations. *. 

“It will be a tight squeeze in 
way,” he said; “and it is only at 
water we can accomplish it. 5 

“On the other hand,” he added, 
water will diminish the height 
archway, butwe cansend down top- 
masts."” 

“Certainly, my friend. We int 
forget that this is a struggle for life 
and I should not hesitate to take 
the top masts themselves if it 
needed.” 

“Luckily,” said Morven, “ the tunn: 
goes straight through without eith: 
curve or bend.” 

He mused for a moment, and ti:2 
spoke again. 

“T was thinking,” he said, “ whether :: 
would not be best to tow her througt 
with the boats ahead just as the tide wa- 
on the turn.” 

replied 
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“For hundreds of miles,” 


Jansen, “‘inythe>dreary ice far away in. 
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the North Polar regions, we have steered 
our ship with boats ahead, after unship- 
ping our rudder, for fear of having it 
dashed to pieces, but that was not such 
fine work as this.” 

“No, sir, and not one-tenth as danger- 
ous. In getting through, the boats would 
be almost straight ahead, and therefore 
could do little in steering her bows to port 
or starboard, and there would be barely 
way enough on her for the rudder to 
have much power. I fear that she would 
get her quarter smashed.” 

“And,” suid Jansen, “ would this be 
the worst thit might befall us?" 

As he spoke, he caught Morven by the 
arm and pointed upwards to that portion 
of the tunnel which in a bridge would 
be called the ‘“ keystone.” 

There was a great crack there that 
extended upwards nearly to the snow 
ridge itself. 

“T had seen that before,” said Morven, 
“ though I thought it best to say nothing 
about it. 

“ But now,” he continued, “let us get 
on board to complete our preparations.” 

“ God send they may be successful ! ” 

“ Amen "’ said everyone in that boat. 

They were soon back on board the 
ship, and after breakfast all hands were 
10 send down top-gallant masts. 

The crew did this as nimbly as man-o’- 
war's men themselves would have done it. 

After this Morven went once more 
afloat in the whaler. This time he went 
shorewards, sounding for the purpose of 
seeing how far the ship could be backed 
astern, so that before she started on her 
hazardous undertaking the rudder should 
have full sway. 

The Southern Cross had already swung 
to the flowing tide with her bows 
seaward. 

Tom had been some time before this 
despatched in another whaler, and upon 
special duty. 

This was to place down a small buoy 
in the centre of the entrance to the 
tunnel, another in the exact centre of the 
exit. 

He was then to return for further 
orders. It wanted exactly one hour of 
high water and steam was well up when 
Tom's boat returned. 

The news he brought back was certainly 
not reassuring. 

The crack in the archway had widened 
considerably ! 

When Morven heard this, he turned to 
Jansen and said quickly, “* We must not 
dally another minute, sir; the danger is 
extreme. 

“TI myself,” he added, “shall take the 
wheel, I can steer her to an inch by 
signs which the mate must make me from 
the bridge.” 

The anchor was now got up, and soon 
after the Southern Cross was going astern 
at moderate speed. 

A short time before this, Tom had re- 
ceived his final instructions, and was 
already at his station. He had gone 
through the tunnel and placed his boat in 
a direct line with the two buoys. 

“Go ahead now, easy,” piped the mate 
down to the engine-room. 

_ Luckily the storm had long ago sub- 
sided, and there was scarcely any swell 
on. And now, for atime, not a sound was 
to be heard anywhere, except the steady 
Grinding noise of the engines, the wash of 
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the churned-up water in the ship's wake, 
and the plaintive cry of the sea-birds that 
went circling round the bergs. 

The mate stood on the bridge, his heart 
beating far higher than ever he had known 
it to beat before, for a yard out of the course 
either to port or starboard would probabl, 
mean the total destruction of the vessel, 
in which case a worse fate would befall the 
saved than those who should go down 
with the ship. 

The mate is a grand iceman, and needs 
not to speak. Morven’s eyes are on him, 
and he knows the meaning of every 
movement better far than musicians in an 
orchestra know those of the conductor. 

Jansen himself is on the bridge at one 
side, Deadeye on the other. 

Neither will open his lips, whatever 
happens. But their eyes are fixed fear- 
fully forward at the entrance to the 
tunnel. 

So, too, are the eyes of every man on 
deck. 

“There is silence deep as denth, 
And the bo'dest hold their breath 
For a while.” 


Strenze as it may seem, Deadeye, on 
the port side, thinks the bows will dash 
against the starboard ice, and Jansen, on 
the starboard, es certain the ship’s 
head is far too much to port. 

But the mate is in the centre of the 
bridge, calm and collected now. 

The lives of every being on board that 
ship are in his hands, yet he fears not. 

His eyes are on the buoys; the ship's 
very jibboom are in a line with them. 

He makes a motion or two to Morven 
at the wheel, then to the captain he cries: 

_ “Stand by to signal to the engine-room, 
sir.” 

Jansen flies to the pipe, and bends his 
head in readiness towards it. 

Then buoy No. 1 disappears beneath 
the keel. 

Darkness seems to 
mariners up. 

But the brave mate has his eyes now 
on buoy No. 2, and this is in a line with 
Tom's boat. 

The exit from this terrible arch seems, 
oh, how small, and oh, how very far 
away! 
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But did the safety of that gallant ship 
and her brave crew depend entirely on 
the mate and on the sailing master ? 

Ah! no; and right well did Tom Ran- 
dolph know the terrible responsibility that 
rested on him. When he took his last 
orders from Morven, and went on before 
to exccute them, the bo's'n accompanied 
him. 

They carried with them not one small 
anchor, but two, for the whaler must be 
moored head and stern, and in a perfect 
line with the two buoys. 

This was a by no means easy task to 
accomplish, and they could hear by the 
sounds inshore that the vessel was already 
under way before they succeeded in 
getting in the right line. Then at once 
ihe anchors were let go, and luckily held 
fast. 

They rounded on the slack, and both 
the bo’s'n and Tom were satisfied at first 
that they had done the work thoroughly 
and well. 

They have only to wait and watch. 

Ah! but that waiting and watching 
seem to be for a long and weary time. 
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Then doubts begin to rise in Tom's 
mind, and multiply, till they become an 
incubus that seems to weigh him down to 
despair. 

He remembers the crack in the archway 
that had increased so, and that must be 
still increasing. Sooner or later that 
tunnel will collapse. 

And when at last he sees the vessel 
steaming daringly through, and knows 
that the mate's eyes are now on the last 
buoy and on his boat, his fears increase 
twofold. 

It is anxiety such as he is now suffering 
that turns men’s hair grey in a single 
night. 

Speak he must, or he feels he will sv 
mad. 

“Ts your line taut, mate ?"’ he cries. 

That voice he thinks surely cannot be 
his own, it sounds so far away ! 

“ Quite taut and nice, sir.” 

“You don't think the anchors have 
dragged a yard?” 

“No, sir; nor a foot.” 

Tom breathes more freely now. 

Yet it seems a whole hour since the 
brave ship entered the tunnel, and since 
the first buoy disappeared. 


But now she is so far through, and so 
near to safety, that the second and last 
buoy is-seen no longer by the mate. He 
is keeping her bow-on now to the boat. 
This is the narrowest end of the tunnel 
too; there is hardly a yard to spare on 
either side. 

It is so dark under that arch of ice, that 
the mate has to talk now to Morven at 
the wheel, and Morven is as quick as 
lightning to move at every word. 

Then comes, and suddenly too, the 
dénouement. The mate casts one glance 
fearfully upwards, for a strange moaning, 
creaking sound is heard by him, and heard 
by all the crew, then down rattles a piece 
of green ice on the deck. It is not large, 
but it tells a tale that is understood by 
all. 

“Go ahead at full speed!"’ shouts the 
mate to Jansen. 

“Go ahead at full speed!’ is shouted 
down the pipe. 

“ Steady as you go, steady, steady! 

The last word is a yell, for just as the 
bows are leaving the archway a side sea 
strikes on the port, and the ship's head is 
turned starboard, while her quarter comes 
into momentary collision with the side of 
the tunnel. 

It is little more than a graze. But it 
is enough. ‘The report, the thunder-like 
roar that follows, is more deafening than 
the londest artillery. 

The great berg has split. Every exe 
is turned aloft, where already the sky is 
visible in the opening. From every part 
of the ship a cry of despair seems to 
arise, but it is cut short by falling ava- 
lanches of snow. 

Tho stern is hardly clear when, as if 
touched by some mighty magic load, the 
whole mass of crystal rock comes roaring, 
rushing down into the sea. 

That last wave had lifted the berg, and 
grounded it again, with this result. 

The commotion is fearful. The ship 
might as well be in the rapids of Niagara 
or under the falls. 

The mate, still there at his post, where 
he will die if need be, sees one piece of 
green ice being hurled at the ship's 
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quarter, from o wave that seems one 
hundred feet in height and over. 

Nothing can guard her now, nothing 
eave her from the stroke aimed at her 
with Titanic power. It strikes her right 
amidships. The bulwarks here are dashed 
to pieces, the side is stove, and the water 
rushes in. 


THE 


hs H hss she goes!" 

Jack Carson indicated with a jerk of 
his thumb the figure of a tall and somewhat 
angular female walking with brisk, decided 
steps along the road that led from Linford 
House School towards the railway. 

“She’s going back to the station,” he 
added, “ to see after some box of hers that’s 
been left behind—ough! I wish she'd been 
left behind herself. The gardener offered to 
get it for her, but she wouldn't let him; 
said she would go herself, she had always 
been used to look after her own things, and 
always meant to. Oh, she will turn out a 
regular dragon, I know—an old cat!” 

The person who was expected to develop 
this strange combination of zoological attri- 
butes, and whose receding figure the speaker 
and his particular chum, Hal Wilford, were 
now watching from the window of their 
joint study, was one Mrs. Packer, the new 
Matron of Linford House School, just ap- 
pointed, vice Mrs. Sippington, resigned. 

The latter lady, a worthy old soul much 
beloved by the boys on account of her easy- 
going disposition, had relinquished her post, 
as she stated, because of her nerves, ‘“ which 
were that ‘razzelled’ since she had the 
dratted influenzy, that the dear boys were 
too much for her: bless their little hearts, 
they didn’t mean any harm, of course!” 

Too much for her, indeed! That was 
putting it mildly. 

Why, didn’t they persuade her to make 
toffy for them at most unreasonable hours, 
and in most unreasonable quantities—so 
that there was hardly a boy in the lower 
forms that hadn’t a sick headache at least 
once a week? Didn’t she connive at the 
smuggling in of fourteen banbury cakes, and 
a dozen of extra fizzy ginger-beer in the 
weekly basket of clean linen ? 

Bat it wasn’t that so much. Dr. Rattan 
might have overlooked that, but when it 
came to allowing Dobson minor to keep tame 
rabbits in a hutch under his bed, and a 
weasel in the boot-closet on the landing, 
that was foo much. Mrs. Sippington was re- 
quested to resign in favour of some person 
of firmer temperament, and of less laxity in 
the matter of light refreshment and the 
practical study of natural history. 

Hence Mrs. Packer. Hence also, the pre- 
judice with which the Linford boys in 
general, and Jack Carson in particular, were 
disposed to regard that lady. é 

The latter young gentleman withdrew his 
head from the window as the object of 
his resentment faded from view into the 
Jane twilight, and flung himself into a 
chair, giving further vent to his feelings by 
8 defiant snort. 

“Matron, indeed! Nice sort of matron 
she will make. No more hot cakes on baking 
days, no more new-laid eggs to suck—those 
stunners from the Doctor’s Shanghais!” 

“Yes, and no more jolly spreads in the 
dormitory after ‘lights out,’ added Hal 
Wilford, who had also abandoned the window, 


_ Appalled by the thunder of the splitting 
ice that reverberated from berg to berg, 
and was re-echoed from hills in the far 
interior, Tom in the boat claps his hands 
to his ears. But his eyes are riveted on 
the chaos of water and ice and snow, 
amidst which he can see the dark spars 
of the Southern Cross waved hither 
(To be continued.) 
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and thither as if in mute appeal for 
mercy. 
Then the seas are seen to sweep over 
her! 
Tom can bear the strain no longer. 
“She is gone! She is lost!"’ he cries. 
Then drops insensible in the stern 
sheets. 
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BETRAYED BY A “BLAZER.” 


STORY OF A FRIGHT THAT FAILED. 


and was now seated on the edge of the 
table. 

And the chums groaned in concert. 

“Tsay, Hal,” cried Jack presert'y, looking 
up from his moody contemplation of the ink- 
spattered carpet, “I’ve got a notion—a jolly 
good one; suppose we give her a rouse—a 
rattling good scare, just to show her that 
we don’t mean to stand any nonsense. Per- 
haps she will get frightened and back out of 
it, then we'll get good old Mrs. Sip back 
again, most likely, eh?” 

“All right,” said the other, “I’m game; 
when is it to come off?” 

“No time like the present; now, while 
she’s out. Wecan fix up a pleasant little 
surprise for her against her return.” 

The small study—popularly known as a 
“den ”’—in which this little plot was being 
hatched, was one of several such, situated on 
either side of a long corridor, entered at one 
end by a small staircase from the hall amd 
terminated at the other by the Matron's 
sitting-room—lately, the sole domain of the 
popular Mrs. Sippington, but now littered 
with the boxes and bundles of the usurping 
Mrs. Packer. 

Each study was allotted to two boys of 
the lower form, who were presumed to be, at 
that hour of the evening, intently engaged, 
behind their closed doors, in the preparation 
of the morning lessons. . 

How far this presumption might be borne 
out by facts is another matter—at all events, 
the doors were closed, and that was some- 
thing. 

At least, so thought Master Jack Carson, 
who presently opened his own door and 
glanced up and down the passage. 

“ All serene,’”’ he said in a deep whisper to 
his fellow conspirator within the room. 

“Coast clear?” 

“Yes; come on!"" 

And the two worthies cautiously emerged, 
bearing between them what, in the dim 
twilight, appeared to be the figure of an 
exceedingly ‘“podgy” individual in an 
advanced state of intoxication, who, with 
remarkable forethought, had left his back- 
bone at home for fear of accidents, and 
trailed his irresponsible legs along the floor 
as the two chums, with noiseless tread, bore 
him along the corridor and paused at the 
Matron's room. 

The door was not fastened, but stood 
invitingly open. The boys rapidly, yet 
silently, entered, and deposited their burden 
in a chair near the window, where the rays 
of the newly risen moon fell full upon it. 

It was a grotesque object, hastily con- 
structed of a bolster, a couple of pillows— 
obtained by a surreptitious raid into the 
dormitory—and an old pair of trousers of 
Hal's, the upper end of the bolster being 
equeezed into a rough semblance of a head 
by means of a piece of string tied round ‘it, 
and covered with a belated fifth of Novem- 
ber mask, unearthed from among Jack’s 
effects. 


“ Now ‘sharp’s’ the word!” whispered Jack. 
“ Where’s the phosphorus? ” 

Hal produced a small phial containing a 
piece of that luminous article—he was the 
proud possessor of a cabinet of chemicals— 
and handed it to his chum. 

Jack rapidly smeared some upon the 
grinning mask, until it glowed like a stale 
herring in the dark, and then stepped back to 
view the effect. 

Apparently he was not satisfied. 

“Humph — seems to want something, 
doesn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes,” returned the other—“ arms.’ 

“ Of course,” whispered Jack, “that’s it— 
arms.”’ 

With a fertility of resource worthy of a 
better cause he proceeded to supply this 
deficiency. 

Whipping off the tennis blazer he was 
wearing—a striking garment with blue and 
yellow stripes—he seized a parasol from a 
bundle on the table, and thrust it through 
the sleeves, then buttoned it tightly round 
the bolster, giving the figure an appearance 
of stretching forth its arms in solemn 
warning. 

“How's that?” he asked, when this em- 
bellishment was completed. 

“ Stunning!” replied Hal. 

“Well, now let’s mizzle.” 

And they mizzled accordingly, leaving 


“this uncanny-looking object seated bolt 


upright in its chair, with the ghostly moon- 
light shining full upon it, and the yet more 
ghostly glow upon its face—an apparition 
calculated to give the creepy horrors to any 
unprepared beholder whose nerves were not 
of the strongest. 

Reaching their own den in safety again, 
the boys, leaving their door slightly open, 
sat down to await developments. 

They had not long to wait—were scarcely 
seated, in fact, ere they heard their victim’s 
firm, decided tread in the corrider without. 

Then their courage, or that of Hal’s at 
least, began to waver. 

“ Suppose she screams!” he whispered. 

“ Let her.” 

“ Or faints?” 

“ Serve her right,” said the obdurate Jack. 
“ Hist!” 

The footsteps were now just outside their 
room, and passed quickly on. 

They heard the creak of the Matron’s 
door as she pushed it wide open, and the 
click of the latch as it was closed. 

A moment of dire suspense, during which, 
with fast-beating hearts and strained ears, 
they awaited the result of their plot, and 
then—nothing ! 

Not a sound. 

“Perhaps she has fainted!” said Jack ; 
not without misgivings himself now. 

“ Or p-p-perhaps the f-fright has k-k-killed 
her!” said his more timid comrade, his 
teeth chattering at the mere thought. 

“I wish_we knew, at any rate,” said Jack. 
“T can’t stand,this suspense.” 
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They were destined, however, to stand it 
for some time yet—all through that night in 
fact—that wretched night of alternate wake- 
fulness and restless, dream-haunted sleep; 
all through the leaden hours of morning 
school they endured it, and saw no sign and 
heard no word of Mrs. Packer, alive or dead. 

But at noon, as books were closed and the 
boys were about to troop out into the play- 
ground, Dr. Rattan tapped upon his desk and 
commanded attention. 

“Mrs, Packer ’—he began, and the hearts 
of the two conspirators gave an awful leap 
at the very name—‘Mrs. Packer, the new 
Matron, wishing to check the contents of 
the clothes-lockers belonging to the boys of 
the Fourth Form, those boys are required to 
assemble in their various dormitories at five 
o'clock for the purpose of assisting her.” 

“She isn’t dead then! ” whispered Hal, 
with a gasp of relief. 

“Shut up!” grunted Jack, for the Doctor 
paused as though about to speak again. 
“ Shut up, it’s coming now!” 

But it didn’t come. The Doctor said 
nothing more, but turned and left his desk. 
‘The boys filed out of the class-room, our two 
chums amongst them, feeling relieved 
indeed that their worst fears had not been 
realised, but still dreadfully anxious as to 
the result of their “ startler.” 

“She hasn't peached yet, that's certain,” 
said Jack, when they were out of earshot of 
the rest. 

“Yes, but it’s just as certain that she will 
sooner or later. I'd rather get it over now,” 
said Hal gloomily. 

“What a chap you are for getting into a 
blue funk over anything!” said the other in 
a tone of contempt ; ‘ suppose she does—she 
can't prove who did it, can she?” 

“T don’t know,” replied his chum, with a 
doubtful shake of the head. “ We are not 
dealing with old Mother Sip this time ; this 
new one may be a corker.” 

If by “corker ” Hal intended to define a 
person of particularly sharp wits, he was 
right, as he and his more reckless chum were 
soon to discover. 

When the two plotters entered their 
dormitory, a few minutes after tive o'clock, 
they found their room-mates already as- 
sembled, and the punctual Mrs. Packer 
proceeding with her task. 

As they entered she looked up, and their 
eyes fell beneath her sharp glance; but her 
particularly inflexible face betrayed no sign 
of suspicion ; she resumed her work, and the 
two chums breathed again. 

The Matron held a list in her hand, from 
which she was reading out the boy’s names, 
one by one. 

“ Charles Simpson!” 

Charles Simpson stepped forward, and, 
opening his locker, displayed its contents, 
the Matron checking them from her list. 
There being no missing articles, this was 
soon done, and Master Simpson was free to 
depart, which he promptly did. 

And so on, until all the boys had passed 
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through the ordeal, and were dismissed, save 
two; and these two—was it quite accidental ? 
-—were our conspirators. 

“ John Carson!” 

“ Here!" answered Jack, as he advanced 
and opened his locker, valiantly assuring 
himself that there was nothing to worry 
about, but nevertheless enduring a sensation 
as of cold water running down his back all 
the time. 

“Four pairs of trousers!’’ began the 
Matron, referring to her list. 

“ Four jackets, one tennis jacket .—-” 

Jack, who had promptly produced the 
previous articles, now fumbled hopelessly 
among the contents of the chest. 

“One tennis jacket!” repeated Mrs. 
Packer. 

The cold water increased in volume, and 
extended its operations to Jack’s legs and 
arms—he was not feeling happy; neither 
was Hal, who stood watching these pro- 
ceedings with certain misgivings on his own 
account, mingled with his sympathy for his 
chum. 

“One tennis jacket!”—this time Mrs. 
Packer impatiently tapped the paper with 
her pencil as she spoke. 

“ I—I can't find it, ma’am,”’ said Jack, very 
meekly. “I think it’s missing.” 

“Missing,” echoed the matron; and 
making a mark against that item, she pro- 
ceeded with her list. 

There being no more articles missing, the 
examination was soon completed, and the 
locker closed. 

“ John Carson,” said Mrs. Packer, as that 
unhappy youth was about to depart, “come 
to my room after tea. Now you may go.” 

Jack promptly retired, though not without 
& parting glance at his chum, in which he 
conveyed his impression that they were done 
for this time. 

A few minutes later, Hal, having passed 
through his ordeal—and looking none the 
better for it- joined him in the corridor 
outside. 

“Well?” said Jack inquiringly. 

“Tt isn't well,” replied the other curtly, 
“it’s jolly bad—all ‘U P.’” 

“ My horrid blazer did it,’’ said Jack. 

“Yes, and my wretched trousers—you’d 
forgotten them.” : 

“So I had; we've just given ourselves 
away!” 

“Like a couple of regular asses,” added 
Hal, with a groan. And in this cheerful 
mood they descended to tea. 

That meal being over, our two worthies, 
who had not displayed their usual appetites, 
turned their reluctant steps towards the 
Matron’s room. 

In response to Jack's timid tap upon the 
door, Mrs. Packer’s sharp, business-like voice 
cried Come in}” 

When they entered, they found her seated 
near the window in the very spot where they 
had placed their “ bogie,” and displayed upon. 
the table beside her were the relics of that 
remarkable production—a bolster, two pil- 


lows, a pair of trousers, a tennis jacket, of 
unmistakable pattern, and a parasol—they 
were all there, even to the mask, now grinning 
vacantly at the ceiling, as though in cheerful 
mockery of their misery. 

The new Matron arose from her seat and 
commanded them to approach, which they 
did—with the cheerful alacrity of two captives 
about to walk the plank. 

« John Carson, is that your jacket?” 

She indicated with her forefinger the 
aggressive-patterned “ blazer” as she spoke. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Jack, feeling that 
George Washington was now eclipsed. 

“Are those your trousers?” she asked, 
turning to Hal. 

That wretched young man admitted that 
they were. 

“And you two made that preposterous 
object and placed it in my chair. What did 
you do it for?” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said Jack, with 
laboured politeness, ‘we wanted to scare 
you.” 

“To scare me!’? and she chuckled— 
actually Mrs. Packer chuckled; and Jack, 
venturing to look up at that moment, saw 
the ghost of a smile flit over those stern 
features. 

“To scare me!’ she repeated. “Well, 
there are some timid folks who might be 
frightened to death by such a thing —did you 
think of that, you foolish boys ?” 

Her tone was grave, very grave, but just a 
bit kindly, too, and Hal took heart at this. 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ he said; “we did after- 
wards. We were afraid that you had fainted.” 

Again a smile—something more than a 
ghost of one this time—spread over Mrs. 
Packer’s face. But without replying to Hal’s 
timid speech, she turned and unlocked a 
small writing-desk that stood amongst the 
litter on the table. From this, after a brief 
search, she drew forth a faded photograph— 
a portrait of a man in regimentals—and 
extended it to Jack. 

“ Do you know who that is?” she asked. 

“Why, that’s my father!” cried the boy, 
with a great gasp of surprise. 

“ Yes,” said the matron gently, “that is 
Colonel Carson; he was lieutenant when 
that was taken. Did you ever hear him 
speak of Nurse Graham?" 

“What, that stunning woman who helped 
to carry the sick and wounded out of the 
hospital at Rorke’s Drift, in the Zulu war— 
when the place was on fire and the savager 
were howling like demons outside the barri- 
cade !” cried the boy, with breathless energy ; 
“I should say I had—a hundred times!” 

“Well,” said the new Matron, “I am 
Nurse Graham—do you think I am one to be 
frightened at scarecrows?” 

“Rather not!” cried the boys, when they 
had recovered from their amazement. 

“Or to stand any such tricks as this?” 
added she, with a quick return to her former 
sternness. ‘I shall not tell the Doctor this 
time, but if it ever happens again——". 

But it never did. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


AS April night spent involuntarily in a 
British Columbian forest, among the 
mountains, is not a pleasant experience. 
There are, however, worse things than 
camping out in the forest, even in a cold 
and winterly April, as I very nearly found 


*«tor's life in a small township in 
»lumbia, far removed from ordinary 


By G. L. APPERSON. 


town life— way back ” of civilisation, as a 
native might say—is very different from that 
of his brother in the Old Country. My every- 
day costume would shock Harley Street, for 
I dress much as the settlers and backwoods- 
men about me dress; and when I go any 
distance from home among the hills, I 
always carry arms. No small part of my 
life is spent on horseback, for a doctor in w 


sparsely settled district has often to go long 
distances to see patients, over trails which, 
ill-defined as they frequently are,“are the 
only lines of communication. And on one 
of these trails I was benighted for the first 
time early in April of last year. As an 
‘experience it may have been valuable, but it 
involved a certain amount of personal dis- 
comfort,-as you shall see. (I had 
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I had been sent for to go to Limestone 
Creek, sixty miles away, to attend an acci- 
dent, and was asked to get through as 
quickly as I could. In summer I can do 
the jqurney in a day easily enough, but in 
April, though it may be spring in the valley, 
it is very much the other thing by the time 
you get twenty miles back. I made good 
time the first thirty miles, and got to a 
mountain ranch at midday for dinner. I 
had climbed out of the home valley for 
twelve miles, and the balance of the thirty 
lay over a great plateau, for the most part 
open country, with a few miles of timber 
towards the finish. 

Among the trees the snow lay fairly deep, 
though not enough to give any trouble. But 
soon after leaving the midday halting-place 
I began to descend the other slope of the 
watershed, and entered the first of a series 
of deep narrow canyons, through which the 
trail wound for the rest of my trip. 

The sides of the first ravine were about 
1,000 feet high, very steep, and timbered 
wherever the rocks afforded foot-hold for the 
trees. At the bottom there was just room 
for a creek and the pack-trail. The latter 
crossed and re-crossed the stream to avoid 
the precipitous bluffs. In the canyon the 
snow was thirty inches deep; and the frozen 
crust, which had formed a good travelling 
surface all winter, was rotten, and let the 
horse through at every step. This made 
travelling both unpleasant and very slow. 
Every now and then we would come to a 
snowslide, where a small avalanche had 
swept down the mountain-side and covered 
trail and creek and everything else. The 
crust of these was gone too, and we had to 
struggle and flounder through as best we 
might. Several times I had to dismount in 
the middle of a snowslide to give the horse 
a chance to struggle out, and I found it 
nearly as hard work as he did. We had ten 
miles of this kind of thing, and it took us 
five mortal hours to do it. 

The canyon now widened out and the 
snow was not so deep, so that we were able 
to get round the snowslides. At six o'clock 
we made Jack Russell's; and had I been 
a wise man, I should have stayed there 
that night. But hearing that the trail was 
tolerably free from snow, I made up my 
mind to push on and make Limestone Creek, 
which was only fourteen miles shead. I did 
not even take supper, reckoning that I should 
do the distance in about two hours. 

There was no snow to speak of, but the 
trail for most of the way was of the kind 
known as “ side-hill,”” and for the first eight 
miles lay on the south side of the canyon, 
and, therefore, was sheltered from the sun. 
At that time of day, too, it was freezing in 
the shade. A “side-hill” trail rans athwart 
the slope of the mountain, which may be 
anything from a gentle slope to a nearly 
perpendicular incline. The trail has to take 
to the mountain-side because the ground at 
the bottom is swampy, or may be occupied 
by a lake for several miles. It is a ledge, 
worn by the travel of horses, from twelve to 
eighteen inches wide, widening up and down 
and in and out to follow the easiest route. 
From the track to the bottom of the canyon 
inay be any distance from six feet to sixty. 
Now this, when clear, is good enough travel- 
ling for any man; but when covered with a 
coat of snow-ice it is simply fiendish, par- 
ticularly as the snow gives the cross-section 
of the trail a slope the wrong way. 

On a track of this kind I found myself 
in the fading light, too far from Russell’s to 
return. I kept the saddle over one or two 
ticklish places, but after the horse and I had 
only by a desperate struggle avoided rolling 
down a@ rockslide thirty or forty feet, I con- 
cluded that perhaps it would be as well to 

~et off and lead the animal over the worst 
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spots. I found I had to walk and lead 
Charley (the horse) for tive wearisome miles 
slong the steep shores of Beaver Lake, and 
by the time we reached the level of Beaver 
Flat it was quite dark, save for the stars, 
which, after all, were not of much account, 
as the timber was big though not thick. On 
the Flat we had to cross the stream to the 
other side of the canyon, just above its 
point of junction with the Chiloteen, a much 
larger river. I found the ford and crossed 
in safety. 

My way now lay along the mountainous 
north bank of the Chiloteen. The sky 
clouded over, and I could not see even 
Charley’s ears. But both he and I had 
been over the trail twice before, and I never 
doubted that, although I could see nothing, 
he would take me straight to the ford across 
the river, immediately opposite Limestone 
Creek. Once at the ford I did not anticipate 
much difficulty in making the crossing. All 
went well for two or three miles, though I 
was hardly comfortable or easy in my mind. 
The puma, or mountain lion, is fairly common 
in this part of the colony, and has a very 
objectionable way of dropping out of a tree 
on a benighted traveller's shoulders. The 
possibility of this happening was unpleasant 
to contemplate, to say the least of it; and 
somehow one is apt to think of these things 
just when one would rather not. 

We had just reached a bit of a grassy flat, 
where, I remembered, a companion and I in 
the previous summer had found fresh bear- 
tracks, and had hunted unsuccessfully for the 
owner for a couple of hours, when I found 
that we were off the trail on the grass among 
rocks and stumps. I got off and made a 
cast to my left, striking matches as I groped, 
until I found the path, and setting Charley 
straight on it, mounted again. But Charley 
had had enough of it, and in less than twenty 
yards he wag off the track again. Twice 
more I found it for him, and twice more he 
wandered off, putting his head down quite 
contentedly to crop the grass. I addressed 
sundry forcible observations to him, but 
without effect. He had evidently made up 
his mind to camp there that night, and I 
had no choice but to concur in his decision. 

I was among big pines towering up 150 feet, 
without a branch within sixty feet of the 
ground, as I saw at daylight, and I had 
to “fossick around’’ to find a tree small 
enough to which to tie the horse. At 
last I found one, secured Charley, and then 
began groping in that Cimmerian darkness 
for the wherewithal to build a fire. If you, 
gentle reader, have ever tried to start a fire 
with damp pine-needles and damper sticks, 
you will be able to appreciate my feelings, as 
attempt after attempt flared up into fitful 
life for a moment, and then sputtered out, 
leaving me once more in the cold, silent 
darkness of the forest. However, perse- 
verance was presently rewarded by a cheerful 
blaze, and by its light I set to work to col- 
lect firewood, for, having no axe, I had to 
depend entirely on windfalls. In a short 
time I had collected every branch within the 
little circle of firelight, and had dived well 
into the outer darkness. The result of my 
labour was quite a respectable pile of wood. 
Then I unsaddled Charley, made as long a 
picket-rope for him as I could with the lead- 
ing-strap and reins, and let him graze. 

In this country, fortunately, we always put 
a folded blanket under the saddle, as the 
latter is not padded; so, wrapping this 
sweat-damp blanket round me I sat down 
before my fire, and vainly wished for supper. 
Hungry and thirsty I was bound to remain, 
bat at least, I reflected, I had a fire. 

I looked at my watch, and discovered, to 
my dismay, that it was but just nine o’clock. 
My stock of firewood would only last, with 
economy, about a couple of hours, and the 


prospect of the remainder of the long, cold 
spring night without light or warmth was 
not alluring. 

Just then a rascally wolf began to howl 
close by, and a coyote added his unpleasant 
yelp. I knew perfectly well that neither 
of these animals would attack me, but still 
these little manifestations of company in the 
woods are very apt to make a solitary man 
feel that a fire is absolutely necessary to any 
Cezree of comfort. 

I was not afraid of the wolf, but it was 
borne in upon my perceptions very clearly 
that if my fire went out and left me in that 
black, cloudy night in the forest, with, so to 
speak, the footlights turned out, and a wolf 
and a coyote for orchestra, I should not feel 
much inclined for sleep ; and to sit listening 
to those ululations, staring into darkness, 
would be trying to one’s nerves. So I made 
up a big blaze and began foraging afresh for 
fuel. But I only got enough for another 
half-hour or so, and had to resign myself to 
what seemed to be inevitable. I curled 
myself up in the blanket and soon dozed off. 
At half-past eleven I woke up shivering with 
cold, and found the fire reduced to a little 
heap of embers. The darkness was still 
black, and the wolf still in attendance. I 
put on a stick or two I had reserved, and 
tried to go to sleep again; but the cold was 
too great, and I began to walk round and 
round to get a little warmth into my limbs. 
It was then that I struck the first bit of 
luck I had had that day. I tumbled over a 
big fallen trunk, and, in getting to my feet, 
kicked off it large slabs of the dead bark. 
This I put on the fire, and, to my delight, 
found that it burnt like a torch. There was 
enough of the bark to last me a week, so I 
stripped off a regular stack, and in a few 
minutes was warming myself at a big blaze. 
Unfortunately, it burned out so very quickly 
that, made I up ever such a big fire, I would 
wake up cold in half-an-hour or so, with the 
fire to re-make. 

About three o'clock it was pretty frosty, 
so I gave up all further attempts at sleeping. 
lighted my pipe, and devoted myself to 
tending the fire. Suddenly, about four, 1 
noticed that the horse was missing, and I 
had to make an expedition into the dark 
continent to find him. Luckily he had not 
wandered far, though in the darkness I took 
some time to discover him; and as I had 
trained him to be caught anywhere, in fact 
to come to me, I soon had him secured 
again. 

Soon after five appeared the first signs of 
dawn, which I heartily welcomed. I was 
soon in the saddle, and shortly after six was 
waking them up in Limestone to get break- 
fast—a meal to which, after riding sixty 
miles and doing a lenten fast and vigil of 
about sixteen hours, I was well able to do 
justice. 

Long and unpleasant as the night had 
been, it was just as well that Charley had 
forced me to camp, for a mile beyond our 
halting-place the trail winds round a preci- 
pice, and it was so icy there that I had 
quite a little difficulty by daylight. Had we 
attempted it in the darkness, we should 
probably both have gone over into the river 
a hundred feet below. We couldn’t have 
camped on the bluff, nor could we have 
gone back, because there is no room for a 
horse to turn round—so to goon, or go over, 
would have been the only possible course. 

The moral of the adventure was obvious: 
Don’t try to do what there is every reason to 
suppose you can’t get through with; or, in 
Western parlance: ‘‘ Don’t bite off more than 
you can chew.” 


Ww hear of strange experiments that 

combat with our common sense, 

Of journeys underneath the sea, and trips 
around the moon; 

Of liquid air and solid gas, and railways 
up & mountain pass, 

Of Eiffel towers and Ferris wheels, of life 
in a balloon. 


We hear of China, land and sea, well- 
thrashed by Japan easily, 

Of interviews with spirits and encounters 
with a spook: 

Of scientific jargon on an element called 
“ argon,” 

Or calculate the energy that’s stored within 
@ brook. 


The plaintive want, by Hamlet felt, that 
this “too solid flesh ’ would melt, 

Is now at length attended to, at any rate, 
in : 

For Crooke's tubes and Réntgen’s rays, 
reducing “solid flesh ” to haze, 

Distinctly show the skeleton, and faintly 
mark the heart, 


But still there's one phenomenon that's 
only just been touched upon, 

Which opens out a realm of speculation 
once again: 

We know of all that came to pass with 
Alice, through a looking-glass, 

But the other side of silence is an unex- 
plored domain. 


We know, from skilled Philosophy, that 
there is light we cannot see, 

Bat microscopes will bring to view some 
things exceeding small ; 

And, high and low in Music’s scale are 
notes to us unhearable, 

Yet a quaint device, the microphone, may 
make us hear them all. 


Amin. fireworks any hoy can construct 

for himself, with very little outlay and 
a few simple tools, if he will but carefully 
follow out the instructions here given. In 
fact, it is not at alla difficult job, but, like all 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF SILENCE. 


In this, an insect’s dainty tramp becomes 
a horse’s heavy stamp, 

The scratching of a quill recalls the rush- 
ing hurricane; 

And if one could adapt such gear, to wear 
upon the human ear, 

‘What soundless sounds from silence would 
be sounding in the brain! 


At first perhaps confusing, it would soon 
be most amusing 

To distinguish, one by one, the unaccus- 
tomed harmonies ; 

To hear the woodworm furrowing the 
woodwork in its burrowing ; 

And recognise the growing of the leaves 
on various trees. 


We might hear the spider spinning, and 
the fleeting hours beginning, 

And catch the clacking clatter of the 
squirrel’s busy brain ; 
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We might listen to the flitter of the moth, 
and hear tho glitter 

Of the moon upon the ripples in the 
Zephyr’s troubled train ! 

We might hear the air, vibrating, and 
perchance perceive the grating 

That was caused within a tender mind by 
some unkind remark ; 

We might even note the tinkle of the stars’ 
incessant twinkle, 

And the crinkle of as cobweb, and the 
death-wail of a spark! 

But if I were to mention ev'ry sound, the 
mere extension 

Of hypothetic ramblings would deter the 
reader's eye; 

But experiment’s decisive, so you needn't 
be derisive, 

For if you don’t believe it—why! you only 
have to try! 

G. H. M. 


Sub Judice ! 
“ If dat dere larfin' an’ a screamin’ goes on any farder, I'll clear de Court.” 
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ARTIFICIAL FIREWORKS. 
By a Drawixc-Room Saowsay. 


PART I. 
things that are worth doing, it should be 
done well, and the result will more than de- 
light you, and greatly astonish your friends. 
Then, not being real fireworks, they have the 
great advantage of being suitable for showing 


off in your drawing-room, as they are ab- 
solutely free from danger. 

“ Artificial,” if I may use the term ; you can 
fire them off evening after evening, and y«t 
still have themyin-stock for future occasion ‘ 
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You have only to make a rough experiment Now refer to fig. 1. Here you have a good of view. Now decide as to the magnitude of 
with one piece—say, a catherine-wheel_and idea of a grand display, but without the your show, and refer to fig. 2. 
I feel sure that you will not be satisfied unti] necessary movement, colour, and noise. We Here we get a peep behind the scenes. A 
you have completed the whole show. are looking at this from an audience point magic-lantern is not necessary, a8 one or 


———— 
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Now let us set to work. 

You can use any material you like—thin 
wood, such as that employed for fretwork, or 
sheet-tin and cardboard ; if you have no parti- 
cular choice we will use the latter, as it is 
much more easily worked. The tools are 
simple, and the following will suffice : 

A sharp penknife, pair of small scissors, a 
chisel with about a quarter of an inch wide 
blade, two or three punches, various sizes and 
shapes, a keyhole saw, and a few pieces 
of iron wire, about a foot in length; also a 
bradawl will be found useful. You are not 
strictly confined to the above tools. Youcan 
use your own judgment, as one person can 
do more with a penknife than another can 
with a well-loaded tool chest. Again, you 
may have free scope as to the size of your 
firework display. Tor instance, your wheels 
may be one foot in diameter, or six feet in 
diameter. You have only to remember that 
the size of the sparks, streams of fire, balls, 
etc., coming from a small piece would not do 
for a larger piece. The size of the sparks 
must be in proportion to the size of the 
supposed firework. 

Say a certain display is twelve inches dia- 
meter, the sparks should be about one- 
twentieth part of an inch, and the width 
hetween them about one-eighth of an inch, 

so on in proportion. 


more bull’s-eye lanterns would do, or even 
candles; the main and important object 
being to throw your light only into the fire- 
works or mechanism, being sure to have all 
else in the apartment, both before and behind 
the screen, dark. Otherwise, half your effect 
will be lost, as it would be in the case of real 
fireworks being exploded in the daylight. 

If you intend to make a fit-up to stand on 
the table, or, as fig. 2, on the floor, the con- 
struction can be much the same; you may 
use screens or curtains on either side, so as 
to prevent your audience from seeing what 
may be going on behind. This drawing, fig. 2, 
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is so clear and simple that I think it is best 
not to complicate matters by having too 
many letters on it. So contine it to A, B, C. 
You will observe there are two uprights or 
supports, into which are fastened, by nails or 
screws, four grooves a, into which your 
scenes or fireworks slide. These grooves you 
, can easily make with penny blind-laths, to 
be purchased from an oil-shop. BB are your 
set pieces, ready to be shown; of course, you 
can have only one piece in the groove. 
C is, in this instance, the Crystal Palace, 
permanently kept there—that is, while 
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the performance is on. If you like, you 
can have several views here, according to 
your fancy, as you have only to pull one out 
and replace by pushing another in the 
groove ; under this is a curtain of some dark 
material. Now take your piece of cardboard, 
which fits into the grooves, and in the centre 
or any part of it where you wish the display 
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to appear, draw the design fig. 3 or fig. 4. A 
pair of compasses will help you greatly here. 
Having drawn the figure, out, now with any 
tool that pleases you best, say your chisel, 
or any of your punches, cut holes or slits 
clean through your board; this is best done 
by the cardboard laying flat ona bench or 
table, with a tin tack fastened through the 
corners; the holes must not be all the same 
size orlength. The pieces of iron wire I men- 
tioned may be found useful here, by making 
them red hot, to bore through cardboard, 
but more or less irregular as the genuine 
article appears when fired ‘off. 

Take note that the black dots and lines in 
figs. 3 and 4 and also 5, 6, 7, 8, are intended 
to represent the holes cut in the scene. 

(Tow continwed.y 
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Having cut your scene through to a certain 
design, make now a wire wheel at least an 
inch larger in diameter than the circle of 
design in your scene, not having too many 
spokes to it; you will find four enough. You 
need not go in for soldering here, as you can 
easily and neatly bend the wire spokes fast 
round the wheel; over this paste or gum & 
sheet of tissue or tracing paper, having 
previously drawn on it with thick black ink 
fig. 5, which must be the same diameter as 
fig. 3 or 4. 
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The wheel thus prepared is to be placed 
behind the sun or star in such manner that 
its axis may be exactly opposite the centre 
of either of those figures. This wheel may 
be turned in any manner you please, but I 
suggest you fix into its centre a wooden 
wheel with a groove running round such as 
those sold for the ends of blind rollers; then 
get another grooved wheel with a small knob 
on it to act as a handle, the whole being fixed 
on to the scene with a pulley band over both, 
made from some stout carpet thread (seo 
fig. 2). 


TEED SED SS 


T=. prevailing idea that fishing is only a 

summer amusement would soon be 
corrected if @ little more attention were given 
to the subject. 

I am far from suggesting that boys should 
take to anything so slow when skating or 
curling is to be had. But it is in mild 
weather that fishing is most enjoyable, and 
generally most productive. There is one 
great advantage in winter. The fish are far 
better eating than in sammer. Of course, 
troutform an exception, as they are spawning 
from November to February, and should be 
left quite to themselves, unless, indeed, you 
like to watch the operation, which is very 
interesting. I can well remember the 
curious sight which the little River Missenden, 
near Uxbridge, presented one December day. 
The large trout had all come up from the 
Colne, and were working their way up the 
shallow and clear stream to spawn in the 
upper part. Great fish of 2 1b. each, that 
would have kept carefully out of sight usually, 
were clearly visible, so intent were they on 
their family affairs. 

It must be remembered that heavy 
penalties are justly inflicted for molesting 
trout under such circumstances, and they 
are of course quite unfit for food. 


FISHING IN WINTER. 


By J. Paut Tayzor. 


During January and February perch and 
jack are in capital order, and will often feed 
well. The best way to fish for them is by 
spinning, because this is good exercise and 
keeps the angler warm. 

The elaborate tackle often used is not 
always necessary, though its quality is 
certainly of more importance than in bottom 
fishing. A fairly strony rod, with upright 
rings, is required, and a reel holding from 
forty to one hundred yards of stout line. To 
this must be attached three or four feet of 
strong gut, or fine gimp, with either a flight 
of hooks, on which to fix a dead gudgeon, or 
else an imitation fish, mounted in the same 
way. These can be bought, ready made, 
from the tackle-shop, and are so arranged 
and fastened on swivels that the fish spins 
when drawn through the water. A “spoon,” 
which is a piece of tin shaped like the bowl 
of a spoon, answers this purpose very well in 
some waters, especially if some red worsted 
is fixed on as a tag. 

Thus equipped, you cast your bait to the 
other side of the stream and draw it back by 
a series of gentle jerks, always looking out 
for the check or the flash in the water which 
shows you have a “ron.” 

Qne way to get the bait well out is to let 


it hang about five or six feet only from the 
rod-top, to unwind several yards of line 
from the reel, and then, taking care that 
no tangle occurs, to throw out your bait 
smartly, but smoothly. As it goes out it 
will drag the loose line through the rings, 
and if you have learnt to manage it skilfully, 
will drop gently into the water, at the full 
extent of the line. 

As you pull it in let the line recovered 
hang loose, near the reel, to be let out again 
on next cast. 

If you use a Nottingham winch you can 
try casting ‘from the reel,” that is, without 
first unwinding; but you will find it 
difficult. 

The new and improved reels now made 
are great helps, and if not beyond your 
means it is best to get one. 

Many a boy will, however, with the oldest- 
fashioned tackle, be able, by dint of mother- 
wit, to do very well among the perch or jack. 

Spinning is essentially a winter amuse- 
ment, as in summer the weeds make it very 
difficult, while you now have a clear course 
for your formidable flight of hooks. 

You will often hook your fish in the outer 
part of the mouth; and you must be very care- 
ful infhandling it, or your hands will suffer 
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either from the pike's jaws, the perch’'s 
back-fin, or sharp gill-covers, or from your 
own hooks. You can safely use much more 
strength in playing a fish on spinning tackle 
than with an ordinary line, as it is strong; 
but remember that if your fish manages to 
run against any sort of obstruction, which he 
is sure to try to do, there is great risk of 
gett:ng hung up on one of the loose hooks. 

If there are no pike or perch in the waters 
to which you have access, the best fish to 
try for are chub or roach, as most other fish 
arc scmewhat diffizu't to find in winter; and 
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some, such as tench and carp, will even bury 
themselves in the mud in severe weather. 
The chub and roach, on the contrary, seem 
as lively as ever, and the chub is said to be- 
come positively eatable, though I cannot 
endorse this statement. 

The roach certainly is much better food 
in winter than in summer, and can be 
caught by ordinary bottom-tishing; but in 
deeper water usually than that frequented 
in the summer and autumn. 

For chub it is usual to fish with cheese 
paste, in water of moderate depth, using a 


fair-sized hook and stout tackle, for your 
fish may be large. 

Both roach and chub may take (ss may 
pike and perch) in frosty weather, but 
bottom-fishing with your feet frozen is 
neither agreeabl2 nor healthy ; and I advise 
tLat a calm and muggy day be chosen for 
voach-fishing, while a blustering cold wind 
will sometimes bring pike and perch strongly 
on the feed. 

Wear warm clothes, especially when bottom- 
fishing ; and remember that, however cold 
you are, stamping about spoils fishing. 
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ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Hume Nisset, 
Anthor of © A Plain Guide to Vil Painting.” ets. te. 


(With Hlastredions by carious Kepresentatice “ Boy's Own” Artists.) 


w™ I want to have a day of real enjoy- 
ment—to get away from, and forget, 
the cares and worries of life; the weariness 
of writing books ; those gentle and intelligent 
creatures, the critics ; my own failures, and 
the thousand other ills that flesh is heir to - 
I pack my sketching bag, with block, water- 
colour box, water-bottle and camp-stool, then 
hie away to Dame Nature, where I can sing 
and be happy. 

The manipulating of a good shect of paper 
fills my heart with charity, forgiveness, and 
such a sincere commiseration for those who 
have not these advantages, that I consider it 
to be my duty towards my sisters and 
brothers to tell them as much as I know 
myself about this delightful art, so that they 
may all go out and learn also what pure and 
true happiness is; hence my reasons for 
writing the following chapters. 

I do not say that you will enter this earthly 
Paradise at once, or that it is to be entered 
without some efforts. We are so constituled 
that any pleasure gained without cffort is 


INTRODUCTION. 


seldom or never appreciated by the receiver ; 
yet this I may say with certainty—If you 
follow out my instructions carefully and 
methodically from the beginning, I think you 
will encounter fewer obstacles than you would 
following out any other path leading towards 
the pleasures of knowledge, and reach more 
quickly that condition of mind wkere Satis- 
faction reigns. ¢ 

There are failures before you, of course ; 
indeed, I trust that you will never be entirely 
contented with your attempts to copy or 
translate Nature, yet, striving with all due 
humility, I can promise you that the time 
will soon come when your work will be a joy 
to you, and the result such as to nerve you 
on to greater achievements—and this is 
happiness, to find a joy rather than a pain 
in work. 

One point I wish to impress upon you from 
the beginning, and that is, simplicity. The 
other aims that must influence you if you 
desire to succeed, are directness of expression 
and unvarnished truth. Avoid obscurity 


and prolixity in all things. Paint all that 
you know, and strive to makc it as plain as 
possible to others, and never, under any 
temptation, yield to trickery or mystery. Be 
suggestive if you can, if your suggestions 
are conducive to thought, and you find it out 
of your power to express yourself differently, 
or more at length ; but only then. 

Remember always that the greatest and 
truest art is as intelligible to the masses as 
it is to the connoisseur, as far as Nature can 
be understood by the watcher. It is only 
lop-sided and faulty art that pores as a 
mystic and locked-up craft. Therefore, all 
such fantastical and affected by-lanes are to 
be avoided by the earnest student who 
desires to speak or ~srite the truth. 

A falsehood is always contemptible, and 
requires to be elaborately dressed up by 
devious methods, so that it may cheat the 
public; the system by which Rembrandt 
produced his effects may not be understoou, 
but his men and women require no explana- 
tion to be appreciated by the most ignoraut 


onlooker, the results being direct and plain 
toeveryone. Originality does not consist in 
being startling or puzzling, neither is it a 
token of individual greatness to be bizarre 
or exaggerated. The great Goethe brushes 
aside such puerile conceits with those direct 
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words, “Pure intellect and earnest thought 
express themselves with litt!e art ’— that is, 
with apparently little art. 
Never forget thie, if you wish your work to 
benefit yourselves and others. 
(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


FEBRUARY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden, 


By Dr. Gorpon STasues, C.o., R.N. 


1 Boy HimssLr.—A boy who does not in the 
mouth of February feel himself awakening os it 
were to a kind of newness of life, born of Ion 
the spriug-time, which now is almost beginuing, is not 
worth much. He will never bea great man—President 
vf the United States, or Lord Mayor of London, If 
jva take a walk now along the country roads you 
rannot bat be struck with the fact that on every 
heigerow buds are already peeping out, only awaiting 
the sunshine and the soft west-wind to oause them to 
ojen, But, see! the honeysuckle is already a-leaf and 
ilowny buds adorn the goat-willowa, Birds, too, are 
pairing, the blackbird will soom have eggs, and high 
up in wind-swept branches of ‘the clins 
Yonder the rooks are busy building their nests. 
‘What should you do this month to enable you to 
Mrong. and tall, and broad, without having an ou 
extra faton you? Fat, you know, is no good if there is 
too much of it, I kuow a achoulbuy so fut, becaus2 he 
eats 60 much h pastry and pudding, that his mates have 
nicknamed “Dubbing.” This is the stuff, you 
know, that people use to grease their boots in winter 
to keep out the suow-water. But I pity young 
“ Dubbing,” because he is to stout be can't walk, he 
just waddles duck-fashion, and they tell me that if 
another boy throws him on his back in the playground, 
he takes as long to get up again as a cockchafer 
would! Well, now, I want my boys to s‘art the morn- 
ing tub. Don't be afraid of the cold; ina week you 
will be so hardy you won't feel it. A big sponge, two 
tongh towels, and the bath or tub. No hot water, and 
don't stop in longer at first than just to sponge your 
healy twice all over. I'm going to tell you a lot more 
about this next mouth. Then in six months’ time I 
shan't have so many correspondents complaining 
about nervousness, because the bath will enable them 
tw have pure minds and pure bolies. Boys, by the way, 
~hould learn to be good walkers, and to walk and run 
~ven miles a day before mounting a bike. No father 
should present with a bicycle a boy who can't walk 
ani cau't bare a good leg and arm. 


Tax Poutray Ron.—Things will be getting more 
lively here now. that the fourteenth of this 
month is Valeutine’s Day. We young folks don't 
Lotler much about that old saint nowadays, but we do 
about our fowls, and our ducks as well, when we have 
any. It is several years now, I believe, since I told the 
Tewler oy dyer ubout ducks, Just a liveor two, then, 
way not be taken amiss now. If I myself had plenty 
of spare time, ducks would be one of my fads und 
bantams would be another. Bantams, though, are 
1erbaps more of a girl's fancy, and if I do not forget I 
will give a few hints about them next month. If you 
are going in for ducks, get a sitting of the purest 
sgs, either Rouen or Aylesbury; you can buy cither 


ings for 
i 


through the columns of th “ Exchange and Mart," or 
the “ Feathered Word.” Do so wtonce. Seta Dorking 
hen. The young will be out early in March, and fit to 
kill if properly fed by the end of May. There is no real 
necessity for them swimming much. A tub suuk in 
the ground is enough, anyhow, and into this they 
should not be allowed to go if the weather is cold. 
The sitting will cost you about 4s. 6d. For feeding, this 
must be almost constant, especially for the first week 
or two. Oatmeal draggled with milk, chopped hard- 
boiled eggs, table scraps, boiled bullock’s lights, etc. On 
tine days they may be let roam the grass But keep 
them in a shed, not in the fowl-house, and then when 
they get a bit older they will want grains; but they 
pick up a deal of wholesome stuff on the grass—enails, 
worms, bectles—indeed, nothing comes wrong to 
them. 

I suppose even the average boy has his fowl-run in 
apple-pie order at present, and the shelter shed with ita 
dust bath all dry and tidy. Well, do not keep any 
useless fowls now. Just fatten and kit] for market or 
table. 

Tite Pigxos Lort.. Many boys are in far too great 
a hurry to begin breeding, and lose the young when 
they do come, in consequence. Better one should real 
his pigeon book avd study well how and what to 
match or pair. Let him ulso weed out useless stock, 
remembering what a dangerous thing overcrowding is, 
Besides, a sick pigeon makes about the worst patient I 
huve any idea of. But instead of pairing yet awhile, 
go in for a thorough spring cleaning, washing, and 
scraping. Choose a fine day. Dove-cots should also be 
cleaned. Some of the dove-cots I have come across in 
my caravan travels were dreadful to witness, 
nearly full up with excrement, on top of which 
the poor doves or pigeons had to build. 


THF Avrany.—All should still be quiet here. But 
towarda the end of the month you may bring down 
your breeding cages, to scour, to cleanse, and disinfect. 
Feed the singing canary well, but simply, No dainties 
are needed. Yet you will manage, if living in the 
country, to yet # bit of green food aiready. 

Tux Rawpitry.—Feel thrice a day; guod oats, 
garden roots, green food, not too moist, and a little 
good sweet hay in their tiny racks. Bed well, too, und 
Five a little bran mash on very cold days. You cannot 
keep your rabbits too dry and warm, nor can they 
have too much light. On’fine days you can now begin 
to take them out a bit to have a rin in the sunshine, 
only remember that wheu you lift a rabtit you must 
put one hand right under it. To lug it by the long 
ears is most cruel work, 

Now is the time to begin making strong, good 
utches. The wood of old boxes will do, ouly they 
must not be bacon boxes, for these are always damp 
with the salt they contain. Give your hutches sloping 
roofs and cover with roofing felt and sand. Why 
like the sloping roof is this: {t prevents the possi- 
bility of the Uutehes Leiug piled one on top of the 
other, 


B 
Have you boys carefully read up back nuit 
cach on his own particular hobby? If nota 
time. Mind also to keep au account book, wit) 
and credit side, and leave a svure of pages in the 
thereof to relate your experiences, You fearn businedl 
habits by eo doing. 


Tue KESNrI.—You must not wash often, if at all, 
while the weatber continues cold and inclement, but. 
uso the brush and comb every morning. Do your 
dog's hair as regularly as you do your own. Give 
your favourite all the exercis: you can, but do not 
Tun him behind your cycle, except on short journeys. 
Keep the kennel always clean and well bedded, and 
tur the open side quite away from the prevailing 
wind. 


THE GARDENS.—Bulbs will be well through now in 
flower-bores and beds, snowdrops and even crocuses in 
bloom, aod everything giving promise of the sweet 
time to come. “But pray keep down weeds, and dig 
and rake every morsel of spare ground, after manuring 
it well. Plant broad beans and sow ‘peas, Let most 
other things wait. 

Next month I hope to bring gardening more to the 
front, perhaps letting the boy himself take a back seat 
for once. But the boy will be there all the same. 


———+-0-¢—__—_. 


THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


COPYING. 


I one of my former columns I mentioned that if the 

negutive of a valuable subject should avcidentally 
get broken, you would find it the best plan to copy the 
original print, rather than endeavour to mend up the 
negutive or make a transparency by contact (if it is 
only badly cracked), as either of these processes would. 
be unlikely to give a satisfactory result. 

‘Under any circumstances copying is a process one 
often Wishestoemploy. For instance, in your Baronial 
Ha there may be only one painted picture of my 
Lord Duke of Platinotype, or the Earl of Gelatino- 
Chloride, frm whom you are all so proud of being 
descended ! - 

Now if this portrait {s to hang in tue nall as the pro- 
ferty of the eldest son of the louse, how are all the 
other relations an:i kinsmen, both near and far, to 
exhibit their title to his neble lineage and to gaze 
upon his aristocratic features when at a distance from 
the manorial estate ? 

Obviously this isa case where theart of photography 
conics to our aid, and by its help we can reproduce that 
portrait, so that all the ramifications of the family 
tree - even cousins twenty or thirty “ times removed" 
—may be able to claim the full hvnours of their con- 
nection with this “bright particular star” which 
erstwhile gleamed in their sky. 

Toaescend to the language of more prosaic usc— 
this is a case where you will require an “ irochro- 
matic” plate to produce u satisfactory result. This 
can be used either with a “screen” or without. The 
former is preferable in the case of the portrait, us it 
gives more accurate resnlits, and the longer exposure 
is not a barrier as regards the aged gentleman who bas 
not moved from bis frame (unless, indced, on “All 
Hallow‘E'en"!) for many a long day. 

The exposure for a subject like this ought to be as 
far as possible calculated so that all the details shall be 
ont, and yet not so long as to destroy the contrasts of 
the’ picture in the negative. Actualexperiencecan here 
be your only guide, and it also depends very con- 
siderably on the developer used and the method of its 
employment. As a rule, it is best to begin development 
slowly, and increase amount of accelerator as you 
ceed. ‘When copying, the picture must be placed in 
such a position as to throw an even light over the 
whole surface, and not illuminate one part more than 
another, or cause reflections, which interfere with the 
detail on the negative. 

So much for the “Old Master.” We now consider 
the question of photographing prints, or engravings, or 
anything in black and white. If these, or anything to 
be copied, have glass over them, they must be placed 
slantwise'to the light, or, preferably, out of doors, 60 
as to avoid reflections from the surface of the glass. 
In taking prints it is best to use ordinary plates of 
slow brand. There are some that are specially made 
for this and similar work. Slow development is beet, 
aid amp’e exposure should be given. The use of a 
developer which gives strong coutrasts isadvisable, «7. 
cither one which contains sulphite as well a8 pyro., or 
hydroquinone, ferrous oxalate, etc. With these a 
negative can be produced, which (if platinotype, bro- 
mide paper, or some other black and white priuting 
process, is employed) will give prints almost undietin- 
guishable from the original, except as far as size iscou- 
cerned. 

Now, as to another branch of the work. It often 
happens that if a negative gets sa ached, or we only 
have a print, we desire to copy this so us to resembic 
the original in both size aud quality. The only diff- 
culty which mects us bere is that the grain of the 
paper is liable to be reproduced in the copied print with 
very objectionable results. However, if the paper is of 
@ Gne grain this will not be obtrusive, for instance, a 
print copied on gelatino-clloride paper from one ou 
tbe same paper can haruly be told from the original. 

The great obstacle in a cuse like this is the fact tbat 
the camera (unless of au unusnal type) will not rack 
out far cuough toget tue picture o the sereen the full 
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either from th, origi . ‘ 

, . original print. Thi 
back-fin, or sin the following way. 
own hoobace out the lens of the camera and (if it fs serewel 


strene’} 
they 


ad 


difficulty has to be 


removable piece in the front of the camera) 
ake out also the holder. If this ix not the arrange- 
ment in your camera, you must take off the front, or, 
anyhow, as much as you can of it, Now you have to 
make a cardboard extension to the front, This is 
done by forming a long box to go at the end. the same 
shape as the front, or by making a circular tube of 
cardboard just smajl enough to At into the hole in the 
front, out of which the removable piece which held the 
lens was taken. The tube, or box, shonld be about 6 
or 8 inches long. 

When this has been constructed, the next point is to 
fix the lens in front of it again, fixing the front remov- 
able piece inside the end of the tube, or the front lens 
board to the end of the box-shaped extension. When 
thus finished the actual length from lens to ground 
glass should be about 2U inches when fully extended. 

You will now find that by putting the lens close to 
the photo and racking out nearly full length, 
wet the picture on the ground glass us large 
original, or even bigger if a longer extension is use). 
There ought to be no shadows at the edges if the exten- 
sion is big enough in circumference ; you must make it 
as large as the means at your disposal will allow. Ry 
““the means at your disposal ” I do not mean cardboard 
ad libitum, but that the extension front must be ns 
large in circumference as either the hole from which 
the lens-board was removed, or the front of the camera, 
will admit of. A rapid rectilinear lens is suitable for 
this work, or a wide-angle may be used on an emer- 
gency. A single lens will also do the required work. 

‘One great thing to be noted is the advantage of hav- 
ing the camera /erel when copying. This can be done 
with the usual tripod if you have a large stock of 
patience, but I recommend. ‘you to use a special top 
which has a groove down its centre, so as to clamp the 
camera at the required point. This top consi-ts of a 
board about a foot long. You can thus get the correct 
level and approximate focus required, and then focus 
accurately, and get the exact size by shifting the 
camera backwards and forwards along the groove. If 
only wanted to make a copy once, a pile of books will 
hold the camera, but it is more trouble than to make 
the special top, if it has to be done often, and not being 
fastened on, the camera is liable to slip just at the lust 
minute, 80 that you have to begin focussing all over again. 


Artistic.—A book of instruction is sold where you buy 
the materials. 


A.E. B.C. D.—All the particulars have not been puh- 
lished. Some of the details are in the Badminton book 
on “Yachting,” others in Dixon Kemp's “ Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing.” Mr. Watson might help 
you if you were to write to him; he lives in 
Glasgow. 

8. L.—There is a very full list of the loeal and ays: 
tematic names of British plante in the first ehapter 
of * Our Country's Flowers.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Exposure and development are proceeded with us 
usual. Perhaps on the whole the pyrogullic acid 
developer is the most suitable for this work. The ex- 
posure should be sufficient to bring out all the details 
in the darkest parts of the picture, and as the dark 
browns are rather non-actinic, the exposure will require 
tw be rather prolonged. 

In all copying of photos, plans, engravings, ete., it 
must be borne in mind that the axisof the picture (in 
its centre) must be parallel to the axis of the lens. In 
other words, if the camera is level, the picture will have 
to be horizontal. 

The question of the length of the caniboand exten- 
sion depends upon the rule that, if the picture is to 
be copied exactly the same size, the distances from 
the lens to the photo, and from the lens to the ground 
glass, must each be twice the focal length of the lens. 
Thus, if the focal length is 5 inches, the distance 
between lens and ground glass must be 10 inches ; if ® 
inches, the distance must be 16 inches, and so on. By 
using alens of short focal length, it is therefore pos. 
sible to avoid having to make an extension at ull. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from p. 271.) 


XI. Design and Construction. 


I this subject there has been no competi- 
tion whatever, but we award a consolation 
prize of 10s. 6d., with certificate, to 
A. TILY, 69 Sunner Road, West Croydon. 


XII. Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 
In this subject we offered Prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas, for the best drawing, 


Correspondence. 


W. W. Ewsr.—]. The plum-pndding {3 said to be en 
blematical of the gifts of the Wi~: Men of the East. 
The turkey is quite modern; there is no custom 
more people are without turkeys than with, 2. TI 
highest authenticated railway speed is 86 miles an 
hour. 

Miorati.--Call at the Government Emigrants’ Infor- 
mation Ofice in Broad , Westminster, aud consult, 
the Chief Clerk. 

A.D. (1887). - You require a special book, containing 
at least the mensuration of flat surfaces. 


in oils or water-colour, of a bunch of Spring 
Flowers. Our award is as follows: 


JUNION Division (all ages up to 16). 
Prize~15s. 
L. C. Raw.knck (age 15), The Chantry, Wilt-:. 
Salisbury. 
Prizo—7s. 6d. 
Lu.ta SHADBOLT (age 11), Crafnant, Buckhurst Hill. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged in order of mertt.] 
Freda M. Shadbolt, Crafnant, Buckhurst Hill ; Lizz 
F, Morrison, The ‘Square, Fochabera, Morayshir; 
Marietta Pallis, Talot, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool; Hills 
Gundry, 21 Warwick Crescent, Maida Vale. 


Sxxion Div 


DN (ages from 16 to 21). 
Prise—21s, 
L. M. Dicxsoy (age 20), 1 St Paul's Terrace, New. 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
ManxL F. LANR (age 17), Firbeck, Sydenham, Belfas, 


Prites—Is, 6d. each. 
G. F. CRAGGs (age 18), 184 Buston Road, N.w. 
HT. Bapace (age 20), Wanganui, New Zealand. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Winifred M. Gray, 38 New Street, St, Helier, Jer~s: 
Margaret Strathern, 3 Achray Terrace, Langs.i:. 

jasyow : 8. D. E. Tottenham, Woodstock, Newtown, 
Mount Kennedy, Ireland ; T. Scholes, 29 Butter Green, 
Hollinwood, ohn is Edward Thackwell, Rosa! 
Academy, Gosport ; John Haisasert, Ledeberg, Ubent. 
Belgium; Dorothea Foster, The College, Charweil 
Leeds; R. J. Marshall, 63 Adelaide Road, Wellineto., 
Mew Zealand ; M. M. Dutton, 88 Castle Street, Canter. 
bury; T. A. Nicholson, Promenade, Bridlington Quai 
Yorks ; Gwendolen A. Shaw, Clarkhill, Glebe Pl:: 
Clissold Park, X.:-Benjamin J. Warren, 12 Avendi': 
Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, 


E> aera 


H. E. D.—You will find an article in the series of 
“Our Great Banks, and How to Enter Them,” os 
page 442 of our sixteenth volume, which gives ful 
Particulars as to the way clerkshipe are obtained 12 
the Bank of England, 


W. B, WAKELIN.—There is no recruiting for the corp: 
this country. Apply to the Agent-General for Caje 
Colony, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


AN OLD READER.—The whole thing bas died 0: 
There areno buffulocs and no Indians, except thoze 1u 
the reserves, 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “The Finder of the 
White Elephant,” “ In Stheréan 
Forests,” etc., ete. 


My 


(With Mustrations by 
H. M. Pacer.) 


“Casa Grande, St. Michael, 
April 7. 


e DD a Cyrit,—I got 

your letter on the 
4th, but I've had no time 
to answer it till to-day, 
for yesterday I was busy 
all day long, and the day 
before I was away at 
Povoacio. 


** Idiot,’ cried he Gercely ; ‘do you know what you have doneP’” 
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“T’m very glad you've been having 
such a jolly time among the islands. 
You do seem to have had some pretty 
oxciting adventures, and no mistake ; but 
I'm afraid I have very little to tell you in 
return, for everything’s going on here 
just the same as ever, and this trip to 
Povoacio is really,the only excitement of 
any sort that I’ve had since you went 
away. 

“ Old Lion is all right, and workingaway 
like a Trojan ; he sends his kind regards to 
you both. I only wish I could give you 
any good news of poor Senhora da Espin- 
garda; but she is still just the same as 
when you left, and that’s how I'm afraid 
she always will be now. It's a regular 
heart-break to see her so quiet and patient, 
never complaining, but always waiting 
and watching for the coming of the man 
who will never come back any more. 
She never mentions his name, but if any 
one comes suddenly into the room, or if 
there’s a strange voice outside, she looks 
up at once with a start, and you can see 
plain enough what she’s thinking of, poor 
thing. I tell you, old fellow, it's a good 
job for me that I don't see much of her as 
she is now, or, upon my word, it would 
drive me clean out of my mind too! If 
it were possible to work miracles now- 
adays, wouldn't I give something to be 
able to work one myself, and bring him 
back to her alive and well, as Elijah did 
that widow's son ; but it's no good think- 
ing of that. When we picked up that 
letter at sea we hadn’t much idea, had 
we, of all that was to come of it ? 

“It’s some little comfort, thongh, that 
that brute Machico has done less harm 
than he intended—in one way at least. 
When he put that bit in his precious note 
about our having known of her husband's 
death, and not told her, of course he 
meant to set her against us all, and to 
make a split in the household just when 
we most needed to hold together; but, 
thank God, the wretch’s malice has missed 
fire for once, for she’s just as friendly 
with her brother, and Lion, and me, as if 
such a thing had never been said. 

“ As for your friends at the hotel, they're 
all flourishing, especially little Antonio, 
who is growing quite a fine, sturdy fellow. 
Next week he’ll be a year old, and we're 
getting ready a lot of presents for bim, 
which chiefly take the form of whistles 
and balls of coloured wool. I'm making a 
rattle for him myself, and I’m afraid there 
won’t be much sleep for the household 
when once he gets hold of it—like your 
uncle's story of the man who took a full 
revenge by giving each of hie enemy's 
seven children a penny trumpet. 

“The other night Lion and I went down 
to have a look at them all, and a famous 
time we had—just like those old stories 
of the Middle Ages, where the innkeeper 
and his family sit round the fire in a ring, 
and the travellers in another ring just 
behind them, and the servants just 
behind them, and all tell stories and sing 
songs together. Senhor Jeronymo him- 
self played the guitar (and played it 
rattling well too, I can tell you), and his 
sister sang us a pretty little Portuguese 
song, and then Francisco the coachman 
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tuned up in turn, and Guilhermina the 
housemaid came in to listen with Antonio 
in her arms; and next turned up a shoe- 
maker from the village, bringing his own 
guitar, which he played splendidly, and 
then little Antonio, who can hardly stand 
alone yet, started to dance in time to the 
music, and set us all laughing fit to split, 
“But the best thing cf all was the 
drive to Poyoacdo. Lion had to go there 
on business, and offered to take me with 
him; and a famous day we had. It 
was beautifully fine all the way, and 
we drove through the prettiest bit of 


country that I've seen here yet. You 
and I went part of the way on 
foot once, you remember; but we 


didn’t get far enough to see anything like 
the best of it. Once clear of the valley, 
it was nothing but mass after mass of 
wooded mountains, tree-tops above tree- 
tops, right up into the very sky, and 
every here and there a huge bure precipice 
or the mouth of a narrow glen as black 
and grim as those caves in which Giant 
Pope and Giant Pagan hung out in ‘ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,’ or a dark cleft all 
tasselled with charmingdittle green ferns, 
or a waterfall dancing and sparkling from 
rock to rock right down into the valley, 
or a horrid, gaping scar, left by some land- 
slip, bleeding earth and gravel on to the 
road like an open wound. 

“Tt seemed rather funny, though, to 
see right in the middle of all this a tele- 
graph line running along the’ side of the 
road; and it made me feel just as your 
uncle told me he felt once when, in the 
very wildest part of an African jungle, 
he came suddenly upon an empty meat- 
tin with the Chicago brand on it. 

“ But the best of it all was still to come. 
After going up, up, up for a long while, 
higher and higher with every bend of the 
road, we came suddenly round a sharp 
turn, and found ourselves quite clear of 
the woods at last ; and far below us lay the 
Atlantic (‘like a broad sea of gold,’ as 
old Mac says in the ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome’), while, to right and left, the 
hills fell steeply away to a charming little 
green valley, which sloped down tothe very 
water's edge, along which the white sails 
of three or four tiny fishing-boats hovered 
like sea-birds. 

“After this it was all down-hill, and 
we rattled along at a fine rate; but pre- 
sently Lion called out to me to look ata 
sign-board on the left-hand side of the 
road, which was certainly worth looking 
at. Instead of writing up ‘Such-and- 
such things sold here’ (which wouldn’t 
bo much use where so few of the people 
can read), they had painted the likenesses 
of all the things on the board—a jar in 
red, a jug in blue, a tumbler, a cigar, a 
match-box, a bottle of wine, and ever so 
many more. Lion says it was just thé 
same in London two hundred years ago; 
and it must have made the streets look 
rather funny, mustn't it ? 

“And now the zigzags began again, 
and below us opened a perfect sea of 
steep green slopes, surging one above the 
other like waves, with little white 
cottages dotted up and down them as if 
a lot of giants had been playing dominocs 


and left off in the middle. Tigh over all, 
to the left, the great mountains loomed 
dimly through hovering mist ; below us, to 
the nght, was the deep blue sea; and on 
the very brink of it, packed away in a deep, 
narrow hollow, as if playing hide-and- 
seek, was a trim little white town with a 
tall church tower—and that was Povo- 
acdo. 

“Just where we pulled up there was a 
big white building, stretching along one 
side of a large open square ; and I noticed 
that all the lower windows had iron bars, 
through which three or four men were 
talking to the people inside. I asked 
Lion what place this was, and he said it 
was the prison. 

“*What!’ cried I, ‘do they let the 
prisoners talk through the window with 
‘Tom, Dick,and Harry, just as they like ?* 
Why, then, what's to hinder one of these 
fellows from handing our friend Machico 
a file or a spring saw through the bars ?' 

“Oh, he is locked up by himself, out 
of their way; and here, if I’m not mis- 
taken, comes the man who has charge of 
him. Good day, Gomez; how fares your 
prisoner ?' 

“*Safe enough, Senhor; but he must 
find it rather dull. No one has been near 
him but a lawyer; and he only had a 
short talk with him in my presence, and 
posted a letter for him.’ 

“*Aletter! To what place ?’ called out 
Lion in a voice that made me jump. 

“*Madeira, I think. The saints be 
good to us, Senhor! What's wrong?’ 

“He might well ask, for Lion’s face 
was a sight. I never saw him look really 
savage before ; and I wouldn’t have given 
much for Master Machico's bones if ke 
had been there just then. 

“*Tdiot!’ said he fiercely; ‘do you 
know what you have done?’ 

“No harm, I trust, Senhor,’ said the 
fellow,.looking puzzled. ‘The letter was 
just a letter and nothing more; I had it 
opened in my presence.’ 

“But Lion, without wasting another 
word on him, turned short round and 
marched off, saying to me: 

“*T inust finish my business as quick 
as I can, and get back post-haste; Do 
Monte ought to know of this at once!’ 

“<«But what on earth is it all about ?.’ 
asked I. 

“*Didn't you hear that the letter was 
directed to Madeira?’ said he, more 
roughly than he had ever spoken to me 
before. ‘That rascal has written to tell 
José da Espingarda of his brother's 
death ; and now we shall have him dowu 
upon us as fast as steam can bring him 
to claim and seize the estate, and turn 
the widow and her brother out of 
doors!" 


“T haven't time to finish this now, but 
I must give you the last and worst news 
of all, which has just come in. Machico 
has escaped!" 


© This peculiar style of prison discipline would sm 
to be a speciality of the Azorea, for both in Punta 
Delgada and Ribeira Grande the same ething may be 
seen daily by anyone who chovses.—D. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “ Our Home in the Silver West," “In the Land of the Lion ang the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas," ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SHIP SAILS ON.—THE BO'S'N ON THE ICE.—A STRANGE BIRD’S-NEST. 


S= long months have passed away since 
the calamity to the Southern Cross, 
which had so nearly proved a tragedy, 
and it is autumn now in the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

But the ship, despite all the strange 
adventures she has come through, is now 
safe in winter quarters; that is, if there 
be anything like safety in a region like 
this ! 

And where is she? In the South 
Shetlands? No, for after the narrow 
escape from destruction that this expedi- 
tion had made, not an officer or man 
would have cared to winter there. 

Indeed, wintering anywhere within the 
Antarctic circle would have formed no 
portion of Jansen's policy, could he have but 
avoided it. Hethought and hoped, when 
speeding westwards towards those lonely 
isles of Orkney and Shetland, that after a 
short study of their geography and orni- 
thology, etce., that he would have an 
opportunity of surveying the whole coast- 
line as far as the gulf, made celebrated by 
the voyage of the Erebus and Terror 3o 
many years before. Circumstances alter 
cases, however, and those who go down ty 
the sea in ships and to see the wonders 
of God in the frozen oceans around the 
Poles, go with their lives in their hands, 
and never know what may happen, or 
when, if ever, they may return. 

What saved the Southern Cross from 
destruction was, no doubt, the quick and 
clever order given by the mate when he 
heard the first ominous sound of the 
parting ice overhead, “ To go ahead at full 
speed!” This it was that saved her from 
demolition with the loss of every soul on 
board—or life, be it rather said, for no 
power on earth or in the universe has 
power over the soul save the God who 
gave it existence. 

, But the staving of the ship from the 
piece of green ice hurled down on her 
from the high wave top seemed, at first, to 
point to destruction by foundering. By 
some interposition of Providence, so it 
appeared to Deadeye, the ship at that 
moment was heeling overto port, and was 
well sunk at that side, so that the blow 
caught her more above than below the 
water-line. 

It was while her decks were covered 
with slushy snow, while the foam and 
spume were washing over her, and the 
green seas and spray hid her from Tom's 
view, that the boy fainted and fell. 

It was on board his own ship, however, 
that he had opened his eyes, and in his 
own cot. 

Frank was standing near by, looking 
terribly anxious, but he smiled, and took 
his friend by the hand now. 

“Where—where am I? Is that you, 
Frank ? Are we—are we dead?” 

Frank smiled, and patted his friend 
gently on the shoulder, and he sank into 
a sleep that was long and deep. 

When he again awoke he felt fresh and 
well, and it was then he heard all the 
terrible story from Frank. 


“But what a list is on the ship, Frank ! 
What are they doing?” 

“Oh, we’ve been very busy indeed. 
We are fast by three anchors to a great 
ice-floe, and they have lightened ship and 
shifted ballast to the starboard side. 
That is what causes the list. The hole in 
her side is a tidy-sized one, too. But it is 
now fully exposed, and no more water can 
come in. Hark to the rattle of the 
donkey-engine, and it has been rattling 
away like that for the last four hours.” 


Well, it had taken a whole week to 
repair the injury done to the ship's side. 
But it was done most effectually, and she 
‘was as good when the carpenters had 
finished with her as on the day she left 
Sydney harbour. 

There had been great rejoicing on 
board the Southern Cross when the ship 
was once more on an even keel, and 
standing southwards and, east through an 
almost open sea, towards the impassable 
ice Perrier, as it is or was called until late 
years. 

The bo’s’n came forward to the quarter- 
deck and touched his hat to Jansen. 

“If I might make so bold,” he began. 

“Well, Mr. Reeves?" said Jansen 
encouragingly. 

“Seeing, sir, as how we are out o’ 
danger, out of ‘the nips,’ which you'll 
understand, havin’ been, like myself, to the 
far nor’ard, and seeing as we has onct 
more a wet sheet and a flowing sail, as ye 
night say, if not makin’ too bold, sir, 
mightn’t we splice the main brace, sir?” 

“As you've asked me so deferentially,” 
said Jansen, “and as it is Saturday night, 
I shall offer no objection. 

“ Call the steward.” 

The bo’s’n soon did that. 

“ Stooard,”’ he shouted down the saloon 
companion, after giving a shrill chirrup 
through his pipe that startled the very 
seagulls. ‘“Stooard! the captain says 
to tumble up here immejatly, or sooner if 
possible. Just come as ye are, and look 
hitchy about it.” 

The steward sprang up the ladder so 
quickly that his great bullet head—and 
Solomon wore one of the very hardest of 
heads ; you might have broken cocoanuts 
on it—his head, I say, caught the bo’s’n 
right in the stomach, and down he rolled 
into the scuppers, doubled up like a jack- 
knife. 

“ Yess, sah, I'se here,” said Solomon. 

Jansen and Frank were laughing at the 
bo’s’n’s misfortune. He had gathered 
himself up, and, while rubbing his stomach, 
was making awful grimaces. 

“Tf,” he said at last, “ye calls that 
tumbling up immejatly, stooard, I only 
"opes you'll take it easy next time I pipes 
ye.” 

Speeches were made that night around 
the galley fire, toasts were honoured, good 
old-fashioned ones, such as “ Sweethearts 
and wives: may all our wives be sweet- 
hearts, and all our sweethearts wives ;" 
“Here's to the wind that blows and the 


ship that goes, and the girl that loves a 


' sailor;” “To the sweet little cherub who 


sits up aloft,” and so on, and so forth. 
Then songs were sung, with pithy wee 
yarns thrown in between, but no “long 
chat,” plenty of tobacco smoke per- 
vaded the air, and the whole affair 
ended with a dance, in which Jeff and 
Jim distinguished themselves, and even 
the older black hands took part. 

The music was only the cook’s flute, 
and the carpenter’s mate’s fiddle, but it 
was rollicking, hornpipey, and perfectly 
jolly, so little rest was given to fiddler 
and little peace for the feet until four 
bells were struck, and the order to pipe 
all hands below given. 


“Then came still evening on,” 


or shortly after, for the twilight never 
left the sky until the red sun rose up 
ain. 

Mists and fogs had supervened, however, 
a few days after this. Summer weather, 
summer mists—what pity they should 
so often come, lilting hand in hand, in 
Polar regions, whether north or south. 

But no gales now, although Jansen and 
Deadeye, too, would have welcomed a bit 
of a blow from the west, neither caring 
much for being under steam for any very 
lengthened spell. 

Farther and farther south and east, and 
the engineer, much to his joy, was kept 
busy enough, though pausing oft to wipe 
his perspiring face with a morsel of 
greasy “pob,” or sing a snatch of old 
Scotch song to himself. 

Much to their joy, the black men were 
busy too. Ah! they dearly loved the 
heat of the engine-room and the blaze of 
the lowering furnace. They positively 
basked in its beams, and when the flames 
shone red on their wet and glittering faces 
and limbs, they chuckled low with very 
delight. 

Even those blacks whose spell was 
done lingered in a corner of this stoke- 
hole until Sandy McLean sent them 
“ packin’.” 

“Gang your gate on deck," he cried; 
“T'll sen’ for ye soon eno’ when I want 
you.” 

“Dat mean we must go. We no can 
sit back and heatee our po’ shins ?”’ 

“ Look here, you rascals, with your ‘po’ 
shins,’ and he brandished a red-hot 
raker as he spoke, “there's portions 
(awful fun) of your body that I'll heatee 
if you're no’ oot o’ here before I can 
say ‘ marling-spike.’ ” 

The ship had got so far south that there 
was no darkness now, ever twilight, for 
round and round swept the sun by day and 
“ night,” lower towards the horizon when 
the middle watch was called, and at its 
highest at noon. 

The floating streams of ice now covered 
the sea here and there, on almost every 
hand. For the most part, however, the 
currents seemed to be carrying them west 
and north. 

The Southern Cross could afford to 
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despise these streams of ice. All covered 
with snow they were, and, no doubt, formed 
the debris of last winter's bay ice. 

But on them lay many a seal or perched 
many a strange bird. 

The seals were usually shot. Both’ 
skins and oil might * come in handy "-—so 
Jansen had worded it. 

Exceedingly tame they were too. 

The bo's'n once or twice had run his 
boat alongside a piece of flat ice, scrambled 
on shore, and gone for a large seal, pole- 
axe in hand.* And this monster, instead 
of shufiling off the ice “ flop "’ into the sea, 
rounded on the bo’s’n, gaping and hissing 
like a huge enraged snake. Then tho 
fearful crunching blow, as when a bullock 
is felled, the down-dropped head, and the 
spurting blood staining the beautiful snow 
u strange light-brown colour, not crimson. 

Whenlife was most certainly extinct,and 
not 6 moment before, the bo’s’n “ fleused " 
the seal, throwing the skin, with inches of 
blubber attached, into the boat, and then : 
“Look, lads,” he would cry; “here’s a 
chance for ye to study natural history. 
Look skywards first. Before I killed the 
pussy here there wasn't a bird to be seen, 
and now there’s a hundred. I've left a 
bit o’ blubber handy for ’em, poor things.” 

And so tame were they that they 
alighted near him, walking on tiptoe and 
holding their wings high in air like a 
man trying to take off his top coat, and 
picking up the morsels he threw to them. 
If it was piece of some size that a gull 
flew away with, the fun suddenly grew fast 
and furious. The first bird would nearly 
choke himself with it, but his neighbour 
quickly saved his life, and he would well- 
nigh choke himself next. How they 
screamed, and how they fought over that 
delicious lump of fat, till down swept the 
eagle of the ocean, scattering the timid 
flock in every direction, and securing the 
blubber for himself. 

“Now,” the bo's’n used to shout, “sce 
me heave the krangt into the ocean wild 
and wide, as the poets say. There wasn’t 
a shark anywhere near, was there, boys, 
when I came on shore here ? ” 

“No.” i 

“And ye don't see any now?” 

“ Never a shark!” 

“Well, boys, see me do atrick. I rolls 
up my sleeves thus, to show there's no 


® Teall the sealer's deadly weapon “a pole-axe” 

rather than a club, for it bears no resemblance to the 

savage’s nullab that is usel by the Queenslund blacks. 
+ The skinned carcass, 
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deception. Then I takes out my little 
pipe and pipes ; cep—eep—cep—-eep—ee 

ee. Tumble up, sharks! ’Ere's your 
dinner all getting cold!” 

* Splash!’” 

The krang has taken the water and 
begins to sink, but in ten seconds’ time, 
three, four, six ugly sharks are on it. 
The sun is shining far down into the 
fathomless sea, and the men gaze aghast 
at the fearful struggle going on between 
those yellow-grey and awful monsters. 

But lo! the signal for recall is hoisted 
at the ship’s mizen, the bo’s'n jumps in, and 
steers with his oar—Greenland fashion- - 
the boat straight towards the ship. 

Then, once more, the screw revolves, 
and off she goes. 

South and east. 

Then all east, for they have reached 
the barrier. It is ice, not land ; just the 
same terrible flat-topped square bergs all 
moving gently to and fro, but at times 
coming near enough to each other to 
grind their sides together, making a noise 
more loud and grating than a score of 
steam-whistles or coal-mine hooters. 

What a force !—what a fearful awe- 
inspiring force is there! Talk about 
mighty Niagara, why, Niagara’s might 
compared to this is but like the stroke of 
a wild swan’s wing compared to that of 
a steambouat’s paddle. 

Jansen felt awed and astonished, in 
spite of himself. 

“That,” he said, “is the great ice- 
barrier, or it is part of it, which has 
terrified so many a bold mariner, and I, 
Deadeye, thought my manhood was going 
to overcome it!" 

Once, when about a mile off the 
barrier, one of these huge bergs, fully « 
quarter of a mile long, and which had got 
undermined with the wash of the waves, 
came thundering down in its whole length 
into the sea. The noise it mado is inde- 
scribable, and the waves it raised were 
so high that, had not the Southern Cross 
been turned stern on to them, she would 
have been in considerable danger. 

But the ice-barrier was not always 
composed of loose or moving bergs, for 
they came sometimes to a lofty clean- 
cut wall of ice, hundreds of feet high, that 
extended for probably forty or fifty miles 
along. And this, though indented here 
and there with gaps or bays, was sta- 
tionary. 

The ship could steer almost close 
alongside, always making allowance, of 


course, for the icy foreshore, that extended 
seawards under water for some consider- 
able distance. 

In yonder, Jansen had told Deadeye. 
lies the great Antarctic continent, and 
this ice is frozen thereto, and covers it 
partially. 

Deadeye was silent. He was wonder- 
ing how it could have been formed. 

“It is but the lower edge,” said Jansen, 
divining his thoughts, “of an almighty 
glacier, that is slowly working its way 
along a great valley seawards, from the 
higher land beyond.” 

“ That is so?" said Morven. 

But after passing such monster glaciers 
as this, they had frequently come to high 
land, jutting, cape-like, far into the sea, 
and, on moderately clear days, they could 
see hills and mountains far inland. 

“That is the continent itself,’ Jansen 
would say, with a smile. 

And they would sometimes land on such 
“ poini-ends,” as northern mariners name 
these capes and peninsulas, They found 
seals, and they found birds in abundance. 

But the birds do not build here, but 
emigrate farther north, and make nests of 
moss and twigs and down, on the sunny 
rocks of islands. 

Nevertheless, one day Frank and Tom, 
roaming together over the snow, found a 
strange nest on the shelf of a rock. The 
nest contained the whole skin of a large 
bird of the skua species. Nothing else, but 
from the débris therein it was evident the 
birds had been hatched. Moreover, in this 
curious nest one egg was found—an un- 
productive one, of course. It was all 
green, without a spot or speckle. In size 
it would compare favourably with that of 
the largest species of northern gulls. 

“Evidently a cliff builder,’ said Jansen, 
“from the fact that it is so much pointed 
at one end. 

“Do you see God’s hand in this, boys?” 
he added. 

No answer. 

“Tt is made thus by Nature, so that it 
can lie on a scarp of rock, with no danger 
of falling over into the sea if touched by 
the bird’s wing as she flies away.” 

He placed the egg, as he spoke, on the 
edge of the skylight, and flicked the thick 
end with his finger. 

The strange green egg turned round on 
a pivot, but fell not off. 

Jansen walked away, and left the lads 
to think. 

(To be continued.) 


A FORGOTTEN FRENCH INVASION. 


yor a hundred years azo, or, to be abso- 
} lutely ekact, on February 23, 1797, the 
foot of a forcign invader, for the last time but 
one, pressed the soil of our island. The 
same invader came again in the following year, 
making a descent upon Ireland, only to be 
overcome as signally and as ignominiously 
as upon the occasion to which we are about to 
direct attention. 
Just a hundred years ogo, many and many 
8 patriotic Briton feared that the country of 
his birth was indeed ina parlous state. The 
icatt Ogre, as we had Icarned to call 


By T. C. Heatu. 
(With Mluscrations by the AUTHOR.) 


Napoleon Bonaparte, was gaining victory 
after victory in the south of Europe, though, 
thanks to her brave tars, Britannia kept the 
empire of the seas. France had haughtily 
and insultingly refused England’s overtures 
for peace, and was boasting of her prepara- 
tions for invasion and of the horde of 
soldiers, intoxicated with conquest and 
thirsty for plunder, she was about to let 
loose upon these shores. The Bank of Eng- 
land was greatly embarrassed by reason of 
the large sums it had advanced to the 
Government, and the anxiety of everybody 


to withdraw his or her money, an anxiety 
brought about by fear of the threatened in- 
vasion. The taxes had been increased te 
meet the terrible expenses of war, until the 
nation staggered and groaned under the 
burden which had been heaped upon it. 
There was disaffection in the fleets which cul- 
minated shortly in the well-known mutiny at 
the Nore, and trouble in Ireland, to break out 
in rebellion before many months had elapsed. 
Things looked black indeed. 

Fortunately at no time in our history 
was the spirit of patriotism more in evidence, 
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and the readiness with which volunteer regi- 
ments had just been formed in every part of 
the Kingdom proved abundantly that the spirit 
which had manifested itself in the train-bands 
of the time of Cromwell was as active as ever, 
and as ready to assert itself when danger 
threatened. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when, 
on the aforesaid February 23, 1797, a bright 
sunny Wednesday of an unusually genial 
spring, a cry was raised along the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, * The French! the French!” 
a cry of terror to all who heard it, bringing 
to mind thetales with which the country had 
rung from end to end of the cruelties of the 
French in Napoleon’s Italian campaign, then 
just concluded. 

It was no false alarm either, for there, alittle 
way out at sea, were two frigates, a corvette 
and a lugger; but, although they carried 
English colours, the experienced eye of 
those dwellers by the sea, some of whom 
mayhap had met the froggies face to face in 
the ships of Howe on that glorious first of 
June but a few months before, saw through 
the trick, knowing by the build and trim of 
the craft that they never came out of an 
English dockyard, and by their handling 
that they were no British sailors who were 
on board. 

However, any uncertainty was shortly 
brought to an end, for as the vessels came 
abreast the little village of Goodwick, down 
went the Union Jack, and the hated tricolour 
fluttered its lines of red, white, and blue to 
the breeze, sending every vessel out to sea as 
fast as the wind would bear her. 

Presently, coming to an anchor off Pencaer, 
the Frenchmen began to make preparations 
for landing the hordes of soldiers who could 
be seen on board. 

Then away went messengers, mounted and 
on foot, hurrying in every direction with the 
news, and before long the roads around Fish- 
guard, which boasted a tiny fort and half a 
dozen poor little nine-pounders, were blocked 
with fugitives, carrying with them their most 
cherished possessions. Meanwhile, out to 
sea, or along the shore, crept various craft, 
carrying the news to the English side of the 
Bristol Channel. 

Spies had probably been at work, for the 
invaders made their way towards the only 
accessible landing-place for the point at 
which they were aiming, a lofty cliff, sur- 
rounded as to three of its sides by the sea, 
whilst it was easily defensible landward. 
Here they settled themselves, making sad 
havoe, foraging parties at once overflowing 
into the surrounding country, and appro- 
priating whatever was likely to be of service. 
Everything eatable and drinkable was carried 
off, and furniture and fences went to feed the 
roaring fires, at which they roasted the car- 
casses of the ill-fated cattle and poultry which 
fell into their hands, whilst their gluttonous 
feastings were waehed down with copious 
draughts of Spanish wine, brought likewise 
from the farmhouses and cottages. 

As it happened, every house in the neigh- 
bourhood had a plentiful supply of wine, for 
a vessel from Oporto had been wrecked off 
that very point a few weeks previously, 
and every house could boast of at least one 
barrel of the wine with which she had been 
laden. 

Indeed, the very fatness of the country 
had much to do with the easy and almost 
bloodless victory which eventually resulted. 
Pembrokeshire was a dairy farming county, 
and in every homestead were to be found 
cream and butter in large quantities, and 
fat geese, ducks, and fowls to the heart’s 
content. Added to all this, there was the 
wine. 

Now the majority of the invaders were the 
eweepings of the convict hulks of Brest, ac- 
customed for years to low food and irom 
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discipline. On the voyage they had been 
restricted to a couple of hard biscuits and 
half a pint of water per diem. As might be 
expected, they gave their appetites full swing. 
Poultry were actually boiled in butter in the 
camp kettles, wine was guzzled without stint, 
and before long most of the invaders were 
helplessly bilious or hopelessly intoxicated. 

In the meantime our countrymen were 
not idle. The Welsh, fiery as ever, had flown 
to arms, and as evening closed in the beacons 
around the coast were lighted, and points of 
fire began to blaze upon every headland. 
Every man was a patriot in those days, and 
the sight of their burning homesteads nerved 
the heart of the most timid and strengthened 
the sinews of the weakest. Off came the 
handles of scythes and sickles, and forthwith 
every blacksmith and carpenter was busy 
turning them iuto weapons of war. Down 
came the lead from the roofs of the churches, 
and eager workers laboured all through the 
night casting it into bullets with which to 
load the old shot guns and blunderbusses 
which could be got together. Every man, 
and many of the women, watched through the 
darkness for the attack which was expected. 

But there was no attack. All through 
the night the Frenchmen made no sign, and 
at noon of the next day, to the astonishment 
of everybody, the invading squadron weighed 
anchor and shortly disappeared beyond the 
horizon, leaving the troops they had landed 
to their fate. 

As evening approached help began to 
arrive. Lord Cawdor, at the head of his 
gallant yeomanry in their gorgeous uniforms, 
made their appearance. The gorgeous uni- 
forms did good service, inasmuch as Lord 
Cawdor and his handful of cavalry were 
taken by the French officers for the brilliant 
staff of a general commanding a large body 
of troops, and the courage of the invaders 
was by no means strengthened by the illu- 
sion. 

However, Lord Cawdor knew nothing of 
this, but proceeded to make the most of his 
small force of 750 men—yeomanry, militia, 
fencible infantry, with a few sailors and 
artillery—arranging them in battle array. It 
was not much of a force to stand against the 
1,400 of the enemy, seasoned troops as 
far as they knew, who had been landed. 
But presently pitmen, miners, and peasantry, 
as they got scent of what was in the wind, 
came in armed with picks, scythes, pitchforks, 
and anything else they could lay their hands 
on, to the number of a couple of thousand. 
Such was the martial spirit of the time that 
a minister who was conducting service in a 
village at some distance, on hearing the 
news, started with his whole congregation at 
his back to take their part in defending their 
native shores. 

Nor were the feminine portion of the com- 
munity to be denied a sight of whatever was 
going on, and this again happened fortu- 
nately. In those days the tall ‘‘ man’s hat” 
and red cloak, yet to be met with occasionally 
in remote parts of the Principality, were worn 
by every woman, and one of the officers was 
struck with the happy notion that the dames 
might be made of service. So he got the 
ladies to march about amongst the rocks and 
boulders in the distance, where they might 
very fairly pass for the scarlet-coated infantry 
of His Majesty King George the Third. 

The ruse was, to the fullest degree, success- 
ful, and Lord Cawdor by one means and 
another managed to delude the enemy into 
the belief that he had a force of ten thou- 
sand men under his command. But, many 
or few, he had made up his mind to storm 
the stronghold of the enemy on the Friday. 

Happily he was saved all trouble and 
bloodshed. The French officers, in view of 
the superior force they imagined to be in 
front of them. and looking at the deplorable 


condition of the wretched rabble under their 
orders, smarting probably also at the way in 
which they had been deserted by the ships, 
came to the conclusion that their wisest plan 
was to surrender. Just after sunset on the 
Thursday a flag of truce was hoisted, and the 
officer second in command came in with a 
letter from General Tate, the American 
ofticer who had charge of the expedition, to 
the effect that his troops would surrender on 
condition that they were sent back to Brest 
by the British Government. To this Lord 
Cawdor replied that if they did not at once 
lay down their arms unconditionally, he 
would attack them with his forces, and 
nothing could save them from being cut to 
pieces. 

So, on the morning of the 25th, the three 
days’ invasion came to an end. As the head 
of the column approached, the irate Welsh 
countrymen, unable to restrain their feelings, 
received their foes with fierce shouts of anger 
and much brandishing of pitchforks and 
other lethal weapons. At this the French- 
men halted, and in a panie began to 
screw their bayonets into their muskets, but 
Lord Cawdor galloped up to the peasantry, 
addressed them in Welsh, and the danger 
‘was over. 

The victory was almost—not quite—a 
bloodless one. Here and there Welshmen 
and Frenchmen had met, and the latter had 
generally gone down before the scythe or 
pitchfork of the former, but these instances 
were few, though numbers of bemuddled 
foragers were brought in, some of them so 
tipsy that they had to be tied upon the ponies 
of their captors. As for the ships, they were 
shortly afterwards captured off Ushant, and 
one of them, re-christened Fishguard, didduty 
at Sheerness till quite recently as the receiving 
ship. Forty-five carts were laden with the 
arms of the invaders, and a couple of the 
flint-lock muskets, with abayonet and sword, 
may be seen to this day in Tenby Museum. 
Moreover, the colours of the North Pembroke- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry proudly bear the 
word “Fishguard” in token of the service 
rendered by the troop. 

The question obviously arises: why so 
hopeless an expedition was embarked upon? 
There were some who thought it was a mere 
piece of insulting bravado to show Britannia 
that she was not quite so much mistress of 
the seas as she boasted; others that the 
French Government were anxious to get rid 
of a lot of worthless characters, and preferred 
that Great Britain should have the privilege 
of keeping them rather than that they should 
be at that expense themselves. 

But from documents that have since come 
to light, it is pretty clear that the intention 
was much more serious. The plan was to 
form a legion of picked soldiers and another 
of convicts. The latter were to burn Bristol. 
then the second town in the kingdom, and 
to devastate the surrounding country. The 
other legion was meanwhile to make a 
descent upon Ireland, where it was believed 
it would be welcomed by the people. It was 
also expected that the Welsh would side 
with the invaders, “‘ being poor, and therefore 
the more easy to rouse, as hunger mekes the 
poor discontented.” 

The worst effect of the invasion was the 
alarm it caused in London, where the news 
arrived a week afterwards—not, perhaps,such 
bad time for those days. Fearful of a general 
invasion, the Government authorised the 
Bank of England to suspend cash payments. 
and, asa consequence, twenty or more of the 
provincial banks closed their doors, and 
numbers of invocent people were ruined in 
consequence. 


I HAD been appointed manager of a large 

colliery upon the retirement, twelve 
months previously, owing to failing health 
and the weight of advancing years, of my old 
chief, under whom, as sub-manager, I had 
worked for nearly five years. 

The work was familiar enough, but I found 
that as chief a good many difficulties and 
responsibilities rested upon my shoulders 
which had not found a place there when I 
was merely a sub. However, upon the whole 
I was very well satistied with the change, and 
contented; for there had been a very sub- 
stantial increase in salary to make up for the 
added responsibility, and the work, with one 
or two exceptions, had gone cheerily and 
profitably forwards. 

One of the exceptions was the having come 
across what is technically called “a fault,” 
in one of the best seams of coal we were 
working, and which had been a source of a 
good deal of anxiety to me, and of expense to 
the company. 

For the benefit of those not quite fully up 
in coal-mining matters, it may be explained 
that o fault is a more or less abrupt break in 
the continuity of a seam of coal, the result 
probably of some tremendous upheaving or 
depressing force in such times as the earth was 
younger —interesting enough, doubtless, to 
the inquiring geologist, but a very different 
matter to the coal-getter, who finds his profit- 
able coal either petering out into worthless 
rubbish in the shape of clay and dirt, or sud- 
denly losing itself against s wall of rock. No 
option is there, however, in the matter; if 
the coal be worth the working, the fault must 
be driven through, in the hope of coming 
across the lost seam somewhere the other 
side ; the matter being further complicated by 
the uncertainty as to whether the broken end 
lie above or below the point of breakage—in 
other words, whether the shifting force has 
been a lifting or a depressing one. 

Anxious work for the manager is the 
deciding which ; for he may be directing his 
workings at a rise, upon the assumption 
that the coal is at a higher level, when it is 
all the while below him, or vice versd; 
at the best of times meaning money spent 
without return—a sin unpardonable in the 
eyes of colliery, in common with all other, 
directors. 

In this particular case of ours, after a good 
deal of lengthy consideration, we had deter- 
mined that the coal was above us, and I had 
consequently directed the workings at a rise, 
to meet it farther on. 

The fault had proved a good deal longer 
and more difficult to penetrate than we had 
anticipated, and although slight indications 
were come across, more particularly in the 
arrangement of the strata, that we were 
probably upon the right track, there was stiil 
no sign of the coal we were after, but we had 
been brought up, instead, by a most uncom- 
promising wallofrock. So hard, indeed, was 
it, that I had had to step out of the groove of 
our ordinarily used explosives, and order a 
specially powerful one, in the hope that it 
would prove more effective in our struggle 
with it; and the work had been for a few 
days at a standstill, pending its arrival. 
This was the state of things as I reviewed 
them one Saturday afternoon, with the week's 
work over. 

1 had arranged to go that evening to 
spend the Sunday, as I frequently did, with 
my old college friend, Tom Bryanston, a 
doctor in practice in a pleasant and pic- 
turesque little town upon the coast, thirty 
miles or so distant. Visits, these were, which 

l always looked forward to with pleasure, not 
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only on account of the complete tonic change 
in surroundings to those of my everyday life, 
but also because Tom, a first-rate geologist, 
took a great interest in matters pertaining to 
mining, in so far as they bore upon the dif- 
ferent and varied stratifications we came 
across in our operations. I had thoroughly 
posted him up, for instance, in this business 
of the “fault,” and he had cheered me up 
upon one or two occasions by decisively 
asserting, “ You must be going in the right 
direction, old man, and the coal you will 
certainly regain in due time.” 

Thinking vaguely over the matter, and our 
probable confab, it suddenly occurred to me 
that he was also a microscopist of no mean 
merit, and that his services in this direction 
might possibly be of use to me; and in this 
way, we had come across, in our operations, 
one or two thin veins of coal, but two or three 
inches thick, similar to those which I knew 
tounderlie the seam we had been working, 
and lost. Now, I thought that a microscopic 
comparison of these two different lots might 
lead to some pleasant confirmation, provided 
they were the same in microscopic structure, 
that we were all right in the direction in which 
we were going. Samples of both it was possible 
to obtain, and I determined to get them to take 
with me. The one, Iknew where to put my 
hand upon—in the surveyor’s room in the 
office, where they very sensibly kept, not only 
a record of the various strata gone through 
in the different sinkings, but also classified 
samples of the strata themselves. The others 
I could easily obtain also by a descent into 
the mine. 

But time running short, I found I would 
have to take both on my way to the station; 
so hurriedly dressing, packing a few indis- 
pensables in a small handbag, and telling 
my old housekeeper that I wouldn’t be home 
until Monday evening, off I started. Coming 
to the oflice, where they were busy paying the 
men—filing, a long black string, past the pay- 
window—I secured my one set of samples, 
and placed them in the bag, putting the bag 
itself away in a cupboard in my own private 
room until I should have returned from 
below. A word or two of chat with a 
member of the clerical staff I met on my 
way out, and I made my way to the pit- 
head. 

It was about the slackest time of the 
week, the work being practically over until 
Monday morning—until Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday morning, indeed, in this particular 
instance, for the following Monday, being 
the first one in the month, was acknow- 
ledged and regarded as a general collier 
holiday in the district. Tuesday being required 
by many to recruit from the fatigues of the 
holiday, meant that there wasn’t much in 
the way of work travelling on that day either, 
the only people engaged, barring the salaried 
staff, in the shape of sub-managers, over- 
men, and “firemen,” being a few timbermen 
and labourers. 

The banksman was about giving up his 
work—indeed, had given it up, and was 
putting on his coat in the lodge near the 
shaft mouth, when I came up. Upon my 
telling him that I was going down for a short 
time, he got me a lamp from the lamp-room 
near, signalled below in case anyone might 
be in the way, and a few seconds later I was 
let down by the engineman. 

At the bottom of the shaft were a couple 
of men—about the last in the pit, probably— 
who had just come along from their work, 
and were waiting to be raised. With mutual 
acknowledging nods, they entered the cage I 
had just descended in, and I started, “ put- 
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ting best foot foremost,” as I had half a mile 
or so to traverse before coming to the point 
at which I could get my specimens, in order 
to be out and away as soon as possible. In 
due course, after as careful an avoidance 
as possible, in my holiday clothes, of 
grimy surroundings, I came to the com- 
mencement of the “ fault,” and passed along 
the slightly inclining way, or “drift,” we 
had already driven nearly two hundred yards 
into it. 

I knew pretty well where to put my hand 
upon what I wanted, and soon had a small 
piece or two of the coal broken off and 
dropped into my pocket. As I was so near, 
I took a fancy to see how the “face”’ looked, so 
walked the remaining distance—about a 
hundred yards, until brought up by the rock. 
Yes, here it was, stern, hard, and obstinate- 
looking enough, glistening dully to the 
feeble light of the lamp I passed along its 
surface. But I am not to be beaten, I said 
decisively, as I turned to start upon the 
return journey; indeed, I had turned, and 
was engaged in trimming the wick of the 
lamp, to improve the light, prior to a brisk 
stepping out, when a heavy rumble from 
the long dark passage in front, followed 
almost immediately by a light cloud of 
dust, made my heart jump with a start to 
my throat. 

Had what I had, unconsciously, ever 
dreaded in my secret soul, an explosion, 
come at last? It looked very much like it; 
either an explosion or a heavy fall it must 
be; and, as soon as I had in a measure 
collected myself, I hurried onwards, to find 
out—only, however, to be brought up about 
eighty yards farther on by a mass of stone 
and rubbish completely blocking the passage. 

I tried to creep over it, but after pro- 
ceeding, with the extremity of effort and 
squeezing, ten or twelve feet, found it 
impossible to go farther, and had to worm 
my way backwards, with, if possible, greater 
labour and danger. 

Here was a fine plight to be in, trapped 
like a rat in a caved-in drain, and without a 
rat’s powers of finding a way out. 

I naturally felt very excited and upset for a 
while, and could give little connected thought 
to things; but after some little time, when 
the first burst of excitement had given way, 
I was able to sit down and think matters 
over with some measure of steadiness. 

I could not say whether there had been an 
explosion, and the fall the result of it, or 
whether the fall had taken place without it—- 
one of those which occasionally occur in 
mines, due to causes apparently beyond 
control. If there had been an explosion, I 
felt very thankful that it had not meant any 
loss of life, or very little, as there could have 
been very few, if any, in the mine just then. 
Anyhow, explosion or not, there was the fall 
very palpably in front of me, and black 
indeed appeared my prospects and chances, 
when I came to look upon them, and count 
them up. 

In the first place, what was the extent of 
the fall? Ifan extensive one, I knew from 
former experience what it would take in 
time and trouble to clear it away, both in 
the amount of loose stuff to be hauled away, 
and the care and caution. necessary in 
properly securing every foot of advance. 
Granted the fact of the fall having occurred 
being found out immediately, and the work 
of clearing taken briskly in hand, it would 
mean some time before I could be reached. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon me that no 
one in particular knew where I was. I had 
left home saying that I would not be beck 
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until Monday; and one of the office clerks I 
had told that I was off for a day or two's 
holiday. The banksman and the two 
colliers I had met at the shaft bottom were 
the only ones who knew I was down, and 
not one of them knew the part of the mine I 
had gone to. If there had not been an 
explosion, they would not give me a thought ; 
the first would have gone home until 
Monday or Tuesday morning, and the others 
would probably be holidaying until the same 
time, or later. A few days would certainly 
make it known that I was a missing man, 
but in the meantime what would become of 
me, caged up as I was, without food or water. 
To crown my miseries, my lamp, from lack 
of oil probably, with a useless warning 
flicker or two, went out. 

How I felt, what I did, for the next few 
hours I will say nothing of—indeed, how 
could I give anything in the shape of a cohe- 
rent account of what must have been so very 
incoherent. I remember walking, or stum- 
bling rather, about a good deal, lying down 
for spells long or short, listening intently for 
a possible noise from the other side of the 
fall; but all tonopurpose. The darkness and 
gloom of a sealed vault could not have been 
more absolute—indeed, probably not so 
absolute, for I was as good as buried at a 
depth of over a hundred yards in the earth. 

The fireman in his morning’s round would, 
at the latest, discover the fall, but would the 
work of clearing be taken in hand at once? 
Probably not, the day being Sunday ; Mon- 
day’s being a holiday would mean another 
day gone, possibly Tuesday also. And the 
place it had occurred in not being a main 
way, but leading to work temporarily sus- 
pended, there was nothing very pressing in 
the clearing. My only feeble chance lay in 
being able to attract the notice of the 
fireman when he went his rounds. But how 
was that to be done? Shouting suggested 
itself, and very soon dismissed itself also, 
for, granted the possibility of making a 
shout heard through the mass of material of 
unknown extent lying in front of me—and 
sound travels but feebly through rock—how 
was I to know the time of his arrival? 
Feebler still the chances seemed with the 
thinking over them, and in a fit of despair I 
changed my sitting position to a lying-down 
one, when, utterly wearicd out, I must have 
dropped off into a long and uneasy sleep, 
for upon awaking, and feeling the hands of 
my watch for the time, I found it was nearly 
half-past three. 1 had been down nearly 
twelve hours, and yet, strange to say, the 
time actually seemed shorter than it had 
really been. 

Getting up out of my lying position, which 
had by this become a very cramped one, 
resting my hand upon the floor for support, 
it came into contact with an iron pipe lying 
there, near the side. Ah! I thought, here is 
possibly something to drink, any way. The 
why and wherefore of the pipe was this. It 
having been proved that the force of an ex- 
plosion is very much intensified and spread 
by the coal-dust caught up and made white 
hot in the swirl of flame and disturbance of 
air caused by it, it is the practice in “ fiery ” 
mines to remove the dust regularly, and, in 
addition, to water all places where dust ac- 
cumulates, or is likely to accumulate. This 
is done in the chief roadways by carrying a 
small iron pipe along the floor, close to one 
side, and fixing at regular intervals in it 
secondary pieces of pipe, two or three feet 
high, the nozzles of these second ones being 
pierced by a very fine hole, and each con- 
trolled by a stop-tap. Given a good head 
of water for pressure in the main pipe, 
turning the tap of the smaller branch, fixed 
in it, means the delivery of a very fine 
and powerful spray, which, diffusing itself 

round, carried along, and broken up by 
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the air current, effectually damps and lays 
the dust in its surrounding area, and, 
in addition, fulfils the useful function of 
cooling and purifying the air. Out of the 
chief roads, dust-watering is also regularly 
carried out by means of barrels (fixed 
upon trams), filled at conveniently placed 
taps. 

It was one of these watering-pipes that my 
hand had providentially touched. We had 
carried the pipe along with us intothe “ fault” 
workings; for although not in the coal, and 
troubled with but little dust, we had been 
doing a good deal of blasting, and had found 
a plentiful supply of water at hand a great 
convenience in damping the area near and 
around a shot hole before firing. We had 
not, however, fixed sprays upon it, but used 
a standpipe, furnished with a tap, which was 
shifted to the end section of pipe all along as 
we advanced. 

Was the pipe broken or not? Going back 
to the end of the pipe, I turned the tap. To 
my joy, there was a steady gush and fall of 
water; the pipe, lying upon the ground, and 
close to the side wall, had escaped being 
broken—a very lucky thing for me as it 
turned out. After a long and satisfying 
drink, I was about to turn off the water 
again, when a thought suddenly flashed 
through my mind that straightened me up in 
an instant, and gave the first jot of comfort 
I had as yet experienced. Thin, painfully 
thin, I could not but admit it was; but 
still a chance, and, as such, most keenly 
welcome. It was that of utilising the un- 
broken pipe-connection as a means of com- 
munication with the other side of the fall 
-—the side of the living world to me. Our 
chief mechanic—in o rough way an un- 
doubted genius—had, a short while before, 
introduced into the line of pipe, near the 
shaft bottom, an original kind of water meter, 
by noting the hands upon the dial of which 
it could be exactly seen how much water was 
passing, and how much had passed, through 
—in other words, whether the sprays had 
been properly opened and the water barrels 
fully at work. It had proved such a useful 
and convenient addition, that the firemen 
(the first men down in the morning) had 
orders to enter the registration in their 
reports each day, giving thus readily, upon 
comparison of one reading with the last, the 
manner in which the mine had been each day 
watered, 

I left the tap open, allowing the water to 
run, in the hope of the waste being noticed 
and sought for, the further development of 
my plan resting upon this taking place; if 
not noticed, why, in all probability, I must die. 

There was no danger from the accumu- 
lating of water, for in the stretch between me 
and the damming material in the road 
farther on, there was plenty of room and rise 
to allow for a good deal of storage; and 
besides, I had the power to stop the inflow at 
any time by merely closing the tap. The air, 
too, I noted, remained sweet and good; there 
was plenty blocked off for my use, or a filtra- 
tion to some degree through the fall. 

Whilst there is life there is some action of 
mind and hope, so I sat down, with my 
head and ear against the standpipe, in better 
spirits than before. The fireman would soon 
be at his rounds, doing his duty of thoroughly 
examining all his district—more particularly 
for indications of gas—before other workers 
were allowed down. 

Long, painfully long, the time seemed in 
waiting, trying to calculate up chances 
favourably, but without much success, as my 
thoughts kept wandering from one thing to 
another—more particularly resting upon the 
contrast between my present state and the 
pleasure I had anticipated in my visit to my 
friend. But suddenly, click, click, click at 
myear. Yes, sure enough, they were breaking 


the pipe-connection on the other side, as I 
had hoped, so as to plug the pipe and stop 
the waste of water. Now was the moment 
for me, or never ; 80, with a stone, held in 
readiness in my hand, I struck heavily and 
deliberately three times upon the pipe on the 
ground. A pause; then a hesitating couple 
of taps again, which I made haste to reply to 
with two, adding, after the slightest of 
intervals, four more. To my joy they were 
replied to by four, followed by a rain of 
strokes—a crash, and, with a thinning 
dribble, my tap ceased running. 

The pipe had been broken. An idea struck 
me; thesame one, strange to say, had struck 
the man the other side, I found out after- 
wards, and was the cause of his breaking the 
pipe so quickly. It was that of using the 
pipeasaspeaking-tube. With a hard wrench 
I started the standpipe, unscrewed it, and, 
clapping my mouth to the hole in the larger 
pipe, now empty, yelled out as loud a“ hullo” 
as I could muster. Putting my ear to the 
hole, after a brief pause came the question, 
“In the name of God, who’s there?” I, 
readily recognising the voice of Brown, one 
of the firemen, very soon and very joyfully 
replied. 

Communication thus once established, the 
rest was easy. Hard enough to deal with the 
men oftentimes were, but they loyally made 
up for it now in my need and peril, for such 
work as immediately followed Brown's 
discovery has but rarely been seen under- 
ground—or above-ground either, as far as 
that goes. But, spite of all exertions made, 
and risks run, in pushing the work on at all 
costs, it was twenty-four hours before, a good 
deal shaken and weakened, I was walking, 
with the help of Brown’s arm, in the blessed 
sunlight of early morning again—walking 
away from the pit mouth through a small 
crowd of men looking curiously at me as they 
made way for us to pass through, which, 
having done, they clustered together again, 
and gave three hearty cheers. 

There had been no explosion, but merely 
the heavy fall. The fireman, reading the 
water-dial as usual on his way in, was 
surprised to see one of the indicating long 
hands quiver a little, and move forward; 
staying to observe more closely, he found 
further movement, indicating a flow of water 
through. Something wrong, evidently, for 
Sunday morning first thing, and no work on, 
when all the outlets should be closed—a tap 
left running or a pipe broken. As a result, 
he kept special watch forthe waste. Coming 
to the fall, and noticing a little flow of water 
from under it—some of the water having 
found a devious way through—he came 
to the natural, but false, conclusion that 
the pipe had been broken by the fall itself. 
He had made up his mind, he said, to turn 
the water off at the main stop-cock, on his 
way to the surface to report the fall to his 
immediate superior, when, remembering that 
on that day and the next, there being no 
regular work on, it had been arranged to 
have an extra clearing of dust and rubbish 
from the roadways and roadsides, for which 
water would be needed, to delay matters as 
little as possible he had determined to break 
the pipe and plug it himself. Soon finding 
a hammoer in the nearest collier’s stall, and a 
blocking “sprag” (a hard piece of wood 
tapered at both ends, used for brakeing a 
tram), he had returned to do the job 
“Startled to his bones,” he confessed he 
was at the responding taps to his own, and 
very much inclined to clear out straight 
off; but being a hard and clear-headed 
man, his reason soon got the better of his 
terror, and enabled him to quickly gues: 
at the true solution of the tapping and state 
of things. 

His level-headedness I acknowledged 2 
little later by thé present of a gold watch, 
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and such a pushing of his interests, that he 
is now himself the very successful manager 
of a large colliery in the neighbourhood. 

A visit to my friend, lengthened to a fort- 
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night, put me squarely upon my legs again, 
although when I left, at the end of that time, 
he told me, for the first time, that the first 
evening he thought he would have had the 


job of pulling me through an attack of brain 
fever, the first symptoms of which, he said 
were decidedly in evidence when I came to 
him. 
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‘ack and Bert Benoit lived in as lonely a 
eJ spot as can well be imagined, In the 
north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on a 
high barren rock, is perched the Bird Light- 
house, of which their father was the keeper. 

There are two Bird Rocks, the Greater and 
the Less, but except for the family of the 
lighthouse keeper and Peter Lefebre, the 
aged assistant, there were no human beings 
on the steep islets. The gulls, puftins, and 
sea-birds innumerable flapped about the 
grey walls of the Beacon, as little fearsome 
as though its rocky sides were but the sheer 
coast cliffs in whose crannies they made their 
homes. For months at a stretch the iso- 
lated family heard no other sound of living 
creatures. On rare occasions a_ fishing 
smack would beat cautiously up to the shore 
(for there are but about twenty days in the 
year when a landing can be safely effected), 
and every six months a steamer sent by the 
Canadian Government brought supplies. 
Beyond this, the family were completely shut 
off from communication with the mainland. 

Scores of half-hidden reefs surround the 
islets, and, in times gone by, many good 
vessels have been caught on their weedy yet 
jagged edges, and hundreds of men have 
been drowned in the foamy green water that 
frets the dark-caverned shore. 

The lads took an active part in the routine 
of work at the lighthouse, filling the great 
lamps, oiling the ponderous machinery, 
polishing the thick glass windows, and, in 
stormy weather, taking their turns at the 
signal gun that all vessels within hearing 
distance might be warned away. It was an 
unusual life for young boys, and both Keeper 
Benoit and his wife were troubled over the 
fact that their children were fast growing to 
manhood with but such little educational 
advantages as they could give them in the 
intervals of their busy lives. The boys were 
needed at home, for they eaved the wages of 
a second assistant by their work, and, in the 
event of their being sent to school, there 
would be their board bills as well as their 

+ other necessary expenses to be met. 

With Mr. Benoit’s small salary the chance 
for such schooling seemed but small, yet 
each member of the family was pondering 
some scheme which should solve the pro- 
blem. Jack, the elder son, a lad of fourteen, 
was fully aware of his deprivation, as he 
struggled through the magazines and books 
which were sometimes a weleome addition 
to the Government stores, and he longed 
unspeakingly for a chance to get the coveted 
learning. Bert, the younger brother, was 
less troubled over the disadvantages of 
island life. He was a jolly, rosy lad of ten 
years of age, fearless and robust. 

One morning, early in the month of 
March, a terrific outcry came from the Little 
Bird Rock. The barren reef was well 
covered with snow, and though there was 
scarcely a patch of it to be seen, yet the 
islet glittered like ice in the morning sun. 
Thousands of sea-birds were crowded 
together on its surface—the glistening plu- 
mage of the gannets and murrs, with their 
hosts of sea-friends, caught and reflected the 
fun’s rays. Now and then a squabble arose 
between the feathered tribes, and the sun- 
‘sams gleamed on the fierce, fighting crea- 
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tures, while their shrill cries resounded for 
miles. 

Jack watched the scuffle with less interest 
than his lively brother, until suddenly a 
bright idea crossed his mind. ‘ Bert,’’ he 
exclaimed, “ that row isn’t for nothing. De- 
pend upon it there’s something big going 
on in Birdland. I believe the tloe is 
coming.” 

With one impulse the lads rushed up the 
narrow winding stair leading to the Beacon, 
where they found their father making care- 
ful observations with his great field-glass. 
His practised eye easily discerned the black 
dotted ice which was rapidly drifting towards 
them. 

“ Boys,” he said slowly, ‘‘ maybe your 
schooling is out on yonder floe, for the black 
spots mean seals, and seals mean oil and 
skins, and they mean money.” 

The lads could have danced with joy— 
Jack, because a chance that might mean his 
education was nearing him, and Bert, for 
delight that there was active work to be 
done in which he would have a share. 

In an hour's time the drift ice had banked 
against the lesser rock. Hundreds of seals 
pluyed awkwardly with each other on the 
slippery cakes. Others basked contentedly 
in the sun, rousing only to give a short 
snapping bark when, in the crowding of the 
ice-tloe, the comfort of a steady bed was 
denied them. Above the grinding of the 
broken ice arose the shrill cry of the alarmed 
birds, who huddled stupidly together on the 
Little Rock. 

Mr. Benoit carefully marked out a plan of 
action. With the aid of his wife and old 
Peter, the great slung-box was made ready 
alongside an open window. Into this he and 
the boys scrambled, crouching on its rough 
floor, and, with Mrs. Benoit staying the crank, 
slowly, link by link, the chain unwound, 
lowering them until they had reached in 
safety the foot of the cliff. Chopping 
the little skiff free from the rocky cove 
to which the ice had bound it, they rowed 
swiftly to the Little Bird Rock. Then 
grasping the clubs with which they had pro- 
vided themselves, Mr. Benoit and Bert 
leaped upon the ice cakes. The seals blinked 
stupidly, and made little effort to escape the 
death-blows which fell thick and fast. 

Jack remained in the boat, holding it in 
position and throwing on board the dead 
animals they tossed him. In half an hour 
the little skiff was full. He rowed rapidly 
to the lighthouse, loaded the slung-box with 
a heavy freight, and watched it move slowly 
upwards. Again and again he made the 
homeward trip, and each time the heavy box 
was hoisted to the window. 

The seal-killing was exciting work, and 
the cold air exhilarating. Three hours 
passed rapidly. There were still scores of 
seals to be had. The animals now made 
some show of fight, stumbling awkwardly on 
the shore rocks, barking shrilly, and show- 
ing their white teeth, or diving to avoid the 
blows. A cloud of birds descended from the 
cliffs and circled above the seal-slayers, 
uttering incessant, blood-curdling cries. 

A strong current seemed suddenly to set 
in, and the boat began to drift, despite Jack’s 
best efforts to hold it fast. As he turned 


out, “I'l! follow the floe! 


homeward with another load he saw a sight 
which in a moment put his boyhood far 
behind him. 

Close by was another ice-floe, larger and 
denser than the first. It was bearing straight 
for him. Ina few minutes his boat would 
be caught and crushed. He shouted loudly 
to his father and brother, but, in the excite- 
ment, or, perhaps, because of the tumult of 
the birds, they did not heed him. With 
mighty efforts he pulled the clumsy boat ov; 
of the ever-narrowing strip of water. Then. 
crash! behind him came almost instantly 
the report of the meeting masses. 

The shock shivered through the ice to the 
shore, and roused the seal-killers to the 
danger of their situation. Their first 
thought, which was for Jack's safety, was 
soon set at rest, for the lad was signalling 
them anxiously from the farther edge of the 
floe. A serious trouble at once arose. The 
great ice cakes on which they stood, jarred 
by the shock, quivered, dipped uneasily, and 
then the whole mass was swiftly sucked 
again into the current on its southward 
journey. 

It is a perilous thing to stand on a jagged 
ice-block bound on an unknown voyage. 
Both father and son realised that their only 
safety lay in speedy action, yet neither dared 
to stir until Jack’s young voice rang lustily 
Come you to the 
edge!" It was no easy matter to leap from 
block to block over the slippery, ever-moving 
seals, but their chance for life lay in doing 
so, and at last, almost utterly exhausted, 
they gained the outer edge. 

Jack, meanwhile, was in constant peril. 
There was always the danger of the sharp 
pointed rocks whose heads rose needle-like 
in the water. Fortunately. the long snake- 
like trails of seaweed, which had caught on 
their pinnacles, warned him of their near- 
ness. The rapidly moving current drew his 
boat too easily along, and it was only with a 
great effort that he veered in his course to 
avoid the ponderous ice-fragments which 
seemed demoniacally intent on wedging his 
boat to the main mass. A collision with 
either rock or ice-block would have been 
instant death. Sometimes a cake would 
catch on a pointed rock, and would 
spin twice or thrice before making a head- 
Jong rush to join the floe. He soon found 
that his best hope lay in getting out of the 
current in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ice, and in changing his course he 
found himself left far behind the fast-moving 
ice-floe. 

High up in the open window of the light 
house Mrs. Benoit stood straining her eyes 
at the fearful sight. Old Peter turned away 
from her white face, in which the helpless 
horror of the situation was reflected. Then. 
taking the field-glass, he watched Jack in 
his efforts to row out of the current, while 
the two figures on the ice-cakes were each 
moment drifting farther away. Old Peter's 
heart sickened at the prospect, and the tear- 
drops gathered unbidden in his faded eyes. 
Then, with an evident effort, he said grufity : 
“Our business is to get the slung-box 
down, ma’am.” 

Together they rapidly cleared the box, heap 


_ ing the wet seals on the white scoured floor. 


Peter watched Mrs. Benoit closely. Then 
he added carelessly, “ And maybe I'd better 
go too. There’ll be help needed there,” and, 
with a shrewd look, “I'd go in a minute, 
could I be sure there’d be no fainting up 
here; for there'll be a good firm hand and a 
stout heart needed before this business is 
done for."” 

Mrs. Benoit almost pushed him to the 
window in her anxiety to be of use. “Go! 
go!’’ she cried ; “you can trust me—I shall 
be so strong! I shall not faint.” 

Peter climbed into the box, and the anxious 
woman sent it spinning downwards. Then 
catching up the glass, she watched the tragedy 
which was being enacted so near at 
hand. The current which bore along the 
ice-cakes seemed to move faster and faster, 
out-distancing Jack’s best efforts to keep 
abreast. Her husband and Bert were stand- 
ing on the very edge of the floe. She could 
distinguish their figures though their 
features were mercifully hidden from her. 
Then, oh! could it be? Surely her eyes had 
deceived her! She looked again and again, 
rubbing the glasses on her gown, and twist- 
ing the thumb-screw frantically. There 
were no figures on the ice. Could it be that 
her husband and son had missed their foot- 
ing and were at that instant struggling for 
their lives? She reeled against the wall 
nearly unconscious! Then, as in a dream, 
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she heard herself replying to old Peter—‘“ I 
shall be so strong—I shall not faint.” 

The remembrance of her promise nerved 
her to her task. She laid down the glass 
and fell on her knees, voicing at last the 
prayer which her heart had been silently 
offering up. 

The father and son had decided to make 
a desperate effort to swim to the boat. They 
plunged boldly into the icy water. The 
shock nearly paralysed their exhausted 
bodies. An undertow from the travelling 
mass threatened continually to draw them 
under. Little splinters from the ice-fields 
dogged their way, and in the dazzling light 
it was almost impossible to tell the direction 
of the boat. At last, close to them, came 
an outstretched oar, and in another minute 
the dripping sealers, stumbling over the 
spoil on the skiff’s bottom, were making for 
home as fast as Jack’s young arms could 
carry them. His strength had nearly failed 
him as he drew near the Beacon. How 
could he, single-handed, lift his helpless 
father and brother into the slung-box ? 

Just as this thought came to torment him, 
he heard Peter's cheery “ Hullo! ” 

At the sound of another voice his courage 
was renewed. Mr. Benoit was soon placed 
on board, and, single-handed, his wife turned 
the great crank that brought him safely 
home. It was a terrible pull, the ascent 
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occupying nearly a half-hour, and old Peter, 
fearing that her strength might give out 
altogether, sent Jack up on the next trip, 
that his vigorous arms might turn the crank 
more swiftly. Another upward journey, and 
Bert was safely landed; then another, for 
which the efforts of the entire family, strong 
or weak, were required, and old Peter, sitting 
upon a heap of seals, appeared at the window. 

When he had safely landed, Mrs. Benoit 
swooned in dead earnest, and the first care 
was for her welfare. While Mr. Benoit busied 
himself with her, and old Peter attended to 
the seals, the boys made up a roaring fire, 
ladled out hot broth from the soup pot, and 
got out dry clothing for all. 

The keeper and his sons had fought 
valiantly that day against terrible odds, but 
as all were well and strong, there were no ill 
results. The profits from the seals were 
excellent, and in the summer time, when 
the lads began their school on the mainland, 
they thought little of the adventure, in 
which, to their father’s watchful eye, they 
had shown pluck and perseverance which 
would surely later on win-recognition in the 
world. And sometimes when their mother 
hears the screeching of the birds on Little 
Rock, there comes to her a vision of the 
perilous position in which her loved ones 
were placed. 

C. F. Fraser. 
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ELECTRIC TOYS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


By Recrnarp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electric Trumpet,” “ The Electric Drum,” ete., etc. 


At: made the car and rails, we now 

have to consider the battery by which 
the mechanism is to be worked. As I con- 
stantly receive questions from various 
readers as to the construction of batteries, 
and, amongst others, the bichromate battery, 
I propose to give complete instructions as to 
the making of one in an effective style, 
which will not only do for this purpose, but 
also for any other to which it is required in 
the way of driving models, etc. 

To make it we first require three large 
jam jars. These are the sort in which two 
pounds of jam are sold in the shops. You 
can probably get them from the cook. If 
she objects, you can tell your “ Mater”’ or 
“Pater,” the “ Boss,” the ‘“ Governor,” or 
anything else you like, that though “ Family 
Jars” are usually very objectionable, these are 
an absolute necessity to the scientific studies 
of youth. When you have got them, you 
will probably find that they measure about 2} 
inches in diameter, and 5} inches deep. This 
is inside measurement. You now want two 
pieces of carbon 6 inches by 14 inch. 
These will cost you sixpenceeach. You want 
two for each jar, so it will be three shillings 
altogether. You will also require, for each 
jar, a piece of zinc. These you can get 
from any ironmonger probably quite as 
cheap as, and possibly cheaper than, you can 
from an electrical dealer’s. They are to 
measure 7 inches by 14 inch. They 
should be of the thickest zinc plate that the 
ironmonger can supply you with—between +; 
and 4 of an inch, according to my own ex- 
perience. At the dealer’s it costs ninepence 
per pound, or, if amalgamated, twopence per 
pound extra. You can amalgamate them 
for yourself, or leave them alone, as with 
this battery I do not design you to leave 
them in the solution when not in use, 


PART IIl.—-THE BATTERY. 


so no action can go on then. If you want 
to leave them in the solution for any length 
of time they ought to be amalgamated ; this 
you can do by rubbing them over with a 
piece of rag dipped in dilute sulphuric acid 
and then spreading over them a little 
metallic mercury, or, a8 we used to call it in 
my younger days, “quicksilver.” This will 


Fic, 16.—Virw or Top oF CELL BEFORE SCREWING 
oN StpPorts FoR ZINC. 


8, slit for zinc to drop through ; w, W, wood to which 
carbons are attached ; 8,1, B, thin sheet brass con- 
necting carbons and terminal; 8, binding-ecrew 
terminal. Position of screws shown by dotted lines. 


gradually spread all over the surface in an 
even coating, and sink into the zinc. They 
are put on one side and allowed to dry. 
When dry they are ready for use. 

We now want two covers to go at the tops 
of the jars. These are made of wood about 
# of an inch thick, and in diameter about 4 
inches. The exact size is not of course of 
very great importance. They must be large 


enough, however, to cover the tops of the 
jars. 

In these covers three slits have now to be 
cut, one in the centre, and one on each side 
of it, to accommodate the zincs and the 
carbons. In fig. 16 you will see the 
Positions of these slits—that is to say, they 
are in the centre at H, and on each side, 
where the carbons are shown atc,c. The 
centre slit will, therefore, have to be about 
1 inch long by } or 3 inch wide, and those 
on each side will have to be about 1§ inch 
long, by § inch wide, the usual thickness of 
the carbon being } inch; if yours is not 
that thickness you must make the hole to 
suit what you have. 

You now have to fix carbons and zincs in 
their respective places. 

The former are firmly fixed to the covers, 
as they are not required to be moved unless 
we are cleaning the battery, or do not want it 
again for some time; the latter have to be 
taken out whenever the battery is notin use, 
so they must be movable. I propose to show 
you how to do this in such a way as to enable 
you to keep the battery fixed up as far as the 
carbons are concerned, but to remove the 
zines, so that as soon as these latter are in- 
serted the battery will begin to work. To 
do this the carbons are connected together 
by a thin piece of sheet brass, of which you 
had a supply for making the motor. You 
must cut a piece of this about 10 inches long 
and 4 inch wide. Or at least it must be long 
enough to go round as described presently, 
and meet together at the ends, thus forming 
a circle, or oval, round the carbons. If you 
look at fig. 16, you will see what I mean it 
to do; it is shown by the black line 3,8. To 
fix the carbons in their position we want two 
little blocks of wood about } inch in thickness 
and 2% inches long. These are secured to 
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the cover by screws, the carbons being first 
fastened to them by screws at the top (if you 
have not got holes in the carbons you must 
make them with a brace, or similar instru- 
ment, taking great care, as they are very 
liable to split), in such a position that when 
the wooden blocks are fixed to the cover the 
carbon plates will be inside, and facing each 
other. You will see their positions at c,c in 
fig. 16. Before you fix them on, however, 
you must insert the band of brass sheet under 
each, so as to connect them together, as 
shown. When fixed on, the carbons will be 
about } inch from the bottom of the jar, or 


Fia. 17.—Vmw oF Top or Crit AFTER SmDE Preces 
To SUPPORT ZING HAVE BEEN FASTENED ON, 
W, W, wood ; z, zin brass sheet connecting 
earbons, 


less if the glass goes up much in the centre, 
but they ought not to touch the bottom. We 
now want a strip of brass sheet of the shape 
shown by the bottom 8 in the sketch—that is 
about 24 inches long and @ inch wide—which 
acts as a connecting link between the carbons 
and a binding-screw, which is inserted at « in 
the sketch. The end of this is placed under 
the carbon at the side, as shown. When it 
is fastened down, the end is terminated by a 
binding-screw (of what is called the 
“straight” pattern, or the “telegraph” 
pattern if preferred), to which future wires 
are connected. The carbons are, of course, 


Fig. 18,—Suare op Srert Brass To Forw Coxtact 
WITH Zixc AND TNpING-nchew, 


S, slit for zinc to drop through; H, hole for 
binding-screw, 
dropped through the holes, before fixing 
down the wood blocks, and ought thus to be 
held parallel to each other down their whole 
length. The appearance of the arrangement 
at this point is shown by fig. 16. 

_Two pieces of wood 3 inches long, 13 inch 
wide, and about } inch thick are now to be 
fastened on the top of the little blocks, so as 
to project over the edge so far as to leave a 
little hole in the centre, in which the zine 
can slip up and down. These thus support 
the plate of zine in a vertical position when 

- ted in its place. But before finally ending 
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it off we have to cover it with a piece of thin 
brass of the old type. This can be shaped 
like fig. 18, a slit being cut in the centre as 
shown. This is inserted under the screws 
which hold the two side pieces in their 


Fia, 19.—METHOD OF CONNECTING THIN SHERT BRARS 
ON THE SUPPORTS, AND ZINC, (Sectional diagram.) 


A, top view ; B, side view; 8,8, 8, screws holding wood 
together ; z, zinc; w, wood ; ¥, F, brass foil. 


position, thus securing it in its place. The 
“ tail” is then bent down, as shown in fig. 17, 
and another binding-screw inserted at the 
end marked u (fig. 18). You have thus a 


Fia. 20.—CELL oF Batrery. (Section.) 
Fr, 7, carbon plates; x, gine plate; 7, zine terminal : 
¢, carbon termi Position of screws as shown in 
section. 


binding-screw connected with the carbons 
and another connected with the brass at the 
top. We now take two pieces of wood 2} 
inches by 1 inch by 1 inch, and two pieces 


shown in b (fig. 19). The other, a (fig. 19) 
shows the aspect of the zinc as seen from 
the top when it is in position. Now when 
the wires are connected with zinc terminal 
on one side and carbon terminal on the 
other, in each case—c to z, c to z, c to z— 
there is left a wire from a zinc and a carbon 
ateach end. It follows that when the zines, 
with their brass connections, are dropped 
into their places, the brass on the blocks on 
each side of the zinc, coming in contact with 
that on the top of the wood over the carbons, 
makes a connection with the binding-screw on 
that side, and the circuit is completed as 
soon as the last one isdroppedin. Therefore, 
if the battery is left connected with the two 
binding-screws on the rails, the minute the 
last zinc is in, the car, if on the rails, begins 
its tour round the circle. By disconnecting 
the wires it can be made to stop anywhere 
required—e.g. in a “station,” or any similar 


Fig. 22.—Swires. 
4,8, studs ; Pr, pillar supporting arm of brass ; w, wire 
to pillar ; 8, wire to stud ; H, handle at end of arm. 


arrangement. The relative positions of zinc 
and carbons is shown in fig. 20, also binding- 
screws, etc. 

The whole battery can be inserted in a box, 
80 as to keep it free from dust, and render it 
easily carried about. The size of the box 
can be either 9 inches deep, by 5 inches wide, 
by a foot and a half long, or 94 inches square, 
by 9 inches deep, all inside measurements. 
In the former case the jars go alongside, as 
in the picture, and in the latter they go two 
abreast, to form a square. Take care the 
bottom of the box is strong and well fastened 
to the sides, as if the battery, which is rather 
heavy, came through, the results of spilling 
the sulphuric acid and the bichromate of 
potash might be disastrous. 

At each end of the box you can have a 
binding-screw, as shewn in the picture, and 
to these are fixed two wires, which go to the 


Fic. 21.—BaTTery COMPLETE, ENCLOSED IN Box. 


B,B, binding-screws ; c,c,c, carbon terminals; z, 7,7, zinc terminals. 


of our ever-useful brass foil measuring 23 
inches by 2 inches. This latter is then bent 
at right angles, in half, and fastened on two 
sides of the wood by small nails. The 
Position is shown by ¥, F in B (fig. 19). When 
this is done the zincs are put between the 
two pieces of wood, in such a position that 
the surface of the brass foilis incontact with 
one side of the zinc, and the other part of 
the foil comes at the bottom ; this position is 


terminals of the rails. The fourth jar is, as 
you will see, not used for acell of the battery : 
the object of this one is to hold the zincs 
when they are taken out of the jars. They 
are dropped into this jar (which is filled with 
clean water pretty often), and remain there 
till they are wanted again, unless they will 
not be required for some time, in which case 
they had better be taken out and dried. 

Just one more point. I said just now that 


when it was desired to make the car stop on 
che rails at any given point it could be done 
vy disconnecting the wires. A better plan is 
o manufacture a small switch, which can be 
‘astened either to the side of the battery box 
or under the base of the rails. In the latter 
sase it is interposed between the wire coming 
‘rom one of the rails and the terminal of that 
side, to which another wire goes. Thus, when 
soth terminals are connected with the battery, 
on putting on the switch the current is com- 
oleted, and the car starts. In the former 
vase one wire from one terminal of the 
yattery goes to one terminal of the switch, 
and from the other terminal of the switch a 
wire goes to the rails. If you adopt this 
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T= as you will at once see, can be turned 
at any rate of speed, but whatever the rate 
tis turned its revolutions should be regular, 


the wheel being placed directly behind the sun 
for example and very near to it, and strongly 
illuminated with whatever light you may use. 
The lines that form the spiral will then 
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Fig. 7. 


appear through the spaces cut out in the sun, 
and seem to proceed from its centre to its 
circumference, and will resemble sparks of 
fre that incessantly succeed each other. 
The same effect will be produced by the star, 
or by any other figure, where the fire is not to 
sppear as p' ing to the circumference 
‘rom the centre, but to represent fires that 
Jow from the circumference to the centre. 
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course, you will be able to turn on the 
current, and start the car, from a distance, 
which will produce rather a mysterious effect 
on the minds of the beholders, if uninitiated 
in electrical work. To be sure of starting 
when the current is turned on, it will be 
necessary to put the motor so as to be 
attracted by the magnet. 

In any case the switch can be made as 
shown in fig. 22. a and 8 are studs of brass, 
connected with screws behind the base, # is 
a brass spring supported by a pillar p, which 
can be made to connect with a or B as re- 
quired; a wire goes from the pillar, and 
another from the stud 8. The stud 4 is only 
for symmetry’s sake in this case, but if ever 


ARTIFICIAL FIREWORKS, 
By a Drawinc-Room SHowman, 


PART IL. 


Refer to figs. 6 and 7 for the cut-through 
scenes and the double spiral wheel behind 
them (fig. 8). 

It is easy to conceive that by this method 
almost every kind of catherine-wheel may 
be imitated. 

For example, a wheel of three, four, or 
more spirals, and your sun and stars 
varying in design, to show a cascade or 
fountain of golden fire. Have a cut scene 
as fig. 9.; the centre pieces can be supported 
by thin wire, the same that is bound 
round small bouquets, and glue the ends 
into the back of the scene. Instead now of 
using a wheel, have a paper curtain tixed 
on to rollers as fig. 10, with a small wire 
handie at the end of each roller, the 
curtain to have a series of slits cutinit. This 
being turned downwards will give a falling 
motion or cascade of fire; for a fountain of 
fire the blind would have to be wound up- 
wards. 

Now as to colours, which is a matter of 
importance, rendering possible some fine 
effects, these colours may be reduced to four 
principal ones. The first is that of jets of 
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you want a “two-way” switch it may be 
utilised by also attaching a wire to the screw 
which holds that to the base. 

This ends my subject. I shall be pleased 
to hear from any reader who succeeds in 
making the model from this description, as it 
is satisfactory to know that the directions are 
sufliciently explicit, and forms an effective 
counterblast to any who write and sayI have 
made a mistake somewhere, for they can’t get 
the model to work! I occasionally have both 
kinds of letters almost by the same post. If 
anyone is unable to make the model, on the 
other hand, I hope he will write to our Editor 
and unbosom himself of his trouble. 

(THE END.] 


fire, a clear white ; the second is that of such 
jets as are of a yellow or gold colour; the 
third is that of serpents or rockets, very 
bright, and of a light-blue cast; and the 
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fourth is that of a colour inclining to red, 
usually seen in cascades of fire. 

The above colours must be gummed on to 
the scene, over the holes, the best material 
being coloured gelatine, the kind that you 
find so plentifully on bonbons about this 
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season of the year; or cosaques. If this 
latter is not easily obtainable, thin tissue 
paper coloured, and then oiled with sweet or 
any thin oil, will answer the purpose. 

We must now make the apparatus which 
is to produce the noise of the fireworks being 
let off (see fig. 11). This is made entirely of 
wood : a wooden stand supports two uprights, 
these, in turn, support a toothed wheel, 
which, when turned by the handle, bends 
down the pliable lath £, which quickly escapes 
that tooth and strikes the next one. So that 
you get a seriesof sharp cracking reports vary- 
ing in their intensity as the wheel is turned 
at a less or greater speed. To imitate the 
hissing noise (see fig. 12), have a board sup- 
porting two uprights on which is tightly 
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stretched a piece of broad silk ribbon, ¥; 
satin or other material will not answer the 
purpose. Then scrape backwards and for- 
wards with a piece of wood the full length 


Fig. 11. 


of silk ; this will give you the desired sound 
with very little practice. 

I feel sure that by a careful perusal of 
the above instructions my readers will be 
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convinced that artificial fireworks may be 
made very beautiful and amusing, and in- 
teresting to old and young alike. Try them, 
boys! 

(tHe END.) 
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A CANADIAN MARSH. 


By Gorpon Boes. 


Cpuse is a land of lakes and rivers, as no 
doubt my boy readers well know. The 
great chain of lakes—viz. Lake Superior, 
Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Erie, and, lastly, Lake Ontario— all con- 
nected by navigable rivers, form an immense 
bulk of water, the whole of which, with the 
exception of Lake Ontario, create the falls of 
Niagara, one of the wonders of the world. 

Now it is obvious that these great lakes, 
and the rivers feeding them, must have, on 
their banks, large tracts of waste land, and 
it is this land that borders Lake St. Clair, 
the smallest by far of all these lakes which 
I am going to introduce you to in this 
article, though in reality in speaking of one 
you do so to a certain extent of all. This 
marsh land, dotted here and there with ponds 
surrounded by wild rice and cat-tail reeds or 
bulrushes, are the homes of wild fowl 
innumerable, also of various kinds of reptile 
and fish, for many of the latter leave the 
deep water and make these places their 
spawning-ground. 

In these marshes we find the heron; the 
bittern also is very numerous. What would 
not some of my Old Country friends give for 
the feathers of the latter for their flies ?—for 
the bittern is not plentiful in England, even 


in the Fens. The king rail and the coot are 
to be found here in large numbers ; and in the 
summer the common, as well as the sooty 
tern, lay their eggs in the thick reeds on the 
edge of the water. The mallard, dusky 
mallard, or black duck, the wood-duck, also 
the green and blue-wing teal, make these 
marshes their breeding-places, and I fear 
many of their young fall victims to the 
swamper and black-snake, as well as to the 
snapping turtle and bull-frogs, to say nothing 
of the fisher, mink, and musk-rat, who are 
always on the look-out for them, though, to 
give him credit, I do not think the last 
mentioned is quite as bad, as, being a 
rodent, he is chiefly a vegetable eater, and 
only likes meat when it can be obtained 
easily. 

Let us take a canoe and traverse these 
marshes and see what we can, both of 
animal and bird life, examining, at the same 
time, the specimens of the flora which grow 
there. Not only is it what meets the eye 
that is interesting in these marshes, but the 
different sounds one hears add to it in a 
great measure. Here you will hear the 
chirping of hundreds of small frogs, whoc 
voices seem to tell you that the water is only 
“ Knee deep,” “ Knee deep,” then immediately 


the bull-frog’s hoarse croak advises you to 
“Go round,’ “Go round.” The loud 
boomings of the heron and bittern can also 
be heard, followed by the sharp call of the 
king rail, and the creek-a-creek-creek of the 
coot, and the quacking in different keys of the 
numerous varieties of wild duck, all tend to 
impress on the mind the vast quantity of 
animated life that surrounds one. 

Before continuing, I must tell you a frog 
story, which is true, although I must confess 
it sounds something like a fairy tale. I was 
one day going shooting with my French 
punter, when he pointed out to me a small 
wild duck of a late brood—it may have 
been perhaps a couple of days old, swimming 
about, having apparently lost its mother and 
other ducklings. I caught it, and, for safe 
keeping, put it into a box, intending, on my 
return home, to place it in my aviary, where I 
had wild duck of all kinds confined. 

Shortly afterwards I caught 6 bull-frog, 
which I also placed in the same _ box. 
intending that his destination should be in 
my aquatium. 

Having now got them safely shut up, I 
placed the box on the bottom of the canoe. 
At lunch time 1 opened it to have a look at 
my prisoners, when, to my astonishment, the 
frog was the only one there, and he was 
about double the size of what he was when 
Iputhimin. To cut the story short, Mr. Frog 
had eaten the duck, of which I afterwards 
had certain proof, as the water in my aqua- 
rium became full of down, which he had 
been unable to digest. 

Bull-frogs are very voracious, and do an 
enormous amount of damage among young 
waterfowl and fish by eating the spawn of 
the latter, though they, in their turn, have to 
do their utmost to escape, should a heron, 
bittern, fisher, or mink be about, for all 
these gentlemen are partial to fat bull-frogs ; 
and so am I to their legs if properly cooked, 
for, although an Englishman, I am French 
in my taste in this respect. 

As our canoe glides through the tall rice 
and enters the open water, what a beautiful 
sight the yellow and white water-lilies pre- 
sent to our view! These flowers are highly 
prized by city people for decorating their 
dinner tables. Then the arrowhead is growing 
here, there, and everywhere; it is a simple 
little white flower with a leaf resembling in 
shape a barbed arrowhead, from whence it 
takes its name; though insignificant as a 
flower, it is very delicate and pretty. The 
gentian, too, mects our eye —what a beautiful 
blue it is! I think the exact colour can 
hardly be done justice to by the artist. 

Over the bulrushes, whose cat-tail cones 
wave to and fro in the wind, in little flocks 
of six or seven. flit the tiny humming-bird-. 
hardly to be distinguished from the myriads 
of dragon-tlies which are darting here and 
there in pursuit of the mosquitoes and small 
gnats. 

Basking in the sun may be seen turtles of 
various kinds, among which will be the 
snapping turtle, ugly both in appearance and 
his ways, for if he once gets hold of anything 
in his razor-like jaws he will never loosen 
his grip until the object is torn in pieces by 
his sharp claws; the other kinds are not so 
ugly, and are harmless, the soft-shelled 
variety being perhaps most worthy of 
notice. This variety attains often a great 
size, and has a head in appearance some- 
thing like a duck, the mouth being elongated : 
the shell is soft and of a grey colour, dotted 
here and there with black spots; the flesh i- 
eatable, and is considered a delicacy by 
many. The snapping turtle is also much 
prized as a soup dish, the price of one of 
about # Ib. being in English money 2s. 

What shooting, too, boys, I could give you 
in the autumn in these marshes! Some- 
times we could kill a hundred duck a day 
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each, to say nothing of snipe and plover. 
The ducks we should bag would be of a very 
mixed kind, such as the common mallard, 
dusky mallard, pintail, wood-duck, red-head, 
blue-bill, widgeon, golden eye, butilehead, 
scoter (unfit for food), green and blue-winged 
teal, with a canvas-back sometimes, though 
they are getting scarce. The common and 
hooded merganser also will be found in uur bag, 
but their flesh is fishy ; they are, howevei, 
very handsome, and are sought after 
much by taxidermists for setting up as 
fans, etc. 

Geese and swans are numerous, but very 
wary, and hard to get a shot at in this 
locality, though as they proceed farther 
north this wariness seems to wear off, and 
large bags are frequently made. 

Before rain or a storm of any kind the 
wild cry of the great northern diver is heard, 
but he is a very shy bird, and seldom allows 
himself to approach within shot. 

Every now and then we shall come across 
large mounds of cut reed piled up into a 
dome-shaped mound. The unsophisticated 
will wonder what they are, and what causes 
them. These mounds are the winter domi- 
ciles of the musk-rat, and are called musk- 
rat houses. Curiously enough, the Indians 
predict the severity of the approaching 
winter by these structures, allirming that if 
the weather is to be severe these houses are 
built thicker. So much for the instinct with 
which these animals have been endowed by 
anall-wis2 Providence, enabling them to fore- 
tell what weather is ahead of them. 

In the early morning, and again at sunset, 
millions of rice buntings and red-winged star- 
lings fly over your head; in fact, in such 
quantities are they, that I have seen a con- 
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THE RED COCK HOMING PIGEON. 


“1x Motor” is the property of Mr, G. P. Pointer, 
Wood Green. It was the first bird to fly the 
‘listance, 500 miles (from Thurso, Scotland), into London 
within #4 hours. It actually did the 601 miles in 10 
bours 6 muinutes, beating all Kuropeau records for the 


“HoToR; 
1a Prize inthe 
FROM THURSO 50l nics, 
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distance. Among the many prizes this bird has-won, 
since it was bred in 1893, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: @nd, York, 170 miles; 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Banff, 
about 40U miles (it being the only bird home up to 
close of race, thus taking all prizes). And this year, 
Ist, Thurso, 501 miles, also silver cup for best average 
velocity in the following races : Retford, 124 miles: 
York, 170 miles ; Newcastle, 240 miles; Arbroath, 360 
tales ; aud Thurso, 501 miles, 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 
WE all know the advantage of having au agreemert 
writen down in “black and white.” Jt prevents all 
obscurity, and removes all cause for doubt and dispute. 


The Boys Own Paper. 


tinuous stream of them lasting for fully an 
hour. These birds are exceedingly good eat- 
ing, being very clean feeders, their food con- 
sisting chietly of Indian corn and wild rice, 
and the damage they do in a corn-field is 
almost beyond imagination. 

As we push our canoe through the marsh, 
we see continually large hawks soaring up 
high over our heads: these birds seldom 
prey on the duck, unless they happen to be 
wounded, when they are almost certain to be 
made a meal of by them, which is evident 
by the half-pecked carcasses lying about. 

Bald-headed eagles, too, are continually 
seen on the look-out for something to prey 
on; these birds, except in the breeding 
season, usually hunt in pairs, and they will 
attack duck or any waterfowl! whenever they 
get an opportunity. I once saw a most 
exciting chase by two eagles after a mallard, 
and the way they hunted is worthy of notice. 
Hearing a loud quacking, I looked up and 
saw flying towards me, high up, a mallard, 
while immediately ina line with him was an 
eagle in full chase, every now and then catch- 
ing up to him and rising above him. 
Directly underneath the mallard was another 
eagle; every now and then the eagle that 
was above would swoop at the duck, which 
would dodge, and almost fly right into the 
clutches of the lower bird. It was plainly to 
be seen that they had a systematic mode of 
playing into one another's hands, or, perhaps 
I should say, claws; this was kept up until 
they were out of sight, but I have no doubt 
the poor mallard was ultimately captured and 
carried off to the eyrie, the whereabouts of 
which I knew well. 

The bald-headed eagle is no favourite of 
mine: he is a great cowardly glutton, and 
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does not despise tainted meat or offal; at the 
same time he will seldom attack anything 
that can offer much resistance. In this 
respect he differs greatly from the golden 
eagle, who is a fearless bird, and when at 
liberty will eat nothing he does not kill, 
therefore I cannot help admiring him. 

I am well acquainted with the habits of all 
the animals and birds mentioned in this 
short article, not only in their wild state, but 
most of them have been kept by me in con- 
finement. At night the cry of the Virginian 
uhu, who has emerged from the nearest 
woods, can be heard; it is anything but a 
pleasant sound, having something very 
human about it, resembling much the wild 
screeching of a maniac. 

I once placed one of these birds in an 
aviary with three bald-headed eagles, and not 
one of them dare molest him ; the uhu is a for- 
midable antagonist, and fears nothing, when 
angry or hungry. He is particularly partial 
to wild turkey, and a gobbler of twenty-five 
pounds weight is soon killed if he should get 
into the clutchesof auhu. Another owl may 
often be seen hunting, even in daylight, and 
that is the white owl; he is fond of fish, 
though his chief food consists of rats and mice 
and squirrels. A remarkable feature about 
him is that he skins his prey as cleverly as a 
taxidermist, turning the pelt completely in- 
side out, and leaving it as free from fat as if 
scraped with a scalpel. 

Before leaving this part of Canada we will 
have a day’s shooting together, and some 
fishing, after which we will take a trip tothe 
Western prairies and have a good time among 
the Indians, at the same time learning what 
we can of animal and bird life, as well as what 
would be of interest to the botanist. 


OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


St. Paul said, “ I have not shunned to declare unto you 
the whole counsel of God.” This “whole counsel” may 
be summed up very briefly—the blackness of sin, and 
the whiteness of the justified soul. Satan's object is to 
Jead us into, and keep us in, the blackness of sin, now 
and for ever. God's object is tocleanse us from sin, and 
take us to dwell with Himself in the brightness of 
Heaven, \ 

There are two causes which produce blackness of 
the human body, It may be smeared with a substance 
like soot, which, being on the surface only, may be 
washed off; or it may arise from a condition of the 
blood, which no human process cau remove. The 
blackness of the soul is of the latter type—inborn, 
ond ineradicable, “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin?” 

Yet this hopeless blackness can be entirely removed 
by a Divine process. The sinner who comes with the 
cry of the penitent, and in simple trust, to the Lord 
csus Christ, is by Him washed “ whiter than snow,” 
and clothed with the white robe of Divine righteous- 
ness. For He was “ made sin for us, that we might be 
made the rightcousness of God in Him."—Union 


Ubserver, 


THE FASTEST TRAIN IN THE 
WORLD. 


It is now claimed that the Caledonian early morning 
train from Carlisle to Aberdeen is the fastest train in 
the world. An expert in speed who made the trip says 
that for 20 miles the average was 72:8 miles an hour, 
and for 2 miles $16. The whole performance is de- 
scribed as the ordinary work now on the Caledonian, 
far in excess of English times, The engine was the 
Dunalastair, which. in addition to large cylinders, has 
the largest boiler of any locomotive in this country. In 
ten years the Caledonian have reduced the time from 
Carlisle to Aberdeen from 7 hours 22 minutes to 4 hours 
31 minutes, and it is pointed out that if the English 
lines made the same speed 2 houre 17 minutes would be 
saved in the journey from London to Holyhead, 5.3 
minutes to Manchester, 58 to Liverpool, 18} to Bir- 
mingham, 41 minutes to Exeter. and 64 minutes in the 
Midland Company's run to Carlisle. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN AFRICA. 


Sir H. H, Jounstos, the well-known British Commis- 
sioner, in bis recent Colonial Institute address, gave 
some interesting facts in regard to British push and 
pluck. Here are his statements : 

“All the great rivers and lakes of Africa have been 
made known to the world mainly by the explorations 
of British subjecta. Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
or Welshmen first discovered and made an actual fact 
the existence and approximate dimensions of Lakes 
Chad, Victoria Nvanza, Tanganyika, Rukwa, Nyasa, 
Chilwa, Bangeweolo, Mweru, tumbs, Lake Leopold, 
Ngami. Lake Tana, and Lake Debu. ‘The name of 
Livingstone is indissolubly connected with the mapping 
‘of the Zambesi, from its source to its mouth, Other 
Englishmen first explored and mapped the Orange 
river and the Limpopo, the Ruvuma, the Rufiji, the 
Juba, the Webbe, the Gambia, and the Senegal. Mungo 
Park is acknowledged by all men to have been the first 
to place the Niger river accurately on the map. Stanley 
is the hero of the Congo, whose most important affluent, 
the Umbangi, was discovered and mapped by Grenfell, 
another Englishman. Ruglisbmen. likewise, were the 
first to report the existence of the important river 
Shari, the principal affluent of Lake Chad, white aa 
regards the Nile and its systems, what geographical 
work done by other Europeans can be compare 
with the researches of Bruce, Petherick, Baker, Speke, 
and Grant? 

“Who constructed the first railways in Africa, which 
brought prosperity to Egypt and turned Cape Colony 
from a little red patch on the southern extremity of 
Africa into a vast empire? Who encircled the whole 
Continent with telegraph cables, and conceived the 
carrying out of the bold project of traversing Africa 
from south to north by telegraph wires? Who put 
the first steamers on the Niger, on the Zambesl, on the 
Congo, on the Nile, on the Gambia, on almost every 
navigable African river? Englishmen. It is in no 
spirit of boasting that I recount all these achievements, 
but to ailence the ‘ Little Englanders ' who would take 
advantage of moments of reflux and depression to en- 
deavour to make us believe that all our work in Africa 
has been for harm and for no profit.” 
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Notice 
for the 
Editor, 
and addr 
in any a 


though ever The numbe 
to the Office is hat a considera 
necessarily elapse before their turn for conside 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
teys the copyrisht of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Society, with Liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately, Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must always 
be the subject of special arrangement before submitting 
their 158. 


Dynamo (P. 
too thick, 
Birmingham wire gauge, 
universully used. 


B. BENNETT.—We recommend you to use a “ propazat- 
ing glass" inverted, on a stand, and not a regular 
fish globe. The former has the merit of being at 
once cheaper, and more scientific. As the articles 
were on the marine aquarium, we don’t quite under- 
stand whether you mean to stock it with sea- 
anemones, vtc., or fresh-water fish, The anemones, 
cte., live best on sinall picces of oyster: fresh-water 
fish’ will ent worms, baked dough, ground up small ; 
and both fresh-water and marine fish will eat small 
hits of raw meut, though it is not the best thing for 
them. As for getting the fish from one side of 
London to the other alive, we do not sce the difficulty. 
We have brought them fifty miles and over in atin 
can alive ; but of course if you propose to wrap them 
up in brown paper and carry them home in your 
pocket it is quite possible that this may prove in- 
Jurious to them ! 


Sxow Suvxs.—There is an illustrated article on 
mnaking snow shoes in the tenth part of our “ Outdoor 
Games.” It is reprinted from our pages, and cannot 
be had in any other form. 


Hennert Dopett—Itis very difficult, if not impossible, 
to suggest what is wrong with any machine without 
having scenit. But the following hints may help you : 
1. The table-top must work freely without any catch. 
or jar. 2. It must be quite free from shake through 
slack bearings in any part. 3. The dise is to be 
turned away from the needle, not towards it. From 
your description we should almost think the disc was 
a damaged! oue, and in that case it would not work, 
as the needle would leave the right groove as svon 
as it met the scratch crossing the lines. 


W.).—The wire you sent is undoubtedly 
You had better use No. 22 on the 
which is a standard 


F. J. A—If you can keep the windmill going for three 
or four hours, and it is strong enough, you would be 
able to do what you wish on a email scale, but a 
water motor would be much better. The little 
dynamo described in the March part for 1891 will 
charge a small accumulator. You could make one 
double the size, but if larger than the one described 
a different type would be preferable. 

J.B.—Just as much chance. No difference whatever 
is made by the adjudicators. 


‘Inrerestsp (Hull).—You will find many good practical 
Mustrated articles, with coloured ‘plates, on the 
aviary, British birds, etc., in our back volumes. 


Correspondence. 
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N. K. and Reapy.—1. You would find Ward & Lock’ 
“Every Man His Own Mechanic" of great use to 
2. Inquire at a musical instrament maker 
H. GREEN,— The Dis-Order of the Bath ” was a serial 
tory in our fourteenth volume. It appeared in the 
November and December parts for 1891 
T. AKI must wait till somé soldiers 
ithin a reasonable ance of you, that is all. 
Wa shi ycome to England from 
Cape Ce of enlisting ; you had 


titer stay Where you ar 

Have not tried it. and we cannot possibly 

guarantee advertised remedies. 

TANT READERS.—t The Boy's Own Camera Club” 
is merely the title of a series of chatty helpful urticles 
on photography that appear month by month in our 
Pages. 

K. Fira: 


—We do not think the parts are sold ready 
made, but you could get them made by Mr. W. & 
Parkinson, Nelion's Yard, Briggnte, Leeds ; or Mr. 
H. J. Dale, of the Seientitie Alliance, 7 and 5 Dyer's 
Buildings, Holborn, bc, Would no doubt supply’ you 
to order. 


T. C. Hixps.—If you had written your letter more 
clearly we might have helped you more. As it is, we 
suppose you mean BW.G. wire, in which case it 
“means wire the thickness of which is estimated by 
the various sizes of the Birmingham wire gauge, 
which is the usual standard, 

A.M.—Our coloured plate of butterflies can only be 
obtained by securing the monthly of the 
“B.O.P." in which it appears. It will thus cost you 
sixpeuce. 

G. B. H.—If you use ruled paper you will not be dis- 
qualified, but marks will be deducted. 

D. W. F. (Curmarthen).—Write for particulars of the 
examination to the Sceretary of the Pharmaceutical 

ety, Bloomsbury Square, W.c. 

J. W. H. (Dumbbells ).—Get Indian clubs, and see No, 1 
of our “ Indoor Games” for weights and exercises, 
ConstaxT REApen and ELEcTRIc.—You must attend 
science clusses and you must also be apprenticed— 

and you will have to learn to spell properly. 


AN OL Boy. -Your own doctor could tell you whether 
you were likely to pass. Speaking generally, we 
should say that you would not. 

RH. THEW.—-There is nothing unusual in seeing a 
tortoiseshell butrertly in the winter. It cau be met 
with any time between August and May. 


CautRhipGE.—l. Many of the volunteer officers are 
promoted from the ranks, 2. A subaltern cannot 
live on his pay. 3.-1f you have bad tocth you will 
not be admitted to the army. 


Feturiry.—You had better accept the best offer. 
Your hobby may come in useful afterwards ; your 
knowledge is evidently uot suflicient for you to make 
a living out of it. 


Aposis.—L. There ix an ice-boat in our “ Qutdoor 
Games.” "2. Crown piece of William the Third worth 
about cight shillings. 3. A shilling; most of them 
are made in Birmingham. 


G. Dawsoy.—The area of the rudder is increased by 
‘having a board or plate which works on much the 
same principle as a centre-board, one corner of the 
plate being attached to the rudder by a bolt and nut, 
80 as to be movable, and a chuin or cord being fixed 
to the outer edge of the board so as to lift or lower 
it. It is the sume principle as that of a fan. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. — 


(E1gHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from p. 288.) 


XIV. “A Simple Pastime.” 


Tr this competition we offered Prizes to the 

value of Three Guineas for the prettiest 
articles submitted to us, as the result of the 
brief series of illustrated practical papers 
appearing in our last volume under the title 
of “A Simple Pastime.” Our award is as 
follows : 


First Prize—25s. 


WILLIAM Norman Wilson (age 20), Central Techuical 
College, Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 


Second Prize—l5s. 


Frepx. WM. MILLER (age 15), 75 Tideswell Road, East- 
bourne. 


Third Prize—10s. 
Se (age 18), 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting 
ill, W. 
Fourth Prizes—5s. each. 
bevel WM. ARCHER (uge 17), 25 Caroline Place, Bays 
water. 7 
Puitir Symoys (age 12), Doddington, Wellingborough. 
Canes P. LAWRENCE (age 16), Newton Rigg, Penrith. 


In this competition the number taking 
part was small. We specially regret this, as 
the subject afforded much scope alike for 
ingenuity and painstaking care. The first 
prize was secured by a church tower, in 
cork; the second by a model of St. Mary's 
Church, Dover Castle; the third by a model, 
in cork and plaster, of Torquilstone Castle, 
as described in “‘ Ivanhoe ” ; the fourth prizes 
by (1) a hanging basket, in cork, (2) a picture 
frame, in wood, garnished with walnut-shells, 
and (3) a picture design, in autumn leaves 
and seeds. We can give no Certificates of 
Merit beyond those that go to the prize- 
winners. 


ae : = Price One Penny. 
TURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1897. Vie nian mca 


“Spring is Coming.”—A Suspicious Character! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by KaTE SOWERBY.) 
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ISLANDS: 
By Davin Kerr, 


A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


Author of * The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests,” cte., ete. 


ui W™ Fred, how are you going to 

spend your holiday to-day?” 
asked Lionel Clover of his brother four 
days later, on the morning of one of the 
local festivals which are so numerous in 
the Azores. 

“Well, Senhor Jeronymo said last 
night that if we’d come to the hotel this 
morning he would drive us over to 
Povoacéo, as he's got to go there for 
some things that he wants; and then I'd 
be able to see that waterfall that I missed 
last time, you know. You'll go, won't 
you?" 

“T wish I could; but I shall have my 
hands full to-day with the making up of 
my accounts. You go, though, by all 
means, and I hope you'll enjoy it; the 
waterfall is well worth seeing.” 

“So they say. Well, I'm sorry you 
can’t come, old chap—such a fine day as 
it is, too. I say, wouldn’t it be fun if we 
were to come across Machico down there 
somewhere, Senhor Jeronymo and I? 
Wouldn't we just pounce upon him!” 

“Not much chance of that, I should 
say,” rejoined his brother, with a grave 
smile, “for he would never be fool 
enough to remain there after he had 
once got free. Depend upon it, he's in 
hiding -somewhere in Villa Franca or 
Ponta Delgada, waiting for a chance of 
slipping across to Portugal, where he 
would run less risk of being caught.” 

“Has it ever been known how he 
escaped, by the bye ?”’ asked Fred. 

“No,” said Lionel, ‘“‘and I don’t sup- 
pose it ever will be known now. Well, 
#ood-bye, and good luck to you; but take 
care to be back before dark.” 

As soon as his brother was gone Lionel 
Clover plunged into his day's work with 
a fierce eagerness startlingly at variance 
with his wonted business-like composure, 
which would have suggested to any 
observer that he was trying to lose, amid 
the engrossing cares of the task before 
him, the pressure of some burdensome 
thought. Such was indeed the case, and 
this depression was all the more trying 
because so utterly unaccountable. 

He had a vague recollection of some 
frightful dream on the previous night, 
which he could not now recall; but its 
gloomy influence had not passed away 
along with it. Seldom, if ever, had this 
brave and practical young Englishman 
troubled himself about “ presentiments of 
evil; "’ but that which haunted him now 
wes neither to be explained nor shaken 
of, 

The morning was drawing to a close, 
and Lionel, having by this time got his 
work well in hand, was just thinking of 
taking a short rest, when hasty steps were 
heard outside, and a native boy appeared 
in the doorway. 

« Telegram, Senhor !" and he was gone 
ayain instantly. 

Many a time and oft, in the evil days 
to come, did Lionel Clover recall, with 
only too good reason, the nameless horror 
that seemed to tighten round his heart 
as he clutched the missive. 


“From Terceira!" muttered he, as he 


CHAPTER XX.—FACE TO FACE. 


caught sight of the stamp; “what 
can——”’ 

That sentence was never completed. 
The first glimpse of the message seemed 
to strike him dumb, and for a few 
moments he stood gazing blankly at it, 
as if thinking that his eyes must have 
deceived him. Then a hoarse, gasping 
murmur forced itself through his com- 
pressed lips : 

“God help them!” 


Meanwhile his brother, undisturbed by 
any foreboding of evil, was bowling 
merrily along the high-road toward 
Povoacdo, and having a curiously mingled 
chat with his companion, the Portuguese 
talking English (which he spoke fluently) 
and the Englishman Portuguese. 

At length, as they rattled over the 
smart stone ‘bridge spanning the deep 
moat-like ravine which flanks the little 
town on the west, the lad turned to his 
conductor and said : 

“Tl tell you what, Senhor Jeronymo 
—you’ll have enough to do to-day without 
bothering to come all the way to that 
waterfall with me. Just tell me which 
way to go, and I’ll be bound I'll manage 
to find it somehow or other.” 

The landlord did so, and a few 

- minutes later our hero found himself 
scrambling up the overhanging ridge, 
along a street so steep that all its houses 
appeared to be in the act of playing leap- 
frog over each other's roots. 

From this high-road (which was indeed 
such in a literal sense) a narrow path 
turned off to the left, leading through a 
series of small plantations, which seemed 
pasted against the mountain-side like 
postage-stamps. But this was nothing 
new to Fred Clover, who had lived long 
enough in the island to be quite familiar 
with the spectacle of oxen ploughing up- 
side down or men planting and weeding 
at an angle of forty-five; and on he went, 
spurred by the deep booming roar which 
now began to be audible a little way in 
front of him. 

Presently a sudden glittering and 
glistening through the clustering leaves 
that fringed the border of the farthest 
plantation betokened the presence of 
rushing water, and a moment later a 
sharp turn to the left brought the lad 
full in view of the marvellous spectacle 
that he had come to see. 

He found himself on the very brink of a 
deep, narrow, gloomy chasm, the opposite 
side of which rose far above him in one 
sheer precipice of black, frowning rock ; 
and over the edge of this precipice a 
vast sheet of foaming water plunged at 
one bound from a height of more than a 
hundred feet, to fall flashing and roaring 
into a still, dark, rocky pool below. ‘The 
edges of this gulf were thickly fringed 
with matted bushes, and even with 
stunted trees; and the bright fresh green 
of the ferns and mosses that clung to every 
ledge and nestled in every cranny some- 
what relieved the grimness of the black 
volcanic cliffs. 


“I wonder if I could manage $o get 


down that place somehow,” mused Fred, 
measuring the depth with the eye of a 
gymnast. “The fall would look ever so 
much finer from below.” 

At first sight this undertaking did not 
appear very hopeful; and, in fact, Fred 
was not long in finding out that on the 
side where he was standing the almost 
perpendicular steepness of the rock made 
such an attempt absolutely impossible. 
On the opposite cliff, however, after a long 
and careful scrutiny, his keen eye detected 
some traces of a path (or, at all events,.of 
something which might be used as a path 
by an English schoolboy), and he was off 
to attempt it without the loss of a 
moment. 

It cost him a considerable circuit to 
reach the other side; but he accom- 
plished it at last, and, to his no small 
satisfaction, found the task of descending 
the cliff easier work than he had expected. 
But if the difficulty were less than he 
thought it, the peril was greater; for so 
crumbling and unsound was the whole 
face of the descent, that it was not without 
more. than one hairbreadth escape of 
falling headlong down the precipice, and 
bringing half the hillside down on the 
top of him, that the bold lad at length 
found himself safe and sound on a narrow 
rock-ledge at the base of the cliff, and only 
a few yards from the foot of the waterfall). 

Having admired the glorious spectacle 
to his heart’s content, Fred was just 
turning to depart wher his sharp eye 
suddenly espied in a nook of the cliff close 
to and almost behind the fall, a darker 
patch of shadow, which looked to him very 
much like the mouth of a cave / 

Fred rubbed his hands. This was better 
than he had bargained for, and he turned 
back at once to examine his new dis- 
covery. 

“Tt ts a cave, sure enough,”’ cried he, 
“and I shouldn't wonder if I'm the firs: 
who has ever found it out. Well, this is 
fun, and no mistake. Let us see what 
sort of place it is.” 

This was casily done, for the cavern 
was of no great size; but all the lad’s 
dreams of being its first discoverer were 
put to flight at once by the sight of a thick 
layer of dry fern which carpeted its damp 
earthen floor, betokening the work of a 
human hand. 

“Somebody has been before me after 
all,’ muttered Fred; ‘some hermit or 
other, I suppose—it’s just the sort of place 
for one. Whoever he is, I hope he’s got 
8 specific against rheumatism, fur he must 
certainly need it.” 

But just then the boy’s quick ear caught 
a rattle of loose stones at a little distance, 
as if some one were approaching. 

“ Here comes the master of the house. 
I suppose,” said he, with a chuckle, * ari 

perhaps he mayn't be pleased at my 
having called without being invited, so Ii 
better just clear out.” 

But it was too late. Scarcely had he 
reached the mouth of the cave when a 
gaunt, tattered, wild-looking figure came 
suddenly round the projecting angle of 
the cliff and stood fuce to face with him 


and the laugh died upon our hero's lips 
as he recognised at a glance the escaped 
criminal José Machico, while at the same 
instant the convict recognised him ! 

Here was a dilemma ! 

Brave as he was, the unarmed and 
lonely boy felt his bold heart sink as he 
encountered the look of savage hatred 
and triumphant revenge that glared at 
him from the ruffian'’s bloodshot eyes. 
With all his hardihood he could scarcely 
hope that his immature strength would 
prove a match for a full-grown man, even 
without taking into account the long, 
sharp knife in Machico’s girdle; and he 
knew that he could hope for no mercy if 
vanquished. 

But even in this deadly peril the brave 
lad did not lose his presence of mind, 
Snatching up a heavy stone, he drew back 
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into the narrow cavern-mouth (where he 
could only be ascailed in front) and stood 
at bay, shouting at the same time with 
all his might, in the “hope of giving the 
alarm. But he perceived at once, with 
secret dismay, that his voice was so 
blended with the deep, hoarse roar of the 
waterfall as to be quite inaudible a few 
yards away. 

The convict noticed it likewise, and 
uttered a laugh of cruel mockery. 

“Don't waste your breath,” said he; 
“you will have no chance of telling tales, 
except to the fish in the river.” 

“You had better leave me alone,” re- 
torted Fred defiantly; “there is help not 
far off.” 

“It will not come in time to save you, 
you English dog !"’ answered the ruffian, 
with a grin of hideous glee. “I have 

(To ve continued.) 
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owed a heavy debt to that good brother 
of yours this many a day; and now, at 
last, I've got a chance to pay him!” 

He drew his knife as he spoke and 
made one stride forward. 

There came a deafening crash—a long, 
hollow, rumbling roar—a stifled cry— 
and then, for a few moments, everything 
was lost in a whirlwind of billowy dust. 

When the cloud began to clear away, 
the first sight that offered itself to Fred’s 
eyes was one which he never forgot— 
a ghastly face, still convulsed with the 
spasm of the death-agony, which glared 
up at him from the mass of fallen rocks 
beneath which the rest of the body lay 
crushed and mangled. The judgment of 
God had overtaken the wretch who had 
battled the justice of man, and José 
Machico was harmless for evermore. 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “ Our Home tn the Silver West,” “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas,” ete. 


ANSEN had not come south to search for 
whales, else I believe the Southern 
Cross would have made a good paying 
voyage with the addition of a thousand 
and odd seals, and these she could have 
had. 

Not only were the more ordinary whales 
observed, but several Balene, the bow- 
head, or right whale of Greenland. Morven 
saw them, Deadeye and Jansen too, and 
neither Morven nor Jansen, I think, could 
have been mistaken; both were Arctic 
men ; moreover, the day was clear and the 
sea was bright. The whales, too, were 
lying on the water. 

They saw several of these in bights, or in 
the bays of the great ice-cliffs, so I, for one, 
hold with many navigators that the right 
whale has been found, and will be found 
again, in the seas that have the great 
glacier icebergs of the south. 

Other whales there were in abundance. 

And for seals, white seals, sea-elephants, 
and seals of every shape and size. 

The penguins all along the coast 
wherever they landed were very numerous, 
including the giant or king penguin, that 
stands nearly five feet in height. 

Need I say that all other kinds of Ant- 
arctic birds were in such clouds that, at 
times, they seemed to darken the very air; 
especially when the skins of various 

imens of seals were being prepared or 
*« made off "*—that is, the blubber separated 
from the skin? For on these occasions 
pieces of flesh, that in the hurry of fleusing 
nad been cut off the kraeng, were now 
thrown into the sea. 

“Would not the feathers and under- 
down of these Antarctic birds be of some 
commercial value?” said Frank one day 
to Morven. 

“Our men in the old Xanthus* thought 
the Arctic gulls would do capitally well 
for stutting pillows or beds,” replied 
Morven ; “ and when frozen in once within 

© The Xanthus was one of the ships in which I my- 
self sailed to Arctic seas, Lost in Baffin's Bay.—G. 8. 


CHAPTER XX.—IN THE LAND OF THE PENGUIN. 


sight of the sea, but not within sight of 
seals, our first mate determined to as- 
tonish the weak nerves—that is how he 
worded it—of his old woman, by bringing 
home a couple of sackfuls of gulls’ 
feathers.” 

“ Well, and did he?” 

“Well, he did. But 
first to shoot his birds. Though this was 
no very difficult task; he had only to 
squat down behind a hummock of ice, 
with a man alongside him to waggle a 
pair of gulls’ wings above the snow. 
Then down the gulls would flock, tack 
and half tack, their curiosity getting the 
better of them, you know, and the mate 
kept popping away. Well, I believe the 
powder and shot expended was of more 
pecuniary value than the feathers by far 
and away. That, however, came out of 
the owners’ pockets, and so the mate 
didn't care much. 

“Then he had to bribe men with 
small gifts to help him to pluck the 
birds. There wasn't much wind, but I 
made them go well over the pack, and to 
leeward of the ship. They would be very 
busy for a long time plucking, plucking 
away, and raising what appeared to be 
quite a snowstorm, though the flakes 
were only small feathers. 

“ But lo! boys, when these men came 
on board again, you would have taken 
them for penguins, so closely covered 
with downy featherlets were their jackets ; 
and there was no brushing them off 
either.” 

“ And how did it end?” 

“Oh, of course it ended in the mate 
taking his sacks home, but the feathers 
were found to be so oily that his wife, one 
morning, when half a gale of wind was 
blowing off shore, had them all carried 
down to the beach and let fly. A big 
steamer was passing at the time, and 
encountered that feather-storm. What 
they thought I cannot say, but they told 
me that when the ship got into Aberdeen 


you sce he had 


the crew looked like a flock of fledgling 
geese. And there the story stops ! 

“ But,” he added more seriously, “ I will 
tell you what I consider might turn out a 
new industry.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, just fishing for Arctic and 
Antarctic sharks; they are numerous 
enough here, but on sealing days in 
Greenland they might be taken by the 
score. 

“All and only for the sake of the oil 
that the liver contains, you know ; and now 
that this is considered by medical men to 
be more precious for consumptives than 
cod-liver oil itself, I think I wouldn’t 
mind taking shares myself in a shark- 
fishing company, limited.” 

“But what awful sport !”’ said Frank. 

“ Hideous, lad; if you've never seen a 
shark and man fight, you could not believe 
what an amount of life there is in the 
monster. 

“T have seen,” he added, “a shark that 
was supposed to be dead, cut open, and 
his liver and heart extracted; and I’ve 
seen that same shark next minute swarm 
into the sea and swim away. Of courso 
he was soon torn into pieces by his rela- 
tives, for sharks are cannibals just like the 


blacks in Queensland. Only a trifle 
worse.” 
“Ahem! I'm sorry,” said Jansen— 


“I'm very sorry, my dear Morven, that I 
didn’t bring a few marines with me to 
listen to that last yarn, and the feather 
one too.” 

“Oh, well, of course you're all at 
liberty to laugh, and that’s all the reward 
a fellow gets for telling the truth.” 


One day, soon after the spinning of 
these yarns. while steaming alongside 
a huge ice-floe, Tom, who was in the 
crow’s nest, had discovered a barque 
beset far into the centre of this heavy 
ice. 

She was flying a signal of distress. 
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“Well,” said Jansen, “we must go to 
her assistance, come what may.” 

So the ship's course was altered, and 
gallantly she took the ice. 

It was a long and a tough job, however, 
the men getting over the side, and push- 
ing the heavy flat pieces from under the 
bows. 

Then a hawser was got on board the 
Ice Queen, as she was called, and in three 
hours’ time the Southern Cross had her 
into blue water. 

“That skipper's a droll-looking pen- 
guin!” said Frank, laughing. 

He didn’t look unlike one either, as 
regards the body, especially when he 
turned his back and went waddling away 
towards the binnacle. 

When he returned on the other tack 
he took his short meerschaum from his 
mouth, and helped himself from a tumbler 
that stood handy on the skylight. 

After that, he thrust his blue sou’-wester 
well back, and shouted: 

“ Ahoy ! there, stranger!” 

“ Ay, ay.” ; 

“Come on board and shake. There's 
plenty o’ corn in Egypt.” 3 

It was evidently “corn-juice” he 
meant. 

Jansen went on board, and Captain 
Bloomfield, as he styled himself, waddled 
forward and shook hands with our hero, 
and the boys as well. 

“In full ship,” he said beamingly. 
“Steward, fetch up rum, gin, whisky— 
real old rye, captain—and glasses.” 

He was very much surprised at our 
people because they wouldn't drink, but 
they stopped for over an hour with him, 
and’ sipped their coffee as they listened 
respectfully to all he had to say. They 
swallowed all the coffee, but they could 
not swallow all Captain Bloomfield’s 
yarns, although every now and then he 
appealed to his mate for consubstantia- 
tion. 

“Now, Jack,” he would say, “I appeal 
to you. You can corroborate and con- 
substantiate that story, can’t yer?” 

“ T could sware to it,” cried the bulbous- 
nosed, glassy-eyed Jack. 

“T kinder knew ye could, Jack. I 
Kinder knew. 

“Now, gentlemen, Jack is one o’ those 
men that never told a lie in all his born 
days. Couldn’t if he tried.” 

“Such men are rather hard to find, 
aren't they, Captain Bloomfield ?” 

“To be sure they are, stranger. You 
bet your bottom dollar on that. They 
are hard to find, I lows, and that’s jes’ 
why Jack allers sticks to me, and I holds 
on to Jack.” 

At this very moment, so liberally had 
both master and.mate helped themselves 
that they proceeded to prove their words, 
and linked arm-in-arm as they swayed 
unsteadily on the quarter-deck. 

Then our party took their leave, and 
left them to hold on to each other. 


But everything in the cruise eastwards 
of Jansen’s ship had taken time. Even 
with the assistance of steam, a ship cannot 
make very long voyages in the Antarctic 
regions in the most favourable weather. 
There is ever the ice and the ice-streams 
to contend against, to say nothing ot 
currents. 

But if, in addition to this, one studies 
the natural history of the regions through 
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which one passes, and the geology of the 
islands or continents one may tad in 
with, it is no wonder the time slips 
speedily by. 

And so the long, strange summer had 
passed by, and autumn had commenced 
before the Southern Cross had reached 
that portion of the great continent called 
Victoria Land (vide Map of the World), 
and lying almost directly south from the 
more westerly shores of New Zealand. 

On reaching a longitude of about 173° 
east, Jansen found a fairly open sea; 
indeed, it was in many places quite clear 
of ice, and the tops of flat or pancake 
pieces, on which some of the sportsmen 
Janded occasionally to bag some lonely 
seal, were still covered with snow that had 
been rendered soft by the warmth of the 
summer's sun. 

They now rounded Cape North, which, 
in most maps, by the way, is generally 
wrongly located. ‘The ordinary map 
maker—and some of them are very 
ordinary indeed—is as great a sinner with 
his work as the ordinary piano manufac- 
turer. The latter seldom troubles him- 
self to tune the very highest and very 
lowest keys, and the former thinks he 
has done remarkably well if he locates 
the better-known portions of the world 
correctly, and does not trouble his head 
to give us the proper latitude and longi- 
tude of far-off islands or capes in the 
North or South Polar regions. Heaven 
help the mariner who should sail away to 
the Antarctic without a proper chart ! 

But sailing southwards along the coast 
of the great Antarctic continent, a pano- 
rama was presented to them day after day 
—lying for the most part abeam or on the 
starboard bow—that I greatly fear any 
description of mine will fail to give the 
reader much idea of. It wasa land of the 
most rugged and torn-up mountains that 
anyone could conceive. 

I do not pretend to speak with anything 
like cosmological or geological accuracy, 
if I ask you to imagine first, in ages long 
gone by, a coast-line of the wildest beauty 
and magnificence—-rocky cliffs bounding 
a sea of bonnie blue mountains, chiefly 
rounded, remember, rising and towering 
high into the azure sky, until the very 
clouds come down to rest in fleecy lines, 
or patches here and there, on their bold 
breasts. Imagine the lower portions of 
these hills and mountains to be covered with 
splendid coniferous forests, waving green 
and dark in every breeze that blew. 
Imagine straths and valleys, verdant and 
lovely, with streams meandering through 
them, and going singing to the sea, forming 
here a pool, and there a cascade, or on table- 
lands and steppes broadening out to form 
a sun-kissed lake. Imagine flora and 
fauna just to please yourself. Plant 
down herds of strange wild deer there if 
you choose ; place wild beasts of prey in 
the woods; let marvellous bears hide in 
the rocky caves; let dread and awful- 
looking saurians lie perdu in the long 
reeds by lake or in marsh, to seize and 
destroy the antelopes as they come down 
to drink. Plant down, too, in every scrub 
and bush and bosky dell, the wildlings of 
Nature, God‘s well-beloved flowers; let the 
hills be purple and crimson, with heaths 
and geraniums, unknown to us in this 


Imagine all this to have existed in eons, 
or ages, long, long gone past, 


Then gradually let days of darkness 
come, and changes, such as must have 
happened in this old world of ours, and 
we come down to a volcanic period, when 
the forces of the inner earth are let loose, 
when volcanoes rend and tear the fair 
landscape in every direction, raising the 
once rounded and beautiful heads of the 
hills and mountains into rugged cones, 
and deluging the land with lava that 
pours downward into the sea, covering 
vegetation, killing fauna, flora, everything, 
and even forming great banks along the 
seashore, while the lightnings flash, the 
thunders roll, and earthquakes split and 
rend the earth in every direction. What a 
change ! 

True, but I would have you imagine still 
another period of time before Man—whom 
God has appointed to rule this world— 
made his appearance on this strange 
earth of His—of God’s, remember, not 
Man's, for we have been granted only 
dominion of our humble friends and 
fellow mortals, and must give an account 
of our stewardship and rule. 

And this time is the glacial period, or a 
glacial period, and one that in these Ant- 
arctic regions, and in the Arctic, too, still 
exists, when masses of snow and ice slide 
downwards through the valleys, and from 
the mountain-sides towards the ocean, in 
some measure remodelling the formation 
of the land, and forming those awful 
icebergs that our heroes encountered, and 
one of which had all but destroyed the 
ship. 

Imagine, I say, all this, and you may 
have some faint notion of the kind of 
coast panorama along which our people 
steamed in the still mellow autumn 
weather. 

Do not imagine, however, that this 
weird and wild coast-line was always 
visible. No; for there were bays and 
gulfs, or inlets, where the land lay farther 
back. Often, too, the panorama would 
be closely o’erhung with fogs and mists, 
above which here and there the moun- 
tain-peaks stood out white and clear in 
the blue of the heavens. 

There was sunset now, and, on clear 
evenings, the marvellous effects of colour 
in the clouds, on the hills and ravines, 
the crimson shades, the rich yellows, the 
tender blues and lilacs, would have struck 
you dumb with imagination. 

I am willing to confess that, unless it 
happened to be their watch on deck, my 
young heroes never saw the sunrise. 
But when they did, they had something 
to marvel at and remember for ever and 
a day. 

Anxious though Jansen was to get as 
far south as possible before the frosts set 
in, and probably sealed up his vessel, 
while yet far from that portion of the 
great continent of Victoria that lies deep 
down towards the Pole, in latitude about 
80°, and in longitude I do not know how 
much west, still he could not help visiting 
several islands that lay in his course, and 
also going on shore occasionally on the 
continent itself. And those islands and 
cliffs might well be called “The Land of 
the Penguin.” 

For here they abound in their millions. 

The penguins are the kings of aquatic 
birds. They are made for life in the 
water—under, and not on it. Their droll 
little flappers of wings have no feathers, 
and are only meant for oars; their feet 
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are good propellers, however, and their 
wee morsels of tails are meant as rudders 
to enable them to swim, not so much 
from port to starboard, or vice versd, but 
from top to bottom and bottom to top of 
the water. 

Penguins can’t fly, but they can run 
across the snow at a wondrous rate. 
They stand quite upright, resting on their 
broad webbed feet and stumps of tails. 
They do not fear man much. They don't 
know him enough, and don’t want to. 

Penguins live in huge colonies. They 
lay two eggs, one rather bigger than its 
fellow, and so close to each other are the 
nests that you have got to go very 
warily indeed when you land among 
them, else you'll imagine yourself a bull 
in a china-shop. 

Just as you are getting clear of the 
breeding-ground, don’t be surprised if you 
get a nip enough to make you leap four 
feet high; you will need a darning-needle 
that night and a little arnica lotion, to 
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make good your calf, and the stocking 
too. 

Penguins don't go in for a monarchical 
form of government. They are socialists 
of the lowest class, and arrant thieves as 
well, for a lady penguin will even steal her 
sister’s eggs if she can't show any herself. 

I was surgeon-in-charge of H.M.S. 
Penguin once, out on the African coast 
and India, and when I was invalided 
home “for preservation of life,” Dr. 
McLean, R.N., took charge of my ship. 
He was afterwards appointed to the 
surveying ship Challenger, and he I 
think it was who wrote as follows in 
Lord George Campbell’s letters from this 
ship: ‘ Penguins of the Southern Ocean 
build in what are called ‘ rookeries,’ and 
gallantly, too, can they defend their eggs. 
A stretch of rock,” he adds, “‘ was covered 
with these birds, one stream coming from 
the ice and putting out to sea, where 
they were jumping and splashing and 
preening themselves in all directions, and 

(To be continued.) 
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the others landing and hopping into the 
rookery. 

“They jump from the rocks thirty feet 
and over, holding themselves bolt upright 
all the time. To see some hundreds of 
them jumping thus, feet foremost, is a 
very funny sight.” 

The way they climb the rocks, too, is 
surprising. At this work they are as 
nimble as crabs, if not more 80. 


But at long last, and just as autumn 
was at its best, the Southern Cross reached 
a bay in which Jansen proposed spending 
the winter; and here we find her, all 
hands busy enough getting ready to make 
themselves as comfortable and happy as 
circumstances, over which they can havo 
no control, will permit. 

“The first thing we have to think 
about,” said Jansen, “is a portus salutis, 
a harbour of safety, and it will need to be 
a strong one, too.” 

“ That's so, sir,” said Morven. 


By J. A. Hiaotyson (late Royal Mail Service), 


Ne evening I found my friend Jim Skysull 
busily patching a pair of cold-weather 
pants, and as the opportunity seemed 
favourable for a story, I sheered alongside. 
“Getting ready for the dirty weather, eh, 
Jim?” I said. 

“ Ay, sonny,” he replied; ‘an’ I ’spects 
you’re after another yarn.” 

“If you don’t mind, Jim.” 

“You think I'm made of yarns.” 

“ Never heard of her,” said I, “ but there 
was a Maid of Orleans, once.” 

“Orleans! What's that?” 

“She was a French girl,’’ I replied, “and 
she gave the English troops a whoppihg.”’ 

“ Battle o’ Waterloo?” 

“No, Jim, some time before that—— 
She was a caution, you bet.” 

He eyed me curiously and said: “ You 
can tell that to the ‘ hoss marines,’ d’ye see.”” 

“ It’s true, Jim, and they burnt her for a 
witch.” 

“ The English?” excitedly. 

“ Yes—worse luck.” 

At that point of the conversation my friend 
cut the thread of his last stitch, carefully 
folded his work, and observed musingly: 
“Burnt her—the English! I don’t believe 
a word o’ that yere cuffer.” 

“Look here, Jim, have you ever seen 
scurvy on board ship?” I inquired. 

“Scurvy! I should think so, but that was 
in the good old days, lad. Of late years, 
what with steam, better grub, and purer 
drinking-water, you never hear of such 
trouble, because, d’ye see, the sickness don’t 
get any chance to climb aboard. 

“T remember once falling in with a big Ran- 
goon, homeward bound, that had then been 
one hundred and twenty days out, with every 
man Jack, save the mate and two boys, in 
such a state as would have scared any long- 
shore chap. Of course, we gave ’em as much 
fresh grub us could be spared ; but what were 
a dozen tins of bully-soup, or beef boiled to 
Tags, amongst such a crowd? Anyway, that 
heartened them a deal, but ‘twas vegetables, 
lad, and plenty of them, they needed, and 
that’s just what we hadn’t got, worse luck. 

“She was a bad case, no mistake; but 
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another time I saw one even harder. "Twas 
summer-time in the chops o’ the Channel, 
with a great fleet trying to get home, but 
there was next to nothing of a breeze, and 
that dead easterly all the time. Well, 
amongst that crowd there was a wheat-loaded 
vessel from ’Frisco, and I give you my word, 
she hadn't a hand fit to splice a rope-yarn 
to save his life. Yes, three of the ‘fellows 
had already died, and one morning the fourth 
was passed over the side, while every ship 
within hail had her ensign half gaff high. 

“It was hard lines, sonny, for none of the 
others could help. We'd all made very long 
passages, d’ye see—with some of us just 
running clear by the merest fluke—for I 
don’t believe you could have raised a pint o’ 
lime-juice amongst the lot. Anyhow, a 
Falmouth-bound schooner took word ashore, 
and the owners of the big vessel sent down a 
tug and a fresh crew, so I suppose the sick 
chaps got ashore all right after all. Ay, ay, 
that happened in the ‘good old days,’ long 
afore you were born, sonny, and what shell- 
backs then took as the ‘visitation of God’ 
-—like a bad gale—as the charterparties had 
it, would now send fore and aft all England 
a howl of furious indignation. 

“In those times there were no such things 
as iron water-tanks that kept our supply pure 
and wholesome. The water was all carried 
in casks that were seldom cleaned out, and 
for about one month after leaving port you 
daren’t put your nose within a fathom of the 
bung-hole. 

“The bread was also kept in casks, and got 
that full o’ weevils and maggots that 't 
would capsize anyone not used to the sight. 
But, lad, all that’s dead and gone, now, and 
since we’re on this scurvy-talk, so to speak, 
I'll tell you of a v’yge I once sailed across 
the Pacific, and for all-round contrariness and 
bad luck, I’m certain sure it was the worst I 
ever knew—a castaway was nothing to it. 

“In a right-down hard blow, or even a 
shipwreck, d'ye see, a fellow can always do 
something to keep his head above water; 
there's plenty of excitement to pass away 
the time, and one don’t know what's hap- 
pened till it’s all over. But that Pacific 


v'yge was, for the most part, a dead drift in 
a still more deadly calm, with nothing of 
excitement, and the canvas fraying itself out 
day after day against the masts and 
rigging. We were as helpless as children, 
and could only look at one another without 
a word to say. It was awful, and that’s the 
truth—I’ve been through it and ought to 
know. 

“ What would you think of a healthy crew 
being brought to such a pass as to resemble 
nothing so much as living lumps o’ putty— 
that wherever you touched their flesh you 
left a dint that stopped there ? 

“That's what happened to our crowd before 
we reached the South American coast, and 
five hands were dropped over the side before 
we got there. A six weeks’ passage that 
lasted one hundred and forty-three days ! 

“Well, 'twas after we had discharged our 
cargo of Calcutta rice in the port of Hong 
Kong that orders were received to proceed to 
Callao, the chief shipping centre on the 
coast of Peru. 

“Now there were two routes by which we 
could reach our destination—one southward 
round Australia, and so through the strong 
winds of the ‘rolling forties,’ while the 
other lay straight across the Pacific, and 
that, as the sailing directory stated, was at 
that particular time of year the shortest — 
we'd have a ripping breeze all the time, you 
understand. The captain chose the 
latter. 

“ There’s a saying ashore that ‘ the longest 
way round is the nearest way home,’ and if 
shellbacks ever proved it true we were that 
unlucky crowd. 

“ Upon a fine Sunday morning—that is the 
best sailing day—we canted from our 
anchorage at Hong Kong, and before dark 
the land was under the horizon. With 
stuns’ls alow and aloft away sped 
the ship till she was doing her ten and 
twelve knots with scarcely 8 motion. It was 
delightful, and such magnificent seiling 
weather I never saw. 

“The sea was just puckered with white- 
edged ridges which the clipper’s bow cut 
into sparkling foam, the steady canvas 


seemed as though carved in wood, while 
mee a boom brace was touched for days on 
end. 

“Ay, ay, we'd made a record passage of it, 
d’ye see, and with bunting flying from mast- 
head and gaff-end we would waltz into 
Callao Bay, for that old girl could skip, no 
mistake, if she caught but half a chance. 

“Ten times the sun rose on that racing 
vessel, and then—the breeze fell away to a 
dead calm. 

“ That was the first stitch in the winding 
sheets of five healthy men, but God was 
merciful and kept us in the dark as to what 
was coming. 

“ During the following week she drifted 
helplessly, with her nose sheering to every 
point of the compass, while our arms were 
almost dragged from their sockets at the 
braces, and the whistling for a breeze 
beat a cageful of the finest canaries. It 
wasn’t the least use, but I tell you that 
those sunsets on the great Pacific were some 
of those things which a fellow like me could 
admire but not describe. 

“Through a shimmering veil of evaporation 
the ocean and sky seemed blent in tints of 
emerald, and ruby, and gold. Not a breath 
stirred the mirror-like sea, while aslant the 
zenith immense bars of vermilion were set 
in such splendour as no painter ever yet 
caught upon his canvas. Our canvas caught 
it, though, and those sleeping kites aloft 
were as opal gems resting on refulgent gold. 

“ One, two, four weeks of absolute calm, and 
then the hands began to wonder how ’twould 
end, We were caught in a regular trap, and 
could neither proceed nor return. Six weeks 
of such uneasiness as I’ve never since known, 
and upon that ship there fell a strange 
silence. The dog-watch song or yarn was 
ne more heard, even the cheery whistling 
ceased, and in twos and threes the fellows 
spoke, whisperingly, of the position, and de-. 
scribed some former spells of similar anxiety 
through which they had passed. Twomonths 
of sickening suspense, and then there sud- 
denly passed, fore and aft, the marmur of a 
whispered dread. No, no, it wasn’t the 
scurvy, but a reality so astounding as to 
make the anxious faces still more pale—- 
there was no fresh water in the ship! 

“Think of it! Do you understand what 
those words meant for men who were deadly 
becalmed hundreds of miles from land ? 

“Yes, I say again, there was no fresh water 
in the ship, for through a rusted hole in the 
great circular tank, which extended from the 
main deck to the keelson, some thousands 
of gallons of good water had leaked under 
the skin into the bilges. 

“That was my first voyage in a vessel carry- 
ing such a contrivance, and it is not likely I 
shall ever forget it. The captain, the mates, 
and the crew looked at each other in dismay. 
Words were too feeble in the face of such an 
appalling disaster. 

“ At last the captain spoke. ‘ Carpenter,’ 
he said, ‘ get the man-hole door unscrewed. 
There may be a little water left at the bottom 
of the tank—there’sa ladder all the way down 
inside.’ That was done. Two men went 
down the tank, and with buckets we hauled up 
the muddy liquid from the bottom. It was 
nothing but slush, yet we prized it more than 
gold. 

‘«God’s good, lad, in all His ways! That 
very afternoon He let rip upon us such o 
deluge of rain as one only sees in the tropics, 
and before night every cask, beaker, and 
bucket in that ship was brimming over with 
the gift He had given all handsfree of charge. 

“Great was the joy thus aroused, but the 
_wind did not come with that downpour. 

“Ten weeks of weary drifting, and during 
that time the vessel passed southward, and 
then back northward five times across the 
Line. 
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“‘ Men’s hearts grew sick at such frightful 
anxiety, but somehow she managed to slip a 
bit farther south than usual, and stopped 
there. 

“That, at least, was a hopeful sign, and it 
cheered us up a deal. Anyhow, you may be 
sure that by that time a lot of stiffening had 
been taken out of that crew. We thought 
God had forgotten us, and when a chap 
thinks that he’s fairly down in his boots. We 
scarcely ever spoke to one another then, and 
what was said didn't get beyond a weary 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ We thought the skipper 
was going mad. From a quiet, easy-spoken 
man he became a terror to all hands. Ay, 
with the first streaks o’ dawn he’d rush on deck 
and look round. ‘There was no alteration in 
the terrible weather, and woe betide the 
man as crossed his steps. He seemed to 
have the eye of a hawk, and he’d pick out 
@ stray rope yarn on the royal yard, and 
bully-rag the officer of the watch till all was 
blue. Fore and aft he would prowl round 
deck like one possessed, and one day he sud- 
denly ran on deck, and thumped upon the 
head of the main capstan a paper. ‘Call 
all hands aft,’ he shouted, and when we’d 
gathered round he glared like a maniac on 
the crew. 

“*Tve found it out,’ he said—‘ I’ve found 
out why we are doomed to such misery. 
Listen,’ and with that he read from the 
paper how the ship had been launched upon 
a Friday. Now we knew the worst. Now 
we all knew that no exertions of ours could 
save a ship with such a record. 

“We were doomed men. It was useless to 
fight against fate, and one by one the fellows 
Senin went for’a’d with hearts like lumps 0’ 
lead. 

“That very afternoon most of the crowd 
started letter-writing. Those capable of 
doing so for themselves got along all right, 
but chaps like me, d’ye see, as never had a 
schooling to speak of, were forced to tell 
those able to write what to say to friends 
thousands of miles away. I could not 
possibly describe the scene in that fo’c’sle 
It was too deadly serious for that. Any- 
how, the chaps all kept a stout upper lip, 
and tried to face the situation as British 
shellbacks should. 

“From that time forth the fellows did next 
to nothing in the watches below but sit 
upon their chests, and drive clouds of 
smoke all over the fo’c’sle ; and but for that 
one would have thought those silent figures 
cut in stone. 

“Three months, and still no sign of a 
breeze, but now another murmur of dread 
stalked fore and aft. 

“ Ay, this time it ras of the scurvy—it had 
broken out in the fo’e’sle. 

“Three of the oldest hands were attacked 
by the fell disease, and within a week they 
were as bad as well could be. Their gums 
became soft and black, and their teeth were 
quite loose. Two of them were seized with 
some internal malady, and within a few 
days they were both passed over the side. 

“Slowly but surely the dreaded death 
seized a fresh victim, but what could any do 
where neither fresh meat nor vegetables 
were obtainable, and every relief from the 
medicine-chest became exhausted ? 

“At last, in a wail of distress, our voices 
went upward to the mercy-seat. 

“One hundred and ten days from Hong 
Kong, and by that time there was nota single 
shellback free of the disease--some mighty 
bad, I can tell you, while the younger fellows 
were beginning to get sore in the mouth. 
Just about that time another man handed in 
his checks, and we buried him in silence. 
The ‘old man’ couldn’t get through the 
service to save his life, and it took him all 
his time to keep from bursting clean out on 
the tears. 
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“ A week later my old chum got that bad 
as he couldn’t knock round any longer. 
‘Jim,’ he said softly,‘my cable’s goin’ to 
part this gale—the old timbers be played 
out, mate—I know it.’ 

«“«T'm main sorry, Tom,’ said I, ‘ but it’s 
likely you’ll have company on the passage 
aloft.’ 

“* Well,’ be replied, ‘ all I’m thinking of is 
the missus, Jim, and how she'll pull through. 
You’ll do a favour for me, I know.” 

“*You stake yer last quid on that, Tom.’ 

“* Ay, mate, I know it, so I wants ye to 
take this yere letter ashore to her, d'ye sec, 
an’ tell as how I couldn’t nohow dodge 
this yere breeze. She ain't used to the 
shipping office payin's off, Jim, and you'd 
do me kindly to see her get what’s due at 
the v’yge end, so be as ye pulls out all right, 
d’ye see.’ 

“* Tom,’ I said, ‘I will.’ 

«¢Thank’ee, lad,’ he said, ‘an’ we'll be 
shipmates, mebbe, another v’yge—you 
knows what I mean, mate.’ 

“6 Ay, ay,’ said I, and before morning he’d 
slipped his cable that quiet as no one on 
our side the fo'c’sle knew when he sailed 
home. 

“T had almost forgotten to tell you,” con- 
tinued my friend sadly, “that for some few 
weeks previously there had been talk of the 
grub running short unless we fell in with a 
breeze, but as yet there was not the least sign 
of the latter, so the daily rations were 
reduced. 

“In short, the only article of which there 
still remained any quantity was split peas, 
for upon the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
day out there was left but one seven-pound 
piece of salt-horse, and that was kept for— 
what d’ye think?” 

“T’'m sure I don’t know, Jim.” 

“ The sharks, sonny, the sharks that were 
following us for weeks.” 

“ Did you eat them?” 

“ As surely as you are sitting on that cat- 
tail,” he replied ; and in case the reader of this 
narrative may not understand what a “ cat- 
tail” means, I shall take this opportunity 
to say that there are on the bows of every 
vessel—unless she be of small tonnage— 
large pieces of timber styled “ cat-heads,”’ by 
which the anchors are raised, and their inner 
ends are termed “ cat-tails.”” 

“Every morning,” continued my friend, 
“ we put that piece of salt beef on the hook, 
and as soon as a shark was caught he was 
ripped open, the bait extracted, and the 
hook got ready for next day. 

“Did you ever hear of a hard-up crowd 
using their last bit o’ meat like that? I 
never did, but it’s true all the same. Phew! 
how those sharks did smell. They nearly 
beat a Shadwell fried-fish shop on Saturday 
night. 

Ks And all that while the fellows were daily 
becoming worse, so that their flesh seemed 
exactly like putty, and turning quite 
black for want of fresh grub. Still, while a 
man could possibly stand upon his pins he 
was bound to do so; the moment he took to 
the bunk he was a dead coon. 

“You see, sonny, that with that disease you 
must keep knocking about all the time; and 
I have seen the whole watch fall down while 
hauling the braces, and their sides striking 
the deck would be as flat as the palm of your 
hand—I've been through it, and speak from 
experience. 

“ Four months from Hong Kong, and during 
that time the sun smote that ship till almost 
every particle of pitch had been drawn from 
the deck-seams, while the sails were almost 
chafed through, and their sight became 50 
dimmed by the constant glare as to render 
the men nearly useless. 

“ Anyhow, we were by that time drawing ir 
with the American coast, but before sizhtir 
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it five of the hands had been called away 
trom their terrible sufferings. 

“One morning there suddenly touched our 
faces the very ghost of a breeze, but so hope- 
less had the men become that none believed 
it true. Anyway, it was again wafted across 
the ship, and the royals filled aloft. Then 
the top-gallant s’ls bellied out, and by-and-by 
the tops’ls and the courses followed suit. 
Once more there was heard under the fore- 
foot the song of rippling water, and in a 
hoarse voice our skipper called for an extra 
hand to the wheel. Think of that ina six 
knot breeze! The men were as weak as. 
children. 

“I’m not meaning to describe the joy 
amongst that crew—no one could. 

“ Little by little there fell from our hearts 
the benumbing chill of utter hopelessness. 
We knew now that our lives might still be 
spared. We now knew that a few more days 
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would see the veésel safe in port, and that 
willing assistance would bring each man 
back from the very gates of Death. Our last 
remaining strength was nearly exhausted in 
the labour of getting the large anchors on 
the bow, and the chain ranged upon the 
windlass. 

“ Well was it that no gales ever visited that 
coast. I don’t believe there were four men 
fit to reach the yards. 

“ Anyhow, we let the canvas stand, until 
the cry ‘Land, oh!’ was heard, and just a 
bit south of San Lorenzo Island, which forms 
one side of Callao Bay, we made the South 
American coast after a passage of one 
hundred and forty-three days from the port 
of Hong Kong. Had we taken the other road, 
it would have proved a six weeks’ voyage. 

“With every stitch still set, the good old 
ship slipped into the bay. The sails were 
lowered, and the anchor let go, but men 


from other vessels stowed the canvas, and 
nearly the whole of our crew were taken to 
the hospital, when the doctors stated that 
the scurvy had been chiefly caused by the 
brackish and tarry rain-water saved after 
the mishap to the great tank. 

“Well,” concluded my old friend, “a diet 
of good vegetables soon purified our blood. 
and brought back to our bodies the healthy 
vigour of new life, and within six weeks all 
hands were back in the foc’s’le, singing and 
yarning as if nothing had happened through- 
out those terrible four months and twenty- 
three days spent upon the vast Pacific 
Ocean. 

“I say, look here,” he added, “I've a 
rattling pair of cold-weather pants, d'ye see, 
and the next time you want to choke any 
fellow with yer ‘witch’s yarns,’ will you 
just spin ’em ’tother side o’ the foc’s’le, and 
oblige me? So long, lad.” 
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T= lion has always been @ popular cha- 
racter, though he is not so much thought 
of now as he used to be. Romance has made 
him her own; and of stories about him there 
are hundreds, though he rarely appears to 
advantage in them. That, however, is not 
his fault. 

Though he is at least three times as heavy 
as man, and much stronger and more active, 
he has no chance against him. As civilisa- 
tion spreads he must retreat. He has been 
almost cleared out of India, being now rarely 
found there except in the north-west, whence 
he ranges through Persia and along the 
reedy swamps of the Tigris and Euphrates 
into Syria and Kurdistan. Once he was 
found in Macedonia and Thrace, but that is 
a long time ago; and once he was found in 
France and Britain, but that is longer 
still. 

When Layard was exploring the Nineveh 
country an Arab was attacked by a lion on 
the Upper Tigris, and escaped with the loss 
of his horse; and lions have been known in 
is district since at least the days of the 
ssyrian paintings, one of which has 
sugvested the subject of our illustration, 
which is interesting, as showing how the 
horse has improved and the lion deterio- 
vated. Even now there are many lions in 
the plains of Susiana, the modern Khuzistan, 
and in the mountain country south of Shiraz. 
West of Shiraz some thirty-five miles is the 
valley of Dashtiarjan, where lions are said 
to be as plentiful as in any place in Africa. 

Sir Oliver St. John, when superintendent 
of the Persian Telegraph Department, had a 
curious experience when riding down the 
hill into this valley. As he was jogging 
along alioness appeared about thirty yards 
ahead. As St. John had only a small Colt’s 
revolver with him, which was practically 
useless against such game, he cracked his 
whip and shouted, thinking this would make 
her bolt, but instead of doing so she charged 
and sprang, coming down under his feet. He 
spurred his horse, which refused to move, 
and the lioness then attacked from the rear, 
standing on her hind legs and clawing the 
horse’s hind quarters. Hereupon St. John 
jumped off, and the horse began to plunge 
and rear, knocking over the lioness and 
moving away. The lioness followed him, 
and St. John fired two shots over her head 
to frighten her, when she again sprang on 
the horse's hind quarters, and the horse 

~' off with her into the jungle. St. John 
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followed, and after an hour found his horse, 
which had somehow got rid of the lioness. 
The horse was scored with claw marks, but 
one scratch only had penetrated to the flesh, 
and St. John sewed up the wound, but the 
marks remained for life, and two years after- 
wards Dr. Wills, who saw them, remarked 
how very apparent they were. This is a very 
mild sort of story, but there is a refreshing 
coolness about it that makes it remarkable. 
Of course the man ought to have been 
horribly frightened and the horse killed, but 
that was exactly what did not happen. 

Oswell, the great hunter—he was the 
Selous of his day—had a more unpleasant 
experience of a somewhat similar character. 
Awakened one morning with the news that a 
lioness and her cub were drinking at a 
neighbouring spring, he rode off to recon- 
Noitre with a few Kaffirs and some dogs. 
The dogs brought the lioness to bay, and 
Oswell got within thirty yards of her without 
being able to see her owing to the thickness 
of the bush. Suddenly the dogs ceased bark- 
ing, and there was a roar on the horse's right 
quarter, and clearing a high bush, the lioness 
appeared coming full charge with her mouth 
open. This was awkward for Oswell, as you 
cannot shoot to the right unless you are left- 
handed, and he did the only thing he could, 
in trying to gallop off. But before he could 
get up speed he heard the lioness strike the 
ground twice in her bound, and the next 
moment she sat up behind him. Fortunately 
she failed to hold on with her mouth, and 
away went the horse with her hanging on to 
him by her claws. The horse, mad with fright, 
threw up his head and swerved under the 
bough of a tree, which struck Oswell on the 
chest and swept him from the saddle against 
the lioness. They rolled on to the ground 
together; Oswell was stunned; the lioness 
went for the dogs and, at a trot, ran off. And 
the horse ran away for four miles, to be then 
caught and have his wounds sewn up; but 
he was never fit for anything again. 

This was in South Africa just north of the 
Matoppo fifty years ago, in the heart of what 
was then the lion country. The lion is 
mainly an African animal; it is found all 
over that continent, the North African lions 
being the fiercest on record; hence nearly 
all the lion stories come from Africa, and 
most of the remarkable ones from Algeria by 
way of the French. 

But as an instance of coolness in danger it 
would be difficult to beat the story told by 


Mr. Selous of the native at Mauraka’s Kraal. 
In the middle of an August night a lioness 
walked into Captain Graham’s camp past the 
outside fires, and disregarding two white men 
who were covered by their blankets, gripped 
a native who was alongside the fire in the 
middle of the camp. She carried him off a 
short distance into the darkness, where she 
gave him some terrible bites about the head 
and arm. The man had shouted when he 
was seized, and this awoke the camp, but 
when some of the white men came near him 
with a lantern, he was sufficiently master of 
himeelf to call out, “Don’t shoot now, the 
lioness is lying on me."’ This was translated 
by the interpreter. Presently he again spoke 
and said, “ Now fire; she’s standing up over 
me.” Three shots were then sent into her, 
wounding her badly; and she moved off, to 
be killed next morning, her victim dying a 
few hours afterwards. 

Livingstone was cool enough when the lion 
was standing over him—that is to say, if we 
take Oswell’s account of the famous misad- 
venture, and assuredly none could have 
known better, for he heard it at first hand 
soon after it occurred. ‘The story of the 
accident,” he says, “ was fresh with him and 
the Kaffirs when we reached Mabotse. A 
lion had killed an ox near the village, and 
the Bakalla turned out, as they always did 
when the lion deserted his game and at- 
tacked their herds. Each man, as is usual 
in a hunt of this kind, carried two or three 
assegais and a plume of ostrich feathers on 
a painted six-foot stick. The lion was 
tracked to his sleeping place, and the men 
made a ring round it, gradually closing the 
space between man and man as they ad- 
vanced. Presently the quarry was roused 
and sat up, and then a spearsman, taking a 
few steps in advance, threw his assegai. 
The thrower is generally charged, but the 
animal's attention is immediately taken off 
by a second spearsman and second assegai, 
and so on until, poor beast, it is killed. 
Accidents seldom occur in fairly open 
ground, as the men support one another 
very coolly and effectively. In rocky places 
the sport is dangerous ; sometimes, however, 
even in favourable spots, the man is pressed 
closely by the beast, and he then, as he runs, 
plants the stick with the plume firmly in the 
ground and dodges away from it; the lion, 
half blinded by rage, sees something before 
him, and springs at the ostrich feathers, 
givingthe man a chance of escape. In 
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Livingstone’s case they had lost the lion 
after wounding it, and were looking for it; 
the dear old Doctor caught sight of its tail 
twitching backwards and forwards. Up and 
off went a gun that would hardly have killed 
a strong tomtit. Livingstone was spun over 
eight or ten feet, and the lion was standing 
over him. The brute took his arm in its 
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Hap passed into the navy, and put on the 
buttons, and so had got my own way at 
last. I was not entering as a youth, to be 
trained in service ways, but as a man who had 
hitherto enjoyed his liberty on shore, so I 
very soon found myself pulled up for various 
trifling infringements of routine. On board 
@ man-o'-war, you must know, there is a 
strict path of duty marked out for everybody, 
and one must order his steps aright, or he 
will be sure to put his foot into it. It wasa 
great mercy that a harbour-billet was found 
me for a time, which gave me a chance of 
picking up something about ships, or there’s 
no knowing to what lengths 1 might have 
gone. Farther on the reader will see that I 
quickly made a record ; meanwhile, I studied 
the Admiralty regulations. 

For aJl that, when my sea-going appoint- 
ment came down, I was just about as green as 
a cabbage, and should most certainly have 
become the laughing-stock of the mess, had 
not our junior turned out to be a trifle more 
verdant than even your humble servant. He 
was a Slim Jim sort of fellow, six feet two in 
his stockings, hailing from the Midlands; 
he had never seen salt water before, and was 
sea-sick one rough day at Spithead, ere the 
Blue Peter was hoisted. Having so much in 
common, we chummied together at once, 
and vowed to see each other through whatever 
the commission might bring. 

To make matters worse, it was such an 
easy thing to go wrong, because of so much 
routine and ceremony. Our vessel was going 
out to fly the flag on a distant station, and 
from the first was a “strict service ’’ ship. 
You could see that directly you stepped 
aboard—ay, before you stepped aboard. For 
instance, returning from shore in the officer’s 
cutter, as soon as the boat with a grand 
flourish of a sweep sheered up alongside, a 
couple of Tom Thumb side-boys, with shining 
faces, and in spotless man-o’-war attire, 
tripped down the companion-ladder, and 
stood uncovered, holding forth the side-ropes 
to assist passengers inboard; while at the 
top of said ladder, a narrow sentry-walk 
was fitted outside all, where a red marine 
paced sentry-go, in full fig, and with a 
loaded rifle, to present arms as officers passed 
through the entry port. And as to the latter, 
directly their feet touched the quarter-deck 
up went hands to their cap-peaks, to salute 
the flag flying above at the mast-head. 

These and other phases of ship routine 
greatly took my fancy, but I was concerned 
above everything else to know what the first 
sight of a foreign country would be like. 
Doubtless many others have speculated upon 
the same theme, and indulged their own day- 
dreams of sunny skies and waving palms on 
distant shores, and such may be interested in 
# chronicle of my first impressions. 

Early one morning, about a week after 
clearing Land’s End, “ Land ho!” rang out 
from the signalman in the cross-trees. From 
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mouth and put a heavy paw on the nape of 
his neck, from which he pushed it off, for, as 
he said, ‘It was so heavy, man, and I don’t 
like to be stamped on;’ neither did he! 
The lion was then driven off and killed. 
“Livingstone was so quiet and imper- 
turbable that he would have made a capital 
sportsman, but he could neither shoot nor 
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MY FIRST PORT OF CALL. 


By GrorGk ANDREW PATTERSON, B.N., 


(With an Illustration by F. PATTERSON.) 


that moment I was in a fever of curiosity, 
and watched the cloud-like speck ahead grow 
bit by bit in size and colour. Drawing 
nearer, and storm-scarred cliffs passed, 
verdant slopes and ravines were gradually 
unfolded, which became more beautiful every 
moment, until on letting go the anchor at 
Madeira the delightfal prospect realised all 
that my fancy had ever painted it. 

The town of Funchal lay a few cables off, 
with a background of mountains towering 
into the sky. At the water’s edge, houses 
washed in various tints gleamed in the 
sunlight, while in the rear picturesque villas 
(quintas) ornamented with balcony and 
trellis-work, and embowered in greenery, 
peeped out here and there. Between ship 
and shore stretched Funchal Bay, its waters 
of a beautiful blue, across which flitted gaily 
painted skitfs with white awnings invitingly 
spread. The whole scene, especially the 
receding mountains, recalled so vividly 
incidents of Spanish legend, that I looked up 
half expecting to see a muleteer and his 
train descending the windings of the hills. 

My delight was unbounded, and in that 
delight I came out strong as Peter Simple. 
In this way: I had never before looked vpon 
a landscape with lofty hills rising so abruptly ; 
they so dwarfed surrounding objects that I 
was misled, and what I imagined to be a 
party of schoolboys sailing their toy yachts 
on a distant beach, turned out to be fisher- 
men with real boats putting forth for the 
everyday duties of life. I didn’t hear the 
last of my mistake for a long time. 

Very soon my attention was called off the 
land to what took place under my nose. A 
cranky tub suddenly shot up alongside, 
manned by a couple of naked, amphibious 
street Arabs, who clamoured for money as 
every fresh face peered forth from a porthole. 
When in response to their chatter a coin was 
tossed out, it was allowed to descend a con- 
siderable distance, and one might observe 
it sinking in the transparent blue of the bay, 
whose surface ripple now distorted and anon 
magnified the features of Her Majesty 
impressed on the money into saucer-like 
proportions, when, presto! over the boat's 
side would dive an urchin, make a clutch at 
the coin, and then bob up above water again, 
holding it up, and begging for a further 
supply of the precious metal. 

Slim Jim and I arranged to visit the island 
in company. Soon as ever the boat touched 
ground, half a dozen swarthy islanders 
bounced forwards pestering us to take horses 
out to the Grand Corral. Our choice was to 
take Shanks’s mare and stroll round by 
ourselves, so, after dogging our heels awhile, 
hangers-on gave us up as a bad job. 

The streets are narrow, somewhat dirty, 
and covered with smooth round pebbles, over 
which we slipped and sprawled in undignified 
fashion, wondering all the while how natives 
managed so easily, until we noticed for the 


ride (except on ox-back) ; this was not his 
business. Iam afraid he despised the rdle 
of a sportsman. He could talk to the 
Kaffirs’ ears and hearts, we only to their 
stomachs; and I would fain believe tbat his 
grand work was occasionally made a little 
smoother by the guns”—and there is no 
doubt it was. 
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most part they wore goatskin slippers. 
Carriages are not suited to mountainous 
roads, and we had already refused the few 
knockabout steeds that serve as a mount for 
Jack ashore on Jeave. But there were other 
and more novel modes of conveyance. At 
the principal street corners stood rows of 
palanquins—something like the sedan chairs 
of our great grandfathers’ time—draped with 
silken hangings. These are borne upon 
men’s shoulders by means of poles; or the 
visitor may recline in a grass hammock, 
carried in the same fashion; or, again, the 
palanquin is sometimes turned into a sledge, 
and drawn by bullock-team. 

Getting clear of the town, we passed merry 
young washerwomen vigorously pounding to 
shreds what.was probably our own linen on 
boulders in the bed of a stream, and then 
began to wind up the mountains, our object 
being to visit a far-distant nunnery. It was 
often a case of bellows to mend with us 
beef-eating Englishmen, but sticking to it 
we struggled on, at first under trellis-work 
supporting choice vines, bearing delicious 
bunches of grapes, from which the famous 
Madeira is pressed, then on and up, panting 
and perspiring, through cloud and mist, 
until at length the goal was reached, and we 
were conducted over the establishment. A 
party of natives had just arrived to visit 
some relatives who had thus cut themselves 
off from the world, and we caught glimpses 
of sad-looking eyes and passionless faces, as 
hooded nuns exchanged brief greetings 
through tiny, barred peepholes in the bare 
walls. Poor souls! To judge by appear- 
ances, there did not seem to be half the 
sweetness in their life as in that of their 
coer, who blithely rinsed linen in the brook 

Ow. 


Outside the nunnery gates, sinewy 
slippered guides besieged us for our 
patronage. They were eager to convey us 


down the mountain, over the smooth, round 
pebbles, in, what do you guess, reader ?—a 
sledge! This is a sort of low, broad basket- 
chair secured to flat slabs of wood, termed 
runners, on which it slides. The hills are so 
steep that, if left to itself, the sledge would 
acquire so great velocity as would lead to 
destruction, hence it is necessary for one or 
two, usually two, guides to regulate its 
progress by holding it back with straps a: 
they run with it at full speed. 

Now we had a prejudice against foreigners, 
and no desire to risk our necks in such a 
vehicle, so, waving off guides, we put forth 
for the descent. Ah! we quickly discovered 
we were on the downgrade, and slipped and 
floundered about alarmingly. A long dan- 
gerous declivity faced us, and the chances 
were decidedly against our reaching the 
bottom safe and sound. What should we 
do? Second thoughts are proverbially best ; 
besides, there was the familiar injunction 
not to trust to our own understanding, which 


by a free interpretation we took to mean 
legs—so, under the circumstances, our 
prejudices were overcome. Beckoning to 
guides, who knew they would soon be wanted 
and were only waiting for the signal, they 
hurried to the rescue, and took us aboard 
their strange craft, and away we slid, jolting, 
creaking, and swaying about enough’ to 
capsize. The ride was a novel and 
exhilarating one certainly, but as the steam 
got up it was more than once tempered by 
fear that we should fly to pieces all at once, 
and meet the fate of the “ One-hoss shay.” 


The sledge came to o standstill at the 


bottom, when our Jehus impudently 
demanded double fare for “the smart way 
they handled their straps and eased us 
down.” “For the reckless way you rattled 
our poor bones down over the stones.” we 


retorted, and held ont just half their demand. 
8o there ensued the usual wrangle; but ina 
matter of that sort they were bound to get 
the best of it, so, having split the difference, 
we set off on a tour of the curio shops, to 
purchase a few island specialities as 
mementoes of our visit. 

By this time it had grown late; we were 
both tired out with the day’s ramble, and 
only wanted to get back to the ship. To 
tell the truth, we became uneasy as the 
darkness increased, for some of these sinister- 
looking Portuguese are over-fond of using 
the knife; so we struck out along descending 
streets, and at Jast reached the beach, then 
made signs to a boatman to row us out to 
where a distant string of lights indicated our 
vessel. 


After darkness has set in all boats 
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approaching Her Majesty’s ships are 
challenged by a sentry. Now, as I have 
previously intimated, I had noticed this 
sentry, and admired him as he strutted 
up and down his short promenade; but at 
this time, the first occasion, mind you, of my 
coming alongside after sunset, I had no idea 
of his duties, but regarded him as an 
ornamental item, a little bit of colour to show 
off the ship. 

Upon nearing our vessel, “Who comes 
there?” rang out sharply in the stillness of 
the night. Slim Jim and I looked at each 
other in a puzzled sort of way, but said 
nothing; we didn’t know what to say. 
Again came the query, this time im- 
patiently; so we grew frightened, and lost 
our heads completely. The boatman gesti- 
culated wildly,. and shrieked out some 


Portuguese gibberish that we could not 
understand. Slim Jim slid his six feet two 
into the bottom of the boat; perhaps I did 
too, very likely—I can’t say, for all sorts of 
terrors whirled through my excited brain. 
My fears conjured up @ vision wherein I saw 
the sentry’s levelled musket that was to nip 
my career of naval glory in the bud. Ah! 
that was what might be called a bad quarter 
of an hour, I can tell you, although it all 
occurred inside a couple of minutes; then 
a happy inspiration flashed into my mind, as 
I remembered reading, when a boy, some 
similar situation described by Marryat, or 
somebody else, and I relieved my over- 
strained feelings by gasping out the name of 
the ship. 

Never did magician’s wand effect more 
startling transformation! Instantly there 
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was a stir, and bustle, and bobbing to and 
fro of lanterns ; the boatswain’s mate lect off 
a prolonged whistle, and as we ascended the 
ladder and reached the gangway, signs of 
obeisance were to be seen in the surrounding 
gloom. The sentry still stood at the 
“present,” there was the boatewain’s mate, 
cap in hand, and whistle at his lips, all 
ready to blow the “inboard” pipe, while the 
lieutenant of the watch with ceremonial 
observance stood in attitude to receive us. 
Oh, dear ! how shall I picture his disgust, as 
he turned on his heel, when our features 
were disclosed! And the consternation of 
messmates, as the incident gradually leaked 
out, and they came to hear of it! When 


Oliver Twist asked for more pudding his 
half-starved fellows could not have looked 
Of course, we got a 


more dumfounded. 


wigging ; but our very artlessness disarmed 
wrath, so it was drawn mild for us. 

It appears the Commodore was out of the 
ship, and a sharp look-out had been ordered 
to be kept for his return. In my ignorance 
of sea routine, and when the idea of 
deliverance from danger seized me, I had 
shouted out the very word or countersign 
that the Commodore alone had the right to 
answer—hence the rumpus. 

Next morning we were off. Since that 
time I have visited many foreign ports, but I 
was never impressed in the same way again. 
In every case there was some natural 
curiosity to look upon a fresh face, and see 
where the anchor had dropped, but, after 
nearly forty years, my most delightful 
memories centre around my first port of call, 
beautiful Madeira. 
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ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Home Nieser, 
Author of “ A Plain Guide to Ol Painting,” ete. ete. 


(With Nustrations by cartous Representative “ Boy's Own” Artists.) 


PART Il.—THE METHODS OF DAVID COX AND HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A, 


1] wave lately been looking over several 

books on water-colour painting, for 
although I have practised water and oil 
colours for many years, besides teaching the 
art toa considerable number of students, I 
wished to find out what those other teachers 
taught, and improve my own system where I 
could. 

Mr. Sam Bough, an artist of acknowledged 
celebrity, imparted to me the first practical 
hints on water-colour painting that I had 
ever received. Before I became acquainted 
with this really great master in water colours 
I had worked my pictures entirely in oils. I 
had previously some.experience in scenic 
painting—i.e. impasto painting, which I shall 
explain later on. I had also made sketches 
in sepia, and with washes, but for my effects 
I depended upon the mixture of Chinese 
white with my pigments, as thecartoonistsand 
fresco painters of ancient times did. Before 
I met genial and helpful Sam Bough I had 
no idea how much could be done with a sheet 
of white paper and pure water colours. 

Since those days, nearly twenty-five years 
ago, I have gone on experimenting, and, I 
may say, revelling with the delicious blendings 
of transparent colour on paper. Still, I like 
to read other people’s systems and try 
them by turns. 

Sam Bough matriculated, as I had done, 
in scene painting, as Stansfield, Roberts, 
and other eminent artists did. Here, of 
course, the picture is painted in “body 
colours ””—i.e. impasto, such as you may see 
at South Kensington Museum in the cartoons 
of Raphael—yet that is not water-colour 

» inting as Girtin, Turner, Cox, and such 


modern masters as Herkomer, practise the art. 
A true and pure water-colour picture ought 
alone to owe its light to the paper ; and when 
you have mastered the secrets and sub- 
tilties of water-colour painting you will 
abhor a touch of Chinese white as you would 
an ink-blot. 

I am going to tell you as many of the 
secrets that I know as I can put into words. 
Some I cannot tell you, for I only discover 
them while I am working, and I forget 
them in my next picture, or rather each 
Picture gives me its own secrets while I 
work, and keeps them afterwards. That is 
the everlasting, ever-creative pleasure before 
you. In oils you may follow up a system. 
In water colours it becomes a kind of mo- 
mentary inspiration, like the flash that 
makes a line poetry instead of decent 
rhyme. 

I am going to tell you how to blend your 
colours and produce effects and harmonies— 
that is, how to make decent pictures in a 
methodical manner ; but you must ask God to 
give you inspiration so that you may be- 
come inspired. Drawing will not be enough, 
although you must learn todraw. The know- 
ledge of harmony is not sufficient, although 
you must learn to blend and harmonise before 
youcan paint. You will know, however, when 
the great gift comes upon you, if you are one 
of the gifted, without me trying to tell you 
what I cannot. Ihave found it by prayer, 
humility, and strenuous exertions, and it has 
given me a joy and confidence that words 
cannot express. 

Before I begin minute details, I shall 
quote to you the systems of two masters 


whom I admire beyond even, perhaps, Turner 
who would not, or could not, explain how he 
did his work. 1 think that Turner could not 
lay down a system because he had none. Bat 
these two masters have spoken, and, as their 
work shows that they have not spoken 
falsely, from my own experience, I give them 
here. 

David Cox says in one of his letters: 
“For a distant mountain I have used cobalt 
and vermilion, and in the grayer parts, I 
mix a little lake and a small quantity of 
yellow ochre with the cobalt. Inthe middle 
distance I work each part separately, in fact, 
something like mosaic work. The foreground 
the same, taking care to leave the reflected 
lights clear for a distant cool or bluish tint. 
I use very similar colours for the middle 
distance as for the foreground, #.e. green, 
indigo, lake, and gamboge, vermilion, and 
yellow o¢hre, and sometimes lake instead of 
vermilion. In the foreground I use indigo 
and vandyke brown, and indigo and brown- 
pink. I use for gray in the clouds cobalt 
and vermilion, and on the more neutral 
gray, cobalt and light red.” 

These are David Cox’s colours as he has 
himself described. Of course you must not 
expect that he never departed from these 
rules. In fact, as I have studied and copied 
his pictures, I know that he used sometimes 
in his first wash a very slight addition of 
Naples yellow, or yellow ochre and white 
with his cobalt; but this is so risky for a 
beginner that I do not wish him to try it, if 
he can manage without this dangerous 
blending. 

David Cox says,, besides: ‘‘ The best and 


urest method of obtaining instruction from 
he works of others is not so much by 
opying them as by drawing the same sub- 
ects from nature immediately after a critical 
xamination of them, while they are fresh 
athe memory. Thus they are seen through 
he same medium, and imitated upon the 
ame principles, without preventing the in- 
roduction of sufficient alterations to give 
riginality of manner, or incurring the risk of 
eing degraded into a mere imitation.” 
Professor Herkomer has said, respecting a 
elicately pure drawing he did of “John 
tuskin” in 1879: 

“TL used in those days to paint abnormally 
arge water colours, and always covered the 
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paper first with a wash of some ochre or 
gray, then sketched the subject with char- 
coal. I would then commence with a hog- 
haired brush, working up the ground colour 
with some fresh tones, and out of a kind of 
artistic chaos produce a head. Ruskin’s 
theory was to draw the outline with the 
precision of an expert penman, then fill it 
in with colour. My final outline and delicate 
bit of drawing were put in last.” 

I have here given you the system of 
David Cox, and that of Professor Herkomer’s 
early days, which I have no doubt he still 
practises—all except perhaps the first wash- 
ing, which in his maturity he does not re- 
quire to do in a rigid sense. Personally I 

(To be continued.) 


Hurley Weir, Upper Thames. 
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prefer, as doubtless Professor Herkomer does 
now, to make the chaos my first working, 
into which I blend all the ultimate colours, 
although that does not really matter to a 
colourist. Yet I prefer my first wash to be 
thoroughly impregnated with the after-tones, 
as it saves time and lifting up of meaning- 
less grays. I understand what Professor 
Herkomer means perfectly, although as yet 
you may not. Yet bear in mind his instruc- 
tions, also those of David Cox, while you 
read mine, for I have founded myself on their 
schools rather than on the old-fashioned and 
timid system which has influenced John 
Ruskin, much as I admire him as a careful 
guide in drawing and outline. 


oT EE 


jzom the earliest times the necessity of 
- making some provision against the 
estruction of life and property by fire has 
een recognised by civilised peoples. In 
‘ome, for instance, bodies called ‘ Matri- 
lari’? were in existence, but the only fault 
[these semi-savage firemen was that they 
ot only extinguished fires but practised 
imilar tactics with many of the citizens, so 
iat the formation of new bands of these 
arlike gentry was prohibited by the 


FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINES. 


By Freperick A. Forster, of “ The Fireman.” 
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emperors, and with the fall of the Roman 
Empire they died out altogether. In Euro- 
pean Turkey, however, similar bands now 
exist, and when a fire occurs in Constanti- 
nople, the neighbouring inhabitants shut 
and bar their doors to keep out the plunder- 
ing ruftians who form the volunteer fire bri- 
gades of the city. 

During the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries 
people were so busy fighting out their little 
differences that they did not trouble much 


about fires. The castles of the great were 
mostly of stone, and the dwellings of the poor 
were so frail and easily replaced that, as in 
China to-day, a fire was an inexpensive 
amusement, as the wooden houses could be 
easily replaced. 

Yet in the middle ages people began to take 
some measures to prevent the spread of fires ; 
but these mostly consisted in the demolition 
of buildings surrounding a burning structure, 
by pulling them down, or blowing them un 
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with gunpowder, a form of amusement which 
it is likely was often unnecessarily resorted to. 
The Great Fire of London in 1666 was stopped 
by such means, and the largest fire appliance 
used was the fire squirt, of which some speci- 
mens still exist in museums and in the curious 
coilection of fire apparatus belonging to 
Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, the London 
fire-engine makers. These squirts were cast 
in iron or brass and, as shown in our sketch, 


Tue Fire Squirt. 


were cumbrous instruments, which had to be 
held by both hands, dipped into water and 
the plunger pulled up by another person, and 
was, when full of water, discharged in the 
manner shown, or by two men holding a 
handle each and the third pu.ing in the 
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plunger. A boy with a hand pump such 
as is used in the London Fire Brigade can 
now throw a continuous jet double as far 
and do more fire-extinguishing work than the 
three men in those days. The late Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos had one of these 
squirts in his possession, and was a fine 
amateur fireman himself; and it is believed 
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the squirt his lordship possessed belonged 
to his illustrious ancestor, the great Duke, 
who was so powerful in the time of Charles 
the First. 

With the old fire squirts were used 
leathern fire buckets, made of hides sewn on 


Op Fine Becker, 1667. 


two rough forged iron bands and having 
leather handles. 

In the eighteenth century, the fire insur- 
ance companies then existing in London 
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curious arrangement, having a pamp or squirt 
of large size not unlike a bellows. It was 
worked by filling a cistern, carried between 
the wheels, with water; then the pump was 
rotated till the nozzle was submerged and the 
plunger was pulled up, the full barrel then 
being turned again on its axis to the required 
elevation, and a vigorous application of 
muscle resulted in a stream of water being 
thrown on the fire. 

In Queen Anne’s reign, in the year 1708, 
an Act for the better protection of property 
and life from fire was passed, and it was made 
compulsory for cach parish to maintain fire- 
engines and ladders, to be paid for out of the 
rates. A number of village fire-brigades 
were consequently formed ; but as they were 
mostly drawn from the farm servants anl 
apprentices, the work accomplished wa: 
not great, the unfortunate propensities of 
the lads for quarrelling when rival brigades 
met, sometimes resulting in the fire being left 
to burn itself out, while with fist and quarter- 
staff our lively youths settled their differences. 
In London, the watchman was often old and 
feeble, and had a box assigned him in the 
street to protect him from the weather. 


ANCTENT Free Exoive. Datr anouT 1700, 


started fire-brigades and maintained fire- 
engines. Of ccurse these machines were 
worked by hand, and those existing at the 
present time are interesting pieces of work, 
although their power is small in proportion 
to the exertion required to work them. 

One of the first fire-engines used in this 
country is shown in our nextsketch. It isa 

(To be continued.) 


The young and gay “sparks” of the time 
were wont to have great fun with these poor 
old fellows, and stories are told of their having 
been found floating on the river in their 
boxes, placed in fields with their boxes on 
top of them, and otherwise prevented from 
fulfilling their duties, part of which were to 
give alarms of fire and call the firemen. 
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A NEW BRANCH OF EGG-COLLECTING. 


IHERE must be very many egg-collectors 
(and probably few readers of this paper 
have not, at some time, and in some degree, 
been smitten with the egg-collectiny mania) 
who have, now and again, sighed, like Alex- 
ander, for fresh worlds to conquer, for, many 
and great as are the attractions of this 
species of conquest, its limits and disad- 
vantages are apparent to all who have shared 
in it. 

In our own country, at least, the conquest 
has been so often repeated, and every inch of 
the conquered ground so thoroughly explored, 
that the chance of any honour and glory to 
be obtained from it is now very small. 
Highly favoured as we are in the matter of 
birds, their number is by no means unlimited, 
and the nests and eggs of every one which 
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breeds within our shores have been found 
and described again and again. It is, there- 
fore, natural that the aspiring ovlogist 
should sometimes feel dissatisfied with the 
narrow limits within which he is confined. 
We can imagine the almost universal joy 
among readers of the “B.O.P.”" could we 
announce the discovery of some hitherto 
unsuspected locality accessible to all where 
rare or unknown birds had for centuries built 
their nests, undisturbed by curious eyes or 
burglarious fingers. But, although to hope 
for any such discovery as this would perhaps 
be to indulge too much in flights of fancy, 
there are, nevertheless, wide realms, within 
the reach of every aspiring scientist, where 
vast numbers of oological treasures, rivalling 
—in beauty of colour and design, as well as in 


strangeness of form and fate— any to be found 
even in the best-stocked of existing cabinets. 
The search for these need not be inter 
rupted by change of season, no“ close times " 
tempt the ardent collector to break the law. 
nor charge of cruelty troubles his conscience. 
while he will have the additional satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is upon almo-t 
virgin soil, where fresh discoveries await 
him in whatever direction he may turn. Sv 
little attention has been devoted to th 
wonderful problems connected with eggs i! 
general that to most people the word “ egg 
suggests nothing but that of a bird ; but this 
is a great mistake, for not only do quadru- 
peds of a humble type, like the strange 
Australian Duckbill, lay eggs almost undis- 
tinguishable from those of birds, but almost 


all animals occupying a lower position in the 
scale than the latter have the same origin, 
so that the eggs of birds form a quite insig- 
nificant part of the whole number. 

The largest of all classes of egg-laying 
animals, and probably more than half of the 
whole number, is that of insects, of which 
there are at least twelve thousand kinds in 
England alone. The eggs and life history of 
nine-tenths of these are quite unknown, while 
those eggs that are known embrace an 
immense variety of forms, the use or mean- 
ing of which is probably not fally understood 
in a single one. Thus it maybe seen that 
an almost unlimited field is open to any who 
care to follow this interesting line of study. 

Some account of a few common forms will 
give an idea of the wonderful variety and 
interest of the objects that are to be found. 
To give any general description of these is 
quite impossible, so enormously do they vary 
in every imaginable particular; and to state 
where they can be found is an equally difficult 
matter. All that can be said in this respect 
is that where insects are (and where are they 
not ?), there will their eggs be also. In some 
cases, where the food supply is precarious, 
and the young insects poorly equipped for 
locomotion, like the blind and legless grub 
of the Hawk Fly, which preys upon “ plant 
lice,” the eggs are deposited singly and their 
situation very carefully selected by the 
anxious parent. In others, where the newly 
born larve are active and well able to forage 
for themselves, considerable numbers of eggs 
may be found together ; and when the supply 
of food is very abundant, as in the case of 
many insects which act as purifiers of water, 
a thousand or more may be deposited ina 
single batch. Perhaps the most usual colour, 
as might be expected, is white, but this is by 
no means general, many which are deposited 
upon leaves being concealed by possessing 
the same colour as these, while, probably for 
the same reason, others, like those of the 
Swift Moths, which are simply dropped 
upon the ground, are quite black. Amongst 
the most beautifully coloured of common 
forms are the eggs of the Ladybird, which 
are of a deep orange colour. These are 
shaped like shuttle and placed on end in 
groups of a dozen or so, like miniature nine- 
pins. 

In form there is an equal amount of 
diversity amongst insects’ eggs ; they may be 
spherical, oval, flattened, elongated, angular, 
and, indeed, almost every imaginable shape ; 
while the surface may be smooth or rough, 
or ornamented with beautifully engraved 
patterns or with raised spots and lines. One 
of the latter class is represented at fig. 4. 
This is the egg of the Small Tortoiseshell 
Butterfly, which may be found in spring 

beneath the leaves of the common stinging- 
nettle, upon which the caterpillar feeds. 
This egg is a most beautiful object when 
examined with a magnifying-glass, being 
surrounded by raised lines arranged like the 
meridians on a globe. 

Ifa bird were discovered which, instead of 
laboriously constructing a nest and laying 
its eggs in it one at a time, produced a ready- 
made nest with the whole “clutch ” of eggs 
already contained within it, it would be 
regarded with the greatest astonishment by 
both the scientific and the unscientific; and 
yet this remarkable mode of procedure is 
adopted by more than one member of the 
class under consideration. Nor need we 
look for these amongst the rarities of the 
insect world, for several are amongst the 
commonest and most familiar of the tribe. 
Few people probably will be rash enough to 
deny the appropriateness of either adjective 
to the Cockroach, or Black-beetle, as it is 
called, as appropriately os the Guinea pig, or 
the Blindworm. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to be the general opinion that the 
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Cockroach, to use the more correct name, is 
both too common and too familiar, in more 
than one sense of the latter term. 

But in spite of the evil repute in which it 
is held, it is in many respects an interesting 
insect, and chiefly perhaps on account of the 
peculiar method of depositing its eggs which 
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together, entirely enclosing the eggs. These 
are sixteen in number, and rather long and 
narrow. They are arranged side by side in 
two rows, one on each side of thecase. This 
remarkable nest of eggs is carefully hidden 
away in a crevice of floor or wall, where it 
remains secure until the eggs are hatched, 


Fig.3. 


has been already referred to. These are en- 
closed in a strong leathery brown case, 
nearly half an inch long, and exactly 
resembling in colour and shape a brown 
handbag without the handle. 

This is shown at fig. 5. There is a seam 
at the top representing the mouth of the 
bag, the edges of which are strongly glued 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 5. 


when the presence of the young insects is 
made known in some way to the outer world, 
and they are liberated by a friendly adult of 
their own species, by whom the case is split 
open. Whether this service is always per- 
formed by the mother insect, or even by one 
sex only, is not known. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


ANGLERS’ TALES. 
RYBODY knows “ the startling tales that angler: 


tel Among the stories recordel by Mr. T. E. 
Pritt in his * Angler's Basket,” just issued by Mr. Abel 
Heywood, is one about a Scottish laird who was 
reluting the story of a fine fish le had caught one day 
to his friends at his dinner-table. ‘ Donald,” said be 
to the servant behind his chair—an old man but a pew 
servant—“ how heavy was the fish I took yesterday ?” 
Donald neither spoke nor moved. The laird repeated 
the question. “Weel,” replied Donald, “it was twal’ 
pund at breakfast, it had gotten to achtcen at dinner- 
time, and it was sax-and-twenty wheo ye eat down to 
supper wi’ the Captain.” 


FROM JACOB BELL. 


ON many a chemists and druggist’s store in our great 
towns this signature appears, aud its origin may not 
always be known. Jucob Bell was a chemist in the 
latter part of last century, a Quaker of good family and 
large connections. His son, Jacob Bell, had a taste for 
art, and did not like the business of his father. He went 
to the famous art-school of Sass, about whom Mr. Frith 
says much in his “ Recollections.” Bell's Quaker-dress 
was always a cause of ridicule with his young fellow- 
artists. Having more ready money than his comrades 
hie occasionally Fought a picture. His father, hearing 
of these purchases, asked him, “ Why dost thou waste 
thy substance?” “I can, at any time, sell them for 
double,” was the son's reply. “Ob, then buy as thou 
wilt,” said the father. But young Jacob was at last 
expelled by Sass for a foolish boyish escapade. Dis- 
approving of the custom of males and females entering 
and sitting apert in the Friends’ meeting-house, Jacob 
went in at the wrong door, dressed ina voung woman's 
garb. Being e: from Sass's studio for this, he re- 
turned to his father’s shop fn Oxford Street. While he 
was very attentive to the business, he retained his love 
of art, and gradually acquir iendid collection of 
paintings. The value of his pictures was only excelled 
by the renown of the shop, where many sought to have 
the advantage of belng apprentices or assistants. Hence 
the origin of the phrase, “From Jacob Bell,” which is 
retained down to our own time. 


HATCHING TROUT EGGS. 


Trovt eggs are quite casily hatched, as we have more 
than ouce explained in these pages, if only one sets 
the right way abdut it. It is necessary to have running 
water, and where a natural flow is not available, the 
work can be gone by filling atub or other vessel, and 


drawing the water off into the hatching tank by means 
of a syphon, A very slight trickle of water will 
suffice for the interesting experiment, and if nothing 
better is available a pie-dish will make a very good 
hatching tank, but the overflow water should be 
allowed to run’ off through sponge or some similar 
material, or the little fish will escape when hatched. 
Eggs can be obtained from Mr. J. J. Armistead, 
Solway Fishery, Dumfries, who has done much for the 
fishcries, and has written tho well-known standard book 
on the subject entitled “An Angier: Paradise, and 
how to obtain it.” This thoroughly practical illus- 
trated work costs 7s. 103d. post free. 


“WHAT NEXTP” 


A curious article of export from Pakhoi, according 
to the British Consul there, is dried lizards. “The 
European, scampering over the Pakhoi plain on a little 
native pony, finds his equestrian pastime sadly marred 
by the necessity for a bright look-out for the holes dug 
by the natives, sometimes on the very paths, to catch 
lizards. The numerical importance of these little 
saurians in the list of exports may well cause surprise. 
‘The greater quantity exported comes from the ueigh- 
bourhood of Wuchow, in Kwangsi. They are used for 
making medicine called ‘lizard wine’; it is said to 
be a tonic 1" 


a 


A HINT TO ATHLETES.’ 


THR “ Medical Press" calls attention to the danger of 
lockjaw arising from any wounds into which common 
earth is allowed to enter, and suggests that football 
clubs should provide themeelves with a small box 
containing the necessary appliances for the immediate 
antiseptic treatment of wounds which may be received 
in the course of matches. 


THE OLD “ BENBOW.” 


ANOTHER “ wooden wall of Old England" was doomed 
not very long ago. The old sixty-four gun battleship 
Benbow, which took part in the bombardment of St. 
Jean d'Acre in 1840, and hed of late years been em- 
ployed as a floating coal depdt in Sheerness harbour, 
was sold to Mr. E. Retzlaff, of Stettin, to be broken up. 
No greater contrast of the change the Royal Navy has 
undergone within the last sixty years could be afforded 
than the sight of the first-class ironclad Benbow, with 
her huge 110-ton guns, and the wooden two-decker that 
js probably by this time converted into firewood. 
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A. Lawis.—The coloured plate of the sailof the Victory 
was in our eighth volume, now out of print. 


A Mostuty ReapER.—You would probably get the 
Puncl; and Judy call at Hamley's, corner of Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, 

GLEN Esk, A. Ronerts, 8. Lawson, etc.—Sailing 
canoes require such careful adjustment and handling. 
that we will not be responsible for any deviations 
from the designs we give, which we know have been 
practically tested. It is not a question of an inch 
more keel. or an inch more beam, or a foot more sai 
it means the alteration of the whole design. If 


ou 
‘are not prepared to build the canoe as we describe i 


ou should get Dixon Kemp's “ Manual of Yacht and 

t Suiling"—which costs twenty-five shillings, 

and is worth the money—and build Lout of your 
own on your own lines. 


©. 8. C.—* Scowing ” an anchor is unbending the cable 
from the ring and fastening it securely by a clove- 
hitch or otherwite to tho shank and flukes at the 
other end, tying the ring to the cable with a piece of 
spun yi When you attempt to weigh, the yarn 
breaks, and the anchor ix hoisted ring downwards. 
The plan is generally adopted when the ground is 
thought to be foul. 


E.R. E.—Another boat is being put at Poole by the 
Lifeboat Association to take the place of the old 
“Boy's Own. 

“Just BecuN.”—Yes, you may take part in the com- 
petitions, if you continue to take in the paper. 


W. J. B.—No, it cannot be returned. (See “ Rules and 
Conditious.") It is by this time probably on one of 
the Hospital or Mission ships of the Royal National 
Missiun to Deep Sea Fishermen, to which Bociety the 
bulk of the illuminations were sent. 


L. A—1. You can hardly do better than study the 
papers by Mr. Hume Nisbet on “Painting in Oils,” 
which appeared in our last volume, aud also those 

on “ Water-colour Painting.” now appearing in our 
columns. 2. A nete to the Hecretary at South Ken- 
sington woul get you full information, 

GuiNra Pics (Wheway).—Your feeding is right. Put 
water down, though they seldom drink. 

WIxpow VENTILATION (A.8/C.).—Only by putting up a 
gauze screen at night and thus dividing the current. 

Aguanica (K. Harris).—Too many fish by half, 
You'll have disease, Change water once a week. 
Read our recent articles on the “Aquarium.” Your 
little sketeh is very soo]. 


PuysicaL WR&cK (I. F. H.).—We are not going to 
scold. ‘There is no more deadly enemy in the devil's 
camp than what you allude to. Go straight to roar 
doctor and tell him all. Meanwhile cold bath every 

Moderate exercise, and fresh air. We have 

said and again that those pamphlets and cir- 

culars proceed from scoundrels. other boys who 
receive them put them straight into the fire. 


Sicx Bmp (R. F.).—The brandy was a mistake. Keep 
warm for atime. It should have a little meat twice 
a day. 


Birps (F. B.), 
Proper food. 

Bap TEETH (Would-be Soldier).—You can never be 
soldier or enilot in the Queen's service. 

BaGPrrER (C.R. S.).—Cost about £2 to £5, No, we 
fear you could never learn by yourself. Make’ the 
acquaintance of some one'who can play ; a soldier if 
possible. 

Various (A Grambler).—1. We referred, of course, to 
the advertisements of quacks. 2. Have the bound 
volume ; the weeklies may be had if you choose, atid 
bound. 8 You ask too many questions ut once 
Sorry we cannot oblige. 


jo, they must havea shelter as well as 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES, 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of 
“The Finder of the White Elephant," 


“ In Siberian Forests,” etc. etc. 


(With Ilustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER XXIL—THE THUNDERBOLT 
FALLS, 

i A®= so that rogue Machico is loose 

again! ’’ said old Major Mendez 

to Sir Reginald Horseley, as Cyril read 

out to them both the last and most 

startling item of news in the letter 


«*Ere Horseley could disengage his arm, horse and man vanished.” that hey had_just regciyed from Fri 
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Clover, which the Major knew enough 
English to follow. 

“ Nothing wonderful in that,” rejoined 
the baronet, with a sly smile. “ From 
what I have seen of the gaol at Povoacdo, 
the wonder is not that some criminals 
get out, but that any stay in.” 

“ Rather,” cried Cyril, “ if, as old Fred 
says here, they allow the prisoners to talk 
freely to everyone who goes past. While 
they’re about it, they might just as well 
let ‘em out every day for s walk, two-and- 
two, like a boarding-school.”” ‘ 

“It’s no laughing matter, though,” 
said Sir Reginald gravely. “The letter 
which the rascal sent to Madeira must, 
of course, have been to tell José da 
Espingarda of his brother’s death, and 
set him on to claim the estate. Can you 
tell me, Senhor Mendez, how Portuguese 
law stands in such a case, and what space 
of time must pass before the death can 
be held proved, and the claim allowed ? 
I assure you I do not ask out of mere 
curiosity—I have a special interest in the 
matter.” 

“You need not tell me that, Senhor,” 
replied the old Major politely; “but I 
fear I can be of little help to you in that 
way. Ihave never had much to do with 
law myself, and for anything of that kind 
I should prefer to trust to my lawyer, 
Senhor Pereira Gomez.” 

“T shall lose no time in giving myself 
the benefit of the Senhor’s advice, then,” 
said Horseley, bowing. ‘“ May I ask 
where he is to be found ?"” 

“ Well, I think I had better act as your 
guide, for the road is not an easy one to 
find; and, now I think of it, I have one 
or two matters to talk over with him 
myself, which may just as well be dis- 
posed of at once. So, if you do not object 
to my company, we can set out whenever 
you please.” 

“T shall be delighted, Senhor; and, if 
I might venture a suggestion, I should 
propose that we go on foot, for it would 
be a shame to coop ourselves up in a 
carriage on a day like this.” 

“The Senhor forgets that I am not 
as untiring a pedestrian as himself,” 
answered Mendez, with a rather sad smile, 
as he rose somewhat stiffly from his 
chair. “ But I'll tell you what we can 
do-—we can ride, and it will be a good 
chance to try those two horses that I 
have just bought.” 

“And may I go too?” cried Cyril 
eagerly, pricking up his ears at the 
first rnention of riding, of which he was 
very fond. 

“ Well, I don’t think it would be much 
fun for you, my boy,” said his uncle, 
Jaughing ; “ for it’s likely to be rather a 
long business, and I doubt if you would 
find international law very amusing. 
Better stay where you are, and we'll be 
back to you as soon as we can.” 

And so it was decided (for no one could 
then foresee the terrific consequences of 
that off-hand decision), and away went tho 
two men in gallant style, while Cyril 
muttered, as he looked after them ad- 
miringly from the verandah : 

“Don’t they go along stunningly? I 
must get the Major to lend me that black 
horse some day when he don't want it 
himself.” 


‘The day was unwontedly warm, for the 
uumer had set in that year unusually 
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early, and the oldest inhabitant could not 
remember an April which had so fully 
antedated the cloudless sunshine and 
burning heat of July. But the two 
veteran explorers, inured to the scorching 
sun of Africa, rather enjoyed chan other- 
wise the heat which most men would 
have found oppressive ; and on they rode, 
chatting over their respective travels, and 
discussing the possible voyages yet to be 
made in the still unexplored regions of the 
Dark Continent. 

When they reached the lawyer's house, 
they found him from home, and had to 
wait some time for his return. The 
matters, too, about which they had come 
to consult him required a good deal of 
consideration, and he was too fully imbued 
with the old Portuguese hospitality to let 
any visitor leave his house without a 
substantial lunch; so that, from al] these 
causes combined, it wus already well on 
in the afternoon when they started on 
their homeward ride. 

Sir Reginald was the first to notice a 
change in the “ weather-signs "' which ho 
could read so well. 

“If we were in Africa instead of the 
Azores,” said he, with a keen glance up- 
ward, “I should say we were guing to 
have astorm, and a pretty heavy one, too.”’ 

“ And I think we shall have one as it 
is,’ rejoined the Major. “I don't like 
that haze out to seaward; and jt’s creep- 
ing up, too, instead of passing off—just 
look at it!” 

The old'soldier did not think fit to add 
what was uppermost in his mind—viz. 
that, should their horses take fright when 
the storm burst (as was likely enough), 
they would be exposed to no slight peril 
in the passage of this winding mountain 
road, which ran along the very brink of 
more than one formidable precipice. But 
Horseley understood him just as well as 
if he had spoken, and showed he did so 
by putting his horse to a smart trot, as if 
in the hope of reaching some shelter ere 
the storm overtook them. 

Mendez did the same, and for some 
time they scoured along without a word 
on either side. 

Dark and darker grew the sky—wider 
and deeper waxed the gathering dimness. 
Everything was ominously and unnatur- 
ally still; not a twig stirred, not a leaf 
rustled, not a blade of grass quivered. 

“If we were near any shelter, 1 would 
make for it at once, and keep under cover 
till the storm was past,” said Mendez, 
casting a look of sombre meaning along 
the wide waste of bare hillside which they 
were now traversing; “but as it is, the 
only thing for us to do is to push on as 
fast as we can.” 

Tho sun had been long since blotted out 
by the rising gloom, and the lowering sky 
overhung the forlorn travellers like a roof 
of black marble. The air felt close and 
heavy, and a grey, sickly dimness brooded 
over earth and sky. 

All at once a fierce red glare, as swift 
and sudden as if a furnace-door had been 
opened and shut again, flamed athwart 
the whole breadth of the inky sky, start- 
ling the horses til they plunged and reared 
so wildly that their riders (though both 
were as good horsemen as ever rode) had 
more than enough to do to control them. 

No thunder followed the flash which 
thus heralded the approaching tempest ; 
but it was plain that the great outbreak 


was now close at hand. In fact, only 2 
few moments later came a second flash of 
lightning, broader, brighter, fiercer than 
the last. lighting up the whole sky; and 
with it came a clap of thunder like the 
crash of a dozen pices of brass cannon all 
fired at once. 

The already frightened horses now 
became absolutely frantic, and pranced 
wildly from side to side of the road, 
which, as if to make the peril of the hard- 
preseed travellers doubly formidable, was 
just at that point unusually narrow. and 
flanked on one side by a deep, rocky cleft 
or trench, and on the other by a sheer 
precipice of more than fifty feet. 

Sir Reginald, cool as ever in the face 
of thié mortal peril, put forth all his 
strength and skill to subdue the maddened 
beast that he rode; and, had he been 
alone, he might perhaps have succeeded. 
But, while thus battling for life, his 
watchful eye never quitted his companion 
for a moment; and he saw, with secret 
anxiety, that the Major, several years 
older than himself, and deprived of half 
his vigour by the chronic stiffness which 
his African hardships had bequeathed to 
chim, was quite unequal to the control of 
his fiery black horse, which, plunging 
wildly from side to side, was already close 
to the brink of the precipice ! 

The brave Englishman did not hesitate 
foran instant. Leaping from his saddle, 
at imminent risk to himself, he flew to 
his friend’s side, and seized the latter's 
furious beast by the head with a grasp ot 
iron, shouting as he did so: 

“ Jump off, quick!” . 

The Major obeyed just in. time, and 
escaped unhurt; but not so well did it 
fare with his generous rescuer. Ere 
Horseley could disengage his arm from 
the bridle (which had. been twisted round 
it by the struggles of the maddened 
brute), a second and more violent thunder- 
clap startled the fiery black anew. One 
furious bound backward, and horse and 
man vanished together into the deep, 
stony cleft on the farther side of the 
road. 

With one spring the Major was at the 
edge of the cleft, im which the bodies of 
man and beast lay horribly mingled in a 
confused heap. Reckless of his own 
danger, Mendez leaped down into the 
hollow, and, with a strength which nothing 
but sheer frenzy could have given, 
literally tore off his friend's body the 
kicking, struggling horse, which, though 
badly cut and bruised, had, by some 
miracle, escaped with unbroken bones. 
But Sir Reginald lay quite still, with his 
torn and mud-besmeared clothing spotted 
with blood from his arm and head. 

“ What shall I do?” groaned Mendez, 
as another thunder-clap, echoing and re- 
echoing among the hills as if it would 
never end, was followed by the fierce hiss 
and patter of the torrent-rain as it came 
pelting down upon the helpless man, 
drenching him to theskin. “There’s not 
a house within a mile, and I can’t leave 
him here alone while I go for assistance. 
God help us!” 

It seerved as if that prayer were heard, 
for, as he glanced despairingly around 
him, his ear suddenly caught a harsh, 
creaking, grinding noise, which he knew 
at once to betoken the plodding approach 
of a native cart. 

Out of the trench scrambled the Major 


like one possessed, and shouted with all 
his might. The call was answered, and 
the carter, when he cam: up, proved to 
be a local carrier well known to Mendez. 
He at once agreed to take the injured 
man home in his cart, and assisted the 
Major to lift him into it, and to make him 
as comfortable as possible. ‘To the 
Major's great relief, Horseley was found 
to be still alive; but his utter helpless- 
ness and prolonged torpor suggested a 
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frightful suspicion to the mind of the ex- 
perienced traveller, which he vainly strove 
to thrust away from him. 

This done, Mendez tied Sir Reginald’s 
horse to the back of the waggon, mounted 
his own (which, exhausted with its own 
violence, was now quiet enough), and rode 
beside the cart that bore his helpless 
companion. But all these preparations 
had taken up a good deal of time; and, 
what with this and what with the creeping 
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pace, which everyone who has ridden in 
an Azorean cart knows.to his cost, it was 
almost nightfall ere the sombre cavalcade 
reached the Major's door. 

But they reached it, only to be greeted 
with the news of a fresh disaster, as un- 
expected and startling as the last, which 
almost drove the sorely tried Major to 
despair. Cyril was missing, and no one 
could tell what had become of him ! 


(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon SraBLes, M.D., C.M., R.N. 


Author of * Our Home in the Silver West,” “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Loreas,’” ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—SETTLING DOWN IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


ee [= not altogether sweet on this bay 

that we’ve got into,” said Jansen to 
Morven; “ but I daresay we inust try to 
make the best of it.” 

« And I have an idea,” said Morven, in 
reply, “ that the best is far better than you 
think.” 

“Well, you're an old ice-man; but I 
may tell you what I fear. I am afraid 
that some of the heavy ice may crowd in 
here by-and-by, or in early spring, or 
summer itself, and crush us like an egg- 
shell.” 

“You do?" 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“Well, calm your fears. As we were 
pushing well into the bay through the 
floating pieces, you noticed that I sud- 


denly put the ship hard a-starboard, then - 


steamed on for another hundred yards, 
towards the west side of the bay ?”’ 

“Yes, I noticed and marvelled.” 

“When,” said Morven, smiling, as he 
might well afford to do, “I brought her 

~ right round, I doubled the point-end of a 
bar of sand that lies parallel to the shore, 
yonder. We camein through the only open- 
ing in that bar, and are now snug enough; 
no ice, big or little, can touch or squeeze 
the good ship Southern Cross.” 

“If there is a bar a little way out there, 
there on our starboatd, as we now lieinside 
it, and broadside on to the south shore, 
then there must be a river.” kK 

«That there is, jnst in yonder ; though it 
is hard frozen now, there is still an under 
current. You wonder how I located the 
bar. That was easy. The pieces of ice 
over it are stationary and touch the bot- 
tom. I moved only among the loose 
ice.” 

“<Bravo! Morven. You know more 
about these seas than I do. You are 
really a splendid ice-man!" 

«> Thank you. Praise from you is praise 
in:leed.” 


‘The short day was almost at its close 
when the Southern Cross had dropped 
anchor in the position we have just de- 
scribed. 

‘The ice when they entered was loose, so 
she swung with the out-flowing tide, and 
was thus anchored bows en to the wild 
ehore. 

Next day when they went on deck, 
strange, indeed, was the scene presented 
to our young heroes. ‘The stars were still 


shining very brightly and very clearly. They 
seemed almost right under that strange con- 
stellation called the Southern Cross, which 
we in this country never, of course, see. 
Not far off they could distinctly observe, 
with the naked eye, what astronomers call 
the coal-sack ; a space in the infinitude 
billions of miles in extent—a space of 
darkness, in the centre of which there 
burns but a single star. This star is in 
all probability a sun a thousand times as 
large as ours, with, circulating around 
it, many planets or worlds far bigger 
than this, each perhaps with its own 
moon or moons—yet: all this universe is 
alone in the centre of the blackness and 
darkness of that strange space. How 
marvellous are the works of God! How 
puny we! 

There was no moon to-night or this 
morning save the smallest edge of the 
last quarter. The moon had turned its 
bright face to the other Pole, but ere 
long would come to this, and help to 
cheer the hearts of these frozen-in 
mariners. 

“And those wild hills represent the 
‘shore, I suppose?” said Frank. 

“All that is of it. Don’t they look 
rugged and singular, rearing their white 
tops high among the stars?” 

“ And the valley we see between, ‘T'om ; 
that is supposed to be a frozen river.” 

“I don’t think there is anv mistake 
about it, though it les in its depth and 
blackness down beneath the ice that 
covers ‘it. And you noticed last night 
that this ico was all in terraces or broad 
steppes. We cannot see the formation 
now in the starlight, owing to the white or 
ghost-like haze that lies low over the 
valley, but these terraces on the ice-bound 
river are, no doubt, formed by the melt- 
ing snow in summer.” 

“So that in summer,” said Frank, 
“there must be a river above and a river 
below the ice.” 

“That’s just so. I guess we'll know 
all about it later on. Well,” he added, 
‘since last night all these square pieces of 
ice have got frozen together.” 

“And winter is come, lads,’’ said Jan- 
sen, who now came up unperceived. “It 
is now May, you know.” 

“nly to think, Tom, that away round 
my dear old father’s home in Surrey the 
sun is shining brightly, the trees waving 
green, the chestnuts and may in blossom, 


and the nightingales singing by night and 
by day in every copse.”” 

“ Would you rather be there, Frank?” 
said Jansen. 

. “Oh, no, sir, not now! I would rather 
be with you. in this strange, mysterious 
land. And I look forward to great things 
—to great discoveries.” 

“So do I, boys! But come below to 
breakfast. Surely a morning like: this 
gives you an appetite ?”’ 

“My bath did!” said I’rank. 

“Well, we shall keep the ice-hole open ; 
but you know the temperature of the water 
will always be higher than that of the air, 
so the bath can’t hurt you.” 

The steward’s bell had been rung some 
time, so down they went. 

Deadeye and Morven were already here. 

The saloon was splendidly lit up with 
are lights, and the table, and even bulk- 
heads, were gorgeous with mirrors and 
artificial flowers. 

Moreover, @ bright and cheerful fire 
burned in the square, handsome stove, over - 
which a great brass cotfee urn —polished 
like gold—simmered, and would be kept. 
always simmering night and day through- 
out the winter. It would, however, be all 
night ere long in these regions. 

Jansen was a man whom you would 
never have found backward or behind- 
hand with any work or duty that had to 
be done. 

“It is always best,”” he would have told 
you, “ to take time by the forelock, just as 
you doa young colt. If you do so, then 
time is yours, or the colt either."’ 

So next day, as soon as breakfast was 
finished, a survey of stores took place under 
the electric light. 

These were all right, and would last for 
two years and over, if nothing untoward 
should occur. 

The next thing to be thought of was the- 
serving out of extra clothing, not only for- 
wear all day, but as coverings for cot or 
bunk. 

Bunks, not hammocks, are used in 
ships that spend the winter among the 
nor'land ice. They are considered far 
more warm and comfortable. 

When the men were all on deck getting 
their allowance of tobacco for a fortnight, 
Morven took the opportunity of giving 
them a word or two of good advice. 

“You'll be feeling it precious cold, men,” 
he said, “in a month’s time.” 
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The black men, including Coz and Boz, 
shivered, and it was said that Jeff's and 
Jim’s teeth began to chatter. 

“Well, men,” he continued, “ Mr. 
Deadeye has served out to each of youn 
big sheet of brown paper, and this you will 
sew up between your allowance of blankets. 
The blankets should be sewn together to 
prevent their falling one by one out of the 
bunk, if you happen to te restless; for 
you must not gota bare foot or even a bare 
toe exposed, else you will find it frozen in 
the morning. 

“When we go away months hence in 
search of the Pole itsclf, you will have 
reindeer clothing served out to you ; but 
while on board ship the thick woollen 
clothes will do excellently well, for during 
the day you will have plenty of exercise 
either on board ship or on shore, and on 
days when it is too stormy to work, you 
will have to keep moving. 

“Even you black fellows must move. 
Mr. Reeves, you will see they do?” 

“T’ll see to that, sir,” said the bo's'n; 
“and if a rope’s end will be any encou- 
ragement to them, they shan't want it.” 

Then Jansen spoke. “TI don’t think,” 
he eaid, “ that we'll need the rope’s end to 
anybody. We are all in the same ship ; but 
there are two things it will be my constant 
aim to keep up—namely, health and dis- 
cipline. 

“ I’m going to keep up the old-fashioned 
plan of issuing an allowance of grog every 
day at twelve, and I may, in addition to 
this, sometimes splice the main-brace. 
But—and I know both Mr. Morven and 
she first mate will tell you the same— 
alcohol in any shape or form, unless given 
as medicine, is best avoided in Antarctic 
regions, 80 those amongst you who prefer 
to be total abstainers will have the money 
instead of the grog, and also an extraallow- 
ance of coffee. 

“Every day, however, to prevent the 
ravages of scurvy, an allowance of lime- 
juice will be served out with sugar and 
water, and the duty of seeing it swallowed 
will devolve upon Mr. Frank Hardinge 
here.” 

Frank lifted his cap. 

“Whatever happens, we must all trust 
in Providence, and I hope to see each man 
love his neighbour as much as himself. 
T’'ve no more to say at present. Pipe 
down, Mr. Reeves.” 

Wood enough had been brought in the 
Southern Cross to build huts on shore, and 
this work was commenced as speedily as 
possible, for the ice was already firm 
enough to beara man’s weight. In places 
where this was doubtful, planks were laid 
down from piece to piece. 

So in a few days’ time all the wood was 
landed and stored in the most sheltered 
spot to be found. But in a few days’ time 
work was commenced. 

The ice and snow was, first and fore- 
most, dug away at the foot of a lofty ridge 
of rocks facing the north and east—that is. 
turned away from the prevailing winds of 
winter. In a shorter time than Jansen 
had calculated upon, they found a sandy 
bottom, and on this two huts were built, 
with a door opening between them. One 
of these was large, and was intended for 
the men who should live on shore, the 
other for the officers. 

This last was not only comfortably, but 
tnost cosily furnished. 

As he said himself, Jansen did nothing 
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by halves, and he had thought about this 
cabin long before he left Australia, and 
even planned it out and bought 4 portion 
of its furnishing. 

This last consisted principally of one big 
stove, with piping to conduct the smoke 
through the roof, and skins galore, as a 
Highlander would say. 

Indced, not only were the rough, but 
cosy, couch and casy chairs covered with 
warm furs, but the walls as well, and the 
wooden floor. 

An immense bearskin rug lay in front 
of the stove, and on this, as soon as he 
saw it, Blooie, the faithful Ulmar hound, 
took up his quarters with a deep sigh of 
enjoyment, 

Deadeye and, Jansen, who were sitting 
quietly by the fire, the former in a pleasant 
contemplative kind of mood, laughed. 

“But the dog is right, you know,”’ said 
Deadeye ; “ poor faithful -fellow, his life is 
but brief at the best, and why shouldn’t he 
enjoy it?” 

“That's just it,” “said Jansen, “and why 
shouldn't you and I enjoy our little spell ? 
You sec, Deadeye, even at home in a 
civilised country, life is all a fight against 
climate and microbes, and one thing or 
another, and the man who is going to live 
longest—supposing he has no hereditary 
taint—is he who makes the best stand-up 
fight against the enemies to health opposed 
to him. 

“Ay, Deadeye, and he will live happy, 
too. But you and Frank already know 
a little about me, and you know that I 
believe in introducing or taking with one 
many of the comforts of civilised life, and 
a few even of its luxuries, when one travels 
to out-of-the-way parts of the world like 
this. Hence this snug little hut of ours— 
a barn it was when the carpenters knocked 
in their last riail,‘and now look about you 
—a lady's boudoir. Luxurious, some call 
me. Yes, Deadeye, I am luxurious, and 
if comfort means luxury --comfort, I mean, 
without coddling—then luxury is life.” 

“Luxury,” said Deadeye, “ without 
laziness.” 

“Certainly. Have everything around 
you in this life as beautiful as possible.” 

“ That's it, my friend ; and depend upon 
it, if you do so you will haveacalm mind, 
and calmness is the soil on which happi- 
ness grows."” 

“But my friends in Brisbane laughed 
at me when I told them we were to have 
these huts built on shore, lined with skins, 
and lighted by beautiful electric lights, 
the electricity generated on board by our 
donkey-engine, and sent here by wire. 
Ah! here comes Frank. All going well 
on board, Frank ?"* 

“ Everything, sir, and the ice is as firm 
as a rock ‘tween here and the ship.” 

“ Ay, lad, and will be for many a long 
month.” 

“Will it remain so all the winter, sir?” 

“Yes, though the ship isn’t more than 
two hundred yards away, for the water is 
deep here along the rocks ; but,” he added, 
laughing, “I'll keep up communication, 
even in spring, although we should have 
to work it with planks from piece to piece. 
Indeed, I'd dig a cradle sooner than cave 
ins? 

“Then I'd stop on shore or on board,” 
said Deadeye, ‘I believe I’m too old a 
baby for a bassinette.” 

“Well, we'll see, Deadeye, how things 
turn out. At present we can only say as 


doctors say when they don’t understand a 
case: We must just watch for symptoms, 
and combat them as they arise.” 
However, the huts on shore turned out 
“trumps,” as Morven phrased it. They 
were not meant to supersede the ship, if so [ 
may phrase it, but to form a link with the 
land, and be now and then a pleasant 
change. Besides, as nothing is certain at 
sea except the unexpected, then, should 
anything happen to the ship, they would 
always have the huts to fall back upon. 


Jansen had all his scientific instruments 
conveyed on shore and well arranged. 
On a neighbouring hill he even built a kind 
of observatory; so, on the whole, the 
winter's work was already beginning to 
shape itself out of apparent chaos. 

But this work was soon taken up in 
earnest. Many of Jansen’s instruments 
were entirely his own invention, and 
some of them cost much money. One 
was found by the explorer to be of great 
utility. It was, simply speaking, a boring 
machine, but of great strength. 

Fitted to the end thereof was a bit, 
and of these bits Jansen had a large 
number of different hardness and texture, 
from ordinary steel to steel of the very 
hardest description, tipped with diamonds. 

And for what were these intended ? 

Come with us on our first exploration 
day, and we will soon find out. 

It is a lovely, still, starry morning. 

It is going to be a fine starry day, too, 
for, without any disagreeable “ barber ” or 
frost-fog about, the sky is clear and 
darkly blue. 

One very noticeable thing to-day is 
that our heroes are granted what I cannot 
describe otherwise than a stereoscopic 
view of the sky. In this country (Britain) 
when we look at the sky at night, we see 
the stars as if on a map. They appear 
all on the same level, but, marvellous to 
relate, some days during the Antarctic 
winter the stars are so clearly in view 
that you can see one behind another, as 
you see objects in the stereoscope, or the 
limbs of the trees in a pine forest. 

Such a sight is very grand, and truly 
wonderful, for you seem to be among the 
stars, and you feel that really and truly 
the earth on which you stand is part and 
parcel of the great galaxy of planets and 
stars that stud thesky. But hark! to the 
bo’s'n’s shrill pipe. 

“ All hands on deck!” he shouts. 

“In heavy marching order, lads. Put 
on your reindeer coats and leggings, and 
your canvas suits over them. Look 
hearty, lads, look hearty.” 

All on board have breakfasted, and 
everything had been packed up the night 
before ready for the march. 

And now Jansen selects his men. a 
dozen in all, of the strongest and 
toughest, with the mate and Frank 
Hardinge in command. 

Then over the side they go, and off 
shorewards over the ice, Blue Murder 
bounding on in front. 

The honest dog is in high glee. He 
barks so loud that the ice-clad rocks re- 
echo the sound. Blooie makes believe 
that he thinks Echo is another dog on 
shore yonder, barking defiance at  hiz. 
So he barks at Echo, and Echo at him 
all the way on shore. Deadeye and 
Morven are at the huts, and so are Jet? 
and Jim, and hot coffee ani a hearty 


welcome are accorded the explorers, of 
whom nothing is really visible except the 
eyes. But face flaps are speedily raised 
at the sight of that coffee, and they all 
prove they have mouths as well as 
eyes. 

“What!” cries Deadeye, looking at 
two of the explorers, whose faces are pretty 
nearly all mouth. Yow here, Coz and 
Boz!” 

“Yess, sah,” answers Coz. “ Myse’fand 
my brudder Boz is boff goi’n as’ore to be 
kind o’ ’cclimatised.” 

* Well, you won’t catch cold, Coz, old 
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man, and the sooner you're acclimatised 
the better.” 

Away they march. 

“Don’t expect us back to-night, Dead- 
eye,” cries Jansen cheerily, “ but next day 
to dinner, if we can.” 

“Take care of yourselves. If you mect 
any naked savages don’t let ‘em eat 
you.” 

Well, Deadeye must have his joke ; but 
the idea of meeting naked savages in a 
world like this, with the thermometer an 
indefinite distance below zero, was a droll 
one. Why, the very birds have left the 
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country ; so when our fellows at last reach 
a great snow plain, after about three 
miles of weary climbing southwards and 
upwards, the silence is the silence of 
space itself. 

Whish! That is a resplendent metcor 
that flashed along the sky in a stream of 
blood-red fire, and so still is it all around 
those lonely men, that they instinctively 
listened for the sound of it. 

Walking and carrying machinery had 
made all the men so warm that they no 
longer needed the face flaps, but in a few 
minutes, as they perspircd freely, they 
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could scrape the ice in scales from off their 
cheeks. The breath of the men, and 
especially Blooie's, rose like tho whitest 
of steam a little way, then congealed, and 
fell like powdery snow. 

Blooie’s coat—it was specially made for 
him, else being a short-haired dog he 
would have perished—is by this time quite 
white with the snow from his own 
breathing. 

But they trudge steadily on now across 
this strange white moorland or plain, their 
boots making music on the crisp snow 
that covers it. 

On and on for hours. 

And _ soon hills begin to loom on the 
starry horizon, and strangely rugged and 
weird they look. 
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At the end of every mile a halt is called 
for rest, then up they start, and march on 
once more. 

They are twelve miles from the shore 
at last, and now surrounded by hills on 
every side. 

Jansen has taken his bearings all the 
way as well as he could, and being sup- 
plied with the best of little compasses, he 
is in no fear of-being lost on his way 
back, even should the weather change and 
snow fall, which is very unlikely, from the 
appearance of the sky. 

So long and etiff a march has given 
everyone an appetite, and now they lay 
their burdens on the snow, and tumble 
down beside them. 

Preserved meat and bread, but no 


alcohol. Aleohol means death in as 
country like this, It cools the blood and 
stupefies the brain, and if the drinker falls 
asleep, woe betide him:. he wakes no 
more in this world. 

But Jarsen had an abundance of essence 
of coffee, and means to melt the snow and 
boil the water. 

After luncheon, and an hour's rest, every- 
one is ready to commence work. 

‘The snow is dug from a portion of the 
hillside, and soon the soil is reached. 
The spot was specially chosen by Jansen 
himeelf : 

“ Now, boys,” he cries, “bring up the 
«nachinery ; we shall sample the soil.” 

What did he expect to find ? 

(To be continued.) 


“ KIDNAPPING” 


DURING THE INDIAN MUTINY 


By Lievt.-GENERAL Siz FRED. MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B., ETC. 


y: Waber the fall of Lucknow in 1858, several 

columns wese despatched from there 
to clear Oude of numerous bands of 
rebels, consisting of what were known a3 
« matchlock men,” retainers of the revolted 
Thakoors and Zemindars—barons and 
landholders—strongly reinforced by rebel 
sepoys and cavalry, numbers of whom had 
been unaccountably allowed to escape from 
Lucknow during the last days of the siege. 

Of these columns, one was commanded by 
Major-General Lugard—now General Sir 
Edward Lugard, o.c.s.—whom I accom- 
panied as extra A.p.0. 

We left Lucknow on March 29, the column 
consisting of a brigade of infantry—the 10th, 
part of the 34th, and 84th regiments, a bat- 
tery of horse artillery, two batteries of field 
artillery, a regiment of Sikh cavalry, and a 
squadron of European cavalry, improvised 
from the Military Train—about 3.000 men in 
all, good and tried soldiers, who thought no- 
thing of marching twenty-five or thirty miles 
a day, hot as the weather was. 

Our orders were to first relieve Azimgurh, 
in which a small European garrison was then 
invested by a force of about 13,000 rebels, 
under “ Koor, or Kunwar Singh,” one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest, of the insurgent 
Weaders. This being done, we were to follow 
him up. 

On April 11, we halted after a hot march 
-of twenty miles (about 125° in the shade), and 
pitched camp near a village called Tigra, 
where we learnt that a rebel force of some 
3,000 men, including about a thousand Sepoys 
with two guns, had just plundered with 
great brutality a neighbouring village. 

Though we only arrived at midday, after 
dinner and a short rest, all the cavalry, 
with two horse artillery guns, left camp to 
punish the enemy, who were reported to have 
taken up a position in and about the plun- 
dered village. I obtained leave from the 
Ceneral to accompany this force, as did my 
gallant friend, Major Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan, v.c., Assistant-Adjutant-General to 
the column—now  Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan, v.c., K.c.B. 

We soon came upon the enemy, and drove 
them off with heavy loss, our own being 
numerically slight, but serious, one of the 
killed being Lieutenant C. Havelock, a rising 
and gallant soldier, a cousin of Sir Henry’s. 
We captured the two guns, and pursued the 
enemy some distance. In the pursuit my 
horse, a great red chestnut, raw-boned, hard- 
mocthed, “country bred,” made a sort of 
4s af me, malgré moi, by running away and 


carrying me right into the midst of the flying 
enemy, who, happily, were as much flabber- 
gasted as I was myself. I rushed through 
the flying mob like a whirlwind, quite unable 
to use the boar spear which I carried; but 
my powerful horse played skittles with the 
unfortunates who happened to be in his way. 
Except for a few hard bumps and knocks, I 
myself was unhurt, but by a just retribution 
my unruly beast received a slight cut on one 
of his hind-quarters. When I emerged from 
the crowd, I managed to wheel my horse to 
the left, inclining to the right. Luckily the 
enemy dared not halt to fire, or I should have 
had to run the gauntlet of a little indepen- 
dent file-firing, like a hare kicked up in front 
of a line of guns in the sporting field. As it 
was, one or two of them did manage to “ loose 
their pieces ’’ at me, but, of course, without 
effect. About this time one of their mounted 
men separated himself from the mass, and 
made as if to head me off, and as we wero 
riding on the two sides of an angle we were 
bound to meet if the pace was equal. 

As we closed, I fancy the “sowar” (native 
horseman) thought it unwise te actually 
“collide,” and he passed just in front, making 
a backward cut at me as I shot by at a racing 
pace on my now infuriated beast, his 
shoulders just brushing the tail of my ad- 
versary’s horse. I managed to ward off the 
cut with the butt-end of my spear, receiving 
a slight scratch on the back of my hand in 
doing so. I was unable to use my revolver, 
both hands being engaged in tugging and 
hauling at my horse's mouth, besides holding 
the spear. 

As soon as I could get a pull on my brute 
of a horse I turned back, but not so my 
enemy. He seemed no longer anxious to 
make closer acquaintance with me, and 
being evidently well mounted, he had by 
this time got a good start. As my precious 
steed had been all the morning carrying me 
“hither and thither” to please himself, I 
now resolved that he should carry me 
“ thither ” for my pleasure, so “ tipping him 
the Brummagems” I made after the 
fugitive, hoping to be able to settle with him 
and take possession of his hcrse, which was 
evidently a “ clipper.” 

At first I gained enough on him to be able 
to taunt him with flying from a “ Feringhee ” 
(European). He turned in his saddle and 
made use of a strong and uncomplimentary 
expletive in connection with the word 
“Feringhee,” and I retaliated with a shot 
from my revolver, which apparently had 
only the effect of making him put on “10re 


steam,” and aftcr a stern chase of some 
miles I felt my horse giving way, and I had 
most reluctantly to throw up the sponge. 

My chase had luckily carried me off a 
good deal to the left of the enemy's line of 
retreat, and when I pulled up, save “my 
amiable friend ” making tracks in the far dis 
tance, there was not a living thing in sight. 
It was fearfully hot, and after the excitement 
and my long dusty ride, I was raging with 
thirst. Looking about, I fancied I discerned 
the shimmer of water through a line of low 
bushes, and riding up a slight incline, to my 
great contentment, as Pepys would have 
said, I beheld spread out before me a 
“jheel’—small lake or tarn. I at once 
made for it, and rode my pumped-out steed 
into tke water up to his girths, and let him 
plunge his muzzle well into it; but I had to 
take care that he did not lie down, which he 
showed a strong inclination to do. 

After a moderate drink I rode him out, 
dismounted, unsaddled him, and let him 
have a good comfortable roll. I then re- 
saddled and tied him to a strong bush, 
throwing in front of him ao little “ gram,” a 
sort of dried vetch, very nutritious, which is 
the usual food of horses in India in lieu of 
oats, at least it used to be in thcse days. I 
always carried a small quantity of “gram " 
in a bag hung on my raddle. 

Having thus seen to the bodily comforts 
of my undeserving animal, I proceeded to 
attend to my own. I had a good ‘“ wash and 
clean up” as far as head and hands were 
concerned, and drank several cups of the 
fairly limpid, but very tepid water, taking 
care to qualify it well with some ginger- 
wine, a bottle of which with a few ginger- 
nuts I was wont to carry in my holster on 
such occasions. I certainly felt all the 
better for this slight refreshment, and 
doubtless my equine friend—if he could be 
considered a friend after his late conduct— 
experienced a similar feeling. But we had 
both gone through a hard day’s work, and, 
though it might be a little risky, I deter. 
mined on resting a bit before returning to 
camp. 

Accordingly I selected the shady side of a 
large round clump of small trees and shrubs, 
and, after a good look round, sat me down, lit 
@ manilla, and fell into a reverie. After a 
time, in spite of the mosquitoes, which were 
fierce and plentiful, my reverie deepened into 
slumler, from which I was aroused by some 
noise. I sat up and looked around, but al! 
was still, and I sunk back and dozed «ff 
again. After some time I woke with > sta::, 


and, finding by my watch that it was getting 
late, I determined to make at once for the 
camp. 

I was moving towards my horse when my 
attention was arrested by a distinct rustling 
noise in the clump of bushes, as though 
something was moving about in it. Think- 
ing some animal was skulking there, a 
jackal, fox, or porcupine perhaps, I drew my 
revolver and crawled on hands and knees 
into the clump. The first thing I came 
across was a disagteeable-looking snake 
coiled up asleep, which, as I approached, 
raised its head with flashing eyes, apparently 
prepared to dispute my advance. It was un- 
pleasantly close and beginning to uncoil, so 
I promptly shot it. Immediately a little 
squeak or cry fell upon my ear, evidently 
proceeding from something not far off. 
Pushing past the writhing reptile I ad- 
vanced slowly towards the sound. It was 
now getting darker owing to the foliage, but 
‘as my eyes got more accustomed I fancied I 
could see a dark object ahead, and even 
thought I could discern a glitter as if of an 
eye. I moved cautiously forward, my finger 
on the trigger, and clearly made out that the 
dark object was moving back as I advanced. 
Some good angel must have prevented my 
pulling the trigger, as two or three times I 
was on the point of doing, for as the thing 
arrived at the edge of the clump it seemed 
to elongate itself, and, to my astonishment, I 
saw that it was a small human being, which 
as I scrambled forward ran out screaming. 

I rushed out, and after a short ren came 
up with it; and now commenced my troubles. 
I grabbed at the little thing, but could not 
retain my hold on account of its being com- 
pletely nude and very greasy. I tried again, 
gripping it harder, but had to let go again, as 
it made its little sharp teeth almost meet in 
my hand. Again I caught hold of it, this 
time by the leg, and managed by gentle 
pressure to keep it down on tbe ground. 
The cries and fright of the poor little atom 
were pitiable. It kept on erying out ‘Ai 
bap re bap maro mut” (Oh! father, oh! 
don’t kill!”). I did my best to soothe and 
pacify it, and at last succeeded in a measure. 

I now saw that it was a fine fat little boy 
about three or four years old, as black as 
night and without a stitch of clothes on, 
unless a small rusty key suspended from a 
string round his waist could be considered 
as such, I sat down on the ground holding 
the slippery little man between my knees, 
and managed to get him to use his little 
white teeth on a ginger-nut instead of my 
hand, but he kept a bright look-out on my 
proceedings, never removing the gaze of his 
little glittering rat-like eyes from my face. 

Behold me now in 8 quandary. It was 
getting late, I was some miles from camp, 
and must start at once or I should be be- 
nighted. But what was I to do with my 
little captive? Somebody must have hidden 
him there, but they might not return for 
him from fear or from having been slain in 
the fight of the morning, and the poor little 
blackbird might be half-starved, or, what was 
worse, be pounced upon by some wild animal. 
Then arose in my mind the thoughts of the 
difficulties attendant on my taking him with 
me tocamp. Altogether I felt I was rather 
ina fix. At last I made up my mind that I 
-would take him to camp by hvok or by crook. 
And, now, how to set about it? 

I began by explaining in my best Hindu- 
stanee what I was going to do with him. 
He looked me gravely in the face, but an- 
swered me never a word. I don’t know 
whether he understood me or not—probably 
not. At any rate, after my harangur,on my 
liiting him up. be began to scratch and bite 
again like a little wild cat, uttering more 
screams and “‘ Ai bap re’,” and I soon came 
to the conclusion that I si:ould never be able 
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to mount my horse with this little screeching 
writhing imp in my arms; and even if by 
good luck I did manage to mount, I could 
never hope to hold him safely without 
squeezing and hurting the poor little mite. 
So I sat him down, and soothed him while I 
thought over what was to be done. Occa- 
sionally I asked his advice as to how we 
should proceed, but he only gazed at me 
with eyes extended, and still said never a 
word! 

I could not help thinking we should have 
presented a curious sight to anyone turning 
up unexpectedly. A captain of her Majesty’s 
army clad in war apparel, with sword and 
pistol girt on his side, sitting uncomfortably 
on the ground, his hands clasping his knees, 
apparently in deep confab with a little black 
atom sitting comfortably on the ground op- 
posite to him, with no clothes on at all, and 
looking like a statuette in an Oriental shop 
in London ! 

Finding I could get no advice from my 
captive, I reluctantly determined to igno- 
miniously lead my red horse and black baby 
(a kind of rouge et noir!) back to camp, 
which was not a cheerful look-out, as I knew 
the camp must be at least ten miles off, and 
I felt sure I should have to carry my charge 
part of, if not all, the way. I was, however, 
just about to make a move when a bright 
iden struck me—my cummerbund! This 
was a kind of sash for the waist, consisting 
of several yards of soft Indian muslin. Why 
should I not swathe my little tiger-cat with 
this so that he could move neither hand nor 
foot, and thus be enabled to carry him com- 
fortably to camp mounted ? 

Charmed with my own cleverness, I pro- 
ceeded to business, and carried out my idea, 
but not without strong protest from the little 
darkey, who yelled harder than ever, and 
tried to bite and scratch. During the opera- 
tion, I did my best to quiet him and allay 
his fears, but, the swaddling completed, I 
had no time to lose, and, leaning the spear 
against a bush, I shouldered my living pack- 
age —now passive more from fright than from 
confidence in his porter. 

I quietly approached my horse, who ccm- 
monced to snort and tug at his rope. My 
little bundle, I believe, began to-think I was 
offering him to the horse as a bonne bouche, 
and the more the horse snorted the more the 
bundle yelled. At last, as I feared the horse 
would break away, I laid down my burden 
and untied the animal, which was much 
excited, and it was with some difficulty that 
I was at last able to pick up the precious 
bund!e, which, as usual, began to give vent to 
cries and groans. After again endeavouring 
to reassure it, I tried to mount, but the horse 
kept turning round and round, so that I 
could not get my foot in the stirrup, which 
was rather far from the ground, the horse 
being quite sixteen hands, and I only of ave- 
rage height, with my sword doing its best to 
hinder me. This circling went on for some 
minutes, until at last I gave up in despair. 

Suddenly another bright idea came into my 
head —luckily, that day my head was full of 
bright ideas, which is not usually the case! 
I again grounded the bundle, and taking off 
my kharki coat, succeeded, after several at- 
tempts, in muffling my horse’s head with it. 
I then lengthened the near stirrup, and, 
having again shouldered the bundle, after 
several herculean attempts I succeeded in 
getting into the saddle, nearly pitching over 
the other side, owing to being thrown out of 
balance by my load, who was by no means 
as quiescent as I should have wished, nor, 
for the matter of that, was my steed, hood- 
winked though he was. I remember won- 
dering to myself bow, as we are told they 
sometimes did, the knights of old, armed cay- 
a-pie, with perhaps a two-handed sword to 
manage, with beautcous damselsin their arms, 
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were able to “ throw” themselves into their 
saddles and ride off in triumph. I suppose 
we have sadly degenerated since those days ! 
At least, I must have done s0, for I know that 
with my screaming, bandaged black baby, 
my moderately sized sword, and no armour, 
I had as much as I could do to scramble into 
my saddle without flattening or otherwise 
damaging the said black baby. I did not 
even try to “throw” my right leg over the 
saddle ; I was thankful enough to be able to - 
“scrape ’’ it over. 

But when safely in the saddle my troubles 
were far from over. Ihad to uncover the 
horse’s head, which was no easy task of it- 
self, and when it was done, my position was 
not a comfortable one. My unprincipled 
horse, as soon as he recovered his sight, 
beganto pirouette about, nowand then givinga 
little buckjump, my left foot barely touched the 
stirrup, my package yelled for all he was 
worth, and I lost my temper. At last we all 
quieted down, but I dared not attempt to 
either shorten my stirrup, or put my coat on 
again, which had to lie across my holster. 
I picked up my spear, and leaning over so as 
to feel my left stirrup—like a butcher’s boy 
riding with his tray—I at last started fcr 
camp, which I knew must lie a little to the 
north of west, as we had ridden due east in 
the morning. 

It was not a very pleasant ride, as may be 
imagined. It was still fearfully hot, and I 
felt it all the more having to ciasp my little 
hot oily bundle with my right arm to avoid 
chafing him on the holsters, besides holding 

spear, an old friend which I was afraid 
of dropping and thus losing, as I could never 
have gone through the hoodwinking and 
clambering process a second time ; moreover, 
Icould not well brush away the flies that 
Kept settling on my riose and face in a most 
aggravating manner! I could see no signs 
of friend or foe, as I rode along the dusty 
plain ata hand gallop. At first my fellow 
passenger squirmed as much as he could, and 
guve vent to sundry moans and cries, but 
gradually that all ceased, and the poor little 
frightened tired thing slept, or, at any rate, lay 
perfectly still and quiet. 

After a ride of nine or ten miles I sighted 
the camp, as I expected, a little to my left, 
and arrived there shortly before dark. The 
men I passed stared at me, as well they 
might in my then guise, and some of the 
officers shouted out, asking what I was carry- 
ing, and where had I been, adding that the 
General was in a way, and a party of cavalry- 
men just starting to look for me. 

On arriving at my tent I found all my 
servants assembled there, and they seemed 
glad to seeme. I handed the little mummy 
to my old bearer “ Chingy,” and directed 
him to unswaddle it, which he proceeded to 
do without a word or change of countenance, 
as though IT was in the daily habit of bring- 
ing home black babies swaddled up in cum- 
merbunds ! 

Having‘told Chingy to take charge for the 
night of the “ butcha” (baby boy)—who, by 
the way, seemed quite easy in his mind with 
the old bearer—I sent word to the Assistant- 
Adjutant-General that I bad arrived, and, 
after a hurried wash, hastened off to report 
myself to the dear old General, a good 
soldier, and the kindest-hearted of men. 

I found him looking very serious, but on 
my relating my whole adventure, he let me off 
with a gentle reproof for going off on my own 
hook, and causing anxiety to him and my 
brother officers. He then put a question to 
me whichI had already put to myself —viz. 
“ What was to be done with the foundling ?"’ 
I suggested that, as we were to halt next 
day, messengers from Tigra might be sent 
to the neighbouring villages with informa- 
tion that the child was safe in our camp, 
and inviting its relations to come for it 
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The General approved of my suggestion, and 
I went off to our Political Otticer, who under- 
took to have the required information dis- 
seminated. 

I had to undergo a storm of good- 
natured chaff that night at the Staff Mess. 
All sorts of stories had got abroad since my 
retarn to camp. One man said he had 
heard that I had slain a native officer and 
had brought him home over my saddle bow, 
asif he was some sort of game. Ancther 
said he had been told that I had been seen 
riding into camp with a lovely dark dumsel 
in my arms, wrapped up in my coat, and 
showing her ankles terribly! On my relating 
the true story, remarks were made as to my 
wonderful pluck in capturing single-handed 
one of the 2nemy’s infant-ry! Questions 
were asked as to what I was going to do 
with the bratlet now I had got him, and 
all sorts of advice on the subject offered. 
One man recommended me to keep him and 
make a “buttons” of him; another sug- 
gested having him stuffed and made useful 
as well as ornamental by placing a tray or a 
Jamp in his hands; while another suggested 
his being brought up with a view to his 
eventually becoming a big drummer in one 
of the Guards’ bands. 

As far as I can remember, I was able to 
five suitable answers to all the chaff, and I 
retired to my tent quite satisfied with my 
day’s work. Then I had to undergo more 
chaff from my dear old chum and brother 
A.D.c., who shared the tent with me, 
Captain John McNeill—now General Sir 
John MeNeill, x.c.p., v.c., ete. He was 
particularly aggravating that evening, pre- 
tending to believe that my story was a 
“banao ” (make up), and that I had picked 
up the child in the camp bazaar, and I had 
to hurl abuse and several small articles at 
him before I could get to sleep. 

Next morning half the camp assembled in 
rear of my tent to see the wonderful addition 
I had made toitsnumbers. The “addition,” 
with “Chingy” and the other servants, were 
sitting before their ‘“ piil’’ (small tent), they 
all jabbcring at the same time, while he was 
calmly masticating a large piece of sugar- 
cane, his little bright black eyes roving about 
in all directions, but without the startled 
wild-animal look in them’of yesterday. Sud- 
denly an old Grenadier of the 84th, who had 
been gazing open-mouthed at the undraped 
black midget, startled us all by slapping his 
thigh and exclaiming, “ Bedad, sorr, I have 
got just the duds for the poor little 
haythen.” 

This sudden remark was naturally received 
with laughter as a good joke, but the big 
Irishman was already off at a trot towards 
the men’s tents, and was soon descried 
returning with a small bundle in his hand. 
From this on arrival he slowly extracted one 
by one, amil cries of astonishment and 
admiration, mingled with laughter, the fol- 
lowing articles: First, a tiny little green 
silk “chapkan’’ (native coat). Secondly, a 
ditto ditto pair of “>paijamas”’ (native 
trousers). Thirdly, a small green silk “ topi” 
(skull cap). Fourthly, a very small pair of 
yellow “ jutis ’? (native shoes) ; and finally, a 
dainty little muslin “ kemise ” (native shirt), 
the whole being more or less embroidered in 
gold. 

Each article as it was produced by the old 
soldier was handed by him to Chingy with 
the remark “There now!’? When he had 
reccived them all, Chingy sat down on his 
“hunkers,” the child standing up close to 
him. and with great solemnity proceeded to 
clothe him. He seemed charmed with the 
look of his new clothes, and submitted 
calmly enough to the operation after two 
short fights. One arose from a successfu! 
attempt to deprive him temporarily of his 
macerated piece of sugar-cane. The other 
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row was more serious, and arose from an 
injudicious attempt on the part of ‘ Chingy” 
to deprive him of his own original clothing, 
which, as I have before mentioned, con- 
sisted of an old key tied round or rather 
above his protuberant little “tum-tum’’! 
Whether it was a family relic or the key of 
the cash-box, I don’t know, but he fought 
tooth and nail for it, and was by general 
acclamation permitted to retain and wear it 
under his new and gorgeous apparel, which 
appeared to please him mightily. 

Never was young gentleman, white, black, 
brown, or yellow, robed in the presence of a 
more sympathetic crowd of admirers than this 
poor little waif. As each article of dress 
was put on, a lusty cheer went up, and when 
the finishing touch was given a burst of 
applause broke forth which rather startled 
the pseudo little Nawaub. Odd to say, the 
different articles fitted the little man as if 
made for him. The face of the old 
Grenadier, while the dressing was going on, 
was a perfect picture of itself, As each 
article was fitted on he would shout out, with 
forefinger extended, “ Well, well, look at that 
now,” or “Did annybody iver see the like 
of that now?” “ Well, well,’’ ete. 

The opcration of dressing being over, the 
crowd withdrew, and the hero of the hour 
retired with Chingy to be fed. 

And now it may be explained how it came 
to pass that such incongruous articles as an 
infant Nawaub’s outfit found their way into 
the knapsack of a British Grenadier on 
active service. It was part of the Lucknow 
loot. When asked what on earth had in- 
duced him to carry about such, to him, use- 
Jess things, the old soldier's reply was 
“Sure, an’ I don’t exactly know, yer honar, 
but I tuck ’em ; and sure it’s lucky I did so, 
or the poor little magur would have had no 
dacent duds to parade in!” 

While at tiffin my old bearer came to the 
mess tent to announce that “Ap ka kala 
batchka ka bap aya,” which being interpreted 
meant, “ Your honour's black child’s father 
has arrived.” I must own I felt relieved on 
hearing this, for I had begun to have some 
misgivings as to whether I should not have 
to finish the campaign with this little black 
addition to my belongings, and aprés? We 
all proceeded to my tent, behind which we 
saw “my black child” sitting on the ground 
close toa dirty-looking native, who presented 
astrange contrast to the sumptuously dressed 
child he was caressing. Chingy gravely 
introduced us to one another, him as the 
father, and me as “the sahib who had con- 
descended to bring the child to camp.” 

The little one smiled graciously at me, and 
the man rose, threw himself at my feet with 
his head toucning the ground, and began to 
pour out personal compliments mingled with 
thanks. 

I asked him where the mother was, and he 
said she was afraid to show herself before 
the “sahib-log” and the  ‘gora-log” 
(European gentlemen and soldiers). I told 
him she need not fear, and that he must go 
and fetch her. He at once left the camp, and 
returned with her in about an hour, so she 
could not have been very far off. 

She proved to be a young, rather good- 
looking woman, as far as we could makc out, 
as she kept her face almost covered. She 
was evidently much frightened, but old 
“Chingy” as usual was “to the fore,” and 
talked to her like a father, and she soon 
seemed more at her ease. The meeting 
between her and her child was pleasant to 
see, and she crooned over and kissed him 
with great delight. When I spoke to her, 
without looking up she muttered some words 
of thanks, and, with her child, squatted down 
apart, and it was evident the “ atom’’ was 
trying to tell her his adventures. 

‘The father soon joined them, and smoking 


away at his ‘“hubble-bubble”—» sort of 
water-pipe commonly used by natives— 
calmly listened to the prattling of his son 
and heir. The mother seemed to be much 
taken with the child’s clothes, and kept on 
fingering and stroking them as he chattered 
on, and could not believe me when I told ber 
she might take them as well as her child. 

I asked the father, who said he was a 
“gwala” (cowherd), how the child came 
to be left in the bushes, and he told me that 
not being a “ larai-wallah ” (a fighting-man) 
he had taken his wife and child to the spot 
where I found him, thinking they would be 
safe there from the “lushkar” (army). 
They had heard the firing, and were lying 
down looking over the plain when she 
saw me riding towards them. Though 
startled, they drew back into the clump, 
hoping I should ride by, and great was their 
dismay when they saw me off-saddle; but 
when I re-saddled my horse their hopes 
rose again, but soon fell when I tied him up 
and lay myself down. At last, when they 
saw or rather heard that I was asleep (for I 
fear my wife’s statement is true, and I do 
snore), they resolved to bolt, leaving the 
child, who was fast asleep, trusting that 1 
should not findit. They succeeded in getting 
away some distance, and when it was getting 
dark they returned and found the child gone. 
They at once concluded that I had taken 
him to camp. towards which they made their 
way, hovering about at a respectful distance 
until daylight, and there they remained, poor 
creatures, starving and trembling, longing 
and anxious for their little one, and yet not 
daring to move. At last the father resolved 
to risk it, and, leaving his poor, despairing 
wife in concealment, made for the camp. 
He was at once made prisoner on entering, 
and thought his last hour had arrived. On 
being questioned, he told his pitiful story, 
and was at once taken cff to my tent, near 
which “Chingy” happened to be sitting, 
playing with the little captive, whose instan- 
taneous and joyful recognition of the peor 
trembling man at once vouched for the truth 
of his story. 

After a short stay in camp the three 
started for their village, the mother proudly 
carrying her little “‘Nawaub,” his hands 
filled with native sweetmeats, and the father 
with more rupees tied up in the corner of his 
“dhoti” (native waistcloth) than he would 
earn by two years’ labour. Poor little 
“ gwala,” I wonder if he is yet alive, and, if 
so, does he remember his adventure with the 
“Feringhee sahib,” which resulted in his 
being well and fully dressed for the first and 
only time in his sordid and hard life. 
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THE VETERAN EAGLE-BEARER. 


‘gE incident in connection with Cesar’s 
Janding in Britain which Mr. G. E. 
Robertson has so graphically illustrated for 
us on page 329, is a never-to-be-forgotten one. 
As will be readily remembered, the natives in 
large numbers offered a determined opposi- 
tion, and to some extent alarmed the great 
Roman’s legions, till a brave standard-bearer 
leaped into the sea, exclaiming ‘ Follow me, 
my rellow soldiers, unless you will give up 
your Eagle to theenemy.” The result we all 
know. 

a*s We will give a Prize of Two Gurseas 
for the best reproduction in colour (either 
oils or water-culours) of this Roman Stan- 
dard-bearer, as a single completed figure, 
standing, as victor, without his shield and 
eagle, and with his arms folded. Open to 
ail readers equally up to the age of 24. Last 
day for sending in, May 31. (For the uswat 
rules and conditions, elc., see p. 79.) 


ORGE E, ROBERTSON.) 


The Veteran Eagle-Bearer.—see 
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INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 


I.—CANON TAYLOR SMITH, THE CHAPLAIN TO THE LATE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 


‘WERE are few better known workers in the 

Foreign Mission: field than the subject of 

this intetview. Seven years ago he was an 

unknown curate at St. Paul’s, Penge, when the 
call came to the African appointment. 

It was my purpose to hear first hand on be- 
half of the “ B.O.P.” something of Ashanti and 
its peoples from the subject of this sketch. 

James Taylor Smith is in the prime of life. 
He was educated at St. John’s Hall, Highbury, 
and only entered the ministry in 1885. He 
as a great love tor all manly sports, and he 
might have been the leader of the Cambridge 
Eight to China. Very significant is the 
carriage of this preacher of the Gospel. Tall, 
of great strength, and well-proportioned, it 
is no wonder that he is able to bear the 
dangers of an African clime. 

It was in the rooms of the Church Mission- 
ary Society that our talk took place. 

“1 had but a few hours to get my kit 
together before the first march. That was 
only six and a half miles, and the start was 
made at 4.31, yet before 10.30 one soldier 
was dead, and several had dropped out of the 
ranks unable to continue the march. The 
second day, the West Yorkshire Regiment 
followed the same route, when a larger 
number of men became disabled. Before 
twenty-four hours had passed, two men were 
dead and buried. It was not more than 150 
iniles to Kumasi, but the climate was most 
trying to Europeans.” 

“Had you a good water supply?” 

“The supply was atrocious, and even after 
the liquid was boiled and filtered, it resembled 
strong coffee. Stringent orders were given 
that no one was to drink the liquid unless it 
had been rendered as pure as possible, and a 
case occurred of a man drinking from what 
apparently was a clear stream, who paid the 
penalty with his life in a few hours.” 

“Did you meet with much opposition, and 
was not the progress very slow?" 

“ Yes, but all the transport was very heavy 
work—20,000 natives, men and women. were 
employed by the expedition to act as porters. 
‘They were under their own head men, and 
consequently so many were attached to each 
column. There were no other means of 
locomotion, and this will render the develop- 
ment of the country very difficult. The 
bugle call for each day’s march was sounded 
at 1 am., when the column proceeded, four 
abreast, along the road cut by the engineers, 
through the dense forest of tropical vegetation 
and silk cotton trees, which stand at least 
one hundred and fifty feet high. So rapid is 
the growth of vegetation that all traces of the 
road would soon be lost, unless means were 
taken to keep it open. There were no traces 
of the route of the former expedition. The 
dreary darkness and stillness of night were 
very depressing, and the extent of each march 
was only about ten miles. The tree sloth, 
with its shrill noise, like that of a brawling 
person, made the hours of night horrible. 
Native leopard traps were frequently found, 
but none of these animals were seen.” 

“ Where does Ashanti begin?” 

“At Prashu; and a little farther on, at 
Kursu, the column first heard that Prince 
Henry of Battenberg was ill, and I was sent 
for to see him. I had met him at Prashu, 
where the Prince visited Sir Francis Scott 
and others of the Headquarter Staff. He 
was then full of life and vigour, and tcok the 
greatest interest in everything connected with 
the advance. Prince Henry was very popular, 
and was treated just in the same way and as 
familiarly as every other officer. As he 
became worse, he was ordered to return to the 
const. After visiting the Prince three times, 

I Ead to go forward. I did not think he 


would die, but he knew there was danger, and 
assured me that he had faced the possibility 
of death before he left England. He had set 
his house in order. With great calmness he 
gave me a message to convey to the Princess 
Beatrice should his illness be fatal. ‘That 
sacred commission necessitated my coming 
to England. Of course, I cannot tell you its 
nature. I will say that the Prince was a 
charming companion, and took great interest 
in the country, and the manners and customs 
of the people. Asan instance of his kindness 
of heart, while he was being carried down to 
the coast, he ordered a lighter hammock to 
be constructed, so that his carriers should 
have an easier burden.” 
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“ What about the entry into Kumasi?” 

“ The capital was reached without opposi- 
tion, and the fighting men were not to be 
seen. The sacred groves were three in 
number, and the longest was in the court- 
yard of the palace. Here the bones and 
skulls of many victims to!d of awful slaughter. 
Every September it was customary to sacri- 
fice a large number of prisonere, and some- 
times 600 were executed at once. One 
engine of death in which their heads 
were crushed is now to be seen in the 
United Service Museum at Whitehall. 
When the troops entered the city they 
divided it into sections, and destroyed the 
groves. When I first saw the King, he was 
seated on a dais with his executioners and 
retinue around him. Some twenty-tive in- 
terior chiefs with their retinues were 
also there. Saturday was the day of 
entry into his capital, and on Sunday a 
service was held—the first Church of England 
service in Ashanti. It was attended by all 
the troops and staff. It lasted about an 
hour, and the text of the sermon was, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come.’ The hymns were, ‘Tho 
Church’s one Foundation,’ and ‘God save 
our Queen.’ The next day, Sir William 
Maxwell, the Governor of the Gold Coast, 
arrived, and at a huge palaver King Prempeh 
was told he must submit. This he did by 
grasping the Resident's ankles. It was the 
Ashanti form of degradation. Then he was 
told to provide 50,000 ounces of gold dust as 
the first instalment of the cost of the expedi- 
tion. He asked for time. The Governor 
told him it was too late, and urged him that 
‘ Deeds, not words, will satisfy.’ 

“ The King said he could not pay, and was 
then told that he would be held as a prisoner, 


with some chiefs, until the gold dust was 
forthcoming. He was then taken to Cape 
Coast Castle, and treated with all respect. 
One of his wives and some chiefs accom. 
yanied him.” 

“ What will be the effect of the British 
taking over the country ?” 

“Well, the gross barbarities which 
characterised the Ashanti ruler not only at 
Kumasi, but also amongst the subordinate 
kingdoms, will cease. Aguno was the centre 
of fetish worship in Ashanti. The medicine- 
man is frequently a wholesale murderer. 
He is acquainted with poisons, and can r- 
move inconvenient persons, ascribing their 
deaths to a particular spirit or familiar. 
The court of Kumasi required a constant 
supply of slaves for all purposes, incladizy 
the periodical human sacrifices. It has 
become possible for missionaries to settle in 
Kumasi and other towns, from which they 
had been persistently excluded in the past. 

“The Ashanti people are very superior as 3 
race to many other races. They are in- 
dustrious, and if false, plausible, and cunning, 
and are more capable: and intellectual than 
the coast tribes. They have some skill in 
working in brass. At that time they were i: 
the hands of their fetish priests, the ex- 
pounders of a deadly superstition. It re- 
mains to be seen what the Church will do for 
them. At present two Colonial chaplains 
represent the whole of the Church's force 
to minister to the Europeans on the coast 
and interior, as well as to instruct and care 
for the great heathen population.” 

“Is there any gold in the country ?” 

“It is certain that gold is to be found in 
the interior, but the difficulties of transport 
present innumerable obstacles. Itisbelieved 
that the king had ample supplies of gold dust, 
with which to have paid the indemnity, but it 
was hidden in the interior.” 

“Can the king return?” 

“No, he would be killed; for in the eyes 
of the natives he degraded the nation by hi: 
surrender.” 

Canon Taylor Smith has now returned to 
his work. He has been offered the Arch- 
deaconry of Lagos, but ere long he may be 
called to the episcopate itself. 

Tuos. C. Contras. 


ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; 


0 the tenth day of April, 18—, two discon- 
certing events took place in the life 
history of Bertie Caryll, medical student. 

In the morning he received from California 

4 letter announcing the death of his uncle- 
guardian, and in the evening he learned the 
not altogether unexpected news that he had 
been ‘‘ spun in the Final,” to use the student 
slang. 
By itself, that “plucking” would not 
greatly have disturbed him. Bertie had no 
special love for the medical profession, and, 
if the truth were known, had foolishly idled 
away the greater part of that session. 

He had undertaken the study in order to 
accede to the desires of his uncle, but he had 
mever been able to apply himself to the 
study necessary for such a profession, being 
more fond of out-of-door life and active em- 
ployment. 

Mrs. Caryll had died when her son was 
quite an infant, and her husband, an army 
officer, had followed his wife when the boy 
was only three years of age, leaving him 
totally dependent on an uncle, who had 
liberally supported him ever since. But 
Bertie had seldom seen this uncle, who 
resided abroad ; therefore the reader may not 
be surprised to learn that the personal at- 
tachment between the two was of a very 
slight description. 

Of course the young fellow was naturally 
grieved on learning of the death of one who 
had ever shown him such kindness, but, it 
must be confessed, what most troubled Bertie 
on this occasion was the thought of an 
anfinished “ course ” and possibly no income. 
So for the first time in his life he gave him- 
self up to serious consideration, © which 
culminated in such a self-examination as 
may be indicated by one of his mental 
remarks. 

“ What have I been living for?” he asked 
himself. And I am afraid that the answer 
made by his conscience was not a very con- 
soling one. 

But ‘noble discontent " with one’s self is 
the beginning of higher effort, and, after 
some time spent in retrospection, Bertie 
shook himself together, saying : 

“ Since I can’t afford to have another try for 
the degree, well, I'll get off to a colony or 
some place like that. I know my surgery 
well enough to make it of some use to me, 
and I think I know how to ride a horse and 
shoot straight. 

“ Yes, I’ll set to work somehow. 

“ Poor old uncle. He was very kind to me 
—gave me a good education—and if I had 
only worked when I had the chance, I might 
now be able to face the world with a diploma 
in my hands to back me up. However, I 
must just make the best of things as they 
are. My hands are able enough, and I dare 
say they can put bread into my mouth as 
effectually, and certainly more agreeably, 
than by mixing physic.” 

Then a knock was heard at the door, and 
his landlady ushered into the room a pale, 
thin lad of about seventeen years of age, clad 
in garments much too large for him, and 
carrying a furtive, timid expression in his 
eyes. 

m Hallo, Jim!” exclaimed Bertie when he 
had tarned to see his visitor. ‘On my word, 
man, you look as if you ought still to be in 
the infirmary instead of wandering about the 
streets on a wet night like this. Come, sit 
down by the fire, and tell me what you have 
been doing with yourself since I saw you 
last.”” 

“I've been starving, sir,’ answered the 
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By ARGYLL AND Jessie Saxsy. 


CHAPTER I.—‘'‘ MAKING TRACES.” 


shivering lad, as he crouched by the warm 
glow ; and, indeed, it required no words of his 
to confirm what the sunken eyes and hollow 
cheeks expressed so unmistakably. 

“Poor chap. One scarcely needs to be told 
that,” replied Bertie sympathetically. ‘“ See, 
T'll draw the table near to the fire, and you 
can have tea with me without moving from 
your chair. I am just going to have mine, 
so we'll grub together.” 

Caryll’s tea-things were already on the 
table, and he soon had the half-famished boy 
ravenously devouring the food which was 
placed before him in liberal supplies. Mean- 
while desultory conversation went on between 
the two. 

“Can you not get work to do anywhere?” 

“No, sir. You see, I’m a jail-bird, and 
respectable folks won't have anything to do 
with the likes of me.” 

“Tuts, man. Your offence was not so bad 
as all that; besides, the fact of your recent 
illness was surely expiation enough, coming, 
as it did, immediately after you were released. 
You ought to get a chance to do honest work, 
indeed you ought.” 

“Everyone is not as kind as you are, Mr. 
Caryll,” echoed Jim sadly. 

“When I left the infirmary a week ago! 
made up my mind that I would tell no lies 
about the jail business, intending to begin 
again fair and square, as I promised you I 
would. 

“But when I told them the truth, well—” 
he paused, and Bertie murmured a comment 
which encouraged the speaker to frankly add: 

“Some said that they were sorry for me, 
and that I should start now to live out my 
sin ; but they did not offer to help me, and 
what can a fellow like me do alone?" 

He paused for a moment ere he resumed 
his story. 

“You see, sir, in the first place I went to 
Cameron's iron foundry, because I knew that 
they often tock on extra boys there. But 
when the foreman found out that I had had 
seven days in ‘quod’ before I was down with 
the fever, he told me that he had no use for 
my kind in the shops, and that I had better 
clear out.” 

“Brute!” was Bertie’s comment at this 
juncture. 

“It was the same everywhere I went. 
They would have given me work if it hadn't 
been for that one fault, but when I told them 
about it they seemed to get suddenly afraid 
of me, and hurried me out of their offices. 

“Oh, sir, they don’t know what it is to 
go without anything to eat when they are 
hungry, or they wouldn’t be so hard on me 
for stealing just one loaf of bread when I 
had been starving for three days.” 

“Tt wasn’t your fault that you were thrown 
friendless and homeless on the streets,” ex- 
claimed Caryll, and the lad went on quickly: 

“Do you know, sir, when I think of it all 
I sometimes feel glad that mother was taken 
away and spared all the trouble that would 
have come to her had she lived. She was 
an ailing creature at best, but it was all right 
when father was living, for then we hada 
nice house, and she could have the kind of 
things she needed. But when he died we 
had to sell off everything and leave the old 
home for a small garret with hardly any 
furniture in it. Yes, I am glad now that 
she went away before she knew what hunger 
was. It’s about ten years ago, now, but I 
remember her quite plainly.” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Bertie, half to his 
companion, half to himself. Thea he added 
brightly : 
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CR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


“Never mind, old chap, all that is past 
now. I have a capital plan in my mind that 
will suit both of us right down to the ground. 
Just before you came in I was making up 
my mind to cut the whole business here, and 
set out for the backwoods as soon as possible. 
And I tell you what, we’ve both been off the 
track a bit, and things are against us here ; 
but we'd have a fair chance in a new country, 
so you'll come West with me, and we’ll start 
anew together. 

“ What do you say to it ? 

“ T’ve just got about enough cash left to take 
us out and leave a little to meet our wants 
until work turns up; so if we make up our 
minds to rough it and stick together through 
everything, we may make a future for our- 
selves, and have a good time of it too.” 

Jim looked up in surprise when he heard 
the proposal which might mean so much to 
him, and I do not think that Bertie ever felt 
more happy than he did at that momeht 
when he realised that he had some one to 
care for, some one whose welfare depended 
on his efforts—an object of interest for the 
future, taking his thoughts away from the 
hitherto one engrossing subject of his mind 
—self. 

But poor Jim, who had never known the 
blessing of a kind word since his childhood, 
and who was more accustomed to receiving 
blows than caresses, was unable for the 
moment to realise the full meaning of Bertie’s 
words, and he exclaimed in a half-dazed 
manner: . 

“What! Go with you? I—I don’t under- 
stand, Mr. Caryl!" 

Bertie laughed when he saw the surprise 
which his sudden proposal had caused. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “one day 
when you were lying in the ward telling me 
all about your past life, how I advised you to 
get out of the country as soon as you were 
well enough, and could find a way to do 
80? 

‘Well, since then I have had reason to 
decide that I would take that advice to 
myself. 

“ Just this morning I learned of the death 
of my uncle abroad who has always sup- 
ported me, and, as I shall have little or no 
money left now that he has gone, I must eet 
to work at once to make the best of what I 
have, before it is all spent, and I am left 
without any at all. 

“So, you see, I have made up my mind that 
for once I will practise what I preach, and 
clear out of the country, making tracks for 
the West. Now what doyou say? Will you 
come with me?” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the reappearance of the landlady, this time 
bearing a large, official-looking envelope in 
in her hand. 

Bertie took it from her, and, cutting open 
the cover with his penknife, leisurely pro- 
ceeded to peruse the contents. 

But scarcely had Mrs. Gray closed the door 
behind her, than Bertie suddenly jumped 
from his seat and waved the letter above his 
head, greatly to the surprise of his guest. 

“Hurrah! We're all right now, Jim! 
Good old Uncle Philip! Listen here, man. 
This is a letter from Uncle's solicitors in 
California, and we are not to be left penniless 
after all. See, this is what they say : 

“© Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in 
informing you that your late Uncle, Colonel 
Philip Caryll, has left instructions in his will 
whereby you are to receive during your life 
an annual income to be derived from the 
interest on certain bonds which he recen:'y 
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invested for this purpose, and which bonds 
are to be sold at your decease for the benefit 
of your nearest heirs. The income will prob- 
ably amount to about two hundred pounds 
per annum, and, as the interest for the past 
year happens to fall due at this time of 
writing, we take much pleasure in enclosing 
herewith a draft for the amount. 

“We have the honour to be, ycurs 
obediently, 

“OW, Rensnaw & Co." ” 

“ But, Mr. Caryll, you won't go abroad now, 
will you?” inquired Jim, who thought 2000. 
a yeara fortune. Tkeze was a slight touch 
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of disappointment in his voice as he 
spoke. 

“ Two hundred pounds is a heap of money 
for one person to live on.”’ 

“Not go!” echoed Bertie. “ Why. of 
course I can go all the better 2ow with this 
‘lining’ to smooth the way. And you're 
going with me too. Come now, Jim, you 
must agree to my plans. You have no friend 
in the world but me, and I have none tut you; 
we can help one another; we will * chum ii,’ 
and tight Life’s battle together, lad.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the boy, anxicus to 
ehow his gratitude. Then catching the infec- 


(To be continued.) 


tion of Bertic’s enthusiasm, he added, “I'l 
go with you to the end of the world—I'll d 
anything you wish, if only to prove hos 
grateful I am for all you have done for me.” 

Then the two (friends from that moment 
drew their chairs nearer to the fire, and sat 
together for the rest of the evening making 
plans for the proposed journey, and, whev 
they parted that night, both were happy— 
the one, because he was now able to discern 
a little sunshine in life; the other, that he 
had realised the pleasure of helping a weaker 
brother, and so doing the work his Master 
bade him. 


Qo of the most simple toys are the meat 
amusing, and I think puzzles hav. 
always held a prominent place in “ Toyland,’ 
so I will describe a few which have the 
advantage of being easily made, and the cost 
is next to nothing. 

These if nicely made can be introduced at 
& party, or when young friends call on a dull 
afternoon, they will afford considerable amuse- 
ment, and tax th 1 of all those who 


a tinned surface it looks bette’ 
nicer to handle, and costs but 
nd then if you have @ pair of cut! 


simple one, and 
consists Gi only two pieces of wire, Cut off 
a length and bend it up into a sort of key 
pattern with the pliers as at a (fig. 1), and 
finish the end off by bending a loop or eye 
round the standing part as shown. 

This may be soldered together if wished, 


take another 
it up to form th 
through the “ gridiron 


first passing it 
at B, then give 


it a twist, and spread the ends <9 form the 
handles, and it is complete. 

The puzzle is to get the tongs away from 
the gridiron, and is very simple, and easily 
done. 

The next we will call the “ Hourglass and 
Ring " (fig. 2), and is more trying to one’s 
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ence. It corfsists of three pieces, two 
Bont to the shape of a, 8, and hinged together 
at c, c by bending the ends into eyes ; another 
piece of wire is then bent into a ring of s 
size too small to pass over the ends A, 3, and 
is passed round outside the central portion, 
and then hooked together at p or soldered 
neatly. 

The puzzle in this case is to get the Ting 
off the hourglass, and remember, no joins 
are to be uahooked. 


Fic. 2. 


The next one will doubtless prove attractive 
tc somebody’s sister, as here we have Cupid: 
Bow entangled, with a very open heart, i.n1 
the puzzle ie to get it away. 

This parle is also made of three pirtes 
A, B.C, (fig. 3) 

The ends of bar or arrow 4 are bent or 
into diamend shape, and made too large to 


pass through the looped ends of the bow 
B; the wire of heart c is then passed 


Fic. 4 


through b as shown, and fastened together 
atthe point, and it is ready for your sisters 
to puzzle over. 
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The next one we might call the “ Saltspoon 
and Eggwhisk,” and consists of only two 
pieces, 8 (fig. 4). 

Take the piece a first, and bend it into a 
handle at a and then over at =, and round 
into a gradually enlarging spiral, finishing off 
the end by bending it over at the last turn, 
as shown at p. 

Now form the spoon handle as at n, and 
bend up the wire and pass it through the 
top coil of spiral, making the part of 
spoon c to pass through the centre of spiral 
at gE. 
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Make the eyes in shanks large enough for 
the rings to work easily in them, and solder 
the ends up as at a and s, fig. 6. 

When they are all on in place take 
another piece of stout wire for the rod x, 
fig. 5, and form it into an eye round each 
shank at an equal distance apart as at c, 
fig. 6, and finish the ends by a loop p, 
and the puzzle is complete. 

There is only one way of getting these 
rings off, and I will not tell you the method 
now, as it would be no longer a puzzle to 
you ; but to give an idea that it really can be 


The puzzle is, of course, to get the spoon 
away from the eggwhisk. 

Now have a try at these, andif you can 
handle the pliers well you may easily make 
these four puzzles in half an hour, but I 
think you will spend considerably more than 
that space of time in finding out the solution, 
which I think I had better leave you to dis- 
cover for yourselves, remembering that 
joins are not to be pressed open, nor is any 
force necessary in getting one portion away 
from the other. There is still another 
amusing puzzle I should like you to try. It 
is much more complicated, so I have left it 
for the last. . 

Fig. 5 shows it complete. It is known 
as the Magic Rings, and the puzzle is to get 
the whole of the rings off the narrow link a. 

This is really asplendid puzzle, and 
worth making a little more carefully. The 
rings B, of which there should be ten, are of 
rather stouter wire, or suitable brass rings 
can be bought for a penny or so. 

Bend up the long link a, and solder the 
joined ends, next cut off ten pieces of wire of 
an equal length for the shanks c, and bend 
an eye at each end. Place the rings on the 
long link, and then put the shanks on the 
rings, passing each inside the link and 
the next ring as shown. 


done I may mention that it takes just 681 
moves to get all the rings clear off the link, 


Fig. 6. 


so when you have nothing else to worry you 
just try it. 
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FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINES. 


By FRreperick A. Forster, of the “ Fireman.” 


), nextillustration shows two engines made 
by Merryweathers for Windsor Castle 
n 1735, and these are even now in working 
der, and may be seen at the firm’s works at 
sreenwich, The one on the left hand is 
vorked by levers, and has two metal pumps 
nd a cistern, into which the water is poured 
‘om buckets. Sewn leather hose was used 
‘ith this engine, and a copper branch-pipe to 
irect the jet. On the right hand is a similar 
ogine, but worked by two weighted flywheels 
nd having a small copper air vessel for the 
zlivery pipe, enabling a steady jet to be 
trown, the pressure of water in the pumps 
ompressing the air in the vessel, while the 
amps_are forcing and maintaining the jet 
hile they are drawing water. 
The next engine shown is dated 1765, and 
ts a large cistern, and two single acting 
imps worked by levers. It will be noticed 
at in those days there was no hurry about 
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getting engines to a fire. They were all 
cumbersome affairs with small ‘ cheese” 
pattern wheels, and if dragged at any speed 
would “turn turtle” with the greatest ease. 
They also drew their water from their own 
cisterns, and did not use suction pipes, as are 
universally used at the present time. 

Another curious engine still in existence is 
that which belonged to Dunstable, Bedford- 
shire. It is dated about 1670, and has a large 
tub-shaped cistern, wooden working levers, 
metal pumps, and a fixed branch-pipe, which 
can be swivelled in any required direction. 
It draws water from the cistern, and uses 
neither suction nor delivery piping. 

Till 1833 the Act of 1708 was in force, but 
in that year it was practically repealed, and 
the Lighting and Watching Inspectors of each 
parish were ordered to provide fire-engines, 
ladders, and hose; but no arrangements were 
made for their being worked. The result of 


this omission in the Act was that the engines 
were seldom used, and when they were used, 
it was to so little advantage that the insurance 
companies found it to their interest to pro- 
vide their own engines and-pay men to work 
them in the larger towns. The fault of this 
arrangement was that the firemen looked 
after property insured in their own company, 
and often refused to work at fires on 
uninsured property, or that covered by others 
in the business, and the fire-oflice plates which 
are still used by the companies were insti- 
tuted. These plates were stamped or other 

wise marked with the name or badge of the 
company and fixed on the outside of the 
property insured, and the firemen could tell 
their own “risks ” by this means. 

In London especially, the parish fire 
engines were go neglected that the insurance 
companies combined, in 1833, and formed 
the London Fire-Engine, Establishment, 


1, Mannal, Wi 


‘indsor Castle. 
2. 17th century. 
3. Fir-t engine made in America. 
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7. Fireman, 1696. 
x) Birmingham fireengine. 
9. Pompicr tau (American). 


which was commanded by James Braidwood, 
who had previously been Firemaster of 
Edinburgh and had brought into existence, in 
1824, a fire brigade far ahead of any other in 
the Kingdom. From there being, in London, 
engines belonging to the Sun, the Phenix, 
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ment was maintained by the Fire Offices till 
1865, when it was taken over by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and became the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. James Braidwood, 
however, did not live to see the change, as he 
was fatally injured at the great riverside fire 


MANUAL FIRE-ENGINE. 


the Norwich Union, the Westminster, the 
Alliance, the Hand in Hand, the London, 
Liverpool, and Globe, and several other 
brigades, we arrived at a combined force of 
trained firemen, having a number of stations 
and being equipped with engines, ladders, 
hose, and other appliances. The Establish- 


DUNSTABLE, ABOUT 1670. 


in Tooley Street, near London Bridge, in 1861 ; 
and it is also worthy of note that this fire was 
the first at which steam fire-engines were 
brought into practical use, although experi- 
ments had been made with these machines 
for several years previously. 

(To be continued.) 
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Winter and Early Spring Entomology. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.ES. 


CCORDING to the Calendar, winter will still have 

21 eight weeks or so to run when theee lines appear 

in print: so that it might seem that the naturalist, 

like the frozen-out labourers, would “ have no work to 
do.” But even during seasons of hard frost one need 
not be altogether idle ; while in an average year insects 
begin to ap) at any rate, about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and March sees te collector busily at work. So 
thee notes, though they appear in winter, must be 
taken as covering the early spring ; for in our Calendar 

| wister comes to an end on January 31. 

| OvTpooR Work: Palings.—The true entomolorist 

| never fails to keep his eye on the fences as he “ takes 
his walks abroad.” Indeed, he gets into the way of 
doing to mechanically, and sometimes finds himself 
standing still and staring at a moth before he quite 

Tealisea what he has stopped for. After a time, too, he 

flods himself able to scan every inch of a high fence 

when posting along at the rate of four miles an hour. 

Some fences, however, very rarely have a moth upon 

them. Those with open palings, for instance, are 

hardly worth the trouble of examination; and one 

‘liom gets anything upon even a clove fence which 

has brick-work beneuth it. Why? I cannot tell you, 

except that moths are fastidious creatures, and these 
/ happen to be among the things that they dislike. The 

dest fences of all are high, close, park palings, with a 

little overhanging ledge at the top ; and if they are old 
rnough to be covered with lichens, moths love them 
even better still. It is best to walk along them in the 
direction which enables one to see the edges of the 
pales; for many moths almost invariably rest upon 
these, Others like to wedge themselves between the 

Teles, whence a little gentie persuasion with a grass 

Inade is often necessary to extract them: and some 
uearly always He up under the ledge at the top. 

tt you want todo eel good with the Ps ings, you 
m up pretty early ; partly becauee, if you lie in 
hed, sometody ele is prety sure to get round before 
yon, and partly because moths always leave a fence 
shen the san shines upon them. In the days of my 

youthfal enthusiasm I was generally tearing round the 
palings soon after half-past six. Later in the day. 
however, one often gets moths which have just emerged 
{rom the pupa, and have crawled up the fence in order 
to dry their wings, 

Saltows.—In an average year one can begin to work 
these abont the middle of March: and uncommonly 
Heasant work it is. Indeed, I don't know anything 
much more exciting to » beginner, on a favourable 


evening, unless it be a good turn at ivy-blossom in 
autumn. Pretty well every catkin has its visitor, and 
when one 8} ls the sleet beneath the branches, aud 
administers a smart shake, the moths come tambling 
down in scores, some lying still upon thelr backs and 
pretending to be dead, others scuttling hastily away in 
all directions like a lot of tiny mice. So one bas to be 
quick with the pill-box. Very often the bushes grow 
iu a spot where the slicet catinot be spread. In that 
case 1t is best to use a good big umbrella, and shake 
the branches into that, Low bushes, of course, can be 
worked without either, and the mouths boxed directly 
from the blossoms; ouly they are rather apt to take 
fright at the light and drop to the ground, where it is 
generally quite impossible to find them. This isa trick 
to which good moths are esjeciaily partial ; ordinary 
‘ones sit still and look at one quite unconcernedly. “I 
am quite common,” they seem to be saying, “anda 
poor specimen at that. You can't want me!” 

The most productive sallows are those which bear 
male blossoms ; you cau tell them by the bright goldea 
colour of the catkips, And. to be any good at ail, they 
must grow in a fairly ojen place. By day, the two 
orange underwings (Hrephos parthenias and 'H. notha) 
visit them; by night one gets all the Tentocampe, 
and a namber of hibernated species which are now 
thinking of laying their eggs. These latter are genc- 
rally @ good deal knocked about ; but one gets a good 
thing in fair condition now and theo. 

If you can't find any sallow bushes, try treacling, 
especially in the open parts of wouds. This will pay 
very well, on mild evenings from the widdle of March 
till the end of April. But, when they can get it, moths 
will ulways prefer the natural bait to the artificial. 


Tree-trunks.—These are sometimes more productive 
than palings; but, on the other hand, they are harder 
to examine, as many motiis crecp into the chinks and 
crannies, and others harmonise exactly with the hues 
of the bark. One of the hanlest to see is the Pive 
Beauty (Trachea piniperda), which looks 90 like a bit 
of the trunk from which the outer bark has been 
chipped away that only a practised eve is likely to 
Aetect it, Look for it in pine plantations in April. On 
birch trunks, about tbe same time, you mav perhaps 
find the flufty Yellow-hora (Cymatophora flacicornts) 
drying its wings. I once found nearly fifty within @ 
few yards of cach other in West Wickham Wood. The 
Oak” Beauty (Amphidasis prodromaria) appears, too, 
and a little later on the Pepper-ani-salt (A. betularia), 
together with mauy others of lees note, These always 
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seem to rest within four feet of tle ground, and prefer 
the shady and sheltered sides of the truuk. 

Beetles.—The early spring is a very good time to fich 
for water beetles, and J have taken good species in vome 
numbers wheu I had to break the ice in order to get ut 
them, Small ,weedy ponds, weedy streanis, and weedy 
ditches should all be fished ; clear water is no good at 
all, Work the net beckwards and forwards among the 
weeds, and search the contents thorouysly. fur many of 
the aquatic beetles are very small, aud others are very 
sluggish. If you want to take them home ulive. don’t 
put too many in the same vessel, or they will eat one 
another on the way. The same caution applies—oul 
mure s0—to those which you may keep in captivity. 
‘once put a pair of the Great Water Beetle (Dpticus 
marginalis) into the eame vessel, fur mutual wuciety 
aud consolation ; but when I came down next morning, 
the gentleman was lying abvut in little bits, and the 
lady was fensting upon his remains! First she had 
picked a quarrel, you see, and then she had picked Aim ; 
aud his end was pieces | 

Indoor Wonx: Pill-bores.—See that you have a 
eufficient store of these. Their correct tite, I bedeve, 
is “willow-chip” boxes, and they ure nested iu four 
sizes, Don't be persuaded into buying the flat boxes in 
which draggists often sell ointment; they are of nu 
use at all,ax moths knock themselves to pieces directly 
in them. The nested boxes ought to cost you about 
eightpence per dozen nests. 

Setting-boards.—Don't try to make these unless you 
are a fairly good carpenter, for cork is a difficult 
material to work with, aud you can never ato moth 
decently on a badly made board. BE. H. Meek. of 
56 Brompton Road, 8.w., will supply you with boards 
of all sizes at very moderute prices, ‘The mort useful 
are the inch, inch-and-a-half, id two-inch boards. 
Remember that a small moth can uften be eet on alarge 
beard, but not vice versd. 


Pins.—Don't get the boxes of mixed entomelogical 
pins which are advertised by the dealers, as they con- 
sist chiefly of “ hedge-stakes,” which are cus uretul for 
such things as the big hawks. Nos. 5,8,and 17 are the 
most ureful sizes; aud half an ounce of each ought to 
carry you through a couple of seasons. Gilt pil 
course, are the best, but cost half as much again 
plain.’ You will also want a penny packet or two of 
ordinary pins—“ short whites "—for use in setting. 

Setting-needles.—Don't trouble to buy these. Just 
take a couple of ie needles, force them for two-tiirds 
of their length into lucifer matcbes, by means of a pair 
of pliers, and there you are ! 

N.B.—When setting a moth, pencil the date on one of 
tle card braces with which you fasten down the wings, 
You will then be in no danger of taking the insect off 
the board too soon. Even the smaller Geomefree should 
Ve left on the boards for five days at leaet (longer in 
damp weather), while a fortnight will nut be too long 
for the larger’ Noctue. Have a drying-cage by all 
means, if you can. They are sold in three sizes, stocked. 
with boards of various widths, at 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 
15s. 6d. If you get one, take out the wooden back, 
and replace it with perforated zinc. In any case, keep 
your boards in some place which ia dry, free trum dust, 
and out of the way of earwigs ! 

Collecting-tubes for beetles.—The dealers sell collect- 
ing-bortles, which are so big that the beetles get lost in 
them ; use home-made tubes instead. The tubes them- 
selves you can get at a glass shop. They should be 3 
inches long by # inch in diameter, and without necks ; 
and you will want half a dozen, to br 
Fit each with a cork, and through this run a quill, 
which should project both inside and outside the cork 
for about # of an inch. Fix this securely in its place 
with sealing-wax. Finally, ft the upper entrance of 
the quill with a tiny cork, which you can tie down to 
the larger one by menns cf a bit of carpet-thread, and 
your tube is complete. Before using, put n layer of 
crushed laurel shoots at the bottom, and cover with a 
circular piece of thick blotting paper, cut to fit the 
tube, which then becomes a killing-bottle and relaxing- 
bottle in one. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


STAMPS AND STAMP- 
COLLECTING, ETC. 


Mr. L. Urcorr Grit, of the Strand, has just added 
to his capital list of handbooks on practical subjects 
one on “ Cane-Basket Work,” and another on “ Postage 
Stamps and their Collection.” 1. The former is by 
‘Aunie Firth, {s published at 1+. 6d. and is intendel as 
@ manual on weaving uscful and fancy baskets. The 
Author recommends the work asa light ani agreeab‘e 
occupation for amateurs, and believes it will become 
very popular. 2 The book on “Postage Stamps and 
their Collection” {s intended as a practical guide to 
philately for all collectors, and is published at 3s. 6d, It 
is from the pen of Mr. Oliver Firth, President of the 
Brwlford Philatelic Society, gentleman evidently well 
acquainted with his subject. The origin of stamp- 
collecting, he tells us, is believed to be due to a Belgian 
schioolmarter, who, in the ‘ently fifties, endeavoured to 
make geography more interesting to his puplls by in- 
ducing them to adorn their atlases with such stampe 
as they could obtain of the countries therein described. 
‘What stomp-collecting is to day most “B.O.P.” readers 
know : and the “complaint.” which all schoolboys are 
sup] osed to * catel,” shows no signs of dying et. 


A. Prenck.—1. These pieces are cut off to ave naving 
to plane them away atter: commeuce about five 
inches back. 2 All the shidows must be fixed so 
that the water-line marked on each is ina straight 
line. To get this correct, stretch a string between 
stern and stem posts after the keel has been given 
the proper amount of camber, and fix the shadows so 
that the water-lines all touch the string, Slots must. 
Be cut in the base perch to allow this, and the en 
shadows, Nos. 2and 1, will have the points cut away 
to the required amount. 3. Yes,certainly. 4. There 
isnorabbet cut in keel ; the garbonrd streak is simply 
buttel close against the kecl, and after the canoe ia 
planked up, the projecting portions of keel at each 
end is to be planed away so that it presents a smooth 
even surface all over, without any hollows. 5. You 
will get better lines in the planks if the garboard 
streak ia allowed to come up to its natural curve 
and the open spaces below at each end titted in with 
separate planks. 


Cumistmas No. (Rabbit).—1. Yes, Angora. 2, Write 
to our publisher, 3, The “g” is hard in Kruger. 


Mors (Tim Bobbin).—Get our back numbers with 
articles on mule breeding. We cannot keep repeat- 
ing. 

Scotcn Porrmcr (Humphries).—Yes, the Doctor will, 
in“ Doings” for April, if possible. 

GeTtixe Boop (Constant Reader).—Fresh air and 
plenty of it. Ten drops of tinetum of iron in water, 
after every meal. Early to bed and early to rise. 


To Our Great ARMY oF Reaper: 
answer cases of a dangerons ki: 


—We do not 
nor frivolous 
y to benefit all. 


Busmye (HG. E.).—Yes, very many boss, Be em- 
ployed a3 much as you’ can cut of doors. Tuke 
exercise and keep a pure mind in a pure boly. 


Cockatoo “ Mouitxe Too Loxa” (T. A. W.).—Give 
the hemp. Keep warm and covered at night. Seraps 
from the table and a wee bit of meat twice a day if 
he will take it. It is a fallacy that parrots, etc., are 
injured by a little meat. 


Swissuxa Iv THE HEAD (Lover of “ B.O.P. 
weakness at your age, 
Bool food. 


HEALTH Bap (Inquirer).—Very sorry, but examination 
{s necessary, so you must consult a medical man. 
Nor to Ger Far, ver Kerr Strore (1, H. C.).—It is 
the floury or starchy foods that fatten. But green 
vegetables may be taken, nnd toast. Ment not over- 
done, plenty of work and fresh air, aud the morning 
ab. 


—Simply 
The bath will cure you, with 
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MEYSIOLOGY 
hot fur wide of the mai 
would take columns to ‘answer 
you. Some day we may give 

les on Physiology. Thanks 
ir hint. 


(Curions), — Y 


for yc 
Heart Diskase (J. Macnamara).— 
Don’t think of it. Most like! 

indigestion. Don't cycle hard, anyhow. 
NEnVousNrss (Misery).—Reqnires quite a long course 

of treatment. Meantime, don't worry. The cold 


bath is in iteelf 2 cure, Read back correspondence 
for further advice. zm 


Batpxrss (Tom Thumb and others).—There are so 

y causes that one could not tell you through a 
newspaper. Use yolk of egg only in washing the 
hair, and the best application is borax in water with 
a little glycerine, Any chemist can make you th 


TREMBLING you are confined toan office it is 
hard to advise, but go to adductor. Give up what 
you mention; we fear that is the enuse. Of course 
we can only give advice to you and other silly lad: 
your future health is in yout own hands. Weware ! 


PEnsIAN.—We think yon would succeed better with a 
bichromate battery, and not a mixture as you have 
at present. The fault must be either that the spring 
does not break contact properly (by being continually 
in contact with the cogget wheel), or else that it 
does not break it at the right point. The apring 
must be out of contact with the bres cogs at the 
moment that the soft iron armature is opposite th> 
magnet, and must resume contact with the next ec 
just as the next armature is descending towards tha 
Poles. Tt all depends on proper adjustment of the 
parts, and if arranged correctly we do not eee an: 
reason why it should not work. We shorld eut the 
cogs more to a point; in your drawing they are too 
round, and there is too little depth between them, 


N. Lectimrne.—l. You must construct the rails your- 
self out of sheet brass strips, soldered together at the 
ends, We think zine might do, and it would 
easier to get. Switches, of course, you can get from 
any dealer. 2 £4 or £5 we shonld think. 3. All 
work of this kind is best done with a bichromate 
battery. 4. We think this would do. You had better 
write ‘to Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, 
Holborn, ¥.c., who will tell you everything, aad 
Prices too, 

Enretnc (W. FE. B.).—1. ¥! 
We should then make the magnet a iittle larger, 90 
as to xet_more on. 2 All wires in the electrical 
acticles are given now in reference to the Birmingham 
Wire Gauge. 3, Yes, they will, but we should use all 
Leclanehé, 4. You can get platinum foil from Mr. 

H. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, ¥.c., 

who will tell you the price if you write to him. 5. If 

fou want to preserve it bright ad inflnitum, you will 

lave to put tips of p'atinum wire on the cogs. How- 
ever, we should not think it would rust so much but 
what cleaning with sandpaper at intervals would 

Preserve it in good working order. 


Evrerric Lap (J. D.).—Your lamps must be bad ones. 
Get a 4-volt lamp from some large firm (¢.9. Price de 
Co.,26 Ludgate Hill, B.C.) and use two pint bichro. 
mazes instead of one 4-pint one. 


No. 18 B.W.G. wonld do, 


RINGTON.—We are glad to hear that beth 
ur sister have enjoyed reading the 
for so mi 1. There is not kpace in 
this column to give you the required particulars tot 
building a motor-car, but we have an article already 
in hand which will-afford every necessary informs- 
tion as to cost and material for building a model thet 
will travel very quickly. 2. Steam is certainiy the bes. 
for the oe, and you can bend brass by 
filling it with silver sand and plugging up tbe end: 
with wood. It can then be bent without cracking, 
and the sand can be afterwards shaken out. 


Nervouswess.-—Read back numbers. Many hints are 
given, which it is impossible to keep on repeating. 


Ni. DespxnaNpes must also read back. His illness 
is his own fault, Return, lad, to straight paths, or 
you'll repent it as long as you live, which will har! 
be long if you continue in your present course. 


FLUSHING OF THE FAck (A. 8. J.).—A weak heart. 
Not diseased, mind you. ‘Take the cold tub, exercis, 
and fresh air, aud Keep out of hot rooms. 


No Cuiy (Gentleman)—No remedy in the world. 


Fow1s (Fowler).—1. Refer to back volumes of “ B.O.P.” 
for practical illustrated articles, 2. Five hens and a 
cock, 


Locust Beaxs (J. E. D, M.).—They would be too fat- 
tening for rabbits, which would fail to breed. 


Ham Strrr (Hopeful).—Leave it alone. A little gly- 
cerine and oil night assist, but it is nasty. 


Wurre Rats (G. E. C.).—1. Certainly it would matter. 

wdust ruins the coat. Give a fresh paper carje! 
every morning. 2. Seed, bread-and-milk sop, a bitut 
apple, etc. 3. Mice in'the same cage! The rats 
would scalp them. 


Kyock Kxess (J. R.).—No cure at your age. 


GrtTtIsa@ STRONG, ETc. (Advice)—Read back. The 
Christmas and Summer Numbers, if possible. 


Two QuEstioxs (Alice).—1. If you once have crow: fect 
you always will. 2. The heat in head is causal Dy 
indigestion and nervousness. Regulate thediet. Te 
out of doors all you can, and try the cold bath eri 
morning. 


Rappits (Anxious).—The mother will wean them in 
good time. Then they'll come down to breaktist 
Yes, a little crushed oats, soft roots, and a modicur 
of green (not wet) vegetables. 

ILL (D. F. A.).—No, we can't advise. 
have a good deal to do with it, 
matters get worse, consult a doctor. 


CATARRH (R. A.).—Don't take any physic at all. 
live well and get plenty of fresh air. Wrap ther: 
up out of doors and in bed. 


Love-Bmins (V. 0.).—Do you give green food, st} 
gravel? If not, do, and the sortest of filtered wate. 
Don't hang the cage higher than lamp or gus <2. 
shine is a good cure for fits, 


Canary (A. E. H.).—Very sorry for the bi 
you tell us nothing about how you teed ae feet 
can do nothing except say, Ford on plain biact sad 
white sceds, and green food. 


The paint may 
Anyhow, befer 


No SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1897. Price One Penny. 
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Life in the Desert,—A Retreat. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by J. S. CROMPTON.) 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Flephant," “ In Sitectan Fore:'s," ee. ete. 


np where was Cyril, then, all this 
ak while? 

For some time after his uncle’s de- 
parture, he had been fully employed in 
answering Fred Clover's letter, and 
drawing a glowing picture of his life in 
‘Terceira, the kindness of Major Mendez, 
and the latter's “tip-top yarns” about 
travel and adventure in Africa. But at 
length the dazzling sunshine proved too 
strong a temptation for the active boy, 
who almost Itved out of doors, and had 
always been a staunch believer in the 
old saying that “the best side of a house 
is the outside.” 

The letter was hastily thrust aside, and 
our hero, finding that his uncle and the 
Major were not expected back to lunch, 
persuaded Mendez's old Portuguese 
major-domo (with whom he was a prime 
favourite) to put him up a small packet 
of bread and meat, and then sallied forth 
by himself, bent upon “ making an after- 
noon of it.”” 

His first move was to tramp two full 
miles along the shore road, at a pace 
better fitted for the coldest day of January 
than for a sultry afternoon like this. 
Next he went down to the shore itself, 
and came back along it, up and down the 
black, broken rocks, somewhat to the 
damage of his clothes, and of his skin 
likewise. 

Presently he halted, and amused him- 
self by planting a small stone on the top of 
one of the boulders, and taking “shies” 
at it from a distance, knocking it off with 
almost every other shot, so that, with 
running incessantly backwards and for- 
wards to set up the overthrown pebble 
again, he had a sufficiency of exercise 
without leaving the spot. 

When this amusement began to pall 
upon him, he varied it with an exciting 
hunt after a huge crab, which, just as he 
was about to seize it, slipped through his 
fingers, and sidled away into a hole, while 
Cyril, missing his footing, went sprawling 
into a large pool of salt water, wetting 
himself to the skin. But this, as he said, 
was “all in the day's work,” and he only 
laughed at the mishap, which a few 
mainutes' brisk walking to and fre in the 
hot sun easily put to rights again. 

All this being appetising work, the lad 
began to feel hungry; and, sitting down 
on a rocky ledge, he vigorously attacked 
his provisions. 

“Fine appetite old Robinson Crusoe 
moust have had, being out of doors all day 
long, and working like a horse all the 
time !"’ muttered he, between the mouth- 
fuls. “ But, after all, the old boy had a 
pretty good bill of fare on that island of 
his—turtle, kid, fish, grapes, fresh bread, 
and what not. I think I could get along 
pretty well myself on such grub as 
that.” 

Lunch over, the young athlete—who 
was, as may be supposed, pretty warm 
after such a morning’s work under an 
April sun in the Azores—began to look 
longingly at the clear, cool water below 
him, and to meditate a swim. Dut this 


CHAPTER XXII.—LOST. 


was easier said than done, for he could 
see no place on the steep rocks along the 
water’s edge where his clothes might lie 
without risk of falling into the sea, and 
he felt no inclination to venture his bare 
feet on the jagged lava-points, against 
which a strong boot would hardly have 
been proof. 

But all at once a bright thought struck 
him—the beat ! 

Mendez had given him a duplicate key 
of the boathouse, on condition of his 
never venturing out to sea unless some 
one were with him—a pledge whieh Cyril 
had faithfully observed, and which, in’this 
region of sudden and terrific storms, was 
certainly not uncalled for. But the boy 
justly thought that his promise was not 
broken by merely using the boat to bathe 
from; and in a trice he had unlocked the 
boathouse and run her down into the 
water. 

From the sharks with which these 
waters abound he had little to fear, so 
long as he did not venture outside the long, 
curving reef that ran athwart the mouth 
of the inlet in which he was; for, even 
at high tide, there was only just enough 
water on it to carry the boat over, while 
at low tide the rocks appeared above the 
surface. 

A few strokes of the oar sent the boat 
forward to the broader part of the inlet, 
and Cyril, having made her fast to a pro- 
jecting rock point. was soon in the water. 

Ha! was not this true enjoyment, after 
his hot, dusty march, to feel the cool, 
clear, life-giving water rise around him, 
sending a thrill of new vigour pulsing 
through every nerve and vein? Now he 
was cleaving his way through the yield- 
ing surface with long, steady strokes, 
which any professional swimmer would 
have applauded ; now he suddenly van- 
ished, only to shoot up again from his 
dive in another moment, with a shout of 
laughter; and now he turned on_ his 
back, and punted himself along with his 
feet. At length, finding that he was 
beginning to get out of breath, he ceased 
swimming, and lay floating like a seaweed 
upon the shining water. 

But all at once he felt himself turned 
half round, and then whirled away by a 
force which he vainly strove to resist. 
Having gradually got nearer and nearer 
to the mouth of the inlet, he had at length 
fallen into the clutch of an unsuspected 
current, which was now carrying him 
right out to sea ! 

Even in this extremity, however, Cyril 
did not lose his wonted coolness, and, 
finding the current too powerful for him, 
he ceased the fruitless struggles which 
were exhausting his strength, and allowed 
himself to drift, confident that the barrier 
reel would check his course ere it was too 
late. 

But, when driven up against it, he was 
startled to find that (this tide being an 
unusually high one) there was quite water 
enough on the reef to admit of his being 
swept over it, as he would certainly have 
been had he not clung to the rocks with 


all his might. Then, sliding himself 
along the inner face of the reef, hand over 
hand, till he was beyond the reach of the 
fatal current, he struck out for the shore, 
and, keeping himself in the slack water 
under the lee of it, made his way back at 
length to the boat, into which he dragged 
himself wearily, breathless and utterly 
exhausted. 

It was some time ere he was able to 
move; and scarcely had he _ finished 
dressing himself, when a heavy drowsiness 
-—cansed partly by over-fatigue and partly 
by the strong sea-air—assailed him with 
overpowering force. He sank down into 
the bottom of the boat, and in another 
moment was fast asleep. 

Scarcely had his head disappeared 
behind the gunwale, when—as if his 
collapse had been a signal—a dark figure 
rose cautiously from behind a neighbour- 
ing rock, and crept stealthily toward him. 

That this prowler had no good intentions 
toward the slumbering lad was only too 
plain, not merely from his cautious 
advance, but also from the care with 
which he interposed every available point 
of rock between himself and the un- 
conscious boy, in case the latter should 
awake and start up. And, in truth, if 
poor Cyril had been awake, one glimpse 
of that lean, sallow, cruel face would have 
been a sufficient warning of impending 
evil—for it was the face of the ruttian 
Martinez! 

Well might the wretch's repulsive 
visage be lighted up with such ferocious 
joy, for the vengeance, which had by this 
time become his one object, was fairly 
within his reach at last. Before him lay, 
alone and defenceless, the victim whom 
he had watched for days, and whom he 
had been dogging all that afternoon like 
na wolf tracking 2 wounded deer—the 
intimate friend, and (as he mistakenly 
believed) the near relative of that hated 
Englishman who had vanquished and put 
him to shame before all his comrades, anti 
driven him from the place where he had 
hoped to establish himself as a leader. 

And now the prowling villain was 

already half-way to the sleeper—and now 
he was within a few paces of the water's 
edge—and now, with the grin of ademon. 
he stood beside the boat and its helpless 
inmate, with his hand upon his murderous 
knife. 
- But here he paused for an instant—not 
hesitating assuredly from any thought of 
mercy or any qualm of conscience, but 
simply from the risk of detection andl 
punishment which must attend the crime 
that he was about to perpetrate. And 
then, as his eye caught the swirl of the 
current toward the open sea, and passe:l 
from it to the creeping mist that was fu:! 
blotting out sea and shore alike, some new 
thought seemed to strike him, and his 
gaunt, wolfish features lighted up with a 
ghastly smile, which made them tenfold 
more hideous than ever. 

Silently and swiftly he cast off the rope 
that held the boat to the rock, bein 
cunning enough to recollect, even’ im tha. 


moment of triumphant revenge, that to 
cut the rope might arouse suspicions 
dangerous to himself. And then he 
gave the boat a slight push, which 
(without disturbing the ill-fated sleeper) 
sufficed to impel it into the track of the 
fatal current. 

“Now you English dogs!’ muttered 
he with 8 cruel laugh, as he watched the 
doomed bark drift seaward till it was lost 
in the deepening mist, ‘go and seek for 
yon beloved boy, and find him if you 
can!" 


Boom! Was that sound the alarm 
gun of Cyril's troubled dreams, or was it 
the first thunder-clap of the storm which 
was just then bursting upon his uncle 
and Mendez, far away on the lonely hill- 
side ? 

The boy awoke with a start, rubbed 
his eyes, and sat up to look about him. 

Where could he be, and what had hap- 
pened tohim? He was still in the boat 
—but whither had the boat gone in the 
meantime ? And then a suspicion of the 
truth began to dawn upon him; forthough 
the impenetrable mist, which shut him in 
on every side, prevented him seeing more 
than a few feet in any direction, the rock- 
ing and plunging of his boat told him 
that he must be fairly out in the open 
sea. 

The chivalrous lad’s first thought was 
eminently characteristic. 

“And now the Major will think that 
I've broken my promise to him, and gone 
out to sea alone, on purpose! If I could 
but let him know!” 

Asecond thunder-clap, louder than the 
last, came crashing and booming over t!:¢ 
silent sea; and tho mist, disturbed by the 
concussion of the air, began to break and 
scatter. 

But what he saw brought no comfort to 
the forlorn lad. Even when the seatter- 
ing mist was still farther swept aside by 
the rising wind, and the sea left clear to 
« considerable distance, there was no sign 
of the island that he had so lately quitted. 
Whether hidden by the haze which still 
brooded along the horizon, or already so 
far away as to be actually invisible, it was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Even the courageous Cyril could not 
confront unmoved the shock of discovering 
that what he had thought to be merely a 
vexatious mishap was really a matter of 
life and death. Hitherto he had never 
doubted that he could get back to the 
shore easily enough; and now he sud- 
denly discovered that the shore itself was 
out of sight, and that he had no idea 
which way to turn in order to reach 
1 

Even now, however, he failed to com- 
prehend the full hopelessness of his posi- 
tion ; and it was rather by some mechani- 
cal instinct than with any clear feeling of 
its necessity that he began a search for 
any food and water that might be aboard 
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the boat—for he was beginning to feel 
both hungry and thirsty. 

There was none—absolutely none! Of 
the small water-keg that such boats 
usually carried, nothing was to be seen ; 
and the stern-locker contained nothing 
but an empty tin mug. 

Then, for the first time, Cyril began 
dimly to realise the terrific dilemma in 
which he was placed. But the full horror 
of it did not reach him yet ; for the whole 
thing seemed so unreal, that (as I have 
often found in a similar case) he felt as if 
he were dreaming all this, or reading it in 
a story, rather than actually enduring it 
in his own person. 

And, certainly, such a thing might well 
appear like a dream. He had fallen 
asleep in sight of a hospitable house, with 
friends near him, every comfort and 
luxury at hand, and not a sign of trouble 
or danger. He awoke to find himself 
alone in an open boat on the hungry sea, 
out of sight of land—not a morsel of food 
or a drop of water, no compass, nor any 
means of finding out in what direction the 
land lay—and a storm about to burst upon 
him in all its fury! 

Now it was that the training received 
by Cyril from his renowned uncle-- 
eccentric as many people thought it— 
stood him in good stead. In a similar 
crisis his unseasoncd comrade, Fred 
Clover, would have been, with all his 
courage, quite at a loss; but the nephew 
and pupil of Sir Reginald Horseley (who 
had, as we know, been shipwrecked once 
already) was not one to be unnerved by 
any emergency, and, even in the face of 
this deadly peril, never lost his head for 
an instant. 

“As old Sir Humphrey Gilbert said, 
*God is just as near by sea as by land;’ 
and Uncle Reggie used to tell me that 
when a man had done his best for himself, 
he might safely leave the rest to Him.” 

And then the brave English boy, who 
had never known the care of an earthly 
father, commended himself in a few simple 
words to that of his Father in Heaven, 
and next set himself manfully to make 
what preparations he could against the 
coming danger. 

His first care was to fasten the tin mug 
securely where it would be filled by the 
coming rain. Next he rummaged out the 
lug-sail from the bottom of the boat, and 
wrapped it round him like a cloak, pulling 
one fold well over his head; for he knew 
that the bitterest frost of winter could not 
have benumbed or crippled him more 
than a night in wet clothes under the full 
sweep of the cold north wind. This done, 
he seated himself in the stern-sheets, took 
a firm grasp of the tiller, and awaited, 
with quiet resolution, the outburst of the 
storm. : 


He had not long to wait. A quick, 


fierce, blinding glare suddenly lighted up 
the dark sea far and wide; a deafening 
thunder-clap followed, and a few large 
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drops fell heavily from the gloomy void 
overhead. Then came an ominous moan- 
ing through the still air, swelling all at 
once into a deep, hoarse roar; and in a 
moment the light boat was whirled away 
like a feather before the rush of the gale, 
while the sharp rattle of the pelting rain 
against her planking almost drowned the 
fierce hiss of the swirling water that 
foamed on either side. 

Away, away, scaling surging hills of 
water, the foaming crests of which loomed 
white and ghastly amid the deepening 
gloom, plunging down into black tomb-like 
hollows, where all was dark as midnight, 
through lashing spray and pelting rain, 
with the gale ing in pursuit like a 
charging squadron, and the great waves 
piling themselves up into the air, high 
over the boat’s stern, as if about to dash 
her down into the depths, at once and for 
ever—away, away, away ! 

In the maddening excitement of this 
battle with death, the bold boy lost all 
sense of personal risk, and threw himself 
into the spirit of that-wild adventure with 
a zest worthy of the invincible uncle who 
was his ideal hero. And all at once there 
stood before him, distinct as if written in 
letters of fire, the quaint old verse which, 
printed on # coloured plate of a storm- 
tossed boat, used to hang on the wall of 
his bedroom at home: 

“Surelie, when floods of water greate 
Dve swell uppe to the brimme, 
They shall not overwhelm his soule, 
Nor once come neare to him.” 

Hour after hour the wild race went on; 
and well was it for Cyril that he had 
slept so long and so deeply that afternoon, 
for no slumber was to be thought of now. 
The rain had by this time ceased, but the 
fury of the wind continued unabated, and 
the lad (though as good a steeraman, for 
his age, as anyone living) was barely able 
to keep his frail craft from being over- 
whelmed by the pursuing mountains of 
water which, ever and anon, stood out 
terribly distinct in the blue glare of the 
lightning, only to vanish ugain instantly. 

To the forlorn and weary castaway it 
seemed as if that night of storm and 
terror would never end, for his hands 
were fast growing numbed and powerless 
with the long strain of holding the tiller 
firm against such a sea, and he felt that, 
even with life itself at stake, he could not 
maintain this unequal struggle much 
longer. 

But, little by little, the lightning ceased 
to flame—the thunder died away in the 
distance in low growling and muttering— 
the wind fell to a light breeze—the clouds 
rolled away—and at length the firet ray 
of the long-wished-for sunrise flashed 
along the eastern sky. But it revealed to 
the haggard eyes of the solitary watcher 
only a wide waste of lonely sea, upon 
which no sail, no sign of land, could any- 
where be descried. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of * Our Home in the Siler West,” “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘Boreas,’” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE BURIED FOREST.—" A PILLAR OF FIRE ADVANCING TOWARDS THEM.’—POOR BOz! 


IORTUNE favours the brave, so we are 
told; and truthfully too. But then 
the brave are never disheartened should 
they be repulsed the first time, nor the 
second or twentieth time. Britishers are 
like their own dogs: the English bull- 
dog, the Scottish diehard, or the Irish 
dare-all terrier. They won't be denied. 
Jansen’s boring tools were sunk a long 
way into the soil. Samples of it came up 
at every turn of the boring machine, 
and were duly collected. 

But it was evident that all was lava, 
and, indeed, the very shape of those rent 
and riven conical hills had told him what 
to expect. 

Again and again he changed his ground, 
but with a result only slightly different. 

So after working for many hours, a halt 
was called, and preparations were made for 
dinner. 

After this meal and hot coffee as before, 
as the men were feeling tired, sleeping 
bags were got out, and under the north 
side of a rock all got into their bags and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

No need for a sentry. There was 
nothing alive in this dreary snow-clad 
wilderness—nothing to fear. 

How soundly they slept in their bags of 
skin! And how fresh and full of life 
everyone felt in the morning ! 

This day Jansen began operations 
farther up the glen. He was rewarded. 
The hills around here were more rounded 
in shape and probably not volcanic. 

The machine therefore had not gone 
down many feet before some soft brown 
material began to screw itself out of the 
tube. The explorer’s heart beat high with 
hope and joy. Jansen was enthusiastic, 
and, strange to say, nervous. Ah! your 
nervous enthusiastic men are the salt of 
the earth ; your fat, phlegmatic fellows are 
only the drones. 

“ Stay, boys, stay!” he cried, filling a 
piece of clean white paper with some of 
the sample powder. 

He hurried away to a little tent he had 
caused to be rigged for himself, and with 
the aid of microscope and his portable 
electric light, he was able to discover that 
the dust was vegetable, and apparently 
that of wood. 

“ Thank God !” he said to Frank, who 
stood anxiously beside him ; “I have made 
a, discovery! The very spot on which we 


stand was once perhaps a forest. But I 
amo going to make sure.” 
He returned. to the men. Once more 


the machinery was set to work, the hands 
going round and round at the end of bars, 
not dissimilar to that by which a capstan 
is moved. 

«« Hurrah, lads!’ cried the enthusiast. 
*< Down with her! Round she goes, my 
merrie men!” 

‘The men began to sing at their labour. 
Tube after tube was fitted to the boring 
waachine, so lower and lower she sank. 

‘The hands worked in relays. 

But see, the fresh relay is working more 
slowly. 


“ Tired, lads?” 

“No, sir; but we’ve come to something 
stiffer.” 

So they had, and the soil was now dry 
and black. This Jansen hurried off to 
examine. 

It was coal dust ! 

He ground some of it more finely, and, 
placing it in a special vessel, shook it up, 
and immediately ignited it with the 
electric spark. It went off with a loud 
report, that quite startled Frank, and 
made Blooie spring up and bark. 

“Many of the coal-mine accidents,” 
said Jansen calmly, ‘‘are caused by the 
ignition of coal-dust. If very fine, its 
explosive power is very great indeed, and,” 
he added, “there is a future for it as a 
power.” 

The soil sampler was now taken up, and 
there would be no more of this work 
to-day. 

But, instead, they would dig a little 
mine. Oh, not for the coals. They had 
enough on board. ‘The coal might, or 
might not, be worked in future years. It 
was sufficient for Jansen to have dis- 
covered the seam. But he wanted 
vegetable and animal specimens. 

So pick and spade were set to work. 
Soon they had the snow and ice cleared 
away, and had got down to the brown soil 
itself. 

Jansen had turned on two electric 
lights, but, for the present, the men pre- 
ferred to work by the starlight, so the 
stronger light was switched off again. 

The work went merrily on, but Jansen 
could soon perceive that it was going to 
be a longer job than he had at first 
anticipated, so he called Coz and Boz. 

“You can find the trail back, can’t you, 
to the ship?” 

“Yess, sah, oh yess, and we gledly 
goes.” 

“No doubt. Well, off you fly as fast as 
your legs can carry you. Give that note 
to Captain Deadeve, and wait for orders.” 

“We not want in de s’ip (ship) alto- 
gedder den?” 

“No, no, Messrs. Coz and Boz, you're 
not acclimatised yet.” 

It was evident these poor sons of the 
tropies did not care much for life under 
the Antarctic stars. 

Next day they were back again, and 
with them three more men, carrying a fort- 
night’s provisions. 

For nine long starry days, during the 
whole of which time there was not a 
breath of wind, did Jansen and his men 
work in their forest mine. 

But they had bright moonlight now, 
and deeper in the mine the electric light. 

The moon hardly set. : It simply went 
round and round, so it might well be 
called the winter sun. 

But one night the barometer showed 
some signs of a change, and so, instead of 
turning in that evening as usual, every- 
thing was repacked, and at midnight they 
began the march back towards the ship. 

Already a low wind was beginning to 


moan among the hills, and lift the drier, 
less frozen snow, and all hands knew in- 
stinctively that it was to be a forced 
march, if not, indeed, a march for life 
itself. 

Clouds were already banking up in the 
south and west when they began filing 
their way through the valleys and glens, 
and by the time they had reached the plain 
many of the stars were obscured, and it 
was evident a storm was brewing. It 
might be snow, it might be merely wind. 

The moon was very bright at present, 
and gliding along high above the northern 
horizon. 

Alas! though, it would soon meet the 
blackness of darkness that lay in the west. 

The wind increased. Luckily, it was 
not a head wind, but, one by one, the stars 
were getting wiped out. 

They had almost reached the end of the 
plain, and far down the rugged valley 
could see the great light which Jansen 
had given orders to have hoisted every 
evening on the observatory hill. 

Yes, they can see that light, but, on 
looking round, to Jansen’s and Frank’s 
intense amazement, they perceive a light 
of quite a different kind away on the dark- 


‘ness of the south-western horizon. It 


looks like « pillar of fire, and is advancing 
towards them in zigzag fashion. 

Jansen has seen storms of all kinds in 
his time, but never anything like this 
before. He has just time, he and his men, 
to get into the shelter of an overhanging 
ledge of rock, almost a cave in its forma- 
tion, when distant thunders, like the wheels 
of heavy artillery, are heard on the plain 
from off which they have just come. 

Next moment it appears to those poor 
frightened men the end of the world has 
come. They crouch and huddle together 
fearfully close into the farthest corner of 
the shallow cave, but above and: beneath 
them all is a chaos of whirling fire and 
snow and icy hail. The fire is lightning, 
and the thunder itself can scarce be distin- 
guished above the ‘roaring of the awful 
wind. Indeed, the wind is a tornado in 
. violence, as it goes sweeping down the 
glen. 

But terrible though it is while it lasts, 
it speedily clears away. In one hour's 
time the wind has ceased, and moon and 
stars are once more shining with a radi- 
ance that can only be seen in one part of 
the world, and that is under the Southern 
Cross. 


When Jansen and his daring fellows 
reach the huts, it is still very early in the 
morning, but they find both Deadeye and 

‘Morven up and sitting by the cosy fire, 
where Dash is lying on Blooie’s rug. 

Deadeye gets up and dashes to meet 
our heroes. 

“Why,” he cried, as he grasped Jansen’s 
hand, “ we seem to be welcoming you back 
from the grave!”’ 

“ And now,” said Jansen, “ we all want 
supper, or rather breakfast.” 

This-was soon forthcoming, and after 
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this Jansen ordered his men to rest, and 
before long he and Frank too were both 
sound asleep, and slept far into the day. 

The huts, being well sheltered, had en- 
tirely escaped the violence of the gale, but 
Tom, who had come on shore, reported that 
although the lower or point end of the 
swirling corkscrew storm-cloud had passed 
ahead of the ship, then switched itself off 
to the port side, it had carried away the 
jib-boom. On seeing it advancing like a 
great roaring, rushing, aérial cataract, all 
hands had dived below, just in time to 
save their lives. 

When they came on deck again—Tom 
told Jansen—they found all the deck fore 
and aft covered with hail, snow, and huge 
pieces of ice, which the tornado had hurled 
on board from off the sea. 

But this fearful storm, though it by no 
means damped the explorers enthusiasm, 
taught him a lesson. Tearful storms did 
rage in these regions, coming on with 
cyclonic speed and force, and lasting long 
enough to destroy life and property 
whenever exposed to its panic-striking 
violence. 

Jansen would be doubly careful in future. 

But now, just on the wane of the moon, 
a whole fortnight of wild and stormy 
weather supervened, and it was sometimes 
impossible for those on shore to hold any 
communication with the ship. And all 
throughout this dreary time they never 


saw a star. The darkness was therefore 
intense. 
Jansen’s forethought, however, had 


provided everything in the huts that was 
necessary for comfort. 

When the moon and stars re-appeared, 
it was found that the pieces of ice were 
no longer visible in the bay. All was one 
dead white level of snow between ship and 
shore. : 

The ice-hole, however, was kept open, 
so that the boys always had their morn- 
ing tub. 

One day Frank foolishly proposed to 
Tom that they should lower each other 
into the ice-hole. 2 

“It will be glorious,” he said; “just 
one dip and up again.” 

Well, he had the courage of his convic- 
tions anyhow. Down he jumped, Tom 
standing by to hoist him out by the rope 
that was fastened round his waist. 

He was not down a minute before he 
shouted, apparently in alarm ; 

“ Hoist away, Tom! Quick!” 

Tom had him up in the twinkling of a 
binnacle lamp, but he could see even by 
the starlight that his friend was pale. 

“Cold too much for you, F: Rad 

“No, no, not that. For mercy sake, 
don’t you venture in. Something pricked 
my skin, and I trod on a slippery skin— 
oh, look, look ! "’ 

The head of a monster shark appeared 
for a moment at the hole, and then there 
was a splash ! 

What a narrow escape! And the boys 
ever after had their tubs in their own 
cabins. 


The winter seemed neither long nor 
dreary, despite an occasional storm and 
the terribly cutting winds. Indeed, it 
would have been death to have attempted 
to battle with these killing icy blasts. 

But even during theee the time was 


spent very pleasantly and comfortably 
loors, 
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What more could the crew of any ship 
desire, even in the Polar regions, than 
good food and warmth, comfortable beds 
at night, books to read, yarns to listen to, 
games to play, and a sing-song or concert 
every Saturday afternoon, with a hornpipe 
to follow ? 

On these occasions Jansen, taking the 
bos’n's advice, permitted the steward to 
splice the mainbrace and also to give out 
extra coffee. 

The supper on shore on Saturday 
evenings was always a splendid sea-pie, 
which is simply a gloritied edition of an 
Trish stew. But there it was, and every- 
one enjoyed it, platefuls being even handed 
into the officers’ quarters. 

But everyone who could sing, sang, and 
everybody who could dance, danced. 

Moreover, Morven, or even Jansen 
himself, frequently sang, or spun a yarn, 
and, better than even this, the piano was 
taken into the men’s hut, and from the 
fiddle and this instrument very sweet 
music indeed was discoursed. Many of 
the pieces were operatic, but when Dead- 
eye nodded to the pianist and smiled as 
he nodded, the men began to’ smile too, 
for they then expected music they could 
appreciate better than even Mozart's, 
Beethoven's, or the dislocated chords of 
Wagner. And these were selections from 
the plaintive old airs of Ireland, from 
American melodies, or tlie still sadder 
and sweeter music of * puir auld Scot- 
land.” 

But, at four bells, it was “Clear decks 
and turn in.” 

Every Sunday morning after breakfast 
church service was held. It was of o 
primitive kind: a chapter would be read, 
and hymns sung, or psalms in metre, but 
there was always a short solemn address 
by Deadeye, Morven, or Jansen himself. 

Jansen went on many more excursions, 
and took many observations during the 
winter, and the specimens he found, in 
what he termed the buried forest districts, 
were of the most interesting character. 

By the end of the winter he had found 
many fossils, and not only those, but well 
preserved portions of tree-trunks, which 
pointed, like the finger of God Himself, to 
an age long gone by, when this great snow- 
land was covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
a land of forest, flowers, and fauna too. 

On these expeditions, which during the 
winter were confined to a radius of about 
fifteen niles at the outside, Jansen exer- 
cised the men he meant to take with him 
on the Norwegian ski.* 

A sad accident, however, befel one of 
the explorer’s men. He had gone 
ski-ing many yards away from the 
others, and rounded an _ eminence. 
Jansen himeelf, suspecting danger, hurried 
after, and if he had not instantly thrown 
himself on the ground he would have 
shared the poor fellow’s fate. The man 
had slid over a fearful precipice down into 
a deep snow-filled chasin. He must have 
been dead long before he reached the 
bottom, to be engulfed in the snow. 
Quick, indeed, was his death. Think of 
it, reader: death and burial all in the spaca 
of a few seconds. 

And the unfortunate man was poor Boz. 

Henceforward there would be a Coz, 
but alas! no Boz. 


* Pronounced “ shee,” and meaning the elongated 
snow-shoe, not the flat or Canadian sort, 


On fine starry or moonlit days Tom 
and Frank, with Blooie and the two black 
nippers, Jeff and Jim, used to walk far 
out of the bay, and there a hole would be 
dug, and three or four hours of good 
fishing enjoyed. The fish were excel- 
lent, and a delicious addition to the 
larder. 

It was not, however, on land that 
Jansen made explorations, but in the bays 
themselves. Each of these bays formed 
the entrance to a valley or glen, down 
which, under the ice in summer, a stream 
found its way, and some distance out in 
the bay was always found a bar. 

It was the constitution of these bars 
that Jansen desired to sample. 

At the risk of his life, with only a few 
hands to help him, he once made 
journey to the eastwards of fully fifty 
miles, sampling every bar he came across, 
he and his men sleeping at night in their 
cosy bags under the lee of the ice-bound 
rocks. 

He was about to return, when he came 
to a point of land of peculiarly rugged 
formation. The ice on the top of the 
rocks nearly always takes the shape of 
the boulder it has frozen over, and some 
instinct seemed to tell Jansen that these 
rocks were of a kind he had not before 
come across in this wild Jand. 

He landed, therefore, and, with some 
considerable trouble, his men managed to 
expose more than half-a-dozen of them. 
‘Two of these were quartz. 

He took specimens away with him, 
specimens that had seams in them, his 
heart beating high with hopes as he did 


80. 

Then he rounded the point and entered 
a bay, the hills around which were very 
high and rugged, but the valley itself wide 
and fairly smooth. 

It was not without considerable trouble 
that he found and tapped the bar. 

Sand was found, and specimens of this 
from different parts he also bagged. 

Then the return journey was com- 
menced, and in two days’ time they 
reached the friendly huts on the shores of 
Good Luck Bay, just in time to escape 
another winter’s storm. 

“Had we been caught in that blizzard,” 
said Jansen, as he sat beside the cosy 
stove and listened to the howling wind 
without, “we had never returned. 

“ My dear Deadeye,” he added, smiling, 
“you would have had to come after us 
with Dash here, to find our bodies. Dash 
would have ‘set’ to us. Then—well, we 
would sleep kindly under the snow, you 
know. 

“But come, friend,” he continued, “I 
feel in a peculiarly happy and contented 
frame to-night; get out your fiddle, and 
let your music be sweet, and happy. 
and low, just to accord with my feel- 
ings.” 

“Tell me first, Jansen,” said Deadeye. 
“ what the quartz and the sand discovered 
indicate?” 

“ Guess !"” 

“Gold?” 

“You are right; but I discovered 
something better on this little expedi- 
tion.” 

“ Diamonds ?” 

“No, no, far better than diamonds. 
Play, Deadeye, play: I will show you 
to-morrow." 

(To be Continued.) 


no days like them!” men are apt to say 
of their boyhood, looking back to the school 
days which at the time may not seem so 
delightful. Then we shall have forgotten the 
shadows that followed one another, thick 
and fast, over that sunny sky of youth. 
There is pretty sure to be something wrong 
with the now: boy, like man, ‘‘ never is but 
always to be blest.’ Sometimes it is the 
master; sometimes the matron; perhaps 
one’s companions may be to blame, as likely 
one’s self, did one only know it; and the 
rising generation never so much doubts the 
wisdom of its elders as when assured that 
sor this or that hardship or restraint of the 
present, one will come in time to be duly 
thankful. But if any schoolboy be discon- 
tented with his lot, I should like to show him 
how much better off he has a good chance of 
being than our grandfathers were at the 
best schools of their day, when a boy had 
more need of a heart of onk and a skin of 
triple brass to bear up against the trials that 
daily beset him. Yet our grandfathers, too, 
perhaps not quite so heartily as our own 
generation, came to look back with fond 
regret to the scenes where once so many 
tears had been shed and dried. 
“ Be it a wenkness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play place of our early d 
The wall on which we tried our graving skiil, 
The very name we carved subsisting still, 

The bench on which we sat while deep employed. 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, yet not de- 

stroyed ; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 

Playing our games and on the very spot ; 

As happy as we once to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring and knuckle down at taw"— 


(But what would a Westminster boy of 
to-day say to knuckling down at taw !) 


“To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again!” 


Well is it both for boys and men that 
hhappiness can be se long remembered, and 
sufferings so easily forgotten ! 

Going to school a century ago was much 
more of an ordeal, in which the troubles of 
the neophyte were clearly counted as whole- 
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OLD SCHOOL-DAYS. 
By Ascotr R. Hore, 


Author of * The Amateur Dominic,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


some discipline. Nobody then cared to write 
or to read detailed stories of school life; and 
the reminiscent moralists chiefly confined 
themselves to vague generalities; but in a 
hundred autobiographies touching on the sub- 
ject, we find ample proof of what a schoolboy 
had to put up with as a matter of course. 

For one thing, boys were packed off to 
school earlier in those days, as a rule, some- 
times at an age when they would now be 
hardly out of the nursery. Sir Walter Scott 
at seven went as a day boy tothe Edinburgh 
High School, where Basil Hall was sent at 
the same age, to be very miserable away 
from home. Lamb and Leigh Hunt began 
Bluecoat-boy life in their eighth year. De 
Quiney was not less early apprenticed to the 
classics, to which he, one in a thousand, 
took so kindly; and he declares that he 
could write Greek with ease at thirteen. 
These are only some examples that readily 
occur to one. Boys in their day were often 
going out into the world, getting commis- 
sions in the army, or almost ready for the 
university, when hardly older than the usual 
age now for entering a public school. In 
books of last century we often find a man of 
fifty spoken of as venerable senior; and 
youth also seems to have been expected to 
ripen earlier. 

A mere child, “the maternal milk scarce 
dry upon his lips’. what living bugbears 
might he have to face ?—for what stern 
shepherding would he suddenly exchange 
his nurse’s apron-string? Fancy such a one 
handed over to the tender mefcies of Charles 
Lamb’s Boyer, who would double his fist at 
him with a“ Sirrah, do you presume to set 
your wits at me!” In the gravecolumnsof 
the ‘‘ Journal of Education,” some years ago, 
there appeared a paper of reminiscences by 
an anonymous writer, who amusingly de- 
scribes an experience that made so many 
tremble. From him we will make bold to 
borrow a picture of a schoolmaster in unre- 
formed days : 

“On entering that first great arena of my 
life, I was conducted into the room by one of 
the big boys. Oh! so big! \What has 
become, I wonder, of those sons of Anak who 
abounded at my old Grammar School? They 
were too tall for this world, even then. 
Perhaps a considerate Providence removed 
‘them timely to some more spacious sphere, 
that their lofty heads might not be too 
cruelly bumped and battered by our grovelling 
ceilings. One of the giants graciously led 
me up to the head-master’s desk and intro- 
duced me to the most awful presence of all 
my life. What seemed his head had on a 
few grey hairs and a pair of spectacles, and 
a ruddy complexion. So much I gathered 
in subsequent years, when my eyes ventured 
to regard him from a distance. More than 
this I never knew of his upper man. As to 
his nether parts, he consisted superficially 
of & pair of low shoes, occasionally gaitered, 
white stockings—perhaps I should say hosen 
—dark inexpressibles, and what is called a 
tail coat. He never appeared on the school 
premises, so far as I know, in any other 
costume. In other respects he was, I believe, 
a portly man of small stature. I can testify 
that his portliness was by no means of a 
nature to interfere with the activity of his 
movements. He was the very spirit of acti- 
vity. You could never say where he was 
not. He surrounded you. His voice was 
sharp and penetrating. His temper was— 
partly by nature, partly on principle—of a 
highly inflammable kind. He had cultivated 
ira lity with great eaze for many years, 
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and with such success that he could burst 
out into a storm of wrath, and sink down 
into a serene calm in a few minutes at any 
time. His rages were not so much tempests 
as squalls. For erudition he was looked up 
to by his scholars as a prodigy such as sel- 
dom appeared. It was well known throughout 
the school that there was not a word in 
‘Cwsar’ or the ‘Delectus’ or the ‘Ana- 
lecta Greca Minora’ that he did not know 
the meaning of, and probably not a question 
of any sort about anything that he could not 
dispose of ‘standing on one foot,’ if it were 
submitted to him. 

“ Ordinarily, or in the earlier passages of s, 
lesson, he would content himself with boxing 
our ears, either with the hand or with a book, 
or would find his walking-stick—freely ap- 
plied to any legs or arms that presented them- 
selves—sufficient for his needs. Little atten- 
tions of this sort meant little with him. 
They were merely gentle hints that he was 
amongst us. A box on the ears was but 
synonymous with a pleasant pat on the 
shoulder from a teacher of a different kidney. 
Rapping on the knuckles with the ferrule of 
his stick was, in fact, his way of shaking 
hands. Besides, he wanted exercise—could 
we grudge it him? Perhaps we did so, but 
ought we to have done 80? The schoolroom 
was his gymnasium. A little boy was a kind 
of dumb-bell to him; a big one was as good 
as a pair of clubs. And then, as I hinted 
before, all these painful actions seemed to 
him to give the proper emphasis to what he 
had to say. Many great teachers raise their 
hands in teaching to excite attention, to add 
force, to relieve their feelings. Our old 
master did so, too, but he took good care that 
the raised hand should fall on somepody. 
In this way, whatever advantage there may 
be in raising your hand is considerably en- 
larged. But I have spoken so far only of 
what may be called his caresses. To be 
sure, the small signs of kindly recognition 
that have been mentioned were at times over- 
powering ; they reduced the recipient, albeit 
No tenderling, to much distress, and demanded 
all his powers of Spartan endurance. But 
these, I say, were but his gambols, his merry 
toyings, his playfulnesses. There were times 
when our ignorance or stupidity, or some 
other deformity, excited him into a far differ- 
ent mood. Ah! those were terrible times. 
He would then unlock his desk, and produce 
from it his own peculiar cane—a knotted 
thing, reported to be loaded with lead at the 
end. Perhaps it was cut off the Tree of 
Knowledge itself—who can say?—and was 
familiar, to their cost, to the boyhood of the 
patriarchal age. There can be no doubt that 
it had flogged many and many a generation, 
that it had elicited the youthful roarings of 
many a longcentury. Iam convinced it had 
excited more terror in its time than any other 
conceivable thing. The biggest embryo 
magnate of the county had trembled at sight 
of it; nascent poets had been subdued to an 
awful silence or an awfuller outery by it; 
future athletes, giants of mighty bone and 
bold emprise, had wept copiously under its 
influence. When that cane was drawn forth 
from its recess, then all the earth grew dark ; 
hope for a season bade the world farewell ; 
our hearts became chill; we huddled closer 
together; wecast wild, despairing glances at 
the ceiling; we felt that our hour was come.” 

One might hope that a timid new boy in 
such a case could at least depend upon the 


‘sympathy of his companions, who had gone 


through the same terrors.» Nothing of tiv 
sort. “The-ptor trro was ‘like to fare hari: 
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at the hands of the boys than of the master, 
who would at least excuse his “ first fault ” 
before laying on the rod. As helpless and 
inexperienced, he came in for mockery, prac- 
tical jests, and rude ordeals, the excuse for 
which was an idea of taking the bumptious- 
ness out of him at a time when he was least 
disposed to be bumptious. The plain truth 
is, of course, that schoolboys are in a semi- 
savage state, when, without the restraining 
force of better influences, it is a pleasure to 
exercise cruelty. “ That age is without 
pity,” says La Fontaine. To the natural 
man, in this inferior stage of development, 
the stranger is always an enemy—a victim ; 
and “ Heave half a brick at him!” seems a 
proper form of welcome. 

“Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’ has shown us 
something of what a new boy had to go 
through in his day, and that when Dr. Arnold 
had already begun to touch the public-school 
conscience. In his loyalty to Rugby, the 
author passes rather more lightly over these 
matters than the truth warranted, as we get 
it from other sources. Rugby, of course, was 
no worse than other schools. The first book 
I can find devoted to school life is an anony- 
mous Etonian’s “ Reminiscences of Eton,” 
that go back to the beginning of the century. 
This writer, who points the usual moral, that 
all was for the best in the best possible of 
schools, lets out some hints of how a young 
Colleger had to pay his footing, as it were. 
Hare is one of the playful diversions of his 
seniors, not indeed inflicted on new boys, but 
on those introduced to a certain rank in the 
school. 

“Around one of the large fireplaces in 
Long Chamber two bedsteads are placed 
close together on each side, and two at the 
end, making a tolerable-sized square. The 
boy who is put into play is placed in one 
corner next to the captain, a certain number 
of the élite, or head boys, being seated around 
on the bedsteads. At a given signal, the 
captain starts him with a kick of no slight 
nature, which generally sends him to the 
opposite side, from whence he makes a return 
quité as expeditiously. Backwards and for- 
wards he goes, like a shuttlecock, with this 
difference, that the one is composed of cork 
and feathers and no feeling, and he is made 
of flesh and blood, being very sensitive. After 
a reasonable, or, to speak more correctly, an 
unreasonable time, when he has been pretty 
well bandied about, with some few bruises 
beginning to make their appearance, he is 
permitted to make his way through the 
hostile phalanx, and clear the bedsteads, 
leaving his place to be taken by another, who 
has been a shivering spectator of Number 
One’s amusement.” 

“It must be owned,” admits the author, 
“that the freaks of the upper boys are some- 
what wnnoying.” Another old Etonian puts 
it more bluntly : “ The lads underwent hami- 
liations that might have broken down a 
cabin-boy, and would have been thought 
inhuman if inflicted on a galley-slave.” 

Similar customs have to be related of 
almost every public school, at some of which 
they still exist in a modified form, dying 
as hard as the harsh old laws that once 
seemed necessary for the preservation of the 
British Constitution. At one well-known 
school, within our generation, the head- 
master durst not forcibly put down a certain 
painful and even dangerous ordeal through 
which new boys had passed since time im- 
memorial, from which he rescued them only 
by presenting the Sixth Form with a library 
by way of ransom. Marlborough is a school 
founded in our own century, with no Spartan 
traditions to justify oppression. Its first 
pupils were mainly clergymen’s sons; and 

its masters had a clean sheet on which to 
write a good constitution. But one of its 
early pupils, who grew up to be no weakling, 
has confessed to me that in his first terms he 
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was made so miserable that he would sneak 
out to stand behind the chapel in the cold 
and the rain, hoping to catch a bad cold, that 
he might be “sent home or die,” one or the 
other. Stonyhurst, the Jesuit college, trans- 
planted into England during the French 
Revolution, seems to have made an honour- 
able exception, where the rule was to give a 
new boy a week’s grace from tasks and 
punishments, and two old hands to go about 


with him, like tame elephants, to break him 


gradually into the ways of the place. 

Shelley, for one, tells us the effect on 
sensitive and highly strung natures of that 
rough school-life, hatefully remembered with 
@ shudder as 
“One echo from a world of woes — 

‘The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes.” 

Who shall say how many, that might have 
been nursed into manliness by a little con- 
sideration, had their characters warped or 
stunted for life by such an indiscriminate 
ordeal, while the ordinary boy learned more 
or less cheerfully to grin and bear it, in the 
hope that his turn would come to be the 
oppressor rather than the oppressed! And 
that was the worst of it; the hardening of 
the heart as well as the skin. Itis nota bad 
thing for a boy to learn to bear blows and 
bruises without making a fuss; and British 
youth is so tempered as not to find intolerable 
evil in physical pain. Tom Brown was in 
the right of it to glorify the satisfaction of 
“ standing out against something, and not 
givingin.” Boyhood has a blessed elasticity 
that does not long keep the impression of hard 
hands» There are ways of making youth 
more utterly miserable than by stripes ; and 
perhaps it was the want of a kind word that 
broke tender hearts more often than any 
positive ill-usage. 

But the curse of the old system was the 


ry 
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identification of cruelty with power that 
became too deeply stamped on English 
schools, so that every change for the better 
was resisted as an impious treason to tra- 
dition; and advocates of scholastic humanity 
had as hard a task as the first savage reformer 
‘who scandalised his tribe by denying that it 
was a religious duty to torture prisoners or 
to eat one’s grandfather. Indeed, some bar- 
barisms of English law may have been per- 
petuated by the sympathy with harshness 
bred at public schools. Another way of 
looking at the matter is, that when we 
remember how soldiers and sailors, as well 
as criminals, were treated a century ago, there 
may seem to have been a certain rude kind. 
ness in hardening youngsters for what they 
might have to endure manfully in after-life. 

In the succeeding chapters any discon- 

tented youngster of our day can learn how 
his great-grandfathers must have been 
juvenile Mark Tapleys if they could contrive 
to be jolly under their scholastic cireum- 
stances. These were the times when “ Black 
Monday ” stood out as the most hateful day 
of all the year ; and when the liveliest lad was 
not above the weakness of looking eagerly 
forward to the holidays, which some of our 
more fortunate youth seem inclined to vote 
8 “bore,” as cutting them off from 
matches and the like. Do our public school- 
boys care to keep up the time-honoured 
calendar, celebrated by Cowper ?— 

“The indented stick, that loses day by day, 
Notch after notch, till all are smoothed away, 
Bears witness, long e'er his dismistion come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home.” 


Yet, even at home in those days, it might 
well be that boys hadn’t such an easy time 
of it, when parents, too, as well as school- 
masters, were stricter disciplinarians. 

(To be continue.) 


Taught by Ear. 
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by Gregory the gardener, who happened to pop 
his head over the wall just as he had passed, and who 
at once called Jock’s attention to it, 


. s And therefore when he was seen out a- 

Baron Barnaby was bold and brave; he also was | And: epee L 
er’ g one day with what appeared to be 

as bald as the bladder at the end of Jock the jester's walking one dus att 

bauble. pik 


And the maidens said, “How ridiculous, to be 
sure! Perhaps the old gentleman wants to win 


that merry wag did not forget to eut quips and cranks about the Baron’s wig (sotto AME tery RR iter 


vore), to the glee of the young men of the neighbourhood, 


And the Dame, who came up at the And the little street boys were about to cry, “ Ho, Baron ! go ye to the when just then a gust of wind took off the 
time, prosounced him a vain old barber's and get your locks shorn!" and run away, 3 Baron’s cap. Of course they one and all 
popinjay ! declared that they knew all along it was only 


the fur collar of his new cout ! 
A Stirring Incident in the Life of Baron Barnaby the Bold. 
(Drawn for the * Bop's Gun Paper ™ by A, CHASRMORE.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; 


tT was “ Indian summer ”’ in the Qu’appelle 
Valley. The woodlands and prairie were 
clothed in that brilliant mantle of many 
colours and sweet scents which Canada puts 
on in autumn. 

Irom east and west, as far as Hudson’s 
Bay and the Rocky Mountains, the scattered 
members of two famous Indian tribes had 
gathered to celebrate the Sun dance, an 
annual festival for which active preparations 
had been carried on by members of the 
Qu’appelle camps for some days. 

In the centre of a large “ clearing,” and 
near to the banks of Lone Lake, which winds 
through alternate pasture and scrub in the 
hollows of the valley, a large shelter had 
been erected. 

It was composed of a circular framework 
of rough poles cut from the neighbouring 
bush, roofed with thick layers of leafy poplar 
boughs, and walled with a drapery of un- 
tanned skins. When viewed from a little 
distance the whole structure appeared not 
unlike the leviathan tent of a travelling cir- 
cus or menagerie. 

When the preparations were approaching 
completion the contingents from afar began 
to arrive, and long lines of horsemen, as well 
as little two-wheeled Red River carts, might 
be seen wending their way in picturesque 
Indian file down the hill-side trails leading 
from the prairie to the valley below. 

Some of the new comers were chieftains. 
They came arrayed in gorgeous robes of 
ermine richly decked with feathered em- 
broidery, and heavily fringed with many 
hundred black-tipped ermine tails. 

Their legs were encased in deerskin fringed 
with ermine, and lavishly embroidered with 
beads and feathers woven in fantastic de- 
signs. 

Each chief wore a head-covering usually 
made from the entire skin of a minx or silver 
fox, arranged like a turban, and having the 
bushy tail behind nodding with each move- 
ment of the wearer’s head. This becoming 
head-gear is usually ornamented with one or 
more eagle feathers stuck here and there on 
the fur, and often depending from the tail 
itself. 

‘The Indian is very proud of those feathers, 
and cherishes them with reverent care, for 
each on2 is emblematic of some great achieve- 
ment in warfare or the chase. 

The chieftains were mounted on native 
ponies, Shaganappies as they are called in 
the West, and they each carried a gun of 
some description resting across their arms. 
The Indian of Canada West nowadays fully 
recognises the advantages of powder and shot 
over the ancestral bow and arrow, and there 
are few of them who do not possess the 
modern weapon, though they rarely know how 
to use it as deftly as the white man 
does. 

In this manner, therefore, the various tribes 
reached the rendezvous, followed by their 
wives and families ; and when the sun rose on 
the morning of the great festival, upwards of 
seven hundred warriors had gathered to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies, which have been 
the custom of their race as far back as the 
legends of the Red Man go. 

‘Lhe principal feature of the Sun dance is 
the ceremony of making “ Braves,” a rite as 
revolting to the civilised mind as it is admir- 
able to the savage, and one which had to be 
undergone by every young Indian who de- 
sired to be considered fit to associate with 
warriors. A prudent, and otherwise indulgent 
Government, has sternly prohibited this bar- 
barous custom for some time past, but at the 
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CHAPTER II.—BRAVES, WHITE AND RED. 


period of which I speak it was the ambition 
of every Indian youth to “ graduate” in this 
fashion, for the ‘* making of a brave” was 
the stamp of manhood in their estimation. 

When the programme of ceremonials 
reached the stage when this rite was to be 
performed, the first candidate was brought 
forward to where an old chief, master of 
ceremonies, was standing by the centre-pole 
within the large structure above described. 

‘This old warrior held a sharp knife in his 
hand, and deftly and repidly made an 
incision in the loose flesh at each side of 
the youth’s breast. Through the cuts thus 
made he thrust the ends of a strong ash 
stick about two feet long, which had been pre- 
viously pointed and prepared for the purpose. 
The stick was then tied in the middle to one 
of many raw-hide cords which were depend- 
ing in a circle from the centre-pole that 
supported the roof. 

At a signal from the chief the young man, 
who had borne the first stage of the ordeal 
with proud endurance, immediately began to 
dance to the rhythm of the tom-toms, and 
the weird chanting of the squaws who were 
seated in a circle round the arena. 

This is the “Sun dance” so often described, 
therefore I need not give further details here. 
Enough to say that the young men continue 
dancing until liberated either by the break- 
ing of the stout ash stick, the tearing asunder 
of the flesh, or the failure of Nature to en- 
dure more, when he is removed fainting—all 
he must bear without murmur, and, if pos- 
sible, without exhibiting one sign of pain. 

On the morning to which I allude there 
were not many candidates, Christian teach- 
ing and white dominion having thinned the 
ranks of those who aspired to be braves. 

Those present were tine, manly fellows, 
and in a very short time all-- save one—had 
passed through the first stage of their initia- 
tion and were going round in circles from 
east to west (as the planet of their worship 
goes) in the mad whirl of the Sun dance. 

The one lad whose turn had come was 
evidently of gentler nature than hig 
comrades. 

It was not difficult to see from his de- 
meanour that he shrank from the ordeal as 
the others had not done. 

He had watched with horror as one by 
one the young men stepped forward and 
went through the revolting ceremonies. In 
spite of their heroic silence he saw spasms of 
pain convulse the features of more than one, 
and through the shouting and noise of the 
crowd his quick ears had caught the stifled 
moan which told that a young brave was not 
winning his spurs without agony. 


Two had “dropped in the traces” and , 


been dragged away by the women. 

Blood was flowing freely, whilst the ex- 
pression on the faces of those who danced 
was demoniacal. 

Little wonder if the youth, reared since a 
young child in one of the Government in- 
dustrial schools, and endowed by Nature with 
quick sympathies and sensitive nerves, felt 
sick at heart while this was going on; and 
when at last his turn came, he shivered 
and hung back, vainly striving to gather 
courage. 

Shame and terror were vividly portrayed 
in his attitude and expression, and a murmur 
rose from those who stood near him. 

“ This comes of giving our children to the 
tenching of the White Man,” muttered one 
chief, scowling at the lad. 

“They kill the spirit of the Red Man in 
their schools,” said another. 
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“The making of a Christian is the un- 
making of a brave,” added a third. 

“Is the son of Eagle Feather afraid?” 
asked the old chief, who was quick to in- 
terpret the cause of delay in the looks and 
murmurs of the warriors, who stood aside and 
left the youth shrinking in the presence of 
the tribal autocrat. 

“Is Sequa a plume from Eagle Feather's 
crest, or is he merely of the down which is 
plucked from the bosom of the brooding 
mother-bird to line her nest? Ah! Sequa 
should dwell with the women in the wigwams 
—a coward cannot mingle with men!” 

Then the women began to laugh and jeer, 
crying “Papoose! Papoose!” and the 
youth trembled still more, for the words of 
the old chief had cut him to the quick. 

His father, furious at such a shameful 
exhibition, for physical courage is the highest 
virtue in an Indian’s opinion, stepped forward 
and reproached Sequa in bitterest terms, 
commanding him to face the ordenl as the 
others had done. But the son made no 
reply, only shrank back and looked im- 
ploringly in Eagle Feather’s face. 

“Let the chiefs lay their hands on the 
papoose,” cried an impatient voice. ‘“ He 
must be made a brave or die!"" 

Instantly a dozen warriors jumped from 
their places, and, grasping his arms, dragged 
the terrified youth to the place of torture, 
heedless of his pitiful appeals for mercy. 

“ The soul of Sequa is not a coward!” he 
cried, in heartrending tones. “ It is written 
in the White Man’s book the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak. My father, have pity 
on Sequa!"? ” 

The appeal to a savage parent was useless. 
The pagan ferocity of the Red Man was 
roused ; and the cries of Sequa were lost 
amid the angry uproar of men who knew no 
nobler religion than the exhibition of stoical 
and personal bravery. 

But Sequa was strong in muscle, if not 
equally powerful in savage ideas of bravery, 
and for a few moments he struggled to free 
himself. But the simultaneous rush of 
twenty men made an end of his despairing 
revolt, and though he was not overpowered 
until more than one warrior had gone down 
before his blows, ere many minutes Sequa 
Jay on his back with men kneeling on arms 
and legs—his chest heaving, his eyes wide 
open, half mad with terror and despair. 

Then the old chief approached, and, grasp- 
ing in his hand the bloodstained weapon, 
which flashed before the helpless victim's 
sight, spoke the few words of preparation : 
and kneeling—grasped Sequa’s flesh in his 
left hand. : 

“God of the White Man hear Sequa’s 
cry!” the lad wailed, and the last word was 
scarcely uttered, the uplifted hand hai not 
fallen, when a commanding voice rang out 
with the one word— 

“ Hold!” 

All turned to see two figures in cow-boy 
costume ride up to the doorway and cover the 
people with revolvers. 

As the wild beast of the forest is often 
cowed by the unflinching gaze of a hunter, 
so is the savage often overawed by the 
imperious voice and little deadly weapon of 
the white man. 

The Indians paused. 

All stood silent and some unmoved as the 
elder of the two strangers jumped from his 
horse, threw the bridle to his companion, and 
stepped into the heart of the savage throng 
with the glittering revolver still ready in his 
hand. 


All fell back, and left an open pathway for 
him as he fearlessly moved on till he stood 
before the prostrate youth. 

To Sequa that gallant young: Briton must 
have been the angel of the white man’s God 
sent direct in answer to his ery. 

The brave eyes flashed round on the 
assembly, and a rapid, commanding move- 
ment of the left hand, backed by an ex- 
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pressive demonstration of the armed right, 
left Sequa free to stand up in bewildered 
hope. 

Betore the astounded Indians had time to 
realise what was being done, the daring 
intruder had led the lad into the open air, 
mounted him on the horse which his com- 
panion held, and had disappeared among the 
scrub. 
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can see through 
him, easily 
enough,” is an 
old saying that 
was in constant 
use long before 
the discovery of 
the X rays, but since these have been knock- 
ing about many substances formerly con- 
sidered quite opaque, such as a wooden tea- 
tray, or a brick wall, for instance, may now 
be seen through, and with the help of a focus 
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tabe you can get a splendid negative of 
Master Tommy in the jam cupboard before 
opening the door—so boys beware ; but even 
the X rays fail to penetrate metal; so when 
you calmly tell your grent uncle on your 
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Hospex, 


Author of * Boy's Own* Locomotice,” 
grandfather's side that you have 
just succeeded in constructing an 
apparatus that will enable him to see 
through a shilling (or a sovereign if 
he likes to put it in), he will most 
probably disbelieve you. 
Ye all have our own special method of 
making a hole in a shilling like the Yorkshire- 
man, who said he had not been in town above 
an hour when “ bang went saxpence;” but 
making a hole in a shilling is a very different 
thing from seeing through one. 

Many years ago there was a toy constructed 
to enable you to look through a brick wall, 
but it was too heavy and cumbersome an affair 


to put in your pocket, and you could not 
always have a brick wall about with you, so 
it did not prove a very great success finan- 
cially. 

Well, the little toy I am about to describe 
is made on exactly the same lines, but it has 
the advantage that it will easily go in your 
pocket, and you find the shilling much more 
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So sudden were his movements, and so 
magnetic the power his imperious air pcs- 
sessed over them, that no one of the Indians 
moved from his place. Only the old chief 
gazed blankly around, and asked in troubled 
tones: 

“Is this how the white man’s God 
replies to a coward’s cry?” 

(To be continued.) 
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portable than a brick wall, and if you are 
a careful boy and remember to always ask 
your uncle for the loan of the shillings to 
experiment with, they may accumulate. 

The material required for our ntifie 
instrument is not of a very costly description. 
Two old cotton reels, a piece of soft deal 
about 2} inches by 1 inch deep, a little 
glue, and four small pieces of silvered glass, 
is all we require. 

A section of the complete thing is shown 
in fig. 1. a, are the two reels mounted on 
the wooden base or handle x, leaving the 
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space c between them sufficiently wide to 
easily admit a shilling. p, £, r, and o are four 
small pieces of silvered glass placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees, so that the light striking 
on the mirror say at p, is deflected on to z, 
and from that to r, and then up to, as shown 
by dotted line, and with the coin inserted 
between the reels at c it gives the impression 
that you are looking right through it. 

And now, the general arrangement being 
understood, we can commence making the 
toy. 

First take a label off one end of each reel 
carefully, so as not to injure it, as we shall 
require to use the labels again, or else procure 
two fresh labels from other reels. 

Then with a half-inch drill enlarge the 
central hole to about half an inch deep as at 
A (fig. 2), and next with saw and chisel cut 
away the shaded portion jp, making the end 
portion )c one incl wide,)so(that the reels will 
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fit on to the one-inch block of wood n (fig. 1), 
which forms a handle to hold it by. Square 
up this piece now to see that the reels fit on 
easily with space for the shilling between the 
inner ends: the dimensions given must of 
course be altered according to size of reels 
used. 

Trim ap the lower corners 4,4 (fig. 3), and 
mark an oblong centrally on top, making it a 
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full half-inch wide, by an inch and a quarter 
long, and cut a mortice out as shown by 
dotted lines, making it six-eighths of an inch 
deep. 

The outside may then be trimmed away 
with a penknife, as in section B, so as to 
appear as small as possible outside, and round 
up the base c. 

Now take each reel and drill a hole into 
that running through the reel, and of same 
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size, say } inch diameter, starting the centre of 
hole about } inch distant from edge c (fig. 4 
on the flat part already cut away, also at en 
B; with small chisel square out the hole as 
shown by dotted lines, and when you have 
treated both reels alike get the retlectors 
ready. 

You can generally get thin common look- 
ing glass at glaziers’ shops ; you want it about 
zi inch thick, or you can buy a penny pocket 
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looking-glass at any toy shop, and ask a 
glazier to cut four pieces half an inch square 
from it. 

Now these are to be fixed at a certain angle, 
—viz. 45 degrees—and as it all depends on this 
angle whether the instrument acts correctly, 
you must be very careful in fitting the mirrors 
to it. 

Carefully saw out two cubes of wood | inch 
square, and then saw each cube in two 


diagonally, as at dotted line a (fig. 5), and 
you will now have four blocks of the correct 
angle, to which you can attach the squares of 
silvered glass by a little “ Prout’s Marine 
Glue.” Any slight inaccuracy in cutting may 
be corrected by glueing in small stripsof paper. 

Then insert two of them into the mortice 
cutin handle as at 5, 5, and across the centre 
of mortice glue in a narrow strip of wood c, 
to fill up the space at bottom of reels. 

Now glue the two remaining reflectors into 
the reels as at section p (fig. 6), and to cover 


Fig, 6. 


up the hole and make it appear as if the reel 
had not been touched, stick on the labels that 
we had preserved, as at end view E, leaving 
only a small central hole for appearance sake. 
You cannot, of course, see much of the ends in 
the narrow space between the reels, still it 
makes it more complete. Now glue the reels 
on in position, and when dry, the little 
instrument is ready for use, and if you have 
taken care to have the angles correct, it 
cannot fail to give the impression you want 
it to convey. 
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A NEW BRANCH OF EGG-COLLECTING. 


ii is often thought that maternal affection 
is unknown so low down in the animal 
kingdom as the insects, but although in the 
majority of cases insect mothers do not live 
to see their progeny, this is not an 
invariable rule; and if, as is possible, it is 
found that the female cockroach is in the 
habit of watching over her nest with the 
solicitude of a bird mother until her assist- 
ance is required to free them from their im- 
prisonment, this will not be an isolated 
instance of its kind amongst insects. Another 
example is supplied by an insect which is as 
common and, unfortunately, in almost as 
bad repute, as the cockroach. This is the 
Earwig, which broods over its eggs like a 
hen until they are hatched, when the young 
earwigs for some time remain with their 
mother, following her about and taking refuge 
under her when threatened with danger, the 
mother regarding them with evident affection 
and being more wary and retiring than when 
unburdened with family cares. It may be 
mentioned that the earwig, even from the 
gardener’s point of view, is not altogether 
devoid of redeeming qualities, for, although 
it may be guilty of nibbling buds and blossoms, 
it is not exclusively a vegetarian, but also 
feeds upon other small insects which are more 
destructive to the plants than itself. 

Fig. 1 (Part I.) represents the remarkable 
eggs of the Lacewing Fly, the beautiful gauzy- 
winged insect which is also shown in the 
figure. Each egg is situated at the end of a 
long stalk which keeps it out of reach of 


other insects, many of which are very partial ° 
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Author of “ A Wonderful Insect forthe Aquarium,” ete. 


PART II. 


to an egg diet. The stalk consists of a 
glutinous substance which is secreted by the 
mother insect. A drop of this is exuded 
upon the lower surface of a leaf and drawn 
out into a long thread, which at once hardens 
into an elastic filament, at the end of which 
an egg is placed. Others follow in the same 
way, until a cluster of fifteen or twenty is 
formed, each suspended by a flexible foot- 
stalk at least a dozen times its own length. 
The eggs are exactly the same colour as the 
fly itself—viz. a pale green—and the whole 
cluster so closely resembles some kind of 
moss that it has more than once been de- 
scribed as one, even in scientific works. Its 
real nature is easily proved, however, by 
keeping the leaf on which it is placed, when 
each egg will give birth to a strange-looking 
brown creature, rather flattened, and taper- 
ing to a point at each end. Its food consists 
of Aphides, or “ green fly,” which, thanks to 
its mother's instinct, it is sure to find close at 
hand. After feeding ravenously upon these 
for some time, it burrows into the ground 
and spins a small white globular cocoon 
resembling a small pill, from which will 
emerge in the following year the dainty 
green fly with its four ample wings. How 
this could have been packed away within 
the tiny cocoon is a problem even more 
difficult to explain than the production of 
half a dozen rabbits from a conjurer’s hat. - 

Another very remarkable type of insect 
eggs is shown at fig. 2, which represents 
those of the Gooseberry Saw-Fly. This is 
very familiar in its preliminary stage as the 


speckled green “ caterpillar’? which often 
does so much injury to our gooseberry. 
bushes. This is not a true caterpillar, how- 
ever, being more nearly related to the bees 
and wasps than to the butterflies and moths. 
When the fully developed insect is seen it is 
at once evident that it has nothing to de 
with the latter. It is about the size of the 
common house-fly, with a shining yellow-and- 
black body and four transparent wings. At 
the end of the body is the wonderful 
apparatus from which the insect has ob- 
tained its name, and which is used in the 
process of depositing the eggs, and therefore 
only possessed by the females. This ap- 
paratus consists of two horny blades, each 
enclosed in a sheath on the lower surface of 
the body and capable of being protruded or 
retracted within it. The lower edge of each 
blade is sharp and toothed in an intricate 
manner, while the upper edge is broad like 
that of a tenon-saw. 

In order to deposit her eggs, the saw-fly 
selects a young and healthy gooseberry or 
currant leaf, and settling upon the lower 
surface of it proceeds to work her saws 
backwards and forwards upon one of it: 
principal ribs, the two blades moving 
simultaneously in opposite directions 
Having cut a groove of sufficient depth, ar: 
egg is passed between the saws and carefullr 
placed init. The fly then advances a few 
steps and continues the groove to receive 
another egg, which is placed a short distance 
from the last. Having arrived at the end of 
one-yein of the leaf, she proceeds to operate 


upon another in the same way, continuing 
until twenty or thirty eggs have been de- 
posited and the leaf looks as if it had been 
ornamented with strings of minute beads, 
following the lines of the veins. The eggs 
are white and cylindrical, and are placed 
lengthways in the groove made to receive 
them, and at a uniform distance apart. Re- 
garded individually, there is nothing at all 
remarkable in their appearance, but they 
are nevertheless entitled to take rank 
amongst Nature’s greatest curiosities, and 
but for their diminutive size would excite as 
mach wonder as a flying fish or an insec- 
tivorous plant. 

Immediately upon being deposited, the 
2ggs, by the exercise of some unknown 
sower, begin to grow by absorbing the juices 
jowing through the incision made by the 
varent fly in the leaf. In two or three days’ 
ime they are distinctly larger than when 
irst deposited, and continue to grow until 
heir bulk is more than doubled. In about 
\ fortnight the young insects make their 
ippearance, and at once set to work to 
levour the leaf upon which they find them- 
elves, after which they scatter and, if al- 
owed to do so, will frequently strip the 
ntire plant in a very short time. 

This strange peculiarity of the saw-fly’s 
gs is no unaccountable ‘freak of nature,” 
ut has a definite object, and is necessitated 
y the peculiar position occupied by this 
amily of insects. It has already been 
ientioned that the saw-flies belong to the 
tder of which bees, wasps, and ants are the 
iost familiar representatives. All the other 
iembers of this order pass the preliminary 
eriod of their existence confined within 
ery narrow limits. Thus the young of 
ces and wasps live within cells, constructed 
{ wax or wood fibres, or excavated in trees, 
alls, or banks; those of the gall insects in 
ie small cavities in the interior of the 
screscences from which they derive their 
ame; while the ichneumon flies live during 
reir immature stage in the bodies of other 
sects or even their eggs. All these either 
ave @ sufficient supply of food stored up 
w them close at hand or are assiduously 
d by nurses of their own species. They 
lerefore need no organs of locomotion, nor 
ay means of protection from predacious 
umals—in fact, hardly anything but the 
herewithal to assimilate the food provided 
rt them, and space in which to store it. 
ence they leave the egg in a very rudi- 
entary condition, and within a very short 
ne (two or three days) after its deposition. 
ie saw-flies, however, are an aberrant 
oup, having abandoned the custom of their 
der and usurped the domain of other 
sects. Having to seek their food in the 
en air, they require a much more complex 
id robust constitution than their more 
licately nurtured cousins, and in order 
at they may attain this greater degree of 
rfection, remain a much lonzer time in the 
g, while to supply the material for the 
tended period of development these won- 
rful eggs have usurped one of the chief 
erogatives of organisms of a higher type, 
d initiate prematurely the voracity of their 
born inmates. 

There are many wonderful contrivances 
ongst the eggs of insects which pass 
vir lives either partly or wholly in water. 
large number of species live during the 
rly part of their lives in -ponds and rivers, 
d subsequently on land, and these have to 
counter the difficulty of providing for their 
uatic young without endangering their 
‘restrial selves ; for it might be fatal for 
her to enter the element of the other. A 
ry few winged insects, such as some of the 
Adis flies, will submerge themselves a foot 
more beneath the surface of the water for 
2 purpose of disposing of their eggs, but 
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the great majority are too buoyant and too 
delicately organised to voluntarily leave 
their proper element, and have to resort to 
other devices to overcome the difficulty. As 
an example of these, we will take that 
adopted by the commonest of this class of 
insects—viz. the gnat, which forms its eggs 
into a watertight boat, represented in fig. 3. 

This floats upon the surface of the water 
until the young are ready to leave it and 
begin their valuable work of purifying the 
water by devouring the decaying matter con- 
tained within it, which constitutes their food, 
and which, if it were not removed by this 
means, would constitute an ever-increasing 
source of disease and danger to ourselves. 
When about to deposit her eggs, the gnat finds 
a floating leaf or other convenient resting 
place upon the water, and on this rests her 
four front legs, the hind pair being crossed 
upon the surface of the water. In the 
angle formed by these an egg is placed, one 
end being in contact with the water. 

Beyond these two more are placed, and 
beyond these three, and so on, until the 
space between the crossed legs is nearly 
filled up. The number of eggs in each row 
then begins to diminish again, so that finally 
a boat-shaped cluster is formed, the whole 
mass being fastened together by means of a 
natural water-tight cement. The resem- 
blance to a boat is further increased by the 
eggs being placed lower towards the centre 
of the mass, causing a slight cavity at the 
top. The whole object is so light that it 
floats high above the water, enjoying the full 
benefit of sun and air, until the young gnats 
are ready to leave the eggs, when each one 
pushes open the floorof its cell and escapes 
directly into its native element. 

Two other aquatic insects, known as 
Water Scorpions, and of very eccentric ap- 
pearance themselves, have eggs of a no less 
remarkable form. The commoner of these, 
scientifically denominated Nepa cinerea, is 
extraordinarily flat and certainly very sug- 
gestive in outline of the venomous creature 
from which it derives its popular name. 
The eggs of this insect are cylindrical and 
pointed at one end, while from the other 
spring seven lung wiry filaments. These 
insects are aquatic throughout their lives, so 
that the only problem to be solved in the 
deposition of their eggs is to safeguard them 
from the countless dangers which they are 
exposed to within the narrow limits of the 
ponds and ditches in which they live. 
Be fore being placed in position, the eggs are 
packed close together in strings, the ter- 
minal filaments of each surrounding the one 
behind. Each one is inserted into a perfora- 
tion made by the parent insect in the leaf 
of a water plant, when the seven filaments 
spread out in the form of a star, effectually 
retaining the egg in position. 

Similar eggs are deposited by our other 
species of water scorpion, which is called 
Ranatra linearis, from its elongated appear- 
ance, the length being about two and a half 
inches, while its breadth never exceeds one- 
sixth of an inch; but in this case there are 
only two terminal processes, which, however, 
serve the same purpose as in Nepa. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps be of use to 
say a few words as to the preservation of 
these zoological jewels. Those which are 
attached to leaves or other objects must not 
be detached, as the attempt to do this would 
involve their almost certain destruction. 
The development of the contained germs may 
be arrested by placing them in paraftin for a 
short time, after which they should be 
allowed to thoroughly dry, and finally be 
gummed on cardboard, with as much of the 
objects to which they are attached as is 
necessary to show their appearance in the 
natural situation. Some eggs, such as those 
of the saw-flies which have been described, 
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have shells of such extreme delicacy (as their 
peculiar history requires) that they cannot be 
preserved in this way, collapsing when dried 
into shapeless ruins. These may be mounted 
in preservative fluids in closed cells as is 
done for microscope objects, but it is perhaps 
better, as well as very considerably less 
trouble, to allow them to hatch, and preserve 
the empty shells, in the way already de- 
scribed. Many of the specimens may be 
advantageously mounted on coloured card 
chosen to show them off with the best effect. 
For their examination an ordinary reading- 
glass will be useful, while a lens of higher 
magnifying power will reveal additional 
beauties ; and those who are the happy pos- 
sessors of microscopes need never be unoccu- 
pied, even if they confine their researches 
entirely to the eggs of insects. 


[THE END.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


Gardening, The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, 
Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBues, c.M., RN. 


ARDENING TO THE FRONT.—I am in hopes, boys, that. 
your garden, be it small or great, is already in fairly 
good order. That your flower-beds ure free from weods, 
and your window boxes strong, and filled with nice leaf 
manure. If you planted these with bulbs in November, 
I have little more to say obout them, except to tell you 
to keep them clean and tidy, with the soil loose and 
watered occasionally. Window gardening is just a 
splendid hobby for girls, if they have a southern expo- 
sure, and more especially a balcony. What a thing of 
beauty this may be made with careand study, climbing 
and trailing Howers, shrubs in pots, and hanging 
baskets—a joy all the year round, infact. The window 
box is the simplest of all forms of gardening, then, and 
is very pretty if well attended to. I like to see it gay 
all the year round, because, even in winter, you can have 
hardy ferns and hardy berried planta, aud these give 
colour and contrast. In spring, you will have your 
bulbs, from the early snowdrops to dwarf tulips, and 
hyacinths, primroses, and polyanthus also look nice, so 
do forget-me-nots and crimson Silene compacta. As 
summer advances you can take up your bulbs and plant 
geraniums, blue lobelias, and golden pyrethrum and tiny 
ferns, but I should earnestly advise you toget the opinion 
of a really good gardener, and, whenever you have an 
opportunity, to study the effects of other people's window 
gardens. vember that we all live to learn, for none 
of us are born encyclopedias. 

The balcony oan be made quite a flower garden of 
everything growing in pots, of course. The choice of 
climbing flowors is a great study. Tropola, canary 
creepers, etc., look very nice, especially towards the end 
of summer. Then there are tall tlowers suchas gladioli, 
stately crimson foxgloves, irises, etc., that, backed by 
ferns, look charming. 

You must not forget hanging baskets in summer ; the 
ivy geranium is a great pet for this, but canary 
creepers can run over the bundles, and the pot in tho 
basket may be filled with flowers like those you put in 
the window basket. 

I will tell you about the kitchen gnd flower garden 
next month. Meanwhile, have your beds and borders 
well-manured and quite free from weeds. 


‘Tur Boy HruskLy.—A very large percentage of the 
queries I receive from werk to week hinge upon nervous 
neas and shyness, Many poor lads are miserable and 
wretched, even in the society of their own schoolmates 
indoors, though they may be as gay as young fox- 
terriers out of doors. These chaps dread the society 
of girls more than they would any of the plagues of 
Egypt, and they feel {ll at ease even in church, thinking 
that everyone who looks in their direction is criticising 
them. It is no good telling them all thisis only non. 
sense, and that they will grow out of it, for the boys 
really suffer agonies, and all through self-consciousness. 

Well, they may be constitutionally nervous, or they 
—awful to say !—may have brought it on themselves, 
by smoking, and practices far worse even than that. 

‘o propose ‘any sort of a cure for them Defore they 
lave turned over w new leaf would be simply ridiculous, 
Once upon a time I was coming leaping aud running 
down the side of ahigh mountain on which I had never 
been before. Luckily a man sprang from behind some 
juniper and stopped me in my wild career. “Oh, stay 
stay,” he cried, “there is a precipice rigut down there 
in front of you.” He had saved my lite, and it was a 
warning I never forgot. Never precipitate yourself 
into the unknown. Now, boys, if you will combat all 
evil praotices—the results of which lead assuredly to 
an early grave, or even madness—I promise that in the 
doings for April I will tell you how you may once more 
Teach the paths of health, and be us other boys are. 
healthy, happy, and-strong. Meanwhile let me pray 
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of you not to be taken in by those ccoundrels who eend 
out pamphlets and who advertise in the newspapers 
‘They are not doctors. No doctor dare do such a thing. 
‘They are the vilest thieves of quacks on earth. Be- 
ware ! 


Tux Pouirny Ruy.—Spring {s really with us now, 
and everything begins to look green and beautiful, so 
March is, next to April, about the busiest month in the 
year. I have already told you in these columns how to 
feed fowls, aud chickens also. But you must now set 
hens if you wish to do well. The Spanish varieties 
don’t sit, so I always recommend the Dorking, or larsze 
cross-breis. A bottomless cheese-box, with a big turf 
in the bottom, and some cut straw above, will make a 
good nest. Put it in.a quiet, out-of-the-way place, free 
from any chance of disturbance. Place the clucking 
hen on some china cggs first. When she gives proof of 
her steadiness, take these gently from under her, and 
pat in the sitting of real eggs. Place a dust bath 

andy for her somewhere, a plate of soft clean water, 
and maize. She ought to come off every day, and if she 
doesn't, lift her off to feed, etc, 

When the chicks come, they necd no feeding for the 
first twenty-four hours. After that, they will eatall day, 
Attend well, now, to your fowl run. When the weather 
is very cold, give tein the morning, or soft food, warm. 


Tae Pickox Lort.—You need uot be in too great a 
hurry pairing. Sec that the weather is fine first, else 
your efforts to breed may be in vain, Wire off a portion 
of your loft for young pixcons that can feed themselves. 
‘Those you pair must be young, strong, and lively. Put 
two pairing-pens together for a day or two, till you sec 
the birds play up to each other, then you may let them 
together. 

Feed all your pigeons well. Fill hoppers and fountain 
at night, for they get up bungry far before you do. 


THE AVIARY.—I bave again to advise you to use the 
German breeding-cage. Put the hen in ‘one compart- 
ment and the cock bird in the other, till they begin to 
take an interest in each other. When he offers her a 
bit of egg-and-biscuit crumb food, and she accepts, you 
may withdraw the dividing partition, and all will be 
weil. Use the artificial nest. But you may put some 
nesting material between the bars. It makes the birdics 
believe they are taking up house in downright reality. 
Keep the room warm, but well ventilated. 


Tax Rannitry.—Real last two months’ “ Doings,” 
and attend to the hints there given. On sunshiny days 
itwill be well now to take the hutchos out, and place 
them fora few hours in a soltered place. Have youn 
note-book yet? You cannot get on with rabbits so as 
to make them pay unless you aro constantly studying 
all their requirements. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By R. A. R. Bew: 


eTT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
COLOURED PRINTS ON SENSITIVE PAPER, 


Fs the usual tones produced on ordinary senst- 
tive paper, it is possible to make prints of varions 
colours on the same paper by preparing it previonsly 
with different chemicals, By the following processes 
prints may be made of a red, green, or violet colour, 
according to the will of the photographer. 

To begin with, we have to sensitise our paper by 
floating it ou a solution of nitrate of nranium—96 
grains in 8 ounces of water. This is driel in the dark, 
nnd when required is printed on in the usual way. At 
the same time this is not a paper tbe image of which ix 
properly visible when exposed sufficiently, but one of 
which the image has to be brought out by development 
after exposure. A strong negative may require ns 
much as ten minutes in sunlight, or as much as two 
hours in the shade. When sufficiently printed (the 
right amount of exposure can only be juilged by ex- 
perience) the print is to be placed in adish of hot 
water, of about 120? Fabrenheit, for 30 seconds. Tho 
water is then drained off, and the priut placed face 
upwards in a dish, aud flooded with a solution made 
of 40 grains of red prussiate of potash dissolved in 4 
ounces of distillet water. You must rock the tray 
while the prin: is in it, so as to keep the surface equally 
wet, and avoid spots. ‘The print will speedily develop, 
and will be of a red colour. 1t now has to be washed 
until the water is clear. A 10 per cent. solution of 
nitrate of cobalt is now taken, aud the red print (if it 
is desired to change the colour) is placed in it for a 
ininute, after which it is taken out and dried in front 
of a rather warm fire. As it dries it will turn to a 
brilliant green, but this colour will depart again unless 
it is fixed by the immersion of the print in the follow- 
ing solution : Distilled er. 4 ounces; sulphate of 
irou, 80 grains ; sulphuric acid, 4 scruples. The privt 
ix placed in this for 30 seconds, und is then well washed, 
and finally dried by the fire again. The green colour 
really seems more euitable for “moonlight effects” 
than for photos of buildings, etc. However, thie is 
mercly a mutter of individuul taste. 

Instead of a green tone,u violet tone can be imparted 
to the print by makin: a red print as before described, 
but insread of the above solution, dipping the paper (or 
rather Heating it) in solution of nitrate of vraninm, 96 
sgrains: water, 4 ounces. It may be dried by artificial 
leat, and is then rather more sensitive, Proceed to 
make the privt as before, and when the print has been 
washed, develop it witb a solution of cbloride of gold, 
8 grains; waver, 4 ouu-es The resulting print will be 
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of a rich violet colour, It must be well washed in 
running water till none of the colouring matter shows 
in the water. ‘The prints are dried by being pinned at 
the corners to a flat beard, and not by heat, as in the 
previous case, 

It is not worth while to make blue prints by this sort 
of process, as these are best made by means of ferro- 
prussiate paper. This can be bought ready prepared, 
but it is easily made by the amateur in the following 
way : 

Make a solution of potassium ferricyanide in the 
proportion of 24 ounces to 10 ounces of water, and 
another of ammoniv-citrate of iron (ferric salt) in the 
same proportions, These two solutions are dissolved 
separately, and then mixed together in the dark room. 
‘To keep the solutions in when mixed, it {s necessary to 
use a bottle which has been painted over with biack 
varnish to render it opaque, or you can cover one with 
brown paper glued on outside. Anyhow, it must be 
kept in the dark. When wanted,a little of this mixture 
ia taken, and by means of a sponge a rather thick 
drawing paper is coated with it. A smooth-surfaced 
paper is best, After coating, the paper is hung up to 
dry in the dark room. It is best to leave it for three 
or four duys before using; at the same time it should 
not be left too long. When required, it is printed on in 
the usual fashion, under a negative. The picture being 

printed out, the shadows appear of # bronzetint ; 
will show you when the print is sufficiently ex- 
posal, After this it has merely to be washed in 
ordinary water until the water is uo longer tinged with 
the blue which dissolves in it. At intervuls during the 
washing the surface of the print should be lightly 
sponged to remove all the ferricyanide which has not 
been acted upon by light. The paper thus requires 
neither toning nor fixing, which isa very great induoe- 
ment to use it for come of our readers who cannot quite 
manage to keep the nice tone of their prints when they 
get into “ that horrid hypo bath!" At the same time 
the blue colour is hardly artistic for some subjects, It 
is, however, an exceedingly cheap process to work, and. 
is thus convenient merely to see how uny negatives 
may print which have been taken away from home, 
when to carry all the chemicals, baths, ete, required 
for the ordinary toning and fixing processes would be 
impossible, or Very inconvenient. 


Own Paper. 
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THE BOY'S OWN FOWL-YARD. 


(Key fo the Coloured Plate issued with our March 
Monthly Part.) 


1, Hamburgh 
do, 


Gold spangled hen. 
Black cock. 


3 do Tr spangled cock, 
4. do. ver pencillel hen, 
fo. Gold pencilled cock. 
6. Langshan Cock and hen, 
7. Andalusian Cock and Len. 
Spanish Cock. 
%, do. Hen. 
10, Redeap Cock. 
11, Polish Golden spangled cock, 
Na, do, White-crestei, black. 
12, Minorea Cock. 
13. do. Hen. 
14. do. White cack. 
15. Leghorn Pile duck wing cock. 
do. Buff cock. 
White cock. 
Buff hen. 
Brown hen. 
lo. Brown cock. 
Dorking Light cock. 
+) 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 


Light hen. 
Coloured cock. 
Coloured hen. 
White cock. 


do. White hen, 
Plymouth Rock Cock. 
Hen. 

Black cock. 


Buff hen. 
Partridge cock. 
Partridge hen, 


Dark cock. 


88. du. 

39. Wyandotte 
do. 

do, 

da, 


Silver cock. 
Golden cock, 
Silver hen. 

Pile cock, 

Pile hen. 
Duckwing cock. 
Brown red cock. 
Brown red Leu. 


Malay hen. 
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THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
CHARADES. 
By Rsv. J. Hupsux, M.A. Si 
1 
'Y firsts @ prop, and I may say 
‘A prop too is wy second ; 
And every whit as much as they 
My whole a prop is revkoned. 


2. 


My whole my second livs below, 
Aud round wy first is found to go. 


3. 

Two poor scorned creatures spelt the same 
Precede # preposition, 

And thus present o monstrous name 
Predestiued to perdition. 


4 
With thieves T consort, and to knaves I resort, 
T am ever in vice and depravity ; 
Yet divines never scout me, they can’t live without 
me, 
For they know I'm the centre of gravity. 


5. 

My jirst the housemaid’s name proclaims 
Who went to buy some tea; 

How much ehe bought my second naa.es 
‘As clearly as can be. 

And if my whole you can pronounce 
Correctly as you ought, 

"Twill straightway bid you to announce 
The very word that’s sought, 


6. 

My Jirst its owners always count 

In scale of merit paramount ; 

My second with @ lumbering soul, 

On rail and road is often found ; 

My third’s an implement of worth 

‘Though small and cheap to till the Earth ; 
My whole a story will unfold 

By readers everywhere extolled. 


7, 

Within my first my next doth ride 
The darling of my heart, 

Ly steam or steed (with her beside) 
Propelled we swiftly dart. 

My whole has a down-trodden lot, 
‘Awl meekly at your feet 

Dorh lie, oft-beaten, kickal, forgo’, 
Though warm and soft and ocat. 


-— vig yoo 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 441. 
By M. Troirzxy. 


ene Witte] 7+ 0sie ieee 
White to play and win. 
Tae Powrn or THE Knicur. 


The two problems in twenty-one moves, 
published on page 767, vol. XVILL., show the 


two Kts controlling and mating the K; but 
the above diagram (from “La Stratégie ”) 
shows the attack of the Kt on eight squares, 
and thus, with the assistance of the other 
pieces, catching the Q in four moves, and 
winning the game. The Q has eight open 
squares to move to, and, after White’s second 
move, has six squares, but is caught by the 
Kt on both sides of the board, and thus the 
forking of two pieces is here well illustrated. 


Most of the games at the Nuremberg 
tournament (see our last Chess Column) were 
from thirty to sixty moves ; but the following 
is comparatively short, and shows some fine 
play between two of the chief prize-winners: 


Four Kxtauts’ Game. 


Wire. Biack. 
Mr. Maroezy. Mr. Pillsbury, 
1. P—K4 P—K4 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-K B3 
3. Kt-QB3(a) Kt—-Qb3 
4. B—Ktb B—B 4 (b) 
5. Castles Castles 
6. KtxKP R-K xg. (c) 
7. Kt-K B3 KtxP 
8. P—Q4 Kt x Kt 
9. Px Kt B-K2 
10. P--Q5 Kt—Kt sq. 
B-KB4 P—QR3 
B-R4 B—B3 
P—Q 6 (d) P—B 3 
B—Q kt 3 PQ Kt 4 (c) 
—Q 2 B—Kt 2 
Kt—Kt 5 R—B sq. 
Kt—K 4 P—QR4 
P—QR3 Kt—R 8 
QR—K sq. P_B4 
B—-Q5 B«B 
QxB P—Kt 5 
R—-K 3 BxP 
RxB(f) PxR 
B—Kt 5 Kt B 2 (g) 
Q—Bi Q—K sq. 
PxKt Q—K4 
R—Q sq. K R—K sq. 
28. Rx P K-R sq. 
29. QxK BP (h) QxB 
30. P—B4 Q—Kt5 
31. P—KR3 QxR (i) 


3u. QxQ, and White wins. 


Notes. 


(a) This is one of the sensible treatments 
of the Petroff defence. 

(b) Also to Kt 5 is another way of pro- 
cedure. 

(c) If Kt x Kt, then 7, P—Q 4. 

(d) This prevents Black’s development. 

(ce) If Bx P; 15, Kt—Kt 5. 

(f) Well played, for the Q, B, and Kt are 
in powerful positions. 

(g) If 24. —Q—B sq. 25, Kt—B 6 (ch), 
K—R.sq. 26,Q—K B 5, P--Kt 3. 27, Q— 
R3,P—R4. 28, Kt«R P, and wins. 

(h) Allowing Black to take the B, and thus 
forcing the game in a few moves. 

(i) Q—Kt 3 results in Q x Q, etc. 

The prize for brilliant play will probably 
be awarded to one of these two games. 


—opajou— 


HALMA. 


A Gane For Four PLaYEnrs. 


(See explanations in Vol. XVIII., pp. 622 
and 751.) 


The following game is one of the class a, 
in which eavh player plays for himself: 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Wite. 
~M~. 


Ren. Gu 
Miss T—. Mrs. 


Brac 
Mrs. M—. 


4 bI5 13 alé mit n3 met 
5 bia dle nig mi3— pl 15 
5 al4el2 plé 12 1s k6 
6 cl5 ell nld 111 ps ji 
16 ais f11 ml4kl0 j7_ 18 
g7 aie £10 ml £5 nl ho 
Ta2 ilo ell i7 pls {7 pt i 
8. {6 110 al6 DIS 13 h7 ol k7 
9.03 gd al5cl3 mléki2 0s ml._k6 
10. d4 fio bie f12 pl4 pls 4 ho 
V1. bl U3 e12 gl0 pl3 59 2 £8 
12.c2 g8 16 elt m3 al hd go 
13.2 38 110 p2 o13 nl4 wld 
14. g7 m13(a) fil pl k10 k9 K7 eld 
15. g5 mil dls nl k9 cl kS el5 
16. {10 ol6 b13 p3 ol4 i10 03 m6 
17. b2 a8 DI6 n3 ols nls 02 h8 
18.03 k13 alg d15 nis £9 02 n2 
19. D3 a3 als nb hn? g? nz j6 
20,a3 ki el4 di3 gz a3 ng ho 
21. bt ch 13 k5 nig jl2 916 
22.c5 ko al3b13(b)  j9 {9 m2 n2 
93,110 nlG(c) —-bI3cl4 i9 ch ns 16 
24, j8 14 cl4 gl? nl4 nl3 {8 10 
25.03 d4 elf el3 nl3 7 f10 ell 
26. d4 nie 13 16 m15 115 (ad) jé DIG 
27.05 ed(e) — el3. g7 15 ho ie al2 
28 k13. m15 x12 eld jl2 bt o4 kt 
29, mll 013 f12 n2 15 b3 ms 14 
30, k5 ol M2 dt M4 f13 
1 mt NW? gs ka 16 
mf o2 19 15 m5 k7 
c10 £9 gé a2 1 hiL 
19 15 ki2 jl. k6é 12 
yi he jul 7 7 j8 
he jo i10 i9 i8 cl? 
gl0 m4 ho is il? 13 
7 o8(f) i8 ¢2 js i8 
6 k5 17 ge 18 gle 
k5 05 x6 ot ell cl3 
18 ms i918 ol2 ald 
nb 04 ig cb di2 dle 
05 h7 go f12 bl4 
m5 m3 c5 3 hilo dla 
m4 m2 a4 d2 hil b13 
m3 ml gb cd giz fil 
won (first). 15 bl 13 al3 
ef 3 f11 b13 
49, m13 013 as di el2 cl6 
80, n13 olf b&b? 015 dl5 
51, won (second). ct bt requires 
won (third), three more 
moves to 
. win, 
Nores. 


(a) Preventing Black from hopping the man at 015 
tocl. 

(0) Better to lave moved to a14. 

(c) Ought to have hopped to pl6, aud thus wip 
quicker. 

(d) Might have hopped from jl2 to bt, 

(¢) Had more chance on dé. 

(/) Better to ml. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC GUILD. 


Tne editors of the * Photogram ” send us details of a 
proposed photographic guild, intended to unite and 
assist isolated photographic workers, “As vo many of 
your renders,” they write, * are amateur photographers, 
Wwe think you may be interested in the scheme, which, 
as you will ree, is somewhat on the lines of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club.” The temporary offices are at 6 Far- 
ringdon Avenue, London, Kc. and the annual sub- 
scription is five shillings, payable in advance. We 
wish well to the scheme. 


hee as 


THE COMMON RABBIT AS AN 
INDOOR PET. 


‘Isa recent issue of the “Bazaar,” the Rev. J. G. 
Gardner extols the rabbit in a new rox, that of an 
indoor honse-pet. Here are his views on the matter : 

Having found a guinea-pig « pleasant pet, and know- 
ing at any rate that the rabbit was the more intelligent, 
I determined on getting a young rabbit, and introdue- 
ing him to the other members of my bachelor family, 
which consisted then of half a dozen cats, the same 
number of chickens, a hedgeliog, a cockatoo, a tortoise, 
a pair of large toads, etc. At trst I intended to pro- 
curea very beautiful specimen : but, on second thoughts, 
I remembered that half-breeds are often uot only the 
healthiest, but the most intelligent to boot. aud as a 
lad bad offered me a young rabbit I accepted it. It 
was a small white rabbit with no pretension to being 
» Lop, but as ordinary-looking n creature as could 
be; and yet ina very short time his good temper, his 
intelligence, and above all his seuse of fun, won a'l 
with whom he came in contact. 

It would be ufffvalt to say where this rabbit Hved, 
or rather whtrv be did not live. In a very short space 
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of time he shot up and down stairs like @ flash of 
lightning. avd always put on extra steam (if that 
were possible) when be thought he was being observed. 
When he first came he used to lie on the hearthrug by 
the tire; but not being quite tv scentless as my 
Peruviun cavy, my housekeeper, when she came to say 
“(iood-night,” received instructions .o carry Master 
Joe w « comfortable hutch out of doors. Jue, how 
ever, very much preferred the warm fire and his 
friends’ company, and go soon as he heard the un- 
welcome footsteps appronching, and the tap at the 
door, he would hide himself, and it would take some 


. time before he could be hunted out. 


At last I gave in, and when one night he was 
evidently suftering from coll and # shivering St, I 
carried him up to my bedroom and placed him on the 
bed; but when 1 woke up at daybreak, I found that he 
had’ insinuated himself between the sheets. Duriny 
the time of his convalescence it was ordered that he 
was to sleep in his own house in my study, but when 
I went up to bed soon after, I heard his footsteps, and 
presently his scratching on the door with his frout 
paws and drumming on the tloor with the hinder ones. 
‘At once the door was opened and Mr. Joc removed to 
his own outside quarters, This happened several 
nights, and at Inst he tried a new plan, He. would 
come up so softly as not to be heard, and then, waiting: 
for wy light to be put out, he would commence his 
serenade, fairly conquering me, and gaining his own 
way by dint of perseverance. 

Kittena, as most pcople who have kept them are 
aware, are like little children as regards the unearthly 
hour in the morning when they commence their 
gambols,-but Joe was always ready for them, and he 
never was 60 rough in his play with the kittens as with 
the older cats, A favourite trick he never tired of was 
as follows : casting a wary glance behind, le would 
gradually approach a cat backwards, pretending to be 
entirely engrossed with what was in front of him, but 
all the time drawing closer and closer to puss, until, 
having accurately estimated his distance, he would 
kick out with his hind-lege, sending puss to one end of 
the room and flying himself to the other. 

Although Joe lad free access to the garden, and 
would sumetimes play there for hours, he always 
seemei to prefer the house, and if at any time he did 
not recurn indoors of his own accord, which was rarc, 
he would come on hearing his name called, 


sate 


THE DRINK CURSE. 


Lonp Hawkk, the well-known cricketer. speaking at 
adinner recently, suid that there were more teetotullers 
in the Yorkshire eleven thun in any other team in 
England. Personally, he added, he bad done a great 
deal toward bringing into the team a Temperance 

ty. 

Pat Wetalkof the gladintorial shows,” says Dean Furrar. 
“ More English youths and men, by many thousands,are 
killed every ycar by the temptations of the gin-shop 
than were ever * butchered to make s Roman holiday.’” 


er 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE! 


Trask about yourself; about what you want, what 
you like, what respect people ought to pay you, what 
people think of you, and then to you nothing will be 
pure. You will spoil everything you touch ; you will 
make sin and misery for yourself out of everything 
which God eends you ; you will be as wretched as you 
choose on carth, or in heaven cither.—Cunon Kingsley. 


od 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


A country schoolmaster of the old time was coaching 
his pupils for the yearly examination by the clergyman 
of the district. "He had before him the junior gco- 
graphy class, “Cun any boy tell me what is the shape 
ofthe earth?" To this there was no answer. “Oh, 
dear me, thi is sad! What will the minister say to 
this? Well. I will give you a tokento mind it, What 
ia the shape of this snuff-box inmy band?” “ Square, 
sir.” replied all. “Yes; but on the Sabbath when I 
change my clothes I change my snuff-box, and I wear 
a round one. Will you mind that for » token?” 
Examination day came. and the junior geography class 
was called. “Can any boy tell me what is the slupe of 
the carth?" Every hand was extended, every head 
thrown back, every eye flashed with excitement in the 
good olf style of cchools. One was singled out with « 
“You, my litte fellow, tell us.” Round on Sundays, 
an’ square all the rest of the week.” 


a 


HOW HE KEEPS CLEAN. 


“Ou, dear,” said Mrs. Brown, “ my Willie is so dirty 
and destructive! All his clothes are spoiled the tirst 
day he puts themon,” “Ob, that’s too bad,” sald Mrs. 
Green,“ My Jitdle Johnny, now, is so neat and t 
Why, rather than soil his clean handkerchief iv wipirg 
his late, bie always borrows one from one of the other 
boys.” 


rive (W. 3 


veing wider at th 
nan at the head ts certai 
we think, 


a very bad one 
the point of view 


uw have 

job from the point you 
chose a& was possible. The lens may be rather to 
blame, as some lenses give more of this sort of effect 
than others. If you used a single lens it fs easily 
understood ; for this subject the rapid rectilinear 
would be the best. 


Cirric Actp.--We should not use citric acid in the 
bichromate butt as sulphuric acid is the correct 
thing to put in it. Using a saturated solution (as 
much as the water will take up) of bichromate, and 
an ounce of acid to every pint of solution, you would. 
easily light up your 2-volt lamp with two balf-pint 
jars nearly full of the mixture, and carbons and zines 
about 5 inches by 2 inches, by } inch thick. 


Mac.—Your sketch is not particularly casy to make 
out, but we think it is intended for a dynamo of the 
Griscom type, and for this you ought to use the 
Proper armature. One sort of armature that would 
do {s that in the electric railway just described in our 
columns (November to February parts). Amount of 
wire not very easy to state from your sketch, but we 
think about a pound for magnets and half a pound for 
armature would cover it. 


PuotoeraPny (W. K. N.) —1, We do not know the 
camera you mention. We believe Griffiths’ £2 2s, 
hand camera to be excellent for the money. This 
costs £1 19s, 10d. from a dealer, so you could save 2d, 
2. The frilling is usually prevented by soaking the 
plate after development ina bath containing alum, 
18 ounce, water up to 20 ounces. For ourselves, we 
would never dream of using any plate which frilled, 
except under very extraordinary conditions, aud we 
recommend you to change your brand at once. You 
will get uot a trace of frilling with any good brand, 
eg. the “Castle,” “Paget Prize,” “Cadett,” ete. 
3. Prints for the Photographic Competition can be 
mounted or unmounted. 


W. E. CAMERON.—1, Don't use the hardening bath: it 
is never wanted, and ts the cause of all your troubles, 
we believe. We have toued hundreds upon hundreds 
of prints on Iiford P, O. P. and never used it vet, and 
we have hardly ever had a failure. Use nothing but 
the toning and fixingbaths. 2. The above-mentioned 
hardening bath is probably the cause of your failure 
in this part, too. Simply take the prints out of the 
washing water and lay them face downwards on the 
shiny side of the ferrotype plates. On the top put 
clean blotting-paper and rub with a roller squeegee. 
‘When dry they will tumble off. No artificial heat 
must be used. 3. Far too difficult and expensive to 
take bromide paper for an amateur to attempt it. 


ay 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(E1cHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 


[Continued from page 304.) 


XV. Verse Competition: A Brave 


Deed. 
i this competition we offered Prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas for the best set 


of verses in honour of the brave deed 
described on page 647 of our last volume. 
The metre was left entirely to the choice of 
competitors. 

Our Award is subjoined : 


Jusxion Division (all ages up to 14). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Percy DENIL Mappocx, 6 Glenside, Lower Eastville, 
Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Thomas Edmund Casson, Vale View, Pennington, nr. 
Ulverston, Lancashire; Robert McMair Wilson, 7 
Kelvin Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow ; Harold Weston 
Wells, 60 Tressillian Road, St. John’s, 6.k,; Francis 
Joseph Townsend, El Moro, Oceanside, San Diego Co., 
California, U.S.A.; P. Spanner, 62 Lucknow Street, 
Portsmouth ; William Henry Bailey, 79 Windsor Road, 
Hackney Wick, ¥.E. 


MuppLe Division (ages 15 to 18). 
Prize—18s. 


Wa. Henry Hacker, The Lamb, Hindon, Salisbury. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Henry Holditch Bristow, 58 Spenser Road. Bedford ; 
William Bernard Paton, 123 Milton Road, Stoke 
Newington; W. E. Davis, St. John’s House, Broms- 
grove; Alfred Noyes, jee. 19 Pier Street, Aberyst- 
with; Jobn Martin, ywell Villa. Moffat Road, 
Dumfries; Ethel M. Gunstone, 118 Earlham Grove, 
Forest Gate, k.; Maud Roberts West, Cheam, Surrey ; 
Hubert G. Thompson, Walmer House, 1 Catharine 
Street, Liverpool; Percival E. Barnes, 16 Houghton 
Road, Bedford ; Arthur Ernest Sadler, 59 Castle Street, 
Hertford, Herts; Arthur M. R. Ramsay, Balgay Avenue, 
Dundee, N.B.; John J. Ennean, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. 


SENIOR Drvision (ages 19 to 24). 
Prize—17s. 64. 
Mar MaptiN, Clock House, Abingdon, Berks. 


aper. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


T. on, 133 Preston Black- 
hire; Ella Mary Allitt, 9 Bank 
Road, Longsight, Manchester; L. Stedman, 48 High 


Street, Godalm’ Harry Gentry, Mill Street, St. 
Osyth, Essex ; Edwin J. Jones, Gorsley Post Office, nr. 
Ross, Herefordshire ; Pharamond Llewellyn Courtenay, 
Barry’s Lane, Padstow, Cornwall, { 


Over AGE. 
Prize—20s, 
B. WALLEY, Cauldon Road, Stoke-on-Trent, 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


‘M. Gorges, 15 Royal Terrace &., Kingstown, Ireland; 
both Edwards, 2 Green Lanes, Small Heath, Birming- 
m, 


Here are a few lines from the composition 
of one of the prize-winners : 


Lone, ‘mid the dying and the dead, 
Hopeful, when manhood's hope had fled ; 
High o'er that ruin roze 

‘The soul of mother and of wife, 

In one grim grip for love and life, 
’Gatnst their exultant foes, 

‘The wings of pestilential death 

Beat round her. No tornado’s breath, 
No ocean tempest broke : 

Not hers the soldier's dash for fame, 
Wrapt in a shroud of quiv'ring fame 
And coffin'd in the smoke. 

No shatter’d mast, or boom, or bar, 
Canvas or cordage, rail or spar, 
Wind-rent or torrent-torn ! 

She warr'd against the fetid air, 

The long-drawn night of dall despair, 
‘The drear and hopeless dawn ; 

Save for some dying seaman's groan, 
No voice responsive to her own, 

O'er the wan waters crept. 

Fame to this Pilot's name be wed, 
Till that far day, when love is dead, 
And heroism past. 
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CHAPTER I.—A NEW BOY. 


as HaT’s your name?" 

W “ Diggory Trevanock.” 

‘The whole class exploded. 

“ Now then,” said Mr. Blake, looking up 
from his mark book with a broad grin on his 
own face, “ now then, there's nothing to laugh 
at!—Look here,” he added, turning to the 
new boy, “ how d’you spell it?” 

Instead of being at all annoyed or dis- 
concerted at the mirth of his class-mates, the 
youngster seemed rather to enjoy the joke, 
and immediately rattled out a semi-humorous 
reply to the master’s question : 

“D I G dig, G O R Y, gory, Diggory: 
T RE, tre, V AN, van, O C K, ock, Trevan- 
ock;”? then turning round, he smiled com- 
placently at the occupants of the desks 
behind, as much as to say-—"' There, I’ve done 
all I can to amuse you, and I hope you're 
satisfied.” 

This incident, one of the little pleasantries 
occasionally permitted by a class master, and 
which, like a judge’s jokes in court, are 
always welcomed as s momentary relief from 
the depressing monotony of the serious bus’. 
ness in hand ; this little incident, I say, ha,- 
pened in the second class of a small 
preparatory school, situated on the outskirts 
of the market town of Chatford, and intended, 
according to the wording of a standing 
advertisement in the Denfordshire Chronicle, 
“ for the sons of gentlemen.” 

This establishment, which bore the some- 
what suggestive name of ‘‘ The Birches,” was 
owned and presided over by Mr. Welsby, who, 
with an unmarried daughter, Miss Eleanor, 
acting as housekeeper, and his nephew, Mr. 
Blake, performing the duties of assistant 
master, undertook the preliminary education 
of about a dozen juveniles whose ages ranged 
between ten and fourteen. 

On the previous evening, returning from 
the Christmas holidays, exactly twelve had 
niustered round the big table in the dining- 
room ; no new faces had appeared, and Fred 
Acton, @ big, strong youngster of fourteen and 
a half, was undisputed cock of the walk. 

The school was divided into two classes : 
the First, containing the five elder scholars, 
went to sit at the feet of Mr. Welsby himself, 
while the Second remained behind in what 
was known as the schoolroom, and received 
instruction from Mr. Blake. 

It was while thus occupied on the first 
morning of the term, that the lower division 
weve surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
new boy. Miss Eleanor brought him into 
the room, and after a few moments’ whispered 
conversation with her cousin. smiled round 
the class and then withdrew. Everyone 
worshipped Miss Eleanor, but that’s neither 
here nor there. A moment later Mr. Blake 
put the question which stands at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. 

The newcomer’s answer made a favourable 
impression on the minds of his companions, 
and, a8 soon as the morning’s work was over, 
they set about the task of mutual introduction 
in a far more friendly manner than was 
customary on these occasions. He was a 
wiry little chap, with bright eyes, for ever on 
the twinkle, and black hair pasted down 
upon his head, so as not to show the slightest 
vestige of curl, while the sharp, mischievous 
look on his face, and the quick, comical 
movements of his body, suggested something 
between a terrier and a monkey. 

There was never very much going on in 
the way of regular sports or pastimes at “ The 
Birches; the smallness of numbers made 
it difficult to attempt proper games of cricket 
or football, and the boys were forced to con- 
tent themselves with such substitutes as 
Prisoner's Base, Cross Tick, etc., or in carry- 
ing out the projects of Fred Acton, who was 
constantly making suggestions for the 
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cmployment of their time, and compelling 
everybody to conform to his wishes. 

Mr. Welsby had been a widower for many 
years ; he was a grave, scholarly man, who 
spent most of his spare timein his own library. 
Mr. Blake was supposed to take charge out of 
school hours; he was, as everyone said, “a 
jolly fellow,” and the fact that his popularity 
extended far and wide among a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, caused him to have 
@ good many irons in the fire of one sort and 
another. During their hours of leisure, 
therefore, the Birchites were left pretty well 
to their own devices, or more often to those 
of Master Fred Acton, who liked, as has 
already been stated, to assume the office of 
bell-wether to the little flock. 

At the time when our story commences, 
the ground was covered with snow, but 
Acton was equal to the occasion, and as soon 
as dinner was over, ordered all hands to 
come outside and make a slide. 

The garden was on a steep slope, along the 

bottom of which ran the brick wall bounding 
one side of the playground; a straight steep 
path lay between this and the house, and the 
youthful Dux, with his usual disregard of life 
and limb, insisted on choosing this as the 
scene of operations. 
_ “What!” he cried, in answer to a feeble 
protest on the part of Mugford, “ make it on 
level ground? Of course not, when we've 
got this jolly hill to go down: not if I know 
it. We'll open the door at the bottom, and 
go right on into the playground.” 

“But how if anyone goes a bit crooked, 
and runs up against the bricks ?”’ 

“ Well, they'll get pretty well smashed, or 
he will; you must go straight, that’s half the 
fun of the thing—it'll make it all the more 
exciting. Come on and begin to tread down 
the snow.” 

Without daring to show any outward signs 
of reluctance, but with feelings very much 
akin to those of men digging their own graves 
before being shot, the company set about 
putting this fearful project into execution. 
In about half an hour the slide was in good 
working order, and then the fun began. 

Mugford, and one or two others, whose 
prudence exceeded their valour, made a point 
of sitting down before they had gone many 
yards, preferring to take the fall in a milder 
form than it would have assumed at a later 
period in the journey. To the bolder spirits, 
however, every trip was like leading a forlorn 
hope, none expecting to return from the 
enterprise unscathed. The pace was terrific ; 
on nearing the playground wall, all the events 
of a lifetime might have flashed across the 
memory as at the last gasp of a drowning 
man; and if fortunate enough to whiz through 
the doorway, and pull up “all standing” on 
the ievel stretch beyond, it was to draw a deep 
breath, and regard the successful performance 
of the feat as an escape from catastrophe 
which was nothing short of miraculous. The 
unevenness of the ground made it almost 
impossible to steer a straight course. A boy 
might be half-way down the path, when sud- 
denly he felt himself beginning to turn 
round, an agonised look spread over his face, 
he made one frantic attempt to keep, as 
it were, “head to the sea,” there was an 
awful moment when house, garden, sky, and 
playground wall spun round and round, and 
then the little group of onlookers, their 
hearts hardened by their own sufferings, 
burst into a roaz of laughter, while Acton 
slapped his leg, crying, “He's over! What 
a stunning lark! Who's next?” 

At the end of an hour and a half most of 
the company were temporarily disabled, and 
even their chief had not escaptd scot free. 

“Now then for a regular epanker!” he 
cried, rushing at the slide. A “spanker” it 
certainly was ; six yards from the commence- 
ment, his legs flew from under him, he soared 


into the air like a bird, and did not teuch the 
ground ayain until he sat down heavily with- 
in twenty paces of the bottom of the slope. 

One might have supposed that this cata- 
strophe would have somewhat damped the 
sufferer’s ardour, but instead of that he only 
femmes fired with a fresh desire to break his 
neck. 

He hobbled up the hill, and pausing for a 
moment at the top to take breath, suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Look here, I’m going down it on 
skates.” 

Everyone stood aghast at this rash deter- 
mination, but Acton hurried off into the house 
and soon returned with the skates. He sat 
down on a bank and was proceeding to put 
them on, when he discovered that by some 
oversight he had brought out the wrong pair. 

“ Bother it! these aren’t mine, they’re too 
short—whose are they?” 

“I think they're mine,” faltered Mugford. 

“ Well, put ’em on!" 

“ But I don't want to.” 

“ But I say you must!" 

“Oh! Please, Acton, I really can’t, I——”” 

“Shut up! Look here, some one’s got to go 
down that slide on skates, so just put ’em 
on.” 

It was at this moment that Diggory 
Trevanock stepped forward, and remarked in 
a casual manner that if Mugford didn’t wish 
to do it, but would lend him the skates, he 
himself would go down the slide. 

His companions stared at him in astonish- 
ment, coupled with which was a feeling of re- 
gret: he was a nice little chap, and they had 
already begun to like him, and did not wish 
to see him dashed to pieces against the play- 
ground wall before their very eyes. Acton, 
however, had decreed that ‘some one had 
got to go down that slide on skates,” and it 
seemed only meet and right that if a victim 
had to be sacrificed it should be a new boy 
rather than an old stager. 

“ Bravo!" cried the Dux, “ here’s one chap 
at least who's no funk ; put ’em on sharp, the 
bell ’ll ring in a minute.” 

Several willing hands were stretched out to 
assist in arming Diggory for the enterprise, 
and in a few moments he was assisted to the 
top of the slide. ; 

“ All right,” he said—“ let go!” 

The spectators held their breath, hardly 
daring to watch what would happen, but 
fortune favours the brave; the adventarous 
juvenile rushed down the path, shot like an 
arrow through the doorway, and the next in- 
stant was seen ploughing up the snow in the 
playground, and eventually disappearing head 
first into the middle of a big drift. 

His companions all rushed down in a body 
to haul him out of the snow; Acton smacked 
him on the back, and called him a trump; 
while Jack Vance presented him on the spot 
with a mince-pie, which had been slightly 
damaged in one of the donor’s many tumbles, 
but was, as he remarked, “just as good as 
new for’eating.” 

From that moment until the day he left 
there was never a more popular boy at the 
Birches than Diggory Trevanock. 

“Tsay,” remarked Mugford as they met 
ashort time later in the cloak-room, “that 
.was awfully good of you to go down the slide 
instead of me; whatever made you do it?” 

“Well,” answered the other calmly, “I 
thought it would save me a lot of bother if I 
showed you fellows at once thaf I wasn’t a 
muff. I don’t mind telling you I was in 
rather a funk when it came to the start, but 
Td said I'd do it, and of course I couldn’t 
draw back.” 


The numerous stirring events which hap- 
pened at the Birches during the next three 
terms, and which it will be my pleasing duty 


to chronicle in subsequent chapters, gave the 
boys plenty of opportunity of testing the 


character of their new companion, or, in 
plainer English, of finding out the stuff he 
was made of; and whatever his other faults 
may have been, this at least is certain, that 
no one ever found occasion to charge Diggory 
Trevanock with being either a muff or a 
coward. 

One might have thought that the slide 
episode would have afforded excitement 
enough for a new boy’s first day at school, 
yet before it closed he was destined to be 
mixed up in an adventure of a still more 
thrilling character. 

The Birches was an old house, and though 
its outward appearance was modern enough, 
the interior impressed even youthful minds 
with a feeling of reverence for its age. The 
heavy timbers, queer shape of some of the 
bedrooms and attics, narrow crooked pass- 
ages, and little unexpected flights of stairs, 
were all things belonging to a bygone age, of 
which the pupils were secretly proud, and 
which caused them to remember the place, 
and think of it at the time, as being in some 
way different from an ordinary school. 

“T say, Diggy,’’ exclaimed Jack Vance, 
addressing the new boy by the friendly 
abbreviation, which seemed by mutual con- 
sent to have been bestowed upon him in 
recognition of his daring exploit—‘“I say, 
Diggy, you're in my bedroom ; there’s you, and 
me, and Mugford: Mug’s an awful chump, 
but he’s a good-natured old duffer, and you 
and I'll do the fighting.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why, sometimes when Blake is out spend- 
ing the evening, and old Welsby is shut up 
in his library, the different rooms make raids 
oneach other. It began the term before last : 
Blake had been teaching us all about how 
the Crusaders used to go out every now and 
then and make hay in Palestine, and so the 
fellows on the west side of the house called 
themselves the Crusaders, and we were 
Infidels, and they’d come over and rag us, 
and we should drive them back. Miss 
Eleanor came up one night and caught us in 
the middle of a battle. Oh, Diggy, she is a 
trump! Blake asked her next day before us 
all which boys had been out on the landing, 
because he meant to punish them, and she 
laughed and said: ‘I’m sure I can’t tell 
you; why, when I saw they were all in their 
night-shirts, I shut my eyes at once!’ Of 
course it was all an excuse for not giving us 
away ; she doesn’t mind seeing chaps in their 
night-shirts when they're ill, we all know 
that ; and once or twice when for some reason 
or other she told us on the quiet that there 
mustn’t be any disturbance that evening, no 
one ever went crusading—Acton would 
have licked them if they had; Acton’s going 
to propose to Miss Eleanor some day, he told 
us so,and——” 

“But what about the bedrooms,” inter- 
rupted Diggory ; “ have you given up having 
Crusades?” 

“Yes, but we have other things instead * 
we call our rooms by different names, and it’s 
all against all; one Jot come and make a 
raid on you, and then you go and pay them 
out. This term Kennedy and Jacobs sleep 
in the room above ours, and next to the bij 
attic; they’re always reading sea stories, an 
they call their room the ‘ Main-top,’ because 
it’s so high up; then at the end of the pass- 
age are Acton, Shaw, and Morris, and they’re 
the ‘ House of Lords’; and next to them is 
the ‘Dogs’ Home,’ where all the other 
fellows are put.” 

A few hours later, Diggory and his two 
room-mates were standing at the foot of their 
beds and discussing the formation of a few 
simple rules for conducting a race in undress- 
ing, the last man to put the candle out. 

“You needn’t bother to race,” said Mug- 
ford ; “‘ I'll do it—I’m sure to be the last.” 

“‘ No, you aren’t,” answered Vance ; “we'll 
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give you coat and waistcoat start, it'll be 
good fun—--” 

At this moment the door was suddenly 
flung open, two half-dressed figures sprang 
into the room, and discharged a couple ofsnow- 
balls point-blank at its occupants: one of the 
missiles struck Diggory on the shoulder, and 
the other caught Mugford fair and square on 
the side of the head, the fragments flying all 
over the floor. There was a subdued yell of 
triumph, the door was slammed to with a 
bang, and the mufiled sound of stockinged feet 
thudding up the neighbouring staircase 
showed that the enemy were in full retreat. 

“It’s those confounded Main-top men!” 
eried Jack Vance; “I will pay them out. I 
wonder where the fellows got the snow 
from?” 

“Oh, I expect they opened the window 
and took it off the ledge,” answered Diggory. 
“Look here—let’s sweep it up into this piece 
of paper before it melts.” 

This having been done, the three friends 
hastily threw off their clothes and scrambled 
into bed, forgetting all about the proposed 
race in their eagerness to form some plan for 
an immediate retaliation on the occupants 
of the “ Main-top.” 

“I wonder if they'll hear anything of the 
ghost again this term ?” said Mugford. 

“ What ghost?” asked Diggory. 

“Oh, it’s nothing really,” answered Vance, 
“only somebody said once that the house is 
haunted, and Kennedy and Jacobs say the 
ghost must be in the big attic next their 
room. They hear such queer noises some- 
times that they both go under the bed- 
clothes.” 

“Do they always do that?” 

“Yes, so they say, whenever there is a 
row.” 

“Well, then,” said Diggory, “I'll tell you 
what we'll do: we'll go very quietly up into 
that attic, and groan and knock on the wall 
until you think they’ve both got their heads 
well under the clothes, and then we'll rush 
in and bag their pillows, or drag them out of 
bed, or something of that sort. You aren’t 
afraid to go into the attic, are you?” he 
continued, seeing that the others hesitated ; 
“why of course there are no such things as 
ghosts ; or, look here, I’ll goin, and you can 
wait outside.” 

“N—no, I don’t mind,” answered Vance ; 
“and it'll be an awful lark catching them 
with their heads undcr the clothes.” 

“All right, then, let’s do it; though I 
suppose we’d better wait till everyone’s in 
bed.”” 

The last suggestion was agreed upon, and 
the thrce friends lay talking in an undertone 
until the sound of footsteps and the gleam of 
a, candle above the door, announced the fact 
that Mr. Blake was retiring to rest. 

“ He’s always last,” said Vance ; “‘ we must 
give him time to undress, and then we'll 
start.” 

A quarter of an hour later, the three boys, 
in semi-undress, were creeping in single file 
up the narrow staircase. 

“Be careful,” whispered Vance. “ there 
are several loose boards, and they crack like 
anything.” 

The small landing was reached in safety, 
and the moon, shining faintly through a 
little skylight formed of a single pane of 
glass, enabled them to distinguish the outline 
of the two doors. 

Now it was a very different matter, when 
lying warm and snug in bed, to talk about 
acting the ghost, from what it was, when 
standing shivering in the cold and darkness, 
to put the project into execution. During the 
period of waiting the conversation had turned 
on haunted houses, and no one seemed 
particularly anxious to claim, as it were, the 
post of honour, and be the first to enter the 
big attio. 
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“Go on!” whispercd Mugford, nudging 
Vance. 

“Go on!" repeated the latter, giving 
Diggory’s arm a gentle push. 

The new boy had certainly undertaken to 
play the part of the ghost, and there was no 
excuse for his backing out of it at the last 
moment. 

“All right,” he muttered, “ I’ll go.” 

Just then a terrible thing happened. Dig- 
gory clutched the door knob as though it 
were the handle of a galvanic battery, while 
Mugford and Vance seized each other by the 
arm and literally gasped for breath. 

The stillness had been broken by a slight 
sound, as of something falling inside the 
attic, and this was followed, a moment later, 
by a shrill, unearthly scream. 

For five seconds the three companions 
stood petrified with horror, not daring to 
move ; then followed another scream, if any- 
thing, more horrible than the last, and 
accompanied this time by the clanking rattle 
of a chain being dragged across the floor. 

That was enough: talk about a saure qui 
peut, the wonder is iat anyone survived the 
stampede which followed. The youngsters 
turned and flew down the stairs at break-neck 
speed, and hardly had they started when the 
door of the ‘‘ Main-top ” was flung open, and 
its two occupants rushed down after them. 
As though to ensure the retreat being nothing 
less than a regular rout, Mugford, who was 
leading, missed his footing on the last step, 
causing everyone to fall over him in turn, 
until all five boys were sprawling together in 
a mixed heap upon the floor. 

Freeing themselves with some little diffi- 
culty from the general entanglement, they 
rose to their feet, and after surveying each 
other for a moment in silence, gave vent to 
a simultaneous ejaculation of “ THE GHost !"” 

“ What were you fellows doing up there?” 
asked Kennedy. 

“Why, we came up to have a joke with 
you,” answered Vance, “but just when we 
got up to the landing—it—it made that 
noise!” 

There was the sound of the key turning 
in the lock of Mr. Blake’s door. “ Cave!" 
whispered Mugford. ‘“Tcll him about it,” 
added Vance, and giving Diggory a push, 
they all three darted into their room, just as 
the master emerged from his, arrayed in 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

“Now, then! ” exclaimed the latter, hold- 
ing his candle above his head, and peering 
down the passage ; “ what’s the meaning of 
this disturbance? I thought the whole house 
was falling down. Come here, you two, and 
explain yourselves !”’ 

“Please, sir,” answered Kennedy and 
Jacobs in one breath, “ it’s the ghost!’ 

“The ghost! What ghost? What d’you 
mean?” 

The two “ Main-top men” began a hasty 
account of the cause of their sudden fright, 
taking care, however, to make no mention of 
the three hostile visitors who had shared in 
the surprise. 

Mr. Blake listened to their story in silence, 
then all at once he burst out laughing, and 
without a word turned on his heel and went 
quickly up the stairs. He entered the attic, 
and in about half a minute they heard him 
coming back. 

“Hal Ha! I've got your ghost—I’ve 
been trying to lay him for some time past." 

The jingle of a chain was distinctly 
audible; Mr. Blake was evidently bringing 
the spectre down in his arms! Diggory and 
Vancecould no longer restrain their curiosity; 
they hopped out of bed and glanced round 
the corner of the door. The master held in 
his hand a rasty old gin, the iron jaws of 
which were tightly closed upon the body of 
an enormous rat. 

* There's a monster for you!” be said; “I 
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think it’s the biggest I ever saw. He'd 
carried the trap, chain and all, right across 
the room, but that finished him; he was as 
dead as a stone when I picked him up. Now 
get back to bed—I should think you’re both 
nearly frozen.” 

Diggory and Jack Vance followed the 
advice given to Kennedy and Jacobs, and 
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i hs warmth of the rising sun was 
even more welcome than its light 
to our young Crusoe; for, though the 
sail in which he had wrapped himself 
had kept him tolerably dry, it could not 
prevent him from being chilled to the 
bone by sitting so long cramped and 
motionless beneath the full sweep of that 
bitter wind. He lost no time, therefore, 
in throwing off his canvas shroud, and 
warming himself by stamping his feet 
violently, and flapping his arms against 
his chest. 

His next proceeding was to fill his 
pocket-flask from the tin can of rain- 
water (which might hold about a pint, 
and was now full to overflowing), and to 
stow the can itself, and its precious con- 
tents, safely away in the stern-locker; 
after which he sat down to consider his 
position and to think what he had better 
do. 
Utterly ignorant as he was in what 
quarter the Azores now lay, it was 
hopeless for him to think of making for 
them; for, in this uncertainty, he 
was quite as likely to head straight away 
from them as to go toward them. His 
only chance now, apparently, was to 
attract the notice of some passing vessel ; 
and he resolved to do so if possible. 

All this, however, would have troubled 
the brave lad but little had it not been 
for hs lack of provisions. The scanty 
supply of water that he had obtained 
would hardly last him two days, and food 
he had none. 

But was there no way of getting some ? 
If he could do nothing else, he could fish. 
True, he would have to eat his fish raw 
when he caught it, but that was at all 
events better than starving; so to work 
he went. 

A piece of wire twisted round the 
mouth-of his can furnished him with a 
passable hook. With twine he was 
always provided; and, recalling his 
uncle’s tales of catching fish by the dozen 
with a bait of red flannel in South 
African waters, he baited with a strip 
torn from his red cotton handkerchief. 

But just as all was ready he suddenly 
bethought himself that his tiny boat 
would be quite invisible a little way off, 
and that, if he wished to attract attention 
he must “step” the mast and hoist the 
sail, which, standing out white against 
the deep blue of the sea, could not fail 
to be descried at a considerable distance. 
This done, he scrambled aft, and threw 
his fishing-line over the stern. 

As he did so, he gave a sudden start— 
and well he might. Only a few feet 
below him, terribly distinct amid the 
clear water, appeared the long, gaunt, 
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did so rather sheepishly. They felt they had 
been making fools of themselves ; yet it would 
never have done to own to such a thing. 

“What a lark!” said the new boy after a 
few moments’ silence. 

“Wasn't it!” returned Jack Vance; “ it’s 
the best joke I’ve had for a long time. But 
we didn’t pay those fellows out for throwing 
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dusky body, forked tail, pointed 
back-fin, huge horny snout, and small, 
cunning, cruel eye, of a monstrous shark! 
It did not seem to be making any great 
speed through the water, but rather to be 
just keeping pace with him—dogging the 

oat, in fact, as if warned by its unerring 
instinct of a chance of prey. 

“ Brute!” cried Cyril, “ he thinks he's 
sure of me already—but he’s not, though ! 
I only wish I had a harpoon to touch him 
up with; but I must have him out of that 
somehow, for, so long as he’s there, not a 
fish will come near me!" 

So saying, he clutched the boat-hook, 
and struck with all his might at the fork- 
tailed pirate, shouting at the same time 
with the full power of his voice; and, to 
his no small satisfaction, he beheld his 
prowling enemy slink away and dis- 
appear—for the ordinary shark, with all 
his ferocity, is easily scared except when 
ravénously hungry. 

But though the shark had gone, the 
fish had not come; nor did they seem in 
any hurry to do so. Nearly an hour 
passed without even a bite, and the young 
fisher began to despond. Once or twice, 
indeed, he thought he felt his line quiver ; 
but nothing came of it. 

Then all at once came a sharp tug at 
the line, which there was no mistaking. 
Cyril looked down into the water, and 
there, sure enough, was a fish of con- 
siderable size, to all appearance firmly 
hooked ! 

Then, for the first time, our hero for- 
got his prudence, and instead of “ play- 
ing”’ his fish, as he ought to have done, 
tried to haul it in at once. 

And now came a sharp struggle. 
Twice the fish tried to dart away, and 
twice it was hauled back again. The 
third time Cyril put forth all his strength, 
and his prize was already half-way out of 
the water, when the line, sawed to and 
fro across the boat's stern, broke in the 
middle with a sharp snap, and away went 
fish, hook, and all ! 

“Can't be helped,” said the boy, forcing 
8 laugh ; “better luck next time.” 

But he had not long to grieve over 
this mishap; for now the weariness pro- 
duced by a sleepless night, spent in 
ceaseless and fatiguing exertion, began 
to press upon him with such _over- 
powering force that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. 

For a time he struggled desperately 
against his growing drowsiness, fearing 
that if he slept some vessel might pass 
unnoticed, and thus lose him what 
might be his last chance of escape. But 
at length he could bear up no more. 
His head drooped—he sank back in the 
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those snowballs. We must do it some other 
night; and now we three must swear to be 
friends, and stand by each other against all 
the world, and whatever happens. What 
shall we call our room ?”” 

“I know,” ‘answered Diggory—‘ we'll call 
it ‘The Triple Alliance !’” 

(To be continued.) 
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stern-sheets—and in another instant he 
was sleeping as if he would never wake 
again. 

His slumber must have been a long 
one, for when he awoke, the sun, which 
had been still far from its midday height 
when he lay down, had passed its meri- 
dian, and was sinking slowly toward 
the west. é 

The sea, though still disturbed by the 
recent gale, was by this time smooth 
enough to let Cyril sweep its whole 
extent with his eye as he stood up in 
the stern; but, look as he might, not a 
sail was to be seen. 

And now it was that the loneliness of 
the ocean began to make itself felt in 
earnest. More than once betore, the 
lad had found himself in mid-sea with 
no other vessel in sight; but aboard a 
ship, the presence of other men, their 
voices and movements, blot out the 
freezing sense of isolation—and when 
looking down upon the sea from a firm 
and solid deck you feel as if to some 
extent its master. But when you are 
alone upon the ocean in a tiny boat, level 
with ite surface, with but a few inches of 
plank between you and instant death, 
far from all human faces and human 
voices, and beyond the reach of help, the 
vastness of the great deep and the small- 
ness of the living atom tossed at random 
upon its waters make themselves felt in 
all their tremendous impressiveness. 

The depression which was now creep- 
ing over the forlorn voyager was 
deepened by the physical faintness with 
which over-fatigue and want of food were 
weighing him down; and, as the sun 
sank lower and lower, he felt as if the 
light of his own life were going out 
along with it. He still retained self- 
possession enough, however, to remember 
to wind up his watch as usual; and as he 
did so, he found himself ing to re- 
collect how many days the shipwrecked 
crews of whom he had read had been 
able to endure hunger before they died. 

The sun’s lower rim was just touching 
the ocean when all at once there rose up 
between it and himself o far-off sail / 

Miles away though it was, far beyond 
the reach of his voice, he instinctively 
sprang up and shouted as he caught 
sight of it; but it passed and vanished 
as suddenly as it had appeared, and the 
red sun plunged into the .ocean, and sea 
and sky were blotted out by a darkness 
which seemed to the castaway like the 
deepening shadow of death. 

The night that followed, though 
calmer than the last, was quite as gloomy. 
Not a glimpse of moon or star was to be 
seen; and Cyril, remembering shat. he 
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had no means of showing a light, and 
that, should he sleep, some passing vessel 
might easily run him down in the dark, 
kept watch during the night as he had 
done before. 

And then, as he sat there alone in the 
midst of that great black void, with death 
hungering to devour him, there came 
back upon his mind, as if in mockery, 
the thought of the far different voyage 
which he had mado with Fred Clover 
around Furnas Lake only a few weeks 
before. 

“T wonder,” muttered he, “ what old 
Fred would say to this cruise? When he 
and I talked of starting on a voyage of 
discovery, I didn’t bargain for doing it 
quite so soon.” 

Midnight was long past, and the chill- 
ness which precedes the dawn had begun 
to make itself felt, when Cyril (who in 
spite of all his efforts was gradually 
giving way to the drowsiness which op- 
pressed him) caught sight of something 
which aroused him as nothing else could 
have done. Far away upon the western 
horizon he suddenly saw—or thought he 
saw—the glimmer of a light ! 

Eagerly did the lonely boy strain his 
eyes over the wide waste of blackness, 
toward the faint and far-off gleam which 
was to hima star of hopo. But he looked 
in vain. Even as he watched it, it grew 
fainter and fainter, and at length 
vanished altogether; and he was alono 
upon the sea once more. 

The crushing sense of this utter failure 
of what seemed to be his last hope of 
life, superadded to the universal gloom 
and silence around him, the terrific 
feeling of absolute isolation from the 
living world, and the ever-growing faint- 
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ness which was slowly but surely eating 
his strength away, oppressed the forlorn 
voyager like a nightmare; and when, 
just before daybreak, he at length sank 
into a broken and feverish slumber, the 
terrors that had haunted his waking 
hours pursued him even in his dreams. 
He dreamed that a dim shadow came 
hovering on the bow of his boat, which 
gradually shaped itself into the figure of 
Pedro Martinez, who had been much in 
Cyril's thoughts during this dreary 
voyage, though without any suspicion 
that the wretch was himself the actual 
cause of it. The figure grinned and 
pointed at him as if in mockery, and 
when Cyril would have sprung forward 
to grapple with it, his limbs seemed 
spellbound, and he could move neither 
hand nor foot. And then, all in amoment, 
the ruffian’s face changed to one which 
Cyril had never seen before, though it 
appeared strangely familiar to him—the 


face of a swarthy, black-haired man of * 


stout build and middle size, with one eye, 
a pointed black moustache slightly tinged 
with grey, and a star-shaped imark or 
scar in the centre of his left cheek; and 
they were no longer in the boat, but 
aboard a ship, on the deck of which 
several men were lying dead, with the 
sunlight playing weirdly on their pinched 
and livid faces. Then suddenly came a 
violent shock—a crashing and rending of 
timbers—a mighty heave, that whirled 
the dreamer away like a straw—and he 
awoke, 

The sun was already above the horizon, 
and its light showed him, away to the 
southward, a large schooner heading 
E.N.E.! . 

That sight gave him back, for an 


instant, all his lost vigour, and he sprang 
at once to his feet. It did not take him 
long to perceive that the stranger's 
present course would bring her ere long 
near enough for him to reach her with 
ease, if the wind did not change or fall; 
but he determined to be on the safe side. 
and again hoisting his sail (which he had 
lowered during the night in fear of some 
sudden squall), he began to beat up 
toward her, shaping a course that would 
bring him right across her bows as she 
approached. 

The light breeze gave him small 
assistance, but, little by little, the strange 
sail drew nearer and nearer; and the 
boy was already beginning to think him- 
self saved, when he saw, to his unbounded 
dismay, that the schooner was about to 
go off on another tack, and that if she did 
so without having sighted him (which, to 
all appearance, she had not yet done), fare- 
well to all hope of rescue! 

Quick as thought he snatched out his 
red cotton handkerchief, tied it to the 
point of his boat-hook, and, springing up 
with one foot on the gunwale and the 
other on the thwart, waved this im- 
promptu flag as high over his head as he 
could, uplifting: his voice at the same 
moment in a long, shrill screech, which. 
.as his experience had taught him, could 
be heard at a much greater distance than 
any ordinary halloo. 

Then, for a few seconds of terrible 
suspense, he remained in doubt whether 
his signal had not, after all, been either 
unnoticed or unheeded; and then his 
heart gave a sudden, convulsive bound as 
he saw the strange schooner alter her 
course, and stand straight for him. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STaBLE3, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of « Our Home in the Sileer West," “In the Land of the Lton and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas,'" ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—DEATH SEEMED TO STARE THEM IN THE FACE. 


y bie Deadeye, and Morven all gathered 
round Jansen next morning to witness 
the result of his grand discovery. 

“ Bring the bag, Frank,” he said, almost 
solemnly, as he seated himself gt the 
table under the electric light. 

Frank, who had been with Jansen in 
his last expedition, obeyed with alacrity, 
and produced one of Blooie’s biscuit bags, 
the contents of which he proceeded to 
empty in front of Jansen with a degree of 
reverence that the collection certainly did 
not seem to warrant. 

A lot of old fossilised bones ! 

“Ts that your grand discovery?" said 
Deadeye, looking at Jansen as if he 
believed he was somewhat distrait. 

“I think, my friend,” he added, “Id 
prefer the diamonds.” 

As Jansen placed his hand reverently 
on the strange mass of fossils, his face, 
though somewhat solemn, seemed inspired 
with genius, and his earnest eyes were 
quite a study. 

“God's own hand,” he said, “seemed 
to guide me to that cave by the sea-shore- 
Your fabled lamp of Aladdin might, if you 


could find it, lead you and light you to 
caves of gems, but here Naturehasasermon 
to preach and a tale of the olden times to 
tell. 

“ Shipmates, I have already proved to 
you that the country into which we have 
penetrated was, ages agone, covered with 
a@ magnificent and beautiful flora, but here, 
in this heap which looks so humble, I have 
proof that its fauna included deer, ante- 
lopes, and even beasts of prey.” 

He paused, and was glad to notice that 
his little audience was impressed. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, ‘my stay 
here would be too short, even if extended 
over many years, to open up the wonders 
of this wondrous Polar continent. I did 
not, however, come on this voyage to do 
so. Icame but to sample the resources 
of a snow-buried world. 

“T cannot express to you,’ he added, 
*‘what my emotions were, or how I felt, 
when I made this discovery. My friends, 
I could only kneel down there in the 
darkest corner, and offer up my thanks to 
Heaven, Who has guided us hither. And 


é guided us, mind you, for the Creator’sglory. s 


“Frank, have the specimens carefully 
removed and placed in my cabin on board.” 


It seems strange that the springtime 
should be the season of greatest danger in 
these wild latitudes. But so it turned out. 
Compared with it, winter itself wasa season 
of quiet and stillness. Now, all too often, 
wild winds raged and storms arose. It 
seemed as if King Winter had an inkling 
that his reign was now at an end, but 
determined to battle and fight for his 
throne as long as possible. 

But oh, the glory of the red returning 
sun! Our heroes climbed high up to the 
rude observatory at eleven one night. 
Twilight they had enjoyed before this, but 
now they were to see the King of Day 
himself. 

He came, heralded not by trumpets’ bray 
nor noise of any kind, for here all around 
was the silence that can be felt deep down 
in one’s inmost soul—Nature seemed to 
hold her breath, and there was not breeze 
enough to have hifted one feathery snow- 
flake—but heralded by a glare of such 
golden glory of streaky and fleecy clouds 


as dazzled the eyes of everyone who beheld 
it. 

And the stars far in the north had, 
one by one, paled and disappeared. The 
Southern Cross itself was soon as indis- 
tinct as the ‘Coal Sack” near it. Then 
crimson streaks appeared high in the south, 
with pinky hues on the hill-tops, and now, 

. away in the direction on which every eye 
was riveted, the rugged outlines of the 
northern icebergs were seen distinct and 
clearly against the exceeding great bright- 
ness of the dawn. 

“Look! look! the sun is coming.” 

Yes, slowly up he sailed, and all the 
ice in that rugged snow-field was capped 
with a strange deep blood-red, and beautiful 
in the extreme. 

“The sun! The sun!" 

No one could say another word, for there 


were tears in every eye, so that scarce: 


dare they look at each other; but they 
lifted their hands and arms skywards, and 
waved the sun a welcome; then a spon- 
taneous cheer arose that was re-echoed 
back to them from the shore-foot of the 
valley, and from the ship itself. Down- 
wards now, and soon they reached the 
huts; and once more the stars shone forth, 
the moon, too, took up her tale, and all was 
ancient night. 

Yes, the spring was a dreary time, with 
its storms and tempests, but all was borne 
patiently, although there were days when 
no communication existed betwixt ship 
and shore. 

The days got longer and longer, however, 
and every day brought to Jansen greater 
hopes of being able to reach the Pole itself. 

His preparations were quite completed 
long before there was even the slightest 
chance of his being able to start. Not an 
item was forgotten. I feel sure that he 
sometimes wrote even in bed when he 
happened to think of anything, for his 
notebook and pencil were nevera yard from 
his hand. It is not, indeed, saying too 
much to assert that this traveller and ex- 
plorer possessed all the genius of some 
great general, and the same gift of pains- 
taking which is always present in him who 
desires to accomplish some great end. 

Summer came at long, long last, and 
ominous cracks and sounds were heard on 
the ice-fields, especially in the bay around 
the ship. Then one day a heavy swell 
rolled in from the far north, and the sea of 
ice was rent and torn and broken up in 
every direction. 

While the swell lasted it was impossible 
for those on shore to reach the ship. It 
fell, and all was well once more. Boats 
were useless, but planks were used from 
piece to piece. 

It was Jeff and Jim who saw the first 
bird. Jansen had offered a reward to him 
who should first see and report its arrival. 
And now here were these two little darkies 
coming rushing down the glen, knocking 
each other down in their eagerness to 
reach “ Ole Massa’s” hut. 

“We have seen—he—"’ they both gasped. 

“What on earth have you seen, lads—a 
ghost ?’’ 

“No, sah, no,” cried Jim, giving Jeff 
such a sudden, backhanded dig with his 
elbow as quite to take his breath away. 

a One big, big, big enguin, sah, fly all 
Toun’ de ’servatory 

Deadeye and Jansen ‘both laughed. To 
see a penguin flying would indeed be a 
rare sight. 
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But soon the Ole Massa saw the bird 
himself, a strange species of gull. Yet 
surely the dove that returned to Noah’s 
ark was not a more welcome sight than 
this single gull, with its white and radiant 
wings. 

Summer was, indeed, come at last. 


The scene is changed. Jansen and his 
party are far away from Good Luck Bay 
now. When they started a day or two 
before, the leader reckoned that he was 
but 450 miles from the Pole. 

Could it be done? Could he do it? 

‘Ten miles a day would surely not be a 
very long march, and they could do even 
more coming back. 

But they knew nothing at all of the 
dangers that lay before them, or of the 
kind of country they should have to nego- 
tiate. Indeed, it might not be all land, 
although Jansen believed in this theory, 
and they might come to a sea of ancient 
ice in the water, beneath the rugged floes, 
connected on some side with the great 
northern ocean itself. 

The party that Jansen had taken with 
him was by no means a large one. It 
consisted only of the explorer himself, 
with his first mate, and Frank and Tom. 
There were four blacks and eight white 
men, the very pick of the ship. Blooie and 
Dash, too, formed part of this terribly 
hazardous expedition. 

All were “on ski” —well, I must except 
the dogs, who preferred their own pads to 
even Norwegian snow-shoes. 

For the first fortnight all went well. 
The snow continued fairly hard, and the 
progression was easy, despite the fact that 
the sledge, which the men had to take 
turns in dragging while on the level, was 
heavily laden. 

But instead of an open country all the 
way thus far—and they had already made 
150 miles by dead reckoning—they had 
to wind round hills, and up and down 
valleys, and across rivers of fearfully rugged 
ice. 

Though the men were supposed to work 
in watches and relays, oftentimes it took 
all hands to get the sleigh up a long valley. 
The officers themselves did not hesitate 
to throw a rope over their shoulders and 
help the drag. Even the services of Blooie 
were requisitioned, and, by meansofa broad 
chest strap and line attached, he did won- 
derfully well, and earned high encomiums 
from all hands. 

Hard though the work was, the men 
kept cheering each other on, and jovial 

after song might have been heard 
rising in the stillness of solitary wilderness 
of ice and snow. When a day’s work was 
accomplished, however early it was, a camp 
-was formed, supper prepared and eaten, 
everything being incommon. The officers, 
it is true, sat together, but there was no 
other distinction of rank. 

Sometimes, though not very often, the 
bivouac was on the centre of a plain of 
dazzling snow. I do not think that Jan- 
sen’s sleep was very sweet or sound on 
nights like these, for if a sudden storm 
should arise, or a blizzard sweep over 
the ice-field, then in one short hour even 
Death might claim them for his own. 

When on the march the men looked 
droll and strange in the extreme, and 
really like huge penguins when seen 
from behind. The cold was, at times, so 
intense that they did not dare to lift their 
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face-flaps for fear of being frozen. At 
other, times the temperature suddenly 
rose. Then they wore nothing on the 
face except their blue glass goggles. But 
for these every man would soon have 
been down with snow-blindness. 

A sudden rise in temperature was all 
too often succeeded by a wind from the 
north or N.N.E. with blinding snow, 
and then they were glad, indeed, when 
they found shelter. 


“The shadow of a great rock 
Ino weary land.” 


Yes, indeed, it was a weary land, and 
now they had been out for five weeks 
and more, and had only accomplished 
200 miles. 

About this time they had filed through 
a chain of rugged hills, and one forenoon 
found themselves at a considerable 
elevation, with far down beneath a valley 
of snow, that from its very levelness 
Jansen put down as either a mighty lako 
or an arm of the ocean itself. Where it 
began or where it ended, east or west, he 
could not even guess, for both sides were 
hidden by the mountain chain. But 
away across it the explorers could gaze 
into another land of rugged hills. And 
this last was overtopped by three high, 
conical mountains, oneach of which rested 
a black and threatening cloud. That they 
were all in active volcanic eruption they 
soon had very little reason to doubt. 

They descended to the shores of this 
wide mysterious lake, but did not venture 
to cross till next day. : 

But about midnight, when the sun was 
low down towards the southern horizon, 
clouds banked rapidly up and obscured 
his rays. It was then that, on gazing 
southwards, Jansen could see the blackness 
resting over the volcanoes lit up every 
moment by gleams from subterraneous 

res. 

Next day, the weather being calm and 
clear, an early start was made across tho 
lake. It seemed to be some huge inland 
sea in fact, and this was evidently not its 
centre, for it broadened out towards the 
west, and appeared to get narrower in the 
east. 

Arrived at the other side, these brave 
explorers found themselves once more in 
a wild, snow-clad, mountain land. It 
was the most difficult country to traverse 
of any that had yet opposed them, and at 
the end of the day, after winding in-and- 
out, and out-and-in among the hills, after 
having even to go back for a mile or 
more, they found that they had advanced 
on their course barely six miles. 

This was, to say the least of it, somewhat 
depressing, and that night (night, of course, 
only in name) the men complained of 
fatigue and numbness in the limbs. 
Jansen, therefore, permitted them to turn 
in immediately after supper. 

And gladly did they avail themselves 
of the permission. 

They were all brighter and fresher, 
however, next day, and so, after a good 
breakfast, the march was resumed. 

The road this morning was somewhat 
easier, the hills being less heaped together, 
so that by noon they had really done a 
journey of ten miles as the crow flies. 

To-day Jansen told them he would go: 
no farther, but he called for two volun- 
teers, besides Frank and Tom, to ac- 
company him in the ascent of a high 
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conical mountain that stood in a plain 
almost alone, and only about two miles 
distant. As all would volunteer, he 
singled out two of the freshest and most 
wiry-looking men, and, after the midday 
meal, away the party started. 

The dogs were not permitted to ac- 
company the hill party, and to prevent 
their doing so they were tied to the 
sleigh. 

The explorers ascended from the 
north side and reached the summit—the 
hill was in some places almost per- 
pendicular—in about four hours’ time. 

It was now about five o’clock, but the 
scene that burst upon their astonished 
gaze was wild and wonderful in the 
extreme. 

As far as the eye could reach, hills and 
hills successive rose. Nay, but they were 
mountains in reality, and some of the 
farthest away raised their gigantic cones, 
which could not have been less than 
20,000 feet in height, so high into the blue 
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To scHoon has had so much written about 
it as Christ’s Hospital, a distinction it 
owes to the group of famous authors nursed 
there at the beginning of the century. Now 
that this venerable hive is about to swarm 
into the country, and its yellow-legged bees, 
in their less busy hours, will no longer be 
familiar objects of London streets, let us call 
back a few memories of its cloistered past. 
Foremost among its famous sons comes 
Charles Lamb, of whom it is hard to say how 
he felt towards his Alma Mater, since, with 
his whimsical humour, he wrote two different 
accounts of it—a laudatory one in his “ Re- 
collections of Christ’s Hospital,” then, under 
the name of “ Elia,” quizzing his own eulogy 
as too much dictated by special favours he 
enjoyed above his schoolfellows. Macaulay’s 
“‘every schoolboy’? ought to know the 
“Essays of Elia” so well as to make quo- 
tation needless, else this chapter might be 
filled with Lamb’s half-comic, half-pathetic 
pictures of the lot of a friendless little Blue- 
coat boy: No humour can altogether disguise 
sofe of the features in his picture: the 
brutal monitors, who used to wake small 
fellgws out of bed to thrash them, to drive 
tHein from the fire in severe weather, and to 
forbid the indulgence of a drink of water 
through fevered summer nights ; the “ petty 
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sky that the other mountains seemed low, 
indeed, in comparison. 

Even Jansen’s heart was somewhat 
daunted at the sight. 

“T do not think,” he said to Tom and 
Frank, as all lay down to rest—I do 
not think we shall be able to accomplish 
the journey by the south, nor reach the 
Pole on this journey, boys. But I have 
most carefully surveyed every mile of 
land we have traversed, and whoever lives 
to make such another march as we have 
done, must take a more circuitous route. 

“ Had we started earlier in the season,” 
he added, “and had we taken more men 
and the material to build huts, with pro- 
visions, I should not have minded winter- 
ing in these wilds. 

“It cannot be done now.” 

“But see,” cried Frank, “since we 
have sat down here, the smoke has com- 
menced to spread away and away from 
the three volcanoes, and really appears to 
be coming in this direction.” 


OLD SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By Ascorr R. Horr, 


Author of “ The Amateur Dominte," ete, ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nero,” who actually branded a boy with a 
red-hot iron, and exacted from forty of the 
ill-fed youngsters half their bread to fatten a 
young ass which he had managed to smuggle 
on to the roof of the dormitory ; the cool way 
in which the nurses used to carry off for 
themselves half of the joints weighed out for 
the boys’ dinner ; the terrors of being under 
the rod and the tongue of Boyer, that Busby 
of his day. No wonder that boys sometimes 
ran away under such discipline; and Lamb 
tells us with what terror, on his first day at 
school, he saw a lad in fetters, the punish- 
ment for a first attempt. For the second, 
the culprit would be put into a dungeon, no 
one being allowed to speak to him, so that 
it was almost welcome in the dreadful soli- 
tude when twice a week he was called out 
to a periodical chastisement. Still, some 
hardened offenders would repeat the perilous 
enterprise—then, if caught, to be solemnly 
expelled in a sort of San Benito costume, the 
livery of disgrace, after such a scourging that 
the beadle who inflicted it had been known 
to turn faint. Are such formidable punish- 
ments needed to prevent boys from running 
away nowadays ? 

Even the holidays, so happy for those who 
had friends to entertain them, were not an 
unmixed blessing for others: 

“The long, warm days of summer never 
return but they bring with them a gloom from 
the haunting memory of those thole-day 
leaves when, by some strange arrangement, 
we were turned out for,the livelong day, upon 
our own hands, whether we had friends to 
go to or none. I remember those bathing 
excursions to the New River, which L. recalls 
with such relish—better, I think, than he 
can, for he was a home-seeking lad, and did 
not much care for such water pastimes. How 
merrily we would sally forth into ‘the fields, 
and strip under the first warmth of the sun, 
and wanton like young dace in the streams, 
getting us appetites for noon—which those of 
us that were penniless (our scanty morning 
crust long since exhausted) had not the means 
of allaying—while the cattle and the birds 
and the fishes were at feed about us, and we 
had nothing to satisty our cravings, the very 


This was true. Too true, also! 

“We'll go down, boys,” he said. ‘There 
is danger ahead, a danger I never dreamt 
of.” 

Even before they succeeded in reaching 
the plains below, the whole sky was en- 
veloped in black and rolling clouds, a 
strange and fetid odour filling the air. 
and before they could fetch the camp the 
lightnings were playing around their 
heads, and the crash of the thunder was 
more appalling than the loudest they had 
ever heard before. 

To their surprise they found, on reaching 
the spot where they had left men, dogs, 
and sleigh, that all had gone. 

Snow in great flakes, too, had begun to 
fall, mixed with hailstones as large as 
marbles, so that, it must be conceded, their 
position was perilous in the extreme. 

Death, indeed, in one of its most 
terrible forms, seemed to stare them in 
the face. 

(To be continued.) 


beauty of the day, and the exercise of the 
astime, and the sense of liberty, setting a 
eener edge upon them! How faint and 
languid, finally, we would return, towards 
nightfall, to our desired morsel, half-rejoicing. 
half-reluctant, that the hours of uneasy 
liberty had expired ! 

“It was worse in the days of winter to go 
prowling about the streets objectless—shiver- 
ing at cold windows of print shops to extract 
a little amusement ; or, haply, as a last resort, 
in the hopes of a little novelty, to pay a fifty- 
times repeated visit (where our individual 
faces should be as well known to the warden 
as those of his own charges) to the lions in 
the Tower—to whose levée, by courtesy im- 
memorial, we had a prescriptive title to 
admission.” 

A contemporary of Lamb’s was Coleridge, 
“the inspired charity boy,” who has also left 
some Blue-coat recollections. He is duly 
grateful to his severe instructors, especially 
to the master who promptly flogged him, 
“wisely as I think, soundly as I know,” on 
his thinking proper to declare himself an 
unbeliever in some fit of precocious intel- 
lectual pride. To Boyer’s more than strict 
discipline he judged himself indebted, while 
admitting that his nightmare dreams in after 
life were often haunted by the master’s brutal 
severities. But on Boyer’s rod Coleridge took 
revenge by making his name immortal in the 
famous epigram about the manner in which 
this flogger would find himself at a loss 
among the cherubim. 

Boyer’s passionate ‘severities were thrown 
into grim relief by the indulgence of his 
colleague, the Reverend Matthew Field, who 
did his easy shepherding in the same school 
yoom, to the envy of the other master’s 
pupils. 

“A man of amore handsome incompetence 
for his situation perhaps did not exist,” s75 
Leigh Hunt. “He came late of a morning: 
went away soon in the afternoon ; and used 
to walk up and down, languidly bearing his 
cane, as if it- were a lily, and hearing ou 
eternal Dominuses and As in prersentis with 
an air of ineffable endurance. Often he did 
not hear at all. It was a joke with ba 
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any of onr friends came to the door and we 
asked his permission to go to them, to address 
him with some preposterous question wide 
of the mark; to which he used to assent. 
We would say, for instance, ‘Are you not a 
great fool, sir?’ or, ‘Isn’t your daughter a 
pretty girl!’ to which he would reply, ‘ Yes, 
child.” When he condescended to hit us 
with the cane. he made a face as if he were 
taking physic.” 

Leigh Hunt became a Blue-coat boy rather 
later than Lamb and Coleridge, and he repre- 
sents himself as having not a little to put up 
with, but coming out of his trials in triumph. 

“There was a monitor, or ‘big boy,’ in 
office, who had a trick of entertaining him- 
self by pelting lesser boys’ heads with a hard 
ball. He used to throw it at this boy and 
that; make the throwee bring it back to nim ; 
and then send a rap with it on his cerebel- 
lum as he was going off. 

“T had borne this spectacle one day for 
some time, when the family precepts rising 
within me, I said to myself,‘I must go up 
to the monitor and speak to him about this.’ 
I issued forth accordingly, and, to the 
astonishment of all present, who had never 
witnessed such an act of insubordination, I 
said, ‘You have no right to do this.’ The 
monitor, more astounded than anyone, ex- 
claimed, ‘What?’ I repeated my remon- 
strance. He treated me with the greatest 
contempt, as if disdaining even to strike me; 
and finished by ordering me to ‘stand out.’ 
‘ Standing out’ meant going to a particular 
spot in the hall where we dined. I did so; 
but just as the steward (the master in that 
place) was entering it, the monitor called to 
me to come away; and I neither heard any 
more of standing out, nor saw any more of the 
ball. Ido not recollect that he even ‘spited’ 
me afterwards, which must have been thought 
very remarkable. 1 seemed fairly to have taken 
away the breath of hiscalculations. The prob- 
ability is, that he was a good lad who had 
got a bad habit. Boys often become tyrants 
from a notion of its being grand and manly. 

“ Another monitor,a year or two afterwards, 
took it into his head to force me to be his 
fag. Fag was not the term at our school, 
though it was in our vocabulary. Fag, with 
us, meant eatables. The learned derived the 
word from the Greek phago, to eat. I had 
80 little objection to serve out of love, that 
there is no office I could not have performed 
for goodwill; but it had been given out that 
I had determined not to be a menial on any 
other terms, and the monitor in question 
undertook to bring me to reason. He was a 
mild, good-looking boy about fourteen, 
remarkable for the neatness, and even 
elegance, of his appearance. 

“ Receiving the refusal, for which he had 
been prepared, he showed me a knot in along 
handkerchief, and told me I should receive a 
lesson from that handkerchiet every day, with 
the addition of a fresh knot every time, unless 
I chose to alter my mind. I did not choose. 
I received the daily, or rather nightly, lesson, 
for it was then most convenient to strip me, 
and I came out of the ordeal in triumph. I 
never was fag to anybody ; never made any- 
body’s bed, or cleaned his shoes, or was the 
boy to get his tea, much less expected to 
stand as a screen for him before the fire, 
which I have seen done; though, upon the 
whole, the boys were very mild governors.” 

Leigh Hunt, at all events, in time grew so 
fond of his Newgate stepmother that he -hed 
tears when the time came for him to put on 
the “fatal hat ”—sign of his return to a world 
of coats and trousers. But such scholastic 
devotion seems surpassed by that of Lindley 
Murray, the grammarian, who, perhaps alone 
among schoolboys, is recorded to have run 
away from home to school! 

Other reminiscences of “ Christ’s” have 
been written, among which by far the most 
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amusing occur in a book too little known— 
Professor D’Arey Thompson’s ‘ Wayside 
Thoughts.” From the day when he first 
put on the quaint costume among a group 
of other urchins looking as solemn and sad 
as if “ going to the funeral of our respective 
childhoods,” Professor Thompson spent 
eleven years at this school, on which, as a 
ripe scholar, and himself a teacher, he has 
some right to look back in a critical spirit. 
The food was good enough in his day, and 
he does not complain of the masters’ severity, 
but rather of the way in which they wasted 
time by their old-fashioned and sleepy 
methods of instruction. 

“ The morning of a day would be spent in 
the grammar-school over some three or four 
lines of Phedrus. And what a curious lan- 
guage that Latin was! Why, an ordinary 
uninspired lad could no more scent out a 
hide-and-seek verb than a cow could set ata 
partridge. You would have /upus, a nomina- 
tive, here, and inguit, its verb, lines away, out 
of sight, anywhere. Sometimes, upon a 
Monday, an orphan lamb in the accusative 
case would be bleating after a mother-verb 
that had been butchered and parsed on 
Saturday. .... 

“In the afternoon we would have our 
three hours in the writing-school—and that 
was generally great fun. After an hour and 
a half of reading and ciphering, the 
remainder of the time was devoted to writing. 
Askilful hand could get through this work in 
half an hour, and so save an hour for amuse- 
ment. Idlers by the dozen would be walking 
in amongst the desks, pretending to make 
pens, serve out ink, or borrow knives, but in 
reality proclaiming lotteries, catering for 
prick-books, selling, at outrageous profits, 
almonds, raisins, toffy, sausages, saveloys, 
and slices of roley-poley pudding. Some- 
times, at briefest notice, the senior master 
would make a visit of general inspection, and 
a sudden destruction would come unawares 
upon the idlers in Pen-and-ink Fair—a tem- 
porary deluge would overwhelm them; but 
on the morrow the interspaces of the desks 
would be thronged again, and commerce 
would be holding on her irrepressible way.”’ 

The discipline, indeed, could be made stern 
enough upon occasion, as Professor Thomp- 
son shows us in another reminiscence : 

“To render my schooldays complete, a 
great rebellion broke out on the occasion of 
a half-holiday being refused to us on some 
Saint’s day, after we had attended morning 
service in church. At grace before dinner, 
the choristers ‘tuned up,’ but no response 
was given. Nobody would sing, pray, or say 
‘Amen.’ During meal-time derisive laughter 
flew re-echoing from table to table, the 
monitors were nonplussed and the super- 

-intendent seemed at his wits’ end. After 
dinner we paraded the grounds with banners 
inscribed with scurrilous puns on the names 
of the leading authorities; we stormed the 
gates one after the other; but, when at 
length we had succeeded in bursting one 
open, not a boy was found bold enough to 
issue forth. I must say that there was a 
mob outside too thick for us to penetrate; 
and in the mob-were policemen ready to 
arrest any runaways. Until formally called 
on to stop the mutiny, our headmaster, not 
to interfere in matters secular, ignored the 
whole matter. The moment, however, his 
aid was demanded, he rushed out of 
doors into the middle of the mutineers, 
and cried, in shrill tones that rang far and 
near: ‘Boys, if you don’t go this instant 
into school, I'll flog a dozen of you!’ The 
ery of Achilles on the field after the death 
of Patroclus was not more instantaneous in 
effect than the sound of a certain mono- 
syllable towards the close of this sentence. 
A panic ran through the whole host, and we 
made in tumult for the several school-doors. 


When we were all seated in our places, thc 
headmaster, with all the beadlesin attendance. 
went round from room to room and form to 
form. One very knowing beadle had mingled 
with the noisy crowd, pretending great 
enjoyment of the fun, but unobservedly he 
had put a little chalk-mark on the coats of the 
most obstreperous, and the owner of every 
coat so chalked was now singled out for 
execution. Our headmaster had threatened 
to flog a dozen of us if we did not go to 
school. We went to school, and he flogged 
soundly—and deservedly—three dozen of 
us.” 

There were bullies, too, to be reckoned 
with, some of whom our author, in after-life, 
has the satisfaction of gibbeting by name. 
In his early days the “ hateful system ’’ had 
grown rampant. 

“The bullies, or brassers, as they were 
termed, were as terrible and as daring as 
Cilician pirates. Ona general holiday they 
would be stationed near the gate when the 
little fellows came home at evening from their 
visits, Jaden with cake and fruit and rich with 
small silver coins. The majority of them 
would reach their beds with pockets as 
empty as they had left withal that morning. 
Some cautious urchins would devour all their 
treasures on the road, and would pay dearly, 
not too dearly, for their caution or temerity. 
The evil at length became so flagrant that 
the cry of the oppressed went up to the cars 
of the headmaster ; a special commission of 
inquiry was instituted; disclosures of the 
most appalling kind were made; condign 
vengeance was taken in public upon dozens 
of the pirates; and the land had rest for 
years, and has rest, I trust, to this day. 

“When I look back upon the condition of 
the school in these years, I seem to have 
before me a picture in little of old medieval 
and older heroic days. In the Hellenists I 
see the studious and exclusive searchers 
after a Latin-and-Greek philosopher's stone : 
in the brassers I recognise the barons of the 
middle ages, who had all the halfpence going 
in their days; and in the little ones I see the 
burghers who paid the piper, the retainers 
who did the dirtier work, and the general 
rabble who came in for the kicks and 
cuffngs. How I should like a return of the 
old feudal times, if I were only sure of being 
a baron!” 

Yet one manner of bullying would not be 
altogether hateful. 

“In each great sleeping-ward there was an 
average of fifty beds. When the midsummer 
vacation, or sleeping-out, as it was termed, 
was just fifty days off, we commenced, aftera 
singular fashion, to imprint the passing dates 
upon the memories of the many and the anti- 
podes of the few. Each evening the boy in 
every ward the number of whose bed gave 
the date of distance was bumped by his 
companions. Two at a time would take hold 
of each arm, two of each leg, and all eight 
would raise him with a will and bump him 
down to the chanted words: ‘So many days, 


, 80 many days, so many days to sleeping-out !’ 


The energy of the bumpers became terrible 
in intensity as the dates decreased, and it 
was anything but a joke to sleep in one of 
the first nine digits.” 

Professor Thompson’s strictures are kindly 
enough in their humorous tone, while one 
who has written on education with so much 
wit and wisdom cannot but reveal certain 
faults to be found with the school as man- 
aged in hisday. I knowagentleman who was 
aschoolfellow of his, and names him now ina 
tone hinting at some unmentionable crime, 
“ He has written against his old hospital!” 
As if it were not true loyalty to suggest the 
improvements in keeping with the spirit of 
the time, by which alone, however reluctantly, 
our old schools can hope to flourish. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FEAST OF THE FIRE-FIEND. 


E were anchoring in the harbour of 
Singapore, the rattling windlass had 
just cast off the last few links of chain, and 
the chief engineer called out to me, “ Jack, 
my boy, you may go ashore to-night, but 
mind you get back in good time, as I want 
you to get inside the boiler in the morn- 
ing.” 

This was just what I had been waiting for, 
as for some time previously I had been 
gazing at the low-lying town, with the fort 
on the hill, and speculating on what might 
be seen at night time. Ina moment a crowd 
of Chinamen surrounded the ship and 
climbed on deck, shouting, ‘ Sampan! 
sampan! me takey you,” etc. I was soon 
over the side and seated in the bow of a 
sampan ; the rower stood erect, with crossed 
sculls, and, after a great deal of pushing and 
grunting, reached the landing-stage. 

I had never seen such a motley crowd 
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By Frank FEt.ors. 
(See p, 357.) 


‘before—Chinese, Malays, Indians of every 
caste, Arabs, Jews, and Armenians. 

In the native quarter of the town are the 
Joss-houses and temples of the different 
nationalities. 

A large crowd of Klings or Tamils were 
moving towards a temple, and thinking it a 
good opportunity to get inside I pushed 
along with them. 

It was now quite dark, and no one took 
any notice of me, but all squeezed and pushed 
eagerly forward. They had all come to see 
the ‘ Daboosh ”—the feast of the fire-fiend. 

The temple was all hung with garlands of 
sweetly scented flowers, and there was the 
hum of a great crowd. 

In the centze of a courtyard stood a brazier, 
and the smoke of incense ascended steadily. 
Twenty men sat in a circle around the 
brazier beating drums with their hands, and 
chanting “ Allah il Allah!” I had crept 
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close to the brazier, and stood in the shadow 
of a group of pillars that supported a beauti- 
ful arch. The drums beat, and a hundred 
throats called on “ Allah!” A muscular man, 
looking like a bronze statue and brandish- 
ing two large swords, danced in front of me; 
he sprang into the air and slashed about 
him like a maniac; faster and faster he 
danced, louder and louder beat the drums. 
Bathed in perspiration, with glaring eyes 
and clenched teeth, he cut himself about the 
arms until the blood ran down, then sinking 
to the ground exhausted he crawled towards 
the brazier. 

“ Allah il Allah! ” they cried, and beat their 
drums furiously. The fanatic extended both 
hands towards the incense and, with his 
mouth wide open, inhaled the smoke. Again 
he sprang to his feet and slashed about him 
with the two great swords, and the drums 
beat and the crowd shouted “ Allah il Allah!” 


ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Hume Nisset, 
Author of “A Plain Guida to OW Painting,” etc, etc. 


(With Illustrations by rarious Representative “ Boy's Owen” Artists.) 


0” of the books on water-colour painting 

and sketching which I have read there 
are few that I could recommend as guides, 
and even those few (with but one exception) 
{could only recommend to the student with 
the advice that an experienced chef would 
give to a young housekeeper regarding most 
cooking books: ‘Pick out what suits you 
from the conglomeration, and discard the 
extras, or you will be sadly disappointed in the 
results.”” 

Candidly, I have been as much befogged 
over most of these works as I generally 
become when I take up a book or read some 
advice on painting by John Ruskin, much 
as I venerate this great Master’s perfect 
style of writing. Icannot wonder, therefore, 
if’ beginner gets bewildered and groans with 


PART ITI.— ART BOOKS. 


despair when he attempts to understand 
these recipe books on painting. 

I am willing to give the authors all due 
credit for sincerity; possibly also they prac- 
tise what they preach; yet, if they do so, 
theyeither have not been gifted with lucidity 
in expressing their theories or they have 
taken many roundabout and ambiguous 
methods to get at Nature. Here and there, 
their advice is sound and accords with my 
own practice, but that is quickly rendered 
abortive by an overwhelming crowd of false, 
or, at least, faulty advice. 

Every painter has to go through a linger- 
ing period of mistakes before he grasps, with 
assurance, his subject; yet, unless he has done 
this, he ought not to regard these mistakes as 
needful steps of progression to others, although 


they have been so to him. Possibly, befori 
he could achieve a definite ground wash over 
his paper he had many timid coatings to 
make of varied tints and wipings off, but be- 
cause he found this preparation necessary 
in his preliminary days it is retarding to 
describe this as needful to the student. 

For instance, I know from experience that 
the truest method to produce clearness and 
transparency is to do as much as I possibly 
can in the first washing; that repeated 
washings will do more to weaken and con- 
ventionalise my picture—that is, to take all 
the qualities of colour and purity out of it-- 
than anything I can possibly do to it. I 
know that the less wiping out my picture 
requires the better it will be as a work of art. 
To remove colour by pressing blotting-paper 
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upon it is to deliberately spoil the delicacy 
of my picture and reduce it to the level of a 
mechanical colour print, while using Chinese 
white at all as a definite light, when I have 
a sheet of good white paper to manipulate, is 
an abomination which cannot be contem- 
plated without positive disgust. And yet 
most of the books recommend these 
atrocious dodges and ruinous tricks to their 
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readers. As for “‘ stippling” and “hatching” 
anything else than a miniature, these are 
pretty contrivances, which I would leave 
entirely in the hands of elderly lady teachers 
of boarding-schools to explain to their pupils, 
along with the other crotchet work that 
serves to fill out hours of idleness in these 
respectable establishments. 

The book I can honestly recommend to 
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all students desirous of working artistically 
in black and white,,is entitled “The Art 
of Making and Using Sketches,” by G. Frai- 
pont. It is clearly and brightly composed, 
and filled from beginning to end with useful 
suggestions and plain directions. The 


illustrations are also masterly. Itis published 
by Messrs. Cassell .& Co. 
(Zo be continued.) 


“BOY'S OWN” INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 


Il.—THE CAPTAIN OF THE NOTTS ELEVEN, MR. J. A. DIXON. 


Dagar young men who are doing good work 

for the sake ‘of others there are many 
of whom the world hears little. Mr. John A. 
Dixon, the popular captain of the Notts 
County Cricket Club Eleven, is one of those 
retiring men who shrink from publicity, and 
yet he is very active in his efforts to help his 
less favoured brethren. 

A few weeks ago—after a sermon to work- 
ing men in Emmanuel Church—the writer 
was introduced to the subject of the sketch, 
and during a pleasant chat a cordial invita- 
tion to the quiet home of Mr. Dixon was 
given and readily accepted. As we sat chat- 
ting—the question of an interview for the 
“B.O.P.”” was broached. 

“No!” said the popular cricketer, though 
he confessed to a great interest in the 
“B.O.P.” At last, for the sake of cricketers, 
Mr. Dixon was persuaded to tell his story. 

In reply to a question, “Where did you 
learn cricket ?’* the Notts captain told me 
that he began to play at Chigwell Grammar 
School, and continued afterwards in a school 
at Nottingham; but he added modestly, 
“Except that I was generally somewhere 
near the top of the averages, my early cricket 
was not of much promise.” 

“How did you get into the County eleven?” 

“Well, for a considerable time I had been 
getting a lot of runs in local matches, and 
was invited to play against Middlesex. My 


initial effort was very poor, and I achieved a 
par of spectacles—the only time such luck 

as happened tome. For some years after 
that, I played in an occasional match, but 
was generally unlucky, and quite gave up the 
idea of ever becoming a first-class! cricketer. 
I was too nervous and anxious to score. In 
1886, the county were short of a man for 
their annual match against the M.C.C. and I 
filled up the gap and made 80, which was a 
welcome change for the better.” 

“What has been your best season?” 

“ Probably 1893, in which year I made the 
century three times consecutively in county 
tmatches—viz. 133 v. Middlesex, 105 v. 
Gloucestershire, and 139 against Kent. In 
1895 I scored 516 runs, and my best innings 
was 83 not out. Last year, I did nothing 
very much.” 

“Do you bowl at all?” 

“Tam amedium-pace bowler."’. Here the 
Notts captain paused ; but a clerical friend 
drew my attention to a cricket ball mounted 
in silver, and an inscription which told of 
how Mr. Dixon captured three Lancashiro 
wickets in as many balls; and in 1895—in 
the great Bank Holiday match at the Oval— 
his analysis reads 4 overs, one maiden, 7 runs 
and three wickets—a capital record against 
the champions. 

In a further conversation, I found that in 
1892. Mr. Dizon played for the Gentlemen 


against the Players and scored 39 runs and 
10; but he was on the losing side, and the 
Players ran up the large score of 454. 

“Ithas been urged that cricket does not draw 
as much at Nottingham as it used to do, and 
the reasons are not far to seek. Formerly 
the lace town only indulged in two pastimes 
—cricket and racing. Now football has toa 
large extent taken the place of cricket in 
Nottingham.” As Mr. Dixon urges—the 
people can see the game, and it is over in an 
hour. He believes just as many people as 
ever play cricket. Trade, too, has been bad, 
and this fact coupled with another—that the 
county has not been very successful—has told 
against them greatly. But the county will 
soon pull up again, and are now forming a 
County Club and Ground. It is an instance 
of the popularity of the pastime, that the 
County is still the great recruiting-ground for 
professionals—some 300 of whom go to 
different clubs every year. 

The captain then told me that his position 
as head of the famous Eleven had been very 
pleasant. He was surprised when the in- 
vitation came, and he had ever maintained 
the most friendly relations with all. Mr. 
Dixon spoke enthusiastically of Gunn and 
Shrewsbury, and of the great assistance they 
had given him. One thing struck me—no 
admirer of these two great professional 
cricketers could be prouder of them than 
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their captain. With a rare spirit of un- 
selfishness—while utterly unwilling to speak 
of himself and his doings—he readily spoke 
of the team. Mr. Gunn hasa large business, 
and this has prevented his playing as much 
as usual, while Mr. Arthur Shrewsbury has 
had a long spell of ill-health. 

From another source—I learned that the 
famous Midland captain was very popular 
with the people. “Our Johnnie ” they term 
him, and he is the darling of the Trent 
Bridge crowd. There is none more ready to 
excuse a mistake ; and, as one puts it, he is 
a man and a brother to look up to. 

Mr. Dixon is a busy man—he works hard 
in business till the hour of play, and then 
goes off to work as hard for the County. But 
he is also a lifelong total abstainer and non- 
smoker. 

Very indignant is the captain with the so- 
called “ friends ” of the professional cricketer, 
who think they can never wish him well 
except through the medium of a glass of 
drink. Often a score of persons in a day 
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will ask a “pro.” to drink, and these foolish 
well-wishers spoil him. 

As to the game itself, the “ interviewed" 
told me he could always watch the game 
with great pleasure between the minor. school 
clubs. There was no better game for boys, 
and he was always delighted to see the little 
boys of his own church school playing. As 
to coming men, Ranjitsinhji’s success was 
thoroughly deserved, and he was a beautiful 
bat. Among the county team, he would 
predict a brilliant career for Mr. A. O. Jones 
—the old Cantab.; while among the pro- 
fessionals of other teams, Richardson, the 
Surrey bowler, he considered a wonderful 
performer. The Australian team were a 
nice lot of fellows, and their success was 
thoroughly deserved. 

In appearance, J. A. Dixon is tall, well- 
built, and has a frank, pleasing presence. 
Although frequently urged to be a candidate 
for municipal honours, he steadily refuses, 
and avers that he will never use his position 
and any prestige it may give him to advance 


any other interests than those of the game ho 
loves so well. 

His capacity for work is voracious, and 
that is why he cannot play in extra matches. 
1 had another picture of the man, which 
will show his character. 

For ten years he has worked hard at the 
St. Andrew’s Institute, which is connected 
with the church he attends. Here he is the 
servant of all; the artisans and young 
men rally round him, and there is a large 
membership. Mr. Dixon is the secretary. 

But I will not say more. As I bade good- 
bye tothis hard worker—a muscular Christian 
Churchman—one felt amply repaid for a 
visit to Nottingham. 

Mr. Dixon is eligible for three counties— 
Lincolnshire by birth, Notts by residence— 
and Surrey because the family home is there. 
Of one thing the writer is sure, and that is, 
that the readers of the “B.O.P.” will wish 
the Notts captain every success in the coming 
season 

Tuomas C. Coniixes. 
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FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINES. 


By Freperick A. Forster, of the “ Fireman.’ 


t the Fire Tournament held at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, recently, Messrs. 
Merryweather exhibited the two manual fire- 
engines sketched below. They were for many 
years kept at the British Museum for the pro- 
tection of the building; and although curious- 
looking articles, are still in working order and 
will throw good fire jets. The one on the left 
has shafts for one horse and is a good speci- 
men of the machines used by the parishes of 
London before the Fire-Eugine Establish- 


ment. It has both suction and delivery hose, 
and can draw water from its own cistern or 
from aseparate supply. There are two pumps 
worked by levers, and the engine has spoked 
wheels and a turntable fore-carriage to enable 
the machine to be taken round corners at 
some speed. The engine on the right hand 
is more ancient, and can be worked by four 
or .six men, while one man has to stand on 
the top and direct the jet pipe which is fitted. 


PART III. 


This machine only pumps from its own 
cistern, and a couple of sewn leather buckets 
are provided for filling the same. When in 
use, the cistern was supplied from the nearest 
fire-plug in the street, or from the river, a 
double chain of persons being formed and 
the buckets of water passed up one line and 
when empty back by the other. As a good 
deal was spilled on the way and the crowd 
often broke the lines, the pumping was 
seldom continuous, and the pumpers them- 


OLD Fink-ENGINEs FROM THE BRITISH MOSEUM. 


selves often went on “strike” for refresh- 
ments, unfortunately not always of a tem- 
perance kind, and disputes and consequent 
stoppages of work often occurred. 

The first provincial town to purchase a 
steam fire-engine was Alton, Hampshire, and 
their Merryweather, built in 1864, is still in 
existence, and, until three or four years ago, 
wasin active service. It has a vertical boiler, 
with a number of tubes in the fireplace, and 

(To be continued.) 


could make steam very quickly, fifteen to 
twenty minutes only elapsing between the 
lighting of the fire and the raising of steam 
from cold water to full working pressure. 
The pump is of gun-metal, having one barrel. 
and it and the steam cylinder are placed 
horizontally between the iron frames of the 
carriage, in front of the boiler, seats for 
firemen being placed over the machine. 
This engine pumps 260 gallons of water per 
minute, and throws two or three powerfu! 


jets at once, and is now not much the worse 
for its nearly thirty years of service. 

Alton had, in 1864, and still has, a very 
efficient volunteer fire-brigade, and, in fact, 
provincial fire-brigades in this country are 
nearly all volunteer; only Birmingham. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, and a few other large towns being 
protected by paid firemen, who, in several 
cases, are also members of the police force. 
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RACING THE LIONS. 
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SOME three years ago, after a visit to England, Mr. Ashe, 
‘the missionary of Uganda, returned to the land 
of his toil, taking with him u bicycle, which, as he had 
»xpected. ‘proved most useful in travelling the mere 
Tootway tracks. The drawback to this unusual method 
ot African travel was that he went éo far ahead of the 
servants in charge of lis luggage. On one occasion, he 
had left them many miles behind, and was alone, 
following a faint track, far from any haunt of man, 
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civilised or uncivilised. While pursuing his solitary 


way, the swift wheels bore him to a spot where he dis- 
turbed three full-grown lions, that were making a meal 
off a dead zebra. The bicycle attracted their attention, 
and they at once set off, keeping pace (at some forty 
yards distance) with the missionary as he rode, For- 
tunately, he kuew the untiring power of the shining 
wheels, that felt no nervous throb as the three fierce 
beasts raced alongside. It was Ais coolness and endur- 


ance against the powerful kings of the forest ; if he re 
tained these, ha saw that the chances were in his favour. 
The lions at last slackened pace, halted, and slowly 
bounded off into the long grass, stopping now and then 
to gaze at the bicycle rapidly disappearing in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Ashe's great danger was over ; Daniels God 
was also his God, and once again the mouths of the 
lions were closed, 


QUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF SIERRA 
LEONE. 


SrNcE our recent sketch of Canon John Taylor Smith 
was put to press, he has been nominated, as was not 
unexpected at the time we wrote, to the Bishopric of 
Sierra Leone, in succession to Bishop Ingram. We 
wish the new Bishop great pri ity in bis new 


office. 


HE’D MIXED THEM UP. 
A GENTLEMAN called his errand-boy one day, and 
ssid : “I want you to take this parcel toB—. You 
(will bave to hurry up, as you have only half an hour 


to catch the train. You won't be back till late, 
so here is sixpence for your dinner and sixpence 
for the train fare." About an hour after the master 
‘was surprised to see the boy return, “ Why, what's the 
* matter?” he asked. “Please, sir, I forgot which 
sixpence wus for wy dinner and which one for the 


fare.” 
“+ 


SOMETHING LIKE A HOLIDAY. 


‘Tue headmaster of a Leicester Board School was 
starting out the other morning to go to his occupation 
when he saw two tiny toddlers coming towards him. 
One of them stopped him. and said : “ Please, sir, Bill 


and Jack can't go to school this morning, because 
they're going to havea tooth out.” Failing to see why 
both should go to have one tooth pulled out, the 
master said : “But what's Bill (the elder of the two) 
going for?” “Please, sir, Bill's going to have his 
tooth out.” “Then what's Jack (the little one) going 
for?” “ Please, sir, ‘e's goin’ to ‘ear ‘im ‘oller,” was 
the reply. 


Answers to Charades. 
(See p. 350.) 
1. Footstool. 3. Assassin. 5. Announce, 


2, Waistooat, 4. The letter V. 6. Ivanhoe, 
pet. 


tion, to publish such works separately. Re- 
publication by authors on their own account 
‘must always be the subject of special 
arrangement before submitting their MSS. 


A. 8. K.—The articles on making a hand- 
‘camera appeared in the monthlv part for 
November, 1891, and those on making a 
half-plate stand-camera in weekly numbers 
822 (October 13, 1894), 825, 830, 831, and 
835. Thanks for your good wishes. 


AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. — We are © 


‘afraid the only method of producing 
coloured photographs at present lies in a 
more or less direct use of the good old- 
fashioned paint-box. It is true that 
coloured photographs are frequently pro- 
duced by amateurs, who-have not yet been 
successful in toning, but these are not by 
‘any means “in the colours of nature!” 


AN OLD READER.—We are sorry not to be 
able .to help “ an old reader,” but we have 
not seen paper or article, and we can’t be 
responsible for things appearing in other 
magazines. Your best plan, therefore, will 
be to write to the editor of the paper in 
question. It is impossible to answer your 
query under the circumstances. 


LirE IN THE OANADIAN NORTH-WR8T.— 
‘Very many readers have written to us for 
further details ;~but these latter the an- 
thor of the paper alone could well supply, 
and he docs not live in England. We 
cannot undertake to forward letters, as 
what may look to each individual writer 
avery simple matter is hardly that when 
nearly every post brings budgets of similar 
communications. We can but accurately 
and: practically describe the various pro- 
fessions and business avocations at home 
and abroad ; we cannot possibly undertake 
to obtain special appointments for our 
readers. That should be obvious to all. 


HL D. (Ashton-under-Lyne).—Yes, if up to 
our mark. Everything sent in to us, 
whether by amateur or professional, is 
judged on its merits. 


MoonRAKER (Swindon ).—1l. Ron yo are 
not too old, but yonr present acquirements 
would not carry you very far. Board 
School masters have to go through a 
reguldr course, first as pupil-teachers; and 
private schoolmasters have little chance 
nowadays unless they are university 
graduates. You could, of course, 
your chances, either by applying to some 
reputable scholastic agency or by adverti- 
sing; but the latter is uncertain and 
expensive. 

T. Puaiuiirs. — Several of the dealers in 
minerals, fossilsetc., advertise in“ Nature,” 
whieh you can buy at any railway book- 
at 


CoRINTHIAN.—You are not likely to get a 
doat so rigged, but you might write to Mr. 
Wilson, Yacht Agent, Sherwood Street, 
Regent Street, w., and ask him for his list 
of boate for hire. 


Corrrxe - MacHINE. — See “Graphs and 
Graph-Making” in the eighth part of our 
“Indoor Games.” 


W.G. W.—Bad eyesight will sto} from 
obtaining any situation in Tie 1 Royal 
Navy. 

Lego ‘Nearly all such books are value- 
less, and you give no particulars for 
identification. f Gnsut a veterini 
surgeon; there may be some reason for 
besides mere indispoeition. 

A Regper—lIt is a le; juestion, and 
shotia consults solleltdr as to the Local 

sion; but for many reasons seo bed 
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Steamer Diamond, which arrived yesterday from 
New Orleans, reports August 12, latitude 29° N., 
longitude 79° 20° W.. sighted a ‘piece of wreckage 
adrift with a man evidently clinging to it. Signalled 
‘American schooner-yacht Sea Nymph near by, which 
lowered # boat and picked him up. 

Bases was a clipping from an English 

shipping paper which I accidentally 
spied on the floor of the cabin of the self- 
same schooner yacht Sca Nymph, one other 
August day when she was not anywhere 
near the latitude and longitude therein 
mentioned. 

“That clipping,” said I to myself as I 
went on deck, “refers to a story whereof, 
like Desdemona, ‘by parcels I have some- 


HOW JACK WAS SAVED. 


By Dawson Stearns. 
(With a Drawing by J. BURNS.) 


thing heard, but not intentively.’ Now, I 
shall elicit it from Captain Dick if I can 
manage to do so.” 

Placing the clipping in my pocket I pro- 
ceeded to court his company, and interrogate 
him as to his adventures of rescue in general. 
To my delight he hit at once upon the story 
I had hoped to lead him up to: 

“The most interesting rescue at sea that 
ever I hada hand in,” said the captain, “was 
that boy we picked up adrift down off the 
Florida coast a year ago. Were you with us 
that cruise, Mr. Howard? No? Then it 
was Mr. Davidson who had the after star- 
board room that you have now, sir, and now 


Feome to remember it, he was the first to 
sight the poor fellow too. A rate good pair 
of eyes Mr. Davidson has! You know him, 
sir, of course? Yes,-he was on the pier at 
Newport when we got under way the other 
day; that’s what made me confuse him with 
you, sir. I have often wondered what might 
become of that boy, too. He was an uncom- 
monly likely lad, you know, and there was 
quite a bit of romance attached to it. Funny 
I can’t remember that fellow’s name. Say, 
Gibson ’—addressing the steward—“ what 
was that boy’s name that we picked up off 
the Florida coast there?” 
“ Arnison, I believe, sir— John Arnison,” 


- 


‘We could see that the boy never heard us."” 
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“Oh, yes ; his mother was a Norwegian or 
Swede, and his father a north-country 
Briton, and he had been born right here 
in New York. But I suppose Mr. Kelway 
has told you all about it long ago, sir,” re- 
marked Captain Dick inquiringly. 

I saw that Dick was itching to recount 
the narrative for my pleasure, and although 
Mr. Kelway, the owner of the Sea Nymph, 
had, of course, acquainted his friends with 
the story of this rescue in a general way, I 
did not wish to rob Dick of one iota of satis- 
faction in telling all the details as though 
they were perfectly new to me. In fact, it 
was not every day in the week one could get 
Dick Nelson to spin a yarn, and I would 
not have stopped him at it now even if I 
had had to dissemble a little, for I had 
studied His character well enough to know 
that he never offered to waste time in talk 
unless he had something ready to say, and 
invariably awaited his opportunity to say it 
until there would be a fair chance, free from 
the interruptions of sailing demands or the 
presence of company whom it might be con- 
sidered by some to be impolite to interrupt. 
Besides this, Dick was a rattling good 
talker when you got him started, as he was 
a rattling good worker and sailing master 
when there was work to be done. Conse- 
quently it was a pleasure to listen to him 
when he was in the mood to talk; and now, 
as there was absolutely nothing to be done 
but enjoy the day for the next hour or two, 
the yacht being on a long reach across 
Long Island Sound from Oyster Bay toward 
New Haven, with just enough air to keep the 
sails full, I proceeded to absorb the melli- 
fluous tones of my entertainer’s voice. I 
should say that I was the only passenger on 
the yacht at present, as the others of the 
party had preferred to return to Newport by 
rail, some of them also making a flying trip 
to New York. So I said that I had never 
heard the particulars of that affair, and 
wished he would tell me about it, at which 
encouragement Captain Dick proceeded : 

“Why, you know, sir, it was after one of 
the wickedest blows wé ever brought the 
Sea Nymph safely through, and it was just 
typical of what you are liable to run into 
down there occasionally. Mr. Kelway had 
had us away off to Yucatan, to take up a 
party of his scientific friends who had been 
exploring the interior there ; and right glad I 
was for one, sir, to get away from the place, 
for I don’t care much about that Gulf of 
Mexico navigation, and I guess those who 
know most about it care least, with all its 
variable currents, and hot fogs and calms, 
and squalls and low-lying reefs, like the place 
where the poor old Kearsarge beached her 
bones. But we had finally got well around 
the Florida Keys and were ready to lay our 
course up the coast, when I noticed that the 
barometer began to act sort of queer-like 
one day, and what with the feel of the air 
and all, I began to wish we had lots more 
sea room than we had been able to get 
behind us. You've probably been through 
some of those southern hurricanes, sir, and 
know how they come on; how the sky 
thickens up with desperate-looking clouds, 
shutting out the light and air of Heaven, and 
the sea birds go screaming in from seaward, 
iluttering their great wings in the sultry 
calm, and the shark and the dolphin dis- 
appear below and you can’t even see & 
tlying-fish skimming along, and the swell 
comes up heavier in a long laborious fashion 
with a greasy look to the surface, and cvery- 
thing gets so awfully still and calm that it 
docsn’t need any barometer at that stage of 
the proceedings to make a man get every- 
thing as snug as can possibly be made, alow 
and aloft, before the storm breaks. And 
then when the roar does break aad scoops 
up a track of mist over the blue water, and 
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the sea becomes a seething surface of foam, 
and there are just two or three lulls at first 
to give you a chance to look around and see 
how your craft is standing it!—oh, well, it 
was the same old style of hurricane they’ve 
had thereabouts ever since the Gulf Stream 
started, I suppose, and lucky the vessel that 
is sound enough and well-found enough to 
ride them out all right. 

“ It was early one afternoon that this par- 
ticular gale broke on us, and all that night 
there was only a chance by the red lightning 
to see whether we were on top of or under- 
neath the surface of the Atlantic, while the 
poor fellow lashed at the wheel was pretty 
nearly drowned more than once by the seas 
that swept us fore and aft.” 

Dick didn’t say anything about how he 
had been lashed himself in the rigging and 
stayed there all through it, as Mr. Kelway 
had not hesitated to tell me. 

“Well, sir, our steel rigging did hum again 
when the strain came on it as the yacht 
recovered herself from pretty nearly standing 
on her stern to almost turning a somersault 
forward again, much to the damage of old 
Gibson’s crockery there, and the main-top- 
sail was picked bolt by bolt from its gaskets 
until there wasn’t a thread of it left. ‘'here’s 
no need to tell about that sort of a gale to 
anyone that has been through it. We were 
simply blown everywhere and everyhow ex- 
cept out of the water, and if the yacht hadn’t 
been the very best kind of a sea boat she 
wouldn't be here now, sir, and that rescue 
never would have taken place. Neither 
would the rescue have taken place if it 
hadn’t been for the gale that wrecked the 
schooner the boy was sailing on, and so 
everything had to fit in, as it generally does 
in this life, if we only have sense enough to 
see it, though sometimes we have to live a 
good while after an event to see how things 
were made by Providence to dovetail together 
good and natural like. Isn’t that so, 
sir?” 

The reflection of philosophy induced 
Captain Dick to stretch his limbs and take 
a reassuring glance around the horizon ere 
he resumed: 

“It was the morning of the second day 
before we fairly got to rights again, and the 
sea had got to running regular with a steady 
wind that was strong enough for close reefs 
when we first ventured to get the yacht on 
@ course ; but the gale was gradually blowing 
itself out, and that afternoon I had just come 
on deck from a nap below, when one of our 
fellows for’ard, who used tc be on a New York 
pilot-boat, gave us the cry of : 

“+ Smoke, ho!’ 

“ Everybody was naturally anxious to see 
if we should meet any craft that had fared 
less fortunately than we did through the 
gale, so all hands watched for thc track of the 
steamer that had been sighted, and we hadn’t 
long to wait before we saw that she was 
coming up on our starboard quarter evidently 
heading to cross our course. 

“*Some tramp bound across from New 
Orleans or Galveston,’ says I; so we kept 
sight of her for an hour or more, and saw 
that she was steadily working ahead, but all 
the time getting closer, when I thoughtI 
noticed her show a signal. I called to the 
boy to fetch my glass, and I soon found that 
she wished to communicate with us. I had 
some difficulty in making out her flags at 
first, but pretty soon I saw that she had hove 
to and was waiting for us tocomeup, Then 
we got the signal to look-out for another 
party, and that I couldn’t understand. Mr. 
Davidser, however, had got up in the fore 
rigging with his glass, and presently sung 
out that he thought he saw some wreckage 
atloat between us and the steamer, which, 
owing to the way the sun was shining, would 
have been visible to thym long before we 


overtook it, and that was what she was 
making the fuss about. As soon as we 
could fairly make out the wreckage, 1 saw 
that there was a man or a boy clinging toa 
spar, and signalled the steamer that we 
would pick him up, so she bore away on her 
course, and was almost hull down again 
before we got a boat launched, and the yacht 
was all ready to wear around and pick it up 
under our lee after the boat’s crew should 
have got the poor fellow aboard. 

“As we got nearer to him we could see 
very distinctly that he was astride a spar 
that seemed to be a part of the mast of a 
schooner, and was holding on by the cross- 
trees, which floated a little above water 23 
the lower part of the mast was probably held 
under by some encumbrance. But the 
strange part of it was that the lad never 
heard us coming, and had, no doubt, been so 
intently watching the steamer that he wus 
completely disheartened at the idea of being 
left to his fate. You couldn’t blame him a 
being half crazy at the prospect, with that 
black smoke having come just near enough 
to give a hope of salvation and then dis- 
appearing, with only a straw, you might say, 
between him and certain death, and night 
coming on again within an hour or two. 
The mate had gone off in charge of the boat, 
and made rather a neat job of picking him 
up, but as the boat stole up behind him, ue 
could see through the glass that the boy never 
heard tt. Of course he hadn’t understood 
the signalling of the steamer, and never 
thought to look over his shoulder, so that the 
mate said when he first hailed him he 
jumped as if he had had a galvanic shock. 
What with exhaustion and his nerves being 
completely overstrung, he was more dead than 
alive when they did get him into the boat, 
and he said himeelf afterwards that he really 
didn’t know at first whether he had been 
drowned and gone to Heaven or what had 
happened to him. He couldn’t speak intelli- 
gently for a good while after we got him on 
board of the yacht, but when he had had 
some stimulants and good nourishing soup 
and a comfortable rub down and a nap in a 
dry berth, he did tell a story of a most re- 
markable escape. 

“ A peculiar thing happened, though, when 
that boy was being lifted on board. Of 
course he would have tumbled down on the 
deck like a bag of meal if some of us hadn't 
caught him, but just then Mr. Kelway’s niece. 
who was among the party on board, caught 
sight of his face, gave a scream, and fainted. 
When the ladies got her brought to, all she 
would say was that she believed it was the 
boy who had saved her from drowning down 
at Long Branch, the summer before. One time 
she had got beyond her depth, and would 
certainly have been carried out if this young 
man had not swom away and brought ner in, 
but he had immediately disappeared in the 
crowd, like the heroes you read about, and 
though they had advertised for him they had 
never been able to get sight of him from that 
day. Miss Laurie’s memory was perfectly 
correct, and the boy admitted the fact when- 
ever he was taxed with it, but that wasn’t 
until after he got able to be about again. 
Nor had he ever forgotten the appearance of 
Miss Laurie, though he hadn’t the slightest 
thing in the way of photograph or memento 
to remember her by, and it is hardly likely 
that either really expected to see the other 
again. Well, there's no accounting for how 
such things happen, but it was Jack’s own 
story that would form the principal centre- 
piece of this yarn if. it was ever printed by 
one-who knew how to put it together, and it 
was another piece of almost miraculous 
business. 

“Tt seems that he had got employment of 
some kind in connection with a cypres: 
lumber concern down in Florida, and had left 


a place up one of the rivers at a saw-mill to 
go down on a little schooner and along the 
coast to another establishment. The storm 
caught the schooner unprepared and blew 
her tosea. She was dismasted, and of course 
he was below in the cabin when the masts fell. 
The spars and sails blocked up the com- 
panion-way, so that he couldn’t possibly 
get out, and for twenty hours he was held a 
prisoner in that little cuddy-hole. During 
that time he heard a steamer whistle, heard 
the crew of the schooner make cries to some 
other vessel, and heard them being taken off, 
but was unable to make himself heard or to 
reach the deck. It would seem that he was 
deliberately abandoned to his fate, but the 
schooner’s crew have never been heard from 
since, so there is no doubt that they suffered 
later on to the full limit of Nature’s law for 
their heartlessness in leaving the lad. The 
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ship that took them off, whether she was a 
steamer or not, must have been lost with all 
hands, or we would have heard something 
about them before now. 

“The following day the boy managed to 
cut a hole in the side of the cabin and get on 
deck, only to find himself alone and adrift at 
the mercy of the elements, while the hole he 
had cut proved fatal to the schooner, for the 
seas washed through it, soon filled the cabin, 
and swamped the little vessel, leaving him to 
cling to one of the masts, which fortunately 
floated, just as we found him. It was aclose 
call for him, indeed, but of course Mr. Kelway 
took an interest in him and got him a very 
promising position, I have been told. When 
that steamer arrived across she reported having 
seen us making the rescue. I got a clipping 
of her report from an English paper and run 
across it again in my desk only to-day, sir, 
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which probably freshened it up in my 
memory.” 

“Is this the clipping?” said I. “I found 
it on the cabin floor just before I came on 
deck.” 

“Indeed, yes, and thank you, sir. I didn’t 
know (had lost it. But I have no doubt the 
lad will do well now, with Mr. Kelway to 
look after him.” 

“And I shouldn’t be surprised if Miss 
Laurie were taking a very kindly interest in 
him, too, from what I’ve heard,” I remarked, 
at which Captain Dick quickly commented : 

“Well, now, I’m glad to hear that, sir, for 
I sort of dreamed something of that sort at 
the time of his rescue; and to tell you the 
truth, sir, 1 was watching a good chance to 
get’news about such a thing myself. They 
weren't born to be drowned, I guess, neither 
one of ’em.” 


ETE OE 
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Ww the ship and the boat were 
nearing each other Cyril’s keen 
eyes had read the name “ Dom SEBASTIAG, 
Lissoa;”’ and, acting upon the hint thus 
given to him, he hailed in Portuguese, as 
he ran alongside of the Sebastian, a 
burly, black-bearded, hard-faced man 
who appeared to be the leading personage 
among the five or six figures that had 
crowded to the vessel's side, and were 
eyeing their unexpected visitor with evi- 
dent curiosity. 

But the boy’s hail remained un- 
answered, and the sailors were seen to 
whisper among themselves, while the big 
black-bearded man (whose dress showed 
him to be an officer) cast a doubtful glance 
around him, as if in quest of some one 
who might advise him what to do. In 
fact, it was plainly evident that Cyril's 
sudden apparition was a great surprise to 
allon board; and our hero fancied that 
he could detect signs of its being by no 
meana an agreeable one. 

Thinking that perhaps he had not been 
understood, the bold lad called out again, 
in his best Portuguese: 

“Good morning, Senhores! will you 
kindly heave me a rope?” 

“And who are you, pray, and where 
do you come from?" growled the mate 
—for such the big man appeared to be. 

“ Blown off Terceira, two days ago,” 
replied the lad promptly. “I’m an 
English boy, Cyril Smith, nephew of the 
great African traveller, Sir Reginald 
Horseley.” 

The last word seemed to act like magic. 
A murmur of surprise and satisfaction 
buzzed through the listening group, and 
the mate’s sullen face brightened visibly, 
as he gave orders for the hoisting-up of 
the boat and its inmate. 

He was promptly obeyed, and in a 
trice Cyril found himself safe on the 
schooner’s deck. 

But now that the unnatural excite- 
Ment was over which had so long sus- 
tained the failing powers of the famished 
and worn-out boy, his whole frame seemed 
to collapse at once, and he would have 
fallen to the deck, had not the mate's 
strong arm held him up. ; 

“Poor lad ! he must be almost starved,” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A STRANGE VESSEL. 


said Black-Beard, softening his bearish 
growl as much as he could; “and no 
wonder, if he’s been without any food for 
two days, as I suppose he has. Some o’ 
ye fetch him a bit of junk and biscuit— 
quick !"" 

It was coarse fare enough, but the 
starving lad was in no mood to be fas- 
tidious; and he made a hearty meal, 
which had just ended when the captain 
himself (aroused from his morning nap by 
the news of this unexpected arrival) came 
on deck to have a look at his new pas- 
senger. 

When Cyril first caught sight of him, 
it required all the boy’s rare self-com- 
mand to repress the cry of amazement 
that rose to his lips, certainly not 
without reason; for there before him 
stood the man of his dream, into whose 
form that of Pedro Martinez had appeared 
to change! The square, thickset build, 
the dark hair, the swarthy face lighted by 
a. single eye, the black, pointed moustache 
sprinkled with grey, and even the star- 
shaped mark on the left cheek—all were 
there ! 

It was not in human nature to witness 
such a coincidence wholly unmoved ; but 
Sir Reginald Horseley’s nephew had 
studied in a good school for learning to 
control his emotions, and he returned the 
Portuguese captain’s salute composedly 
enough. 

“You are welcome on board, Senhor 
Inglez,”” said Captain Valdez, with a 
smooth civility which contrasted very 
strangely with the rudeness of his mate, 
‘and I am glad to find that you have 
been properly cared for. Being myself in 
the African trade, I need hardly say that 
I have heard much of the most illustrious 
Senhor, your uncle, and that I have the 
greatest possible respect for him. Pray, 
what can I do to serve you?” 

In spite of the worthy captain's polite- 
ness, Cyril had been ungrateful enough 
to take a dislike to him at the very first 
glance, so sudden and so strong that it 
startled even himself. But he choked 
it down as best he might, and answered 
with equal courtesy : 

“Tt seems to me, Senhor Captain, that 
you have already done me the greatest 


service in your power by saving my life ; 
but if you can, without interrupting your 
voyage, land me on Terceira, or anywhere 
else in the Azores, I can answer for it 
that my uncle is not the man to forget 
such an obligation.” 

“The pleasure of doing a service to the 
noble Senhor Horseley would be quite 
sufficient in itself,” rejoined Valdez, with 
a.sleek courtesy which seemed strangely 
out of keeping with the character of a 
rough seaman; “and most gladly would 
I do as you wish, Senhor, were we on our 
homeward instead of our outward voyage. 
But the Azores are now far behind us, 
and we are bound for the West Indies; 
and, after being delayed as we have been 
by calms and baffling winds, we have 
really no time to lose in landing our 
cargo, if it is to be worth anything at all. 
However,” he added, as he saw Cyril's 
face cloud over at the last words, “I will 
consult with my officers, and see what I 
can do to meet your wishes. In the 
meantime, I am sure you must need rest ; 
and this deck-cabin here (which was 
occupied by our third mate, till we un- 
luckily lost him by fever on the coast of 
Africa) is quite at your service, if you 
wish to have a nap.” 

This offer was extremely welcome to 
the lad; for ‘the short and broken doze 
which had followed his long night of 
watching had wearied rather than re- 
freshed him. True, the “cabin” in 
question was little more than a hutch, 
and by no means over-clean; but, after 
two nights in an open boat, Cyril was not 
inclined to be particular. 

Tired as he was, however, it was some 
time ere he could compose himself to 
sleep ; for, apart from the excitement of 
his unhoped-for rescue from seemingly 
certain death, his new surroundings gave 
him ample food for serious reflection. 

The thought of the time which must 
elapse ere he could give his uncle any 
assurance that he was still alive, troubled 
him not a little; and his distrust of 
Captain Valdez, in spite of all the latter's 
civility and friendliness, was growing 
stronger and stronger, while the ap- 
pearance of the first mate, and such 
of the crew as he had seen, certainly did 
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nothing to lessen it. But, in our hero’s 
own words, he was “in for it now, and 
must just take things as they came;” 
and, fortified with this philosophic con- 
solation, he at length dozed off to sleep. 

When he awoke again, and stepped 
forth on deck, the first man that he saw 
was the hospitable captain himself. 

“T hope you have rested well, Senhor. 
I and my ofticers have consulted together, 
and I fear that we cannot turn back to 

- land you now; but when once we have 
reached the place where we discharge our 
cargo (which ought to be the affair of a 
few days, with this wind) we have nothing 
to do but "bout ship, and go east again, 
and then we can put you ashore at which- 
ever of the islands you please; andin the 
meantime, pray consider yourself as in 
your own house—we will do all we can 
to make you comfortable on board. Hey, 
Pablo!” (this to the cabin-boy) “ that 
coffee here! I thought a cup of coffee 
might refresh you after your fast, Senhor, 
and I can warrant it good.” 

It certainly was, and Cyril felt all the 
better for it; and when he had had a 
good wash, and put on a clean shirt lent 
him by Valdez—no small refreshment 
after having his clothes on for two days 
and nights on end, he felt, in his own 
phrase, “quite another man,” and was 
almost inclined to reproach himself for 
his seemingly causeless distrust of a man 
who was so eager to do him every 
possible kindness. 

But, blame himself as he might, that 
distrust remained as strong as ever; and 
when Cyril, before going to sleep that 
night, reviewed in his own mind all that 
he had seen on board, he could not but 
own that his misgivings were not wholly 
without warrant. 

The captain, indeed, was friendliness 
itself; but his scrupulous politeness was 
so strangely at variance with his appear- 
ance and occupation, that Cyril mentally 
set him down as “ too civil by half.” The 
first mate had the face of a born burglar, 
and the thin, crafty, weasel-like visage of 
the second mate (whom our hero had 
seen at dinner in the cabin) was still less 
reassuring. Moreover, the boy's travels 
had taught him enough of seafaring 
matters to make him aware that this 
vessel carried an unusual number of 
hands for her size; and the hands them- 
selves were a strange medley of half a 
dozen different nations-—Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, Maltese 
half-castes, and even Greeks from the 
Levant. 

“Tf there were any pirates left now,” 
thought he, “I should say I’d got aboard 
one, for all these fellows are as like it as 
one pea’s like another; but by Uncle 
Reggie’s account (and he ought to know) 
that little game's pretty well played out 
nowadays.” 

Nor was this all. To the English boy— 
as shrewd a lad as ever breathed—the 
manner of his first reception on board 
seemed as suspicious as everything else. 
That his coming had been utterly un- 
welcome to the whole ship's company, and 
that it was only the mention of his re- 
nowned uncle’s name which had worked 
the marvellous change that he had wit- 
nessed, he needed no one to tell him ; but 
he did not for & moment suppose such 
fellows as his present companions capable 
of feeling a spark of enthusiasm. either for 
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Horseley's feats as an explorer, or for his 
character as aman. The hope of a rich 
reward for saving the great traveller's 
nephew was 2 much more probable ex- 
planation of the mystery; but the wary 
lad secretly suspected—though he could 
not himself have told why—that this was 
not the only, or even the principal, motive 
of their strange behaviour. 

“There's something wrong about all 
this, though I don’t know what,’’ mused 
Cyril; “and then, too, if this vessel is in 
the African trade, how comes she to be 
bound for the West Indies ?”’ 

The captain was already on deck when 
Cyril came out next morning, and, after 
greeting the boy as politely as usual, hoe 
began to inquire about the lad’s ac- 
quaintance with Major Mendez, whose 
name had been found painted on the 
stern-locker of Cyril's boat, and who, as 
the greatest Portuguese traveller of the 
day, was naturally known by reputation 
at least to every man on board. But 
when Cyril answered that he and his 
uncle had been staying in the Major's 
house at the time of the mishap, Valdez 
looked thoughtful, and made no reply. 

That day, and the next, passed without 
any event of importance. The weather 
remained tine, but the schooner's progress 
was not very rapid, the wind continuing 
light, and seeming to be gradually dying 
away altogether. Meanwhile Cyril—who 
was little inferior to his famous uncle in 
his power of adapting himself to cireum- 
stances, and of making friends with every 
one that he met—scraped acquaintance 
with every man on board, told the entire 
story of his solitary boat voyage to the 
wondering seamen, cracked jokes with 
the morose first mate, exchanged tales of 
travel with the cunning second, and held 
long talks with the friendly captain him- 
self about the various attracticns of 
Lisbon, which the boy already knew by 
heart. 

But Cyril was not long in perceiving 
that the sullen taciturnity of the two 
mates, and the impenetrable caution of 
the worthy captain, made it impossible for 
him to learn anything definite about this 
mysterious vessel. From the officers he 
could hardly extract a word; and though 
Captain Valdez himself always assumed 
a tone of perfect frankness in speaking to 
him, and talked fluently and glibly enough, 


yet, when their chat was over, Cyril 
invariably found himself, as regarded 
everything that he really wished to know, 
just as wise as he was before. 

Thus matters stood, when, on the fourth 
morning, the breeze died away, and there 
was a dead calm—a mischance which 
seemed to affect the whole ship’s company 
more deeply than might have been ex- 
pected. The sailors “whistled for the 
wind"’ as indefatigably as if they were 
practising for a concert, and the captain 
and mates tramped up and down the 
deck like caged tigers, muttering curses 
under their breath. 

For two days the calm lasted, and then 
the wind sprang up again; but it was 
light and fitful, and hindered them by its 
constant shifting quite as much as it 
helped them. Themen grumbled openly, 
and Valdez appealed in vain to every 
saint in the Portuguese calendar. 

At length, on the third day, the wind 
strengthened ; but it was still light 
and variable, and for a week to come 
their daily average was far from satisfac- 
tory. By this time Cyril was quite at 
home on board, and his suspicions, though 
still as strong as ever, had been thrown 
somewhat into the background by his 
interest in these strange shipmates, while 
his anxiety to communicate with his uncle 
(which would have been far greater had 
he known that Sir Reginald was then 
hovering between life and death) was to 
some extent allayed by the captain’s pro- 
mise to send on a letter for him as soon 
as any chance offered. 

At length the wind shifted fairly aft, 
and became strong enough to send them 
along at a pretty good rate. Everyone 
was in good humour, and Cyril him- 
self would have been the gayest of all, 
had not his high spirits been suddenly 
checked by a very strange and startling 
incident. 

One night he awoke with a start, and 
an instinctive feeling that something was 
wrong. The night was so dark that he 
could see nothing; but all at once he 
heard a fearful cry—a cry as of one in 
mortal pain or terror—which seemed to 
come from some spot far below him, as 
if it rose from the very depths of the sea. 
Then came the dull sound of a heavy 
blow—and all was still! 

(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 
OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “Our Home in the Silver West,” “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The C. uise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas,’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A BARRIER OF VOLCANIC FIRES.—IN DARKNESS AND IN GLOOM. 


VEN had snow and hail not been falling, 
yet, so deep and dark were the clouds 
above and around them, and so closely did 
they hug theplain, that it would have been 
impossible to have found the trail of the 
missing men across the hard snow. 

One thing was evident enough—namely, 
that, seeing the on-coming storm, they had 
fled to the shelter of the rocks, or to some 
cave not a great way off, never imagining 
it would be impossible for the mountain 
party to find them. 

They had not reckoned on the falling 
snow. 


Hours and hours flew by, but the storm 
continued, and although the thunders and 
lightnings had ceased for a time, a low 
moaning wind had commenced to sweep 
up the valley from the bottom, driving 
before it the powdery snow in clouds, and 
almost suffocating Jansen and his party 
where they sat huddling together for 
warmth. 

It would be death by suffocation—it 
would be burial ative. 

Thus thought everyone in that wretched 
group. But no one spoke. Every soul 
seemed sunk in despair. 

As for Frank, he was thinking of his 
little cosy home in Southsea, far away in 
England. It would be winter there, and 
probably at this very moment his mother 
and sister would be sitting by the fire 
thinking of him. Then the thoughts 
shaped themselves into the semi-reality 
of adream. He had landed in England. 
He had reached the garden gate of the 
beautiful suburban cottage, and, all un- 
announced, was walking towards the door, 
when it was suddenly thrown open and 
out rushed his sister. 

“Frank ! Frank !"’ she cried in ecstasy. 

“Frank! Frank!" Yes, some one was 
undoubtedly calling him by name. 


But it was Tom, not his sister, and he. 


was being roughly shaken by the shoulder. 

He awoke now, and opened his tired 
eyes. 

Had he slept but a little more deeply, 
he would never have awakened again in 
this weary world. . 

“Frank, lad, get up at once. 
saved. Here is Dash!" 

Yes, there was Dash sure enough, 
dancing round them all and apparently 
half wild with joy. 

“Go home, boy, go home,” 
Jansen. 

The dog cast one upward glance at his 
master, then, with a little impatient yap, 
started off ahead of them, and Jansen 
and his party followed. 

In ten minutes’ time, or a little over, 
the half-frozen men stood together in a 
cave at the foot of a high, ice-clad cliff. 

They were snow-blind,* however, and 
it was fully an hour before they were able 
to see anything around them very dis- 
tinctly, despite the fact that the cave was 


We are 


cried 


* In snow-blindness of a temporary character, one 
can see out of doore, but not withiu. 


lit up with Jansen’s portable electric 
lights. It was the first time, indeed, that 
there had been any oceasion to use them. 

But though they had been unable to 
sec distinctly, they could hear, and one of 
the first questions asked was this : 

“Where is Coz?" 

“Ts he not here?” 

“No, no, he went out with Dash to 
search for you. He would not be denied.” 

“Then,” said Jansen reverently and 
earnestly, “ let us pray that Heaven may 
help him, for I fear that we cannot.” 

Once, however, the mate went out just 
a little way, but was almost blown back 
into the cave. Even the dog Dash would 
not now face that fearful blizzard. There 
is no bravery, probably, greater than that 
of ndog. He is ever ready: and willing 
to lead a forlorn hope if there is but half 
a chance to win, but in such a case as the 
present Dash knew it was certain death 
to venture even a hundred yards beyond 
the mouth of the cave. 

The blizzard had come on very sud- 
denly. It was a rushing, whirling wind, 
with a temperature down below zero, that 
went swirling across valleys and plains, 
but coming from seaward. Yet it caught 
up the snow-flakes and the freshly fallen 
snow, and broke them into an ice-dust 
that no human being could have inhaled 
without almost instant suffocation. 

It raged for hours, and though during 
every lull the mate and the men went to 
the mouth of the cave and raised a wild 
“*Coo-ee-eee-ee!"’ that might have been 
heard a mile away, and although guns 
were fired at intervals, there was no 
response. If poor Coz had heard the sounds 
at all it must have been with dying ears. 

For he was never seen again alive 
or dead, though search next morning 
was made in all directions. So now 
there was neither a Coz nor a Boz. 
Their lives, however, teach one lesson, 
that they were human after all, and that 
gratitude may dwell even in the breast of 
& savage. 

The wind and the blizzard passed away, 
and it grew much lighter, with a breeze 
from the sea. This was nothing more than 
Jansen expected would happen, so after a 
good rest and a good breakfast, he de- 
termined to start back on the homeward 
journey. 

He told Frank and Tom of his inten- 
tions in the first place. 

“ Fain,” he said, ‘would I have pene- 
trated farther into these regions, but it 
would be folly now to attempt it; indeed, 
it would mean ruin and death, with such 
terrible forces arrayed against us. 

“Look yonder,” he added, “at the 
blackness and darkness that is rolled up 
on the southern horizon ; see those forked 
tongues of fire that dart from the cone of 
that largest volcano. Beyond these, 
Frank, lies the Garden of Eden, let me 
call it, but that hill is the angel with 
sword of fire, that is set there to guard the 
gates.” 

-Then he laughed lightly, almost happily. 


“We have done more, however, lads. 
than any traveller has ever done before in 
these regions, or may do for many year 
to come. Oh, my ambition is not satisfied. 
AIL I have learned and all the observa. 
tions that you have seen me making day 
after day, sometimes even hour after 
hour, shall be laid before the savants of 
Paris, of London, and my own dear 
country, if——" 

“Tf what, sir?” 

“If we are spared to get back, dear 
innocent.” 

“Think you, sir, that——” 

“Oh, I dare think nothing impossible 
in regions like these. Listen!"’ 

A low rumbling noise seemed to come 
up from the very ground on which thes 
stood. The earth trembled beneath thew. 
and huge masses of ice and snow fell from 
the clitis and the hills. 

“Come out into the open, mate,” cried 
Jansen, “ and finish packing here.” 

The men were trembling even as the 
earth was. 

But the explorer himself continued 
calm and placid. 

“Yes,” he said, with a happier smile, 
as he threw himself on the snow, ‘ when 
we fet back, we shall first visit Sydney—| 
shall have nothing to tell there. Some 


- specimens I shall leave, and then sail for 


your merrie England. Ha! ha! for the 
merriness. Your England that can gic 
to poor Norway many points and bez 
her in mist and fog and gloom. 

“When we get to England, and vor 
shall see your mother—ah! yon laue! 


now—we shall voyage on round to your 
great metropolis—the metropolis of tit 
world, I grant you, though a grey and 3 


dirty one. But then shall your wise meu 
of the East, your literary and your 
scientific and journalistic scarabet, gathe: 
around me, poor little me—poor ambitious 
little Jansen Shoolberg. To fétes I shal 
be invited, to dinners, to lectures. Bah! 
T hate them all. 

“*You have much knowledge to im- 
part,’ the savants will say, ‘you shall 
be made a Fellow. But you will. «f 
course, lay all your knowledge before the 
Society ?’ 

«I will laugh in my sleeve. 

“«The world,’ I will answer, ‘sha! 
know alland everything in good time: but. 
gentlemen, to quote your own true littl 
proverb: “Charity should begin at home.” 
So when I have rested for a year in my ow" 
bright bracing home in the far north 0! 
Norway, when I have restored my health. 
and am like the eagles renewed in s:: 
and years; when I have fitted out a lary 
and finer expedition, with two ships insteai 
of one; when I have manned these vessel: 
and am ready to start once more to sti 
the Antarctic Pole, and to open up tot! 
world of commerce and science one of th 
least known and largest continents in thy 
world, then will I lecture once in Londe: 
and once in Paris. Were I to do so befor. 
then, gentlemen, the fruits of my discoveri~ 
would be filched froin my grasp. Others 


and not I, would reap the golden harvest, 
the seeds of which have been sown by me 
alone.’ 
“+ Would’st thou,’ so the helmsman answered, 
‘Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprelend its mystery.’ 


“ After this, Frank, they will permit me 
to go.” 


“ Allis ready, sir, for the start,” said the 
mate, coming forward and touching hiscap. 

« Then let us begin our march, mate, at 
once.” 

The very dogs seemed impatient now. 
Dash went feathering on ahead, while, 
again and again, Blooie leapt up in an 
almost excited state to salute his master, 
as if to hurry him on. 

Tam unwilling to admit, as some believe, 
that dogs have a kind of prescience of evil 
tocome. Their knowledge in thisdirection 
is more apparent than real, but, in their 

‘own particular sphere, they sometimes 
reason more wisely than do human beings, 
and it is not impossible that they may be 
possessed of a sense of which, being absent 
in us, we can form no comprehension. 

Our heroes hurried onwards as quickly 
as possible. 

Meanwhile even Jansen himself began 
to look grave and earnest, and frequently 
he glanced backwards at the awful black- 
ness in the south. But he spoke but little. 


They reached the camping-ground which 
they had occupied before in good time. 
But by this, to their horror, the earth 
began once more to shake and tremble, 
and many reports were heard sharper and 
louder than artillery. 

The clouds were now seen to be ad- 
vancing quickly towards them. 

“Men,” cried Jansen, after they had 
rested for awhile and partaken of a hurried 
meal, “there is danger in yonder clouds, 
and this danger we must do our best to 
avoid. We cannot rest here long—we 
cannot camp where there is no shelter. 
But by the great frozen lake side is a cave 
that I had only barely time to peep into. 
In this we will be safe, and though the 
journey thereto is a rough one, knowing 
the route as I do now, we can, I think, 
reach it in four hours’ time at most.” 

The mate started up, and the men 
quickly followed his example. 

“ We are ready, sir, when—' 

His voice was drowned by the crash of 
subterranean thunder. 

In another minute they were hurrying 
on towards the distant lake, making all 
the speed they could, for their very lives 
depended on this. 

In cases of earthquake shocks, near to 
rocks or in caves are not the best places 
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for shelter... Even in Biblical times the 
people knew this, and used to hie them to 
the open plains in times of such danger 
as that our heroes were now encountering. 
But to stay here in the open, exposed 
perhaps to another great snow blizzard, 
would be but to court death in one of its 
most awful forms. 

On and on and on until within but an 
hour’s journey of the cave at the foot of 
the valley. 

Would they ever reach it ? 

This seemed doubtful for more reasons 
than one. The men were no longer walk- 
ing; they were but tottering along, and 
even those who had not the sledge to drag 
seemed utterly worn out with fatigue. 

“ Halt!” cried Jansen, at last. 

The men threw themselves on the ground 
at the word, and I believe that many of 
them would have preferred dying just 
where they lay. 

“Mate!” said Jansen, “get out the 
medicine.” 

“The medicine, sir?” 

“ Well, you call it rum. We have made 
no application to it as yet, but now—well, 
mate, if you will have it ship-shape, we 
shall splice the main brace.” 

“Sit up, men,” cried the mate now, 
“we're going to splice the main brace, lads. 
Come, Thompson—to one of the black 
fellows—don’t you go to sleep; if you do 
you may wake in heaven, but never on 
earth again.” 

The reclaimed savage sat up and 
grinned : 

“Tnot shuah, sah, I not twite (quite) 
shuah, I wouldn't lathah (rather) be in 
heaven dan heah, sah.” 

After the splicing of the main brace the 
men lit their pipes, and Jansen, despite 
the threatening appearance of the sky, 
the constant trembling of the earth, and 
frequent internal thunderings, determined 
to let them have a brief rest. 

Meanwhile, except for the frequent and 
alarming detonations, which were in- 
variably followed by tremblings of the 
earth, the silence was as ominous as the 
gathering gloom. 

The sun, which had been glaring down 
through the yellow fof, began now to 
assume a deep orange hue, then it seemed 
to turn into blood. 

In 8 few minutes more it would be 
swallowed up entirely in the rapidly 
advancing, rolling clouds of inky 
blackness. 

“ Now, men, we'll march again!” 

“Hurrah!”’* cried the mate. “ Hurrah! 
lads. This is the last spell. Cheerily 
doeg it. We'll get safely across the lake 
to-morrow ? Hurrah!” 


© Hurrah! in this instance, is a sca or boating 
phrase meaning “Hurry up.” 
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The men marched more merrily now, 
but the darkness seemed to increase every 
minute, and the sun was now out of sighs 
entirely. 

They were still about two hundred yards 
from the cave at the valley foot, and not 
a stone’s throw from the lake itself, when 
a bright flash of lightning quivered for 
some seconds around the heads of tho 
courageous little party. It was followed 
almost immediately by an appalling peal 
of thunder, and the darkness secimed 
more intense now. 

Only a hundred yards farther, and they 
would be in comparative safety. 

But worse was to happen, for now 
ashes and sand began to fall around 
them. 

It is in emergencies such as these that 
the soul of genius seems to develop and 
soar. 

Only a hundred yards, but could they 
drag the sledge there? Once more the 
men seemed ready to give up. Two, 
indeed, had already sickened and ruc- 
cumbed. They had been laid tenderly on 
the sleigh, and a man walked alongside, 
to prevent their falling off. 

“Mate,” cried Jansen, “there isn't 0 
moment to lose. I am already getting 
bewildered. I must find the cave. How 
much thin line have you?” 

“ About a hundred-and-fifty yarda, sir.”’ 

“Out with it mate, quick. Now pay it 
out. But do not let it be too slack. 
When I have found the cave I will shout, 
then follow the line, rounding in the slack 
of it till you find me. Meanwhile, let the 
men rest.” 

He picked up the end of the line, and 
next moment had disappeared in the 
darkness, the sand and ashes falling 
thickly around him. 

Somehow, when their leader left them, 
a deeper gloom settled down on the 
minds of all. 

And long, very long indeed, did the 
time seem. 

Would they never, never hear Jansen's 
welcome shout, that should be the signal 
for them to start ? 

‘When nearly a quarter of an hour had 
passed away, and nothing was heard 
except the rumbling of distant thunder, 
the anxiety of the men and their officers 
became extreme. 

Meanwhile, thick and fast fell the ashes 
and sand, and by this time the pure white 
snow was covered, and this but increased 
the darkness and gloom. 

Still no cry—no welcome shout. 

The line, moreover, that had been tau’ 
was now more slack. 

“T fear the worst,” said the mate. 

And hope seemed to fly from cverz 


heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Harotp Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” ete. ete. 


T™ Triple Alliance, the formation of which 

has just been described, was destined to 
be no mere form of speech or empty display 
of friendship. The members had solemnly 
sworn to stand by each other, whatever 
happened, and the manner in which they 


CHAPTER II.—THE PHILISTINES. 


carried out their resolve, and the important 
consequences which resulted from their co:- 
certed actions, will be made known to the 
reader as our story progresses. 

Poor Mugford certainly seemed likely to 
be a heavy drag on the association;-he was 


constantly tumbling into trouble, and needing 
to be pulled out again by those who had 
promised to be his friends. 

An instance of this occurred on the day 
following Diggory’s arrival at the Birches. 
He and Vance had gone down after mornin: 

tec’. 
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OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 
SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 
Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxett, ».4., B.10s. (Lond.). 
Allegro non troppo. 


1. ’'msure you'll hear with pleasure, To 
2. We're proud of one de-bat-er, The 


oc-cu- py our leisure, We've form’dabig so-ci -e-ty, de-bat-ingonce a week; And ev’ry blessed fel-low Who'd 
image of his pa - ter, Who’s got aseat in Parliament: he’s reckon’d quite a dab. We've speakers whoto atoms Gould 


A scru-pu-lous-ly fair man, Has 


talk or bawl or bellow, | Has joined us, and considers it a pri-vi - lege to sp ! 
The House of Lords we cherish—We've 


smash your Burkes & Chathams, They’ve such agift of or-a-t’ry and talent for the “¢ 


been e - lect-ed Chairman, And he from strict im-par-ti- al - i - ty will never budge: If on a row we border, 
said it shall not perish By thumping big ma-jor - i - ties of nearly four to one. Some urge for our a-dop-tion 
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cries out “ Order! Order!” Of 
scheme of Local Option, 


Parliament’ry terms he is 


an ad-mir - a - ble judge. 
And then they move the closure, but they find it can’t be done. 


cheer - = = 
Pit Allegro 


et 


With a 


pare eerr es 


“Hear! Hear! Hear!” anda ‘Hear! Hear! Hear!” Our scorn 


we show with an 


Se a Lacs fre 


ben marcato 


— 


a ——. 


Sa 


(Spoken) 


“Oh! Oh! Oh!” But ap-plause with 


a “Hear! Hear! Hear!” 


With a 


“ Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear!” 


| 
——— 
i 


3. 


We've got o fierce Hom2 Ruler 
(I wish he would be cooler !) 


His adjectives are copious and _ his 
epithets are strong; 
His brogue is quite delicious, 
Although his grammar's vicious, 
And all his facts are fictions and his 
history is wrong. 
Another oft delights, sir, 
To talk on Woman's Rights, sir, 
While all the time we find it hard to 
see quite what he means; 
And then he waxes frantic, 
And now and then romantic, 
Although this champion of the sex is 
only in his teens! 


Cnonvs. 


4, 


For reasons sound if rambling 
We've quite condemned all gambling, 
From baccarat and Monte Carlo down 
to penny whist ; 
While all see some objection 
To Free Trade or Protection, 
And arguments are emphasised with 
shakings of the fist. 
We send to shores exotic 
All men unpatriotic, 
And shout the praise of England in o 
rhetoric unique. 
But still there is no danger; 
We're glad to see the stranger, 
So hope you'll come yourself some day 
and see and hear us speak ! 


Cuorvs. 
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school into what was called the play-room, 
to partake of two more of the latter’s mince- 
pies, and on their return to the schoolroom 
found a crowd assembled round Acton, who, 
seated on the top of a small cupboard, which 
always served as'a judicial bench, was hear- 
ing a case in which Mugford was the de- 
fendant, while Jacobs and another boy named 
Cross appeared as plaintiffs. 

The charge was that the former was in- 
debted to the latter for the sum of half-a- 
crown, which he had borrowed towards the 
end of the previous term, in two separate 
amounts of one shilling and eighteen pence, 
promising to repay them, with interest, 
immediately after the holidays. The money 
had been expended in the purchase of a dis- 
reputable old canary-bird, for which Noaks, 
the manservant, had agreed to find board and 
lodging during the Christmas vacation ; now, 
when the creditors reminded Mugford of his 
obligations, they found him totally unable to 
meet their demands for payment. 

“Now, look here,” said Acton, addressing 
the defendant with great severity, “no hum- 
bug—how much money did you bring back 
with you?” 

“ Well, I had to pay my brother before I 
came away for my share in a telescope we 
bought last summer, and then ——” 

“Bother your brother and the telescope ! 
Why can't you answer my question? How 
much money did you bring back with you?” 

“ Only five bob.” 

“Then why in the name of Fortune don’t 
you pay up?” 

“ Because I had to pay all that to Noaks 
for bird-seed.” 

“ D'you mean to say that that bird ate five 
shillings’ worth of seed in four weeks?” 

“Well, so Noaks says; he told me he'd 
kept scores of birds in his time, but he'd 
‘never seen one so hearty at its grub before.’ 
Those were the very words he used, and he 
said it was eating nearly all the day, and 
that’s one reason why it looks such a dowdy 
colour, and never sings.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, if you believe all 
Noaks tells you, you’re a fool; but that’s 
no reason why these two chaps should be 
done out of their money—so now, how are you 
going to pay them ?”” 

“Tf they only wait till pocket-money’s 
given out ——”’ began Mugford. 

“Oh no, we sha’n’t!" interrupted Cross ; 
“he only gets sixpence a week, and he’s 
always breaking windows and other things, 
and having it stopped.” 

There seemed only one way out of the 
difficulty, and that to put, as it were, an execu- 
tion into Mugford’s desk, and realise a certain 
amount of his private property. 

“Look here,” said Acton, “he must sell 
something. Now, then,” he added, turning 
to the defendant, “ just shell out something 
and bring it here at once, and we'll have an 
auction.” 

The boy walked off to his desk, and after 
rummaging about in it for some little time, 
returned with a miscellaneous collection of 
small articles in his arms, which he proceeded 
to hand up one by one for the judge's 
inspection. 

“ What's this?” 

“Oh! it’sa book that was given me on my 
birthday, called ‘Lofty Thoughts for Little 
Thinkers.’ ” 

“Lofty grandmother!” said Acton im- 
patiently. “ What else have you got?” 

“ Well, here’s a wire puzzle, only I think a 
bit of it’s lost, and the clasp of a cricket belt, 
and old Dick Rodman’s chessboard and some 
of he men, and some stuff for chilblains, 
and” 

“Oh, dry up!” interrupted Acton; ‘ what 
bosh! Who d’you expect would buy any of 

‘ut rubbish ? “Look here, we'll give you till 
v dinner, and unless you find something 
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sensible by then, we shall come and hunt for 
ourselves.” 

“That's just like Mug,” said Jack Vance 
to Diggory, as the group of boys slowly 
dispersed. “He's always doing something 
stupid, but I suppose as we made that 
alliance we ought to try and help the beggar 
somehow.” 

They followed their unfortunate comrade 
to his desk, which, when opened, displayed a 
perfect chaos of ragged books, loose sheets of 
paper, broken penholders, pieces of string, 
battered cardboard boxes, and other rubbish. 

“Took here, Mug, what have you got to 
sell? You'll have to fork out something.” 

“I don't know,” returned the other mou-n- 
fully, stirring up the contents of the desk as 
though he were making a Christmas pudding. 
“T’ve got nothing, except—well, there’s this 
book of Poe’s: ‘ Tales of Adventure, Mystery, 
and Imagination '—and my clasp-knife, and 
perhaps some one would buy these fret-saw 
patterns, or this dog-chain.” 

He turned out two or three more small 
articles, and laid them on the form. 

“ Are there any of these things you particu- 
larly wish to keep?” asked Diggory, “‘ because, 
if so, Vance and I'll bid for them, and then 
you can buy them back from us again, when 
you've got some more money.” 

“That’s awfully kind of you,” answered 
Mugford, brightening up. “I tell you what 
I should like to keep, and that’s my clasp- 
knife and the book; they’re such jolly 
stories. ‘The Pit and the Pendulum ’ always 
gives me bad dreams, and ‘The Premature 
Burial’ makes you feel certain you'll be 
buried alive.” 

“ All right, and did you bring a cake back 
with you?” 

« Yes.” 

“Well, then, sell that first, and you can 
share our grub.” 

The auction was held directly after dinner. 
The cake fetched a shilling, and Diggory and 
Vance bid ninepence each for the book and 
pocket-knife, and so Mugford came out of his 
difficulty without suffering any further loss 
than what was afterwards made good again 
by the generosity of his two comrades. 
They, for their part, made no fuss over this 
little act of kindness, but handed the book 
and clasp-knife over to Mugford without 
waiting for the money, and little thinking 
what an important part these trifling posses- 
sions would play in the subsequent history of 
the Triple Alliance. 

The sale had not long been concluded, and 
the little community were preparing to obey 
Acton’s order to “ Come outside!” when the 
latter rushed into the room fuming with 
Tage. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed; ‘what do you 
think that beast of a Noaks-has done? Why, 
he’s gone and put ashes all over our slide!” 

In their heart of hearts everyone felt 
decidedly relieved at this announcement ; 
still it was necessary, at all events, to 
simulate some of their leader’s wrath, and 
accordingly there was a general outcry 
against the offender. 

“Oh, the cad!”—“What an awful 
shame ! ’—“ Let’s tell Blake! ” ete., etc. 

“Who is Noaks?” asked Diggory. “Is he 
that sour-looking man who brings the boots 
in every morning?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” answered Vance; “he 
hates us all—partly, I believe, because his 
son's & Philistine. I wonder old Welsby 
doesn’t get another man.” 

“ His son’s a what?” asked Diggory; but 
at that moment Acton came marching round 
the room ordering everyone out into the 
playground, and Jack Vance hurried off to 
get his cap and muffler without replying to 
the question. 

Sliding was out of the question, and the 
“House of Lords” having amused them- 


selves for a time by capturing small boys 
and throwing them into the snow-drif, 
some one remarked that it would be good fun 
to build a snow man, which proposition was 
received with acclamation, and all hands 
were soon hard at work rolling the big balls 
which were to form the base of the statue. 
As the work progressed the interest in it 
increased, and the more so when Diggorr 
suggested that the figure should be supposed 
to represent the obnoxious Noaks, and that 
the company could then relieve their feelings 
by pelting hiseftigy as soon as it was com- 
pleted. Everyone was pleased with the 
project, and even Acton, who, as a rule, 
would never follow up any plan which was 
not of his own making, took special pains to 
cause the snow man to bear some likeness to 
the original. He had just, by way of a 
finishing touch, expended nearly half a penny 
bottle of red ink in a somewhat exaggerated 
reproduction of the fiery hue of Noaks's 
nose when the bell rang for afternoon 
school, and the bombardment was obliged 
to be postponed until the following day. 

It was no small trial of patience being thu: 
obliged to wait nearly twenty-four hours 
before wreaking their vengeance on the 
effigy; still, there was no help for it, the 
boys bottled down their feelings, and when 
at last the classes were dismissed, and the 
Duxcried “ Come on, you fellows!” everyone 
obeyed the summons willingly enough. 
There had been a slight thaw in the night. 
and the statue stood in need of some trifling 
repairs. Acton suggested, therefore, that 
the half-hour before dinner should be devoted 
to putting things to rights, and in making 
some small additions in the shape of pebble- 
for waistcoat buttons, and other trifling 
adornments. 

Mr. Welsby kept the boys at the table for 
nearly a quarter of an hour after the meal 
was finished, talking over his plans for the 
coming term, and when at last he finished. 
there was a regular stampede for the play- 
ground. Acton was leading the rash; he 
dashed through the garden doorway, and 
then stopped dead with an exclamation of 
dismay. All those who followed, as thes 
arrived on the spot, did the same. Every 
vestige of the snow man, which had been 
left barely an hour ago standing such a 
work of art, had disappeared; certainly a 
portion of the pedestal still remained, look- 
ing like the stump of an old, decayed tooth. 
but the figure itself had been thrown down, 
trodden flat, and literally stamped out of 
existence! 

The little crowd stood for a moment 
speechless, gazing with wobegone expres 
sions on their faces at the wreck of their hopes 
and handiwork ; then the silence was broken 
by a subdued chuckle coming from the other 
side of the wall on their left, and everyone, 
with a start, and sudden clenching of fists, 
cried simultaneously : “The Philistines!" 

The words had hardly been uttered, when. 
above the brickwork, appeared the head and 
shoulders of a boy, a size or so bigger thar 
Acton; a dirty-looking brown bowler hast 
was stuck on the very back of his head, ani 
rammed down until the brim rested on 
the top of his ears; and it will be quiic 
sufficient to remark that his face was 11 
exact keeping with the manner in which ht 
wore his hat. Once more everybody gat+ 
vent to their feelings by another involuntar: 
ejaculation : “‘ Young Noaks!"’ 

The stranger laughed, pulled a face, whict:. 
as far as ugliness went, was hardly an 
provement on the one Nature had alres 
bestowed upon him, and then pointed movi- 
ingly at the remains of the masterpiece. 

His triumph, however, was short-live. 
Jack Vance, ashe left the house, had cau:h: 
up 4 double handful of snow, which he bsd 
been. pressing into a hard ball as he ra: | 


down the path, determining in his own mind 
to be the first to open fire on the snow man. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he flung the 
missile at the intruder’s head, and, to the 
intense delight of his companions, it struck 
the latter fairly on the mouth, causing him 
to lose his precarious foothold on the wall, 
and fall back into the road. 

It needed no further warning to inform 
the Birchites that the Philistines were upon 
them, and everyone set to work to lay ina 
stock of snowballs as fast as hands could 
make them. “Look out!’ cried Kennedy. 
Young Noaks’s face rose once more above the 
top of the wall, and the next moment a big 
stone, the size of a hen’s egg, whizzed past 
Diggory’s head, and struck the garden door 
with a sounding bang. 

“Oh, the cad!” cried Acton. 
for him.” 

The whole garrison combined in making a 
vigorous sortie into the road, but it was only 
to find the enemy in full retreat, and a few 
dropping shots at long range ended the skir- 
mish. 

“1 say, Vance,” exclaimed Diggory, ‘who 
are they? Who are these fellows?” 

Now, as the aforesaid Philistines play 
rather an important part in the opening 
chapters of our story, I propose to answer 
the question myself, in such a way that the 
reader may be enabled to take a more in- 
telligent interest in the chain of events 
which commenced with the destruction of 
the snow man; and, in order that this may 
be done in a satisfactory manner, I will, in a 
few words, map out the ground on which 
this memorable campaign was afterwards 
conducted. 

Take the well-known drawing of two right 
angles in Euclid’s definition, and imagine 
the horizontal line to be the main road to 
Chatford, while the perpendicular one stand- 
ing on it is a by-waycalledLocker’sLane. In 
the right angle stood the Birches; the house 
itself faced the Chatford road, while behind 
it, in regular succession, came first the 
sloping garden, then the walled-in play- 
ground, and then the small field in which 
were attempted such games of cricket and 
football as the limited number of pupils 
would permit. There were three doors in 
the playground, one the entrance from the 
garden, another opening into the lane, and a 
third into the field, the two latter being 
usually kept locked. 

Locker’s Lane was, as I have already 
mentioned, a short cut to Chatford, yet Rule 
21 in the Birches’ Statute-Book ordained 
that no boy should either go or return by 
this route when visiting the town; the 
whole road was practically put out of bounds, 
and the reason for this regulation was as 
follows: 

At the corner of the playing field the lane 
took a sharp turn, and about a quarter of a 
mile beyond this stood a large red-brick 
house, shut in on three sides by a high wall, 
whereon, close to the heavy double doors 
which formed the entrance, appeared a board 
bearing in big letters the. legend : 

Horace Hovsg, 
Middle-Class School for Boys. 
A. Phillips, b.a., Headmaster. 


The pupils of Mr. Phillips had been 
formerly called by Mr. Welsby’s boys the 
Phillipians, which title had in time given 
place to the present nickname of the Philis- 
tines. 

I have no doubt that the average boy 
turned out by Horace House was as good a 
fellow, taking him all round, as the average 
boy produced by the Birches, and that if they 
had been thrown together in one school they 
would, for the most part, have made very 
good friends and comrades. However, in 
fairness both to them and their rivals, it 
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must be said that at the period of our story 
Mr. Phillips seemed for some time past to 
have been unusually unfortunate in his 
elder boys; they were undoubtedly “ cads,” 
and the character of the whole establish- 
ment, as far as the scholars were concerned, 
naturally yielded to the influence of its leaders. 

It had been customary every term for the 
Birches to play a match against them either 
at cricket or football; but their conduct 
during a visit paid to the ground of the 
latter, back in the previous summer, had been 
so very ungentlemanly and unsportsmanlike 
that, when the next challenge arrived for an 
encounter at football, Mr. Welsby wrote 
back a polite note oxpressing regret that he 
did not see his way clear to permit a con- 
tinuation of the matches. This was the 
signal for an outbreak of open hostilities 
between the two schools; the Philistines 
charged the Birchites in the open street with 
being afraid to meet them in the field. 
These base insinuations led to frequent ex- 
changes of taunts and uncomplimentary re- 
marks ; and, last of all, matters were brought 
to a climax by a stand-up tight between Tom 
Mason, Acton's predecessor as Dux, and 
young Noaks. The encounter took place 
just outside the stronghold of the enemy, 
the Birchite so far getting the best of it 

that, at the end of a tive minutes’ engagement, 

he proclaimed his victory by dragging his 
adversary along by the collar and bumping 
his head a number of times against the very 
gates of Horace House. Unfortunately a 
rumour of what had happened got to the 
ears of Mr. Welsby; Mason was severely 
reprimanded, and his companions were for- 
bidden, under pain of heavy punishment, to 
walk in Locker’s Lane farther than the 
corner of their own playing field. 

“ But who is young Noaks?”’ asked Diggory, 
as Jack Vance finished a hasty account of 
this warfare with the Philistines. 

“Why, that’s just the funny part of it,” 
returned the other. “ This Sam Noaks is the 
son of our Noaks, but he’s got an uncle, 
called Simpson, who lives at Todderton, 
where I come from. This man Simpson 
made a lot.of money out in Australia, and 
when he came back to England he adopted 
young Noaks, and sends him here to Phillips’s 
school.” 

By this time the home forces had all 
struggled back into the playground. In one 
corner stood a wooden shed containing a car- 
penter’s bench, a chest for bats and stumps, 
and various other things belonging to 
different boys. Acton, as head of the school, 
kept the key, and having unfastened the 
door, summoned his followers inside to hold 
an impromptu council of war and discuss 
the situation. There was a grave expression 
on each face, for everyone felt that things 
were beginning to look serious; Mason, the 
only one of their number who had been 
physically equal to the leaders of their 
opponents, was no longer among them, and 
the enemy, evidently aware of their helpless 
condition, had dared for the first time to 
actually come and beard them in their own 
den. 

“What I want to know first is this,” 
began Acton; “you can see by the foot- 
marks that they came in through that door ; 
of course it’s always kept locked, and here’s 
the key hanging up inside the shed. Now 
who opened it for them, and how was it 
done?” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t fastened,” suggested 
Morris. 

“Yes, it was,’ answered Kennedy ex- 
citedly. ‘I noticed that, this morning, when 
we wero picking up stones for the snow 
man’s buttons.” 

“Then I tell you what it is,” continued 
Acton solemnly, “some one here's playing 
us false, and my belief is it's old Noaks, 
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D’you remember last term when Mason 
and Jack Vance and I made a plot for going 
down and throwing crackers into their 
yard? Well, they must have heard of it 
from some one, for they were all lying in 
wait for us behind the wall, and as soon as 
we got near to it they threw cans of water 
over us and pelted us with stones.” 

There was a murmur of surpressed wrath 
at the memory of the fate of this gallant 
expedition. 

“ Yes,” added Shaw, “and I believe some 
one told them about this snow man.” 

“Well, one thing’s certain,” said Actoa. 
“We must serve ‘em out somehow for 
knocking it down. They evidently think 
now Mason’s gone they can do what they 
like, and that we shall be afraid of them. 
Now what can we do?” 

There was a silence; everyone felt that a 
serious crisis had arrived in the history of 
the Birchites, and that unless someimmediate 
steps were taken to avenge this insult they 
would no longer be free men, but live in 
constant terror of the Philistines—every 
one, I say, felt that some bold action must be 
taken, yet nobody had a suggestion to make. 

“Well look here,’’ said Acton, “ some- 
thing’s got to be done; we must all think it 
over, and we’ll have another meeting in a 
week's time ; then if anyone’s made a plan 
well talk it over and decide what's to be 
lone.’ 


“Jack,” said Diggory two evenings later, 
“you know what Acton said about the Philis- 
tines ; well,I’ve got part of a plan in my head, 
bat I sha'n’t tell you what it is till Wednes- 
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A MARIONETTE SHOW; HOW TO MAKE AND WORK IT. 


most interesting performance is a marionette 
show, especially when one considers the 
wide scope it has at its command; in fact, 
with a little thought and ingenuity it 
may be made to cover nearly every known 
form of entertainment. It is an entertain- 
ment almost as old as the hills, and is 
known in nearly every country, and many 
great authors and big public men at one 
period or another have spoken or written in 
its praise. 


For the purpose of this article, however, 
let us not be too ambitious, but begin at the 
bottom of the ladder; and then, if fired with 
greater ideas afterwards, your intelligence 
and practical skill already gained will be able 
to work them out. 

The first, and most important thing, is the 
flere s, 

\vive you to make one of these with 
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pains, and care, and then I feel sure you 
will not rest until you have completed the 
whole show as here set forth. 

Now see fig. 1. This is the figure without its 
costume. This figure will answer the purpose 
of suggesting the way of working all figures. 
In it you will find that there are ten parts, 
which are to be cut out of any wood you may 
have handy, except the head, which is best 
cut from some specially soft wood. 

The joints are fastened together by screw 
eyes, to be purchased from almost any iron- 
monger. Screw one of these eyes in, say the 
shoulder, then, with a pair of pliers, open the 
ring or eye of another screw enough to allow 
it to slip into the screw eye already fixed, 
then close it again, and the two will be 
secured together. Next insert the second 
screw into the top joint of arm, and so on 
with the other arm and the legs. Fix the 
neck into the body in the same manner. The 
face must, of course, be painted according to 
the character it is supposed to represent, 
with water colour, distemper, oil colours, or 
whatever pigment you may prefer. 

Having got so far, we will now put ona 
suitable wig made from worsted, tow, or® 
crépé hair, and then worked into the shape 
necessary. Fig. 1 is the figure made up; and 
now we will put the strings on, or, to be more 
correct, the threads. 

These should be carpet-thread, to be ob- 
tained from any draper. A thread should 
be placed into each side of the head of figure 
about where the top of the ear comes. A 
small tack nearly driven in will give a support 
to fasten the thread to. The lines from each 
side of the head are known as the life lines, 
their real purpose being to support the figure, 
which must be fastened to a piece of wood 
known as the crutch, a. Bore a hole witha 
thin piece of wire made red hot through the 
centre of the palm of each hand, next make 
a knot at the end of a length of thread, and 
pass it through the hole made in the hand 
until the knot reaches the underneath part 
of hand, and then fasten the other end of the 
thread on to crutch a. Drive a tack into 
each of the upper joints of legs just about 
where the knees are supposed to come, fasten 
threads on to these and the other end on to 
crutch n. 


spangles and gold and silver lace, or tinsel 
paper, gummed on to the costumes. 

Make the costumes so that they are 
left open at the back, both jackets and 
breeches; they can then be pulled on to 
the figure and carefully tacked on at the 
back, for it is very seldom you require to 
show the back of figures. A fair average 
height for the figures for a drawing-room 
performance is about eight to ten inches. 

The figure now being complete, you take 
the crutch a in your left hand, palm upper- 
most, and the crutch » in your right hand, 
palm downwards. By moving the left hand 
backwards or forwards, and giving a kind of 
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see-saw motion to your right hand, the figure 
will have the effect of walking; also with the 
right-hand fingers you can manipulate the 
threads connected with the arms of the 
figures. With a little practice you will soon 
be able to make the figures do many things 
which will greatly please you and very much 
astonish your audience. 

Make a note that the knickers must come 
below the knees of figures, when the threads 
can be put through the costumes by the aid 
of a needle and then fastened on to the 
crutch. This also applies to the ladies’ cos- 
tumes or frocks. 

Of animals you can have your choice, as 
they are all worked on much the same prin- 


Fig. 3. 


The figure is now quite complete excepting 
the costume, which you will make according 
to the character it is to represent. All the 
costumes you can make from any material 
which pleases your taste best—e.g. silks, 
satins, calico, cloth, ete., not forgetting that 
figures like acrobats, harlequins, and Eastern 
characters as Blue Beard, require plenty of 


ciple. There illustrate a bull, which may be 
made to appear very mad with a small 
amount of manipulation (see fig.2). This 
is apt to cause lots of fun in the Clown's 
comic scenes, rushing backwards and for- 
wards, and finally tossing the Clown into the 
air or through a shop window. 

It is made in six separate pieces— body. 


head, and four legs. You see that the legs 
are just loosely screwed on to the body and 
the head wired into the body, so that before 
going on to the stage it may be put up or 
down. This figure may be made from solid 
wood or any material that suits your fancy 
better. Two strings, as you can see, are all 
that you require, fastened on to a crutch. 
Now for the stage itself (fig. 3). First we 
have the view from the auditorium, which ex- 
plains itself. The curtain is up ready to 
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then each end fixed to a roller, the ordinary 
domestic blind roller answering the purpose 
very well, and fixed to the back of frame with 
angle pieces as shown, a pulley cord to run over 
both rollers, the same as the ordinary house 
blinds. So that you easily get a change 


of scene, remembering that where single 
figures perform, such as an acrobat, Blondin, 
ete., the scene should be a dark flat colour 
without any design on it; then the threads 
on figures will scarcely beseen. Qf course, in 
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begin, and the whole is composed of drapery, 
which has a pleasing effect and is easy to 
arrange. 

Fig. 4 brings us behind the scenes. The 
drawing is so clear and simple that I have 
avoided confusing it with too many letters, 
only giving c and p. c is one of the two 

. Side wings, having a hook top and bottom, 
which fit into two screw eyes that are 
screwed into upright support of frame; by 
this they can easily be moved to any angle 
necessary. pis the scene or series of scenes, 
all painted on one length of material, and 


pantomime, fairy stories, and sketches we 
must have scenes appropriate to the piece, 
and the stage floor should always be covered 
with some dark material, say green baize 
or cloth. The manipulator is here seen 
working a figure with his hand in the right 
position. He is standing on a box, but, of 
course, a chair or table will do equally well, 
providing it is the proper height. 

I feel that the framework needs little or 
no explanation. When you look at the 
drawing you should be able to fit it together 
in eny manner which pleases you best, and 


distance. 
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when taken to pieces it can be packed into a 
very small space. The drapery can be 
tacked to the frame, or, better still, have 
small rings sewn to the curtains, and then 
put on to nails that are permanently fixed 
into the frame. 

You will observe that the length of wood 
at the back of frame and immediately over 
the scene stretches out either side some 
This is useful to put nails into 
and to hang your figures up by the crutches, 
when you have them ready to hand. 

To light up your stage you will want 
footlights as shown in fig. 3. The number you 
will require depends, of course, on the size of 
your show, but you will, in ordinary cases, 
find four to six sufficient, and the best 
thing, as there is little or no danger in it, 
is to use candles. Fig. 5 shows half-rounded 
reflector, with socket to fit candle in, and a 
piece running across, E E, to prevent any stray 
grease from doing mischief. The two wires 
¥ ¥F are to keep it from moving and in posi- 
tion in the front of the stage, as they go 
through two small holes, and then the whole 
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thing stands flat and safe. It is essential 
that these footlight reflectors be made of tin, 
the inside bright and the part to audience 
painted black. 

By looking at the tail-piece at the end of 
this article you will see some suggestions for 
costumes, especially the Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, Clown, and Pantaloon. The figure with 
three heads is the scaramouch ; his life lines 
should be attached to his shoulders, with 
two head-lines fixed to the topmost head. 
Then when he makes his appearance he has 
not any head in view, but in dancing about 
up pops head number one, then number 
two, and finally number three. Each head 
is fixed to the other by an imitation neck of 
red flannel or calico. The milkmaid while 
dancing has two small figures fixed to threads, 
and shut in her milk can. They hop out 
and dance about and around her. There is 
only one thing needed now to complete the 
show, and that is the applause of your 
audience | 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


AS the reader will probably have conjec- 
tured, the youths who had thus ex- 
hibited their mettle in true British style were 
none else than Bertie Caryll, and his protégé 
Jim ; and we must hark back a bit to tell 
what had occurred between the time we saw 
them in Edinburgh, and their dramatic 
appearance in the nick of time at the sun 
dance. 

For upwards of two months tbey had been 
settled in what they already called ‘ home,” 
a wooden shanty erected by themselves in 
one of the lovely ravines of the Qu’appelle 
Valley. 

Their time had been fully occupied with 
the usual pioneer duties of house and stable 
building, fencing, and other innumerable 
jobs which fall to the lot of a newcomer in 
an unsettled district. 

They were raw at the work and awkward, 
but neighbours were helpful, and Bertie’s 
cash carried its own recommendation in a 
country where money is not very plentiful. 

Thus many willing hands soon made 
Caryll’sranch look ship-shape enough, though 
Bertie would speak of it as his teepee (wig- 
wam), for his ideas of a dwelling-house 
wandered to the handsome stone buildings 
of Scotland, beside which his really com- 
modious wooden shanty was as insignificant 
as the smallest tent of an Indian would be 
alongside of his new home. 

Very soon after their arrival, he said: “I 
shall not go in for this tiresome wheat 
raising, but try my hand at cattle and horse 
ranching, looking out for adventure by the 
way; ch, Jim?” 

Of course, whatever Bertie desired his 
chum added Amen” to it; but Jim hada 
fancy for gardening, and a few acres around 
the house were ploughed and fenced for that 
purpose under the directions and with the 
help of Sam, a handy man from the United 
States, whom Bertie .had engaged to do 
“ chores,” and initiate him into the mysteries 
of colonial life. 

The district where the chums had settled 
themselves was comparatively new to immi- 
uration at that time, and was, therefore, but 
scantily peopled. 

Their neighbours, though agreeable, were 
few, and they lived too far distant from each 
other to make personal intercourse of fre- 
qient occurrence. 

As it was too late that season to raise even 
a garden crop before the long Canadian 
winter would close in, and as they did not 
want to buy much stock until they had 
learned a little how to manage it, the couple 
found mnch time hanging on their hands. 

“TI guess you'd strike something to your 
minds if you went down to the Reserve next 
week,” said Sam one day. “There ain’t 
much doin’ round here just now, and the 
Nitchies are going to have a sun dance 
which means that there will be some rattlin 
good— but faugh! I loathe a redskin. But 
you chaps from the Old Country don’t feel so, 
and it would amuse sou.” 

To be sure, Bertie and Jim would attend 
the sun dance. 

They saddled their best horses, and felt 
distinctly elated when Sam remarked drily : 

“I reckon you’d better have the little 
shooters handy in case of a bust. The 
devil’s in a Nitchie when he sees blood, and 
blood there will be at their pow-wows.”” 

Thus it came that the two were witnesses 
of the scene we have already described. Their 
approach had, of course, been noted by the 
Indians, but they were supposéd to be 
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CHAPTER III.—THE WHITE MAN'S TEEPEE. 


Government officials, and therefore permitted 
to approach within the circle. 

Young Caryll had felt his blood boil as he 
watched the horrible ritual, but he had not 
dreamed of interfering until Sequa’s despair. 
ing cry bade him dare all and rescue the 
boy. 

They put their horses to the gallop, ex- 
pecting to be pursued, and determined to 
make a fight for the right if need be. But 
the Indians did not follow. They knew that 
members of the Mounted Police usually 
hovered about the Reserves when any par- 
ticular excitement was on ; and, to their cost, 
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the conquered race also knew that they 
could not murder British subjects with 
impunity. 

After riding silently and rapidly for some 
miles, Bertie pulled up his horse to a walking 
pace, remarking : 

“They don’t seem to be coming after us, 
80 we may as well be a little more sparing in 
horseflesh. Well, boy, how do you feel?” 

The Indian was still trembling, but hung 
on behind Bertie, gripping the saddle as a 
drowning man might a plank; and his 
deliverer, glancing round at the frightened 


visage, did not tell him to dismount as had 
been intended. 

“You need not be frightened now,” said 
Caryll kindly. “I'll see that no harm 
comes to you. Straighten yourself up, lad, 
and don’t shake like that.” 

“What will you do with him?” asked 
Jim ; and at his question the Indian spoke. 

“ Sequa can never again know the tents of 
his people. They called him a coward ; they 
would kill him if he returned.” 

“Then you shall not return,” s1id his 
rescuer. 

“ Would you like to live with me? I've got 
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a@ jolly place of my own. You can talk 
English very well, and seem to know what's 
what ; will you come and be my cowboy?” 

“Sequa would die for you. He will be 
your slave!’’ was the answer, which caused 
Bertie to laugh and Jim to dash his hard 
across his eyes. 

“All right,” said Caryll. “But I won't ssk 
you to die for me—at least, not yet; and ve 
are not allowed to keep slaves, you know. 
under the British flag; but I promise that 
T’ll be good to you, my Boy.” 

“Thank you, Sequa knows that you are 


good. You came to me as the Great Spirit's 
messenger.” 

The Indian then slid from the saddle--all 
his fear gone since he knew himself in the 
keeping of Caryll; and, taking a position 
alongside the horse while he grasped the 
stirrup-leather with his right hand, he 
dropped into a swinging trot, which showed 
him accustomed to frequent and rapid foot 
journeying. 

“I believe you could run as fast as my 
horse,”’ said his friend, looking with admira- 
tion at the lithe limbs and easy gait of the 
boy. ‘You'll be worth your salt, Sequa ; so 
you must not think too much of any little 
thing I do for yon. As for those red demons 
calling you coward! They were more like 
cowards themselves; a parcel of men to fall 
upon one poor boy, and then the whole 
tribe to let us carry you off as we did!” 

“Some day Soqua will be a Brave—he 
will!’’ said the Indian. 

“Not a red ono, for goodness sake,”’ cried 
Jim. “You must learn to be the kind of 
brave Mr. Caryll was when he got you out of 
that tight box. Oh! it was grand. That’s 
being brave, if you like.” 

“Sequa knows the difference now,” was 
the answer. 

“I wonder who will be the next you take in 
tow,” Jim resumed, turning affectionate eyes 
on Bertie. ‘First it’s a castaway from the 
slums of Edinburgh; then it’s a savage 
from an Indian Reserve! Who next?” 

“ Whoever comes along and needs me, be 
he red, black, or white,’ answered Bertie. 
“ Good, bad, or indifferent, I hold that we are 
bound to give a helping hand to anyone in 
8 place like this. So you can expect to see 
queer chums at my teepee, Jim.” 

“You can never help a more helpless one 
than the first, and you'll never find another 
more grateful to you.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Jim. Now do you know I 
have quite a Robinson Crusoe feel about 
ihis boy? He is my man Friday. I say, 
Sequa, where did you learn to speak such 
od English and to wear our clothes? ” 

“ At the white man’s school.” 

“And if you were trained there and 
Icarned to be a civilised Christian, why on 
carth did you go back to the tribe?” 

“ Sequa loves his people, and his soul felt 
in prison when he dwelt within stone walls 
and closed doors.” 

As he spoke, his dark eyes glanced up to 
the sky and over the wide prairie with an 
-xpression which showed that the instincts of 
his savage progenitors were not all banished 
from the boy’s blood. 

“What will Sam think when he sees 
Sequa and knows you mean to keep him?” 
Jim snddenly exclaimed. “ He hates Indians 
and calls them, well, ‘venomous reptiles,’ 
you know.” 

“He'll have to put up with it, then,” 
answered Bertie. “If he can’t—well, he'll 
1ave to march, that’s all, though I would be 
sorry to lose Sam. He’s not a bad sort, and 
snows everything that we don’t know and 
ought to know.” 

“ | wonder why he is so spiteful in his feel- 
ngs to the Indians? It is no common dislike, 
sut an absolute hatred.” 

“T rather think they have used him badly, 
somehow. The Indians in the States are not 
veated so kindly and justly as they are in 
canada, and consequently they are more 
reacherous and revengeful. I daresay Sam 
as suffered at their hands some time or 
other.” , ' 

Thus talking, and often addressing kindly 
vords to the Indian boy, they rode on until 
hey drew up at their own door, where Sam 
vas standing, smoking his favourite corn-cob 


dipe. f 
““Wal, boss,” he drawled, “ you’ve come 
yack soon. Didn’t stop for the sumptuous 
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banquet of biled white dog, the fairy dance, 
and the nightingale’s song? No, I guess 
not! And where did you pick up that 
varmint ? Goin’ to stick him up as a scare- 
crow for blackbirds, in your first turnip 
field ?”” 

_ “He is going to stay here with us, Sam,” 
said Bertie, dismounting, and handing the 
bridle of his horse to Sequa. 

Then Jim told the story in a few words, 
and Sam heard it in silence, merely tilting 
his broad-brimmed hat over his ear and 
scratching his head. 

But when Jim concluded, the honest 
Yankee said : 

“A brave thing to do, boys; but I wish 
you had left a bullet or two in their hides, 
jest to mind them that you had called. 
That's the way we leave our cards when we 
call on them folks down in Texas. But, boss, 
you’ve done no wise deed in bringing a 
Nitchie into your shak. Don’t be surprised 
if some day you find your scalp or your 
watch amissing. Powder and shot is all 
that will teach a redskin to give over his 
bloodthirsty ways.” 

“Well, 1 mean to try another method for 
a change,” was the reply; and Sam lived to 
own one day, that brute force was not the 
only way to train a savage people. 

Then Bertie turned to the Indian youth, 
who had evidently felt wounded by the rough 
cowboy’s remarks, and laying a hand on his 
shoulder, said : 

“Now let us see how useful you can be, 
Sequa. Take our horses to the stable there, 
and give them a feed, if you know how; 
if you don’t, Jim will show you.” 

“Sequa knows,” the Indian answered, full 
of pride and pleasure at being thus trusted 
at once, and he led the horses away, his face 
lit up with pleasure. 

When he was out of earshot, Caryll again 
turned to Sam. 

“TI daresay,” he said quietly, ‘ you have 
good reason for your extreme dislike to the 
Indians. I know very well that they have 
committed many a horrible deed.” The 
flush rising on Sam’s face told the speaker 
that he was touching the truth, and he added 
in softer tones: 

“It is hard to forgive, and impossible to 
forget, some things, Sam, and you are such 
a good-hearted fellow, that I am sure you 
must have had bitter reason for your pre- 
judice. But I have taken this boy, and 
passed my word to him, that he shall find me 
atrue friend. There is plenty of savage in 
him still, and it can be driven out by nothing 
but kindness and justice. We must be 
patient and just to Sequa, and we must let 
him see that we trust him. 

“T look to you, Sam, to help us to do the 
right thing by this poor boy, who has been 
put into our hands as it were.” 

“Wal, ‘boss, I'll not go agin you; but I 
tell you straight, you can’t make me freeze 
to an icicle. If you knew—and one of these 
days I'll tell you, lads—my reasons for look- 
ing on Nitchies as pizenous reptiles, varmints, 
and demons, you'd say, ‘I jest reckon that 
Sam wasn’t so very far wrong.’”’ 

“Very likely,” remarked Caryll. “ Now let’s 
see if we cannot find some grub anywhere, 
for we did not partake of the ‘sumptuous 
banquet,’ as you know, and I think we are all 
roaring hungry for supper.” 

After they had finished a hearty meal, and 
the Indian boy had been stowed away for the 
night in a comfortable “ loft ” over the stable, 
Jim said to Sam: 

“ T wish you’d tell us now about those‘ var- 
mints’ of yours. You’ve often hinted at 
your exciting adventures, and I have no 
doubt they are worth listening to.” 

“ They are, and here goes,” replied Sam. 


(To be continued.) 


PUZZLES OF PAGE 206. 
Sonvtions, 


Nos. 1 and 8 are explained. No. 2 shows 
the two cuts, and the square in the adjoining 
igure. 


No. 4.—The 27 kinds of geometrical figures 
are classified thus: 

4 in horizontal lines. 
4 in vertical lines. 
2 in diagonal lines. 

12 in squares, of 4 sizes, and of these sizes 

there are 1+2+4+5=12 squares. 
2 in lozenges. 
12 in oblongs, 3 sizes: 2+2+8. 
16 in rhomboids, 4 sizes, 4 each. 
4 in trapeziums. 

30 in quadrilaterals, various sizes. 

86 ways. 

ape circle of 8 numbers amounts to 2 x 34 
= 68. 

There are five sizes of squares, but none of 
the 4 squares of the fourth size amounts to 
84; there come into account 1 of the first or 
largest size, 2 of the second, 4 of the third, 
and 6 of the fifth size. Among the 30 four- 
sided figures are 4 that have become triangles 
(two kinds), such as 8+7+15+4=84, and 
14+6+5+9=34. There are 4 of the shape 
of 2+84+144+10=34; 4 of 741411415 
= 34; 4 of 84+15+6+45=34; and the rest of 
14 appear in pairs. 
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Problem No. 442. 
By A. M. SPARKE. 
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‘White to play and mate in two (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 439.—1, Q—Kt sq., B—B 8 
(or a, b,c). 2, Q—K sq., Rx Q (or d,e). 3, 
Kt—K 2, any. 4, Kt or R mates. (d) P—B 7. 
3, Q—Kt 3, and 4, Kt or R mates. (ce) Q— 
K3. 3,PxQ,KxP. 4,R-—BSmate. (a) 
B--B5o0rK7. 2, B or KtxB, and 4, Kt or 
R mates. (6) Kt-R6 or R—K 4. 2,QxB, 
etc. (c)P—B 7. 2, Qx Kt, P—B 8=R (or 
f). 3,Q*xP (ch.), R—K 2. 4, Kt—K 8 mate, 


B+4=12 p 
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(f) R-K 2. 3, Q«Q Kt P, ete. 
R—Kt 7 (ch.). The white B acts on two 
squares, B4 and Q 5. The black Kt prevents 
1, Q—Q sq. and a black Kt on K R 7 hinders 
1, Kt—B 3. The P at R 2 prevents, after 1, 
—B—B 8; 2,Q—Kkt6. The P at Kt 2 prevents 
Q—Kt sq.—No. 439. 1, Kt—R sq. (threat- 
ening 2, Q—K R 3), R—-Kt 6; 2, Q—B sq., 
etc. The white B defends the Kt after 1, — 
Q—K 2; 2, PxQ, KxP: 3, P—Q 6 (ch.).— 
No. 4398. 1, Kt—R sy., ete. The black Kt 
prevents 1, Q—Kt sy. These two positions 
have the R at B 2, and leave the B at Kt 8 
undefended ; but it is better to have the R in 
the third row, as on the diagram, and to pro- 
tect the B by a P, in order not to take the B, 
but play the Q to Kt 3.—No. 439%. 1, Q— 
K sq. etc. The Kt at B 8 has to take the Q 
at K 3, and the B at R 5 has to play to K 2, 
and therefore the black Q cannot stand on 
Kt 5. After 1, —KtxP, follows 2, Kt—K 8 
or Kt 5 (ch.), and 3, P mates; and after 1, 
—Q—Q 2: 2, Px Q.—No. 439. 1, B—Kt 3, 
threatening Kt—B 8 (ch.).—No. 439. This 


If Q- Q2, 


has the pretty variation of 1, Q—K sq., B— 
2, P—R6 Q—B 3 (ora). 3, Q—K 5, 


K6. 
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and now the black R cannot move to Q B 6, 
and prevent the mate. (a) B—Kt 3. 3, Q— 
R 5, Q—Q sq. 4,QxP mate. The Pat K 4 
is useful after 1, —-Q—B 3; 2,PxQ, KxP; 
3, R—Q 8 (ch.), K—K 4; 4, QxB mai 
The P at Kt 3 prevents 1, Q—Kt 2, B—Kt 
2,Qx P.—No. 439r. 1, Qx Kt, Bx P (or a, 
b, ¢, d). 2, QxB. (a) B-R2. 2,KxB, 
Q—B 7 (ch.). 3, KtxQ. (6) B—Kt 3. 2,P 
xB, R—R 6 (ch.). 38, Q«R. (c) Q—B 3. 
2,QxB. (d) Q—K 2. 2, R—Kt 7 (ch.) or 
Q~B, but in the next version only the R’s 
move can follow. The black P at K 5 prevents 
1, —B—Kt 8; 2, P—Q 4; and 1, Q—Kt 2 is 
answered by B—R 5.—No. 4394. 1, Q—Rsq., 
Q—K 2. 2, R—-Kt 7 (ch.), K—B sq. 3, P— 
Q 7 (ch.) (not RxQ, for Kt—B 3 would 
follow), QxP. 4, R—Kt 8 mate. If 1, —Q 
—B 3. 2,BxQ (or QxB).BxB. 3,QxB, 
and 4, R—-Q 8 mate. The R at R 6 prevents 
1,QxR, BxB. 2, Q—B 8, and 3, Q or R 
mates.—The P at K 4 in version x can be 
removed thus: No. 439. White, K—K R7; 
Q--Q Kt sq.; R—Q Kt 8; Kts—K 6 and 
K Rsgq., Ps—Q RB 5, Q Kt 3,Q B 2,Q 5,Q6, 
and K 5, Black, K—Q 2; Q—K R5; R-- 


KB6; B—Q5; Ps—QR2, Q Kt 4,Q Kti, 
K 5, K Kt 2, K Kt 3,K R 3, and K R 7. 
White mates in four moves. This position 
is still better with the white K at Q R &, the 
Q at Q B sq., a black R at K R 2, a black Kk: 
at K R sq., and removing the three black Ps 
near the R (11+11=22 pieces). The K at 
R 2 prevents a dual, for after 1, —Q—K 2, 
not 2, R—Kt 7 (ch.), but only 2, Q xB can 
follow. This may be considered the best of 
the ten versions. 

Solution of No. 440.—1, Q—K R sq., K« 
P(or a,b). 2, Kt—B 8, and 3, Q mates at K 4, 
R65 or8. (a) K—Kt3. 2,KtxP. (b) PxP. 
2, Q—R 7 mate. 

Solution of No. 441.—1, P—B 3, Qx« 
KBP. 2,P—Kt 3, Q—K 4. 3, Kt—B4 
(ch.), K—Q 4. 4, Ktx Q, and wins. Another 
clever play, by C. Heller, is this: White, 
K—K Kt 2; Q—K R 5; Kt—Q sq. _ Black, 
K_K 5; Q—-KB 3. 1, Kt—B 2 (ch.), K— 
Q 5. 2, Q—Q sq. (ch.), K—B 5. 3,Q K4 
(ch.), K—Q 4. 4,Q—R2(ch.). The K can 
move to five squares, but White wins the Q 
in two more moves with the Kt to K 4 cr 
Kt 4, or the Q to R 6 or Kt 2. 


H. H. Hanarncton.—Try the local bird-stuffer or 
advertise in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


ALBION.—The appointments are made by the managing 
owners of the ships. 


P. W. C.—Brass will always tarnish when exposed to 
‘the air unless it is protected by lucquer. After get- 
ting the desired surface with oil and rotten stone, 
wash it clean and then dip in weak acid to clear off 
all grease; wash again, and then hold the article on 
@ piece of hot iron until just warm enough to be 
comfortably held in the hand, and with a small 
brush paint it over with bright lacquer, taking care 
not to go over the same place twice, and leave any 

exposed to friction, such as slides, etc, bare, as 
juer placed on those portions would soon be worn off. 

A ConsTanT Reaper (E. G. D.).—‘The Art of Re- 
touching" by Burrows and Colton (5s.), and 
“Enamelling and Retouching” by P. Piquepe, 
(2s. 6d.), both published by Piper and Carter, 
Holborn, &c, We will have a column on retouch- 
ing in the “ Camera Club” ere long. 


M. M. W.—The Yafile is the green-woodpecker, Geciaus 
viridis. Sce “Our Country's Birds.” Sometimes it 


is Yaffler, sometimes apparently Yaffil, but we never” 


saw it spelf that way before. 


DEAD Siskin (T, M., Gova 
Death was due to fatt} 


ration of the liver ; the 

of seed and sand were very 

and you treated the bird 
ficult to 


rectly, so that it is 
act 


secondary i li- 


rection as the pri Yes, 
you can use the tin- 
foil in which sweets are sold if 
you can get them large enough, 
and smooth them ont free from 
creases. The articles on electric 
bells were in the parts for M: 


July, J 
Volum . 
apprenticed, und 
in sea-time when c 


t, and. Septen : 

It is needful to be 
so de: 
ear of the 


You will want a room 


or a cupboard which you can light with a 
ruby window, or darken and nse a red lamp. 
You can get the price list of the Kodak 
from the Eastman Company 


New York, and sco cost for yourself, 


A. Bamy.—-You will have to employ a patent agent, 
but-you might begin by writing for preliminary 
information to the Comptroller-General, Patent 
Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Ec. 

exonamus.--Sce back numbers, or choose among the 
firms advertising in “Nature” or “ Science Gossip.” 


SIGNAL Hatyarps. — Which “Foam”? — What 
“Foam”? There are thirty Foams; the number 
goes to the ship, not the name. BNW means 
“Where are you from?" BPF means “Where are 
you bound?” NJP means “What is your cargo?” 
NLD means “Have you room for more cargo?” 
WEO means “thirteen,” and LBT means “river.” 
‘There you are, BRD, which means “ farewell.” 


Ear Tumour (Nil Desperandum).—1. Your blood is 
out of order, that is all. There is no danger in the 
tumour of the lobe of ear. Regulate diet, and take 
more open-air exercise and the bath. 2. A little 
asthmatical. That will wear away if you obey the 
laws of health. 

Curgs For Drarnzss (Hopeful).—Advertised cures 
are usually the lowest form of quackery. You must 
have your ears examined by a regular aurist, or you 
may become deaf for life. 


P. V.—The Post-Office is part of the Civil Serviee, ard 
the information is obtained by applying to the 
Olerk to the Civil § ice Commissioners, Oannca 
Row, Westminster. 


Maninter.—There is plenty of theory to be stndicd. 
Your best plan would be to get’ the prospectuses of 
the two or three nearest. polytechnics, or that of the 
City Guilds Institute in Exhibition Road. 


E. J. H.—The information as to larships is given 
in the University calendars under the Colleges, wad 
the way to proceed is to apply for particulars to the 
clerks of the different companies, 


only obtainable from t 
nies. Take % walk dos 
: ster, and study the bras 
hoose your colony. 
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In the Jaws of Death. 


THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


By Davm Ker, 
Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “In Siberian Forests,” cls ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE MYSTERIOUS CARGO. 
HERE was little more sleep for Cyril concluded it to be) within earshot of him, strongest nerves; and the effects of this 
T that night, for, sturdy as he was, the on a vessel from which he could not wakefulness.were doubtless visible in hi. 
perpetration ofa murder (as he naturally escape, was an experience to shake the. appearance, forwhenythe>captain and !: 
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met next morning Va!cez looked search- 
ingly at him, and said: 

“Did anything disturb you last night, 
Senhor?” 

“ Well, I did wake up once, but I went 
to sleep again after a while,” answered 
the lad, as innocently as possible ; for it 
instantly flashed upon him that any 
betrayal of his suspicions would only 
doom him to the same fate. 

“T asked the question,” said Valdez, 
with a great show of frankness, “ because 
one of our men, who is subject to fits of 
madness, was very violent in the middle of 
the night, and we had to handle him rather 
roughly before we could master him.” 

“Well, now you mention it, I remember 
thinking that I did hear some one cry out,” 
rejoined Cyril, seeming to accept this ex- 
planation in perfect good faith, though in 

is secret heart he did not believe a word 
of it. “Ihope the poor fellow is better 
this morning ?” 

“ Yes, he’s quiet enough now," said the 
captain, with a peculiar smile. 

And then, as if wishing to change the 
subject, he added instantly : 

“T meant to tell you, Senhor, that if 
this wind holds we shall probably sight 
the nearest of the West Indian Islands by 
to-morrow or the day after, and then 
your letter can be sent ashore along with 
one of mine, to wait for the next mail; 
so, when it is ready, you have nothing to 
do but to give it to me.” 

Cyril did so with perfect confidence ; 
for he had foreseen, with a wisdom 
beyond his years, that the captain (who 
might very possibly know English, though 
he had given no indication of it) was 
pretty certain to open and read his letter, 
in order to see whether it contained any- 
thing that might throw suspicion upon 
himself or his vessel. The letter (a kind 
of journal of our hero’s adventurous 
cruise) had accordingly been carefully 
written in such a way as to checkmate 
this manceuvre in advance; nor was the 
precaution needless, for, as soon as Cyril's 
back was turned, the worthy captain 
opened the letter, and read every word of it. 

The breeze continued fair, and the 
weather, which had grown finer and finer 
as they got more to the southward, wag 
now considerably warmer than an English 
July. Cyril, who had from the very first 
gone below as little as possible—the 
*"tween-decks”” being very dark and 
dirty, and having o far from agreeable 
odour—now absolutely lived on deck, 
never going down into the cabin except 
for meals, or into his berth except to sleep. 

“ This is all right so long as it lasts,” 
said he to himself; “and there is no sign, 
so far, of the second part of my dream— 
the dead men lying scattered about the 
deck. But, if these fellows are what I 
think ’em, it may come to that yet—I 
haven’t forgotten what happened the other 
night!” 


The day after Cyril had entrusted his 
letter to the captain, there was a call of 
“Land on the port bow!” and there, 
sure enough, hovered on the horizon a 
dim grey shadow, which, as they drew 
nearer, shaped itself gradually into a 
smnall, low, sandy island, reminding Cyril 
@ good deal of those western “ Keys’ or 
“Cayes”” of which he had read in the 
“History of the Buccaneers,” and in Sir 
Walter Scott's * Pirate.” 

Such indeed it was; but, the wind 
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having now begun to fall, their progress 
toward it was anything but rapid, and 
Cyril, growing tired of watching this 
crawling approach, strolled forward to the 
forecastle, as he very often did. On his 
way thither he passed a sailor filling his 
pipe, with his tobacco-box lying on the 
deck beside him. 

The form and make of the box attracted 
the boy's attention, and he took it up to 
look at it; but he had well-nigh dropped 
it again as he saw, rudely scratched on the 
lid with the point of a knife, the words: 

“ Pepro MARTINEZ.” 

“That's a very nice tobacco-box that 
you've got there, my friend,’’ said Cyril, 
handing it back to the man, who was 
visibly pleased with his admiration of it. 
“T suppose you picked it up on one of your 
voyages ?"’ 

“No, I didn't, Senhor; it was given to 
me by an old shipmate of mine, to whom 
I gave my own in return. We were great 


. cronies, he and I.” 


“ And what has become of him now ?” 
asked the boy as carelessly as he could. 

“ Who knows ?"' replied the Portuguese, 
with an expressive shrug of his broad 
shoulders. “When we came home from 
our last voyage he left us at Terceira, and 
I have never seen him since.” 

“Oho!” thought Cyril, as he walked 
away; “no wonder that nice fellow 
Martinez was so taken aback when Mr. 
Clover asked him why he hadn't stayed 
longer in America. Now, it seems, he 
hasn’t been in America at all, but was 
just serving as a fo'mast hand aboard 
this schooner all the while! Well, if 
there was a prize offered for the biggest 
lie, I know who ought to get it!" 

Just then came by the surly first mate, 
with whom Cyril, sociable as he was, had 
never yet managed to get upon really 
friendly terms; and, as he passed, the 
observant lad was struck with the strange 
appearance of his face. ‘The coarse, hard 
features had a pinched look, as if nipped 
by severe cold; and the bulldog eyes had 
the heavy, sodden aspect of a man just 
aroused from a drunken sleep. But in 
place of the unnatural flush which one 
would have expected in such a case, the 
man’s whole face was overspread with a 
sickly, greenish paleness. 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
him?” mused Cyril, looking after him. 
“If it were anyone else I should say he 
was ill, but surely nothing except a 
Portuguese doctor could ever hurt a great 
bull-headed bruiser like him!" 

And then he thought no more about it 
—for the time. 

As the afternoon wore on the wind fell 
more and more, and, in fact, it lasted just 
long enough to enable the Sebastian to 
get the island well abeam before dying 
away altogether. 

When the sun set, the schooner was 
lying motionless on a glassy sea. about a 
mile from the shore of the islet; and 
Cyril, leaning over the vessel's side, eyed 
with keen interest the first specimen that 
he had yet seen of the famons “sandy 
keys of the Spanish Main.” 

The island was a good sample of its 
class—a low, flat waste of bare sand to the 
south and east, while along its whole 
western side stretched one dark, unbroken. 
belt of matted thickets, above which s few 
tall trees stood gauntly up every here and 
there. No living thing was anywhere to 
be seen, and the only sound that broke 


the deep, dreamy stillness was the cease- 
less growl of the breakers upon a long, low. 
curving reef, which extended for more 
than half a mile along the north-western 
shore. 

As the red sunset died away from tree- 
top after tree-top, till all was shrouded in 
ghostly gloom, the aspect of the whole 
islet became so lonesome, and dreary, and 
unearthly, that any author in quest of a 
“thrilling Christmas story’ would have 
gladly given all the money he happened 
to have about him for a single glimpse of 
it. Visions of shipwrecked seamen, buc- 
caneer strongholds, haunted forests, buried 
treasure, and what nct, crowded thick and 
fast upon the imaginative boy as he stood 
gazing at the half-seen shore; but hic 
romantic dreams were most unromantic- 
ally broken by the voice of Pablo the 
cabin-boy announcing supper. 

Neither the first nor second mate ap- 
peared at table, and the captain himself 
came hurrying down just as Cyril was 
wondering if he ought to begin without 
him. The meal was a short and hasty 
one; but, just as it ended, the sharp 
rattle of a chain overhead and a sudden 
splash in the water below told the boy 
that they had cast anchor. 

“Are you anchoring here, Senhor 
Captain ?”’ cried he, in some surprise. 

“Indeed we are, or these curr 
would soon drift us on to some reef vo: 
other. I must ask you to excuse me now. 
Senhor, for I have to go on deck again. 
By the bye,” he added, turning asthe 
reached the door, ‘do you care to join me 
presently in a cup of coffee ? I'm going to 
have some myselt, for I shall be on deck 
pretty late to-night.” 

Cyril readily assented, the coffee being. 
in fact, the one thing on board which 
was really good of its kind. For some 
time after despatching it he paced up and 
down the deck, admiring the splendour of 
the rising moon, and trying to enter into 
the feelings of Columbus when watehing. 
through the most memorable night ot 
modern times, the light that glimmered on 
the unseen shore of a new world; but. 
little by little, he grew so sleepy that he 
was at length forced to give in and goto bed. 

When he came out next morning he 
was surprised to see that the island, with 
its sandy flats and impenetrable thickets, 
had vanished like a dream. No land was 
anywhere in sight, and the schooner was 
fighting her way to the north-westward 
through a rather “lumpy” sea, with a 
pretty stiff breeze on her starboard beam. 

“I congratulate you on having slept so 
well, Senhor,” said the captain’s voice 
behind him ; “it is almost breakfast-time 
now. I'm glad the getting out of the 
cargo did not disturb you.” 

“What ? Did you really discharge cargo 
in a place like that?” asked Cyril, more 
and more astonished. 

“It does not look a very likely place, I 
daresay,” replied Valdez, siniling ; “ but I 
can assure you that, lonely as it may 
seem, there are people enough there to 
take charge of all the cargo that we landed. 
and of your letter as well, which I sent 
ashore along with mine. And now. 
Senhor, T have some good news for you. 
We have only one more place to touch at 
now, and after that we shall be going 
eastward again, and you will arrive in 
the Azores, I trust, almost as socn as your 
letter.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FRANK HARDINGE; OR, FROM TORRID ZONES TO REGIONS 


OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorpon SraBLes, M.D., C.M., B.N., 


Author of “Our Home tn the Silcer West,” “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Boreas,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—" JUST AS I THQUGHT: THE MAN HAS MADE NO SIGN.” 


‘ANSEN knew well what he was aboat. 
Had he trusted to shouting only, 
after he found the cave, his voice might 
have been drowned in the thunder that 
was now almost incessant. 

Suddenly Frank, who was crouching 
near to the line, became aware of certain 
motions in it, which at first he put down 
to the quivering of the earth. It was not 
so, however. 

“Hurrah!” cried the mate, when 
Frank pointed it out to him, for, although 
the darkness was intense, the movement 
ini the line was just discernible. “ Hurrah, 
boys, the captain is signalling. Now for 
safety!” 

And as if to make assurance doubly 
sure, during a momentary lull of the 
almost incessant thunder, the long Aus- 
tralian “ Coo-ce-ec " fell upon their cars. 

Every man sprang to his feet. 

What cared they for the storm now ? 
Would they not soon be safe in that 
cave ? 

“Coo-ee-ee!"” Again that cheering 
sound. It came, however, from a direction 
different entirely from that whence the 
inate had expected it. 

Now, only a few minutes previous to 
this, so impatient had he been, that he 
had thought of starting towards the rocks. 
Had he done so without the guiding line, 
the men would have gone over acliff, deep 
down into that inland sea. 

Very cautiously now the mate advanced, 
winding up the line as he proceeded. and 
taking care not to holdit too taut. Were 
it to break, or were he to drag it from the 
hand that held it, a delay in reaching the 
cave would have been the result, and that 
delay might have been fatal. 


In ten minutes’ time the mate’s hand 
and Jansen's meet in a hearty shake. 

“Thank God! ” says the latter. 

And soon all are sheltered in the cave, 
and a minute after, Jansen has switched on 
his magic light. Magical, indeed, it seems 
in the present instance, and the weary 
travellers almost forget the terrors of the 
onter darkness, as they gaze around them 
at the wondrous and resplendent beauties 
revealed by the electric light. 

The antechamber to this enormous 
cave was but small, yet its walls were 
everywhere covered with beautiful crystals 
of large size, that flashed forth from every 
side, and from every inch of mural space 
above and on every hand, a radiance of 
more than rainbow tints and colours. 

But the men were now too tired to 
admire this crystal-lined cavern for any 
length of time, and so, after a hurried 
supper, they got into their bags, and despite 
the trembling of the cave, the loudness of 
the thunder, and frequent detonations, 
they were almost immediately fast asleep. 
Jansen was the last to turn in. 

‘Before he did so, he switched off the 
clectricity ; for his storage battery would 
sive but little over sixty hours’ light, and 
he must be saving and careful. 

He was the last to lie down, and he was 


the first to awake. On looking at his 
watch, he was surprised to find that he 
had slept for ten hours. 

On once more turning the switch, he 
found that everyone around him, even the 
doge, were still asleep. This was no 
healthy sleep; of this he soon became 
aware from the almost stertorous breath- 
ing of some of the men. _~ 

So, as speedily as possible, he aroused all 
hands, and caused them to go forth into 
the fresher air. 

What a scene of darkness and gloom ! 

Far away, on the southerm horizon, it 
was evident that the volcanic storm was 
still raging in all its fury. The thunder 
had ceased here where they stood, and so 
too, for the time being, had the showers 
of ashes and sand; but they could hear it 
muttering and growling in the blackness 
of the cloudland they had yesterday hur- 
ried away from, and yonder the lightnings 
played incessantly, while ever and anon 
gigantic streams of fire, and apparently 
red-hot rocks and stones, were shot 
upwards from the three burning craters. 

A strange mephitic kind of vapour, too, 
filled the air. This was more noticeable 
in the cave. All about, the ashes lay to 
the depth of at least two inches. Only 
two days ago this whole valley was 
arrayed in raiments of spotless white ; but 
now —oh, how vast a change! 

The darkness was not quite so intense 
at present; but still no sun was seen. 

How was it all to end? This was a 
qnestion that Jansen did not dare to ask 
even himself. cE 

But, presently, and just as they stood at 
tlie cave mouth, Frank, innocently enough, 
put another question to his leader. 

“Tt has cleared just a little,” he said ; 
“if it clears still more, do you think of 
making an advance, sir?’ As Jansen 
did not reply immediately, Frank added : 
“Tt seems far brighter on the northern 
horizon, and probably they have had 
none of the darkness and storm on board” 
the Southern Cross.” 

“Dear boy,” replied Jansen, “even if 
the sun should shine again to-morrow, 
and the eruption of those burning moun- 
tains cease, we still would be prisoners 
hero.” 

“ And—why ?”” 

“Come with me,” said Jansen. ‘“ We 
are close to the lake; there is just light 
enough to see a little of it. Come, Tom, 
we will run.” 

In five minutes’ time, or less, they stood 
on the banks of that inland sea. It was 
like an ocean of ink, with the dark ashes 
that had fallen and covered the pure, white 
snow. And it was all in motion—a strange, 
quivering kind of motion, like that com- 
municated to the surface of a basin of 
water on board a steamer at sea. The 
pieces of ice were, moreover, in a state of 
constant jar and collision. 

“ Now, boys,” said Jansen, “ you know 
the worst.” 

“Thad not thought of that,” said Frank 
mournfully. 


“Come, come, lad, don’t let down your 
heart. Let us hope fur the best. That 
is always a motto with me. We must 
wait as patiently as we can till the terror 
and the danger are past and gone; then 
in two nights’ time the lake will freeze 
hard enough to permit of our cross- 
ing.” 

Sut, sir,” Frank persisted, “is there « 
no alternative ? Could we not journey cast 
or west, and get round the head of the 
lake ?"” 

“Where is the head of this lake. my 
young friend? It may be far, far away 
on either hand. It may encircle this,. 
the head of the globe on which we stand. 
Remember that we are now so near to. 
the Antarctic pole, that degrees of lonsi- 
tude are very small indeed, and this water- 
which we see in front of us may run 
right round like a gigantic canal. The 
Jand on which we now stand, may thue, 
for aught I know, be one immense island, 
as large as a continent, and capping the 
regions round the centre pole.’ 

“Strange,” said Tom. 

“Yes, it is strange, and had Providence 
but pardoned our presumption, and per- 
mitted us to gain that central spot which 
tops the world—the hub of this great 
wheel, the earth —our position would have 
been still more singular. 

“For,” he continued, “here our s0- 
called lines of longitude so converge, that 
your cap could cover the spot ; and if you 
walked round that cap, in a manner of 
speaking you would be walking round the 
world. Then, standing there, this world 
would be beneath your feet. Talking geo- 
graphically, there would be no more east, 
no more west, for, point in which direction 
you might, except upwards, you would be 
pointing to the north, along the converged 
lines of longitude. Think it ont for vour- 
selves when you have time. Meanwhile, 
let us hasten homewards ~ alas! what a 
home!—for if the darkness ‘once more: 
descends, and the ashes again begin to fall, 
we may quickly be cut off from our fellows 
in the cave yonder.” ; 

A louder rcport than ever burst forth 
next minute, and the earth shook so that 
all three were thrown to the ground. This 
was the beginning of the worst. 

I have not langnage powerful enough 
in which to describe all that followed 
during the next three days of earthquakes, 
thunder, fire, and gloom. But I have no 
hankering after the graphic, and believe 
that even the most terrible scenes that 
ever occur in this world can best be 
painted in simple words. 

Indeed, the only thing that could have 
rendered that dismal time more dismal 
and more dreadful would have been 
streams of molten Java ranning down the 
valley, and lighting up the darkness with 
bale-fires, blue and red, and raising 
mountain clouds of steam, as they fell 
roaring into the icy lake. 

They were spared this horror, being 
too far away from the real centre of the 
volcanic disturbance. 
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They were spared this, I say, and there- 
fore spared in life. s 

I may as well tell you here, and have it 
over, that not all of those poor fellows came 
out alive from the dreadful ordeal and ex- 
perience. 

For the darkness and the clouds of 
mephitic vapour continued for ten long, 
dismal days atter the earthquakes and 
thunders ceased immediately roand the 
place where the explorers were encamped ; 
and nearly everyone suffered more or 
less. 

But the remaining two black men died, 
in spite of all that the skill of Jansen 
could do for them. 

Then came greater grief, for the mate 
himself sickened ; and he also succumbed 
about the tenth day. 

The faces of all three had been terribly 
-gvollen, and a kind of paralysis extended 
dawn the limbs; then this attacked the 
body. When it reached the heart, the lamp 
of life went out, and, one by one, they were 
laid to sleep beneath the ashes and the 
AoW. 

I say ashes and snow now advisedly, 
for the very ashes that had at first fallen 
were at last buried or covered over by 
snow. A gentle breeze was blowing from 
the south at the time, and no doubt the 
snow was but the condensed steam arising 
from the ice melted by lakes and streams 
of lava, far away. 


“When nearly three months had passed 


by, and those left behind in the huts and - 


ship, although they had dispatched sinall 
expeditions as far even as the first snow 
plain, could see no sign of the venture- 
some Jansen and his followers, despair 
took possession of their hearts, and they 
put them down as lost. 

“They must have perished in some 
terrible blizzard,” said Morven, “ for even 
had they succeeded in escaping this, there 
were still the darkness, the’pelting ashes, 
the earthquakes, and the streams of molten 
lava to contend against. No, no, my 
friend, they are dead and gone. Their 
sufferings and terrors are over; we must 
mourn for them as lost.” 

“TI myself have no hope,” said Dead- 
eye. 

Well; even so far from this fearful vol- 
eanic eruption as the Southern Cross was 
lying, the seamen on board suffered there- 
from. The waters in the bay and the 
land around it were strangely agitated ; 
great thunderstorms seemed to shake the 
very hills ; and, strangely enough, rain fell 
in torrents. For, far above, must have 
been a heated current of air, travelling 
from the south, melting the snow- and hail- 
clouds. 

So torrents had come roaring down the 
vallay, and the frozen river in its midst 
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was 8 sight to see, because every terrace 
was converted into a foaming, flashing 
cataract. But no ashes or sand had 
fallen. 

Perhaps the chief mourner, after all, 
for the fate that seemed to have befallen 
Jansen and the boys, was poor “ Ole Sol,” 
as the men called the steward. 

“He nevah come no mo’.”’ he told 
Deadeye, over -and over again. “He 
done go dead. Plenty much dead, and 
de boys too. De [earth] open his 
mouf, and eat dem all alive, all same’s 
one big ‘gator ” [alligator]. 

Indeed, Solomon had given the party 
up for lost long before anybody else had 
done 80. 


The autumn eame at last, for it 
was well-nigh the middle of February. 

It was autumn now, and once more the 
sun set every evening away behind the 
southern ice. Then one morning hard 
frost came on, and the sea, in a few brief 
hours, was so firmly frozen‘over that it was 
possible to walk to and from the ship and 
shore. 

From the crow’s-nest, however, it was 
still possible to see the dark, almost 
black-blue, sea far away to the nor’ard. 

No actual barrier of very heavy ice 
stood in the way, however, and it was just 
possible thet. by force-work the crew of 
the Southern Cross could at this time 


“have cut themselves clear and got out _ 


and away to the ocean. 

Yet such a thought never once occurred 
to either Deadeye or to Morven. 

“We must wait,"said Deadeye, “ should 
it be one whole yearlonger. But Jansen’s 
provisionscannot hold out a great length of 
time; and ao, if they return not within 
another month, our expecting to see them 
again will be as foolish as a baby’s ery- 
ing for the moon.” 

“That is indeed so,” said Morven 
sadly. 

One particularly bright morning, with 
the sky never so blue, and the sun turn- 
ing every crystal of the beautiful snow 
into diamonds, that shimmered and 


shone in every colour of the rainbow, . 


Deadeye addressed Morven at breakfast 
in the hut. 

“Blame me,” he said, “ if I haven't half 
a mind myself to go out for a bit of an 
airing to-day.” 

“ What! to get upalittle expedition, and 
go in search of the—the—dead, my 
friend!” 

“ Well, something like that, you know. 
We shouldn't be away three days ; but we 
would take provisions for a week or 
more.” 

“Let it be as you propose ; but, mind, 
I do not advise it. Not only is your 
going a heedless exposure, and risk of 


precious lives, but it is at the best an ad- 
venture which is certain to prove barren 
of results.” : 

“The barometer,” said Deadeye, “is 
still going up; there is every prospect of 
good weather and clear. I know that 
there is in these regions always the pro- 
spect of a blizzard; but old Deadeye, like 
yourself, Morven, has weathered many 
and many a blizzard in his time.” 

So that very morning, Deadeye and 
five men started up the rugged valley, and 
high on to the snowy prairie. 

They bivouacked on the first night 
near to the place—in all probability— 
on which Jansen and his men had made 
their pitch. 

Next day Deadeye once more pursued 
his journey, taking the easiest but most 
southerly direction rightly believing that 
this must have been the track of those 
who had gone before. 

Being unencumbered with much bag- 
gage, they made fairly long marches. 

But, on the morning of the third day 
they were just thinking of returning. 
when it occurred to one of the men tu 
climb a high hill to which they were 
close, and ‘cast one longing, lingering 
look around him.” It was in this lan- 
guage that the sailor himself, who, by the 
way, was the ship's fiddler and slightly 
sentimental, expressed himself. 

“ Well, Brentford,” said Deadeye, “ In 

sure I shall not object. Just wave your 
coat if you see anything dark on the snow. 
Our eyes will be upon you. I’m only 
sorry that age prevents my going with 
you.” 
g That was indeed a stiff ascent, and 
they watched the man toiling upwards 
and upwards for hours—sometimes, but 
rarely, leaning himself against the moun- 
tain’s icy side to rest. 

Brentford was a strong fellow, but it 
took him a longer time than he had 
reckoned upon to reach the summit of 
that snowy cone. 

When he scrambled up at last, he was 
seen to stagger, and finally fall. 

At least, so it appeared. The real state 
of the case was this: a strong current of 
wind blew from the south, that prevented 
his standing erect. It was a chilling 
blast, too, and felt like the very breath of 
King Winter himself. 

But he once more got on his legs. 
and now those below him watched him 
with breathless suspense. 

For just a moment, and only a moment. 
he looked southwards, then lowered 
himself over the cone, to return. 

“As I thought ‘twould be!” said 
Deadeye, not without a slight tone of dis- 
appointment. “Just as I thought: the 
man has made no sign!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroup Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” etc. ete. 


Wednesday afternoon, as soon as dinner 
was over, Acton summoned his followers 
to attend the council of war which was to 
decide what reprisals should be taken on the 
Philistines for the destruction of the snow- 
man. Everyone felt the importance of a 


CHAPTER II.—DISCOMFITURE OF THE PHILISTINES. 


counter-attack, for unless something of the 
kind were attempted, as Acton remarked in 
his opening speech, “they'll think we're 
funky of them, and they'll simply come down 
here as often as they like, and worry us to 
death.” 


“Couldn't we tell Mr. Welsby ? ” suggested 
Butler, a timid small boy belonging to th 
“ Dogs’ Home.”” 

“Tell Mr. Welsby!” cried half-a-doze: 
voices in withering tones ; “ of course not!” 

It was well known, by both parties, ths: 


whenever the real state of affairs became 
known to their respective headmasters, the 
war would come to an abrupt termination; 
and the great reason why each sidd forbore to 
make any open complaint against the other, 
was undoubtedly because everyone secretly 
enjoyed the excitement of the campaign, and 
felt that a peace would make life rather dull 
and uninteresting. 

“The thing that licks us,” said Acton, “is 
what I was speaking about last wepk: some- 
how or other, they always seem to!know just 
what we’re up to, and it’s no use our doing 
anything, because they’re always; prepared. 
Some one’s acting the spy. I can’t think it’s 
either of you fellows, but I believe it’s old 
Noaks. You see his son’s there, and for some 
reason or other he seems to hatd everyone 
here like poison. Now, what are we to 
do?” 

There was a silence, broken at length by 
Diggory Trevanock. 

“T don’t know what you think,” he began, 
“ but it seems to me it’s no use making any 
plans until we find out who tells ’em to the 
Philistines. I should say that Noaks is the 
fellow who does it, but we ought to make 
certain.” 

“Yes, but how are we to do it?” asked 
Acton, laughing ; “that’s just what I want to 
know.” 

“ Well, I’ve got a bit of a plan,” returned 
the other, “ only I should like to ‘tell it you 
in private.” 

“All right,” answered the Dux, 
outside. Now then, what is it?” 

“Why,” said Diggory, “it’s this—I didn’t 
want the other chaps to hear, because then 
it'll prove who’s the spy. You say the last 
time you went down to throw some crackers 
over the wall they were all lying in wait for 
you. Well, let you and me go into the boot- 
room when Noaks is at work there, and 
pretend to make a plan as though we were 
going to do it again to-morrow night, then 
two of us might go down and see if they’re 
prepared. If so, it must have been Noaks, 
who told them, because no one else knows 
about it. I'll go for one, and Jack Vance’ll 
yo for another. I'll tell him to keep it dark, 
and you can let us in and out of the door.” 

“Oh, ab!” said Acton, “ that isn’t a bad 
idea ; at all events we’ll try it.” 

The project was put into immediate execu- 
tion. 
Acton and Diggory discussed the bogus plan 
in Noaks’s hearing, while Jack Vance having 
been admitted into their confidence, and 
sworn to secrecy, willingly agreed to go out 
with Diggory and form the reconnoitring 
party which was to report on the movements 
of the enemy. 

“T knew you'd come,” said the latter, “and 
we'll show them what sort of stuff the Triple 
Alliance is made of !” 

On the following evening, as soon as tea 
was over, the two friends slipped off down 
into the playground, where they were joined 
a minute later by Acton, who, unlocking the 
shed, took down from the peg on which it 
hung the key of the door in the outer wall. 

“You'll have plenty of time,” he said, 
glancing at his watch, “ and with this moon- 
light you’ll soon be able to see if they’re about. 
I'll keep the door, and let you in when you 
come back.” 

The next moment the two members of the 
Alliance were trotting down Locker’s Lane. 
It was a bright, frosty night, and the hard 
ground rang beneath their feet like stone. 
‘They turned off on to the grass lest the noise 
should give the enemy warning of their 
approach ; and when within about a hundred 

yards of Horace House, pulled up to consider 
for a moment what their plan of action 
should be, before proceeding any farther. 

“I don’t see anyone,” said Jack Vance. 

« Perhaps they are hiding,” answered Dig- 


‘ 
“come on 


That same afternoon, just before tea, - 
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gory. * took here, let’s get into this field and 
run down on the other side of the hedge until 
we get opposite the gate.” 

The stronghold of the Philistines was 
silent as the grave ; the two chums crouched 
behind a thick bush, and peering through its 
leafless branches could ‘see nothing but the 
closed double doors, and a stretch of blank 
wall-on either side. 

“There’s no one about,” whispered Vance ; 
«T don’t believe old Noaks has told them.” 

“Wait a minute,” answered Diggory. 
“T'll see if I can stir any of them ” ; and so 
saying, he knelt up, and cried in an audible 
voice, ‘‘ Now then, are you all ready ?” 

* Diggory and Jack Vance dropped flat on 
their stomachs, for the words had hardly 
been uttered when the doors were flung open, 
and at least ten of the Philistines rushed 
out into the road with a yell of defiance. 
Many of them were bigger than Acton, and 
what would have been the fate of the two 
Birchites had they kept to the road instead 
of acting on Diggory’s suggedtion of ad- 
vancing under cover of the hedge, one hardly 
dares to imagine. 

“Hello!” cried young Noaks, who had 
headed the sortie. ‘‘ There’s nobody here, 
and yet I'll swear I heard them some- 
where!” ‘ 

“So did I,” answered another voice; 
“they must have cut and run.” 

“There’s no place for them to ran to,” 
returned Noaks ; ‘ they must be behind that 
hedge. Come ont of it, you skunks!” 

A big stone came crashing through the 
twigs within a yard of Diggery’s head; the 
two boys crouched close to the low earth bank 
and held their breath. 

“They must be about somewhere,” cried 
Noaks. “I knewthey were coming, and I’m 
sure I heard some one say, ‘ Are you ready?’ 
They’re behind that hedge; we can’t get 
through, it’s too thick, but you fellows stop 
here, and I and Hogson and Bernard’ll run 
down to the gate and cut off their re- 
treat.” 

“ What shall we do?” whispered Jack ; 
“ this field’s so large they’ll run us down be- 
fore we get to the other hedge. Shall we 
make a bolt and chance it?” 

Diggory was just about to reply in the 
affirmative, when help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

“ What are you boys doing out here at this 
time ?” cried a loud, stern voice. ‘ Noaks, 
what are you about down the road there? 
Come in this moment, every one of you!” 

“Saved !’? whispered Jack Vance in an 
ecstasy of delight as the Philistines trooped 
back through the double doors. “ That was 
old Phillips. I hope he gives Noaks a jolly 
good impot. That chapis a cad,” continued 
the speaker, as they. hurried back towards 
The Birches ; ‘‘ when: he can’t do anything 
else, he chucks stones like he did to-night. 
The wonder is he hasn’t killed some one be- 
fore now. I don’t see how it’s possible for 
the Philistines to show up well when they’ve 
got a chap like him bossing the show.” 

The bell for evening prep. was ringing as 
they reached The Birches, and only a very 
few hasty replies could be given to Acton’s 
eager inquiries as they rushed together up 
the garden path. In the little interval 
before supper, however, the subject was re- 
sumed in a quiet corner of the passage. 

“80 it must have been old Noaks who 
told them,” said Acton; “that’s proved 
without a doubt. I vote we go and have a 
jolly row with him to-morrow morning.” 

“No, I shouldn’t do that,” answered 
Diggory ; “den’t let him know that we've 
found him out.” 3 

“Well, look here,” answered Acton, 
thumping the wall with his fist, and frown- 
ing heavily, “‘ what are we going to do to get 
even with the Philistines? We can’t go out 
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and fight them in Locker’s Lane; we're too 
small, and they know it. Young Noaks 
would never have dared to act as he did after 
they’d knocked our snow-man down‘if Mason 
had been here. They think now they're 
going to ride rough-shod over us; but they 
aren’t, and we must show them we aren’t 
going to be trampied on.” 

“So we will!” cried Jack Vance excitedly, 
“and that jolly quick!” ; 

“ But how?” 

There was a moment’s pause. “ I’m gure 
I don’t know,” answered Jack sadly, and so 
the meeting terminated. 

The fact of the insult, which had been put 
upon them by the destruction of their snow- 
man, remaining unavenged, caused a sense 
of gloom to rest upon the Birchites, as 
though they already felt themselves suffering 
beneath the yoke of the conquering Philis- 
tines. Even the bedroom feuds were for- 
gotten; night after night the ‘“ House of 
Lords ” left the‘ Dogs’ Home ” in undisturbed 
tranquillity, and the occupants of the “ Main- 
top” retired to rest without even patting a 
washstand against their door. One thought 
occupied the minds of all, and even Mugford, 
when asked on one occasion by Mr. Blake 
who were the conspirators in the gunpowder 
plot, answered absent - mindedly, “The 
Philistines!” as 

“Look here you two,” said Diggory one 
evening as he scrambled into bed—“we 
three must think of some way of ‘paying 
those fellows out for knocking dewn our 
snow-man. It would be splendid if we could 
say that the Triple Alliance had done it, and 
without telling anyone beforehand.” 

“So we will,” answered Jack Vance, 
“that is if you'll think of the plan. I’m 
not able to make one, and I’m jolly sure 
Mugford can’t.” 

The speaker turned over and went to sleep, 
but after what seemed half the night had 
passed, was suddenly aroused by several 
violent tugs at his bedclothes. Thinking 
that it must be nothing less than a midnight 
raid, Jack sprang up and grasped his pillow. 

“No, no, it’s not that,” said Diggory, ‘ but 
I wanted to help you—I’ve got a. idea.” . 

“W-what about?” asked the other in a 


sleepy voice. ; 
“Why, how we can pay out the Philis- 
tines!” 6 
“Oh, bother the Philistines!” grambled 
Jack, and promptly returned to the land of 
dreams, 


“ T wonder where those fellows Vance and 
Trevanock are?” said Acton the following 
afternoon, as the boys were picking up for a 
game at prisoners’ base. ‘“ And there’s that 
dummy of a Mugford—where’s he sneaked 
off to? He never will play games if he can 
possibly help it.” 

They set to work, and at the end of about 
twenty minutes, were engaged in a mgst 
exciting rally; Acton had started out to 
rescue one of the prisoners, while Shaw had 
rushed forth to capture Acton, Morris left 
the base with similar designs on Shaw, and 
everyone, with the exception of the den- 
keepers, seemed suddenly seized with. an 
irresistible desire to do something. The play- 
ground was full of boys rushing and dodging 
all over the place, when suddenly everyhod 
stood still and listened—-some one was pound- 
ing with his clenched fist at the door open- 
ing into Locker’s Lane, and at the. same 
time Jack Vance was heard shouting, ‘Let 
us in quick, or the Philistines’l] haves 1”? 

Acton ran to fetch the key, and the next 
moment the three members of the Triple 
Alliance dashed through the open door, which 
was hastily secured behind them, while a 
shout of baflied rage some little distance 
down the road showed that they had ouly 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
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enemy. The pursuit, however, was evidently 
abandoned, and Mo:r s, climbing on the roof 
of the shed, saw young Noaks and Hogson 
slowly retreating round the corner of the 
road. 

The three friends certainly presented a 
striking appearanee. Mugford’s nose was 
bleeding, Jack Vunce's coliar seemed to have 
been nearly torn off his neck, while Diggory's 
cap was in his hand. and his hair in a state 
of wild disorder. Their faces, flushed with 
running, were radiant with a look of triumph, 
while all three, the unfortunate Mugford in- 
cluded, leant up against the wall, and laughed 
until the tears ran down their cheeks. 

“ What have you fellows been up to?” 
cried Acton ; “ why don’t you tell us?” 

“Oh my!” gasped Diggory, “ we've taken 
a fine rise out of the Philistines ; they can’t 
aay we're not quits with them now!" and 
he went off into a fresh fit of merriment. 

Shaw and Morris seized hold of Jack 
Vance, and at length succeeded in shaking 
him into a sufficient state of sobriety to be 
able to answer their questions. 

“Oh dear!" he said faintly, “I never 
laughed so much in my life before. Diggory 
ought to tell you, because he planned it all. 
We went very quietly down to Horace House, 
and found the double doors were shut ; you 
know just what they're like, how the wall 
curves in a bit, and there's a scraper close to 
the gatepost, on either side, about a foot from 
the ground. We'd got an old playbox cord 
with us, and we tied it to each of the 
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scrapers. The doors have a sort of iron ring 
for a handle, and through this we stuck a 
broken cricket-stump, and Mug and I held 
the two ends so that you couldn’t possibly lift 
the latch on the inside.. Then—but you go 
on, Diggy.” 

“Well then,” continued the other, “I 
scrambled on to these two chaps’ shoulders, 
and looked over the top of the door. We 
could hear some of the Philistines knocking 
about on the gravel, and I saw there were 
about half-a-dozen of them playing footer 
with a tennis-ball. I shouted out, ‘Hullo! 
Good afternoon!’ ‘They all stood still ina 
moment, and young Noaks cried, ‘Why it’s a 
Birchite! What do you want here, you young 
dog?’ Icouldn't think of anything clse to 
say, 80 I said, ‘I want to know if this is the 
bear-pit or the monkey-house?’ My eye, 
you should have seen them! I dropped down 
ina trice and they all rushed to the doors, but 
they couldn't lift the latch because Mug and 
Jack were holding fast to the stump. We 
waited a moment and then let go and ran for 
it. You may judge what happened next : it's 
a regular sea of mud outside those gates ; they 
all came rushing out together, andI saw 
Noaks and Hogson go head first over the 
rope and two or three others fall flat on the 
top of them; it was a sight, I can tell 
youl” 

“Yes, but that wasn't all,” interrupted 
Jack Vance ; “ Bernard, one of their big chaps, 
hopped over the rest and came after us. We 
ran for all we were worth, but he collared 

(To be continned.y 


me. Mugford went for him and hung on to 
his coat like a young bull-terrier, and got a 
smack on the nose, and just then Diggory 
turned, and came prancing back, and ran hi: 
head into the beggar’s stomach, and thai 
doubled him up, and so we all got away. 
But,” concluded the speaker, tarning toward: 
his wounded comrade, “I never thought oid 
Mug had so much grit in him before ; he stuck 
to it like a Briton!" 

A demonstration of the most genuine 
enthusiasm followed this warlike speech. 
Acton folded Diggory to his breast in a loviny 
embrace, Shaw and Morris stuffed the door-key 
down Mugford's back, while the remainder 
of the company executed a war dance round 
Jack Vance. 

“My eye!" cried the Dux, * won't the 
Philistines be wild! Fancy upsetting them 
in the mud, and knocking Bernard's wind out; 
they won’t be ina hurry to meddle with us 
again. Well done, Diggy!"’ 

“It wasn't I alone,” said the author of 
the enterprise ; *‘ we did it between us—the 
Triple Alliance!” 

“Then three cheers for the Triple Alli- 
ance! ”’ cried Acton. 

The company shouted themselves hoarse. 
for everyone felt that the honour of The 
Birches had been retrieved, and that the day 
was still far distant when they would be 
crushed beneath the iron heel of youn. 
Noaks, or be exposed as an unresisting prey 
to the ravages of the wild hordes of Horace 
House. 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


i 1 Rasa said Sam, putting down his pipe 

i) d crossing his legs, * when you've 
been among all sorts of beasts as long as I 
have you'll find that their natures are much 
like our own, and come of us ain’t much better 
than the four-legged critters. 

“ Now there’s a broncho! He's as fine a 
sort of animal as goes on Iczs, be they two 
or four. 

“If you keep the halter on him, he's as 
quiet as a chicken, but take his nose out of 
the ropes and he’s the wild nag of the prairie 

in. 

“That's the Indian nature as know it. 

“Then if you cheat a broncho, or give him 
tong oats when he don’t deserve it, he will 
never trast you again, and he'll take the 
first chance of giving you a straight-out 
kiok. 

“Phal’s the Amurrican nature, and I'm of 
the Stars and Stripes—yes, don’t you forget it! 

“The Redskins cheated and injured me, 
and I’ve paid it back to some of their kind. 

“Wrong, you say? P’raps it was, and I 
don’t bid young chaps like you to go and do 
ditto. But we all go pretty much as our 
nature drives—you're = Britishers, I'm 
Amurrican.” 

Here Jim gave a quick look at his friend, 
and Oaryll said : 

“ Nature isn’t always the best guide we've 
got, Sam. I know what's passing throuzh 
Jim's mind. He is thinking of how Nature 
drove him for years, and how he turned 
round and went on the other tack, and ix on 
it now.” 

“Thanks to you,” added Jim, on which 
Bertie remarked: “ We musi shut up and 
let Sam get on with his story.” 

“ Wal.’ resumed Sam, “when I was a 
young f-llow about your age, bess, I and a 
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CHAPTER IV.— THE KID, 


young brother of mine ran a good-zized horse- 
ranch down Texas way. ‘The kid, as I called 
Joe, was three years younger than me, but he 
was a terrible fine chap, and we were more 
to each other than most brothers are. 

« Ever since we were small younkers Joe and 
T stuck close, and it got to be so that folks 
round about spoke of us as the Siamese 
twins. If a message had to be sent it was 
always, ‘Send Sam and Joe.’ If the cattle 
strayed into the grain-fields mother would 
say,‘ What's come to Sam and Joe? They 
can’t be watching straight.’ And if any 
mischief was done within a twenty-mile 
radius of our homestead, it was at once put 
down to the couple of us -—never one, never 
the other, always both. 

“Once, when I got a box on the ears for 
some small foolishness, the kid ran to 
mother and cried, ‘Box me too! If Sam is 
sore, I want to be sore too!’ She kissed him 
instead, I remember, and gave us both jam. 

“When we were at school together —" and 
there Sam paused, looked into: the distance 
as he lit his pipe, and a softer expression 
with some tender sadness in it flitted over 
his somewhat stera face — 

“Yes,” he resumed, “I would be about 
twelve at the time, and Joe nine—a restless 
little chap with cuily hair, and small bones, 
and whitish skin like a girl's, such a jolly 
little chap. The master was a surly man. 
and not altogether fair with some of us, and 
he could lash it into a fellow when he liked, 
you bet he could. 

“T meant to have 4 bit of fun with him, 
just to pay him out for some lickings he had 
given me that I hadn't altogether deserved. 
You see that’s my nature. I must be even, 
and maybe a little over, with them that 
injures me. 3 


“The master had a terrible big objection to 
frogs, and it was so located that a sight o: 
one would set him jumping and yelling like 
a cuyote. So I got a pretty selection of 
young bullies, and stowed them into his desk 
one morning, and then thought I’d left some 
books at home, so calculated I had better gv 
and bring them, for you see I knew tha: 
when the row came the master would mis 
Cain to know who did it, and if some othe: 
chap got let in for the mischief I’d have tc 
own up. 

“T didn’t go far to find my books, only uy) 
a tree near the schoolhouse where I coul:i 
hear the fun; and you bet there was 4 
scrimmage when old Jakes arrived and went 
to his desk. 

“ T heard his yells and jumps and the roar- 
ing laughter of the boys, and the frogs came 
flying through the open windows. 

“ Then there was a bit of silence, and I 
guessed he was questioning them, for now and 
again I heard some lad call out, ‘ No, sir,’ 
and then I'd hear the master’s angry voice 
say something. 

“ But presently—” Sam’s pipe had gone 
out and he stopped speaking, took out a per- 
knife and began to dig into the bow] with 
quick stabs, muttering something which th- 
others did not hear, but which his actions ex- 
pressed, and his hearers did not speak, bat 
waited with profound interest for what lc 
was to say next. 

“T was saying, boys,’ Sam began agair. 
having recovered himself and laid the pipe 
down. It was bis habit to expend himself «1 
that old corn cob. 

“T was saying, boys, I heard a whack, » 
mighty hard whack, that brought me out v: 
the tree at the very moment that a vell o! 
‘Shame!’ came from theschoolroom, followed 
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by another whack, and then one poor little 
halt-stifled scream. 

“ After that there was a stamping and 
shouting and roaring as if a herd of buffalo 
had got loose, and next moment the door 
opened, and out ran the kid, my little Joe, 
with a deathly white face and his hand to his 
head and the blood running. 

“Something at the back of my head 
seemed then to give a crick, and I had no 
control of myself after that. 

“T sprang to Joe and cricd out, ‘ Did he 
think it was you put the frogs in?’ 

““* He asked,’ Joe sobbed, ‘ one after the 
other, and then a sneak said it must have 
been you, for he had seen us two catching 
frogs at the creek last night. He asked 


me, the master did—and Sam, I knew it 
would be a terrible hard hiding, so I said I 
id it.’ 
“ Boys, that’s what the kid said. 


His very 
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w the good old days it was under- 
stood on all hands that boys 
went to school to have knowledge 
literally beaten into them. Not 
so long ago it would be the stock 
joke of friendly elders to ask 
young hopeful when he had been 
swished or caned last—a subject, 
it seems, of more delicacy to 
schoolboys of our day. Nor was 
thisludicrous aspect of scholastic 
discipline confined to the sufferers. From 
the days of Horace to those of Sir Walter 
scott we find schoolmasters turned into 
ridicule through what light wits looked on 
as their chief function; and thus an honour- 
able profession was long depressed by 
associations at once comical and painful. 

There was acomical side to all the flogging 
that made part of everyday school work 
among our grandfathers, and served at least 
for a training in fortitude. Smal! boys might 
tremble and blubber ; the big ones learned to 
bite their lips and stand it stoically, even 
proudly perhaps, if possible with an affecta- 
tion of indifference, whatever might be their 
real feelings. One of the happiest parodies, 
where only one word of the original is 

changed, tells us how in such a case— 

“Vengeance deep brooding o'er the cane, 

Hath locked the source of softer woe, 

And burning pride and high disdain 
Forbad the gentler tear to flow.” 


But the victim was like to be so well used 
to such emotions that his resentment would 
seldom last many nours, and if he had 
borne it creditably, the castigation would 


words, so well I remember, and the blood 
running down his white face. I expect 
there would have been bad blood let out 
of the schoolmaster that morning to pay 
for Joe’s hurt, bat the little chap dropped 
over in a kind of swoon just at that moment, 
and I ran home with him in my arms to 
mother. 

“When I came back to the school with my 
veins boiling I met the boys coming away. 
Some of the big ones had interfered and 
taken Joe out of the master’s hands. 

“There bad been a big row. It had long 
been brewing, for he was hated by all. The 
big boys had paid off my little account with 
the bully, and we had a good spell of holidays 
that summer, and a new teacher in the fall. 
Yes. 

“Wal, that was always the way with Joe. 
He wanted to share everything with me and 
bear the blame of everything for me. I do 

(To be continued.) 


OLD SCHOOL-DAYS. 
By Ascorr R. Hoprg, 


Author of “ The Amateur Dominic,” ete, etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


soon come under the head of those things 
not unpleasant in remembrance. For his 
companions there had been the pastime of a 
spectacle, both tragic and comic, the glow of 
sympathy, the intereet of criticism, and the 
bracing excitement of not being quite sure 
when their own turn might come. 

Sometimes, indeed, it went quite beyond a 
joke, when boys fell into the hands of a 
pedagogue who took positive pleasure in 
punishment. Perhaps our rising generation 
is inclined to be a little too tender of its skin. 
But the warmest admirers of the past must 
agree that some scholastic tyrants were in- 
clined to go to the other extreme. 

About Boyer, that plagosus Orbilius of his 
age, Leigh Hunt is more bitterly outspoken 
than Lamb or Coleridge. 

“When you were out in your lesson, he 
turned upon you a round staring eye like a 
fish; and he had a trick of pinching you 
under the chin, and by the lobes of the ears, 
till he would make the blood come. He has 
many times lifted a boy off the ground in this 
way. He was, indeed, a proper tyrant, 
passionate and capricious ; would take violent 
likes and dislikes to the same boys; fondle 
some without any apparent reason, though 
he had a leaning to the servile, and, perhaps, 
to the sons of rich people; and he would 
persecute others in a manner truly frightful. 

“ Often did I wish that I were a fairy, ih 
order to play him tricks like a Caliban. We 
used to sit and fancy what we should do with 
his wig; how we would hamper and vex him ; 
‘ put knives in his pillow, and halters in his 
pew.’ To venture on a joke in our own 
mortal persons was like playing with Poly- 
phemus. One afternoon, when he was nod- 
ding with sleep over a lesson, a boy of the 
name of Meadcr, who stood behind him, 
ventured to take a pin, and begin advancing 
with it up his wig. The hollow exhibited 
between the wig and the nape of the neck 
invited him. The boys encouraged this 
daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, 
and then whispers of ‘Go it, M.!" gave 
more and more valour to his hand. Ona 
sudden the master’s head falls back ; he starts 
with eyes like a shark ! and, seizing the unfor- 
tunate culprit, who stood helpless in the act 
of holding the pin, caught hold of him, fiery 
with passion. A ‘swingeing task’ ensued, 
which kept him at home all the holidays.” 
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believe he'd have killed himself if he had 
thought that he could dc me any good. 

“ Then, when we got a bit older and the 
mother died, Joe and I took over the farm, 
gave up grain and stuck to horses, same as 
you're doing, boss. It always seems the 
sort of work batching chaps take to best. 
If a man’s got women folks and youngsters 
he prefers to go soberly after the plough, but 
when there’s only himself to consider he 
doesn’t mind tearing about and risking his 
life ten times a day. 

“Many a rattling neck-or-nothing adven- 
ture Joe and I had with the horses, going 
share and share alike in the work and the 
profits, the scrapes and the lucky hits, 
always close chums Joe and I.” 

The pipe was lifted up at this juncture 
and the tobacco very gently pressed down 
with a forefinger as Sam continued the 
relating of his story. 


Cruelty on the one side generated such 
trickery on the other. It is noticeable how 
much in old books figures the playing off 
upon schoolmasters of rude practical jests, 
now as extinct as their wigs. Did any boy 
in this generation ever so much as hear of 
putting cobbler's wax on a dominie’s seat of 
office, which, if we are to believe all stories, 
seemed once such an admired pleasantry? 
This may show that boys have improved in 
their manners, but speaks much more clearly 
for an improvement in the methods of 
teachers, who no longer present themselves 
to their pupils chiefly in the character of 
natural enemics, to be tricked and turned 
into mockery where they cannot make them- 
selves feared. For the same reason, running 
away from school is quite out of fashion 
nowadays, which once appears to have been 
such a common adventure. Boys had good 
cause often for ranning away, like Henry 
Hunt, the notorious Radical orator, who tells 
a tale of almost incredible brutality endured 
by him at the Andover Grammar School; 
till one day the master coming home from a 
bad day’s sport among the partridges, 
wreaked his ill-humour by severely flogging 
Hunt and another boy, with a promise to 
repeat the dose every day for a week, where- 
upon they not unreasonably concluded that 
nothing worse could be done to them for 
running away. If our schoolmasters were at 
all like that reverend gentleman, they might 
or might not have pins stuck in their 
chairs, but they certainly would soon find 
themselves before a magistrate. 

But it was not only the schoolmaster who 
gave blows freely in the good old times. Not 
to speak of bullying, fighting among the boys 
themselves made alm ost a part of the curricu- 
lum ; school was like a savage tribe in this re- 
spect, and the degenerate pugilistic squabbles 
of our day seem little more than survivals. 
The master might punish fisticuffs if they 
came under his eye, but more often he seems 
to have taken care to look the other way. 
We read of one grim moralist who, when he 
caught two boys fighting, was in the way of 
stripping them to the waist, putting a rod 
into the hand of each, and setting them ona 
table to lay on to one another, then he who 
first gave in had an official flogging into the 
bargain. 

An amusing, though somewhat verbose, 
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picture of Georgian school life is foand sand- 
wiched into the military recollections of 
Captain J. H. Cooke, who, at the beginning 
of the century, was a pupil at Gordon House 
Academy, Kentish Town. He tells us how 
for a slight enough cause of offence he had 
8 set fight with his “ bed-fellow ”—boys slept 
two in a bed as often as not in such 
academies—in their bed-room, before the 
first bell rang, half-dressed. “The contest 
was long and weary. . . My face was soon as 
ted as a carrot; his rivalled a well washed 
turnip ;’’ and both of them were secretly as 
well pleased when the bell rang for prayers, 
since neither would give up before the 
spectators who had egged them on. The 
favourite game was fighting on boy-back, 
which from sport would as often as not pass 
into earnest, and end with black eyes and 
bloody noses. Another amusement was 
nocturnal bolstering matches, carried on 
rather in fierceness than in fun, till the 
master’s cane became suddenly thrown into 
the balance like the sword of Camillus. Or 
if the warriors did make good their escape to 
bed, the innocent were like to suffer for the 
guilty next morning, since big bullies would 
have taken the precaution to arm themselves 
with the bolsters of quiet youngsters, thrown 
away in the haste of retreat, and these vic- 
tims were allowed to bear the punishment 
without daring to tell the truth. One does 
not get a high idea of the code of schoolboy 
honour prevalent in the good old rough 
times! 

There was good reason then to make boys 
familiar with fighting. “ Bony’s” expected 
invasion was in all minds. This boy, for 
‘one, rather wished he would come, “ hoping 
it would break up the school.” Even in 
school they had some sign of the public 
danger exciting their elders. The writing- 
master of Gordon House Academy was such 
a craftsman as is hardly known to our day, 
skilled both to mend pens and to make 
flourishes; and his engrossing, equal to 
copper plate, served as admired models for 
those prize “ pieces ’’ which were among the 
great achievements of a boys’ school, as an 
elaborate dampler among “ young misses.’ 
This hero of the arts of peace, dapper and 
dignified, amazed his pupils one day by 
appearing among them in the uniform of the 
St. James’s Volunteers. “A huge coil of 
sable bear’s: skin bestrode the crown of his 
round hat from the front to the back rim, 
and at the side was stuck a white and red 
feather, at least a foot in length without 
counting its cireumference, waving as it did 
in graceful undulation to and fro, the writ- 
ing-master bustling through the playground 
as if he was in a most extmordinary hurry. 
And as he ‘twisted his head of importance 
hitber and thither, like a giant amongst the 
pigmies, the never-to-be-forgotten feather 
seemed endowed with animation, as if in its 
graceful wagglings and tossings it con- 
descended ‘to recognise one and all of the 
bookworms, who were petrified with amaze- 
ment at so gratifying a spectacle. And as 
the writing-master flauntingly jerked himself 
round the right-band corner of the front gate, 
the feather for a moment stood erect, gave 
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‘a. tremulous flutter, as: if. to imply, ‘ Good- 


bye, my boys, I'm going to glory!’” 

Another sign of the times was the French 
usher, a refugee all powdered and poma- 
tumed, who carried a pink silk umbrella 
under his arm, as was to be expected of such 
a heathen foreigner. French was made a 
serious matter of here at a time when any 
Briton might have to speak it at the point 
of the bayonet. These boys had to speak it 
in playground and hall, the rule being en- 
forced by “ the mark,” a piece of wood which 
every transgressor must wear round his 
neck till he caught some other fellow letting 
slip an English word, to whom he could joy- 
fully transfer the hateful stigma; then he 
with whom it finally remained seems to have 
been mulcted in his pocket-money. “This 
kept us eternally on the qui vive ; and it was 
funny to see the boys playing at marbles, 
while another decorated as described would 
skulk behind a tree, watching like a cat after, 
not a mouse, but an English victim, for 
speaking his own vernacular tongue.’ At 
the cost of thus playing spy, the wearer of 
the mark might be able to pass it on with 
the triumphant cry: “ Vous avez parlé an- 
glais!”” 

The only word of the hostile language that 
these young John Bulls took to kindly was 
congé (holiday), which they shouted out as a 
hint to their master on the ovcasion of any 
national victory, not so frequent then as a 
few years later. We tind the more sober 
schoolmaster promising them ao holiday as 
soon as the quartern loaf fell to a shilling, 
and being duly kept to his engagement; to 
the boys any excuse for idleness was good 
enough, but they would have preferred a 
more glorious one. Catching from their 
martial writing master the infection of the 
prevalent scarlet fever, they had formed 
themselves into a band of * Royal Gordon 
House Volunteers,” with uniforms, drums, 
and wooden guns. With some of these 
juvenile heroes it was but a short step from 
play to reality. Before his fourteenth birth. 
day, Cooke tells us he was staggering under 
the weight of a pair of colours as an ensign 
in the militia. So early in their teens did 
boys become food for powder, that article 
then in such demand. His chum, with whom 
he had the great bedroom battle, went to sea 
as a midshipman, and, like so many others, 
found a watery grave. 

One more extract from this amusing auto- 
biography will show how even female minis- 
trations to health and cleanliness were 
carried out in a Spartan spirit. Once a 
week came a combing and neck-and-face 
washing ordeal at the merciless hands of a 
tall virago, whose comb fetched tears like the 
master’s cane. Of more thorough ablution 
there is no mention. 

“ Never shall I forget the combing night ; 
the most heroic boys quailed, not at civilised 
combing, it was downright carding; the 
eombing down the mane of a horse was 
nothing to it. The washing process was no 
joke either. The foot of a worsted stocking 
fitting the hand, and teeming with the lather 
of soft soap, was, with a ‘Burking’ dab, 
fitted like a mask to the mould of the 
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features ;with such “mms¢alar spplication, 
that if the eyes and mouth were not closed 
‘as tight as a dram, the boy that dare open 
either would be consigned to make more 
than one wry face fora quarter of an honor 
afterwards to get rid of the effects of the-soft 
soap, from whatever aperture or crevice if 
might have found ingress ; and when the boy 
got out of chancery, the head having been 
twisted and twirled round and round like 
anything, the gripe of the living vice then 
Jet go, with the other hand giving him a push_ 
which drove the small carcass in question 
helplessly into the hands of the dry-robber. 
who discharged him in a hurry, after a rapid 
rubbing down with a coarse towel, the neck 
well-nigh dislocated and glowing like a fiery 
ember. 

“At the spring and fall of the year the 
same female was again at her post sine dic, 
a living statue, her left hand resting On 2 
huge brown jar of brimstone and treacle, the 
fingers of the other mechanically coiling 
round the long handle of an iron spoon, its 
bowl rivalling those seen in gravy dishes. 
The boys were placed in a long string, or 
Indian file, one hugging the other’s back, 
and so on, awaiting the direful moment; 
while some of the bigger boys acted as turn- 
keys to hinder a bolt and to cut off all hopes 
of escape, as a general panic of this sort had 
been known to occur more than once. Then, 
in succession, every one tamely crept up to 
the starched and erect personage, when her 
well-known hand crowned the scalf-or head- 
piece, the fingers sometimes stopping one 
eye, and often bunging up both; Bo t! 
patient taker of brimstone and treacl 3 
made as blind as a bat, his jaws exp: hg 
to an awful extent, the unhappy h no 
longer resting as it was wont to do, ereg$ on 
the trunk, but pushed back betw the 
shoulders; and with such quickness it 
placed in this pesition that the most expert 
tooth-drawer could not have transfixed 2 
head in the like position more to advantace 
for the extraction of any tooth. Th 
lowed the stately spoon into i 
will not say how far it entered, as it si 


little whether Dame Nature had give wes 
expanding wide or not, for the less 
spoon found a passage, leaving the ovegfow- 


ing residue of brimstone and treacle 
down each side of the mouth, whi 
quick as thought was scraped up ri 
left with the spoon, and given as a. 
edition ; and if all this was not kind]; 
or there was any spluttering, 
sneezing, or the like, a good sound’ 
the ear closed the operation.” 

In another juvenile autobiography of the 
same period, we read of bedroom jugs full 
of salts and senna being brought up, to be 
mercilessly served out to any boy who 
showed so much asa pimple. For themselves, 
as well as their children, grown-up folks had 
then an honest belief in the wholesomenes: 
of the unpleasant. But baths would not be 
thought so indispensable as blows and 
boluses under George mm, when s0 little care 
was taken to sweeten the black dose of 
instruction. 

(To be continued.) 


Author of “ When We Were Boys Together,” “ The Gold Curse,” “ A Gruesome Half-Holiday,” etc. 


“ S. said Uncle Herrold’s gamekeeper, 

one morning in January, as he came 
in to deliver his customary report, “I hear 
that Black Harry has turned up again. If 
+o be it's true, we ehall soon be hearing shots 


in the wood, and seeing a thinning-out of 


our stock-birds.” 


“J hoped we had seen the last of him, 


Jenkins.” 


“An so did a-many more around these 


parts, sir. But five years’ transportation 
ought to be a warning to him.” 
“ We shall see.” 
“ Oh, you'll see, and hear, too, sir, soon 
enough. You mark my words if he don’t 
{take 
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take up the old game again; and, what is 
more, those that attempt tolay hands on him 
‘ll find they've a desperate customer to deal 
with.” 

“Can you find a means of communicating 
with him? If my past efforts to reclaim 
him have failed, I am willing to give him 
another trial.” 

“You forget, sir, that it was for his brutal 
attack on my predecessor he got his sen- 
tence. You were the prosecutor. He vowed 
in'‘the dock to give you and yours another 
turn; and he’ll not forget.” 

Uncle’s face clouded. In some things he 
was a severeman. Strict, too, was he in the 
matter of his preserves. Most of the game 
shot in his woods were distributed among the 
poor; and this, he considered, justified him 
in putting down poaching with a firm 
hand. 

“If the man persists in poaching, and 
after the severe warning meted out to him, 
he must again take the consequences. Keep 
yourself informed of his movements, and 
take the necessary steps to protect our 
covers.” 

“Yes, sir; an’ if a life or two is lost over 
the job it'll not surprise me. But I and my 
men ‘Il do our duty.” 

Jenkins went his way, looking unusually 
owl-like; and Uncle Herrold retired to his 
study, his face set in an expression almost 
dogmatical. Nothing gave him greater pain 
and annoyance than for his well-meant 
efforts to do good to be thwarted by those 
who were blind to their own interests. 

Tom and I had left school at Christmas, 
and I was staying with him until arrange- 
ments had been completed, which were to 
open up to me the sterner walks of life. We 
were present at the interview between uncle 
and his gamekeeper, and were much im- 
pressed; for we had often heard of Black 
Harry the poacher as one of the most 
desperate men of his class. 

The weeks came and went like bursts of 
sunshine on a stormy day—all too quickly, as 
they ever did when I was with my chum at 
Great Holt. Each day he and I were out, 
engaged in some congenial sport or pastime. 

That year frost had set in immediately 
after Christmas, continuing with severity 
for many weeks. Snow fell from time to 
time, blocking the roads, and causing hus- 
bandry to cease. Ponds, lakes, and a great 
part of the river were bound in ice. It was 
a “ good, old-fashioned winter” to the young 
and healthy; but where age and poverty 
reigned hand in hand the Reaper was busy, 
and often the solemn, mournful tones of the 
church knell floated through the ‘clear at- 
mosphere far away across the lea. I re- 
member hearing uncle say that there 
was much real distress in the neighbourhood 
that winter. Men willng to work were 
thrown out of employment for many weeks. 
Their wives and families were literally 
starving. Tom and I did many a “round” 
with the well-filled basket Aunt Herrold 
daily packed; and I believe, thoughtless 
boys as we often were, that we derived more 
real pleasure from the brightened faces we 
left behind than from any sport or pastime 
indulged by us in the snow-crusted fields, 
or the ice-bound ponds and lakes.- 

But whilst the respectable working-men 
remained at home, or earned a few shillings 
“ snow-heaving,” the rougher element—the 
public-house loafers, who in country places 
always “poach for beer ’—actually formed 
themselves into a “ poachers’ club.” They 
paid a contribution toa general fund, which 
was to supply legal aid or pay the fines of any 
member who was brought before the justices. 
It soon leaked out that Black Harry was the 
leader of the gang. Nightly the reports of 
guns were heard in the woods. Not a week 
passed but at least one desperate encounter 
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between gamekeepers and poachers was re- 
ported. It seemed that the gang grew more 
daring each time they went out; and it was 
pretty generally known that the gamekeepers 
were not strong enough to cope with them. 
At last the gamekeepers of different estates 
combined. The poachers soon got to know 
of the movement, and thenceforward went out 
in small gangs in different directions. 

It seemed strange that Uncle Herrold’s 
preserves had not been trespassed upon. I 
believe it was solely owing to the lavish way 
in which he dispensed his charity; for I 
have always found a tender spot in the 
heart of a man supposed to be “ criminally 
hardened!” Still, the Great Holt woods 
were closely watched ; and Jenkins reported 
so much about the doings of Black Harry 
and his gang in other gentlemen’s preserves 
that uncle lost patience, and told him to 
talk less and do more. Jenkins went away 
in o huff, vowing what he and his men 
would do if Black Harry and his gang came 
to our covers. 

Tom and I, one clear frosty night in 
February, at about the time of full moon, 
had been to a “coming-of-age” party at 
Holly Court. We had arranged to walk 
back, but on quitting our friends, we hes#- 
tated as to which way we should proceed home. 
The hour was somewhat later than we had 
promised to leave; but most of you know 
that time flies quickly at a jolly party! The 
truth is, the hour of twelve had already 
struck, 

“Road or footpath?” laconically asked 
Tom. 

“Whichever you like,” replied I. 

“Across the fields, then. It’s late, 
and Aunt will be anxious. We shall 
gain a mile—no mean consideration now 
we've left all the fun behind.” 

“But—but,” hesitated I, having always 
been a nervous fellow, ‘‘ we shall have to go 
through the Big Wood.”’ 

“ And what of that ?—you’re not afraid?” 

Whenever he put it thus, I was effectually 
silenced. So we set out across the fields, I 
inwardly indulging fears which I could not 
embody, yet somehow feeling strangely 
nervous. 

We made an attempt to enliven our walk 
by recalling the fun of the party. But when 
I chaffed Tom about a little blue-eyed, fair- 
haired maid, he grew morose and sullen, and 
told me to shut up. No doubt but that his 
thoughts were better company than my con- 
versation. Oh! those dreams of youth! 

As if with one consent we presently stopped 
short at the entrance to the Big Wood. 

“Well? "’ said I interrogatively. 

“1 was thinking,” said Tom. 

“ Of course,” said I slily ; “and of——” 

“Of poachers!’’ was his startling inter- 
ruption. 

“ You—you don’t—I say, Tom, let’s go 
back.” 

“You are a duffer, Ted; and I run you 
close. If poachers were about we should 
have heard the reports of their guns long 
before this. If we encounter anyone it will 
be a gamekeeper. Come on!” 

He vaulted the low stile that parted the 
field from the ride. Without divulging my 
true feelings, I followed. In a few minutes 
we had penetrated into the depths of the 
Big Wood. 

Somehow, we were silent as we passed fram 
ride to ride. Everything was so silent that 
it was quite depressing. I know I felt ever 
so many “creepy sensations, and longed to 
be out of the wood. And we were only just 
nearing the middle of it! We had to come 
out first into an open space called the Pound. 
Eight rides met at this point. We had often 
heard Jenkins speak of it as the principal 
rendezvous of the night-watchers. We hoped 
to meet with some of them, and had 


quickened our steps, when the report of 3 
gun rang out sharp and clear on the still, 
frosty night. 

A second shot, then another, and after a 
short interval a fourth rang out. We simply 
took to our heels ! 

I should say we rana hundred yards, when 
Tom tripped over a stump and fell. I 
te covered his fall” before I could save my- 
self. 

“We are two duffers!’’ whispered Tom, 
spitting out a mouthful of snow. ‘We might 
have run right into the poachers’ clutches, 
and been comfortably knocked on the head 
with the butt of a gun, to keep us from tell- 
ing tales.” 

“Oh, Tom! Let us hide,” was my reply. 

“Just so. And we'll creep behind this 
holly-bush, where we can see all that goes 
on in the Pound. Some of them are sure to 
come this way. Hark! The night-watchers 
are signalling to each other, and are closing 
in. We shall see some fun presently.” 

I never could quite understand Tom. I 
know he often shared fear with me, yet 
almost immediately after, when danger 
threatened, he was cool and collected, 
courageous—reckless—or something. And 
more difficult for me to understand was how 
he led me in the same direction as he went 
himself. I may have been a slave to his 
stronger will. 

So we crouched down, and listened in- 
tently. Certain sounds soon convinced us 
that the night-watchers had caught the 
poachers in a trap, and that they had sur- 
rounded them. 

Presently we saw four men, their faces 
hidden by black masks, enter the Pound 
from one of the rides. They paused irresolute. 
seeming undecided which direction to take. 
and listened intently, as if their futare 
actions were to be guided by the sounds they 
heard. 

“ See !"" whispered Tom—“ that big, burly 
fellow—I'm sure he is Black 

“They will kill us!” faintly ejaculated I. 

“Most likely—if they see us,” was his 
anything but consoling reply. 

At this juncture six night-watchers burs: 
into the Pound, and rushed upon the poachers. 
So taken by surprise were they that, with 
the exception of Black Harry, they were 
secured after a half-hearted resistance. 

Jenkins had singled out the notorious 
poacher; and presenting a pistol, called 
upon him to surrender. As the keeper 
afterwards explained, having in mind the 
poacher’s threats. he hoped to intimidate 
him, and prevent him from using his gun. 
His act, however, produced a contrary effect 
from that imtended. He used a coarse ex- 
pression, and threw up his gun, murder is: 
his eye if it was ever depicted on a humar 
countenance. 

“There'll be murder done!” ejaculated 
Tom, rushing out, impelled by one of those 
sudden impulses which often possessed 
him. 

The poacher turned his head in Tom's 
direction. Jenkins, who was watching h 
narrowly, seized the opportunity to spri 
upon him. The poacher’s gun went off. 
the charge passing over the gamekeeper’s 
shoulder. Quick as lightning, Black Harn 
made a side-stroke with the barrel, striking 
Jenkins on the temple and felling him to the 


ground. The poacher immediately bolted 
away along one of the rides. 

“After him, Waller!” cried Jenkins, 
staggering to his feet. 


A young fellow—a noted swift ranner— 
started in pursuit. 

“Take your prisoners to the game-tower.” 
Jenkins called to his mates, ‘ Black Harr: 
shall not escape after his attempt on m‘\ 
life, even if I have to shoot him like 3 

log.” 


Thad followed Tom—as I generally did— 
and he now cried excitedly : 

“His gun is empty; it’s only a question 
of running him down! Come on!” 

Excitement had now banished my fears. 
I followed Tom’s lead, and we sped along 
the ride in the wake of the poacher and his 
pursuers. Tom and I could run a bit, and 
we were in fair training. It was not difficult 
for us to keep up with Jenkins; but the 
poacher ran well, and Waller pressed him 
hard. Shortly we burst out of the Big Wood 
into Uncle Herrold’s water-meadows. 

The moon lit the landscape with a bright- 
ness such as is only noticeable on very clear 
frosty nights. The poacher was distant not 
more than eighty yards; but Waller was 
within thirty yards of him. 

We slightly headed Jenkins, and he 
shouted to us: “ Go back!-—go back! He's 
dangerous!” But we ran heedlessly on. 

Presently I saw the poacher was doing 
something as he ran. I did not understand 
what it meant until Jenkins shouted : “ Look 
out, Waller. He’s loading. He’s going to 
shoot!” 

The warning was too late. Waller did not 
hear, or did not heed it. He kept on—even 
spurted and lessened the distance between 
him and the poacher. Suddenly the fugitive 
paused, and faced round. There was a 
stream of bright fire, a loud report, the 
spiteful whiz of the charge of shot, and 
Waller, uttering a cry of pain, fell prostrate 
in the snow. From the poacher came & 
harsh, mocking laugh. He again made off, 
this time straight for the river; and, as we 
could see, again proceeded with the loading 
of his gan as he ran. 

Jenkins was now fairly “up.” One 
moment he paused by the side of his mate, 
who said: “Shot in the legs; but don’t 
inind me. Run him down!” Then, with 
a speed I had never thought him capable of 
putting forth, Jenkins spurted ahend, and 
rapidly gained on the fugitive. 

“Stop, Black Harry!” Jenkins cried, 
raising his pistol. “Stop! I say, or I'll 
shoot you like a dog.” 

Again there came the poacher's mocking 
laugh. True to his word Jenkins fired. The 
poacher was looking over his shoulder at the 
moment, but it appeared as though the 
bullet sped wide. 

Suddenly Jenkins paused, stooped and 
picked up a dark object from the snow. 

“It is his shot-pouch!” cried he, for we, 
too, had paused. “And us I live, by this 
mark upon it, ’twas my bullet that tore it 
feom his grasp! Hurrah! he can’t load 
now, and we've only to run him down. See! 
he's going straight for the bend by the 
Blasted Oak, and we shall corner him 
nicely.”” 

In this, however, Jenkins was mistaken. 
Without hesitation, the fugitive ran out 


at the present time the London Fire- 
A Brigade is manned by seamen, and 
numbers over 800 men, while itis equipped 
with a large number of steam and manual 
fire-engines, escapes, hose, carts, and many 
miles of hose piping. afl 

Many people think that Ameriea is far 
ahead of the old country in fire-brigade work, 
snd this is probably due to the boastfulness 
of Uncle Sam, for not only can English- 
men equal the quick turn-out drills of the 
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upon the ice (the river was frozen at this 
point, the water beneath the ice, as we knew, 
being the deepest part of the whole river 
thereabout), intending, no doubt, to reach 
the opposite bank. 

I had no sooner seen his act, than my own 
narrow escape from death beneath the ice* 
came as a vision before my eyes. 

“Oh, stop—stop!” I frantically shouted. 
“ Far better to surrender than to fall through 
the ice.” 

I doubt if he heard me. Anyway he 
rapidly made for the opposite bank, at each 
step he took ominous cracks forctelling that 
which was to come. He was within o few 
feet of terra firma, exactly opposite to the 
Blasted Oak, when there was a loud rending 
crack; the poacher uttered a wild cry, which 
seemed to speak of hopeless despair; then 
he threw up his arms, fell forward, and 
disappeared under the ice! 

And we stood silent upon the river-bank, 
awed by the swift retribution which had 
overtaken the misguided man. 

“ We must rescue him!” cried Tom. 

“ First see if he comes up to be rescued,” 
was the meaning answer returned by the 
gamekeeper. 

But we waited—waited—and waited, our 
eyes fixed upon the dark spot in the snow- 
white surface of the river. There stood the 
Blasted Oak, its long leafless branches ex- 
tended like the cold, grey, far-reaching arms 
of Death! It seemed a fitting sentinel to 
stand there, silent and suggestive, to mark 
the spot where the poacher's fate had been 
sealed ! 

“We'd best go and report,” at last said 
Jenkins. ‘It'll be impossible to drag the 
river for the recovery of the body until the 
frost breaks up. We may recover it if it 
floats down to either of the open reaches.” 

But although everything possible was done 
the next day, the body of the ill-fated 
poacher was not recovered. And it was far 
more strange that after the ice had dis- 
appeared from the river, when it was dragged 
for miles of its course, the body was not 

found. It was generally thought that the 
body must either have gone right out to sea, 
or that it was still lying entangled in the 
weed-beds of one of the deepest pools, which 
abounded throughout the river's course. 

Uncle Herrold, in particular, often alluded 
to the strange mystery attending the non- 
recovery of the body, and even went so far as 
to say that the poacher might have escaped 
after all. But the years came and went, Tom 
and I grew up to manhood, and Black Harry's 
tragic tale was forgotten by all but the few 
who had the most reason to remember it. 


My story of the poncher's fate would be 
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FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINES. 
By Freperick A. Forster. 


PART Iv. 


Yankees ; but they have several times beaten 
them. For instance, in a play called “ The 
Still Alarm,” which was performed some time 
ago in London, an American steam fire-engine 
was used, and did some very quick work. 
The scene represented a fire-ctation, antl was 
very realistic; a brass pole went aloft to the 
men’s slecping-room. and the horses were at 
the rear of the engine, in front of which 
hung a double set of patent h: .ness. All is 
quiet and the station lights are low, when 
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incomplete were I to withhold certain facts 
which came to my knowledge some years 
later. 

I was one of a large shooting party, many 
miles from Great Holt Farm, and was 
strangely attracted by the resemblance of the 
head-keeper to some oneI for a long time 
vainly strove to callto mind. The day waned, 
and I was still puzzling my brains. At last 
I thought to inquire the man’sname. It was 
given me by an under-keeper as Harry Black. 
The poacher’s fate was instantly recalled to 
my mind. And yet it was impossible for me 
to connect the gamekeeper with the notorious 
poacher, Black Harry, even though I fancied 
there was a resemblance. I was interested 
in the man, and I suppose he took notice 
of it. But for this fact the explanation I 
am able to give must of necessity been 
withheld. 

I was stationed at a quiet corner of a wood 
by the hend-keeper (purposely, I later on 
came to know), and was so intent on the 
poacher’s fate that I allowed three birds to 
pass within shot without even raising my gun. 
Yet a footstep behind me caused me to turn 
suddenly. The head-keeper was standing in 
@ respectful attitude, a troubled expression 
on his face. 

“ What is it, my man?” said I encourag- 
ingly. 

“T see I’m bowled out, sir” [I started]. 
“But if you'll believe me—or ask my 
employer—I’ve lived an honest life since that 
night you and your chum, and Jenkins, your 
uncle’s keeper, run me into the river.” 

“What!” cried I, genuinely surprised. 
“ Are you indeed Black Harry?” 

“None other, sir. I daresay you wonder 
how I escaped?” 

“Indeed I do!” 

“You remember the old Blasted Oak, sir ? 
Well, it was hollow, and when I came up 
right in under the river’s bank, where the ice 
was thin, you didn’t see me heave it up with 
my back, and crawl into the hollow of the 
tree. After you were gone I went, too. My 
wanderings led me: here, where I found an 
old pal of mine acting as head-keeper. H»~ 
took me on as second. When: he died I was 
advanced to his post. I think I give my 
employer satisfaction; and I assure you 
I don’t want to go back to the old style of 
living. It rests with you, sir.” 

“No, no,” said 1; “it rests with yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir; I think I understand. 
I’ve only one wish to express: that you may 
come here year by year and see for yourself 
if I’m wiping out the old stains.” 

The ex-poacher’s wish has been granted. 
Perhaps I alone of all who praise the way he 
gives sport to those who form his master’s 
shooting parties know what he was; and 
even I, so faras may be, forget ‘the poacher’s 
fate,” and think of him, with others, as an 
honest, trustworthy servant. 
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suddenly the alarm gong sounds, the horses 
run out of their stable and place themselves 
under the harness, while the men come 
sliding down the pole, seize their helmets, 
driver mounts engine, pulls a cord, harness 
descends on horses’ backs and is auto- 
matically released, two men click collars 
together, all mount, engineer throws fusee in 
the furnace and driver pulls another cord. 
The station doors fly open, and with a rush 
and a roar the steamer is tearing down the 
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street, leaving a shower of sparks behind. 
All this was done under a minute, yet when 
the American engine went back to the States, 
an English one was substituted, and the 
“turn out” took five seconds less, The 


Preman : MeTRoPouiTaN Fine-BRIGADE. 


engine used was one of Merryweathers’, as 
in the Metropolitan Fire-Brigade. : 

The headquarters of the Metropolitan 
Brigade are at Southwark Bridge Road, and 
here the chief and second officers live, 
surrounded by telephones and signalling 
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to the station and rings a bell, and an 
indicator telling the number and situation of 
the alarm box is visible to the firemen on 
duty. An engine is immediately turned 
out, and unless a stop message is soon 
circulated, help is sent from neighbouring 
stations till a sufficient number of engines, 
escapes, and other appliances ure present to 
attack the fire and rescue the inmates of the 
premises. The London fireman is a hardy 
fellow, from his sea training well used to 
climbing, and working at heights on swaying 
masts and yards, and fire-escape and rescue 
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work therefore comes to him as more 
genial and suited to his powers than to lands- 
men. The men’s uniforms consist of flannel 
shirts, dark blue waterproof cloth trousers 
and tunics, Wellington boots, brass helmets, 
and leather belts with pouch and axe and a 
life line. The axeis for cutting away window 


and door framings, partitions, etc., when 
necessary at fires, and the life line is a 
length of cord which can be used to lash 
ladders together, lower an injured person 
from a window, or for any other purpose 
where a strong reliable cord is required. 


their private brigade have a set, and are very 
expert in the use of these seemingly frail 
aids to ascension. The ladder iteeli is 
usually made of hickory or other hard plian; 
wood, and has one vertical piece, with shor 
steps bolted to it by their middles, and aboot 
@ foot apart. At the top is a large sted 
hook with a sharp point and a saw-like eg. 
When the pompier man is about to scales 
building he wears a light serge or cloth sit, 
gymnastic shoes, and a light peak cap, whik 
round his waist is a strong safety belt withs 
large steel snap-hook. Over his shoulder he 
has a coil of white cotton rope of greu 
strength. Taking a ladder in his hands, be 
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stands at the foot of the building and brings 
the hook over the window-sill above. Ii th 
window is not open, the hook goes through 
the glass, and the saw edge holds tight. The 
pompier man runs up to the top of the 
ladder, attaches himself, by the snap-hoc 
on his belt, to the hvok, and the next mii 
brings up a second ladder, which is similarly 
hung to an upper window-sill. This oper 
tion is repeated till the top is reached, or as 
high as necessary. Suppose a rescue is * 
be made of an insensible person. Th 
pompier man makes his rope fast to th 
bedstead or some other heavy article in th 
room, carries the helpless person to tk 
window, takes his rope twice or thie 


appliances from each of the principal district 
stations, which, in their turn, are commanded 
by superintendents, who have under their 
control the stations in their respective 
districts. There are some thousands of 
street -fire-alarm boxes in London streets, 
and each is connected by wire to the nearest 
fire-station. When the glass is broken and 
the knob pulled, an electric current travels 
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But the English fireman is not a great 
adept at life-line work, preferring to trust to 
fire-engines and ladders. On the Continent 
and in America, the life line is far more used, 
and the ‘‘ pompier ” ladder is used by these 
brigades. This ladder is practically unknown 
in England. and the only place where one 
ean see such a drill in this country is at 
Messrs. Merryweathers’ at Greenwich, where 


through the snap-hook, holding one end i 
his hand. In his other arm he carries bs 
load, and steps off the sill, hanging by # 
rope; quickly he lets the rope slide throw? 
his hand, the turns round the hook forms: 
a brake, and he thus reaches the ground 
safety. This drill requires great nerve 

strength, and most sensational feats bs 
been performed. The writer has seen s mi 


mp off a six-storey building, with his life 
te fast to a chimney-stack, descend to a 
wer window, fetch out a heavy man, and 
en with his burden come safely to the 
ound. 

In America, too, water towers are largely 
ed, and are rendered necessary by the 
ormous heights to which many of their 
ildings are carried, twelve and fourteen 
oreys being common, and twenty floors being 
no means out of the way for some of the 
ies, where the price of land has risen so 
at the only room for extension is in an up- 
ird direction. The water tower shown in 
r sketch is that invented by Chief Hale, of 
e Kansas City Fire-Brigade, and has been 
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exhibited in England. It has a light steel 
framework, mounted on four high wheels, 
and is arranged for two or three horses. 
The tower of steel, mounted on a_ pivot, 
is raised by means of a large segment of 
a toothed wheel worked by handles and worm 
gearing. Inside the tower is a brass tele- 
scopic tube, having at one end a large hose 
coupling, for delivery from several fire- 
engines or hydrants, and at the other a jet 
which can be directed as described by means of 
lines at the foot of the tower. The jet pipe 
can be raised to a height of eighty feet, and 
thus enables the stream to be thrown into a 
building from an elevation too great for 
ordinary fire-escapes, and without any danger 
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to firemen. The tower is of course hcavy, 
and as it travels ina horizontal position, a 
very ingenious way of raising it to vertical is 
used. This consists of a copper chamber, in 
which carbonate of soda and water is con- 
tained, and two large cylinders with pistons 
and rods connected to the gear. When the 
tower is to be raised, a tap is turned on, and 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid is allowed 
to mix with the soda liquid. Carbonic-acid gas 
is formed, and as it increases in volume the 
pressure moves the pistons and raises the 
tower. Another mode is to admit high- 
pressure water from asteam fire-engine into 
the cylinders, and the same result is obtained. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Hume NIsset, 
Author of “ A Plain Guide to Oil Painting,” ete. ete. 


(With Illustrations by various Representative “ Boy's Own” Artists.) 


ae thickest and heaviest paper is the best 
for either out-door sketching or studio 
rk, and I would here impress upon the 
dent to secure the thickest and best he 
1 get for all such work, as he means to 
borate without regard to the price. 
Che grain of a heavy paper is coarser than 
\t of a light weight, its surface also is 
ter and easier to paint upon, its colour 
ois purer and whiter: a hard, thin paper is 
} satisfactory to work upon. 
§. surface is the best for all purposes. 
ke care that you use the proper side, which 
1 can see by looking at the maker’s name 
the edge ; the proper side is the side where 
; mame can be read. If you have a pre- 
‘ed block, of course you are sure to have 
, right side uppermost. 
fo mount a sheet of paper is easy with a 


PART IV.— MATERIALS. 


little practice; damp the sheet thoroughly on 
the wrong side, until it is perfectly limp, then 
paste the edges and lay it on your drawing- 
board, pressing lightly on the surface with a 
soft, clean cloth from the centre. Do not 
stretch or strain it in any way, as the damp- 
ing has done this already ; only see that any 
wrinkles or folds are smoothed out ; let it lie 
easily and lirhtly on the board, and it will 
dry out perfectly tight. “ Stickfast,” or strong 
paste, is better than gum, starch, or glue, to 
make the 2dges adhere to the board, and it is 
wise to have a board some inches larger than 
your sheet of drawing-paper, rather than to 
turn the paper over the edges of the board. A 
sheet of cartridge-paper pasted first solidly 
upon the drawing-board will prevent any 
wood stain from coming on the drawing- 
paper, and also make it pleasanter to work 


over. Prepare all this before you are ready 
to begin work—that is, paste the cartridge- 
paper on, and let it dry thoroughly before you 
put on the drawing-paper. Let that also 
dry thoroughly before you begin your picture. 

‘Brushes required for Water Colour.—I use 
hog-hairs as well as sables in my water 
colours, much the same as in oil-painting. I 
generally work in my new hog-hair large 
brushes in my water-colour work, so that they 
might be in better condition for the oils, but 
when I have once used them in oil-painting 
I keep them for that medium only aftev- 
wards. 

The finest Lyons are the most useful de- 
scriptions of bristles or hog-hair brushes. 
Nos. 1, 5, and 8 in the round; Nos. 2, 6, and 
10 in the flat. You may have other sizes 
besides these which I haye mentioned, yet 


those you will find most useful. The laying- 
in or wash-brushes that I recommend are 
the largest and longest-haired hog-hair flat 
brush you can get, and either a red sable ora 
silurian hair wash brush. Get both if you 
ean, the hog-hair for rough first work, and 
the sable for lighter washes. 

The sables you require besides these (for 
Ido not recommend camel-hair at all) are 
the same as for oil colours, in nickel ferrules, 
in round Nos. 1, 6, and 10. In flat Nos. 
2,7, 11; also provide yourselves with a 
couple of “ riggers,’’ t.e. long-haired liners, a 
very fine one, and one to make a bolder line. 

A small sponge is necessary, also a piece 
of chamois leather, and a well-worn and soft 
handkerchief. 

‘The water-bottle and cup ought to be as 
large as you can carry for out-door work, for 
to do a water colour justice you must use 
water freely, and change it often while you 
are at work. Indoors, of course, you can have 
basins, and cups, or glasses. My system of 
water-colour painting cannot be carried on 
without a lavish supply of clear water—in 
fact, cleanliness must be strictly observed all 
along. It is impossible to paint pure tints 
with soiled paints or dirty water. 
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Get a brush-case to hold your brushes and 
pencils, and a paint-box to hold your colours 
only. Also a roomy enough sketch-bag to 
carry all comfortably. 

Colours.—The colours which I would re- 
commend are as follows for all purposes, and 
those for the beginner in moist pans, either 
whole or half: 

Gamboge, yellow ochre, lemon yellow, 
aureolin, yellow lake, cadmium and raw 
sienna, light red, vermilion, crimson lake, rose 
madder, burnt sienna, brown pink, raw umber, 
vandyke brown, brown madder and sepia, 
cobalt blue, French ultramarine, Prussian 
blue and indigo, emerald green, sap green, 
terre verte, Hooker's green Nos. 1 and 2 
veridian, neutral tint, or Payne’s grey, ivory 
black and !amp black. (Chinese white and 
Naples yellow you may carry, yet use as 
seldom as possible.) 

The best colour-box is one which will hold 


. these colours complete ; if you have a brush- 


case you can do so, therefore a box to hold 

24 colours will hold the lot, as you can put 

the extra half pans in the centre division. 

When you go outside, it is always best to 

carry all your colours with you, as you never 

know what you may want; yet, as 1 shall 
(To be continued.) 


show you presently when we come to details, 
you may only require a few of these colours. 

An H.B. pencil, india-rubber, and a few 
sticks of charcoal complete your list of 
materials. 

Personally, I have been using the colours 
and materials made by Messrs. Reeves & 
Sons, and I find them thoroughly reliable in 
every respect. For outdoor work the ** Laur- 
ence Phillips” sketching-box, with water- 
colour tablets, I like immensely, and have 
found to be most useful. The sketekin; 
portfolio, into which I can slip loose sheets. 
I have used for many years, and perhaps 
habit has made me prefer it to made-up 
blocks; yet there are such a variety of boxes 
and sketching-books that you must fix upon 
what you find the most suitable. An 
umbrella and sketching-stool you ought to 
have. The umbrella with auadrant move- 
ment is the correct thing. I possess an 
umbrella of this sort, but I never take it out 
with me, us I do not mind the sun, and I hate 
to carry more than I find strictly needful; yet 
I always take my sketching-bag and four- 
legged camp-stool; also, if I have a large 
sketch to do, an outdoor easel, and for this I 
find nothing so good as the ‘‘ Hook ”’ easel. 


or aS 
SOME VOLUNTEER REMINISCENCES. 


I SHALL always maintain that every young 

man, if he has the strength and oppor- 
tunities, should serve for at least a few years 
in the Volunteer Force. It isn’t“ playing at 
soldiers ” as it was once. It means a bit of 
real work, healthy drill, and a training in 
habits of discipline and punctuality. And 
nothing that tends to develop these two 
qualities ought to be despised by young men 
—the lack of them over and over again 
means ruin. 

It was taking Holy Orders that, of course, 
put an end to my volunteering, though I will 
not say that I haven’t handled a rifle on the 
range since. I was for three years in the 
2nd Vol. Batt. of the Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment, and many pleasant memories come 
before me as I think of that time, two years 
of which were passed as a sergeant. 

How well do I remember my first camp ! 
It was on the Downs, about three miles from 
Lewes, and we formed a Brigade camp with 
the Cinque Ports Battalion. I, a private at 
that time, was on the “fatigue party’ for 
pitching tents. It was before our regiment 
was provided with great coats, and some fifty 
of us marched from Lewes station in a heavy 
rain, and worked most of the afternoon in the 
wet before a baggage-waggon arrived with 
“coats for the camp,’ when there was a 
regular scramble for them. 

On the Sunday the men marched off on 
“Church Parade” to a church in Lewes. I 
was on “ piquet duty,’ ‘and could not leave 
the camp, but I have often wondered since, if 
the clergyman who preached ever knew the 
impression he made that morning. His 
sermon was discussed over and over again 
by groups of men, and he must have “ hit 
out” at them, “straight from the shoulder,” 
and spoken just plainly and manly. 

On the Monday I was called into the 
Orderly Tent, and informed that I had 
been made “ full corporal.” All of us, if we 
have any pluck and energy about us, ought to 
do things of which we may justly feel a bit 
proud, but I confess I never felt so ‘‘ cocky ” 
in my life, as when I borrowed a needle and 
red thread and sewed the two silver stripes 
(in correct military parlance, “chevrons ’’) 
on my scarlet jacket, and swaggered forth 
like an embryo Field-Marehal. 


By tHe Rev. V. L. WHITECHURCH. 


One of the weirdest sights I ever saw was 
at that camp. It was rather in a valley, and 
the Quarter Guard Tent was on a little hill. 
I was on guard duty one moonlight night, 
when a mist came sweeping up the valley, 
completely hiding the lower parts of the 
tents, while about two feet of each shone 
white in the moonlight. If only a painter— 
EF. Detaille, for example—could have been 
there! 

I have seen one or two funny things 
happen with sentries, by the way. Once 
when camping out at Arundel Park I was 
sergeant of the Quarter Guard, and had posted 
rather a nervous young recruit at a little 
distance from the camp. About 1 a..— 
when it was pitch dark—I kept hearing him 
shout out the challenge: 

“Halt! Who comes there?” 

So I crept out to discover what was the 
matter. 

When I got close to him—very quietly, so 
that he could not hear me—I found him with 
fixed bayonet at the ‘‘charge,” shaking in 
every limb, and repeatedly challenging a 
dark, moving mass near at hand—something 
that looked unearthly and sepulchral in its 
gloomy outline, something that turned outto 
be—a herd of the Duke of Norfolk’s tamedeer! 
He wasn’t allowed to forget it either for the 
rest of the week ! 

It was that same night, only earlier, when 
the camp was, to all intents and purposes, 
steeped in slumber, that a wild and unearthly 
din arose, and I had to turn out the guard 
and rush in the direction of the noise, 
wondering if we were attacked by some horde 
of ancient Britons that had escaped observa- 
tion for eighteen centuries or so. But, no, 
the cause of the confusion was this: The 
band had left their stands close by the 
Adjutant’s tent, and the big drum had been 
left there too. One of the instructor 
sergeants, who had been staying rather late 
at the sergeants’ mess, had stumbled in the 
darkness and fallen into the big drum ! 

This reminds me of a story that my old 
chum Sergeant D —— used to be very fond of 
telling. He was once in the Hants Volun- 
teers, and on one occasion was corporal of the 
guard. There wasa sentry posted on the top 
of a little mound where there was an empty 


drinking-tub for cattle. It was rather a cold 
night, and raining a little, and when D-—_ 
went on his round of inspection, he found the 
sentry had turned the tub on its side, leaned 
his rifle outside it, and was as comfortably 
settled in the inside as ever Diogenes was. 
coiled up fast asleep, nicely sheltered. Now 
D— was a bit of a wag. He removed the 
rifle, and then he gave that tub a kick with 
his foot that sent it rolling down the hill 
with the sentry inside ! 

Then he called the guard out, and they 
found that wretched man rubbing himself 
ruefully at the foot of the hill, and when he 
was questioned as to the meaning of it, he said 
two men had suddenly appeared unawares, 
taken his rifle, and thrown the tub at him! 
Well, perchance that was his dream! 

Some of the agriculturists who enlist in 
country regiments are very difficult to train. 
We had one raw recruit who was posted as 
sentry, but the sole idea that could be got 
into his head was that “he wasn’t to allow 
anyone to pass.” About midnight the 
“Captain of the day,” accompanitd by the 
“orderly sergeant,’’ pays visits to the guards 
and sentries; this is called “Grand rounds.” 
The sentry sees them coming, and the 
following dialogue ought to take place : 

Sentry: “ Halt! Who comes there ?”” 

Answer: “Rounds!” 

Sentry: What rounds ?”” 

Answer : ‘Grand rounds.” 

Sentry: “Advance grand rounds ; 
well!” 

But in this particular instance it was 
varied as follows : 

Sentry : ‘Halt! Who comes there ? ” 

Answer :. “ Rounds!” 

Sentry (coming to the charge) : “Oh! Ye 
may go round then, for ye ain’t a-goin’ to pass 

el” 

Some of the instructor sergeants have an 
awful job with their recruits. We had one 
old comical sergeant who used to drill the 
recruits at camp. They never knew whether 
to laugh or weep, and we all used to crowd 
round and hear him: 

“Now then, Number 4! What are you 
doing with that rifle? Hadn't ye better have 
@ parasol fitted on the top to keep off the 
sun? That 'ud suit the way you’re holding 


all’s 


it. What are you grinning at, Number 3? 
I’m going to talk to.yow presently, and then 
you'll laugh the other side o’ your mouth. 
Now then. Ready! Pre--sent! Number 10, 
won't you put the butt o’ that rifle into the 
holler o’ your shoulder ? Look here (striking 
him emphatically on the shoulder), that’s the 
holler; what d’ye think it’s there for ? You’ve 
sot it so’s you can hold a rifle properly ; that’s 
why you’ve got a holler, and then you won't 
use it!” 

We always had a standard joke on inspec- 
tion day. A very raw recruit would be 
ordered to go to the sergeants’ mess and 
etch the pudding, being given a huge basin 
‘or the purpose. And he would come into our 
ent and say, “Please, I’ve come for the 
uspection-day pudding,’’ and then we would 
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pelt him with bits of bread and anything we 


could lay hands on. 
It is wonderful what a week’s training in 
the open air in camp will do for a fellow 


Your appetito is immense, and your muscular - 


powers increased tenfold. You should see 
the difference between the man who spends 


his whole time in camp and the man who - 


comes up for ‘inspection day”’ only. It’s 
a splendid test of what good training will 


lo. 

Well, I could give you many more of these 
little reminiscences, but I expect your editor 
would cut me down, -so I can only repeat 
what I said at the beginning: If you have 
health and opportunities, join the Volunteer 
Force, and I’m sure you will never regret it 
if you have such a pleasant time as I did. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


[NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES. | 


I—A “B.0.P.” International Football Competition. 


"y this subject (vide page 45 of current 
volume) we offered Prizes to the value of 
‘en Guineas for the best International foot- 


ball teams, as selected by our readers. Our 
award is appended. First we give the teams 
chosen : 


RUGBY. 
ENGLAND. WALES. SCOTLAND, TREDAND. 
Backs, Bryne, J. F. Bancroft, W. J. Smith, A. R. McAllen, G. 
Baker, BE. M. Gould, A. J. Campbell. G. T. Gardiner, W. 
Three. | Fookes, E. P. Bowen, C. owans, J Lee 8 
quarters 7 Bryne, F. A. Pearson, T. W. jedge, H. T.S. Stevenson, H 
( Fleteher, J. Nicholls, E.G. Neilson, W. Bulger, L. 
Maters { Taylor, BW. Selwyn Biggs Simpson, J. W. Magee, 1, M. 
eens Wells, C. M. Jones, D. Donaldson, W, P. Allen, C. 
Ward. W. Boucher, A. W. McEwan, W. Lindsay. H. 
Stoddart, W. B. Packer, H. Dodds, J. H. LW. 
Junob, F. Evans, Dan. Neilson, G. T. O'Comnor, J. 
urwards -, Mangles, R. H. Evans, J Scott, T. Clinch, A: D. 
puis! \ Ashford, ¥ Morris, Ralfour, A. H. Sealey, J. 
Cornish, MeMillan, R. G. Crean, T. 
Rellings. Turnbull, G. 0. Lyttle, J. W. 
Rhapps, J. Morrison. Forrest, E. J. 
ASSOCIATION. 
Gout Suteliffe, J. W. Trainer, J Doig Scott, T. 
Racke | Oakley, W.J. Parry, C. Drummend Ponsonby, J. 
( Lodge, L. V. Jenkins, C. Doyle, D. Torrans, S. 
Marr. (Crabtree, JW. Jones, J. L. Cowan, T. Milne, T. 
Hal, Neoiltin Rogers, J. P. Hogg, E. Fi 
ck { Crawshaw, Chapman, T. Gibson, H. 
( Bassett, W. J. Lewis, W. Lambie, W. 
Bloomer, 8. Meredith, W. Blessington 
yreards - Smith, G. 0. Rea, J.C. Bell Campbell, J. 
1 Spikerten: F Morris, A. G. Hyslop Barron 
Goodall, J. Davics, J. MeColl, R. Baird, 
AWARD. A.S, Keeling, Donald W, McPherson, W. J. C. Merry: 
Seeks field, R. J. Overton, Andrew J. Smith, Thompzon, 
RUGBY. Chas. Wilson. 
ENGLAND. WALES. 
Prizes, 10s. each. Ist Prite—108, 
._R. BimRRLt, 5 Roselyn Terrace, Kelvinside W. = Freperick H. Cresuix, 21 Clifton Road, Tuebrouk, 
Glasgow. Liverpool. 


. N. Buraess, 41 Tharletone Road, West Norwood. 
»wanrp LyMkR, Doxey, Stafford. 
.ars Pavt, 166 Manor Street, Belfast. 


Highly Commended.—Harry Bishop, Chas. R. Duncan, 


Ind Prizes—Ss. each. 


Cuas. R. Duxcan, 51 Percy Park, Tynemouth. 
A.8, KEELING, Wyngate, Woodbourne Road, Edgbaston, 
irmingham. 
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G. H. Quannrg, 18 Church Street, Barrow-in-Furnees. 


Cuartes Wiisox, equal. [Price in other Dicision.] 


SCOTLAND, 
Ast Prize 7s. 6d, 
J. Kipp, 104 Balham Park Road, Balham, &.w. 
2nd Prize—ss, 
W. T. Nortos, 69 Chippenham Rond, w. 


IRRLAND. 
Prizes—is. Gd. each. 
Hennenr Batiire, Grosvenor Colicge, Carlisle, 
A, Lewis, Ball Lane, Ditton, Widnes, 
W. 1, Titompson, 12 Clarke Street, Havelock Place. 
Hunley. 


Howarp LyMen, equal. [Prize in other Division.) 


ComBINeD Rucny TEAMs. 
Prize—10s, 6. 
CHARLES WILsoy, 135 Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Farness. 


ASSOCIATION, 
ENGLAND. 


Prizes—10s. cach, 
A.J Punstow, The Becehes, Western Road, Wolverton, 
Bueks. 
¥. J. Srewant, 3 Newburg Road, Acton, w. 
WALES. 
Prize—is, 6d. 
Wis, Liverpool Road, Ditton, Widnes, 
SCOTLAND. 
1st Prize—105. 
Gavin T. Bropie SsTH, care of Mrs. Stokes, 
Garthland Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 
2nd Prizes—Ss. cach. 
J. Merrox, 17 P Block, Peabody Buillings, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, 
QR. F. Morris, 43 Cracan Park, Newport, Mon. 
IRELAND. 
Prize—is. 6. 
GeorGE Nort, 5 Victoria Crescent, Newport, Mon. 
COMBINED ASSOCIATION TEAMS. 
A Prize would have been awanied to C, B. L. P. but for 
his violation of Rule ILL. No other combined selection 
is good cuough to be rewarded. 
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Rewarus. 

Notwithstanding the imposing amount of 
space taken up by the result of and awards in 
this competition, the interest aroused by it 
has been meagre in the extreme. Indeed. 
the number of lists sent in was so small that 
we felt inclined to cut the prizes down by one- 
half before proceeding to adjudication. 

Ultimately we refrained from indulging 
our feelings to such an extent, but after the 
most careful examination we could not, with 
any justice, make the prize list larger than 
it is. 

As the amounts given for first prizes vary, 
we may say that a ten-shilling prize implies 
that the winners succeeded in naming every 
man in the team chosen. In cases where 
such complete success was not achieved, the 
sum was reduced by half-a-crown. 

Three or four competitors were successful 
in their selection of more than one team. Of 
course no one would wish for, or, shall we 
say, expect more than one prize ; so when we 
were faced by this difficulty we placed the 
twofold winner in the list where he would 
receive the larger amount. On other points 
our award will probably explain itself. 

As to the teams chosen little need be said. 
A comparison with those selected for the 
International matches this season will yield 
more practical information than an ex- 
haustive criticism on our part would. As far 
as the number of recorded votes can tell, 
Bancroft, Gould, Bryne (J. F.), Baker, and 
Fookes are the chief Rugby favourites; while 
Bassett, Crabtree, Bloomer, Sutclitfe, Lambie, 
and G. O. Smith stand first in the Associa- 
tion list; but the total number of votes 
given is so small that the test cannot be re- 
garded as a satisfactory one. Bassett has 
received the highest number of votes given 
for any one man_on either side, and we our- 
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selves have never seen anything finer on the 
Association field than his wing-play. Another 
interesting point is the very definite opinion 
that Sutcliffe should be the English goal- 
keeper, though both Moon and Rakes 
naturally found many supporters. 

Indeed, taking the teams all round, there 
is plenty of evidence that those who took 
part in the competition knew a good deal 
about the subject in hand. 

And why did not more take part? Surely 
our offer was tempting enough. We think 
there is no doubt as tq the chief reason. 
Football is essentially a game of combination, 
and no matter how great the player, his 
individual achievements will to a large ex- 
tent be lost sight of. Unselfishness is one 
of the first attributes of a fine player, and he 
must often be prepared to sacrifice his in- 
dividual opportunity for the good of his side. 
Cricket, on the other hand, is a thoroughly 
individual game; there a man can help his 
side, not by playing into the hands of another, 
but only by doing brilliant things off his own 
bat. It therefore follows, that in football 
popularity is conferred upca teams ; in cricket 
it is bestowed upon men. 

And so, when one is called upon to select a 
prize football team, names do not readily 
come before one’s mind, and the work, if itis 
to be done with hope of success, involves a 
little trouble and research. And boys in 
these days will not take trouble and do not 
like research. It is certainly much easier to 
say, “Oh bother, I’m not going to fag at this,” 
but it also shows a spirit which, if indulged 
in to any extent, has the power of making a 
very worthless and miserable fellow. This 


is a word for those who might have competed 
but didu’t.. Now for those who did compete. 

It was the exception to find a list neatly 
written, and with the positions properly 
assigned to the various men. In the English 
Rugby team, for instance, nine boys became 
candidates for the prize (thirteen gave all 
the names correctly, but four of these took 
prizes in other divisions) ; four out of the nine 
sent in complete lists; the other five contented 
themselves by writing down the names in 
more or less orderly fashion, omitting, or 
only giving in part, the positions the men 
were intended to occupy. If all the nine had 


done their work in the same desultory way, 
‘the prize must have been divided between 
As it was, of course we were bound 


them. 
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to bestow it all upon those who had taken 
the most care. But the saddest case of all 
ig that of the competitor who has to forfeit 
half-a-guinea for the luxury of scribbling 
upon both sides of his paper. 

What a pity it is that so many boys will 
not bestow a little more thought upon what 
they are doing. Whether it is a football 
competition or any other kind of work, they 
scurry through it as quickly. as they can 
exclaim with engaging cheerfulness, “That'll 
do,” and turn tosomething else. Nice fellows, 
most of them, too, but a little more heart in 
their “doing” would add much to their 
chances of winning, not only our prizes, but 
those with which the world rewards honest 
and effective work. 


MacNaughton).—Spratt’s food and pleiy 
ise. Have sent your letter to our “dan 


» THR Boys.—Dr. Gordon Stables says Ie* 
proud yon like his book, and that you i=)? 
reaped so much. benefit from taking bis aivieein® 
summer and winter extra numbers. Hemis= 
there were more like you. 
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A PORPOISE 


I suProse neither of you fellows ever ex- 
perienced the rather hair-raising sen- 
tion of having a hungry shark charge at a 
tch-bark canoe, in which you were trying 
maintain a precarious seat? No? Well, I 
we, and I can tell you, it is something you 
n't want to dream about, or you'll awaken 
e Seven Sleepers with your yells.” 
“Now, then, please don’t give us a night- 
are!” said L 


By Dawson STEaRns. 
(With a Drawing by J, BURNS.) 


We were three college chums, spending 
our summer vacation fishing, sailing, swim- 
ming, etc., along the Maine and New Bruns- 
wick coasts. When this startling question 
was put to us, we were enjoying ourselves in 
the twilight, stretched out in various com- 
fortable attitudes at our night’s camping 
place at Indian Beach, on the Island of 
Grand Manan. 

Tom Fraser was one of those fellows, the 


AND A PIRATE SHARK. 


envy of all his chums, who delight in expe- 
ditions to out-of-the-way places; and who 
thus acquire a stock of extraordinary infor- 
mation and experience wonderful adventures. 
Many an hour Tom had alternately charmed 
and thrilled us with his stories, and when he 
started in to relate one we usually fell back 
with a sigh of contentment and prepared for 
a treat. His question this time seemed a 
little too startling for even Tom to put; but, 


f 


“And ere he could return, our prize was saiciy iandcd.” 
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on second thoughts, and fecling sure that a 
tale of real adventure lay behind it, I urged 
him to proceed by jokingly asking, ‘‘ Did he 
bite you?” 

“No, but he very nearly got the porpoise 
that we were landing in the canoe.” 

“Oh, come, Tom, we are not such awful 
duffers that you should try to make us 
believe any sane man ever tried to pull a 
porpoise into a birch-bark canoe.” 

“It's a fact, though, and this very beach 
brought the incident to my mind.” 

“Well, let us have the story,” said I; so 
Tom, after meditatively blinking for a few 
moments, related the following adventure : 

“Thad often heard of the daring exploits 
these Indians performed in hunting the por- 
poise in birch-bark canoes, so I resolved to 
tind out for myself all about it, and for that 
purpose came down here last October. The 
beach is deserted now, but from October 
until May you would find the place very 
much inhabited.” 

“ What Indians are they?” 

“The Passamaquoddy tribe, from whom 
the bay over there gets its name. 

“ Well, I scraped up an acquaintance with 
two of the best hunters of the crowd, Pete 
and Jim—their other names I never knew. 
It took considerable persuasion to get them 
to take me out on a porpoise hunt ; but, after 
I had shown them that I could handle u 
paddle fairly well, they at last agreed to 
initiate me into the art and mystery of por- 
poise hunting; and let me tell you fellows, 
that of all my experiences this was by all 
odds the most ticklish.” 

“T suppose they only go out when it’s very 
calm,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no, they don’t. They never go when 
it is smooth, for then the porpoises don’t 
play and tumble about as they do when it is 
rough. You see, the Indian shoots the brut.., 
and the more he is jumping about and show- 
ing himself the better the chance for bagging 
him.” 

“You don’t mean to say the Indians shoot 
out of such an unsteady thing as a bark 
canoe?” 

“Don’t they though! and splendid shots 
they make, too, with their old-fashioned guns, 
standing up as they fire. They don’t mind 
therough weatherat all, but when the fog shuts 
down there is nothing to be done but wait for it 
to lift. Atsuch times it is dismal enough 
about Grand Manan, the only relief from the 
monotony being the occasional tooting of a 
fisherman’s tin horn or a blast of a conch- 
shell, or the steady rumble of a mechanical 
fog-horn, or the dreary ‘ konk, konk !’ of some 
majestic raven perched high up on the cliffs 
there behind us. They say, you know, that this 
is where the mills are kept to grind out all the 
fog supply for the Bay of Fundy, but it's my 
opinion that a good deal of it comes from the 
Nova Scotia side of the bay. I have heard 
the old fog-horn at Cape Sable working away 
night and day for twenty-six consecutive days 
in the month of June, though I believe that 
North Head on this island has pretty nearly 
the same record. When it settles down thick 
then, and you hear the melancholy boo-00-00 
of the old steam signal, it is dismal enough 
to make a Mark Tapley feel blue. 

“If you have never been out in a bark 
canoe in rough weather you have no idea of 
how seaworthy a craft it is when worked by 
skilful hands like these Indians. It is simply 
wonderful to watch the masterful manner in 
which these fellows manage their canoes. 
They will go out in the face of a gale that 
will give schooners under shortened sail a 
pretty wet time of it. The canoe is so light 
and buoyant that it seems to dance over the 
waves like a thing of Jife; and, where the 
lumbering schooncrs are pounding the water 
and sending the spray in sheets over the 
dec':, the canoe flits over the crests of the 
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waves like a veritable bird. In the winter, 
though——” 

“ Burely they don’t go out in such cockle- 
shells in the winter?” 

“Yes, indeed they do. You see they hunt 
the porpoise for its blubber, from which they 
manufacture the porpoise oil that is so valu- 
able for so many things, and in the winter 
the blubber is half an inch thicker than in 
summer, and is therefore proportionally 
richer in oil. Well, when it comes on squally 
and a driving snowstorm is added to the 
piercing wind, you may imagine these poor 
fellows have a pretty tough time of it. The 
hardships endured by these Indians during 
the winter months are almost beyond belief. 
No white man could stand them, or, anyway, 
he wouldn’t. October is the best month of 
the year for the business so far as weather 
Goes.” 


Well, but what about that shark? I 
should think there were enough dangers to be 
braved without any shark?’ I interrupted. 

“There's just where you are mistaken,’ 
replied Tom. ‘The Indians take the 
weather as they find it, in their usual phleg- 
matic way: but when it comes to a fight 
with a shark for a porpoise just shot, even 
the solemn heaviness of the Indian character 
gives way, and for once he becomes a being 
whose nerve and courage are strung to the 
utmost tension. It’s no child’s play then, I 
can tell you; and when the fight comes to 
close quarters, and the shark is particularly 
hungry for a bite of porpoise, it gets to be a 
pretty ticklish piece of business. My expe- 
rience was enough of a hair-raiser for me, 
but Pete told me it was nothing compared to 
some fights he had had, and he added, with 
a nod towards Jim: 

“ «Him brother lose arm, shark bite him off 
here,’ indicating the place of amputation by 
sawing his hand across his own arm just 
above the elbow.” 

come on, let us hear about your fight,” I 
Bald. 

“Well, it was one morning about the 
middle of last October that Pete and Jim 
consented to take me off cn a porpoise hunt. 
The day was fair—in fact, too fair for good 
sport. I attributed the Indians’ selcction of 
such a day to their doubts of my nerve and 
steadiness. Off we started, and, with a light 
breeze filling the sail, we simply flew over the 
rolling swell of the bay. ‘here are no 
regular hunting grounds. The Indians go 
out at haphazard and sail abovt until ao 
school of their prey is sighted. This day, 
for many hours, seemed likely to prove un- 
fortunate, for not a sign of a fin could be 
scen anywhere. 

“In the afternoon, however, it came on to 
blow, and we were soon dashing along before 
a brecze that made it bad weather for good- 
sized schooners even under close recfs. I 
remonstrated with Pete, who, with the utmost 
calmness, sat in the stern and managed the 
sheet and stecring paddle. 

“All right, no danger ‘tall, only little 
wet.. Canoe no swamp; me watch wave 
close, you see ; water can’t come board ’tall,’ 
Pete replied. Sv on we dashed at a very 
lively pace. 

“ Suddenly Jim, who had been reclining in 
the bows apparently quite oblivious to his 
surroundings, straightened himself up and 
said: 

“You hear anything ?’ 

“I strained my ears, but only the swish 
swash of the water reached me. No, I heard 
nothing. 

“«Thear porpoise over der,’ and he perked 
his head in a direction that lay almost im- 
mediately ahead. A few minutes more and 
Jim again said : 

“Now you hear ’im blow?’ 

“The next moment I certainly did hear 
what sounded to me like a lot of intermittent 


steam whistles, but which I rightly coneluéed 
were porpoises blowing, as they leaped and 
gambolled in the now lively sea. Tue 


Indians picked out a big fellow, and Tc: 
worked the canoe around so as to get hin 
dead ahead when he came up.” 
“Why, I should think he would want to 
get the beggar right abeam,” I remarked. 
“No,” replied Tom, “that is where yor 


are wrong. If you shot over the gunws's, 
you would, ten chances to one, upset th? 
canoe ; but, you see, there is no danger ai 
that in shooting straight over the stem. 

“Suddenly there was a roar that male 
me grip the gunwales, und wonder what o: 
earth had happened. Jim had got a bead v:: 
Mr. Porpoise and let drive his old muskt 
These Indians don’t seem to understan: 
anything about the size of a charge ct 
powder, but load up their old guns by th: 
handful, the limit being fixed by the kick the 
weapon gives the hunter. Ione time shot < 
aduck with my friend Jim’s gun, and altho 
he said he had put in only a little powder. 
went around with my arm in a sting for 3 
week after. On danced the canoe, and, ls 
the time Jim had reloaded his gun, we bez 
to see a red tinge in the water. 

“Ugh; him good shot!’ remarked Pet. 
and he at ence took down the sail, and & ti 
Indians, after placing their spears han:: 
grasped their paddles, and urged the canu 
forward with rapid strokes. 

© Suddenly Jim, who was on his knees iz 
the bow, called out: 

“*Heep big shark ecme!’? and lock: - 
ahead I saw a black fin rushing through tu. 
water, coming almost directly towards us. 

“*Look out! Stop!’ I yelled. + 
going to charge us!’ but Pete just shook ui: 
head and said: 

“*Him after porpus!’ and so it prove 
for now, not ten yards ahead, lay the porpe 
in a crimsoned sea, and, apparently, jvsi 
about dead. < 

“It was now a race between the In 
and the shark which should get there fi 
We had the advantage in distance, and w 
soon lying alongside of the prize. I scramt 
into the stern and grabbed the gunwa 
while Pete and Jim jumped amidships a 
prepared to haul the porpoise aboard. +} 
the shark was not to be done out of his pre 
without a fight, so on he came with a us: 
rush. Pete and Jim seized their spear: 
awaited the result. Down went the mon: 
and the next instant I saw an enorme: 
white belly and the awful maw, set with m- 
upon row of cruel-looking iceth, swiftly risiz, 
to the surface just beside the porpoise. 

“*Now!’ said Pete, and together t>. 
Indians lunged forward with their spears. 

“Ah! him got itdattime!’ grinned 4.: 
and so it seemed, for the piratical mo: 
rolled over on his belly and dived under t 
canoe. He was not to be denied, howe 
and hardly had I called out, * Look ou 
when back he darted. Again the x: 
directed spcars made him beat a ha: 
retreat. Then Pete and Jim, dropping 1). 
spears, with mervcllous dexterity graii 
the porpoise, and in the wink of an eye L.- 
him half in the canoe. A 

“*Quick! Spear!’ yelled Pete,and wh 
he held the prize firmly, to keep it fi. 
slipping back into the water, Jim, sinc 
handed, prepared to receive a fresh azi 
from the shark. A quick dart, a snap. a 
Jim was standing with only the handle of 
spear in his hand. He had struck 
monster squarely in the jaw, and the 
had made the shark snap his mouth 

“This, too, saved our prize, far, be: 
the shark could recover himself, the im: 
of his rush took him past the porpoise, 
ere he could return, our Prize was sai. 
landed. 


“*Dgh! dat hard fight! pretty near k= 


um porpus. What you 'tink?’ said Pete, 
turning to me with a pleased look in his 
face. I was simply speechless. My heart 
was pounding in my ears, so I could hardly 
hear Pete’s words. Fortunately for my 
reputation, however, I regained control of 
my vocal powers quickly enough to say in 
time: 

“Yes! that was a close shave!’ 

“«Pretty near upset!’ answered Jim. 
‘But him fine porpus, worth hard fight,’ he 
adacd, as he looked down at the five-foot sea- 
boy lying in the bottom of the canoe. 

“Soon the sail was again set, and we were 
once more scudding along in the direction 
the school of porpoises had taken. 

“* Me tink porpus run down through rips,’ 
volunteered Jim. 

““¢What you tink? All right, take him 
t'rough der ?’ asked Pete as he nodded at me. 

“Qh! yes, him berry good canoe man,’ 
answered Jim, to my great satisfaction, for I 
was most anxious to run down through the 
famous Grand Manan rips in a bark canoe.” 

“ What are the rips?” I asked. 

“Why, the rips is the name given to the 
swift current the tide makes rushing around 
a point through the narrow channel between 
the island and shore. When there is any 
wind, especially if it is blowing against the 
tide, a very nasty sea is kicked up, so you 
see to run through in a canoe is quite a bit 
of daring. 

“The Indians evidently believed this was 
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their lucky day, and determined to follow the 
porpoise, so the canoe was headed for the 
opening now near at hand. In we plunged. 
The first dip into the swirling, lashing 
current I verily believed would be our last, 
but Pete was equal to the occasion, and, by 
the most dexterous piece of steering I ever 
saw, pulled us through in good shape with 
nothing worse than a wetting. Plenty of 
porpoises were to be seen coming through the 
rips, but not even my daring companions 
had the hardihood to attack them there. 
Once more, out on the open, however, Jim 
was able to again and again use his 
antiquated firearm with good effect, until the 
canoe was loaded down with three fine fish, 
of about 150, 110, and 90 pounds re- 
spectively. Fortunately, we had no more 
fights with sharks that day. One was 
enough for me, and I have no ambition to 
repeat the experience, I can tell you.” 

“What are the porpoises good for?” I 
asked. 

“Why, the oil from the blubber is worth 
about ninety cents a gallon. It is used for 
lubricating all sorts of fine machinery. It 
was also at one time used in all the light- 
houses along the coast. It gives a splendid 
light, soft and steady, without any of the 
flare of gas or electricity. It's the best thing 
you ever tried in a student’s lamp.” 

“ Smells bad, doesn’t it? Seems to me I 
boarded one summer in a house where the 
old lady’s son had just returned from sea, 
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and had soaked his boots in the stuff. His 
mother couldn't make out what it was until 
she tracked the smell to the boots, and then 
they went to the woodshed in quick order.” 

“Hal! ha! That's because it wasn’t pure. 
When pure there is no offensive odour. It’s 
chief use now is for lubricating, for which it 
is well adapted, as it never gets sticky and 
isn’t affected by cold weather.” 

“It's what watchmakers use on time- 
pieces, isn’t it?” chimed in my other 
companion. 

“Yes, but that oil comes from the jaws of 
the fish only. The jaws are hung up in the 
sun, and the oil caught as it drips down.” 

“ How much oil will a porpoise produce ?” 

“A good-sized fish will yield about three 
gallons of blubber oil and nearly half a pint 
from the jaws. This half-pint is worth more 
than all the rest together.” 

“ Well, that’s a pretty good fish story, but 
I don’t see how in the world your smart 
Indians could pull a slippery porpoise over 
the gunwale of a boat, let alone a rickety 
bark canoe.” 

“Oh, that is not so difficult as you 
imagine. One Indian sticks two fingers of 
his right hand into the porpoise’s blowhole, 
and grasping the pectoral pin with the left, 
raises the beggar’s head over the gunwale, 
and then, quickly rolling the cance down to 
the gunwale, the other Indian grabs the fish 
around the middle, and, with a dexterous 
pull and a twist, the prize is safely landed.” 
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U igre last piece of news drove out of 
Cyril's mind for the time being, as 
the worthy captain doubtless intended, 
every other thought; but when, a little 
later, he began to review more coolly the 
events of the past day and night, his 
slumbering suspicions revived in all their 
strength. 

What cargo could it be that was 
landed in such a place? and why should 
it have been discharged so secretly in the 
dead of night? True, the captain had 
given a plausible explanation of this—he 
wished to get the work over while the 
calm lasted, and thus be free to take 
advantage of the wind that he expected 
in the morning. But even had Cyril 
believed this statement, another and a 
stronger ground of suspicion was left. 
How came he to sleep so much longer 
than his wont? and why, instead of 
awaking fresh and clear-headed, as usual, 
had he found himself heavy and drowsy, 
and troubled with a bad headache? The 
quick-witted lad was not long in making 
up his mind that his last-night's coffee 
had been drugged on purpose to keep 
him from seeing anything of what was to 
follow. 

Then, all at once, a solution of all these 
mysteries flashed upon him, so simple 
that he only wondered at his not having 
thought of it before. These people must 
be smugglers ! 

«« That's it, as sure asa gun!’ muttered 
he; ‘‘and considering what tremendous 
duties the Portuguese and Spaniards seem 
to clap on to everything, no wonder 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CYRIL'’S DREAM COMES TRUE. 


there's plenty of smuggling going on. 
Well, after all, this old craft has saved 
my life ; and if she'll only carry me back 
to the Azores, right side up, I don't see 
that it’s any business of mine to tell tales 
about her.” 

The only event of note that day was 
the growing indisposition of the first mate, 
who, contrary to his wont, ate little at 
breakfast nnd almost nothing at dinner. 
The pinched, sunken look of his harsh 
features was more marked than before, 
and his scowling eyes were ominously 
encircled with a dark ring, which seemed 
to deepen as the day went on. 

The vague uneasiness with which these 
strange symptoms impressed our hero 
was increased tenfold by the equally 
strange behaviour of the captain and 
second mate. They eyed the ailing man’s 
face whenever he was not looking (which 
was easily done, for he hardly ever looked 
at anyone now, keeping his eyes bent 
moodily downward) with an eager and 
half-terrified curiosity, while the looks of 
gloomy significance which they exchanged 
from time to time deepened gradually 
from strained anxiety into absolute horror. 

Sunrise next morning showed them 
another island right ahead, along the flat 
sandy shore of which a number of dainty 
little white houses, with projecting eaves 
and trim verandahs, stood ranged in a 
crescent against a far-extending back- 
ground of dark, glossy leaves. Here the 
schooner anchored again, and in a trice 
several boat-loads of boxes were carried 
ashore— this timo without any disguise, 


“ This is only a make-weight,” thought 
the observant boy; “the other was the 
real business.” 

At breakfast the first mate did not 
make his appearance; and the captain, 
when questioned by the lad, answered, 
shortly and sullenly, that “he was ill.” 
But the gloomy look that accompanied 
those few simple words gave them a 
deep and terrible significance which, 
superadded to all that Cyril had already 
seen, aroused in his mind a new and 
frightful suspicion. 

“Tf it’s anything infectious,” he mut- 
tered, “God help us all, for aboard an 
unclean ship like this, under such a hot 
sun, it would just run like wild-fire.” ~ 

This gloomy foreboding was speedily 
and terribly justified. On the following 
day a whisper from one of the sailors to 
another told Cyril that the mate was 
dead, and scarcely had his corpse been 
cast into the sea, when the life-giving 
breezo which had followed them ever 
since leaving the second island suddonly 
died away, and a hot, dead, sickly calm 
held the doomed vessel spellbound. : 

And now the banquet of death began 
in earnest. Two of the crew sickened 
that night—three more the next day— 
and Cyril, recalling the ghastly message 
which the sea had wafted to them from 
that doomed castaway who had been left 
alone among the dead—the sole survivor 
of an entire crew—shuddered to think 
that, perhaps, the same fate might be in 
gtore for him. 

In the symptoms and progress of the 
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fell. disease there was a terrible same- 
ness. It began, as already mentioned, 
with a sndden pinching and sharpening 
of the face, and a dark-green ring around 
the eyelids, extending itself gradually over 
the eyes themselves, and so strongly 
marked that, at a little distance, the 
sufferer seemed actually to be wearing 
coloured glasses. This culminated in 
total blindness, and then came fever and 
delirium, followed by an utter exhaustion 
terminating in death.* In no one case 
did any man who had been attacked by 
the disease recover from it, and the end 
usually came on the fourth or fifth day. 

Day after day the fatal calm held 
the doomed ship in its grasp, and, man 
by man, her ghastly crew rotted 
away. Nearly a dozen of the men were 
stone-blind at the same time from this 
fearful malady, and several of these 
wretched creatures took their own lives 
in the frenzy of. delirium, or, scrambling 
up to the deck and groping their way 
blindly around it, fell overboard and 
perished unregarded. 

On the twelfth morning the captain died, 
and the second mate having sickened the 
day before, there was now no one left to 
control the men, who, goaded to despera- 
tion by these accumulated horrors, at 
length broke loose from all restraint. 

“Comrades!” cried ‘a Portuguese 
sailor, “ we've had enough of this. Are 
we to sit here till we rot when there's 
still a chance of escape for us? Here 
are seven of us still left, and there are 
boats here ready to our hand; let us take 
one of them, and make for one of the two 
islands—we can't be very far from them 
yet.” 

“Well said!’ shouted several voices 
in chorus ; “let us be off at once!” 

“But before we go,” growled a tall, 
fierce-looking Spaniard, “let us‘ knock.on 
the head that young .whelp of a heretic 
yonder, whose presence has brought ug 
all this ill-luck !” 

This considerate suggestion referred to 
our friend Cyril, who, having been below 
to look for some food (for, during this 
time of universal confusion and panic he 
had been forced to shift for himself as 


* Only once have I seen this horrible disease in 
action ; but anyone who has ever scen it at all is not 
likely tu forget it so long as he lives.—D. K. 


ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; 


“7 somenow or other got married when I 
was about twenty-two, but it didn’t 
make the kid and myself any the less chummy. 
“The only difference was that I did more 
of the chores, while he did most of the rough 
riding. I was kind of—bewitched at that 
time, and did not notice till long after how 
it had come about that, whenever there was 
something risky or disagreeable to be done, 
it was no longer Sam and Joe—only Joe. 

“But you'll think, boys, that I am never 
coming to the Redskins. 

“Wal, I just tell you they may be saints 
and angels in Canada, but they’re the sar- 
pent's own brood down in Texas. They 
come sneaking sround the settlers’ shaks, 
“ith their covetous looks and abominable 
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best he might), had just finished eating 
it, and was now standing at the door 
of his berth, watching the proceedings 
of the crew with some anxiety, which, 
as may be supposed, was considerabiy 
heightened when the Spanish seaman's 
polite allusion to himself suddenly caught 
is ear. 

One or two of the other men seemed 
inclined to support the savage proposal ; 
but, happily for Cyril, this feeling was not 
universal, and another Pertuguese sailor 
—influenced partly by his native super- 
stition, and partly, it may be, by some 
lingering kindness for the boy himself, 
who had been a special crony of his on 
the voyage—spoke up promptly on the 
other side. 

“What are you saying, brother? Do 
you want to have this fellow’s ghost 
haunting us all the way? That would 
be worse than if he were with us 
himself! No, no—let us just leave 
him here, and .let his ill-luck stay here 
along with him; and so we shall get rid 
of them both at once.” 

Such an argument was more convincing 
to his superstitious comrades than the 
most cogent logic could have been, and 
they all assented forthwith. 

At any other time this sudden an- 
nouncement that he was to be left alone 
upon this floating sepulchre, far from all 
human aid, would have been a crushing 
blow to the forlorn boy, brave though he 
was. But now some vague foreboding 
(which he could neither explain nor 
resist) wrought upon, him so strongly 
that even if the men had offered to take 
him along with them he would have re- 
mained where he was. 

It was possible, however, that these 
lawless fellows might yet change their 
mind about killing him before they left ; 
and therefore Cyril judged it best to draw 
back out of sight into his berth, through 
the window of which he watched closely 
what was going on. 

Having once settled their plan of action, 
the sailors lost no time in carrying it out; 
in fact, the feverish haste with which they 
worked sufficiently showed that their one 
thought was to escape from this fatal ship 
as quickly as possible. Food and water, 
with, such clothes as they had, were 
hurriedly thrown into the largest boat ; 
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CHAPTER V.—COWBOY ALL OVER. 


smell—I never could stand it, and always 
made them get a gait on out of my place 
pretty slick. 

“Once I caught one of the varmints in the 
stable, sneaking around a horse I set store by. 
A Redskin knows a good horse when he 
sees it, and knows how to play poker with 
it too. 

“So I just gave him his share of long 
oats, and sent him off with a few bars on his 
paint that wasn’t in the pattern before. 

*I had no more visits from Indians for a 
long time.” Here Sam’s pipe required to be 
turned upside-down, and tapped on the toe 
of his boot, and Caryll took the opportunity to 


pay: 
“Perhaps the poor native wasn’t doing 


and then, while some cast off the gripes, 
others stood by the davit-tackle falls, all 
ready to lower the boat into the water. 

Atthat moment camea frightful cry from 
below—a long, wild, unearthly scream, ro 
full of mortal terror and agony that the 
already shaken nerves of the seamen gave 
way altogether, and the instant their boat 
was lowered they dropped down into her 
pell-mell, as if the schooner had been 
actually sinking. 

The cry was repeated, and then a 
scrambling, stumbling step was heard on 
the ladder, and out upon the deck rushed 
the dying second mate, dashing recklessly 
against the various objects that lay in his 
path—for he was now totally blind. With 
his sunken, corpse-like face, his green, 
rheumy eyes, and his skeleton frame (to 
which the blanket that he had hastily 
wrapped round him clung like a shroud), 
he looked so hideously like a dead man 
starting up from the grave that even 
Cyril, with all his hardihood, turned away 
his eyes in sheer horror. 

“Shove off! shove off!" yelled the 
sailors below, panic-stricken at this ghastly 
apparition ; and they did so in such frantic 
haste as almost to overturn the boat. 

Just then the dying wretch sprang up 
on to the bulwarks, and stood there for an 
instant, swaying dizzily to and fro, with 
his bony hands stretched blindly forward, 
and his rayless eyes fixed in a ghastly. 
unseeing stare—a sight which no one 
who saw it could ever forget. Then. 
shrieking out, “ They draw me ! they draw 
me down to them! I must go!” he plunged 
headlong into the sea. His head came 
with the shock of a battering-ram against 
the bow of the already moving boat, and 
he sank like a stone ! 

Uttering hoarse cries of horror, the 
terrified sailors bent to their oars like 
madmen, and away went the boat over 
the lifeless sea, leaving the forsaken boy 
alone with the dead, who lay strewn ou 
the deck around him, just as he had be- 
held them in his dream.* 


* Frightful as this adventure may scem, it does nt 
in any way go beyond the facts. Indeed, some of mx 
rewiers may remember the parallel case of aship in the 
harbour of Rio de Janciro, the whole crew vf which 
died of yellow fever except the cabin-boy, who was left 
alone with the dead for several days, no one daring to 
approach the plague-stricken vessel.—D. K. 


(To be continued.) 
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OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


any harm, Sam? Ithink I'd have been sure 
‘of his intentions before I thrashed him. 1 
have been. told that the Indians never ever 
lick their bad children, and consider such 
punishment the very worst degradation that 
can be.” 

“Just so, boss! And I'll allow that [ 
needn’t have been. so down on the sarpent 
‘Howsomever, he was more than quits with 
me in the end—left something over for me to 
consider a lifelong debt. 

“Things went .all right with us for s 
spell. I might have been twenty-seven thes, 
and Joe 8 strapping fellow—none of bh: 
delicate looks left but the fair curls and 
small, well-shaped bones that made every- 
body admire him—they all called him 

[{‘ thoroughbred. 
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‘thoroughbred,’ but to me he was still ‘the 
kid.’ 

“Wal, Joe was out in the scrub one day, 
looking for a bunch of bronchos that had 
strayed off. I was busy at home with two or 
three neighbour lads helping me rig up a 
new kraal for the horses, and my wife was 
singing in the house, as she got ready our 
dinner—-yes, she was singing that day—and, 
boys, I remember it was a pretty song, some- 
thing hymn-like —about the Golden Gates of 
the West. 

“T had stopped to listen to her, and was 
thinking what a sweet voice she had, when 
just then Joe came galloping to the door with 
his horse in a perfect lather and himself 
white as death. 

“Fore I could say a word, he slung him- 
self out of his saddle, and called to me: 

“«Quick, Sam! Get the boys in, and have 
our shooters ready:-—not a moment to lose— 
Redskins are coming !’ 

“*Redskins! Why, Joe, there’s no rebel- 
lion afoot, and the military are around. What 
on earth do you mean?’ 

“<I met Pierre the séout, and he told me 
he has been on the trail of a big war party 
for two days, and he heard them say they 
were coming to this ranch. He was heading 
for the Bluffs, where he had some soldiers 
located, waiting until the exact whereabouts 
of the rascals was certain. He will bring 
them as speedily as he can, but the Reds are 
ahead of him, and will be here sooner. 
Pierre said that we should barricade and 
hold out until he comes.’ 

“ Boys, that was all Joe told me. 

“In less than no time we were all inside, 
and every door well barred, with three shot- 
guns and a couple of revolvers to defend 
ourselves with. I didn't feel very uneasy, 
knowing that Redskins won’t come to close 
quarters, and that Pierre was on the road 
with military help. 

“ But Joe was tremendous solemn-like, and 
the neighbour boys looked a bit sceered. 

“T put my wife in the cellar out of harm’s 
way, in case some bullets might be flying 
around ; and scarcely had I got the trapdoor 
closed on her when Joe called from upstairs, 
‘Here they come!’ 

“ The Indians rode furiously, and were soon 
in front of the house—twenty or thirty of 
them, and all carrying rifles. 

“We expected a volley at once. But no, 
they stopped out of reach of our shooters, 
and then a greasy-looking half-breed stepped 
out from among the crowd, waving a white 
rag as he advanced. 

“Twas on the lower storey of the house with 


two of our neighbours, and Joe was above 
with the others. We had covered the lower 
windows, leaving only space for the guns to 
play, and we could not parley without ex- 
posing ourselves. 

“But Joe could speak in safety from the 
little skylight aloft, so he called out to 
them: 

“What do you want, coming like this? 
We're a large armed party, and the military 
will be here in a few minutes. If you want 
to save your red hides you’ll take my advice 
and slide out of this right now.’ 

“*We all know that,’ says the half-breed 
coolly and in good English, ‘ but we're here 
first, and will have the house burned and the 
lot of you rcalped before they do come—that 
is, if you don’t do as we tell you. Are you 
the boss?’ 

“*T am the boss,’ replied Joe, without 
hesitation. 

“«* Well then, boss, the chief has something 
to tell you. Come out and go along with us, 
and no harm shall come to your house or 
your friends.’ 

“ Joe didn’t say a word, and I roared out: 

“«Ne’er a bit of me is going to trust my 
scalp in your hands, varmints !’ 

“ But they did not hear or heed me, and I 
heard a scrambling overhead that I couldn't 
quite understand, so I drew in the gun and 
squinted through the hole. Joe had scooted 
down the sloped roof, and—given himself into 
their hands. 

“Then the something in my head that 
had cricked afore, cricked again, and I up 
with the gun and shot that vile half-breed 
dead. 

“Immediately there was a blaze from 
twenty Indian rifles, and the boys banged 
back like good ones; but I dropped every- 
thing, and tore at the door to get out. But 
the lads had got pretty sceered by this time, 
and they hung on to me like leeches to keep 
me in. 

“*Hold on!’ they cried ; ‘don’t act madly 
—don’t risk your life, Sam! You will have 
us all murdered—remember your wife!’ 

“ By that time the noise outside had given 
over. There was no morc shooting, but we 
heard a stampede of hoiscs, and one of the 
chaps overhead shouted down : 

“«They're off—off like a whirlwind, and 
taken Joe!’ 

“I was properly mad by that time. 

“*Stand out o’ my way, or I'll cleave 
your heads,’ I told them, and they Jet me 
unbar the door. 

“A good bit of time had been wasted, and 
when I got outside the Redskins were far off, 

(To be continued.) . 
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making for the scrub. Iran to the paddock 
and called my horse, but as I was putting on 
the saddle Pierre an‘ a dozen of his soldiers 
came up. 

“*No harm done, unless that ?’ inquires 
he, pointing to the half-breed’s carcass. 

“«They’ve taken my brother!’ I cried 
out. 

“*What, Joe? Why, man, it was you 
they were after! They meant to skin you 
alive in revenge for something you did to one 
of them. That’s why I bade Joe go home 
and warn you; that’s why I brought these 
men here as quick as horseflesh could take 
them. The main body went to cut off 
the retreat and will meet the brutes by the 
scrub.’ ” 

Sam stopped, and the old corn cob 
dropped to the floor, and he folded his arms 
and breathed heavily for a few minutes, and 
his hearers did not dare to speak a word. 
When he resumed, his voice was hoarse and 
broken. 

“We rode off like mad—after one hour's 
hard chase we heard the crack of rifles, and 
knew that the soldiers were at work—I—was 
looking ahead when my horse shied and 
Pierre cried out—and there—on the trail— 
lay Joe—dead—mutilated—scalped — 

“Boys, for every curl of his that hang 
from the chief's belt: we took vengeance 
that day.” 

A long pause; 
gently: 

“He had given his life for mine; the 
scout told me all—how he had overheard the 
Indians say they meant to torture and 
murder the boss of Ridell’s ranch, who had 
flogged one of their braves. But Joe didn't 
tell me—and that was why he called out 
that he was the boss.” 

“ How horrible!” Caryll exclaimed. 

“No wonder you don’t like the Indians!” 
added Jim. 

“And what was your poor wife about al! 
that time?’ asked Bertie, thinking to 
divert Sam’s mind into a more agreeable 
channel ; but the shadow darkened on the 
rough cowboy’s face, and he answered 
brietly : 

“The boys had helped her out of the 
cellar and told her that Joe was took; and 
after that, when I came home and she knew 
all about it she took it desperate to heart. 
She had got a terrible fright, and she loved 
Joe as her brother. It kind of cut her to the 
heart that he had been killed for me, and so— 
short after—it might be six months—I burned 
her aside my Joe—and then I turned my back 
for ever on old Texas.” 


then Sam spoke more 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


HA many times Charlie and I went to 
Wild Duck Creek, intent on getting a 
Duck-billed Platypus, I cannot remember. 
They were quite numerous there. Even in 
broad daylight we seldom approached a large 
lagoon without noticing one floating on the 
surface, or seeing one dive quickly out of 
sight. We watched, we shot, and killed 
some I do not doubt, but for long we did not 
handle any. 

There was a particularly charming expanse 
of water where we often saw one or two; 
it had a rocky bank one side which we 


could creep up and peep over and see them | 
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PART I.—" FISH HO!” 


well—we only fired once or twice at them at 
that place, but we were delighted to watch 
them. This was a very picturesque spot; to 
the left the creek narrowed and was over- 
arched by gnarled and twisted gum-trees, 
their white branches interlacing across the 
water. Ti-tree bushes and rushes grew below, 
thus forming a shadowed avenue, the bril- 
liant sun pouring through beyond. Across 
this pond was a high broken bank topped 
with feathery Beefwood (Shea-oak) and 
Wattles, with some Messmates, Box, and 
other Eucalypti. Down the bank creepers 
flourished, with ferns and climbing grasses ; 


lily pods and reeds grew along the margin. 
and all was reflected in the deep, still wate: 
which the Duck-bills haunted. 

Many a time, naturally, we felt inclined 
to shoot at them as they floated thirty 
forty yards from us with their bill-tips only 


above the surface, but, as often, we felt ii 


would be almost a sin to do so, for ei 
perience had taught us that even if we did 
Kill one it would sink and we could not gt 
it. Very frequently, after a tramp along th! 
creek with more or less success at ducks and 
geese and other fowl, we would go to ou 
favourite lagoon, where, under the shadow o 


a Ti-tree, we would pass an hour in dead 
silence, watching these strange animals and 
enjoying the lovely scene. 

Curious and beautiful creatures we often 
saw there, as well as the Platypus. Some- 
times a large Kingfisher, or tiny Halcyon, 
intensely blue, would alight beside us, a 
gorgeous Hyacinthine Gallinule—or as we 
called it, a native hen—would wander past, 
displaying its indigo and purple plumage, 
its red. legs and beak, and we observed its 
curious habit of lifting its food to its mouth, 
much as a parrot does. Often a flock of 
King parrots, or Scarlet lories, or pretty little 
Grass parakeets or Shell parrots, would come 
and drink or bathe within a few yards of us. 
Then sometimes we would note a great 
serpent glide across rocks near, resplendent 
in crimson, gold, and purple—a carpet snake 
—a species of Boa—quite harmless, but we 
did not know that then, and so regarded 
them with horror. Lizards of many sorts 
and colours, darting about the banks or 
basking in the burning sun, interested us 
greatly. 

More than once our quiet time was ended 
by a flock of ducks, or teal, or pretty little 
geese, alighting in the lagoon, or in adjacent 
trees, which was always too much for us. We 
let them have two barrels each of B.B. shot 
amongst them, and carried home the spoil to 
rejoice the others with the prospect of roast 
duck for supper. 

On one of these occasions we were so 
fortunate as to obtain a very near view of 
a party of Duck-bills. They actually came 
over to our side and ashore, where they 
played and rolled upon the margin as if for 
our special benefit. They dabbled in the 
water, using their beaks exactly as ducks do; 
it was most curious. For half an hour we 
watched them. A couple, the largest, went 
to sleep in a bunch of rushes, and we observed 
the curious way in which they take repose, 
much as hedgehogs do in Britain. The 
others, smaller, we supposed were the 
young ones, and so concluded that we had 
been the fortunate spectators of the habits 
of a family of the famous Ornithorhynchus 
paradozus. 

Shoot them ?—of course we could, and 
should have blown them to pieces. What 
good would that have been ?—besides, fond 
as we boys were of sport, that would have 
been disgraceful, and as we said, after the 
show was over, “ what a pity it would have 
been to harm such innocent creatures for no 
earthly use!” No, we wanted one badly, 
but cold-blooded murder was not our style. 

We often tried for fish in Wild Duck 
Creek. We never saw any, and we never 
caught one. We knew there were eels there, 
for we saw some frizzling on a native fire-- 
or were they snakes? It is likely, as those 
people eat them, and anything else that they 
can catch easily, from earthworms to frogs, 
lizards, moths, and beetles. You see th 
prefer creatures that give no trouble i 
their capture. They explained to us that 
what we saw cooking on their fire were what 
“Lubra ketch alonger waterole,” so we took 
it for granted that they were eels. Subse- 
quently we saw the way they got them, and 
were satisfied about the matter. 

Fish being a very great rarity on the 
diggings, we made frequent attempts to catch 
some, not only in Wild Duck, but in McIvar 
Creek, which was not far away, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Then, there being a slack time 
at our mining, we determined to go to the 
Campaspe River and get some Cod, as we 
had known the two young Americans do 
when we came from Forrest Creek. Three 
of us went—Charlie and I and Burroughs. 
This young man being very trustworthy and 
all that, the parents considered him a very 
suitable guide and companion for us, and 
one likely tu put a check on our youthful 
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exuberance, which they seemed to dread. 
Burroughs never made much at shooting, or 
any kind of sport. We liked to have him 
with us though, for he had read much and 
took great interest in animated nature. He 
could skin and preserve specimens well, and 
liked to do it. So long as Charlie and I shot 
and caught things, he willingly dealt with them 
afterwards, either for the pot, the frying-pan, 
thecamp oven, or for the future museum which 
each of us was bound to set up some day 
“when we got home.” We had a lot of fun 
with him, too, for he often got himself into 
queer predicaments. 

We had brought hooks and lines to the 
mines with us fortunately, for they could not 
be bought there then. We took a small tent, 
blankets, and grub in a spring cart, as we 
purposed to have a few days by the river, to 
live on fish and to bring some home with us. 
Said a neighbour who had tasted the Turkey, 
so called, which we brought in when we 
arrived, “You shoot another, my lads, I’ll 
give you a pound note for one myself; and 
as for fish—well, if you fetch in a Cod like 
that you brought before, I'll give you just 
anything you like.” 

This geutleman’s name, he assured us, was 
Roland St. Clair, which we doubted—I be- 
lieve he was a “lag —a convict ; he was full 
of funny stories and odd contrivances. He 
declared he was a Sydney native; that was 
about as true as his name,I suspect. We 
believed him to be a Londoner, he knew 60 
much about it; but he explained that he had 
learned all from reading, which was possible. 
Mrs. Charnock especially disliked him; yet 
we really knew no evil of the fellow, then, 
but considered he was a fraud. 

I don’t remember seeing a living thing on 
our journey to_the Campaspe, which only 
took a few hours. 

Whilst Charlie and I were putting up the 
tent and arranging matters, Burroughs went 
off with the tomahawk, and soon returned. 

“What are you going to do with that? 
We don’t want a tent pole,” exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“Why, fish, of course,” Burroughs meekly 
answered. “ ‘This isforarod. You say there’s 
tish in here weighing sixty pounds; it’ll take 
a pretty strong rod to hold one of them, so 
T’ve cut this,’ and he held up for our ad- 
miration a sapling about as much as he 
could lift, and ten feet long! Then he 
took our largest hook, our heaviest line, a 
chunk of mutton as big as his fist, and pre- 
pared for action. 

We two were busy, but we gave a glance at 
him now and then, and smiled when we saw 
him mounted on a huge slippery log lying 
across @ narrow waterrhole, having much 
difficulty to balance himself whilst be bran- 
dished his stout pole. Said Charlieto me, 
“T'd give something to see a fish get hold of 
his hook; a small one would capsize him ; 
wouldn’t he go in kersplash ?” 

The words were hardly spoken when we 
heard our friend yell! ‘*Come boys, come! 
I’ve got him fast. Hi ! Help! I cannot hold 
him. I’m slipping! I’m slipping!” 

We hurried to his aid. There he was, 
holding on manfully to his pole, whilst some- 
thing was dragging it straight away from 
him—something out in the deep lagoon— 
whilst he had all that he could do to keep 
his footing. As we ran Charlie shouted, 
“It’s a Bunyip, Burroughs—a Bunyip—hold 
on to it!” 

Just as we got close to him he did slip, 
and in he went up to his neck !—kersplash ! 
—as Charlie had predicted. There was 
plenty of spluttering and splashing and 
many calls for aid, but he held on gamely, 
and we waded in and pulled him and 
his pole to land; whatever had got hold of 
him still hung on too, vigorously. Then we 
had a lively time for about ten minutes. It - 
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was 8 big fish, a monster; we contrived to 
get it into shallow water, and then to grass, 
and then we watched its dying struggles, and 
were surprised, indeed, at Burroughs’ good 
fortune, and ours. It was a Murray Cod 
(Oligorus Macquariensis); we guessed its 
weight to be about forty pounds—but one is 
almost bound to exaggerate about the fish one 
catches—let us call it thirty. It was dull 
olive green in colour, splotched with black. 
Its mouth was immense, it could have taken 
in a leg of mutton—otherwise it was shaped 
much like a perch—the flesh was white and 
very like that of the true cod, hence, I sup- 
pose, the common name for it. 

We very soon got dry and had our supper 
off the fish. Afterwards we hooked several 
more, smaller, ten and twenty pounders; so 
really, before we turned in we had got as 
many as we had hoped for when we started 
—they took the bait so freely. We used no 
poles or rods, merely threw in a baited line 
and let it sink, and quickly had evidence that 
something big had got it. They were fairly 
game—fought vehemently when in deep 
water, but when we once got them drawn 
into a shallow place, which was warmer, 
they quickly gave up the fight. 

Burroughs was very proud of his exploit— 
it was the largest fish by far of all we got; 
he regretted we had cut into it, it would 
have been fine to have taken it back next 
day in allits glory. ‘For of course,” he 
said, “ we shall return to-morrow, seeing that 
we've got all we possibly can do with.” 

“OF course we shall not,” we both replied 
emphatically, ‘‘ not much ; we came here for 
some days, and here we'll stay! My word! 
the idea of running away from this glorious 
place in such a hurry.” 

“ Well, but the fish will not keep in this 
hot weather; it’s a shame to waste them,” 
remonstrated Burroughs. You see he was 
anxious to get back, to receive the congratu- 
lations he well deserved. 

It was a jolly place and no mistake. We 
revelled in our surroundings after the 
drought and dust at the mines. The Cam- 
paspe was there, in many places, fifty yards 
across, but narrowing here and there to a 
few feet only, as is usual with most 
Australian streams. It was deep in many 
places ; the banks were free from scrub and 
rushes. Immense gum-trees flourished along 
the margin, arching over it. Grass grew 
luxuriantly beside it, and there were no 
mosquitos. 

As we were falling asleep Charlie sud- 
denly sprang up on one elbow and addressed 
us excitedly : ‘I'll tell you what,” said he— 
“ let’s dam up a bit somewhere, the way those 
two Yankee fellows did, catch all we can and 
put them in there; then when we are ready 
to return we can pick out the largest, and let 
the others go. How would that be? What 
d’ye say?” 

I was willing and so was Burroughs, but 
we were too sleepy then to go into particulars. 
However, next morning, first thing, we cut a 
gutter from one of the lagoons up stream 
into a depression near, which we could tell 
was full at flood time, and soon had a few 
feet of water in it. Then we went to fishing 
again, and before night had twenty fine 
fellows in our pond, and in three days we 
had one hundred, and not one was under ten 
pounds in weight; those smaller we threw 
back into the river. We got all these within 
a few hundred yards. I never had better 
luck, and I’ve never met anyone before or 
since who did so well in any Australian 
river. 

We did not fish all the time either. We 
wandered about a bit with our guns and got 
some ducks and a brace of native hens. The 
cockatoos gave us a noisy welcome. The 
whole of the first evening they were a 
nuisance, but-appearing to think they could 
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get nothing from us, they left us in peace 
after that, except that every few hours a 
solitary old fellow would come silently along, 
perch on a dead limb near, eye us with 
interest, set up his topknot, utter a few harsh 
remarks, and then return to his friends. It 
really looked as though he had been sent by 
them to see how we were getting on, and to 
discover what mischief we were at. Flying 
foxes and squirrels scampered about our 
tent at night, uttering strange squeaks and 
squalls. Opossums came too, sneezing and 
grunting ; they were most inquisitive, came 
right inside the tent and ate the tea-leaves 
we had left in the billy. 


Our delightful holiday drew to its end. 
We were sorry enough to leave the lovely 


water, beautiful to drink, delicious to bathe 
in. Woe were in and out of it all day long; 
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for them—look at that—it would be a lark to 
take home five-and-twenty pounds, eh?” 

Early, by break of day, we were astir; we 
let the water off our preserve, and caught a 
hundred of the largest fish, as they flound- 
ered about the muddy bottom; we packed 
them in the cart with wet grass and rushes, 
and put a thick layer over all, took a big break- 
fast, then a final plunge in our favourite 
bath hole, put in the horse, and trotted 
away across the ranges. 

We got to Bendigo by noon, asked for 
“the camp,” and got directed there. We 
placed a fish conspicuously on view. We had 
not gone very far along the gully where 
crowds were working, before one man espied 
it. “Hi! mates!” he shouted, “is that fish 
for sale ?—because if so I'll buy it.” 

We pulled up and answered ambiguously. 
We remarked that we had been fishing, 


what was going on we were besieged by a 
crowd of jostling, laughing fellows who were 
almost fighting for the fish! We sold all 
but six at half a sovereign each; those we 
determined to take home, and said so. But 
when they bid higher and higher for them, 
offering two sovereigns for our largest—a 
twenty pounder, I suppose—we let four go; 
then we stopped, and declared that no money 
should tempt us to go home empty handed. 
Then the men opened a lane for us to drive 
away, gave us a hearty cheer, and some 
raced after us, calling “Joe.” We hurried 
along then, and only when we got clear of 
Bendigo and its crowds did we dare laugh 
outright as we badly wanted to, for ths 
idea that we had made over 501. of our fist 
in that short time seemed most ridiculous. 
Charlie hadn’t to cry “Fish ho!” once, 
and we didn’t even need to go near the 


we seemed as if we couldn’t have enough of 
it inside and out, it was such a contrast to 
the hot and sultry gully where we were 
mining. Hl 

“Here’s an idea,” began Burroughs that 
last evening. “Suppose we load the cart 
with all the fish we can get into it in the 
morning, and instead of going straight back 
to MclIvar, let us go round to Bendigo—it’s 
only twenty miles from here. There’s a 
great crowd there, we know. They’re doing 
well. If we make for the camp and let it be 
known we have fish for sale, we can do a 
stroke of business, eh? How would it do?” 

We laughed for a bit; then Charlie said, 
“Oh! Ican sing out ‘Fishho!’ I wouldn’t 
mind in Bendigo.” 
believed he could do the bargaining, and I 
knew I could help at that, and so before we 
went to sleep we had it all planned. “Why,” 
we said, “we might get tive shillings apiece 


Burroughs said he © 


“HI! Help? I'm silpping! I'm slipping.” 


along artributary of the Murray, I think we 
said, and this was one of our captures—did 
he really want to buy it? 

“Really!” he shouted, “ really !—why, 
man alive, I'll give you anything for it. I'll 
give you ten bob, anyway.” 

So we let it go at the price—twice what 
we imagined. We saw the man humping it 
up the hill in triumph to his tent, and 
noticed many seemingly questioning him as 
they saw what he carried. He pointed to us; 
we were moving slowly along. Then several 
men began ‘to race after us, shouting to us 
to stop. We did, after a bit, and tried to 
look surprised.: “Have you got any more 
fish fo bell ?” they cried. 

“Oh, yes\-a few—come and look at 
them.” 

Other people about, thinking it was a 
barney, perhaps a fight, came rushing from 
the claims near, and before we could realise 


camp or to the thickest populated part of 
that goldfield to do it! 

That night we camped on Emu Creek. It 
was dark when we reached it. We could 
not see that we were close to a shepherd’s hut. 
till morning. I was then making the fire. 
Charlie was taking down the tent, Burroughs 
rolling up blankets; Magpies were pipios 
round us, brilliant Parrots floating through 
the openings amongst the trees, a Heron of 
two were slowly fanning themselves along 
above the water—when suddenly Charlie 
shouted to me, “ Look up !—look up !—there 
are Turkeys flying over you!” 

Thad the gun beside me; I looked ap: I 
saw they were not Turkeys, but they were 
big and new, soI let drive and broke one’s 
neck. It came thundering down, and we all 
rushed up to it with eagerness. No, it was not 
a Turkey, but what a splendid bird ; it would 
stand five feet high—had long legs thorgh, 


and neck. Its head was scarlet, its plumage 
reddish grey—what could it be? 

Just then we saw & man coming towards 
us from the bark hut along the creek. He 
had heard the shot, and came to see what it 
meant. “Oh!” said he, “so you’vekilleda 
Native Companion, eh? Well done; we don’t 
often get a chance at them.” 

So then we knew what that was. The 
man told us it was a kind of crane, which we 
didn’t agree with—and that it was not good 
to eat, which somehow we doubted; indeed, 
we thought he wanted us to say, “ Oh! then 
we'll not bother to carry it along,” and when we 
had left, he’d pick it up, and have a good 
feast. 

It was heavy, very meaty, and we thought 
it like a gigantic plover. 

We walked up to his hut with him, and 
there, wonder of wonders, he had a garden. 
He had some hundreds of cabbages in it, 
ready for cutting, and some rows of lettuce. 
He was an Englishman, and said it was a bit 
of a spec of his. He thought that in a few 
days he should have them all taken in to 
Bendigo, where he reckoned he could obtain 
a shilling each for them. 

Would he then take a shilling each for 
half-a-dozen ? we asked him. Why, of course 
he would, as many as we liked. So we took 
a dozen, and some lettuce, knowing how they 
would be welcomed by our friends, for I don’t 
believe we had eaten a green thing for more 
than eighteen months. 

A shilling for a cabbage !—we thought it 
ridiculously cheap. 

As we trotted homewards across the 
ranges an idea occurred to me. We would 
pluck this big bird, remove its. head and legs, 
and truss it, and palm it off on old Roland 
St. Clair for a Turkey; we believed he would 
not know the difference. Really the thing 
looked so prime when we had removed the 
feathers that we were more and more con- 
vinced that it was.good to eat; and although 
at first we didn’t intend to cheat the man, 
only to play a trick on him, yet when we saw 
it properly prepared we declared it would 


rHINK it would be hard to find one whose 
life Ihad been saved by such apparently 
srifling means, and that twice within the 
»welve months, as mine was six years or 


10 ago- z ss 
I was then what is known as a “ runner, 
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not be wrong to let him eat it—we could tell 
him afterwards what it was. 

When we reached our camp we had the 
usual welcome. The fish was admired, some 
ducks and native hens too; as for the 
cabbages and lettuce, I think they thought 
more of them than anything. Roland St. 
Clair was there, admiring and praising us. 
But, said he, “I am disappointed, boys. 
Where is my Turkey?” 

L unrolled the bundle in which the trussed 
bird was, and held it up. ‘There, what d’ye 
think of that?’ I asked him. 

“My word!’ he cried. “ You are the right 
sort of boys! Well done, well done !—ain’t 
it a lovely Turkey? and you’ve plucked and 
trussed it as you came along—well, well, I 
am a proud man this day. “Here, here’s your, 
pound note, and well you've earned it.” 

We didn’t want to take his moncy ; but he’ 
stuck to it, that it was our due, and we only 
accepted it on condition that he would ask 
us to help him eat it, and if we didn’t find it 
good he’d take the pound back again. I 
may as well here say that we did help eat it, 
and it was as good as any Turkey that I ever: 
tasted. We told him, some time afterwards, 
what it really was, and he said he didn’t care ;- 
he only wished he could get a Native-com- 
turkey, as he christened it, oftener. 

When no strangers were present, we pulled: 
out our fifty pounds, and told what we had 
done. Of course they all thought us. pretty. 
clever boys, not only with hooks and lines, 
and guns and things, but as showing signs of. 
business capacity. 

Only a few days after that, when the 
eabbages were all eaten and they longed for 
more, another thought occurred :to us. 
Charlie and I made it up, between us. We 
asked to be allowed to go off for three days 
with the same horse and cart’ and to take 
Burroughs with us. As we were not very: 
busy at our claims, and we promised not to. 
be getting into any scrapes, they. let us go. 

This was our notion, and what we did.. 
We drove off to that shepherd’s hut and 
bought all the cabbages from him that our 


SED Sa 


TWO VERY NARROW SsQUEAKS. 


on the docks at C_—., that is, I was employed 
by a big firm of ship- chandlers to board’ 
every vessel that entered the dock, as, 
soon as possible after entering, present the. 
card of my employers to the captain, try to 
obtain orders for needful stores, and generally, 
push their interests as far as possible. 

Not a particularly pleasant life perhaps, 
taking all into consideration ; the having to 
be about in all kinds of weather, and at all 
times—for tides wait for no man—not_being 
over pleasant, more than the waiting for a 
captain’s tardy leisure, to be met after all, 
possibly, with an intimation that nothing was 
wanted, uttered oftentimes, to put it mildly, 
in the curtest of curt ways. There. was, 
however, a charm of freedom about the occu- 


pation ; I was healthy, young, and active, and- 


not particularly thin-skinned, so upon the 
whole got on very well. My salary and com- 
mission were also very good; indeed, it was 
to what I saved then that I am now mainly 
indebted for my improved position, as a ship 
chandler upon my own account—in a small 
way as yet, it must be admitted, but in an 
improving and increasingly small way which 
gets more comforting each month as I make 
up my balance-sheets. 

Upon the first occasion I have referred to, 
having finished my business upon the vessel 
—a large steamboat—I was on, and being 
anxious to board without delay another just 
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cart would hold ata shilling each. We got 
in pretty close to Bendigo that night. Inthe 
morning we drove in through the thick of 
the tents with the greens visible to all. 

You should have seen the rush made for 
them ; in an hour or less we had sold every 
one of them at half-a-crown apiece, and 
they hooted at us because we had no more! 

We hobbled the horse after that, and 
walked about a bit and, saw the wonderful 
things going on up on. the White hills, 
and in Eaglehawk and Pegleg gullies. Then 
towards evening we drove. back again to the 
shepherd’s hut, and camped there, and in the 
morning we loaded up again with cabbages 
and lettuce, and got home by night. We had 
made twenty pounds by our trip, and had a 
cart load of vegetables, which we easily 
disposed of next. day along the Mclvar 
diggings, for nearly a like sum—besides 
having a. glorious feast of greens in our own 
encampment. f : 5% 

These aro certainly not- instances of our 
cleverness as Nimrods, but I. think they 
serve to show what kind of boys we were— 
at any rate it proves we had. our wits about 
us, and that those were glorious times indeed ; 
those forty yearsagoe «© 1 

Then for awhile we stuck. closely to pick: 
and shovel, puddling tubs and cradles—wo 
did very well with our claims, and still con- 
tinued to be called “the lucky diggers.” 
But most Saturdays Charlie and I haunted 
Wild Duck Creek, and brought home, usually, 
something for Sunday’s dinner.. We watched 
intently for a Platypus ashore, but never saw 
one. We made friends. with the black- 
fellows who were always about there; they 
promised to kill us one, but. this was hardly 
what we wished. We wanted.to get one each, 
ourselves. However, as there was some talk* 
of our leaving the McIvar after our present 
qlaims were worked out, and we were loth 
to'go without a Platypus, we did at last make 
a bargain with the blacks to procure some—- 
we-only stipulated. that we should go with: 
them when they went. 

(To be continued.) 


coming into dock, I made a hasty jump from 
the bulwarks on to the coal tip wall, project- 
ing a little beyond the regular line of dock 
walling, and alongside which the boat was 
slowly closing for the purpose of taking in 
her cargo of coal. “ 

Owing either to carelessness, or, possibly, 
to the bulwarks, being “ greasy ” from the 
light rain falling, slipping at’the critical 
moment and missing my jump, I tumbled 
into the water instead. 

A most dangerous position I was now in, 
unable to swim, and with the high side of a 
three thousand ton steamer slowly, but with 
a steady, irresistible momentum, eating into 
the narrow lane of water, three feet wide, 
between itself and the mass of: granite 
masonry of the wall, as the clattering steam 
winches on board hauled in upon the mooring 
cables. 

The only hope of escape open to me lay, 
apparently, in that the ‘‘ way ” of the vessel 
might be stopped in time, provided my fall 
overboard had been noticed. The possibility 
of doing this in time was extremely doubtful, 
even were they aware of my danger. As a 
matter of fact they were not; the second 
mate, it turned out, working one of the 
steam winches, had noticed-my jump, but the 
clanking of the machinery at. his ear had 
drowned the subsequent splash into the 
water ; and the jump of a runner ashore was 
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far too commonplace an event to notice 
further as to whether land had been gained 
or not. 

Being an early morning tide, too, there 
were but two or three men ashore at the 
spot, and they busy with their particular 
duties. Anyhow, coming quickly to the sur- 
face, I found myself in a lane of water but 
little over two feet wide, and that gradually 
narrowing, one side a slowly moving wall of 
steel, the other, one of smooth and solid 
granite. With a hand pressed against each, 
raising my head and body as high above 
water as possible, I shouted, as loud as I 
could with my mouth and throat half full of 
water, for help, and in the agony of the cruel, 
impending, ernshing death, made a further 
desperate spasmodic jump upwards, in an 
attempt to clutch the edge of the wall five 
feet above. My hands, however, found grip 
neither on the masonry on the one side, nor 
on the still smoother iron plating of the 
vessel on the other, and down I again slipped 
into the water, although pressing with my 
feet in desperation against either side of the 
prisoning walls in the effort to maintain my 
advantage. 

Suddenly I felt the foot scraping against 
the wall rest upon something solid, and 
instinctively throwing my descending weight 
upon it for one brief moment, the next, 
making a spring upwards with supreme death 
energy, aided by the leverage of the foothold, 
I succeeded in getting the fingers of one hand 
over the edge of the wall; a rapid throw 
round of the body to make good the grip with 
the other hand, a hurried and desperate 
scramble, and over I rolled safe on to the 
wall top and quay level. 

From tension relaxed, and reaction after 
the extreme physical effort, I fainted away, 
just as a sailor, I learnt later, hurrying to the 
side, at the last moment as asual, with a 
fender to protect the plate and paintwork in 
the touch or scrape along the wall, taking in 
the last item of what was so near proving a 
death scene, had hurriedly jumped over on 
shore to help me. 

Another second, and I would surely have 
been crushed to death; indeed, so narrow a 
shave was it, this sailor—and the first mate 
in charge upon the bridge, who, helpless, but 
with his heart in his mouth, had also seen 
my last struggle when glancing along over 
the side to see if all were clear—told me, that 
had I not turned myself over on my stomach 
when I did, in getting over the edge of the 
wall, but had offered the breadth of my body 
instead a moment longer, I must certainly 
have been caught and crushed to death. 

The saving foothold I obtained, in think- 
ing shudderingly over the matter later, I 
thought must have been upon a rough pro- 
jection of the stonework of the wall, but a 
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few days Inter, when the level of the water in 
the dock had been much lowered at neap 
tides, I had the curiosity, passing near, to 
look over. What my foot had rested upon 
was the square head of a bolt securing some- 
thing or other in the masonry; it was the 
only one in the otherwise perfectly smooth 
face near, was not more than three inches 
square, and certainly did not project more 
than a couple of inches. A small thing with- 
out doubt, but also without doubt a small 
thing in the right place for me. 

Upon the second occasion my death would 
have been, if not quite so dramatic a one, 
equally certain, had it not been for a circum- 
stance, or coincidence, quite as trivial as that 
which proved my salvation in the other 
escape. 

Our people having supplied a steamboat— 
in the same dock, by the way, too—with her 
stores, I had been ordered by the manager to 
go down last thing at night, as she was going 
out by the next—and early morning—tide, to 
get the bill signed in the orthodox manner by 
the captain, for subsequent payment by the 
brokers. 

It was a dark, wet, winter’s night, and as I 
went down the hill to the dock, I congratulated 
myself that, although not a pleasant job, it 
was far pleasanter a one than that of those 
who would be soon taking the boat to sea. 
The vessel lying fully laden, and low, along- 
side the quay wall, I stepped on board, and 
set about my business. The captain, how- 
ever, had not come aboard—skippers are, 
excusably, not overfond of doing so until the 
last minute—so I thankfully accepted the 
good-natured invitation of the chief officer to 
go down to the cabin to wait until he should 
tam up, which would probably be before 
long. 

‘Alter an hour or so’s waiting, chatting 
with the steward, busied in the stowing away 
of small stores and general tidying up, the 
“old man” turned up; the bill, after refer- 
ence of some of the items to one of the 
engineers, was duly signed, und re-pocketed 
by me. A hand-shake, and the wishing of a 
Pleasant voyage, and I went up on deck togo 
ashore, and home. Going to the ship’s side 
near, at the easy point I had come aboard, I 
stepped on one arm of a high raised iron 
cleat fixed on the deck, from that on to 
the bulwarks, and thence, carelessly, think- 
ing probably more of the items of the bill 
just signed than anything else, on to the 
shore. 

Instead, I stepped into the water, for 
whilst I had been waiting in the cabin, the 
vessel had shifted her berth, and was now 
not alongside the wall, but moored “stem 
on” near the gates in readiness to go out. I 
could not swim a stroke, and I distinctly re- 
member, as I sank into the water, feeling a 


bitter pang of keenest regret that the resol. 
tion of learning to swim at all costs, made 
after my former escape, had not inthe rush 
of my daily work been acted upon. 

All up with me now, I thought, a moment 
later, for although the splash of my fall bad 
been heard by one of the hands coiling down 
a rope on the forecastle head, my chance «f 
coming out alive on such a dark night,ani 
with no hobblers’ small rowing boats abou: 
at such an hour, would have been exceediny'r 
thin had it not been for this peculiar fact. 

Thad an umbrella, closed, in my hand, ani 
this I instinctively held on to, both in my 
downward fall into, and in, the water, a; 
well as my subsequent rise. Coming to the 
surface close at the ship’s side, and striking 
out wildly with both arms, the handle of the 
umbrella happened to slip into the squire 
opening of the ejection valve in the stean- 
boat’s side—the only opening, that a small 
one, and in a laden boat under water, in the 
side—further, getting jammed there by my 
descending weight. 

Spite of my fear and flurry, I fortunateiy 
had presence of mind enough to hold gently 
on, up to my neck in water, until, guided by 
my calls for help, in a long minute or two,a 
running noose having been dropped down 
me, I gingerly slipped it over head sn! 
shoulders, and by its aid, and that of a pi: 
or two of strong and willing arms, regainei 
the safety of the deck. 

I may add that I can now account mysel! 
both a powerful and expert swimmer, althov: 
I have no desire to put my capacity in this 
direction to the test in such a sudden ani 
untoward fashion as would have been 4 
benefit on at least one of the occasions de- 
scribed. 


a a —_ 
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ELECTRIC TOYS—THE ELECTRIC SEE-SAW. 


By Reoinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “The Electric Railway,” “ The Electric Dancing Doll,” ete. ete. 


ganens of the “ B.O.P.”" who have digested 
the articles on the Electric Railway 
and Electric Doll will have no difficulty in 
understanding the little apparatus which I 
am now about to describe, which is probably 
of a more simple description than either of 
them, and certainly very much more so than 
the Electric Railway. At the same time it is 
capable of giving a great deal of satisfaction 
to its maker, as it will work for a very long 
time without any attention, and if properly 
made, is very ornamental. 


The principle of the working is this: A 
pendulum hangs between two electro- 
magnets, by each of which it is attracted 
(a portion of it being of soft iron) when the 
current goes round them. By means of a 
switch the pendulum, when it swings towards 
one of the magnets, itself shifts the current 
to the other magnet, so that it is at once 
attracted towards that, with the same result 
at that end of its swing. It therefore 
continues to vibrate between the two magnets, 
first being attracted by one and then by the 


other. The top of the pendulum goes thret:? 
the case in which it is enclosed, and fo 
the motive power of the see-saw, which 
balanced upon it, outside the box. 
pendulum is not visible from the outs 
the box, and so no motive power is se 
the observer. 

The method of shifting the current fr" 
one magnet to the other on the oppod® 
side, as the pendulum swings, is accompli 
by means of a forked switch and two 
against which it presses when it is mov 


from side to side by the action of the pen- 
dulum. The practical details are as follows : 
The first thing to do is to construct the 
electro-magnets. These have been described 
so very recently in these pages (in the 
article on the Electric Dancing Doll, last 
Christmas Number) that it seems super- 
fluous to take up more space by going 
through the details again, and I always 
endeavour in these articles not to repeat 
myself, if I can avoid it. The same size 
(three inch legs and one inch across) will do, 
and also the same number of wires (18 or 20 
B.W.G.) as before. You must have rather more 
over for connecting purposes than you had in 
that piece of mechanism, as the magnets 
have to be connected with other parts 
farther apart than in the former case. 
Allow about five inches over, and, of course, 
you will wind both magnets to the ends of 
the cores, not leaving a little piece unwound, 
as in the case of one of the dancer's 
magnets. 

Having said so much, I will consider the 
manufacture of the magnets accomplished, 
and go on to consider the other parts on 
which the working of this model depends. 

The foundation of the machine may be 
considered to be the box in which the 
mechanism is placed, and we therefore have 
to select one of the required size. The 
actual size is not, perhaps, a matter of very 
great importance, but one as nearly as 
possible 11 inches long by 3 inches high, by 
3 inches broad, will be found in practice to 
be the most convenient. 

In the centre of the box, in the side which 
is to be the top of the “stage,” you have to 
cut a hole 2} inches long by } inch wide, 
through which the pendulum is presently to 
hang. I say “the side which is to be the 
top,’ because you will find it best to have 
the lid to form the front, as it can be readily 
screwed up when the mechanism is inside ; 
also you will find it more convenient to take 
off the bottom of the box pro tem., thus 
leaving the two ends and the sides; the top 
and bottom to be fastened on again when it 
is all found to work with certainty. 

The supports of the see-saw can be made 
of two pieces of wood about an inch long 
and half an inch broad. These are set up 
on end on each side of the centre of the slit 
in the middle of the top. They are better 
if cut to represent a tree trunk, and can be 
painted to resemble it. The piece forming 
the actual see-saw can then be painted to 
represent a plank thrown across the tree 
trunk. This plank is simply a piece of very 
light wood, or even cardboard, about 6 inches 
long and } inch broad, and is fixed to another 
piece of wood about 4 inch in length, breadth, 
and thickness, which goes in the centre. 

Through this piece of wood is passed a piece 
of wire about an inch long, the ends of which 
project on either side, and are fixed into two 
holes in the two supports, so that the wire 
acts as a pivot on which the see-saw moves. 
Having adjusted all this, before fixing the 
see-saw between its two supports, we have to 
construct the “bob” part of the pendulum. 

The pendulum wire itself is about four 
inéhes long, and can be an ordinary hair- 
pin straightened out, the top of which is stuck 
into the bottom of the support of the 
** plank” which moves on the pivot above. 
The wire is fixed exactly in the centre of 
the }-inch block, and hangs downwards 
through the hole cut for it. To make the 
“bob” we now want another piece of wood, 
1 inch long, 4 inch broad, and } inch thick, 
which is fixed about half-way up the 
pendulum wire, the wire passing through 
its breadth, in the centre. On either side 
of this little block of wood is now to be fixed 
a, piece of ferrotype plate, which you can get 
from any electrical dealer, or from a dealer 
in photographic apparatus. If you cannot get 
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it, two pieces of very thin sheet iron (soft) 
will do instead. They can be fixed by means 
of a little nail or screw, along the length 
of the block. The wood and ferrotype 
plates will now be about 14 inch from the 
bottom of the wire. Fig. 1 shows you the 
relative positions of the blocks, ferrotype 


Fic. 1—Sre-Saw AXD PENDULUM. 
A, A, Plank of see-saw. 8, Centre support through 


‘which the wire 
marked. w, Wire forming rod of pendulum, fixed 
at bottom of centre support of see-saw. F, F, Ferro- 
type plates, fixed as shown, to piece of wood, 8, 
throngh which the wire rod passes, 


to side supports at the point 


plates, and the “ plank” forming the see- 
saw. When this arrangement is made, 
and the beam is suspended between its 
supports, you will find, of course, that it 
is moved by the pendulum, when this swings 
inside the box forming the case. At the end 
of the beam we can stick little figures of 
light wood or cardboard, to complete the 
natural appearance of the structure. 

We now have to consider how the move- 
ment of the pendulum is to be effected. To 
do this we take the two electro-magnets and 
mount them on two pillars of wood 13 inch 
high, and about } inch square. The tops 
of these pillars ought to be shaved off in 
such a way that when the magnets are 
fastened to them (which is effected in the 
easiest way by a screw or two through the 
bottom piece between the arms, or can pe 
done by means of a “ yoke ”’ across the poles, 
the pillar being made broad enough to ac- 
commodate this arrangement), the poles are 
slanting downwards towards the ferrotype 
plates, so that when the pendulum swings to 
one side these plates exactly meet the poles. 
This makes the attraction of the iron more 
certain. The pillars are now to be affixed 
to the bottom of the box in such a way that 
the magnets are about an inch apart, or two 
inches if very strong, and just on a level 
with the ferrotype plates. If the pillars are 
not long enough to effect this in your case 
you must raise the magnets to the required 
height by an additional piece of wood under 
them; but an easier method of obtaining 
the same result is to raise or depress the 
“bob” part of the pendulum till it is just 
opposite their poles, against which it should 
hit when you move the pendulum to one 
side or the other. 

You can now test your wires by trying the 
experiment of securing one wire of the 
battery to the terminal attached to both 
wires coming from the magnets, and then 
respectively touching the other terminals of the 
magnets with the other wire of the battery. 
In each case, of course, the ferrotype plate 
flies to the magnet the wire of which is 
touched, and the see-saw therefore goes 
down on the opposite side. On taking away 
the wire the “bob” ought instantly to be 
dropped, and fly to the other side, when the 
other wire of the other magnet is touched. 
If it does not do this something is wrong 
with your wires, or the iron of the cores of 
the magnets is not soft enough, and you 
must remedy the defect till this result is 
attained. The object of the subsequent 
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mechanism is to make the see-saw do this of 
its own accord, so as to keep on vibrating 
between the magnets. 

The desired result ie obtained by means 
of a switch which is worked by the bottom of 
the pendulum rod asit moves to andfro. This 
switch is formed out of a piece of thin brass 
sheet, which is cut to the form of fig. 2. A 
hole is to be made at the bottom, as marked. 
This switch has now to be mounted on another 
little pillar, this time of brass if you can 
manage it. The top of the pillar is turned 
into a small screw, on which works a little 
nut. The hole in the brass piece (fig. 2) is 
cut large enough to slip over this screw, and 
is held in position by the nut, which is 
lightly screwed on outside. If you cannot 
make the supporting pillar of brass you can 
do it in wood, only then you will want to 
cover it with thin brass foil, or to havea 
connecting wire from the top screw under 
the moving piece. The former plan (with 
the brass foil) is the best next to making the 
whole thing of brass. The pillar may be 
about } inch high and 4 inch in diameter. 
If it is of brass we want a piece of copper 
wire soldered to the bottom of it; if of 
covered wood we can fix a piece of wire to it 
by means of a screw. 

Now when this pillar is fastened to the 
bottom of the box, on one side of the 
pendulum and in the middle, between the 
magnets, in such a way that the bottom of 
the pendulum rod is between the arms of the 
switch, it naturally follows that when the 
rod moves from side to side it carries the 
arms of the switch with it, and this there- 
fore moves from side to side as the bob 
swings to and fro. The switch must move 
very easily, so as to work quite automatically. 
If wood is used for the pillar two little pieces 
of brass should be put one above and one 
below the moving piece, before driving in the 
screw, so as to diminish the friction which 
the wood otherwise offers. 

The next thing is to make two little 
springs of thin brass wire, or brass foil, on 
which the switch can act. These can either 
be all one— that is, made of one piece of thin 
spring—or they can be little pieces of thin 
brass foil supported on little pillars of thick 
brass. In either caseacopper wire is fastened 
to the bottoms, where they enter the wood. 
These springs must be really “weak, and 
yet must work with certainty; strong 
springs would impede the action of 
the switch. They are so fixed that the 
switch comes in contact with one, at which- 
ever side it may be, before the swing of the 
pendulum is quite completed. The contact 
must be quite certain, and it would be a 
good thing to tip switch and springs where 
the contact occurs with platinum. The 


Fie. 2.—SHAPK OF Brass SWITCH, MOVED RY 
Botrom oF PexputuM Ron, 


positions of springs and switch are shown 
in fig. 4, at a and s. The top of each of 
the springs being moved a little upwards as 
it gets away from the centre, the contact 
will be effected with greater certainty, as the 
farther the switch goes the more the spring 
presses against it. Of course each spring 
must be perfectly free when the switch is in 
contact with-the one on the opposite side. 
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The joining up of the wires comes next, 
and this is by no means an easy thing to 
describe. I have tried to show how they are 
connected. in figs. 3 and 4, but it is not an 
easy thing to draw, either, without making 
the whole picture in a confusion. You had 
better begin by putting two binding-screws 
outside the box. The sort in which the 


screw goes through the wood and fastens 
with a nut'on the other side is the most 
suitable. 


Now to the top one is fastened 


Fic, 3.—GROUND PLAN OF MECHANISM INSIDE 
* THE Box. 


deer ‘ 
M,N, Magnety. "A, Normal position of pendulum rod., 
? , Position’ ‘to left: and right’ respectively. P,P, 
Tops of pillars supporting magnets. D, K, Positions 
‘tof contact pillars «jr each side of the switch. The 
‘one on the right ix connected with the magnet 
‘ton the left, and the one on the left to the magnet 
von the right, as is shown more plainly in fig. 4. 6, H, 
Binding-screws, The wrrows show course of current 
when the switch is moved into the positions shown, 
Theswitch isdrawn with straight urms to avoid con- 
fusion. . i 


both the wires coming from the two magnets, 
4s shown ;.there'ase then two more wires 
loose. Of these the one on the left is 
fastened to the bottom of the right-hand 
spring,,and that from the magnet on the 
right-hand is secured.to the bottom of the 
spring on the left hand. The wires thus 
Gross each other. 

Let us now see what happens when the 
gurrent,is turned on by connecting the termi- 
nals of a battery with the two binding-screws 
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“bob” of the pendulum, which swings to 
the other side. This moves the switch, 
which makes contact with the spring on the 
right. But as soon as this happens the 
current goes up the pillar of the switch 
again, along the switch, and up the other 
wire to the magnet on the left side. This, 
therefore, attracts the ‘bob,’ and the 
whole performance is repeated. The pen- 
dulum, therefore, swings from side to side, 
each time it getsto one magnet being attracted 
by the other on the other side. 

In fig. 3 you will see the relative positions 
of switch and wire, when the rod moves from 
side to side. This is looking down on the 
mechanism from the top, and I have left 
out the armature on the pendulum rod, to 
avoid confusion. 

I have not yet mentioned that the bottom 
binding-screw must be connected with the 
pillar of the switch, or, if this is of wood, 
then with the arm of the switch itself (by the 
foil being placed under it) by means of a 
strip of thin brass foil, put between nut and 
wood on the screw, and under pillar or arm 
of switch at the other end. This is marked 
tT in fig. 4. 

If the springs are too strong, you may 
have to make the “bob” of the pendulum 
heavier, in order to overcome the resistance 
they offer to its motion by pressing too heavily 
on the switch. This is easily done by 
fastening a little bit of lead on to the bob. 
The pendulum ought to be central when it 
is hanging straight, in its natural position ; 
and when it is thus there is no current, as 
the switch is out of contact with both springs. 
The working of the toy is, therefore, started 
by moving the see-saw above up or down, on 
one side or the other, and thus moving the 
pendulum below till the switch is in contact 
with one spring or the other. Practical 
experience will tell you in a few minutes 
whether the thing works rightly or not, and 
you can easily shift the relative positions of 
the parts till it does so. 

The mechanism being now complete, you 


Fic, 4.—SecTIONAL D1AGRAM oF SEE-SAW CoMPLETE. 


M,N, Magnets. ¥,F, Ferrotype plates, A, B, Springs of copper wire. G,H, Binding-screws, 8, Switch. 
'r, Strip of brass foil. 


Handa. The current will enter at the binding- 
screw G, and whether it goes out again vid the 
right or left magnet depends on which spring 
the switch isin contact with. If it isin contact 
with the spring on the left, the pendulum 
having moved to this side, the current will go 
up the support of the switch, along the switch 
to the spring on the left, down that, and up the 
wire to the magnet on the right side. This, 
therefore, becomes magnetic, and attracts the 


can join the box together, having the bind- 
ing-screws outside to connect the wires from 
the battery. After this you can turn your 
attention to the arrangement on the outside 
of the box, ic. the stage and accessories. 
The little people at each end of the see-saw 
can best be modelled in light wood or card- 
board, or, if you can get large enough pieces, 
pith is lighter than either. The top of the 
box should be covered with green paper to 


represent grass. The scene at the back is 
cut out of cardboard, the outlines being cut 
to the shape of the branches of the trees 
behind, etc. The sort of scene suitable is 
shown in the drawing; it is merely a rustic 
picture, with fields, houses, etc., to form a 
background ; the greater your artistic talent 
the better will be the result! If you cut out 
8 few figures, horses, cows, etc., in cardboard 
or wood, and stick them to the bottom, round 
the see-saw, they will add much to the 
natural effect. The support of the plank 
ought to look as if it were a wooden stump of 
a tree, and the see-saw rested on the top of 
it. The figures on the plank should be 
clapping their hands or leaning forward and 
holdingon. These are trifles, but (as Michael 
Angelo said) they ‘make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” If you prefer it you 
can surround three sides of the top of the 
box with cardboard, and thus make a kind of 
model theatre. The effectiveness of the toy 
will be in the direct ratio of the trouble you 
choose to expend upon it! 

The battery may be a Bichromate, or 8 
Leclanché will work it for a short time at 
intervals. A dry battery would be an im- 
provement on the Leclanché. You will 
require three or four cells of the pint size of 
either. There is no need for me to describe 
the method of making a Bichromate battery, 
as I have done so recently in the articles on 
the Electric Railway (February part, 1897). 
If you use all three cells, as there mentioned, 
the see-saw will become very lively. One 
cell ought to be enough, if the respective 
working parts act well and easily. 


—~osetoo—— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NivetzentH Annvuat SERtzs.) 


II.—Drawing Competition. 
B reference to page 51 of the current 

volume it will be seen that we offered 
One Guinea for the best reproduction in pen 
and ink, but without the hat, of the young 
gentleman there depicted as wearing his 
first “topper.” We are glad to be able to 
report that a very large number of readers 
have taken part in this subject, and that 
some very good work has been sent in. We 
have accordingly increased the prize value 
by Half-a-guinea, and our Award is as 
follows: 

Prires—10s. 6d. each. 
Joun R. Bur@gst, 46 Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, 
NW. 

W. C. MORLEY, 131 Brixton Hill, s.w. 


ALEXANDER DICKISON, 31 Upper Cray Street, Edin- 
burgh, 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged approximately in order of 
merit.) 


T.G. Carr, 68 Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, x.: 
Edwin 8. Tarner, 3 Waterloo Road, Waterloo, Liver: 
Pools Dorothy C. Fidier, 66 Seafleld Road. “Dunder, 

‘otland ; Charles Reid, jun., 14 Barforth Rosd, Peck- 
ham Rye, 8.x, ; Edith Wainwright, West Cliff! Manze. 
Nelson Road, Bournemouth West; Alfred Raseell 
1 Oreett Road, Grays, Exsex: Horace C. Taylor, 
Anson Road, Holloway, x. ; William A. Jepson, Ferze 
Lea, Hague Road, Withington, Manchester; Ernet 
Tugwell, 6 Arboretum Street, Nottingham: Jost? 
Mercer, 2 Salisbury Street, Belfast ; William Brider. 
26 George Street, Oxford ; J. Percy Bilbie, 52 Quecn': 
Walk, Nottingham : Albert Walker, 25 Bulwer Road. 
Ipswich ; Ralph Samuels, 66 Blackheath Road, Greea- 
wich, 85; J. L, MeP. Arthor, Bude Haven, Corm- 
wall; Alfred M, Plimmer, Fox Inn, Altofts, nr Nor- 
manton, Yorkshire; Frank Gordon’ Barton, Thame, 
Oxfordshire; Dorothea Foster, Beechwood, Halton, 
Leeds ; D. A. Murray, Paisley, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 
Glo’ster ; John M. Frost, Waverley Lodge. nr Farnhan- 
Surrey ; Carl H. Thrift, 78 Alleyn Road, West Dulwich. 
an ; Harry Tearnley, € Glenves Road, Zocles, nr Marr 
chester; G. C. Begbie, Horton Roctory, Suipaor 


Our Prize Competitions.—‘' His First Topper!” 
[On page 51 we announced a Drawing Competition which consisted i “ first " boy's) head! Her 
i San eal worthy at the Got rom Areist's notion of that Worthy when uncovered. The oti» 


On( page 412, we (publish our Award. 


m 
zare reproductions of some of the work rent in. At the top centre is the original bot! our 
PiGuls show the ideas of our readers, ‘That at the top left-hand corner is a bret prize Suen 
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Sodbury, Glo'ster; Frederick E. Ward, 50 York Street, 
Raucorn, Cheshire; Violet M. Heath, Stourton Hall, 
Baumber, Horncastle ; Sarali Spencer, Prospect House, 
Luddendenfoot, eid Manchester ; John Paterson, jun., 
Invergowrie, by Dundee; Thomas J. Dadson, 84 St. 
John's Road, Faversham; Beatrice H. Forbes. co 
W. H. Jolnson & Co., Kingston, Jamaica; L. G. 
Hebblethwaite, 57 Evershot Road, Tollington Park, S. + 
William Abraham, 5 Norman Terrace, Old London 
Roail, Hastings ; William J. Webb, Monmouth House, 
John's Lane, Totterdown, Bristol; P. H. Robinson, 
4 High Street, Lancaster; Arthur J. Owen, 46 Amott 
Road, East Dulwich, s.5. ; James Wilson, 50’Thornfield 
Road, Shepherd's Bush ; Ben J. Warren, 12 Avondale 
Road’ (send address) :’ William Farrel, 

Military Road, Cork: C. E. Freeman, 
Farm, Iver, Buchs ; H. H. Dell, 30 Sanky Street, War- 
rington, Lancs. ; Percy F. James, 202 Portway, West 
Ham, x; F. Morgan, Brookside, Friern Lane, New 
Soutngate, x.: Egerton Wardrop, Nithbank House, 
ne Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, Scotiand ; Ralph 8, Dug- 
dal, Waterloo House, Brixham, on; T. W. 
Lennard, 7 Church Lane, Horneey, X.; D. Turner, 
3 Waterloo Road, Waterloo, nr Liverpool ; H. Butler, 
36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8.; Paul T. H. Sery. 
c/o Mrs, Noble, 6 Patten Road, Wandsworth Common ; 
E.G. Clarke, 44 Delhi Street, York Road, London, ¥.; 
George Carroll, 67 Wyndham Crescent, Canton, 
Cardiff; H. S. P. Banbury, 10 Eaton Crescent, Bristol ; 
C. A. Kirkus, Ellonghton, Brough, E. Yorkshire; 
Andrew F. Bennie, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill ; 
Shepherd Dawson, 7 Mountain View, Whitehaven 
aI, Butler, 752 Holloway Road, Upper Holloway, 
Henry C. Melsom, 124 Torriano Avenue, Camden 
Road ; William Rumble, 6 William Street, Hartlepool, 
Durham ; William R. Rott, 17 Orange Street, Swansea : 
Francis J. Drake, Nolt Loan Road. Arbroath, Scotland; 
J. P. Day, Elvaston, West Cliff, Bournemouth ; Frank 
M. Jones, 71 Himley Road, Dudley; Alan F. 
Mackenzie, 1 Deemouut Terrace, Abericen : H. Chester 
Allin, South Abbey, Youghal, co. Cork, Ireland ; Alice 
Hudson, Saxon House, Worthing ; Clifford B. Canning, 
12 All Saints’ Road, Clifton, Bristul ; Wilmot. Kings- 
north, Mill House, Leeds, Kent; Wilson Francis, 
Brickhill House, Westbury, Wilts; G. R. G. Lynas, 
11 Kenilworth ‘Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Gertrude 
Straker, 389 Westholme, London ‘oad, Thornton 
Heath, Croydon: H. Petheram, 2 Dempster Terrace, 
Bt. Andrews, Fife; Albert Greenfield, 27 Jubilee 
Street, Brighton ; Alfred Hopper, 7 Ashford Terrace, 
Highteld Road, Coventry : Samuel H. Lloyd, Crosby 
Road South, Seaforth, nr Liverpool; S. E. Tomkins, 
The Mount, Cowes, I. of W.; W. McGlasson, 39 
Dagnall Park, Selburst, s.F.; “Alexander Grierson 
Shirreff, 15 King Street, Snow ‘Hill; Alfred G. Brick- 
ham, Shelley House, Cookham, Berks; F. C, Martin 
12 Welch Road, East Southsea, Hanti 
12 Whalley Rood, Birkenhead, Cheshire; Frederic J. 
Horth, The Strawberries, Shustoke, or Birmingham. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBues, c.M., R.N. 


ix Boy Hiasety.—Now boys, never funk fresh 

air, nor the cold tub. My water was snow-cold 
to-day, but in I went all the same, and bar my half- 
frozen fingers I am as warm asa twopenny pie. Iam 
often asked about nervousness—which boys bring on 
themselves, Throw the cigarette away atonce. Don't 
spurt in cycling. Only fools fond of admiration do, 
Rather take exercise, fresh air (never be indoors if you 
can be out), and good mixed diet. Let me repeat what 
I have often said before, tonic medicines and strength- 
ening syrups are, asa rule, the best things in the world 
for the inside—but it is the inside of a rat’s hole I 
mean. 


Tue Pouttry Ruy.—Hurrah ! for the tuckies. I 
am very fond of an egg myself, if new-laid and warm 
from the nest. But alas! eggs like these are only to be 
had in the country, unless you keep your own fowle. 
Turkeys’ eggs I don’t care about. Those of guinea- 
fowls are nice, but then it requires so many to satisfy 
the appetite of a growing lad. Ducks’ egge aredelight- 
ful. But agoose’s egg, with half @ pound of nice bacon, 
makes the butt-end of a capital breakfust, and when I 
get that I don't seem to banker after any more food till 
one o'clock. I cannot get ostrichs’ eggs now, but out, 
in Africa one of these, with fixings, broken up ard 
“ mashed,” used to satisfy five of us. 

1 got a stale egg the other day ina hotel, and at. the 
breakfast table wrote and handed to the waiter the fol- 
lowing verses, which may amuse you : 


GOOD EGGS AND BAD. 
Now, what do you think an egg should be? 
Why, pure and sweet as the breath of the sea. 
Beyond suspicion, like Ceesar's wife, 
It never should tarnish the sheen of a knife. 
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‘The shell of a good egg is smoother than silk ; 
Iuside, the white overtiowing with milk; 
While the yolk of this egg as red should be 
As the lips of a healthy wee maiden of three. 


If the egg-shell is brittle, mind, that is a fault, 

And shows that this orum has long lvin in salt, 

Like an egg that I had at a certain hotel— 

Ugh! ‘twas strange as to taste, and doubtfal in 
smell. 


T pushed it away ; laid it gently aside, 

While I wondered how long since its parent had 
led : 

“Oh ! waiter,” I said, “ dear waiter, I beg 

You will show me the rooster who mothered this 
egg!” 


But the tears trickled down that poor waiter's facc : 

“T'll tell you,” he blubbered, “sliould it cost me my 
place. 

‘Tis two years and more since the hen crossed that 
bourne. 

‘Whence tuckies and travellers never return.” 


I gave him a coin to assuage his deep woe, 

Then away from that inn I slowly did go; 

But at times even yet, when not over well, 

That egg haunts my dreams—with its taste and its 
smell. 


Now to be practical. Your fowls will now be sitting, 
and good luck attend them and you. When the wee 
fluffiings do appear, don't feed for twenty-four hours, 
then oatmeal and egg chopped, the whole draggled 
with good milk. Give warm, not hot. Give all the 
freedom you can. Feed tery often. Don't give con- 
diments. Beware of frost on eggs you are going to 
lve hatchet. Feed the hon well, Don't coop her if 
you have a grass run. It isa pretty sight to see a 
mother-fowl catering for her family in a grass run. 


‘Tne Pickon Lort.—Have a thorough clean-out before 
you mate. Don't use water much, but the scraper and 
adamp wop. Then dust all over with sanites powder ; 
it {s by far the safest disinfectant I know. But sweep 
the floor again after a couple of hours, then put down 
fresh gravel, and “ salt-cat.” No, you silly little boy, 
you don’t have to kill a cat and salt it. Salt-cat is a 
mixture of rock-ealt and lime or “ harrle" (Scottice) 
from old walls, Keep fountains always full of clean 
soft water. Rinse these out every day. Use only the 
newest and best tick beans and grey peas. 


‘Tux AviaRy.—Don't mate till the weather is fine, and 
anyhow not before the beginning of the month. I hope 
you have well cleaned the breeding cage, and that you 
will hang this in a clean, quiet, sunny room, else ‘the 
mites will come in their thousands at night, aud your 
birdies will be terribly tormented. Perfect cleanliness 
is the best cure for mites. Place egg and bread-crumb 
now in the dish, and a dust of enyenne over it. A ten- 
spoonful of this mixture for each bird is enough. ‘The 
cock, if he is a gentleman, will feel the hen, Sometimes 
8 cock will take so much ‘interest in the eggs that he 
willeat them. Sentence, twenty-one days solitary con- 
finement. 

N.B.—Breed only from young, lively, healthy birda, 


Tar RaBRITRY.—No, don’t leave the buck with the 
doe in the breeding season. If you would be successful 
in breeding you must have spacious, dry. clean hutclics, a 
run for your rabbits, the best of bedding, and good 
clean feeding. Once more I ask you if you lave 
bought tliat book? Do, to please me. I have not the 
slightest interest in recommending any book, a0 just 
ferret around, and you'll soon find one. 


GARDENING.—I shall bring this to the front next 
month. I must be excused for this. But get everything 
in readiness, and dig in your manure. Lay out your 
beds all ready, raking most evenly and tenderly till they 
are as smooth and Sat asa bagatelle board. Plenty of 
manure is most essential. Get everything in trim 
and sow your seed in April, But potatoes and beans 
can be got in earlier. 


—~——2otezo0e—_ 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By BR. A.R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON SOFT MATERIALS. 


ESIDES the usual methods of printing photos on 

paper, there are many ways of making ornamental 
coverings with which to adorn the house, by means of 
printing on linen, silk, cotton, ete. 

The firet thing to do is to sensitise the fabric. This 
can be bought ready sensitised, but it is quite easy to 
zensitise it for oneself, and it 1s thus possible to print 
the photos on any special picce of material which one 
may be desirous to embellish. 

The first solution in which the material has to be 


soaked is the following : 
Boiling water. . =. ~—-_- 8 fluid ounces. 
Chloride of ammonium . . 10grains. 
Tocland moss. «0s G grains. 


This is to be filtered through two thicknesses of blot- 
ting-paper, or two Swodish filtering-papers, when nearly 


cold, and the material is then soaked in it for a quarter 
of an hour. It is best dried flat by tacking it at the 
corners to a frame, or smooth board, so as to keep it 
ttretched pretty tightly. Put it to dry in a plare 
where it will not get draty. 

If you cannot get Iceland moss from your chemi<s, 
You can use instead of it the white of an egg, and with 
this amount of albumen you will require say } at. of 
ammonium chloride to 31 ounces of water, though yor 
ought to use less tluid than this; you can, theref. 
use 120 parts of water to 1 part of ammonium ¢ 

The material having been sized with one of 
solutions, and afterwards dricd, it has to be sensitis 


with some preparation of nitrate of silver. A cul 
mixture is as follows : 
Nitrate of silver . . . 60 graina 


Water . . . . + 1 fluid ounce. 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the water and ail a 
strong solution of ammonia drop by drop. This sill 
produce what is known to chemists as a “ precipita 
that is a kind of curdy appearance in the forme 
clear solution. In this case ita colour will be brown 
white. Keep on adding ammonia drop by drop. 
shaking at intervals to mix it, till the precipita! 
entirely dissolved again, and the liquid is once mm 
clear. If after adding as much as 25 drops of ‘> 
ammonia the solution is not clear, even when stiri 
up, with a glass rod, you had better clear it by Elteriny 
through Swedish filtering-paper. 

‘When sensitising with this preparation the fabri: 
may either be immersed in it, orit may be left strc 
on the frame or board and the sensitising 
applied to its surface with a camel-hair brush. 
letter still to stretch it over a clean piece of gl 
When finished it has to be dricd still being stre 
Drawing-pins are good things to fix it to the fr: 
with, as nails may leave holes at the edgea T- 

ocess of sensitising must be performed by artitic! 
fine, not daylight, aud the drying Lad best be dune ia 
complete darkness. 

‘The fabric can be printed in an ordinary priut'< 
frame, the extra material which is not in contact :: 
the negative being folded up behind, so as uot to 
printed. After printing, etc., is completed the fat 
can be well ironed, and the creases will thus be got ri 
of. However, if it is cloth, leather, or some unber: lal « 
material, it will be necessary to make a printing frav- 
the size of the whole piece, by taking a large boariau! 
‘i picce of glass of the same size, and fastening 1... 
together by thick indiarubber bands or spring c 
ade of thin steel bent at the ends to hook ov 
qalzes of the glass plate and hold the boani agu 
Between board and glass is placed the fabric. ami :t- 
front is covered by cardboard, except ut the por: 
where it is desired to print the picture ; here the ca 
board is cut away the size of the picture requirei, 
the negative placed behind it in contact with the fabri’, 
film side, of course, inwarda. When prittel, the ot!» 
processes of toning, fixing, etc., are conducted as usu: 

In this way we can make pictures at the corer: : 
handkerchiefs, on silks for cushion covers, musliu, «= 
Huen for antimacasrars, linen for d'oyleys, etc. 

Pieces of linen prepared for the platinoty pe proc 
when covered with pictures (developed in the 
way by hot or cold bath process) and ornamented « 
fringes, make excellent antimacassars, toilet-covers. 
similar accessories. I think the best way of priutivs 
these is to use a “ mask,” and print the pictures a te 
inches apart. They can thus be arranged in 
desired pattern. The intermediate spaccs must be 
carefully kept from the light by folding behind iu 
printing frame, so that they may be absolutely wi" 
when developed, thus making the pictures stand“ ~ 
well. The Platinotype Company sell the i 
ready sensitised (i.e, linen, silk, and “ nainsook,” wh." 
isn kind of fine muslin), and I recommend you te 13° 
cbase it ready for use from them. It is purchase! t 
the foot, so one can get any desired quantity. W."! 
these materials it is preferable to use citric 
instead of hydrochloric, as the latter makes = ¢ 
material rather fragile. Prints on platinope-sevs:t:--! 
material of course have the special advantage of be: 
in no way acted on by washing, eto., so they can 
rendered clean again whenever they require it. 

‘You can also make prints on linen, nninsock. ete. 
sensitising them with the ferro-prussiate solution 
in a former column of the “ Boy’s Own Camera Chu” 
This will, of course, give blue prints, which are very 
bright and pretty. 

Leather used for covering boxes can be first ono- 
mented with photographs. Personally, I tliink in + 
these cases it is best to use private views—tani.: 
groupes, the latest baby, and so on—because then 
photo possesses a charm not to be obtained with 
purchased article. 

Innumerablo applications of these processes 1" 
suggest themselves to the ingenious mind. For instst 
the fringe round the mantelpiece may be of silk ~ - 
fened by cardboard inside, and ornamerte. «” 
portraits of the family. All such ideas I leave to : 
ingenuity of my readers. 
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BACKWOODS FOOTBALL. 


“JJuprag for Dunchurch !" “Hurrah for Wii 
stonu!” Such were the cries that arose 
every side. “What is it?” a stranger would } 
been sure to ask. “What is the cause of all tr 
uproar?” Well, the great annual football match « 
the district was to take place that day. 
Dunchurch ». Whitestone ! How grand it soande!— 
apd what a disturbance it caused! For every 0 


woman, and child present was a sympathiser with one 
side or the other, ‘Ihe vast concourse of horny-handed 
backwoodsmen, large, ponderous wives, rosy-cheeked 
maidens, and active lads, was divided into two opposing 
factions, each of which cheered and hurrahed lustily 
for its respective side. 

‘The day iu question was what is known in Canada as 
Dominion Day, or theday of public festivity commemo- 
rative of the union of the provinces of British North 
America. It is to the Canadians what the Fourth of 
July is to the Yankce—a day of pleasure, sport, and 
fun. It is the one great day of the year to the average 
Canuck. He may slight New Year, or even Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, or Easter, but Dominion Day never. 
The back woodsman is certainly not lacking in patriotic 
gentiment. He celebrates to the highest pitch what 
he considers the netional holiday. He begins by firing 
guns nnd shouting himeelf hoarse in the early morning, 
and continues by “fixing himself up,” driving to the 
nearest Village, and taking an active part in the day's 
sports; While he finally finishes his day off by 
attending the grand concert aud ball of the evening. 
Such is the great holiday of a Canadian bushman, and 
on such a day our match took place. 

Now the ery is heard, echoed by a hundred throats, 
“Hurry up ! the football match 3 on,” and away flock 
the “habs" to the grounds. And what grounds! Not 
such a8 a crack team would wish to display their skill 
upon, It was an old field, a meadow, from which the 
stumps lind never been wholly removed, as could be 
plainly se2n by the one or two still standing in the 
very centre. Itocks also showed in many spots above 
the surface of the ground. Thus between rocks, 
stumps, and furrows, the field called for great skill on 
the part of the player in order to make a showing at 
all. But the hardy country and village boys (and men), 
touzh as the pineknots of thcir native forests, were 
used to such disndvantages. The goal-stakes were 
Placed, the corner-flags set, and everything got in 
Teadiness, No matter if the stakes were above the 
regulation height or the goals too close together. All 
being ready except the toss up and choice of sides, we 
will leave the respective captains to attend to this 
while we take a glance at the opposing forces. 

The teams line up; and now what a difference we 
see! The one side is composed of strong, able-bodied 
men, in the prime of life, hardened to endure physical 
strain, and if properly placed and haniled a first-class 
set of fellows ; while the opposing team is made up of 
oung fellows, the most of whom are yet in their teens, 
Slight and dwarfed, seemingly, when compared with 
their powerful antagonists, they yet make up by quick- 
ness and dexterity what they lack in weight and 
endurance. Then, too, their captain, a young teacher 
who has played In'the cities of the frontier, places his 
men most advantageously and changes their positions 
whenever necessury in order to give the “winded” 
ones a rest and allow the fresh ones to do the heavy 
work, 

Great as was the difference in the physical appear- 
ance of the players, just as great was the diversity in 
dress. The Whitestone men, with the characteristic 
pride of their class, turned out in their “bests,” pants 
of black, white “ biled” siirts, and heavy tine boots, 
pulling off their coats, vests, collars, and ties, and going 
to work as if they were apparently expecting a run of 
luck because of their superior dress. The Dunkirkites 
came on the fiell in light sweaters, knee pants, and 
running shoes (no spikes), as they did not expect to 
win the game by hard kicking but by expert passing. 

By this time the die has been cast and the boys have 
got their choice of sides, They decide to play up-hill 
the first half, so es to throw the brunt of the attack on 
their backs, who are chosen as being the heaviest and 
surest men of their side, who must withstand the 
advances of the opposition forces, The boys fear the 
Whitestone stalwarts, and intend playing a cautious 
gume, waking provision for a hard battle, 

Ready M1!" shouts the referee. Away 
goes the ball—here, there, everywhere. Now n stalwart 
has it, now onc of the boys. Scrimmages follow in 
ick succession. The Duuchurch captain plays lett 
rward against two of the heaviest stalwarts, One of 
these gets the ball, in rashes captain, a struggle ensues, 
and out comes captain with the ball. Up he carries it 
to the Whitestore ilags, to centre forward, 3 
shot. a rush, a streggling mass of boys near the gol, 
aud then the ball is literally carried through, “Well 
done, Dunchureh !" One goal is won, Again the ball 
ix in the field and the play gocs on, kicking, bodying, 
charging, rushing, passing. 

The people cheer, shriek, laugh, and shout out en- 
couragements, The stalwarts lose temper as they lose 
lope of speedy victory. They become maddened at 
being thus held off and beaten by a few schoolboys, and. 
kick ball or boy jadiscriminutely. Two of them charge 
captain from eitber side, and, allowing the ball to pass, 
crush him between them. Down he goes like a shot, 
almost stunned, but is up again in a minute, decidet 
to pay them buck, Soon he gets his innings, and sends 
one of them sprawling on the ground by a clever trip 
while he feints at the other, but, skilfully eluding the 
big fellow, allows him to go head first into a stump. 
* Well dune, captain !” shut his admirers. 

But half-time has arrived, and all throw themselves 
on the ground for a few moments’ rest. So far all has 
yone well for the boys. The score stands one to none 
in their favour, and their backs are fresh as daisies. 
They lave clearly outplayed the stalwarts, Arrange 
ments are made for o new dirposition of the youngsters, 
the fresh lads being now given a cliance. 

in the referce calls out to play bal. Away flies 
the sphere, and a hot chase follows. The boys have 
the advantage this half in dexterity, disposition of 
their men, racing powers, and ground. which is made 
as much use of a, possible, The captain plays forward 
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again against Everett, the stalwart champion. The 
game grows vastly interesting. Shouts are heard 
almost every instant, and only those who have heand 
back-country shouts can well understand all that this 
implies, 

Japtain and Everett mect at last. Everett has the 
ball ; he dribbics and tries to work it up, but is caught, 
and the boy rushes away with the leather, only to tind 
Ihimself hedged in by two or three of hisopponents ; #0 
he makes a drop kick to right and waits a better 
chance, The ball soon returns, and the two champions 
meet ugain, but Everett trips the captain, and, de 
spite the referce's crics of “ Foul,” carries the ball up 
forward. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning, and it proves 
a short time in thiscase before the turn comes. Captain 
gets the ball and has u clear field before him. No, not 
quite, for there is Everett watching and waiting. On 
goes our lad, up comes the stalwart, but being unable 
to get the ball fairly, and fearing another yoal, he 
seizes his adversary around the waist and by main 
strength pitches him back on the ground, then passes 
on with the leather. ‘Foul, foul !” instantly echocs 
from one end of the ficld to the other, but Bverett 
keeps on unmindful of the cries, hoping to get off as 
he did before. But Cap,’s blood is up now; up he 
scrambles and rushes swiftly after the rascal who 80 
deliberately fouled him. He bears down on Everett 
from bebiud. Crash! down goes the enemy under a 
combined trip, body, and throw. What an uproar 
then! Everett, rising on his knoes, shouts, “ it 
do you mean?’ I'll punch your head for you!” and 
glares at his youthful antagonist, who only’ smiles and 
remarks, “When the referee calls ‘Foul’ again I'd 
advise you to give it,” but stands prepared for an 
onslaught. Everett, seving that his own folly has fallen 
upon himself, and fearing the determined lads he has 
to deal with, slinks grumbling away, and ever after 
gives Cap. a wide berth. 

The Dunchurch team run through two more goals in 
quick order, and then time is called. The referee 
declares in favour of the boys by three goals to none. 
Then the people cheer and almost go mad. The boys 
catch up Cap., and, chairing him, carry him around 
the field three times. 

This over, they gather in a group in the centre of 
the field and give three cheers for their opponents, who 
cheer them back, and then all unite in a three times 
three for their Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, The 
break into groups and knots after this, and soon all 
pass down the dusty road discussing the afternoon's 
play. As for Cap. he is the hero of the hour and the 
pride of all Dunchurch. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 443. 
By H. D. Rooms, 


BLACK 


LWAHITE 7+o=12 


White to play, and mate in three (3) mo 


Bagta’s Prosiems. 

On January 18, 1896, page 255, we referred 
to the seventieth collection of problems, and 
can new mention the seventy-first collection, 
which is by an American, entitled “ Staten 
Island Chess Nuts. A Selection from the 
Problems composed by Gustav A. Barth, 
May, 1895.” Mr. Barth passed many pleasant 
hours within the walls of ‘Staten Island’s 
Temple of Caissa,” and was encouraged in 
the compilation of his little book by several 
friends. Among the fifty problems are thirty 
two-movers, sixteen three-movers, and four 
curios, all of which bear the stamp of thought 
and care, and are neatly printed on yellow 
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diagrams upon fine paper. Both classes of 
two-movers are represented, which are based 
on the waiting move or on the attack. To 
the latter class belongs this two-mover: 
White, K—Q B 3; Q-QB7;R-KRB3; 
Bs—Q Kt 6 and K B 7; Kts—Q Kt 7 and 
K R sq. Black, K—K 5; Rs—Q B 8 and 
K R 7; Kts—K B 6 and K Kt sq.; Ps— 
QB7,KB5 and K R2. To the “block” 
problem belongs No. 13: White, K—Q Kt 6; 
R—K 4; Bs—K R7and8; Kts—K Kt 2and 
8; P—KB3. Black, K—Q4; Bs—K B sq. 
and 2; Kts—Q 8 and Kaq.; Psp—Q 3, KKt3 
and 4. White mates in two moves. This is 
a block for both parties, for if White did not 
move first, mate would follow after Black’s 
move; and if Black did not move, there would 
be no mate; but the position is arranged so 
that White has just one waiting move. In 
playing this move he has to notice Black's 
move to K 3. No. 50 forms the letter P in 
the mating position, and is dedicated to 
Walter Pulitzer, to whose collection we re- 
ferred on January 4, 1896, page 223. 


TO CHES8 CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. M. N.—Notice 8, Kx B. 

H. D'O. B—The best oomposers have been mentioned 
in our eighteen volumes, and fine two-movers will be 
published soon, 

K. H.—The rules are given in Meyer's “ Guide." 
.—Superfluous pieces are Zot allowed, 

‘The pazale will be welcome. 

Problems by A. W. D., K. H., A.O., R. D. S., and 
W. B. are too simple ; but those by C.T. B, C.E.C. T., 
H. DO, B, and F. M. will bo inserted. 


—otco— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CARPE DIEM. 
By F. H. Sixms, M.A. 


T the school-bell’s welcome summons 
Issues forth a band of glum ‘uns, 


First the monitors emerge, ill 
With the daily dose of Virgil. 


After them the Fifth-form gang wage 
War against old Livy's language. 


Then the Fourth creeps out quite sadly, 
Thanks to Arnold, plus Dean Bradley. 


‘Tho’ perhaps the Third still worse is, 
Being full of muddled verses. 


Next appears the Second, pat in 
Loud abuse of beastly Latin. 


Where's the First? Now, don't be shockel, or 
Try to find out, why the Doctor 


Fetched his warming apparatus 
Details necln't agitate us, 


As the week for cach one has six 
Caning chances, thro’ the classics. 


Seek the grub-shop—that's, I know, meant 
By the phrase, “Enjoy the moment.” 


=i, 


THE PIGEONS AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Tue old privilege of “sanctuary” has never attached 
to St. Panl's Cathedral; but it has been claimed, aud 
successfully too, by many of the pigeons which have 
taken up their residence there. For we zee it reported, 
us told by the Cathedral gardener, that amongst the six 
hundred birds which now roost around the building 
there are between twenty-five and thirty one-legged 
pigeons which have in all probability run the gauutiec 
of those hideous competitions, the pigeon-shooting 
matches, and have got past even the outside terrors of 
the casual gunners with a loss of limb only. 1t would 
be interesting to know what instinct or what directions 
in bird-language led these mutilated refugees to the 
sanctuary of St. Paul's, We aro glad to see thut 
the authorities of the City Corporation, in regard tothe 
Guildhall, and the Dean‘ snd Chapter, as respects the 
Cathedral, are showing the right spirit of welcome by 
providing fool aud arraugiug for a special teeding 
Spot. 


. MATHESON.—1. Yes, the needle is magnetised by 
rubbing it over the poles of a magnet, half over one 
half, und balf over the other. 2. No, a cigar-box wood 


case will do, 3, The hole in the centre of the necdle 
not being quite in the middle, one end is naturally 
heavier than the other. How you read the article 
and did not find out these things is a mystery to us. 


 Apams.—1. You can keep all the creatures you 
mention together in the aquarium. The best book is * 
by the Rev. G. C. Bateman, published-by Upoott 
Gill. It costs 3s. 64. Very likely we shull soon have 
some articles ourselves on this subject. 2 and 3, We 
do not know anything about the engine you mention ; 
we believe the dynamos are good, or, at least, they 
ought to he. 


tar Itt (Regular Reader).—¥es, keep him in as far 
as possible at night, dry and warm. Give hot milk 
aul sugar whenever he comes home. He will soon 
learn to come home early. 
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Betsy Trotwoop.—To do any real good with art 


| you would have to t the beginning, and take 
lessons under a competent teacher, or, at any rate, use 
some suitable handbook, Read carefully the articles 


on water colour now appearing in our pages. 


Squires (Inquirer). can't be expected 
to breed in captivity. 2 A large cage with a tree 
branch in it; the bigger the bette 
that is cruel.’ Milk sop, nv 


trical engineesing ? (ood if 
class firm. There are many ¥ 
und keep you hanging bells all the time, 


BAD Harts (Jupite 
in extreme and id: 
puniness, and i 

» With fre 

man's 


and 
Get a bottle 
and use as 


exerci 
of “F 


Tux VioLIN AND GyMwastics (Arthur).—No, 
the one won't interfere with the other. 
Drawine (F. H. §,).—No good. Take lessons. 
A PUL SINNER, MISERABLE, and 
Orners who suffer from various kinds o' 
nervousness must consult their doctors. Oh, 
we know the canse of it well enough. 
Heaven help you if you do not stop your 
evil practices. 
Baru (C. B. H.).—Take it at once after 


tting out of bed. And, if very early, eat a 
biseuit next and drink a glass of milk. 


D. McG. (Greenock).—“My Friend Smith,” 
with all Mr. Reed's other stories, m: 
be had in book form from our publishers, 
56 Paternoster Row, or by order through 
any bookseller, 


Iuronraxt To Maxy (W. W, L.)-— Cultivate purity of 
thought und action ; all will be well if you do. Also 
read back articles, especially those in Christmas and 
Summer Numbers. Replies cannot be given by post, 
whether stamps are sent or not. 


SEEXD ror Bmos (Fancier).—1. If you mean canaries 
and finches, canary seed and summer rape, a little 
mixed, but no hemp. 2. Clean off all the fiesh, etc., 
and place the skeleton near to an ant-heap. 


Vantovs (Young Explorer).—1. A good mastiff or 
Great Dane. None else good enough to tackle 
wolves. 2. Cut right down the centre, nodeeper than 
the skin; then by pulling and cutting slight adhe- 
sions the skin soon comes off. 3. No, lumbering 
doesn't pay, and it isrough work. You can take 
good guns to Canada, but not to the States without 
paying a heavy duty. 


Canaries (R. H. B. C.).—Not in the least. 


F.GILBERT.—1. You have begun too soon ; why did yon 
not wait till the articles were finished? There 
ought not to be any magnetism in the armature if it 
is of soft fron, but it ought to become #0 when you 
connect ou the battery. 2. The wire need not be 
wound on with ubsolute necuracy, but there cer. 
tainly must not be any places bare of covering on i: 
anywhere. Thisis quite enough to ruin the machine 
without any further defects. 3. You evidently do 
hot understand the mechanism of the rails. The: 
are inserted in the grooves, standing upright, aud tle 
wheels of the car run on them, just like the wheels 
of arailway train do on their rails. Io a similar way 
the grooves ut the sides kecp the wheels from slipping 
off the metals. If you have been trying to make the 
car run on the wood, no wonder you did not succeesi. 
‘The essence of the thing is that the rails are ¢] 
means whereby the electricity gets to the car at al. 
4. The end pieces of the field magnets certainly 
ought to become as strongly magnetic as the rest : 
it is this which drives the motor. Your iron is 
apparently not soft enough, else the desired result 
could not fail to ensue. You had better reai 
through the articles again, as we do not think s 
have quite grasped the working yet! We can so 
send answers by post. 


Bmp Movine Eoos (T. A. D.).—1. Yes, they often 
do when disturbed. 2. We don't give points of dogs, 
as we cannot afford the space. 


Sa1P's SoRGEON (Philip F.).—The information far too 
long to give here, Write to shipowners in Glasgow 
or Liverpool, and we should advise the cross Atlantic 
service to start with. But why not enter the 
Navy,? Taketen yearsthere. You would be 
to leave with handsome sum in your pocket, wi 
which you could purchase a chore'practice. Apply 
to Secretary of Admiralty, Whitehall, London. 


W. 5. P.—Thanks, but not up to our standard of 
publication. 


J, W. W. (Aylesbury).—1. Impossible now, as all mana- 
scripts were destroyed as soon as the adjudication 
was completed. 2. Glad to hear that you succeedai 
go well with the canoe building. Many other of our 
readers have done the same. 


T. T. (Darwen).—“The Dentist’s Den" appeared in 
one of our special Christmas Numbers, and is pow 
quite out of print. 


RoserT Bgeare.—Full instructions have already been 
given in our volumes for making @ small power gus 
engine, and you will find in the same article how to 
work the engine with benzoline oil in place of gas 
when required. We would advise you not to fireoff a 
7s. 6d. gun at any time, as the result would doubtless 
be serious to yourself; guns at that price are made 
to be sold, not used. 


REcRUITING (A. Phillips).—We should think you were 
eligible, but your best plan is to make inquiries at 
Edinburgh Castle. We could not tell without 
examining you whether eligible or not. So much 
depends on eyesight and teeth, etc. 


Bixps anp Cats (H. J. S.).—1. Don't do anything 30 
brutal. 2. Use unruled paper. 2 


Love Brrp (Duncan McK.).—1. It is owing to want of 
warmth and proper food. Write again and say what 
sceds, etc., you give. Do you give fresh water daily 
and good gravelly sand ? ‘2, Write to the publisher 
of “B.0.P.” 


Vanious (Niven).—1. Write to editor of “Feathered 
World,” or of “Exchange and Mart.” 2. If coming 
totown as you say, visit Mr. Jobn Piggott'semporinm, 
117 Cheapside, or Benetink’s close by. 3 Yex Dr. 
Gordon Stables’s boys—the threo that are old enough: 


—are athletes, 


SQUIRRELS (Squirrel).—1. No, no, the squirrels must be 
by themselves. The millennium hasn't come yet. 
Besides squirrels should be indoors, because otherwise 
the limited amount of exercise they get cannot keep 
up their animal heat. 2. They don’t breed in 
captivity. 3. Never heard of Blue Robins breeding, 
but might in a very large aviary. 4..No. Dont 
ask so many questions again, please. Our limit is 
three for boys, and four for girls But you coolly 
ask five. Go down below, sir, and have your hair 
cut! 


Poor Jack, W. Morton, and Maxy OTHERa.—Elliote 
& Fry sell the best photos we kuow of Dr. Gordon 
Stables, 2.N., in his native Highland garb. 


F. W,—1. You had better make the draw tube for your- 
self out of a piece of brass tubing. If you cannot do 
this send the dimensions required to Messrs. King. 
Mendham & Co, Bristol, or Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 ands 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, xc. 2. You ought to 
have taped and tarred wire, for prices of which apply 
to the dealer last-mentioned above. 


Picgoxs (W. J. H. S.).—Usually hatched male and 
female, but not invariably. 

Growina Laps (Several Querists).—Live naturally 
‘and purely, and obey the laws of health ; if then you 
are of'the growing kind you'll grow; if not, you'll 
never be tall. 

InqutrER.—Yes ; for naval architects, the mathematics 
required: are by no means elementary. Get par- 
ticulars from the Admiralty regarding the eatry of 
students in naval construction, 

Sprarxgp (J. G. 8.).—The tumour we believe to be a 
rupture. See a surgeon without delay. 
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os N’ boys, ef ye want sum fi 

iN pretty little thing off thar p’ap. 
tackle, if ye’ve got the narve.”’ 

“Got the nerve! What are we here 
for?”” 

“« Where away, skipper?” 

“ Just let’s get a sight of the thing 

“ Well, she ain’t a-blowin’, bo 
kently she ain't a whale ; but ye e it off 
thar to wind’ard, jes’ whar them gulls one 
of em a-roostin’ on his top flipper, see. Just 
a common ornery sunfish, I reckon, but ye 
kin hey some fun with bim, all the same, ef 


conse 


SURPRISING A SUNFISH. 


By Dawsox STEARNS. 


(With Drawing by Mr, J. BURNS.) 


> a mind to. Hey, boys! Who says 


That was about the style of Captain 
Abijah Corkum’s remarks and the responses 
he received when he started one of the most 
exciting adventures I ever took part in. And 
as Captain Abijah waved his old spyglass in 
one hand anc an attitude with his 
broken clay pipe in the other hand, while a 
kindly smile of interest lighted up his homely 
and weatherbeaten features, it looked as 
though he were daring us to some such 
innocent deed as a swimming race, We 


“* As the fish took the leap.” 
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were not the lads to take “ back-water” at 
any sort of a ‘dare’? then. In fact, one of 
our trio, Jack Harding, was just about as 
adventurous a chap as any boy of his age I 
ever saw—tall and strong, with muscles like 
steel, an eye like a hawk’s, a body “as supple 
as a professional athlete's, and as quick as a 
flash to resolve and to act out any purpose 
that came into his fertile brain. Then there 
was Willie Morgan—a handsome fellow a 
couple of years younger than Jack, not quite 
so tall, but making up for it in rotundity, 
always good natured, always enthusiastic, and 
always eager to follow Jack at anything, no 
matter how hazardous—besides myself, and 
me they had dubbed facetiously “ Argument,” 
because I never was so headstrong, seemed 
to have been born with an everlasting idea 
of the “ Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
principle, and was consequently ever ready 
to interpose a “ why ”’ to any proposition the 
desirability of which did not immediately 
appeal tome. My taste ran more to such 
sports as shooting, and similar exercise 
requiring some deliberation for the best 
results. It was, therefore, little wonder that 
I had acquired some reputation as a crack 
shot, and on this occasion was “the man 
with the gun,” the fact being that I had 
recently obtained possession of a splendid 
specimen of a magazine rifle, and was not a 
little proud of my skill with it. 

Jack Harding was really the leader of this 
expedition, as he was of most things we three 
undertook, and the way we came to get 
under the fatherly protection of Captain 
Corkum was this : 

Willie Morgan and I were strolling down 
an old wharf in Vineyard Haven one after- 
noon, wondering what we should do or where 
we should go on the morrow for a change, 
when we found Jack down there in earnest 
conversation with the skipper of an old 
pinkey that was moored alongside. As we 
came up I heard the skipper talking to this 
effect : 

“Ah! she’s jes’ as seaworthy a craft, sir, 
as a New York pilot boat, and they're as fine 
a thing as thar be afloat for heavy weather or 
seas, sir, in any part of the world, I guess. 
Why, bless your heart, sir, I've been out in 
the Rosie with my wife and little gal, thar, 
in weather that ’ud —” 

“Oh, well,” interrupted Jack, “ if you take 
your wife and daughter with you I guess she’s 
safe enough. I suppose your wife cooks for 
you, eh?” 

“She does that, sir, and a right fine cook 
she be, too, if it’s meself that says it, for she 
was cook in some of the fustest famleys in 
New York afore I married her, sir, an’ p’aps 
that’s one of the reasons ———"" 

“ Sa-ay, fellows!” interrupted Jack again, 
turning to us this time. “ What do you 
think of this?” 

“Think of what?” 
pinkey or the——” 

“Pinkey, of course, ‘Argument’; some- 
thing for you to charter to go out in and 
shoot gulls, eh! There’s a chance now! 
Captain Corkum offers us his pinkey here, 
with himself to navigate her and his wife 
to cook for us and his charming daughter to 
wait on us, if we will help him sail the ship, 
for thirty dollars a week the whole outtit. 
What do you say{ ” 

What did we say? We said yes, as who 
wouldn’t under the circumstances ? and right 
glad of the chance for such a pleasant break 
in what was becoming a period of mono- 
tonous, though healthy, existence. 

A rush was made to get a few canned 
goods and other varieties of provender which 
Mrs. Corkum’s larder might not be supposed 
to contain; and bright and early next 
morning we were off for a cruise around 
Nontucket shoals or anywhere else that 

ving breezes might blow us and our 


asked we. ‘The 
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fancies should later decide upon. Mrs. 
Corkum did indeed prove herself a worthy 
cook, and if the bill of fare was not very 
elaborate it was all clean and wholesome, while 
we found that the old lady also proved an 
excellent brake upon the garrulity of the 
Captain, who had an uncontrollable pre- 
dilection to talk right straight along when he 
could find anyone to listen to him. He was 
quite a character in his way, too, and had 
had far from a monotonous existence in his 
early life ‘‘ afore he married Mary Ann and 
settled down near to hum,” if you could 
believe one-half the stories with which he 
regaled us. 

Rosie, the daughter, after whom the pinkey 
was named, was a bright and rather a clever 
girl about fifteen years old, particularly pleased 
at the novelty of this experience, very eager 
to acquire information about New York 
society, concerning the doings of which she 
devoured every word that she could glean 
from the newspapers that came in her way, 
and a friend of mine from the start because 
I promised to send her some fashion papers. 
Rather a gypsy style of budding beauty was 
Rosie, with her sunbrowned cheeks and 
roguish, honest grey eyes, pearly teeth, 
unusually good for a girl of her rank in life, 
and rosy lips. But she was an exceedingly 
useful personage on board the vessel, for she 
knew exactly where everything was, and 
besides waiting at table and washing dishes, 
she could throw her weight on a line or 
scull or row o boat as well as any of us. 
Indeed, she had a little dory of her own 
which an uncle in Nantucket had built for 
her, and which she always took with her in 
addition to the regular dory belonging to the 
pinkey, “so that she could go after her dad,” 
she said; and unfortunately when Captain 
Abijah became interested in conversation 
and the pinkey was anchored off shore, 
messenger sometimes became necessary to 
arouse him to the flight of time. The 
accommodations on the pinkey were rough, 
but comfortable, the weather was fine, and 
we were getting along famously. 

It was early in the afternoon of the second 
day that the chase of the sunfish incepted 
by Captain Corkum’s remarks was begun. 
The gulls he had pointed to were plainly dis- 
cernible, less than half a mile from the 
vessel, which in the light wind was not 
making much progress, and we were soon 
hove to for a council of war as to the method 
of procedure. 

“ What is a sunfish? ” asked Jack. 

“Why, a sunfish is a sunfish,” oracularly 
replied the Captain. “I never heerd tell on 
any other name for ’em, tho’ I s'pose they 
has some long Frenchified ‘ appelleration ’” 
(he articulated that word with a great grin 
of satisfaction at his effort), “such as I b’leeve 
most of them things does if you know where 
in the books to look for’em. Buta sunfish 
—well, anybody ’long shore knows what a 
sunfish is. Ye see ’em lyin’ around in the 
water a day like this most anywheres up an’ 
down the coast, or out in deep water too ; 
yes, I’ve seen ’em sometimes out in mid- 
ocean, an’ in all the oceans of the world, jest 
a-floatin’ with that fin stickin’ up or may be 
alittle below the surface, and stayin’ sort uv 
asleep thar for hours ata time. That’s the 
reason they’re called sunfish, I b’leeve, from 
their habit o’ sunnin’ theirselves so ever- 
lastingly, like old cats. They ain't as spry 
as old cats, though, ’cept when ye get them 
good and woke up. Onacalm day like this 
now, you'd ought to be able to get right 
alongside that fellow afore he know’d it. 
They ain't no airthly good whatever, as fur 
as I know, ’ceptin’ for their ile. The Cape 
codders try it out uv their livers, and say it’s 
8 great thing for sprains an’ bruises. I don’t 
think they're put to any other use ‘cept as 
curiosities. If ye’ve never seed any of um 


now.” A look of anxiety came over the Cap- 
tain’s countenance as if he had become half 
afraid we were going to abandon the chase 
through too much planning. 

“But how do you generally catch them, 
and how big are they?” asked Jack. 

“Big? Well, they varies all the way up 
from the heft of Mister Morgan there to as 
much as all hands aboard here, Rosie and her 
mother included, I should say. One time I 
was out in Californy we caught one and took 
it to Frisco that weighed 636 pounds; and 
another time in the winter I was with a 
gentleman down off St. Francis River. 
Florida, we got one about eight feet long 
that weighed about 800 pounds. Out 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, on the 
Pacific Coast, in summer, they used tu be as 
‘common as toads in a mud puddle, and I've 
scen them out there actooally jump right out 
of the water when they got mad, though you 
wouldn’t b’leeve the power was in ‘em. 
Folks around here mostly sticks ’em with 2 
harpoon, but up off Norway, where the 
English gentlemen goes excursionising, they 
do some shootin’ of ’em. Ye have to be a 
mighty good shot to kill ’em, though, or to 
harpoon ’em either for that matter, for their 
skins is so tough, that unless ye hit them 
about right under the jaw they shed bullets 
like a roof sheds pebbles.” 

It had not taken the Captain longer to 
give us this information than it would take 
to read it, when Rosie, who had dived below 
into the cabin as he first began to talk, rc- 
appeared with an old newspaper and her 
finger upon a paragraph of “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents,” which she handed to me with 
an air of triumph. This is what it was: 

“SUNFISH. This fish belongs to the 
family Orthagoriscide, represented in the 
Western Atlantic by two species. The 
common Sunfish, Orthagoriscus mola, with 
its compressed disc-shaped body and its 
elongated dorsal and anal fins, is one of the 
most grotesque of sea animals. It occurs 
generally in all parts of the world. but has 
rarely, if ever, been seen in the Gulf of Mexica 
Its food consists of the jelly-fish, or sun- 
squalls, which are so abundant along the 
New England coast in summer, but its 
jaws are very strong, and it would seem 
probable that it sometimes seeks more sub- 
stantial food. Nothing whatever is known cf 
the place or time of its breeding; the young 
are occasionally taken in mid-ocean. Jtan- 
zania truncata, aemall species, is much mere 
elongated in form, and is never nearer to 
our shores than the Bermudas, where a2 
individual of eight inches was captured in 
1878.”" 

“ Thar!” exclaimed Captain Corkum, with 
delight, as I read this description aloud; 
“that gal’s a reg’lar encyclopediack, if she 
didn’t have much chance for larnin’. She 
never forgets whar she puts things away, an’ 
that’s a good deal more’n most folks can say.” 

I wondered if the Captain considered an 
“ encyclopediack ’’ to be of the same family 
as an “ almanac.” 

But while talking and listening the Captain 
had.not been idle. The big dory had been 
got alongside and he had passed into it oars 
and a tub of line, as well as a harpoon and 
his faithful old Betts gun, a typical specimen 
of that modernised Queen Anne shooting-iron 
that so many of the down-east skippers still 
pin their faith to. Jack had been whisper 
ing to Willie while I was reading Rosi 
contribution of information, and the two dis 
appeared below for a minute, only to reappes! 
in wonderfully quick time, both in their ba: 
feet, Jack with orly a coat on over hs 
swimming trucks and Willie in a bathin: 
suit. 

“Say, skipper,’ said Jack, “how long i> 
you say that fin thing is that sticks up from 
the_fish’s back 2.” 


“ Pends upon the size of the fish, me boy. 
May be a couple of feet, p’aps, maybe five 
or six feet.” 

“Well, see here, ‘Argument,’ and all hands: 
I've a scheme to capture a specimen of that 
thing for the newaquarium at Castle Garden, 
and if you fellows will just stand by and see 
me do it, I’ll show you how.” 

“Don’t do anything foolish, old man,” I 
began to expostulate, but was cut short 
wi oy 

“Oh, that’s all right, don’t you worry. 
The skipper here says you can get right 
alongside one of that fish without waking it, 
doesn't he? And they must be mighty 
sound asleep to let the gulls roost on their 
backs. Well, my plan is simply this: You 
and Rosie stay by the ship with Mrs. Corkum, 
ready to wear around and pick us up, while 
Willie and I go off with the skipper here, and 
Tl swim over and get a line around that 
flipper ready to tow the thing to port all 
alive before he knows what’s happened to 
him. Eh! Just give me a chance, fellows, 
and if I fail, why you can shoot and har- 
poon as much as you like. What do you 
say?” 

It certainly looked to me like a very reck- 
less piece of business, but I had a great deal 
of confidence in the Captain’s care and 
judgment, so I interposed no further objec- 
tion. 

The three in the dory shoved off, Willie 
rowing, the Captain steering, and Jack up in 
the bow carefully studying the fish and 
making ready the end of the harpoon line 
with which to swim off. I got up my own 
rifle and carefully filled the magazine, then 
anxiously watched the proceedings through 
the Captain's spyglass. I could readily dis- 
tinguish the object the dory was steering 
for, as it Jay in an excellent light from my 
position, and seemed not to have moved a 
yard since we had first discovered it. 

It was quite a conspicuous thing, in fact, 
as it lay floating lazily, with one of the 
brightest sides of its body just at the surface, 
the ocean swell rippling and breaking over it, 
and the heavy pectoral fin moving slowly to 
and fro through the air as though it had 
absolutely no object in life but ease and 
luxury. I was interrupted bya touch on my 
arm, and Rosie said : 

“Don’t you think we had better follow 
them? Mother can look after the vessel, and 
Tecan scull you over in my boat while you 
have your gun ready in case they need you, 
you know?” 

The suggestion seemed to me a good one, 
and the girl was certainly eager. Perhaps 
she knew more about these sunfish than we 
did ; and as for the vessel, the wind had fallen, 
almost to a dead calm and there seemed no 
danger in leaving Mrs. Corkum alone for a 
short time. I agreed, and, following Rosie 
ipto the boat, the girl, by skilful strokes of 
her oar, soon had us half-way toward the 
fish on the other side from the position 
taken by the Captain. Then we stopped to 
watch. 

We saw Jack throw off his coat, and, with 
a coil of the harpoon line in his hand, 
quietly slip overboard, followed at once by 
Willie, the both of them swimming stealthily 
toward the fish, which we could plainly dis- 
tinguish now to be a monster of his species. 
We saw the Captain abandon his oar and 
look to the priming of his ancient firearm. 
We saw .the boys slowly creep up to the 
sleepy leviathan and the gulls take flight in 
alarm. What if the beast should turn and 
suddenly attack them! The thought occurred 
to me with agonising fierceness. It certainly 
had the power to do them bodily harm, or it 
might crush them in its ponderous jaws, or 
by suddenly diving take them both deep be- 
neath the surface in its suction. A hundred 
methods of vengeance might be wreaked in a 
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moment by this creature whom my intrepid 
comrades had so carelessly ventured upon. 
Did they propose to hypnotise it first, that 
they could do what they pleased with it, or 
sprinkle salt on its tail ? or what crazy idea 
could have been in Jack’s brain to induce 
him to undertake such a task? What crazy 
and culpable thoughtlessness was I guilty of 
to permit him to go? and what possible use 
could our arms be to them now? We were 
only in danger of shooting the boys if we 
fired at the fish, and even the Captain’s 
harpoon was valueless, because Jack had 
nearly all the line out that would have been 
used for it. A thousand such reflections 
rushed through my mind, and a cold sweat 
broke upon me as I realised the boys’ 
danger. 

“ Look !” suddenly ejaculated Rosie. 

She had turned and become pale as 
she fully realised what I had been contem- 
plating. 

The boys had got alongside the fish, the 
whole height of whose fin was now exposed 
above water, as well as a portion of his back. 
Jack, by a dexterous movement of the 
Western cowboy style, which we had often 
practised ashore, carefully threw a coil of 
the line around the fin, and drew it snug, 
then deftly climbed upon the creature’s back, 
and passing the line two or three times 
more around the fin, hauled it taut, Willie 
helping him to secure it with his force also 
on the rope alongside. All this time the 
sunfish might have been dead for all the 
interest it exhibited in the proccedings. Jack 
coolly sat on the thing’s back as though he 
was riding a horse, and knotted his line at 
his leisure. It seemed amazing, and we could 
only marvel at Jack’s audacity. Then Willie 
evidently became impatient, and started to 
get up beside Jack. We could see that he was 
successful and really stood up beside the fin, 
waving one hand in the air, when, in chang- 
ing his position, his foot slipped, and, grasping 
the fin to save himself, he musrt have made 
the creature feel his presence. Then occurred 
what seemed to be the beginning of an awful 
tragedy. 

The fish awoke in a fury of rage. Jack 
and Willie held on to the line tightly. 
Perhaps they were too much alarmed to 
swim away, or, whatever the reason, they 
both remained on top of the monster, when, 
with a sudden terrible exhibition of his 
might, he made a dash forward and leaped 
distinctly into the air and clear of the water 
in a wild effort to shake free from his encum- 
brances. 


The memory of that thrilling picture I, 


shall never forget. As the fish took the 
leap, dripping with briny foam, Jack, with 


the seeming coolness and bravado of a circus, 


rider, actually wound his limbs around the 
fin and cat there astride its carcass, holding 
desperately to his line and to the fin, while 
Willie, less muscular and agile, took an 
ungraceful and sprawling tumble into the 
sea. 

The Captain, however, had maintained his 
coolness, and was standing up in the dory 
with his trusty rifle to his shoulder. As the 
fish rose out of water he saw his opportunity, 
and, aiming directly at the vulnerable spot 
beneath the creature’s jaw, let drive his 
ounce of lead from the thundering weapon. 
As the fish in came down we could see 
that the shot had taken effect, for the water 
was tinged with blood. Rosie was sculling 
fast now, and we speedily came up to the 
other boat. As we did so the sunfish dis- 
appeared below the surface, but we could 
see that Jack’s line held fast to it, Jack 
himself having fortunately disentangled him- 
self and slipped off from his treacherous 
seat. 

“ The harpoon, quick !”” he shouted, as he 
again reached the dory. 
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The Captain gave it to him, and as he did 
so the fish again rose to the surface close at 
hand, and now kicking up a tremendous 
commotion in the water. Jack poised tho 
harpoon an instant in his right hand, and 
then, holding on to the side of the boat with 
his left hand, let the weapon drive full force. 
It went clear through the fin above where 
the line was fastened around it, and stuck 
there, thus solidly preventing the line frem 
slipping off. At the same time I had taken 
careful sight at the creature’s head, and 
determined to be in at the death somehow, 
I fired two shots from my rifle in rapid succes- 
sion, one of them, as weafterwards discovered, 
having been true enough to strike the fish in 
the eye, thus finishing his mortal carecr. 
With a few shuddering wriggles the monster 
yielded up his life and straightened out a 
stiff and unwieldy mass, floating just 
beneath the surface, safely held by the line 
to be towed whither we would. 

Our day’s excitement, however, was not 
yet over. As the boys, breathless and 
exh..usted, clambered back into the dory, 
Rosie gave an exclamation of dismay: 

“Oh, dad! The vessel!” 

Alarm and consternation were depicted on 
the honest old skipper’s face as he shaded 
his eyes with his hand and turned to look 
where his faithful pinkey had been quictly 
floating. A sudden puff of wind had come 
during our excitement, and, all unnoticed by. 
us, had caught the sails of the Rosie, prob- 
ably unwatched also by Mrs. Corkum, and 
now she was merrily scooting away to lec- 
ward, wing and wing, with the form of that 
lone and motherly navigator visible at the 
helm as she vainly endeavoured to stecr 
her round with one hand and make wild 
signals to us with the other. 

“Boys, this is a fix! Rosie, you Ict’s 
have your boat, bein’ the lightest, and we'll 
see if we can catch her. I only wish Mary 
Ann was as good a sailor as she is a cook; 
but a woman can’t be everything, I s’pose. 
You swimmers, let’s see how fast you can 
pull to warm yourselves up !’’ rapidly uttered 
the Captain. 

His suggestions were quickly followed, and 
Rosie and I speedily found ourselves alone- 
again in the big dory, in charge of the dead 
sunfish, while the others were rowing madly 
toward the retreating pinkey, the Captain in 
stentorian tones shouting words of en. 
couragement and blame and instructions to 
his unhappy spouse. It was a laughable 
turn to what had threatened to be such a 
serious catastrophe, but as the dread pro- 
spect of it became realised, with both the 
sails of the pinkey and the sparkling oars of 
the smaller boat disappearing in the dis. 
tance, Rosie's mirth was soon changed to 
sadness as she burst into‘tears. I tried my 
best to comfort her, but it wasn’t much use, 
and she repeatedly blamed herself for having 
left her mother. Meantime the air freshened 
into a steady breeze, and the pinkey was 
heading for the Bay of Fundy, while we lay 
moored to the fish in a dismal quandary. To 
add to our dismay, 8 bank of fog, which we 
had not before noticed, became visible in the 
offing. I began to feel hungry, also, and 
there was not a scrap,of food nor a drop of 
fresh water in our boat. 

“ Are these fish any good to eat, I wonder?” 
asked I, as gloomy forebodings came upon 
me. : 

“ Ain’t good for anything,” replied the girl. 
“ We caught a little one one summer I was 
off on the banks of Newfoundland with dad 
and ma’am in a schooner, and there wasn’t 
nothing to it but oil and bunches of tough 
fibres that were almost as stiff as whalebone. 
The blubber was as hard as rubber, co that 
you needed a sharp knife to cut it. One of 
the men aboard said that somebody in New- 
foundland once started to make glue fror: 
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them, but I don’t know whether they ever 
made even that.” 

As I looked at the creature’s carcass, which 
must have been fully seven fect long, and 
weighed, I calculated, more than seven hun- 
dred pounds, I moraliscd upon the fruitless- 
ness of our hazardous exertions. 

The fog soon became quite perecptible and 
our disappearing friends quite imperceptible, 
but fortunately the wind did not increase, 
and I argued tiat if the Captain overtook his 
wife he would certainly come back for us. 
Then I asked Rosie what she thought her 
mother would probably do. 

“Why, Idon't know,” she answered ; “ but 
I know what I'd do if I was her. I'd let the 
sails down ——” ; which excellent solution of 
the problem, we subsequently learned, had 
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aftera time also occurred to Mrs. Corkum, 
and with remarkable ability she had let go 
everything by the run, and then amused her- 
self preparing another substantial meal to ap- 
pease the appetite and ire of her lord and mas- 
ter when he should eventually overtake her. 

Meantime the fog had become quite dense, 
the evening was drawing on, and we both 
sighed and prayed. Suddenly IL bethought 
uyself that it was exceedingly lucky I shouid 
have my rifle with me, and the magazine 
loaded, to give a signal of our whereabouts 
to our searchers. When I had judged by my 
watch that there was a chance of them 
having got back toward us, I commenced 
firing the rifle in the air at intervals of about 
tive minutes, eagerly straining my ears be- 
tween the shots for some response. To our 
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very great joy at my fifth shot we heard an 
answering report which I at once knew to be 
from the skipper's old blunderbuss. I fired 
again, and within a minute got a hearty hail, 
and within ten minutes more our party were 
once again reunited upon the decks of the 
good old pinkey, with Rosie weeping tears of 
joy and repentance in her mother’s arms, and 
mutual explanations and rejoicings being 
interchanged by all hands. 

We cared little for the fog and dirty drizzle 
that accompanied it that night, for we were a 
jolly party on board, and Mrs. Corkum never 
ceased to joke about her trying to elope with- 
out a man. It hardly interfered with our 
hilarity even when, during a bit of a squall. 
the towing line parted and the big cunfish 
broke adrift, so that we lost sight of him forever 
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CHAPTER XXVI.— WHATE'ER A MAN DARES HE CAN DO.” 


ie man on the mountain-top had made 
no sign. 

This was true enough; but to the 
astonishment and delight of all, no sooner 
had he got down the northern hillside 
about fifty feet or more, and rested for a 
moment, than he took off his outer or 
canyas jacket, and waved it wildly three 
times round his head. To have done so 
on the summit of the mountain, in the 
terrible freezing blast then blowing, 
would have been all but impossible, 
without danger of falling over the cliff. 

Then he pointed southward with his 
arm, holding his fur cap in his hand, to 
represent the black fan used in thecrow’s- 
nest of an Arctic sealer, to guide the men 
on the ice. 

About two seconds after this, he saw 
his companions on the plain far beneath 
spring up and wave their arms in the air, 
and even toss their caps skywards. In 
about fifteen seconds of time, the cheer 
they had raised reached his ears, and 
then he commenced hurrying down 
towards them. 

It took him scarcely half an hour to 
reach the camp, and the news he brought 
was very exciting. 

About five miles to the southward and 
east, winding, almost crawling, round a 
mountain-side, was Jansen himself and 
his men. 

They were painfully dragging the 
sledge along, and there were but five in 
all. Who they were individually he was 
unable to tell, even with the aid of his 
telescope, although he distinguished the 
leader. 

“ Poor fellows!’ cried Deadeye, “ how 
they must have suffered! Were the dogs 
with them?” 

“T did not notice, sir.”’ 

“Well, come on, men. 
meet them now.” 

In two hours’ time the relief party and 
the unfortunate explorers met almost 
suddenly face to face at the corner of an 
ice-clad rock. 

“Jansen! Boys!” cried Deadeye, 
springing forward, with great gloved: 
hands extended. 


We will soon 


The boys, and Jansen too, attempted to 
rush forward, but staggering with weak- 
nes, tottered and almost fell. 

The honest sailor, Deadeye, could 
scarce keep back his tears. 

“ How happy Iam!" ke cried. *° How 
sad as well,” he continued, “to sec your 
ranks so sorely thinned!” 

They all sat down now, and Deadeye 
brought out some wine. 

“ We brought it,” he said, “on the off- 
chance of meeting you. What a happy 
thought it was for us to come at all! 
Nay, do not attempt to speak, Jansen, 
until you have sipped a little. 

“*Pon honour,” he added, “ you look 
starved!” 

All had bared their faces that they 
might recognise each other. 

“Thardly think,” said Jansen, at last, 
“that we could have gone ten more 
miles, and had the weather not been fine 
since we left the borders of the lake, we 
should all have been dead ere now.” 

He did not tell Deadeye all this in a 
single breath. Indeed, the boys and he 
had to take turns in talking, and so weak 
were they, the words came but in short 
gasps. 

For three weeks had the poor fellows 
been kept prisoners, beyond the great 
lake, in what they termed “ the valley of 
the shadow of death.” Then the lake 
became frozen over, and they escaped. 
But they were now reduced to only eight 
in all—the rest having succumbed to 
their fearful sufferings. 

Even the dogs were weak and lathy, 
and poor honest Blooie tottered as he 
walked. 

For the provisions were entirely 
exhausted, and they had been cutting up 
their reindeer jackets to chew, if not to 
swallow. 

Luckily, Deadeye had brought with him 
extract of meat, as well as wine. Por- 
tions of this were mixed with a little snow, 
and partaken of with avidity by all hands 
—and pawe as well as hands, for, believe 
me, the dogs were not forgotten. 

They all seemed better after this. 

They encamped about a mile farther 


on, and next day were strong enough to 
eat some solid food and drink some 
coffee. 

It took them five days, however, to 
reach the huts, and there and on board 
the ship the rejoicing was very great and 
very real indeed. 

Poor brave men, their boots had to be 
cut from off their feet, so sorely were 
these swollen and bruised. 

It was a whole month before any one 
of them was able to get beyond the doors 
of the huts. But having once got round 
the corner, they mended very quickly 
indeed. 


Then came winter and days of darkness 
once more. Jansen himself was not sorry 
that they were compelled to stay for six 
months longer in the country. 

He was his own cheerful, happy self 
again, and re-conducted his little expedi- 
tions by starlight and moonlight as 
bravely as he had done before. 

Just as it was last season, so it was 
this: the spring came in with storms of 
wind and snow. Once, indeed, so low 
did the temperature become during a 
blizzard, that poor old-fashioned Jeff and 
Jim had all but succumbed to the extreme 
cold. 

But now all preparations were made to 
sail as soon as the ice broke up. 

The huts were accordingly deserted. 
But they were left standing. 

“For,” said Jansen, ‘I mean to return 
here, and, no doubt, will find everything 
just as I left it.” 

“You are certain to,” said Deadeye, 
laughing, “ for I don’t think the profession 
of the burglar would be a very re- 
munerative one in this part of the 
world.” 


Crack—crack—rattle—rattle — bang 
bang. Why, how the poor ship's bows 
and broadsides did catch it as she went 
sailing seawards on a favouring breeze 
through streams of floating pancake ice. 

But what cared Frank or Tom, or what 
cared anyone else, for all the harm those 
baby bergs could do them ? 


For—they were homeward - bound, 
urrah ! 


That is how the men put it. 

They were homeward bound, hurrah! 
They said it, and they sang it, and glad 
indeed were they to eave the land of 
darkness, the dismal land of desolation, 
ice, and snow. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that 
they saw the very last great square block 
of ice, after they had been at sea for seven 
days. So that when the bo’s’n came up 
to Jansen, touched his hat, and began, 

“Tf I might make so bold, sir ——” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Jansen, interrupting 
him—“ of course, Mr. Reeves, of course, 
you may call the steward.” 

“ Stooard ! Stooard! Zeep—eep—eep 
—ee—ee! Stooard!” 

“ Ay, ay, sah!” 

“Well, just keep to the lower end o’ 
the ladder, will ye? I don’t want your 
bullet head to roll me into the lee scuppers 
never no more, whatsomever. Now, are 
ye listening ?”’ 

“Sutinly, sah! I’se listenin’, wi’ boff 
my ears, sah!” 

* And nice big ones they are, Solomon ; 
but you're to splice the main-brace at six 
this evening, and—are you stilllistening ?” 

“ Sutinly, sah.” 

“ Well, it’s got to be bumpers this time, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

“ No, sah, no.” 

That was a jolly night forward, and a 
quiet and happy night aft. 

Steam or not steam, sailors will be 
sailors; ay, and being a sailor myself, I 
can say this for certain, that men, if 
homeward bound, can spend, nowadays, 
happy, songful, and jolly Saturday nights 
at sea without tossing cans or singing the 
praises of grog, as they used to do in what 
were called the “ brave days of old.” 

But to-night there was just a little 
tinge of sadness mingling now and then 
with the general jollity forward, and such 
remarks as the following might have been 
heard. 

“When we reaches England, Jack, 
who'll we find alive, and who beneath the 
sod?” 

« Ah, who can tell, Bill? Going on for 
three years now since you and I left the 
chalky cliffs, you know.” 

«Ay, true, and we won’t have cast 
anchor half an hour, mebbe, till the post- 
man’s boat will be off, for we'll write from 
Sydney, and the dear ones ‘ill all know 
we're coming. And the letters we get at 
Portsmouth, Jack!” 

«Ah, yes, Bill, the letters! 
some, joy to others. 
just the same!” 

“Here!” cries a square-built sailor, 
“who do I hear singin’ the song o’ the 
dyin’ swan. Avast! lads, be cheerful, 
for who so happy and jolly as we ?-- 

“« For we are homeward bound.’ 


Grief to 
Tis always, always 


“I ain’t married,” he continued, 
“maybe more’s the pity. But for all that, 
I feel like Jack with his "baccy-box.” 

** Out with it,” shouted some one. * You 
tells a yarn, you sings a song, or you gives 
a. sentiment, that's all.” 

Then the sailor sang a verse or two of 


“THE TOKEN. 

“The breeze was fresh, the ship in stays, 
Fach breaker hushed, the shore a hace, 
When Jack, no more on duty called, 
His true-love’s tokens overhauled : 
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The broken ring, the braidel hair, 
The tender motto writ so fair, 
Upon his *baccy-box he views : 
(Nanoy the poet—Love the: muse) 
‘If you loves I as I loves: you, 

No pair so happy as we two,’ 


* The voyage—that had been long and hard. 
But which had yielded full reward, 

That brought each sailor to his friend 
Happy and rich—was at an end: 

When Jack, his toils and perils o'er, 
Beheld his Naney on the shore ; 

He then the ’bacey-box displayed, 

And cricd—and seized the gentle maid: 
“If you loves I as I loves you, 

No pair so happy as we two.” 


And now, dear youthful reader, I have 
but to round in the slack of my yarn, and 
bring up once more on British ground. 

Need I tell you that, when the ship 
reached Portsmouth safely at last, Frank 
Hardinge was soon on shore and speeding 
to his mother's bungalow in the suburbs. 

His mother was just the same, only a 
trifle greyer; but his sister—why, he hardly 
knew her, nor she him. She had grown, 
and he was a man to all intents and pur- 
poses, brown-skinned, clear-eyed, happy, 
and strong. 

You may guess they spent a happy 
night, and you may guess, too, that all 
had much to say and tell, and that honest 
Elooie came in for a good share of kissing 
and cuddling. 

«Tell me all the worst news first, dear 
mother,” cried Frank. 

The worst news was that confirmation 
of his poor father’s death had been re- 
ceived nearly two years ago. 

Well, Jack had mourned him as dead 
long, long before then. He heaved a sigh 
2ven now, however, and dashed away a 
tear. 

Next day Frank brought Tom on shore. 
I have noticed that, for some reason or 
other, a sailor brother's intimate friend is 
nearly always welcomed by the mother 
and sister. 

Tom Randolph certainly had a hearty 
welcome at the bungalow, and was kept 
prisoner all the time the ship lay in the 
harbour. 

After all, this was only for three days— 
three such happy days, they were, as these 
young sailors had never spent before. 

I think, indced, when one has friends 
and relations on shore, who miss him 
when he goes to sea, it is worth while 
braving all the dangers of the ocean wave 
for a year, ay, for three, for sake of the 
welcome received on one’s return. 

Jansen next sailed for London, and 
‘here he was—just as he foretold—fétcd 
and interviewed over and over again. He 
kept his counsel to himself, however, and 
very much, indeed, was he blamed and 
bitterly was he criticised for so doing. 

During the fortnight he stayed in 
London, there was hardly a morning 
newspaper that had not something to say 
about him. At first he was the “ intrepid 
traveller,” the “ bold explorer,” the “ dis- 
tinguished savant,” and so on and so 
forth. But they soon began to call his 
reticence “a sin,” he was withholding 
from the public news that belonged to 
that public, and a greater crime could 
scarcely be conceived. 

Jansen used to read all the newspapers 
at breakfast, and then hand them to his 
friends, Frank and Tom, to laugh at. 

And now, down the Thames dropped the 
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saucy Southern Cross, and sailed north 
and away, and, in due tims, arrived safely 
in Bergen, in which port she was iaid up 
for the winter. 

It was winter now, already. 

And Tom and Frank, and not only they, 
but Deadeye and Morven, agreed to spend 
their Christmas at the home of Jansen 
Skoolberg’s ancestors. 

They refused, however, to go straight 
home with him. 

Deadeye said that he must stop and 
see the ‘sights of the city’; but the réal 
reason for this was, that they did not 
wish to intrude upon the privacy of 
Jansen’s first welcome by his mother, 
brother, and relatives. 

In a week’s time, however, they followed 
him, arriving at the grand old castle on 
the evening of a dark day in December. 

Jansen knew of their coming and had 
done the best he could to lighten the 
darkness; for on the summits of three 
different hills great bonfires blazed, and 
not only was the castle hall and entrance 
lit up, but even the grounds themselves, 
with electric lights and coloured Janterns. 
The whole place, indeed, reminded Tom 
and Frank of fairyland—not that they had 
ever been to the home of the elves in 
mossy dells and woodlands green, but 
they had read about it. 

Jansen’s welcome and that of his 
mother were most kindly and hearty 
indeed. 

“ Remember,” said the dear old lady, 
as Deadeye called her when speaking to 
the boys, “there is no ceremony in 
Skoolberg Castle; you'll make yourselves 
at home, will you not?” 

They readily promised to do so. 

As for Blooie, he had made himself at 
home already, for Jansen’s mother had 
taken to the dog from the moment she 
saw him, and soon his goings and comings 
would have reminded you of the old 
doggerel : é 
“Gooste, goosie, gander, where do you wander? 

Upstairs and downstairs, und in the lady's chainber.” 


Christmas was kept in good old fashion ; 
indeed, it was almost regal. But our 
heroes did not even then get away, for 
Jansen—what with sport and play—found 
some way of amusing his guests every day, 
and every night as well, and so it was far 
on in springtime before they took their 
leave. 

But this itself, only on promising to 


_return in summer. 


Deadeye’s time was his own. As for 
Morven, his services were retained, as 
master of the good ship Southern Cross ; 
and as soon as Jansen’s guests were gone, 
so deep was the spirit of exploration 
within him, that he set about planning 
his next and greater expedition. 

It is a curious thing that sailors who 
have been many times and oft down to 
the sea in ships, and seen the wonders of 
the Lord in the great deep, are unwilling 
to settle for any length of time on shore, 
be the apparent inducements what they 
may. 

Jansen had promised himself one whole 
year’s rest amidst the quiet grandeur 
and beauty of his native mountain-land, 
but even before autumn came _ his 
expedition was ready for sea. 

But not to be too “ previous,” I should 
tell you that Frank’s mother and sister 
had been included in that summer 
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invitation, and very much indeed did all 
enjoy it. 

I should tell you, also, that the interest 
which Frank's sister took at first in her 
brother's friend, Tom, deepened during the 
summer into something far more lasting, 
and that just three years after this, on 
returning—a successful man and captain 
of one of Jansen’s ships—from the Ant- 
pictic seas, he led Miss Hardinge to the 

tar. 
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Better late than never, and though seven 
long years passed away before Frank had 
the dream of his youth come true, it 
was realised at last, and Hardinge Hall 
was restored to his mother ; and here his 
sister, too, used to dwell when Tom was 
far away at sea. 

Good-bye, reader, and luck to you. I 
would have you remember that this 


world was made to be ruled over by the 
brave, the nervous, and energetic. 
Whatever a man dares he may do. 


Yes, and there is plenty to do in this 
world, too, overcrowded though the 
phlegmatic and the lazy may choose to 
call it—plenty to do for the lad who 
cares to do it, and who cuts out his own 
career, and courageously adheres thereto. 

The beacon-light of success may shine 
far ahead of you, and stormy seas may lie 
between; heed them not, boys—put your 
hand to the wheel ; be true to yourself, to 
your country, and your God, and—you 
will reach it. 


<=2 D> aren 


TIE LONELY 


Author 


[ses left to his own resources, our hero 

proceeded to consider, with a reso- 
lute coolness worthy of his famous uncle, 
the strange situation in which he found 
himself; and he quickly made up his 
mind that his position—though most 
people would have thought it serious 
enough-—was not so very hopeless after all, 
and, at all events, infinitely better than 
that from which he had escaped only a 
fow weeks before. 

From famine—his worst peril on that 
occasion—he had nothing to fear now, 
for he knew the schooner to be well 
supplied with food and water. Moreover, 
instead of being in a tiny boat, which 
any large wave would hide completely, 
he was now on a good-sized vessel, which 
could be sighted miles away by any ship 
that happened to pass; and that one 
would pass ere long was certain enough, 
close as he now was to the West Indian 
Islands, and right in the track of the 
countless vessels that were constantly 
crossing and re-crossing the Atlantic. As 
to the risk of being attacked by the fell 
disease that had mown down so many 
of his companions, the fact of his having 
been proof against it so long gave him 
fair ground for hoping that he might 
escape it altogether. 

Cyril's first care (as may be supposed) 
was to get rid of the dead bodies, which 
was easier said than done; for, even if 
he could have made up his mind to risk 
infection by taking hold of them, his single 
strength would have been quite unequal 
to the task of carrying sevcral full-grown 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—SAILING WITH THE DEAD. 


men to the side one after another, and 
flinging them into the sea. But he was 
not to be casily baffled. Bethinking 
himself of the movable part of the bul- 
warks, which could be thrown back to 
adinit the passage of cargo, he unbolted 
and removed it, and then, fixing a boat- 
hook in the clothing of the nearest corpse, 
he dragged it to the gap, and plunged it 
into the water; and in this manner, one 
by one, he disposed of them all. 

This done, the bold lad breathed more 
freely; and his next proceeding was to 
clamber up into the maintop, in the 
hope of being able to espy a distant sail. 

Long and carnestly did he gaze 
around him, and at length he thought he 
could descry, far to the southward, not a 
sail, but something else quite as good— 
the smoke of a distant steamer ! 

Now for it! Cyril scurried down the 
rigging agaist, flew to the signal-locker, 
and, rummaging out o tattered union- 
jack from the bundle of flags, lost no 
time in hoisting it upside down, as a sig- 
nal of distress; but to his great chagrin, 
instead of fluttering out fair and full, it 
hung lifelessly down, there not being 
even wind enough to spread it. 

Which way was the steamer heading ? 
All now depended upon that; and the 
boy darted down below like an acrobat, 
in quest of the captain's telescope. 

But at the door of the berth he stopped 
short, as if turned to stone. 

From the gloom within a face looked 
out at Inm, dim at first, then more and 
more distinct, as if shaping itself out of 


the darkness—a dead, livid, rigid face, 
with shrunken features and_ sightless 
eyes, while the lips, drawn back convul- 
sively from the sharp white teeth, lighted 
up the frozen lifelessness of the whole 
countenance with a kind of horrible 
laugh. 

So unexpected and so frightful wa- 
this sudden apparition, that for once 
Cyril fairly lost his nerve, and leaned 
back against the door, trembling from 
head to foot. 

But in another moment the simple ex- 
planation of this weird mystery flashed 
upon his mind. It was the dead captain. 
who, forgotten by the crew in the cor- 
fusion of their headlong flight. had beer 
jeft lying as he had breathed his last. 

But this discovery only substituted for 
our hero's visionary terrors other aud 
more real apprehensions. How was it 
to dispose of this corpse, which seemed 
to his excited fancy to be already tainting 
the air with death? Hecould not draz 
it up the ladder with the boathook, and 
as for touching it with his hands. the 
dread of the horrible contagion whicl 
had turned the whole ship into a tomi 
was quite sufficient to deter him fro:. 
that. What was to be done? 

Then suddenly he recollected that a 
vessel trading to Africa and the Wes 
Indies must certainly have some pori- 
on her lower deck large enough for this 
purpose, otherwise no one could remai! 
below at all in the tropical seas. In th: 
dim light it was some time ere he ev 
find what he sought; but he did s 


last, and with some difficulty, and much 
inward repugnance, the dread task was 
aaccomphshed. 

Ha! what was this strange, foul, sick- 
ening odour, which suddenly made him 
feel sick and faint ? Could there still be 
amore dead below, whom he had not yet 
discovered ? But no—that was impossi- 
dle, for the whole ship’s company, living 
or dead, were now accounted for. What 
could it be ? 

Just then the sinking sun flamed 
through the port that he had just opened, 
and its blood-red glow lighted up a dark, 
square opening close to his feet, and 
streamed far down into the black 
recesses. 

And what did Cyril behold there ? 

For an instant he hoped that his eyes 
had deceived him; but no—he saw only 
too truly. His uncle had described such 
things to him too often for him not to 
recognise at a glance the ghastly meaning 
of these strong bulkheads, these iron ring- 
bolts, these transverse bars, and the rusty 
chains that clung to them. He was 
looking down into the hold of a slave- 
ship! 

For one moment a spasm of horror and 
loathing turned him so faint that he 
could hardly stand; and then, with a 
convulsive effort, he sprang away, flew 
up the ladder, and darted out upon the 
deck like a madman. 

This, then, was the mysterious cargo 
that had been landed in darkness and 
silence—this the meaning of that blood- 
chilling death-cry which had startled him 
at midnight! 

“Ugh!” said he, with a shiver of 
disgust; ‘fancy my having been all this 
while aboard a slaver/ I’ve heard Uncle 
Reggie say that the slave-trade is going 
on still on the sly in Africa, bet I never 
dreamed of finding it out here, under the 
very noses of English vessels. Pah! I 
shan't sleep a wink to-night—I feel as if 
I could never sleep soundly again !”” 

In truth, it was long ere he regained his 
wonted coolness, and longer still ere he 
could force himself to descend once more 
into the haunted gloom below. But do it 
he must, to close the port which he had 
left open; for he had seen the limp sails 
overhead suddenly give a long, lazy heave, 
and he knew that the wind was coming 
at last. 

This done, he came hastily on deck 
again, and looked around him. 

The sun was setting, and its last splen- 
dour lighted up the whole extent of the 
glassy sea, upon which no vessel was 
anywhere in sight; for the distant 
steamer had long since vanished, and, in 
the whirl of this new excitement, he had 
forgotten having ever seen her. For an 
instant he looked up doubtfully at the 
spread of white canvas above him, and 
then shook his head. 

“Better not,” he muttered; “I could 
never take ’em in by myself, and I 
should do more harm than good in try- 
ing it. Besides, she hasn't enough 
canvas set to overstrain her, unless it 
comes on a regular hurricane ; and then 
the sails would most likely blow away 
bodily.” 

His next proceeding was to lash the 
helm amidships—for no steering could 
avail him when he knew not in what 
direction to head—and then, recollecting 
that he had not eaten since noon, he 
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rummaged some food out of the galley, 
and made a pretence of supper, though 
his afternoon’s work had left him little 
appetite. 

But, as he had foreboded, there was 
no sleep for him at present. Too restless 
and excited even to think of lying down, 
he paced the moonlit deck on his solitary 
watch till long past midnight. ‘; 

Never before had Cyril felt nervous 
or timid; but now his nerves were so 
utterly unstrung, that, amid that dreary 
loneliness and ghostly silence, every 
sound made him start. The faint lap- 
ping of the water against the ship's side, 
the flap of the sails as they slowly filled 
out, the creaking of the spars above, the 
groaning of the timbers below, thrilled 
through him like the discharge of a 
cannon; and he hardly dared to look 
toward the mouth of the cabin hatch- 
way, lest he should suddenly see the 
dead captain's livid face and rayless eye 
rise slowly out of its black shadow into 
the spectral brightness of the moonlight. 
But at length weariness began to over- 
power him in spite of himself; and 
throwing himself on his bed, dressed as 
he was, he slept a broken and feverish 
sleep for three or four hours. 

He was aroused by the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel, which he found 
driving wildly over a stormy sea_ that 
had been smooth as glass a few hours 
before, for during the night the light 
breeze had grown into a strong wind, and 
was fast rising to an actual gale. The 
sails were bulgingas if they would crack, 
and the deck was already all awash from 
a pelting shower of spray. 

But Cyril troubled himself little about 
all this, and just as little about the 
ominous darkening of the sky, amid 
the leaden gloom of which not a gleam 
of sunlight was to be seen. 

“ Provided I could get ashore alive,” 
said he, “I shouldn't mind being ship- 
wrecked one bit—anything to get away 
from this horrible vessel.” 

All that day, and all the next night, 
the schooner drove before the gale, which 
at length became so violent that Cyril 
was fain to cast off the lashings of the 
helm, and set himself in earnest to keep 
the vessel from getting “ broadside on” 
to the raging sea ; but presently a furious 
jerk disabled the steering-gear, and left 
him helpless. 

A few minutes later a fierce gust tore 
the foretopsail clean out of the bolt 
ropes, and flung it into the sea far away 
to leeward. The other quickly followed, 
and the doomod vessel, now completely 
unmanageable, drifted helplessly onward, 
Cyril knew not whither. 

The second night was even more 
sleepless than the first, for just before 
sunset the sight of one or two flat 
sandy islets in the distance (closely re- 
sembling those which he had already 
seen) had warned him that he was once 
more among the West Indian “keys,” 
upon one of which he might reasonably 
sooner or later apprehend being run 
aground. 

The night was black as pitch, without 
one glimpse of either moon or star 
through the rushing storm-clouds that 
came sweeping across the sky; but just 
before dawn (though he could see 
nothing) the boy's quick ear detected, 
amid the howling of the storm and the 
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roar of the sea, a sound which no one 
who has heard it even once can ever 
mistake—the deep, hoarse growl of 
breakers on a lee shore! 

The sound appeared to come from no 
great distance; and, sure enough, as the 
daylight strengthened, Cyril’s anxious 
glance discerned through the pelting spray 
and driving rain—dimly at first, but with 
ever-growing distinctness—the loom of 
land! 

Land it was beyond a doubt—to all 
appearance low and flat, and lying right 
ahead of the helpless schooner, which, at 
the rate at which she was now driving, 
must ere long strike full upon it, and in 
all probability go to pieces at once. 

But Cyril faced the danger as befitted 
the nephew and pupil of the boldest Eng- 
lishman alive. This was not his first 
experience of shipwreck ; and moreover, 
haunted as he still was by the frightful 
discovery that he had recently made, he 
was ready to w lcome even this deadly 
peril as a timely diversion to his own 
gloomy thoughts. 

The wind had now begun to fall, 
though the sea went higher than ever; 
but the brave lad (though he could hardly 
stand upon the rocking, reeling deck) 
made his preparations for the final 
struggle as coolly and carefully as ever. 
He fastened a lifebuoy securely round 
his body—he buttoned up a tin of pre- 
served meat in one pocket, and his water- 
flask in the other—he tightened the 
fastenings that bound his cap on his head 
—and then, planting himself just abaft 
the foremast, and taking a firm grasp of 
a stay, he awaited the end. 

On went the doomed ship, plunging 
and leaping as if mad with terror at what 
lay before her—nearer—nearer—nearer 
still. And now the fatal sands loomed out 
terribly plain just ahead of her—and now 
her bow was among the gnashing breakers 
—and now came a tremendous shock, 
which would have flung Cyril bodily 
overboard, had he not grasped the 
friendly stay with both hands. The 
vessel rebounded—struck again more 
violently than before—and then heeled 
right over, while at the same moment 
both masts went by the board with a 
deafening crash, and wave after wave 
came thundering over the trembling hull 
like a waterfall. 

But Cyril had watched his chance, and 
as a huge billow came tumbling in, he 
leaped upon the bulwarks, and plunged 
into the sea. 

So well had he timed his leap, that 
instead of being overwhelmed by the 
great wave, he was borne aloft on its 
crest, and whirled toward the shore with 
the rush of an express train. The 
moment he felt firm ground beneath 
him, he dug his hands and feet into the 
sand, and held on with all his might, 
knowing that the backward rush of the 
spent wave would be terrific, and might 
sweep him out to sea again if he failed to 
resist it. 

The rush came, and, in spite of his 
utmost efforts, he was dragged several 
feet backward, and his hands sawed 
along the sand till the blood oozed from 
every finger-tip. But theinstant he found 
himselt tree of the water, he scrambled 
to his teet and struggled forward again. 

He could not, however, escape the rush 
of the succeeding wave, which flung him 
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down like an infant, and tumbled 
him over and over. But it had swept 
him still farther up the beach ere it 
subsided; and before another billow 
could reach him he was safe on dry 
land. 

“Thank God!" said Cyril fervently, 
as he looked back upon the wild waters 
from which he had so narrowly escaped, 
in the midst of which the broken spars 
of the ill-fated vessel were tossing about 
like straws. 

The boy's first care was to satisfy 
himself that his flask and meat-tin were 
safe; and, finding both unharmed, he 
went forward to survey the islet on which 
he had been cast. 

It was evidently of no great extent, for 
the sea was visible on every side of it but 
one, where a thick belt of dark-green 
undergrowth bounded the view. Except 
this central mass of thickets, the “ key ” 
had no vegetation beyond a few tall palms 
that stood like sentinels along the flat, 
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straggling shore—presenting, in fact, the 
same singular alternation of bare sand 
with impenetrable jungle as the first 
island touched at by the schooner!  .- 

Seeing this, the lad made at once for 
the thickets, wishing to find some shelter 
from the wind and rain; for (as usual in 
such cases) now that the excitement of 
his marvellous escape had begun to pass 
away, the exhaustion caused by his sleep- 
less night, and subsequent violent exer- 
tions, and the growing numbness produced 
by the sweep of the gale through his wet 
clothes, were making themselves felt in 
earnest. 

But ere he could reach the edge of the 
jungle, the nearest bushes shook and 
parted, and forth stepped a figure whose 
aspect struck even the brave English boy 
with secret dismay. 

It was a tall man in the tattered rem- 
nant of a European dress, whose matted 
hair and beard waved in a shaggy black 
mane from beneath the palm-leaf that 


was twisted round his head in place of 
acap. Though gaunt as a skeleton, his 
every movement showed a tiger-like 
suppleness that betokened a strength and 
agility beyond that of ordinary men ; and 
there was a sullen gleam in his large. 
black, hollow eyes which made Cymil's 
heart sink as he saw it. 

As the stranger caught sight of the ad- 
vancing boy, an ominous frown darkened 
his haggard features, and, striding men- 
acingly forward, he shouted, or rather 
screamed : 

“ Who are you, who presume to disturb 
my seclusion? This island has been my 
home for a hundred years, and I am 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
America!" A 

Then the full horror of this new perii 
burst upon the hapless boy like a thunder- 
clap. The man with whom he was thus 
left alone and unarmed upon a desert 
island was a madman ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroitp AVERY, 


Author of ® The School's Honour,” “ An Uld Boy's Yarns,” etc., ete. 


A’ this story is to be a history of the Triple 

Alliance, and not of the Birches, it will 
be necessary to pass over many things which 
happened at the preparatory school, in order 
that full justice may be done to the import- 
ant parts played by our three friends in an 
epoch of strange and stirring events at Ron- 
leigh College. 

Diggory, by the daring exploit described in 
the previous chapter, won all hearts; and 
instead of being looked upon as a new boy, 
was regarded quite as an old and trusty 
comrade. Acton displayed marked favour 
towards the Triple Alliance, and was even 
more friendly with Diggory and Jack Vance, 
than with his room and class mates, Shaw 
and Morris. 

The Philistines seemed, for the time being, 
paralysed by the humiliation of their mud 
bath, and for many months there was a com- 
plete cessation from hostilities. 

It was perhaps only natural that, in time 
of peace, a brave knight like Acton should 
turn his thoughts from war to love-making, 
and therefore I shall make no excuse for re- 
lating a little experience of his, which must 
be introduced as a prelude to the account of 
the formation of the famous supper club. 

At the very commencement of the summer 
term, it was plain to everybody that something 
was wrong with the Dux; he seemed to take 
no interest in the doings of his companions 
in the playground, and only once roused 
himself sufficiently to bang Cross with a 
leg-guard for bowling awful wides at cricket. 

At length, one afternoon, Diggory and Jack 
Vance on entering the ched found him sitting 
on the carpenter's bench, with his chin rest- 
ing in his hand, and a most ferocious expres- 
sion on his face. 

“ Hallo! what's up? ” 

Acton stared blankly at the newcomers 
until the question had been repeated ; then he 
sat up and straightened his back with the air 
of one who has made a great resolve. 

“J don’t mind telling you two,” he said. 
“ You know I’ve said before that I meant some 
day to propose to Miss Eleanor. Well,” he 
added, stabbing the bench with the gimlet, 
“Tm going to do it.” 
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“T've saved five and ninepence,”’ continued 
the speaker, “to buy a ring with, but I can’t 
make up my mind whether I'd better speak 
or write to her. What do you think?” 

“T should say,” answered Diggory, after a 
monient’s though that the best thing would 
be to toss up for it 

“Allright; have you got a coin?” 

“No, but I think I've got a brass button. 
Yes, here it is; now then, front you speak, 
and back you write. There you are—it's a 
letter!” 

“Well, now,” said Acton, getting off the 
bench and sticking his hands deep in his 
trouser pockets, “ what had I better say? I 
shall be fifteen in August; I thought I'd tell 
her my age, and say I didn't mind weiting.” 

“T believe it’s the girl who always says 
that,” answered Jack Vance, kicking a bit of 
wood into a corner. 

“ Then again, I don’t know how to begin. 
Would you say‘ Dear Miss Eleanor,’ or ‘ Dear 
Miss Welsby’? I think‘ Dear Eleanor’ sounds 
rather cheeky.” 

“T'll tell you what I should do,” answered 
Diggory, who seemed to have a great idea of 
letting the fates decide these matters: ‘I 
should write ‘em all three on slips of paper 
and then draw one.” 

“ Well, I'm going to write the letter in prep. 
this evening, and let her have it to-morrow. 
Did you notice I gave her a flower this 
morning, and she stuck it in her dress?” 

“Yes, but fellows are often doing that,” 
answered Jack Vance, “and she always wears 
them, either in her dress, or stuck up some- 
how under her brooch.” 

“ Oh, but this was a white rose, and a white 
rose means something, though I don't know 
what. At all events, she'll have the letter 
to-morrow, and I'll tell you fellows when I 
give it her, only of course you mustn’t breathe 
a word to anyone else.” 

“ All right: we won’t,” answered Diggory, 
“ except old Mugford, because he’s one of the 
Allia :ce, and we’ve sworn not to have any 
secrets from each other, and he won't 
split.” 

That evening the Triple Alliance lay awake 
until a late hour discussing the situation. 


Mugford’s opening comment was certainly 
worth recording : 

“hope she'll accept him.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, because if she does, I should think 
old Welsby ’ll give us a half-holiday.” 

It was evident at breakfast, to those wha 
were in the know, that Acton was prepared 
for the venture. He was wearing a clean 
collar and new necktie, and ate only four 
pieces of bread and butter, besides his bacon. 

“He's shown me the letter,” whispered 
Diggory to Jack Vance, “ only I promised I 
wouldn’t say what was in it; but it ends up 
with a piece of poetry as long as this table ! ” 

After morning school was the time agrecd 
upon for the Dux to cast the die which was 
to decide his future; and as soon as the 
classes were dismissed, Jack Vance and 
Diggory met him by appointment in one 
corner of the garden. 

“I've done it,” he said, looking awfully 
solemn—“ she was in the hall, and I gave it to 
her as I came out. I say, how many t’s are 
there in attachment?” 

Jack Vance thought one, Diggory said two ; 
and the company then relapsed into silence 
and stood with gloomy looks upon their faces, 
as though they were waiting to take part in 
a funeral procession. 

At length a voice from the house was 
heard calling, “ Fred! Fred Acton!” The 
Dux turned a trifle pale, but, pulling himself 
together, marched off with a firm step to 
learn his fate. 

“She called him Fred,” murmured Dig- 
gory ; “ that sounds hopeful.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” answered Jack 
Vance; ‘ Miss Eleanor always calls fellows by 
their Christian names. ‘ There’s one thing,” 
he added after a few moments’ thought—“ if 
she’d cut up rough over the letter she might 
have called him Mr. Acton. Hallo, here he 
comes!” As he spoke Acton emerged from 
the house, and came down the path towards 
them ; his straw-hat was tilted forward over 
his eyes, and his cheeks were glowing like the 
ted glass of adark-roomlamp. Hesauntered 
along, kicking up the gravel with the toe of 
his boot. 


“Well, what happened?” inquired Jack 
Vance. 

No answer. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Diggory; 
“* what did she say?” 

“Why, this!” answered the other, in a 
voice trembling with suppressed emotion— 
*«she said I was a silly boy, and—and—gave 
ane a lump of cake!” 

If anyone else had done it, the probability 
is, Acton would have slain them on the spot ; 
Diggory opened his eyes and mouth wide, 
and then exploded with laughter. ‘Oh my!” 
he gasped, “I shall die, I know I shall! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Acton eyed him for a moment with a look 
of indignant astonishment, then he began to 
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smile, Jack Vance commenced to chuckle, and 
very soon all three were laughing in concert. 

“ Well, I think it’s rather unfeeling of you 
fellows,” said the rejected suitor ; “I can tell 
you I’m jolly cut up about it.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” answered Diggory, 
“but I couldn’t help laughing. Cheer up; 
why, think, you won't have to get the ring 
now, so you can do what you like with that 
five and ninepence you saved! Why, it’s 


worth being refused to have five and nine- 
pence to spend in grub!” 

“ Ah, Diggy!” said the other, shaking his 
head in a mournful manner, “ wait till you’re 
as old as Iam; when you're close on fifteen 
you'll think differently about love and all that 
sort of thing.” 
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As has already been hinted, it was the 
failure of this attempt on the part of the Dux 
to win the heart and hand of Miss Eleanor 
that indirectly brought about the formation of 
the famous supper club. About a week after 
the events happened which have just been de- 
scribed, Acton invited the Triple Alliance to 
meet the “ House of Lords ” in the work shed, 
to discuss an important scheme, which, he 
said, had been in his mind for some days past ; 
and the door having been locked to exclude 
outsiders, he commenced to unfold his project 
as follows: 

“I've been thinking, that during the 
summer term, and while the weather’s warm, 
our two rcoms might form a supper club. 
We'd hold it say once a week, when pocket- 
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money is given out, and have a feed together ; 
one time in your room, and the next in ours, 
after everyone’s gone to bed. You know I 
saved some money at the beginning of the 
term to buy an engagement-ring with, but I 
don't want it now, so I’m going to spend the 
tin in grub, and if you like I'll stand the 
first feed.” 

There was a murmur expressive of appro- 
bation at this generous offer, mingled with 
sympathy for the unhappy circumstance 
which gave rise to it, and which was now an 
open secret. 

“Oh!” said Shaw, “that’s a grand idea. 
I know my brother Bob, who’s at a big school 
at Lingmouth, told me that he and some other 
chaps formed a supper club and held it in his 
study ; it’s by the sea, and they used to go out 
and catch shrimps, and they only had one 
old coffee-pot that they used to boil over 
the gas, so they cooked the shrimps in it first, 
and made the coffee after. One night they 
only had time to heat it up once, and so they 
boiled the shrimps in the coffee, and Bob says 
they didn’t taste half bad, and that they 
always used to do it after, to save time.” 

“Well, I propose that we have one,” cried 
Morris. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Acton was elected president, and by way of 
recognising the mutual interest of the Triple 
Alliance, Jack Vance was appointed to act as 
secretary, and it was decided to hold the first 
banquet on the following night. 

“We can buy the grub to-morrow,” said 
Acton; ‘but there’s one thing we ought to 
fetch to-day, and that is, I thought we might 
have, say, six bottles of ginger-beer, and then 
each man must take his own up to bed with 
him this evening, and hide it away in his 
box, or in one of his drawers.” 

This was accordingly done, and as it hap- 
pened, was the cause of the only disaster 
which attended the formation of the club. 
For the first week in June the weather was 
unusually hot; a candle left all day in the 
“ Main-Top” was found drooping out of the 
perpendicular, and when the Triple Alliance 
retired to rest, their bedroom felt like an oven. 
They were just dozing off to sleep, when all 
three were suddenly startled by a muffled 
bang somewhere close tothem. In an instant 
they were sitting up in bed, rubbing their eyes 
with one hand, and grasping their pillows 
with the other. 

“Look out, they're coming!” whispered 
Jack Vance, “ wasn’t that something hit the 
door?” 

“It sounded as if something fell on the 
floor,” answered Diggory ; “1 wonder if any- 
thing’s rolled off either of the washstands.” 

Jack Vance reconnoitred the passage while 
Diggory and Mugford examined the room, 
but nothing could be found to account for the 
disturbance. 

“It must have been the fellows in the 
‘Main-Top.’ I expect they dropped a book, 
or upset a chair; don’t let’s bother about it 
any more.” 

The following morning, however, the mys- 
tery was explained. The boys were hastily 
putting on their clothes, when Mugford, w1.o 
had just thrown aside a dirty collar, gave vent 
toan exclamation of dismay, which attracted 
the attention of his two con pe tions. 

“Hallo! what’s up?” 

“ Why, look here! If this beastly bottle of 
ginger-beer hasn’t gone and burst in the 
middle of my box!” 

The first meeting of the supper club was a 
great success. However Acton and his noble 
friends had managed to smuggle upstairs, 
under their jackets, a pork-pie, a plum-cake, 
a bag of tarts, and a pound of biscuits, was a 
feat which, as Jack Vance remarked, “ beat 
conjuring.” 

Shortly after m‘dnight, the Triple Alliance 
wended their way to the“ House of Lords,” 
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where they found the three other members 
quite ready to commence operations. The 
good things were spread out on the top of a 
chest of drawers, and the company ranged 
themselves round on the available chairs 
and two adjacent beds, and commenced to 
enjoy the repast. 

“ Ah, well,” sighed Acton, with his mouth 
full of pork-pie, “I’m rather glad for some 
things that I didn’t get engaged ; it must be 
rather a bore having to spend all your money 
in rings and that sort of thing, instead of in 
grub; though I really think I'd have given up 
grub for Miss Eleanor.”" 

“IT wonder,” said Morris, who was of a 
more prosaic disposition, ‘ how it is that it’s 
always much jollier having a feed when you 
ought not to, than at the proper time. For 
instance, eating this pork-pie ata table, with 
a knife, and fork, and plate, wouldn't be a 
quarter the fun it is having it like we're 
doing now; cutting it with a razor out of 
Acton’s dressing-case, and knowing that if 
we were cobbed we should get into a jolly 
row.” 

“Talking about rows over feeds,” said 
Acton, “ my brother John is at Ronleigh Col- 
lege, and I remember, soon after he went 
there, he said they had a great spree in his 
dormitory. One of the chaps had had a 
hamper sent him, and they smuggled the grub 
upstairs, and when they thought the coast was 
clear they spread a sheet on the floor, and 
laid out the grub as if it were ona table-cloth. 
The fellow who wa; standing treat was rather 
a swell in his way, and among other things 
he’d got his jam put out in a flat glass dish. 
It was a fine feed, and they'd just begun, 
when they heard some one coming. They'd 
only just got time to turn out the gas and 
jump into bed, before the door opened and 
in came one of the masters called Weston. 
Well, of course, they all pretended to be asleep, 
but the master had heard them scrambling 
about, and he walked in the dark up the 
aisle between the beds, saying, ‘ Who's been 
out of bed here?’ Then all of a sudden 
he stuck his foot into the glass jam-dish, 
and it slid along the floor, and down he came 
bang in the middle of all the spread. John 
said that when the gas was lit they couldn’t 
help laughing at old Weston; he'd rammed 
one elbow into a box of sardines, and there 
was a cheesecake stuck in the middle of his 
back ; but oh, there was a row, I can tell you!” 

This yarn produced others, and the time 
passed pleasantly enough, until full justice 
hai been done to the provisions, and hardly 
a crumb remained. 

“ Phew ! isn’t it hot?” said Diggory; “ let's 
open the window a bit. The moon must 
be full,” he continued, as he raised the 
sash, “it’s nearly as light as day. I can see 
all down the garden, and, hallo! quick, put 
the candle out!” 

Everyone started to his feet, and the light 
was extinguished in a moment. 

“What is it? what's the matter?" they all 
asked. 

“There's some one in the playground,” 
whispered Diggory, as the others crowded 
round him. ‘ You see the door at the bottom 
of the garden; well, just when I spoke, some 
one opened it and looked up at the house, 
and then shut it again. It must have been 
Blake, and he’s seen our light.” 

“It can’t be Blake,” answered Acton ; “ he’s 
gone to Fenley to play in a cricket match, 
and isn't coming back till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Old Welsby went to bed hours ago; and, 
besides, what should either of them want to 
be doing down there at this time of night ? 
You must have been dreaming. Diggy.” 

“No I wasn’t, I saw it distinctly; it must 
be old Blake ; he’s come home sooner than he 
expected, and I shouldn’t wonder if he isn’t 
going round by the road to take us by sur- 
prise.” 


“He can’t do that,” answered Actor. 
“ because I’ve got the key of the shed, and the 
door key’s hung up inside.” 

Acton remained watching at the window 
while the others hastily cleared away all 
traces of the feast; the Triple Alliance 
retired to their own room, and nothing further 
was heard or seen of the mysterious visitor. 

The next morning it was discovered that 
Mr. Blake had not returned from Fenley, and 
the five other members of the supper club 
were inclined to regard Diggory's vision of the 
midnight intruder as a sort of waking nigbt- 
mare, resulting from an overdose of cake and 
pork-pie. Two days later, Cross came into 
the schoolroom in a great state of excite. 
ment. 

“ Look here, you fellows,” he exclaimed ; 
“some one keeps taking away my things 
out of the shed, and not putting them back; 
last week I missed a saw and two chisels, and 
now that brace and nearly all the bits are 
gone; it’s a jolly shame!” 

Carpentering was Cross’s great hobby, and 
his collection of tools was an exceptionally 
good one, both as regards quantity and qual- 
ity. Everyone, however, denied having touched 
the things mentioned. A general search was 
made, but the missing articles could not be 
found, and at length the matter was reported 
to Mr. Welsby. 

The latter was evidently greatly displeased 
on hearing the facts of the case; as soon as 
dinner was over, he called the school together, 
and after standing for some moments in 
silence, frowning at the book he carried in his 
hand, said briefly : 

“With regard to these tools, there is a 
word which has never been used before in con- 
nection with any pupil at The Birches, and 
which I hope I may never have occasion to 
use again. I can hardly think it possible 
that we have a (thief in the house. I am 
rather inclined to imagine that some one has 
removed the things and hidden them away in 
joke ; if so, let me tell him that the joke has 
been allowed to go too far, and that unles: 
they are returned at once, a shadow of doubt 
will be cast upon the honour and integrity of 
all here present. It is impossible for sucl: 
large articles as a saw and a brace to be mis- 
laid or lost on such small premises as these. 
and I trust that before this evening you wi!) 
report to me that the things have been found. 
I have purposely allowed the key of the shed 
to remain in your own possession, feelinz 
certain that your behaviour as regards ea: 
other’s property would be in accordance 
with the treatment which one gentleman 
expects to receive from another. You may 


There was little in the nature of a jaw ir 
this address, and yet something in it caused 
everyone to leave the room in a state of great 
excitement. Acton and Jack Vance especially 
fairly boiled with wrath. 

“What old Welsby says is quite right” 
remarked the latter ; ‘and until those things 
are found, we may all be looked upon as 
thieves.” 

The search, however, proved fruitless ; and, 
what was worse, in turning over the contents 
of the shed, Acton discovered that a bull’s- 
eye lantern belonging to himself had dis- 
appeared from the shelf on which it usually 
stood; while Mugford declared that a box of 
compasses, which he had brought down a few 
days before to draw a pattern on a piece of 

‘d, was also missing. 

Directly after tea, Acton button-holed 
Diggory, and taking him aside said, “Look 
here, I’m in an awful rage about these things 
being prigged, because, of course, I’ve got the 
key of the shed; and didn’t you hear what 
old Welsby said about it? It looks uncom 
monly as if 1 were the thief. You remember 
what you said the other night when we had 
that feed, about seeing that man. D'you 


think there is anyone who comes here at 
night and steals things?” 

“Well, I’m certain I saw some one in the 
playground when I told you. It wasa man; 
but whether he comes regularly and goes into 
the shed, I don’t know, but I think we ought 
to be able to find out.” 

“How?” 


“Oh, some way or other; I'll tell you to- 


morrow.” 

That night, long after the rest of the house 
were asleep, the Triple Alliance lay awake 
engaged in earnest conversation ; and in the 
morning, as the boys were assembling for 
breakfast, Diggory touched Acton on the 
shoulderand whispered, “ I say, we've thought 
of a plan to find out if anyone goes into the 
shed at night.” 

“ Who's ‘ we’?” 

“Why, the Triple Alliance ; we thought it 
out between us. Sneak out of the house 
directly after evening prep., and meet me in 
the playground, and I'll show you what it 
is.”” 


At the time appointed, Acton ran down the 
path, and found Diggory waiting for him 
by the shed. 

* Look,” said the latter, “I’ve cut a little 
tiny slit with my knife in each door-post, 
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« Qay, boss, don’t you think it’s about time 

to turn out?” said Sam one morning 
a few weeks after the events took place 
which I have been narrating. “It's six 
o’clock, and Jim has about fried himself tu 
tinder as well as the breakfast with waiting 
on you.”” 

“ Six o’clock ! you don’t mean it!’ cried 
Caryll, jumping out of bed into the 
middle of the room, and beginning to hustle 
on his clothes. 

“Why, we promised old Rodgers to be 
over at his place by seven at the latest. I 
wish some of you had rousted me out a 
little earlier.” 

“ Wal, you see you had pretty tough work 
yesterday, and your muscles are not accus- 
tomed to the same strain as ours, so we 
thought we'd let you have an extra snooze. 
Not much harm done if Rodgers has to wait 
an hour.” 

“Hi! there!” called Caryll to the others, 
who were talking in the kitchen below. 
“Dump down the breakfast, Jim, and let 
Sequa get the bronchos ready! I'll be with 
you in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“ Right you are,” answered Jim, and im- 
mediately a great clatter of dishes ensued. 
He had been trying to make as little noixe as 
possible so as not to disturb his friend, for 
Jim's watchful devotion to Caryl] was almost 
womanly in its tender thoughtfulness. 

The individual to whom Caryl! had applied 
the term “ old Rodgers ” was not an old man 
in any sense of the word. 

He might have been about forty years of 
age—a tall athletic fellow whose easy motions 
and refined manners indicated that he had 
been reared among gentlefolks. Indeed, one 
could no! be long in his company without 
knowing that he was highly educated in 
addition to being well-bred. 

Like Caryll, he was a rancher, but he had 
to depen‘ entirely on his own personal ability; 
therefore, though experienced and able, his 
efforts to “run the show” without funds 
were more limited and less productive than 
those of our medical student. 
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about three feet from the ground, and I'm 
going to stretch this piece of black cotton 
between them. No one will see it, and if 
they go through the door, the thread will 
simply draw out of one of the slits without 
their noticing it, and we shall see that it’s 
been disturbed. Jack Vance says that when 
he’s been out shooting with his Guv’nor he’s 
seen the keeper put them across the paths 
in a wood to find out if poachers have been 
up them. Now unlock the door, and let's go 
inside.” 

In front of the bench, where the ground 
had been very muth trodden, there was a 
great deal of loose dust. Diggory went down 
on hie hands and knees, and producing an 
old clothes-brush from his pocket, swept 
about a square yard of the ground until the 
dust lay in a perfectly smooth surface. 

“ There,” he said, rising to his feet again ; 
“we'll do this, the last thing every night, 
and any morning if we find the cotton gone, 
we must look here for footprints, and then 
iy ought to be able totell if it's a man ora 

joy.’” 

“Dan’t you think we ought to tell Blake 
about that man you saw?”’asked Acton, as 
they walked back to the schoolroom. 

“Well, I don’t see how we can,” answered 


By ARGYLL AND JESSIE SAxBy. 


CHAPTER VI.—ROUGH ON THE KANCHER. 


Canadian colonists are generally ready to 
give each other a lift up the hill, and Rodgers 
could always depend on assistance from 
neighbours when he required help at the 
“round up” of his stock or in hunting 
strayed animals. He and Caryll had taken 
to each other immediately, and the older 
man, who lived alone in his shanty, found 
frequent pleasure in riding over to his young 
friend’s ranch, where the laughter and fun 
of the lads helped him a little to forget his 
own loneliness, which often made him a 
trifle melancholy. 

Under the spell of congenial company 
Rodgers would draw upon his immense fund 
of accomplishments and entertain the others 
with songs, or the story of one of his ad- 
ventures in the many parts of the west where 
he had travelled. He was the best of good 
company, and was always a welcome guest at 
the Caryll ranch. 

Rodgers had called on Bertie the day 
before, telling the chums of a serious loss 
which he had just experienced in the 
straying of twenty-five of his best horses 
from the home herd, and Caryll had 
immediately offered his services to assist in 
tracking the runaways. He had not been out 
before on an expedition of the sort, and was 
rather pleased at the opportunity Rodgers’ 
horses would give him for a rough ride 
in which there might be some fresh ex- 
periences. 

As they hurried through breakfast, Sam 
said, as he glanced through the open door 
where Sequa was standing with the horses, 
“Guess you'd better take the Nitchie with 
you, boys.” 

“ And leave you alone with all the hay to 
haul in from the stack to the stable-yard!” 
said Caryll ; while Jim remarked: 

“I thought you had quite taken to Sequa, 
Sam, and now it seems yon are anxious to rid 
yourself of his company.” 

“The coon ain't so bad as most of his 
kind,” answered Sam, “though I'll allow 
we haven’t froze to each other yet. But I 
was thinking that he would be of use to you 
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Diggory. “ Tne first thing he'll ask will be 
‘Who saw him ?’ [shall say, ‘I did’ ; and then 
he’ll want to know how I saw the playground 
door from my bedroom window, which looks 
out on the road; and then the fat’ll be in 
the fire, and it'll all come out about that 
supper.’’ 

Regularly every evehing, as soon as sup- 
per was over, the two boys stole down into 
the playground to set their trap, but when 
morning came there was no sign of the shed 
having been entered. This went on for 
nearly a month, but still no result. 

“T don't think it’s any good bothering about 
it any more,” said Acton ; “ the thief doesn’t 
mean to come again.” 

“Well, we'll set it to-night,’ answered 
Diggory, “ and that shall be the last time.” 

The following morning, Acton was saun- 
tering towards the playground, when Diggory 
came running up the path in a great state of 
excitement. ‘I say ! the cotton’s gone.” 

Acton rushed down, unlocked the door of 
the shed, and went inside. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, as Diggory fol- 
lowed ; “it is some man; look at these foot- 
prints, and hobnailed boots into the bar- 
gain!” 

(To be continued.) 
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OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


in the hunt; these bronchos have a way of 
splitting up, if anything frightens or attracts 
some of them, and you might have to divide 
your party. You two have no experience in 
this sort of work, but an Indian’s born with a 
knowledge of horseflesh and its ways. That 
boy will scent a horse better than the oldest 
white rancher in the universe. Tell Rodgers 
that, if he'll take my advice, he'll go with 
Jim in one direction, and send you with the 
var—the red coon in another, and you 
can meet at certain stages. That's the best 
way to go to work in a pleasure trip of this 
sort.”” 

“All right, Sam. Sequa, bring another 
horse for yourself,” Bertie called out. “ Say, 
Jim,” as he buckled a pair of silver-plated 
spurs to the heels of bis top boots, “ you 
might see if Sequa has got everything ship- 
shape. We'll need a couple of camp-blankets 
tied on behind each saddle, and picket 
ropes—don't forget them on any account! 
Rodgers said that he could give us every- 
thing but ropes and blankets.” 

“What more will you need than that 
same?” quoth Sam, as he stood in the door- 
way and critically surveyed the horses which 
Jim had hitched to the fence rail while he 
overhauled their riding-gear in following 
Bertie's instructions. “I guess if you've got 
blankets and ropes you’ve got about all you 
want, going after the tails of bronchos in a 
peaceable country. P’raps you would like 
to have a feather-bed or two with you in case 
of cold at night, or even a few easy chairs 
and a piano?” 

“T suppose Rodgers meant grub when he 
said ‘ everything else,’ replied Caryll. “ We 
can't pick up bread and cheese on the 
prairie.” 

“Heaps of prairie chicken,” said Sam 
briefly. 

“Ah, that reminds me, I'll take a shot- 
gun; it might come in handy,” and Caryll 
took down the weapon from its rack, and 
buckled on his cartridge-belt as he left the 
house. 

“Good luck!” called Sam as the three 
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rode down the trail. They were in all that 
exuberance of spirits which the fresh 
prairie breeze and clear sunny skies pro- 
duce. 

“Isn’t this a long chalk better than city life 
at home, Jim?” asked Bertie, looking with 
utmost satisfaction at his chum, who had 
changed wonderfully in a few months. The 
new hope as well as the new life had wrought 
a marvel in Jim’s appearance. Brown and 
healthy, with good flesh on him, he looked 
wholly different from the “bleached bag 0” 
banes,” as he would call his old Edinburgh 
self. 

“T wonder anybody can be wicked here,” 
was Jim’s answer, and Caryll said, “ Plenty 
of elbow-room keeps folk from knocking 
ageinst each other. Just think, if I were ia 
Edinburgh instead of here, I would probably 
be only beginning to think of getting out of 
bed, instead of enjoying the fresh air like 
this” 

“ Yes, and if the change of life is different to 
you, how much greater must the difference be 
tome? Why,I can scarcely believe some- 
times that it’s all true, and I get half afraid 
to shut my eyes for fear I shall fall asleep, 
only to wake up and find it a dream.” 

“only wish all dreams were one quarter 
as real, and one quarter as jolly,’ laughed 
Bertie ; “then we would have rattling good 
times, and no mistake. But I think on the 
whole we do have a pretty good time of it, eb 
Jim? We are our own ‘bosses’; we do our 
own cooking, and we eat what we like, with- 
out having any landladies prigging our jam. 
If we want a holiday we take one, or if we 
choose to work nobody laughs at us for doing 
too much, and nobody scolds at us for doing 
too little. At the same time I don’t suppose 
it would do for every fellow to be on his own 
hook the way we are. But I think we are 
quite capable of looking after ourselves— 
what say you?” 

“ Pretty near!” was the reply, laconic and 
expressive. “But there are some out west 
here with whom the plan doesn’t seem to 
work over well, and, do you know, I some- 
times think that our friend Rodgers is one 
of that sort. Has it never struck you that 
way?” 

“Yes, Ihave thought so. Poor chap, he 
has gone through the mill in his day.” 

“Well, but he leads a straight enough life 
now,” Jim murmured, “and surely a man is 
never too old to retrieve. Perhaps it is 
harder to do when one is no longer young 
and hasn’t a chum at his back.” 

“Hist!” Sequa suddenly exclaimed, 
sliding from his horse in the swift, silent 
manner so peculiar to the Indians, while 
with the bridle over his arm he walked 
around, peering at a number of confused 
marks on the turf. 

“ What is it?” Caryll asked. 

“ Horses, many horses been here, and Red 
Men.” 

“I suppose some Indians '‘ have been 
camping in this part,” said Jim. 

“No camp—hunt! Red Man creep near 
horses—throw lasso—lead some—drive some 
—away, away fast.” 

“Sounds like horse stealing,’ Bertie re- 
marked, and Sequa’s glittering eyes full of 
intelligence answered that the supposition 
was right in his belief. 

“If that’s the case. Rodgers may whistle 
for his herds!’ exclaimed Jim; but his 
friend, quickening specd, replied. “ Not at.all, 
we'll have them back sure enough; so let's 
get ahead, boys.” 

Off they went at a brisk canter; but though 
they rode fast they had already learned to 
guide their horses skilfully so as to avoid the 
danger-badger-holes which are half hidden 
by the long valley grass, and are often death 
tra; s to both rider and steed. 

‘fter some hard riding they reached the 
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ranch known in cowboy vernacular as 

“ Rodgers’ Shak,’ and they found the pro- 

prietor of the house comfortably seated on 

the top of a large water-barrel by the door 
and ready waiting for his visitors. He was 
beguiling the time by trolling out.a light 
ranch song: 

«For there's only one T priz 
he has sweet and honest eyes, 

We're a happy and a carc-for-nothing pair ; 
Oh, her hair is soft and gloss 
And her name is simply * Flossy, 

She's my darling is my little broneho mare !" 


“You take things eacy,” cried Caryll, as 
the three rode up to the shanty. 

“ And so do you, my boy! I guess the sun 
don’t get up as spry at your place as he 
does down here,” was the significant reply. 

“Oh yes, he does,” retorted Bertie in the 
same kantering tone. ‘“ But you see we have 
work to do before we can afford to be idle.” 

“Don’t you believe him,” Jim joined in. 
“He is just about an hour out of bed, and 
would have been there yet if Sam had not 
roused him.” 

“ Ah, well, it doesn’t make much difference 
anyhow. I’m glad that you thought to 
bring the Indian boy, though. It was well 
considered, for they’re nuts on this work.” 

“ That was Sam's idea,” said Caryll ; and 
then he told Rodgers what they had seen 
and conjectured on the way. 

“I half suspected as much,” Rodgers 


remarked. “I’ve seen a few Indians sneak- 
ing around of late. I hope the boy is to be 
trusted?” 


“Oh yes!” Bertie exclaimed, and was 
rewarded with a grateful look from Sequa. 

Rodgers was dressed in the typical western 
costume of leather riding-breeches, navy 
blue flannel shirt, cartridge-belt, and broad- 
brimmed cowboy hat. His skin was beauti- 
fully bronzed, his beard and moustache 
neatly trimmed. but his face had lost none 
of its intellectual refinement, and though he 
had adopted many of the very catching idioms 
of the country in his speech, his voice was at 
once cultured and pleasing. 


Ina very short time the party was ready 
for the journey, Rodgers driving in a buck- 
boerd containing a small tent and the other 
necessaries of a camp-out, and his saddle- 
horse trotting quite happily and independently 
alongside. 

“Will she go loose like that?’? Caryll 
asked in surprise at seeing the animal troi 
so contentedly by the buckboard, and 
Rodgers smiling, sang in reply : 

«There ain’t no gal like my gal, an’ that’s 
a fact you bet: 

“* For there’s only one I prize, 
She has sweet and honest eyes.’ ” 

“T say,” Bertie interrupted, “suppose 
the Indians really went off with your horses, 
what do you purpose doing?” 

“ Getting on their trail and recovering my 
lost property, of course,” was the cool and 
concise reply. 

“ But—won’t there be—won’t they make 
a row?” 

“Possibly, and so will we! Now that I 
think of it, they’ve done a pretty cute thing 
‘They carried off the beasts that I bought 
quite lately, and of course hadn’t got my mark 
on them yet.” 

“ But you can identify your property ?” 

“ After a fashion—not perhaps so as to 
satisfy an English judge and jury, but in a 
way quite convincing enough to make an 
Indian conclude that he had best give them 
up,” and Rodgers significantly patted the re- 
volver-case which hung from his cartridge- 
belt. 

“T hope it won’t be that way.” 

“A threat will be quite enough,” answered 
Rodgers. “But I expect we shall have no 
trouble to speak of if we once get on the 
proper track. Should we make up on the 
thieves—and I strongly believe now that the 
horses did not leave the home herd of their 
own free will—they will probably say thai 
they found the animals strayed and were 
keeping them till they were claimed. I have 
had dealings with their kind, and heard the 
old excuses many a time before this.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINES. 


By Freperick A. Forster. 


PART V. 


O™ last illustration shows Merryweathers’ 
latest steam fire-engine in use by the 
London Fire Brigade. The firm, which is two 
hundred and two years old, having been 


started about 1694 by the predecessors and rc- 
latives of the present family, has built engines 
for the London parishes, the fire-engine es- 
tablishment, the Metropolitan Board, and fer 


the present County Council, and its fame is 
knownall over the world. The engine shown is 
a double cylinder vertical “ Greenwich ” pat- 
tern, with patent water-tube boiler capable of 
raising steam in five minutes and to 100 lbs. 
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direct and double-acting pumps, and large 
air vessels are fitted, making the jeta very 
steady. The large piping carried is for the 
suction and screws on to pump inlet. A 
Strainer is fixed at the other end, and is for 
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smaller engines and the floating fire-engines . 
on the Thames. Our sketch shows one of 
these floats, having a ‘ Greenwich ” engine 
delivering 1,400 gallons of water per minute. 
The boat is shallow, and is drawn by a tug 


pressure from cold water in six to eight 
minutes from time of lighting the fire, carries 
its own coal, water, and hose pipes, as well as 
firemen, engineer, and driver, and throws 45 

gallons of water per minute. The machinery 


consists of two steam cylinders driving two 


Private 
“ Acade- 
mies” 
would, of 
course, 
vary wide- 
ly; but it 
appears 


public 


schools, 
bed and 


board 

might be 

hardly 
more 
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use when pumping from ponds or rivers, where 
weeds, etc.. are liable to be drawn into the 
pumps. The wheels are large for rapid 
travelling, and a powerful brake is fitted. 
Seven of these new engines are now in 
regular use in London, besides nearly sixty 
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OLD SCHOOLDAYS. 
By Ascott R. Horr, 


Author of “The Amateur Dominic,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


sumptuous than at any Dotheboys Hall of the 
period. The trimly tlanneled youth of to-day. 
so particular as to rugs to lie down on while 
looking at a cricket match, have little idea of 
the roughness their predecessors had to put up 
with. When the Prince Regent was shown 
through the great dormitory at Westminster. 
he was amazed that young noblemen and 
gentlemen could be put to sleep in this bare, 
cold barrack. At Eton the Collegers were 
locked up every night in Long Chamber, that 
swarmed with rats, the hunting of which 
made an alternative amusement to bullying 
small boys. The only lights were tallow 
dips stuck through a doubled leaf by way of 
candlestick. The windows were usually 
broken. Cleaning boots for one’s master 
was a matter of course. Each lower boy 
had to saw up a log of wood for the fire 
nightly, and as the bigger ones chose the 
most manageable logs, the small fellows had 
often to bribe others with part of their own 
short commons to help them in an impossible 
task. These future legislators and parsons 
were sometimes so hungry as not to be 
ashamed to steal food. The “Old Etonian,” 
already quoted, tells us more than one case 
that might have ended in a criminal court. 
Once the boys smuggled a sow on to the top 
of a tower, keeping her there till there was a 
litter of sucking pigs, which they roasted for 
supper one by one. But that, to our grand- 
fathers, should have seemed a peccadillo 
compared with the atrocity of poaching hares 
and pheasants, even in the royal park. 

One of this Etonian’s schoolfellows was 
taken in the act of a crime then deemed 


to a convenient position for working. We 
show one throwing five jets each of an inch 
diameter and one large two-inch jet, the 
latter being able to attack a fire two hundred 
feet uway. 

[THE END.] 


worthy of Botany Bay. ‘Old George,” indeed, 
“ was a little offended at first,” but showed his 
usual kindness for the school, as after being 
locked up all night, the culprit was sent back 
with a royal request that he should have the 
benefit of “ first fault '’ against the ready rod. 
Yet these young gentlemen had their points 
of honour and propriety; for example, our 
author informs us: ‘1 cannot consider the 
game of football es being at all gentlemanly.” 

In “ Chambers ” at Winchester, also, were 
there rats, which might afford lively sport, 
but sometimes terrified timid sleepers by run- 
ning over them in the dark. Here the lower 
boys had to wash in the open air, till not so 
long ago, and to eat off wooden trenchers. 
The young Wykehamists seem at least to 
have had plenty to eat seventy years ago, 
when Thomas Adolphus Trollope states 
that while everything else was given in 
rations, they might always help themselves 
to as much beer as they liked. The total 
abstinence required then was from tea or 
coffee. Sometimes the prefects would treat 
themselves to the forbidden beverage ; but 
if a master came upon them he made a point 
of smashing their tea-things with his key. 
“ William of Wykeham knew nothing of tea!” 
was the cause of condemnation. 

One need not multiply examples from bio- 
graphies, to show how often short commons 
were the rule, sauced by plenty of kicks and 
blows. Ifthe school authorities made sufficient 
provision, sharp-set small boys did not always 
get their fair allowance, thanks to dishonest 
servants and bullying seniors demanding im- 
possibilities. 
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It is often said that at public schools small 
boys were protected from oppression by the 
regulated system known as fagging, the big 
boy giving protection and counsel in return 
for the small boy’s servitude. But against 
this might be quoted many passages like one 
from Captain Cooke’s narrative, abridged in 
the last chapter, whose school reminiscences 
are introduced by a casual anecdote of a 
brother officer. “His great delight was to 
describe, while at Westminster, his first 
sufferings as a fag, and all the vile and un- 
just torments inflicted upon him, enough to 
make a galley-slave turn pale; ana when he 
rose to the high estate of task-master, how 
amply he repaid his fags with compound 
interest for all he had endured, declaring how 
he would thrash one fag on a cold winter's 
morning if the tea-kettle was not boiling to 
amoment, or make the back of another 
echo as from the bowels of a cavern if the 
toast was not well browned, although the fag 
had hardly fire enough to bake a wafer.” 

Even if the fagging system were all that is 
claimed for it, there must be set off against 
this the tradition of organised bullying which 
we have seen practised, on new boys at least, 
at public schools, while even at Mr. Squeers’s 
the pupils would be more under a supervision 
that would have made the roasting of Tom 
Brown impossible. It is doubtful if unlimited 
power can be trusted in the hands of a 
youngster, however tall; and we have abun- 
dant testimony that such a one was more apt 
to think of his rights than his duties, and 
that public opinion did not check him in what 
now would be called sheer brutality. A good 
point of the fag system was one which 
seems rather set aside in some modern imita- 
tions of the public-school system—the exalt- 
ation of mind over matter, by which a 
hulking dunce might have to knock under to 
a clever small fellow. It is in the records of 
Charterhouse, is it not? that a puny prefect, 
finding himself in danger of being drowned, 
had the presence of mind to call “ Fag!” 
whereupon an athletic junior, as in duty 
bound, at once plunged in to his rescue. 

Winchester has, or had, the name of being 
that one among our great schools which 
clung most strongly to time-honoured usages; 
so strongly that a vacancy at New College 
was always announced by “Speedyman,” a 
messenger on foot, long after the news had 
come more expeditiously by post. Readers 
of the “B.O.P.” will hardly remember the 
sensation caused all over England some 
quarter of a century ago, by the “ tunding ” 
case that got into the newspapers, a story of 
abominable oppression by an upper boy, out 
of which nobody came well but the “ victim,” 
whose manly and sensible letter stood out as 
the best point in an excited controversy that 
at least showed there was room for improve- 
ment in Winchester discipline. Nobody 
now, surely, would be found to defend that 
“good and gentle” prefect, as the head- 
master called him, who made a boy's back 
“a lively state of bruises” for the crime of 
not knowing his “notions,” i.e. the slang of 
the school. But the resulting scandal is 
understood to have gone far in working a 
reform. 

A curious example of varying impressions 
is shown by the memoirs of two well-known 
novelists, Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope, who were both at Winchester in the 
twenties. The elder brother, looking back- 
ward, sees all couleur de rose—it must have 
been a fellow’s own fault if he were not 
happy at Winchester. Fagging put bullying 
out of the question ; and there were no hard- 
ships any sturdy boy need complain of. 
“No bullying!” responds the younger in his 
posthumous recollections. Why, he remem- 
bers little else ; and of all his oppressors this 
big brother was the worst, who as a daily 

piece of exercise thrashed Anthony with a 
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big stick. The masters were as bad as the 
boys. ‘I feel convinced in my mind that I 
have been flogged oftener than any human 
being alive. It was just possible to obtain 
five scourgings in one day at Winchester, 
and I have often boasted that I obtained 
them all. Looking back over half a century, 
Iam not quite sure whether the boast is true ; 
but if Idid not, nobody ever did.” But here is 
Thomas Adolphus making exactly the same 
boast; he has gained the whole five floggings 
in one day, “ simply because it so chanced,” 
and treats them as a mere flea-bite. Accord- 
ing to him, the administration of the 
Wintonian fourfold rod was in every sense a 
farce. 

From first to last poor Anthony Trollope 
seems to have had a most miserable boyhood 
of it. The home was not a happy one, 
where his first tutor, his own father, in a fit 
of passion once knocked him down with a 
great folio Bible. The boys could hardly be 
said to have a home when their mother went 
away on her celebrated visit to America. 
Anthony’s Winchester days were sandwiched 
in between two experiences as a day-boy at 
Harrow. The first he calls ‘a daily purga- 
tory.” At the age of seven he found every 
hand against him, day-boys being young 
Ishmaelites at Harrow. Again, seven years 
later, he was sent to Harrow for eighteen 
months—“ the worst period of my life.” The 
poverty of his family, as well as the guilt of 
day-boy-hood told against him. He had not 
pocket-money or decent clothes. He skulked 
about friendless, too wretched to stand out 
ayainst three hundred tyrants, till at last 
some unbearable outrage drove him into 
resistance, and a fierce fight ended in his 
opponent having to leave the school for a 
time to get over his injuries. 

After sharing in the best educational 
advantages of his day, Anthony Trollope 
seems to have learned little of what he was 
supposed to have been taught, beyond being 
able to bear blows doggedly. “I could read 
neither French, Latin, nor Greek. . . . Of the 
merest rudiments of the sciences I was com- 
pletely ignorant. My handwriting was in 
truth wretched. My spelling was imperfect. 
There was no subject on which I could have 
gone through an examination otherwise 
than disgracefully. But yet I think I kuew 
more than the average of young men of the 
same rank who began life at nineteen.” 
Such was the boy who grew to be a so sensi- 
ble, well informed, kindly, and industrious 
man. 

This writer is not singular among his 
fellow novelists in showing resentment of 
his school life. Imaginative boys, indeed, 
are like enough to cross their teacher’s soul 
by idly “penning a stanza” when they 
should be digging up Greek roots or culti- 
vating Latin style. Restraints of discipline 
and harshness will more keenly affect the 
temperament of genius. It is well seen that 
Dickens, short as his school-days were, bore 
a grudge against the Creakles and Squeerses 
he may have known and felt. But how 
different it is with Thackeray !— how lovingly 
he dwells on his boyish days, though from 
other sources we know that old “ Smithfield ” 
was not the gentlest of nurses! And so 
by far the majority of authors, however 
much they may own to having gone through 
in their time, will be found standing up for 
their old school, abuses and all. 

So it was with the average paterfamilias. 
When years bad rubbed out the black and 
blue lines once so deeply stamped on his 
memory, he would send his own son back to 
the scene of those early sufferings, confident 
that there he would get just as much knock- 
ing about as might be good for him. Nor 
was it only forgetful oldsters who showed 
themselves insensible to what they may have 
once felt so keenly. As to senior boys, 


having passed through their share of troubled 
waters to reach the security of the sixth 
form, and become magnates compared with 
whom Professor D’Arcy Thompson declares 
“a peacock is an emblem of humility "— 
we can understand how they grew good 
conservatives in matters of school discipline. 
But the fact is that public-school boys in 
general soon learn to stand up hotly for 
every custom and peculiarity of the place, 
however ubsurd or oppressive. 

I once read a French story undertaking to 
describe English school life, the author of 
which had evidently got up his authorities 
very carefully, but mixed them in grave good 
faith so as to produce an_ unintended 
humorous effect. A French boy goes to 
school in England, where he is much scan- 
dalised by the national institutions of 
fagging and flogging—at a small private 
school !—and addresses himself in a mis- 
sionary spirit to supplanting them by French 
enlightenment. The account of his resolute 
opposition to fagging, at last successful, is 
funny in the extreme from the way in 
which the author jumbles Rugby and 
Minerva House Academy, filling up the gaps 
in his reading by imagination in a way of 
which one example is his making all the 
boys and young men of an English town 
pour out from school, shop, and factory 
to recreate themselves on a Christmas 
evening with cricket, archery, and lawn 
tennis ! The hero of this veracious narrative 
has less difficulty in converting the kead- 
master to a sense of the iniquity of the rod; 
but when flogging is abolished, the boys rise 
in rebellion against the loss of one of their 
dearest privileges! This makes no very 
broad caricatare of what has often happened 
in our old schools. 

Mr. Pascoe, in his “ Every-day Life in our 
Public Schools,” commemorates one young 
scion of Charterhouse who, giving evidence 
before the Public Schools Commissioners, 
would not admit that any change could be for 
the better. ‘He had detailed much infor- 
mation concerning the hardships he had 
undergone as a member of ‘ Gown boys,’ but 
which, nevertheless, were in his view no 
hardships at all, but rather the ordinary in- 
cidental pleasures of a young Carthusian. In 
short, by his artless answers and readiness 
to explain away every pernicious doing, hehad 
pleaded, as he supposed, sufficient reason for 
retaining his old school on its ancient site, in 
its most antiquated shape, surrounded by all 
its most venerable, and in some respects mis- 
chievous, traditions. With that true conser- 
vatism inherent in our public scholars, be 
would have had the commissioners believe 
that no school might lay claim to the tit!e of 
a great school—a school to which English lads 
of quality and spirit should esteem it a privi- 
lege to belong—except it were very old and 
yery dingy, hemmed in by high walls, and 
intersected by intricate passages, correspond- 
ingly deficient in playing space, air, light, 
and habitable accommodation, and beset by 
obsolete customs and usages, oftentimes as 
scandalous as they were barbarous.” 

Such is the natural toryism of British 
youth! Certainly England would not be 
what she is if her youngsters had not learned 
betimes to be familiar with roughness. For 
a hearty lad, no doubt. a moderate allowance 
of hardships and sufferings gave a certain 
zest to life, as African travel might to ad- 
venturous spirits seem tame without the 
chance of being eaten up by a lion or speared 
by a Zulu. Nor can boys well be too tough 
and hard, so long as these qualities go 
only skin deep. 

At all events, it has been amply shown 
how much schools have changed in the Isst 
two or three generations. The troubles and 
terrors of school life now are largely of 5 
different class from those remembcred by cur 


grandfathers. Some of them, could they 
become young again, might not judge all 
alterations to be for the better. There were 
few examinations in their days, a tyranny 
which some boys might still be willing to 
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exchange for a good deal in the way of caning 
and bullying, and even brimstone and treacle. 
But to most of us it will appear that there 
was too much brimstone and too little treacle 
in the school discipline of the past! 


OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


A SIMPLE POST-CARD CIPHER. 
By WaLTER CROFTS. 


TRE use of perforated cards for writing secret mes- 
sages is by no means new, but a cipher-card with 
oblong opentugs, suitable, ‘therefore, for writing a 
message on a pest-card, fs, I believe, a novelty to 
“B.0.P.” readers. The plan for making acipher-writer 
is shown fu fig. 1. Cut out of thin Bristol board a piece 
the same size asthe post-cards which you intend to use. 
Next draw the divisions of the card as shown in the 
figure, There are five upright lines on the card, exactly 
the same distance apart, and eleven horizontal lines, 


which also must be exactly the same distance apart, 
‘This divides the card intosix equal columns and twelve 
ejnal horizontal rows, The middle lines, both ways, 
being heavier, divide the card into quarters. You may 
now letter the seventy-two divisions as they are 
Tettered in the figure, ard then the carl ts ready for 
cutting out the holes. For this s sharp-pointed knife 
will be required. Use a ruler to guide the kaife, and in 


box, then one ‘‘c" box, up to “r." There will then be 
eighteen oblong holes in the cipher-card. The holes 
will have a great variety of arrangements on different 
cards, as different persons will make different selec- 
tions of boxes for cutting. The rule that has been 
given permits each letter to be cut in four different 
waye. It docs not matter which one of the four boxes 
of ‘any letter you may cut, provided care be taken to 
distribute the holes so that the card will not be too 
much cut up in any one part, and so be Hable to be torn, 
Fig. 2 shows one selection of boxes. 

The cipher-card is now ready for use. Mark the toy 
and bottom of one side A and 8; then turn the card 
over and mark the top and bottom of the other side c 
and D. Any one of these elges, A, B,C, and D may be 
brought uppermost. Fit the cipher-card exactly over 
the post-card, first with the alge a at the top. Begin 
writing your message @ word at each hole, as the holes 
Dow stand, taking each horizontal line in order from 
left to right and finishing each line before commencing 
the next. Thus the first word of the message would be 
written on the right-hand top corner of fig. 2, but the 
blank space under and adjoining it would’ not be 
written in until you have reached the fourth word of 
your message. Having filled all the holes, turn the 
carl, bringing edge B to the top. Continue your 
message, as before, in the holes, which will now stand 
over blank spaces of the post card. Some lines may 
have but one or two holes. When all are filled, turn 
the cand over and bring edge c to the top and proceed 
‘as before ; and at last do the same with edge p, If the 
message is ended before all the holes in all positions are 
used, fll up the blank ones with any chance words 
This done, the post-card is filled with the message in 
the most irregular order, to which only the owner of 
the cipher-card has the key. 

Of course the other correspondent has been provided 
with an exact copy of the cipher-card, and he reads the 
message simply by placing this card over the post-card, 
first with edge a at the top, then B, then c, then p. 
This gives him the words In the order in which they 
were written, 


DOCTOR AIR. 
‘Tuxne's Dr. Blister, Dr. Bleed, and old-fashioned Dr. 


Fig. 2, 


cutting out the divisions or “boxes” follow carefully 
the lines that enclose them. 

The following rule must be observed in cutting out 
the boxes, You will notice that each letter from “a” 
to “r™ occurs four times. The rule is to cut out one 
of each, leaving the other three of the same letter 
uncut. Thus you cut out one “a" box, then one “b” 


Pill, 

‘Who, with his mixtures, potions, draughts, will cure 
of every ill; 

And Dr. Sanitation will with wonder make you 
stare- 

But the King of all the Doctors, new or old, is Dr. 
Air, 

He boasts no long, imposing string of letters to his 
name, 

No Alma Mater has inscribed him on its roll of 
fame ; 


No walls his consultation room enclose from the blue 


eky, 
Its floor's the broad expanding earth, Its roof heaven's 


canopy. 
Then who would healthy, happy be, must daily have 
a care 
To quaff a copious draught from life-inspiring Dr. 
Air. 
[From “ Musa Me.tiea,” a capital little “ Shoaf of Song 


and Verse," by J. Johnston, M.D.) 
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AS WISE AS CLEVER! 


THR. Mayor of Coventry has been giving away the 
prizes to the stilents in the local Technical Insti: : 
and School of Art, the successful candidates chooginy: 
their own books. ‘One of the ladies selected, we vee, 

copy of the * Boy’s Own Annual.” Sensible girl that ! 


——_——¢-0-¢—____ 


MAGIC SQUARES. 
By H. F. L. Meyer. 


O™ boys will, no doubt, like to know a 
little more about the squares of odd 
numbers (see page 126), which can also be 
arranged thus : 


19 | 87 
4 49. 18 | 36 2 


(4817, 42 [1129 


47.16, 41! 10/85, 4 


The centre number, which is 25 for & 
square of 49, is placed in the centre of the 
diagram, the first number, 1, immediately 
over it, and the last number, 49, directly 
under it. Write the numbers in succession 
in the diagonals, say from left to right up- 
wards, then 4 comes outside the diagram, 
and is carried to the bottom square. The 5 
is again carried across in the horizontal line, 
and the 6 and 7 meet the 1 diagonally. Now 
place the 8 in the second square above the 
7, and continue in this manner. The second 
square over 21 is the bottom corner on the 
left, and the second over 28 is above the 4. 

Thus the squares of 9, 25, 81, 121, 169, 
225, etc. can be constructed. The 1 can be 
placed on any one of the four sides of the 
25. The sum of each of the sixteen lines is 


obtained thus: ? Be =26x7=175. For 


14819 =41 x9 = 869. 

In the above square the sum of the two 
numbers at equal distances from the 25 is 50, 
such as 31 +19, or 46 + 4, or 8 + 42, or 21 + 29, 
ete. The rings of four numbers round the 
25 amount to 100 each, and those of eight 
numbers give the sum of 200 each. 

Remarkable results will be found in the 
following square, which was invented in 
August, 1875: 


9x 9=81 the sum is 


18/63 | 4, 61| 6|59| 6/41 
49,32 61, 14| 53 12 39, 10 
Fa 4736 | 45 | 29 | 27 | 24 57 


33 [16 35: 46 , 21 | 28 | 55 26 
31 | 50 29 S18 38 | 9, 40 
6417 30 19/44 87 42,7 
15 34 18 | 52 | 11 | 64 25 | 56 
48 1/62 3/60, 5 | 58 | 23 


See pages 126 and 206 for squares of even 
numbers. This subject has interested men 
of various nations (especially the Arabs and 
European nations) for several centuries. 


MICK TO CONTRIBUTO: AU manuscripts intesided 

Jor the Boy's OWN PAvit: should be addressed to the 
Editor, 86 Paternoder Row, aud must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any aecompanuing 
must be given, Miscellaneons volwitacy coutributi 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned twadess 
stanaps are sent to cover postiae, and the Editar cannot 
correspond regarding them, ur hold himself in anwicey 
responsible for length of detention ar accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS, sent 
to the Office ts 0 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
Of the monthly part contamina them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately, Ree 
publication by authors on their on account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


H, THATCHER.—Such @ notice would be an advertise- 
ment, and as such could only appear in our wrapper, 
where it would have to be paid for. See “ Exchange 
and Mart,” where many such advertisements 
appear. : 

F. W. S.—Send to Pitman & Sons, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, for a list of books suitable for a 
beginner, and tell them how you are placal, that they 
may mark those most suitable for you, 


QUACKs AGAIN (Miserable).—You deserve to be miser- 
able—first, because you have done wrong: al 
secondly, because you have put yourself in the hands 
of a miserable advertising scoundrel. Your letter 
sent to Scotland Yaril. 


G. BAKRR.—“ Indoor Games" is a book by itse!f, pub- 
lished in sixpenny parts, or complete in one volume. 
‘The “Canvas Canoe” chapter is in Parts 6 and 7. 


H. Moork.—Chambers's “ Etymological English Dic- 
tionary” is one of the best in a single volume. and 
Lioyil's “ Encyclopredic Dictionary ” is one of the best 
ona larger scale. As a popular dictionary there are 
none better than Nuttall’s, published by Warne. 


C.E. D.—You cannot “etch” 


on wood ; the thing is 
impossible. 


Tn etching you must use an acid. 


T. Grieritu.—Write to the Ghicf Clerk, Emigrants’ 
Information Office, Broadw Westminster, 


G. ¥,—We have already hail several articles on French 
polishing. Sceback volumes. When anarticle gives 
complete information. it is. to say the least of it, 
rather ridiculous to have to print the same thing 
over again. 


CANADIAN Pouce (A. P. 8. R. G. Fly. Police, and 
Others).—Apply for information to the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Ick Yacut.—There are designs and details in Dixon 
Kemp's “ Manual of Yacht and Bost Sailing.” You 
would find the book of great value to you in your 
position. 

E, F.G.—Apply at the headquarters of the regiment. 
‘We have already given a plate of Volunteers, but it 
is ont of print. 


Srx Years’ RRADER.—Your reading cannot have been 


very extensive. The information is given in every 
alma nina Refer to Whitaker's ; it is there given at 
vel 


Own Paper. 


1. J. B—l. There is 1 

gal in a club if the pr 
carried on in it are n 
mut the clubs for c 
olf, teunis, ch 
Dissolve threepeuny- 


orth of 
onnees of 
‘who have tried i 


ir asa lotion, Seve 


oioriferous, 
W.H. 


For photography you cannot do better than 
ne articles constantly appearing in these pages. 


K. MeDox ann ¢Antigua).—In rowing you should look 
straigit aft and keep time. 


‘You should do as others do, Get the Quar- 


yourself, 


= 


” 


W.R. KR 


‘ There is a chapter on making magic- 
iantern 


ides in Parts 5 aud 6 of our “ Eidoor 


Games.” We cannot repeat. 
“ Nor So Bap "(Sport n).—A cowardly loon signing 
imself “Sportsman "—what a misnomer !—says 


ours liad “an Airedale terrier 
ind in that time it killed my 
." lds this cad. We call it 
‘ou have laid yourself open to heavy fines, o1 
imprisonment. But twelve strokes of the bireb, weil 
laid on by two warders, would suit, You'd feel™ not 
so bud” after that ! 


(Newport Pagnel).—No, we do not give the 
of our staff: but if you send us a letter 
forth your diffleulties with the talking 
machine, it shall be forwanled to the writer. The 
er Will appear in our Correspondeuce columns, 
annot reply by pest. 


The Automatic Lower-School Boy. 
Very useful as a substitute during an interview with the Head Master! 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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“To the Rescue !* 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by PowmL1 Onass.) 
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THE LONELY 
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ISLANDS : 


By Davip Ker, 


A STORY OF 


THE AZORES. 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests,” etc., ete. 


mz hardiest man living could not face 
such a revelation unmoved, and poor 
Cyril was quite overwhelmed by it. 
Famine, storm, disease, threatened 
murder—all these he had braved un- 
flinchingly ; but here was something 
worse than all, and for an instant he stood 
like one paralysed. 

But only for an instant; the next 
moment he was his own cool and daring 
self once more. He knew well that the 
only way of dealing with a madman is to 
humour his delusion to the utmost; and 
so, making a most respectfil bow, he 
replied in Spanish — that being the 
language in which the maniac had 
addressed him : 

“TI kiss your hands, noble Senhor 
Almirante (admiral). Fortunate, indeed, 
am I to have met with you; for I am 
come not to disturb your quiet, but to offer 
my services to you; and had my comrades 
lived to come hither along with me, you 
might have had a score of willing helpers, 
instead of only one.” 

The stranger was silent for an instant, 
and put his hand to his forehead with a 
perplexed air, as if striving to reconcile 
what he had just heard with his own 
confused thoughts. Then he eyed the 
lad with an air of interest, and said, with 
a marked softening of his threatening 
tone and look: 

“You have been wrecked, then? From 
what place do you come ?”’ 

“From the Azores last,” replied Cyril, 
who thought it wisest to say as little as 
he could until he was better acquainted 
with the temper and disposition of his 
dangerous companion. 

“The Azores?” echoed the self-styled 
‘Columbus’; “I seem to know them. 
Let me think—have I ever been there? 
Yes, I remember now—it was there that 
they once tried to kidnap me, on my way 
back from finding the new world; but 
they did not succeed.” 

“No, I'll be bound they didn’t, Senhor 
Colon *—the great Admiral of Spain, the 
discoverer of a new world, is not to be 
kidnapped by any man alive,” said our 
hero, who was well aware how delighted 
all madmen are with any tribute to their 
own fancied importance. 

The bait took admirably. The maniac’s 
gloomy face brightened into a smile of 
satisfaction, and the shrewd boy hastened 
to improve his advantage. 

“ And now, illustrious Senhor Admiral, 
I must cast myself upon your kindness 
for shelter and food, for I am greatly in 
need of both.” 

“ Be pleased to consider my island and 
all that is in it as your own, noble sir,” 
answered ‘Columbus’ majestically. 
“Come with me; and when you have eaten 
and rested, I will pray you to favour me 
with the story of your adventures.” 

So saying, he turned and plunged again 
into the thickets, with Cyril at his heels. 

The sun had by this time broken 
through the parting storm-clouds in all 


uced hardly remind my readers that this was 
reat dixcoverer's real uame. * Columbus" being 
ely a Latinised corruption of it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.— WORSE THAN ALL. 


its splendour, and was pouring a flood of 
light over the whole island; but a few 
steps into this matted mass of bristling 
boughs, and dark, snaky leaves, and coiling 
creepers, sufficed to pale that dazzling 
brightness into the cheerless gloom of a 
dungeon-vault. So thick and unbroken, 
indeed, was that shadowy maze of 
thickets, that it shut out heat as well as 
light, and the air within struck ao chill 
into the lad which made him shiver from 
head to foot. Here, too, the damp of 
the tropical rains still lingered, though 
everything outside was parched as dry as 
summer dust ; and at one moment Cyril's 
foot sank deep in soft black mud, while 
his next step crushed into pulp some 
fallen fruit, which lay rotting on the earth 
unheeded. 

Altogether, it was the very last place 
into which a solitary castaway might 
have been expected to venture under the 
escort of a madman ; but Cyril, now that 
the first shock of this startling meeting 
had passed away, began to feel a kind of 
strange enjoyment in the very wildness of 
an adventure so far beyond anything that 
he had yet experienced. 

“ Well, I don't think even Uncle Reggie 
can have had many queerer adventures 
than this,” thought he. ‘’Pon my word, 
it goes ahead of Robinson Crusoe himself; 
for, at all events, Crusoe’s ‘ Man Friday’ 
wasn’t mad!” 

So tough and closely knit were the 
tangled boughs and the wiry creepers 
which interlaced them, that any attempt 
to penetrate these thickets at haphazard 
would have been like trying to walk 
through a cricket-net. But Cyril soon 
perceived that they were following a nar- 
row path (no doubt cut by his strange 
guide), and he watched with some curiosity 
for the first glimpse of the dwelling to 
which it led. 

It came sooner than he had expected. 
A sharp turn of the path brought them 
suddenly into a small clearing, and 
Columbus, turning to him, said with a 
grand air: 


“Senhor, I bid you welcome to my poor 


house.”” 

A poor house it certainly was, so far 
as luxury went; but its construction dis- 
played no small amount of skill. It was 
built against a large tree that stood in the 
midst of the clearing, in such a way as to 
be completely shielded by the massive 
trunk from the boisterous winds of the 
open sea. The trunk itself formed one 
wall, and two rows of stout sapiings (with 
their lower ends socketed in the gnarled 
roots, and their upper ends fixed into two 
huge projecting boughs that stood parallel 
with each other) represented the sides of 
the house, the door being to leeward. 
Between these two boughs rose a sloping 
roof of strong wickerwork, thickly coated 
with clay, and (as Cyril perceived with no 
small interest) covered in with a ftar- 
paulin, doubtless belonging to the lost 
ship in which this strange Crusoe had 
been cast away. 

The whole structure was thoroughly 
mortared with mud and dried leaves, and 


Cyril noted admiringly that, while the eut- 
ting away of the undergrowth close to the 
house ensured a constant current of fresh 
air, the still untouched wall of bushes 
around it was quite near and high enough 
to protect it completely against the forec 
of the wind. Nor did the observant lad 
fail to notice that all around this strange 
dwelling, the soft, damp earth had beer 
thoroughly hardened by a plentifal ad- 
mixture of dry sand. 

“ All this is my work,” said the mad- 
man, visibly pleased with the boy's 
manifest admiration, “and with no tool 
but this!” 

And, snatching from the door-post one 
of those huge scythe-like knives used Ly 
the West-Indian negroes for cutting 
sugar-canes, he brandished it excitedly 
over his head. 

Such a weapon, flourished by the hand 
of a maniac, was no very agreeable sigh: : 
and the wary lad prudently hastened to 
upplaud the dexterity and perseverance of 
his host, who, with a self-satisfied smile. 
led the way into his hermitage. 

A hermitage indeed it was, both in size 
and simplicity, containing little beyond 
an impromptu bed of dried palm-leaves. 
a small water-keg, a rude sea-chest, and a 
stout log placed against the wall to serve 
as a seat. As they entered, Columbus 
said, with more kindness than he had yet 
shown: 

“You are wet and cold, myson; throw 
off your wet clothes (which I will pre- 
sently dry for you) and wrap yourself in 
this.” 

“ This’ was ao ragged, tarry blanket. 
such as one might see in the forecastle ot 
any sailing-ship. But the lad was in no 
humour to be critical ; and, having got rid 
of his wet things, he wrapped himself in it 
with great satisfaction, while his host pro- 
duced some turtle-eggs, a large piece of 
turtle’s flesh dried in the sun and then 
pickled in salt water, and a handful of 
ripe bananas. 

Then Cyril, in turn, drew from his coat- 
pocket the tin of preserved meat, and said 
very politely : 

“T have little to offer you, noble 
admiral; but I will ask you to taste this 
—I think you will find it to your liking.” 

So saying, he cleverly beheaded the tin 
with the “ wire-cutter” that formed one 
of the eight blades of his pocket-knife. 
and placed its contents before his stran. 
entertainer, who seemed to find them very 
much to his taste. 

“It’s rather a funny idea,” said Cyril 
to himself, with a schoolboy chuckle, * to 
be treating Columbus to preserved mea: 
from Chicago; but, after all, it’s fair 
enough, for if it hadn’t been for him. 
Chicago would never have existed a: 
all!" 

The food and warmth revived Cyxril 
wonderfully, but the weariness natural to 
a boy who had not slept for thirty-si 
hours, and had undergone such sev 
fatigue in the meantime, was not to be 
shaken off; and his host, perceiving i:. 
said kindly : 

‘You need rest, my son, and you mus: 


have it. Sleep in peace, and may all good 
angels guard your slumbers!” 

And, a few minutes later, the dauntless 
lad was sleeping as soundly in this mad- 
man’s hut, far away in the lonely ocean, 
as if he had been in the best hotel in 
London. 

When he awoke again he was alone ; 
and the disappearance of his clothes for- 
bade his going in search of his companicn. 
But as the latter did not return, the boy 
was just thinking of sallying forth, draped 
in his blanket, like an ancient Roman in 
his toga, when in came Columbus with 
the missing clothes, which were by this 
time bone dry. 

“Many thanks, Senhor Colon,” said 
Cyril, hastily dressing himself ; ‘and now, 
with your good leave, I will go down and 
have a look at the wreck, and see if I can 
get anything out of her that may be of 
use to you, for, having achieved such 
wonders with such small means, you will 
be able to do far more with a few imple- 
ments to help you.” 

“T shall have the pleasure of going 
along with you, Senhor,” replied the mad- 
man, who seemed to be now quite recon- 
ciled to the presence of his unbidden 
guest: and away they went together. 

But their journey ended in nothing. 
The shoal upon which the schooner had 
struck was barely fifty yards from the 
shore; and at low tide, with the sea in its 
ordinary state, the water between would 
not have been more than knee-deep. But 
the ebb was now past, and the tide 
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“making” again, while the sea was still 
so fierce after tho recent gale that any 
man who had dared to attempt reaching 
the wreck through the white-lipped wrath 
of those gnashing breakers must have 
taken his life in his ha... 

“No matter, Senhor; to-morrow will 
do just as well. A stout ship like that 
will not break up in one night. and you 
have seen for yourself that the sea is 
going down.” 

On the way back, Columbus, suddenly 
remembering that he had not yet learned 
his companion’s name, courteously in- 
quired it; and the boy answered that his 
name was Cyril, and that he came from 
England. 

“It is a good name, Senhor Cyril, and 
I love to hear it again,” said the mad- 
man, with a faint sigh. ‘St. Cyril was 
the patron saint of a dear friend of mine. 
long since buried beneath the waters of 
the Atlantic.” 

When they got home, Cyril, seeing his 
host settle down to make some wicker 
baskets (which had once been a favourite 
occupation of his own), offered to help 
him, and acquitted himself with a dex- 
terity which drew warm commendations 
from his companion. Then, when it got 
too dark to work any more—Columbus 
having, as he frankly confessed, no light, 
and no mcans of procuring one—they 
made a light supper, and then sat talking 
in the twilight. 

To the quick and imaginative boy, all 
the details of this strange conference had 

(To be continued.) 
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a weird impressivencss of their own hard 
to describe. ‘I'he deepening darkness, 
through which the bodiless voice of his 
unseen companion rolled its deep, mellow 
tones—the wild talk of men and events 
tii had run quei course centuries ago— 
the shrill piping of insects in the thicket, 
outlined, so to speak, against the deep, 
hoarse, ceaseless booming of the distant 
breakers—the sudden brightness of the 
rising moon above the black tree-tops, 
streaming through the doorway upon the 
wild tigure of his terrible associate—were 
all so utterly unreal and dreain-like that 
Cyril almost expected to awake suddenly in 
his berth aboard the Portuguese schooner. 

The maniac listened with marked 
interest to our hero's adventures, and then 
began to tell his own; but, as might 
be expected, his madness confused in- 
extricably his own real experiences with 
those of the man whom he imagined him- 
self to be, while at times he ran off into 
sheer extravagances about spellbound 
ships, fire-breathing monsters, floating 
islands, and pursuing demons, which left 
Baron Munchausen hiimsclf far behind. 
He recurred so persistently, however, +o 
his having reached this island in a small 
boat, which had gone to pieces on the 
beach, that the shrewd lad mentally set 
down this statement as the one reliable 
fact amid all this sea of absurdities; and 
he laid it up in his memory accordingly. 

Little by little the two castaways be- 
came drowsy, and midnight found them 
both fast asleep. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroip Avery, 


* Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” cte., ete. 


CT was impossible for two boys to keep such 

an important discovery to themselves, 
and the shed was soon filled with an eager 
crowd, all anxious to view the mysterious 
footprints. The Triple Alliance gained fresh 
renown as the originators of the scheme by 
which the disclosure had been made, and it 
was unanimously decided that the matter 
should be reported to Mr. Blake. 

The master cross-questioned Acton and 
Diggory, but seemed rather inclined to doubt 
their story. 

“TI think,” he said, “you must be mis- 
taken. I expect the piece of cotton blew 
away, and the footmarks must have been 
there before. I don’t see what there is in 
the shed that should make it worth anyone’s 
while to break into it; besides, if the door 
was locked, the thief must have broken it 
open, and you’d have seen the marks.” 

Certainly nothing seemed to have been 
touched, and as no boy complained of any of 
his property having been stolen, the subject 
was allowed to drop, and the usual excitement 
connected with the end of term and near ap- 
proach of the holidays soon caused it to be 
driven from everyone’s thoughts, and well- 
nigh forgotten. 

With the commencement of the winter 
term, a fresh matter filled the minds of the 
Triple Alliance, and gave them plenty of food 
for discussion and plan-making. On return- 
ing to Chatford after the summer holidays, 
they discovered that all three were destined 
to leave at Christmas and proceed to Ronleigh 


CHAPTER V¥.—CATCHING A TARTAR. 


College, a large school in the neighbourhood, 
to which a good number of Mr. Welsby’s 
former pupils had been transferred after 
undergoing a preliminary course of education 
at The Birches. Letters from these departed 
heroes, containing disjointed descriptions of 
their new surroundings, awakened a feeling 
of interest in the doings of the Ronleigh 
College boys. The records of their big scores 
at cricket, or their victories at football, which 
appeared in local papers, were always read 
with admiration ; and the name of an old 
Birchite appearing in either of the teams 
was a thing of which everyone felt justly 
proud. 

“I wish I was going too, said Acton, 
addressing the three friends, ‘‘ but my people 
are going to send me toa school in Germany. 
My brother John is there—he’s one of the big 
chaps, and is captain of the football team 
this season. I’m going to get the Denford- 
shire Chronicle every week to see how they 
get on in the matches.” 

Early in October the goal posts were put 
up in the field, and the Birchites commenced 
their football practice. Mr. Blake was a 
leading member of the Chatford Town Club, 
and although six a side was comparatively a 
poor business, yet under his instruction they 
gained a good grounding in the rudiments of 
the ‘ soccer” ofthe period. The old system 
of dribbling and headlong rushes was being 
abandoned in favour of the passing game, and 
forwards were learning to keep their places, 
and play as a whole instead of as individuals. 


“Come here, you fellows,” said the master, 
walking into the playground one morning, 
with a piece of paper in his hand ; “I’ve got 
something to speak about.” 

The boys crowded round, wondering what 
was up. 

“T've got here a challenge from Horace 
House to play a match against them, cither 
on our ground or on theirs. I think it's a 
pity that you shouldn’t have an opportunity 
of playing against strangers. Of course they 
are bigger and heavier than we are, and we 
should probably get licked, but that isn’t the 
question : any sportsman would sooner play 
a losing game, than no game at all, and it’ll 
be good practice. We always used to have a 
match with them every term, but some little 
time ago there seemed to be a lack, well, I'll 
say of good sportsmen, among them, and the 
meetings had to be abandoned. I’ve talked 
the matter over with Mr. Welsby, and he 
seems willing to give the thing another 
trial.” 

An excited murmur ran through the crowd. 

“ Wait a minute,” interrupted the speaker, 
holding up his hand; “ Mr. Welsby has left it 
with me to make arrangements for the match, 
and I shall only do so on one condition. I 
know that since the event happened to which 
I referred a moment ago, a decidedly un- 
friendly spirit has existed between you and 
the boys at Mr. Phillips’, Nowan exhibition 
of this feeling on a football field would be a 
disgrace to the school. You must play like 
gentlemen, and there must be no wrangling 
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or disputing. They are agreeable for a 
master to play on each side, so I shall act as 
captain. Anything that has to be said must 
be left to me, and I shall see you get fair 
play. Do you clearly understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then, I'll write and say we shall 
be pleased to play them here on Saturday 
week.” 

The prospect of meeting the Philistines in 
the open field filled the mind of every boy 
with one thought, and the whole establish- 
ment went football mad. It was played in 
the schoolroom and passages with empty ink- 
pots and balls of paper; in the bedrooms with 
slippers and sponges; and even in their 
dreams, fellows kicked the bed-clothes off, 
and woke up with cries of “ Goal!” on their 
lips. 

Pr. Blake arranged the order of the team, 
and remarking that they would need a good 
defence, put himself and Shaw as full backs. 
Acton took centre forward, with Jack Vance 
on his right, while Diggory was told off to 

keep goal. 

At length the eventful morning arrived. 
Class 2 came utterly to grief in their work, 

“but Mr. Blake understood the cause, and set 
the same lessons over ayain for Monday. 

It was the first real match most of the 
players had taken part in; and as they stood 
on the ground waiting for their opponents to 
arrive, everyone was trembling with excite- 
ment. The only exception was the goal-keeper, 

:who leant with his back against the wall, 
cracking nuts, and remerking that he‘ wished 

. they’d hurry up and not keep us waiting all 
day.” At length there was a sound of voices 
in the lane, and the next moment the enemy 
entered the field, headed by their under- 
master, Mr. Fox. Young Noaks and Hogson 
pounced down at once upon the practice ball, 
and began kicking it about with great energy, 
shouting at the top of their voices, and 
evidently wishing to make an impression on 
the spectators before the game began. 

“Tsay,” muttered Jacobs, “ they're awfully 
big.” 

“Well, what does that matter?” answered 
Diggory, cracking another nut and spitting 
out the shell; “they aren’t going to eat us, 
and as for that chap Noaks he'sall noise—look 
how he muffed that kick.” 

Mr. Blake tossed up. ** Now, you fellows,” 

“he said, coming up to his followers, “ we play 
towards the road; get to your places, and 
remember what I told you.” 

With young Noaks as centre forward, 
Hogson and Bernard on his right and left, 
and other big fellows to complete the 
line of hostile forwards, the home team 
seemed to stand no chance against their 
opponents. The visitors bowled them over 
like ninepins, and rushed through their first 
line of defence as though it never existed ; 
but Mr. Blake stood firm, and kept his ground 
like the English squares at Waterloo. Attack 
after attack swept down upon him only to 
break up like waves on a rock, and the ball 
came flying back with a shout of “ Now, then! 
Get away, Birches!” Twice the Horace 
House wing men got round Shaw, and put in 
good shots, but Digyory saved them both, 
and was seen a moment later calmly reward- 
ing himself with another nut. Gradually, 
as the time slipped away, and no score was 

made, the Birchites began to realise that 
being able to charge wasn't everything, and 
that their opponents could do more with their 
shoulders than with their feet, and soon lost 
control of the ball when bothered by the 
“halves.” The play of the home eleven 
became bolder, the forwards managed a run 

or two, and though the Philistines had cer- 

tainly the upper hand, yet it soon became 

Obvious to them that it was no mere “ walk 

over,” and victory would have to be strug- 

gled for. 
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Noaks and the two inside forwards evi- 
dently did not relish this state of things; 
they had expected an easy win, and began to 
show their disappointment in the increased 
roughness of their play. 

At length, just before half-time, a thing 
happened which very nearly caused Mr. 
Blake's followers to break their promise. 

Cross was badly kicked while attempting 
to take the ball from Hogson, and was obliged 
to retire from the game. 

There were some black looks. and a mur- 
mur of indignation among the home team, 
but Mr. Blake hushed it up in a moment. 

“I think,” he said pleasantly, “ that the 
play is a tritle rough. Our men,” he added, 
laughing, “are rather under size.” 

Noaks muttered something about not funk- 
ing, but Mr. Fox said, “ Yes, just so; come, 
play the game, boys, and think less about 
charging.” 

The loss of their right half-back was 
distinctly felt by the Birchites during the 
commencement of the second half, and 
ry was called upon three times in quick 
ion to save his charge. He acquitted 

like a brick, and the last time did a 
thing which afforded his side an immense 
amount of secret satisfaction. He caught 
the bull in his hands, and at the same mo- 
ment Noaks made a fierce rush, meaning to 
knock him throuzh the goal; Diggory, with 
an engaging smile, hopped on one side, and 
the Philistine tlung himself against the post, 
and bumped his head with a violence which 
might have cracked any ordinary skull. He 
came back scowling. A moment later Jack 
Vance ran into him, and took the ball from 
between his feet. Noaks charged viciously, 
and in a blind fit of temper, deliberately 
raised his fist and struck the other player in 
the face. 

“ Stop 1” 

It was Mr. Blake's voice, and he came strid- 
ing up the ground looking as black as thunder. 

“T protest against that deliberate piece of 
foul play. I have played against all the 
chief clubs in the district, and in any of 
those matches. if such a thing had happened, 
this man would have been ordered off the 
ground.” 

There was a buzz of approval, in which 
1 of the Philistines joined. 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Blake,” answered 
Mr. Fox; “I deeply regret that the game 
should have been spoilt by a member of my 
team.— Noaks,”’ he added, turning to the cul- 
prit, “ put on your coat and go home; you 
have disgraced yourself and your comrades. 
I shall see that you send a written apology to 
the boy you struck.” 

« Bravo!” whispered Acton; ‘old Fox isa 
good sort.”” 

“Oh, they're most of them all right,” 
answered Morris ; * it’s only two or three that 
are such beasts.” 

‘The game was continued. The loss of one 
man on each side made the teams equal in 
numbers, but the sudden calamity which had 
overtaken their centre-forward seemed to 
have exerted a very demoralising effect on the 
Philistines. 

Their attacks were not nearly as spirited, 
and several times the Birchite forwards ap- 
peared in front of their goal. 

Neither side had scored, and it seemed as 
though tae game would.end in a draw—a 
result which the home team would have 
considered highly satisfactory. 

The umpire looked at his watch, and in 
answer to a query from Mr. Fox, said, “ Five 
minutes more.” 

“ Look here, Acton,” said Mr. Blake, ‘let 
me take your place, and you go back. Do 
all you can to stop them if they come.” 

The ball was thrown out of touch; Mr. 
Blake got it, and in a few seconds the fight 
was raging in the very mouth of the enemy’s 


goal. Morris put in a capital shot, but the 
ball glanced off one of the players and went 
behind. 

“Corner!” cried Mr. Blake. ‘I'll take it; 
now you fellows get it through somehow or 
other!” 

“Mark your men, Horace House!” cried 
Mr. Fox. The next moment everyone was 
shoving and elbowing with their eyes fixed 
on the ball as it flew through the air; it 
dropped in exactly the right place, and Jack 
Vance, by some happy fluke, kicked it just as 
it touched the ground. Like a big round shot 
it whizzed through the posts, and there was 
a rapturous yell of “ Goal!” 

The delight of the Birchites at having 
beaten their opponents was unbounded, and 
when, a short time later, the latter retired 
with a score against them of 1 to nil, Jack 
Vance was seized by a band of applauding 
comrades, who, with his head about a couple 
of feet lower than kis heels, carried him in 
triumph across the playground, and staggered 
half-way up the steep garden path, when 
Acton happening to tread on a loose pebble 
brought the whole procession to grief, and 
caused the noble band of conquering heroes 
to be seen all grovelling in a mixed heap 
upon the gravel. 

But it is not for the simple purpose of 
recording the victory over Horace House that 
a description of the match has been intro- 
duced into our story; and although the 
important part played by Diggory in goal 
and Jack Vance in the “ fighting line ’ caused 
it to be an @ccasion when the Triple Alliance 
was decidedly in evidence and won fresh 
laurels, yet there are other reasons which 
make an account of it necessary, as the reader 
will discover in following the course ef sub- 
sequent events. If Jack Vance had kicked 
the ball a yard over the bar instead of under 
it, the probability is that the following chapter 
would never have been written, while the 
public disgrace of young Noake was destined 
to cause our three comrades more trouble 
than they ever expected to encounter, at all 
events on this side of their leaving school. 

It the result of the match made such a great 
impression on the minds of the victors, it is 
only natural that it should have had a similar 
effect on the hearts of their opponents. Most 
of the Philistines would have been con- 
tent to take their defeat as a sportsman 
should, but neither Noaks nor his two cronies. 
Hogson and Bernard, had any of this manly 
spirit about them; and, smarting under the 
disappointment of not having won, and the 
knowledge that at least one of them had 
reaped shame and contempt instead of glory, 
they determined to seek a speedy revenge. 
As the three biggest boys in the school, they 
had little difficulty in inducing their com- 
panions to join in the crusude which they 
preached against The Birches, and the oon- 
sequence was that the two schools were soon 
exchanging open hostilities with greater 
vigour than ever. 

Now, although the Birchites had proved 
themselves equal to their opponents at football, 
they would have stood no chance against 
them in anything like a personal encounter. 
The other party were, of course, perfectly well 
aware of this fact, and waxed bold in con- 
sequence. Again andagain, when Mr. Welsby’s 
pupils were at football practice, and Mr. Blake 


-happened not to be present, the enemy's 


sharp-shooters crept into ambush behind the 
hedge and discharged stones from their cata- 
pults at the legs of the players, while the 
latter replied by inquiring when they meant 
to “come over and take another licking!" 
At other times, these Horace House Cossacks 
swooped down on single members of the rival 
establishment, harrying them in the ve 

streets of Chatford, and on one occasion hi 

the audacity to lay violent hands on Jacobs. 
beat his bowler hat down over his eyes, and 


push him through the folding doors- of a 
drapery establishment, where he upset an 
umbrella stand and three chairs, had his ears 
boxed by the shopwalker, and was threatened 
with the police court if ever he did such a 
thing again! At length it became positively 
perilous for the weaker party to go beyond the 
precincts of their own citadel except in bodies 
of three or four together. All kinds of plans 
for retaliation were suggested, but still the 
Philistines continued to score heavily. At 
length, about the last week in October, a thing 
happened which raised the wrath of the 
Birchites to boiling-point. 

Cross, having received five shillings from 
home on the morning of his birthday, deter- 
mined to celebrate the occasion by the pur- 
chase of a pork-pie, of which he had previously 
invited all his companions to partake. The 
latter were standing in the playground 
waiting for his return from Chatford, when 
they became conscious of certain “alarms 
without”; whoops and war-cries sounded 
somewhere down Locker’s Lane, and ceased 
as suddenly as they had begun. The boys 
stood for some moments wondering what this 
could mean, and were just thinking of start- 
ing a fresh game of “ catch smugglers,” when 
there came a banging at the door—it was flung 
open, and Cross rushed into their midst, 
flushed, dishevelled, and empty-handed! 

What words of mine can tell that tale of 
woe, or describe the burst of indignation 
which followed its recital. Cross had un- 
wisely decided to shorten his return journey 
by risking the dangers of Locker’s Lane. He 
had been captured by a party of Philistines, 
who, under the leadership of Hogson, had not 
only robbed him of his pie, but had held him 
prisoner while they devoured it before his 
very eyes! 

What this terrible outrage would have ex- 
cited those who had suffered this cruel wrong 
to do in return—whether they would have 
started off there and then, burnt Horace 
House to the ground, and hung its inhabi- 
tants on the surrounding trees—it would be 
hard to say ; as it was, at this very moment 
a counter-attraction was forced upon their 
attention by Morris, who came shouldering 
his way into their midst, saying : 

“Look here, you fellows, some one’s stolen 
my watch and chain!” 

It seemed asif a perfect shower of thunder- 
bolts had commenced to descend from a clear 
sky upon the devoted heads of Mr. Welsby’s 
pupils. Everyone stared at his neighbour in 
mute amazement, and only Fred Acton re- 
raained in sufficient possession of his facul- 
ties to gasp out: 

“« What?” 

“It’s true,” continued Morris excitedly ; “I 
didn’t change for football yesterday afternoon, 
but before going into the field I hung my 
watch up on a nail in the shed, and stupidly 
forgot all about it until I came to wind it up 
last night; then it was too late to fetch it; 

and now it’s gone!” 
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“Look here!” cried Acton, glaring round 
the group with an unusually ferocious look, 
“who knows anything about this? speak up, 
can’t you! We've had enough of this prig- 
ging business, and I'm sick of it!” 

No one attempted to reply. 

“Well,” continued the Dux, “I’m going 
straight off to old Welsby to tell him, and I 
won’t keep the key of that place ; of course 
it makes me look as if I were the thief, andI 
won’t stand it any longer.” 

The speaker turned on his heel and strode 
off in the direction of the house. 

“Oh, I say!” muttered Jack Vance, “now 
there'll be a row!” 

Jack’s prophecy was soon fulfilled. The 
watch and chain could not be found, and 
there was but little doubt that they had been 
stolen. Mr. Welsby called the boys together ; 
and though he spoke in a calm and collected 
manner, with no trace of passion in his voice, 
yet his words made them all tremble. Miss 
Eleanor sat silent at the tea-table, with a 
shocked expression on her face; and Mr. 
Blake, when told of the occurrence, said 
sharply, “ Well, we'd better have locks put on 
everything, and the sooner the better.” 

Acton produced his bunch of keys, and 
insisted that all his possessions should be 
searched, and everyone else followed his ex- 
ample. The whole of the next afternoon was 
spent in a careful examination of desks and 
boxes, but with no result beyond the discovery 
that Mugford owned a cord waistcoat which 
he had never had the moral courage to 
wear. 

There is one feature in the administration 
of justice by an English court which is 
unhappily too often overlooked in the lynch 
Jaw of schoolboys, and that is the principle 
that a man shall be considered innocent 
until he has been clearly proved guilty. 
Smarting under a sense of shame which was 
entirely unmerited, every boy sought eagerly 
for some object on which to vent his 
indignation ; it became necessary, to use the 
words of the comic opera, that ‘‘a victim 
should be found,” and suspicion fell on 
Lowdon and Jacobs. The result of Diggory’s 
trap seemed to show that the various thefts 
had been committed at night; it was agreed 
that the two occupants of the ‘“ Main-Top” 
had_ special opportunity for getting out of 
the house if so minded ; every other room had 
one or more fellows in it who had suffered 
the loss of some property ; and lastly, Lowdon 
was known to possess a pair of hobnailed 
fishing-boots, which he usually kept under 
his bed. The two boys indignantly denied 
the accusation when it was first brought 
against them, but the very vehemence with 
which they protested their innocence was re- 
garded as “put on,” and accepted as an 
additional proof of their guilt. The evidence, 
however, was not thought sufficient to warrant 
bringing a charge against them before the 
head master, and accordingly it was decided 
to send them both to Coventry until some 
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fresh light should be brought to bear upon the, 
case. 

To do full justice to the memory of Diggory 
Trevanock, he alone stood out against this 
decision, and incurred the wrath both of 
Acton and Jack Vance in so doing. He con- 
tinued to affirm that it must be the man he 
had seen in the playground on the occasion 
of the first meeting of the supper club; and 
that the footprint in the dust had been 
a man’s, and much larger than Lowdon’s boot 
could have produced. 

This outlawing of the ‘Main-Top,” and 
difference of opinion with Diggory, spoilt all 
chance of games and good fellowship. Even 
the association of the Triple Alliance seemed 
likely to end in an open rupture, and very 
possibly might have done so if it had not 
been for an event which caused the members 
to reunite against the common enemy. 

One half-holiday afternoon, Mugford and 
Diggory had gone down to Chatford; it was 
nearly dark when they started to come back, 
and the latter proposed the short cut by 
Locker’s Lane. 

“I’m not afraid of the Philistines; besides, 
they won’t see us now.” 

As they drew near to Horace House, a 
solitary figure was discovered standing in the 
shadow of the brick wall. 

“It’s young Noaks,” whispered Diggory ; 
“it’s too late to turn back, but most likely he 
won’t notice us in this light if we walk straight 
on.” 

They passed him successfully, and were 
just opposite the entrance, when three more 
boys sauntered through the doorway ; a gleam 
of light from the house happened to fall on 
Diggory’s cap and broad white collar, and im- 
mediately the shout was raised, “ Birchites 1” 

There was a rush of feet, a wild moment of 
grabbing and dodging, and Mugford, who had 
managed somehow to shake himself free from 
the grasp of his assailants, dashed off at full 
speed down the road. After running for 
about two hundred yards, and finding he was 
not followed, he pulled up, waited and 
listened, and then began cautiously to retrace 
his steps. There was no sign either of his 
companion or the enemy; and though he 
ventured back as far as the double doors, 
which now were closed, not a soul was to be 
seen. He knew in a moment that his class- 
mate had been captured, but all hope of at- 
tempting anything in the shape of a rescue 
was out of the question. It was impossible 
for him, single-handed, to storm the fortress, 
and so, after lingering about for some minutes 
in the hope that his friend would reappear, 
he ran home as fast as he could, and burst- 
ing into the schoolroom, where most of his 
schoolfellows sat reading round the fire, 
threw them into a great state of consternation 
and dismay by proclaiming in a loud voice 
the alarming intelligence that Diggory had 
been taken prisoner, and was at that moment | 
in the hands of the Philistines ! ¢ 

(To be continurd.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


HEN the little party had travelled ina 
northerly direction for about twenty 
amiles, they reached a “ bluff,” thickly set 
‘evith trees and underwood, and Rodgerssaid: 
«You fellows must be feeling rather 
pe ckish after your two rides and early break- 
fast. Suppose we pull up here for an hour 
and have a snack?” 
No one was averse to the proposal, we may 
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CHAPTER VIT.—TRACKING BRONCHOS. 


be sure, and all were soon dismounted. 
Rodgers turned his attention to the preparing 
of a rough-and-ready meal, while Bertie and 
Jim looked after the comfort of the horses. 
They had learned that first rule of ranch 
life which bids the cowboy feed his steed 
before himself. 

While these preparations were going on, 
Sequa busied himself with carefully examin- 


ing the locality for tracks of the lost 
animals. 

There had been no doubt as to the direc- 
tion first taken by the horses and Indians, 
from the spot in the valley where Sequa had 
found and translated the hoofprints and im.. 
press of moccasined feet. They had headed 
north-east for the Blue Hills, and now the 
important point was to find in what part of 


this broken, wooded 
located. 

If the track were not very clearly struck 
pow, the scarchers might be within an 
exceedingly short distance of the runaways 
and yct fail to discover them; such is. the 
result of the unequal state of that rolling 
prairie country—broken knolls and hollows, 
and studded with small clumps of poplar, 
willow, and other tre 

But Sequa’s investigations were very brief, 
as a call from Rodgers brought the youths 
quickly into camp, 

A large pan of bacon was frizzling on the 
fire, a pot of coffee was diffusing a delicious 
odour through the air, and the brown faces 
of many large potatoes might be seen peep- 
ing from among the hot ashes, their skins 
splitting with the most inviting smiles. 
Cheese and home-baked bread, with a can of 
cream, lay among cabbage-leaves on the top 
of a small water-keg. 

It was not a sumptuous repast to please 
an epicure, and Rodgers, smiling hospitably, 
said: 

“Your Edinburgh landlady, Caryll, would 
lift her hands in dismay, I suppose, if she saw 
you sitting down to such a dinner —without 
eructs or silver, serviettes or finger-bowls. 
But I daresay you, like myself, have learned 
to enjoy your cowboy feed as well as ever 
you enjoyed the luxuries of a civilised 
table.” 

“You bet!’ answered Bertie, attacking the 
tin plateful set on the grass before him, 
while Jim, receiving a like bountiful helping, 
remarked : 

“This is the dinner of a prince to what I 
used to have, sir, in a civilised country.” 

“ Tf dinners,” quoth Rodgers, “ were levelled 
down and up like yours and Caryll’s are to- 
day, I fancy civilisation would get quit of a 
lot of its bothers.” 

The lads were too busy to talk. but they 
nodded approbation as they rapidly worked 
with their knives and forks. 

Sequa, though quite as sharp-set, went to 
work with a quiet deliberation which might 
have graced the highest banquet on record, 
and Bertie good-humouredly remarked, after 
a little: 

“Scems to me there are different kinds of 
civilisation, and that of the savage is often a 
long way ahead of that which belongs to our 
sort—eh, Rodgers? ’ 

“Indeed, yes. The way a red man will sit 


region they were 


down calmly when he is starving, and eat his 
food with dignified sobriety; the way he will 
wait, however angry or anxious to speak, 
until the other has done talking—never in- 
terrupting another; the way he respects the 
helplessness of childhood and never strikes a 


“Ah, but a sun-dance!"’ said Jim, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“Anda prize-fight, ora wrestling-match !"* 
laughed Rodgers. 

With such talk the travellers finished 
their meal, and then the cooking utensils, etc., 
were packed away again. Bess was once 
more hitched to the buckboard and the party 
proceeded on its way, keeping good look-out 
all the while for tracks which might indicate 
that the trail they were on was the right 
one. 

When they had traversed over thirty-five 
miles in all, and evening was drawing near, 
Sequa, who was frequently dropping behind 
or darting off to inspect some marks too 
trifling to attract the white man’s attention, 
eagerly begged them to halt, and narrowly 
inspect some signs of recent hoofprints, which 
skirted the edge of a deep pine forest and 
trended towards the north-east through the 
woods. 

Rodgers got out of his rig and carefully 

xonined the marks, which certainly showed 
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that a number of horses had passed that 
way, while Sequa dcclared that some were 
led by mcn on other horses, and some were 
straggling after the others, being probably 
driven up now and again by mounted 
Indians. S 

They rode on a short distance more, and 
then the marks became very faintly detined 
and widely scattered, so that the trackers 
began to feel at fault. 

Again Rodgers halted, telling the others 
to disinount also, which they did, and tied 
their horses to neighbouring trees--two at 
least of the number wondering what was to 
be the object of this sudden stop. 

Then Rodgers drew his sheath-knife, and 
cutting a few thick pine-branches, handed 
them to Caryll and Jim, with directions to 
stand about three yards apart ready to beat 
out fire if it spread too far, as he was about 
to light the gr 

Striking a match when he had his assist- 
tants in position, he then set fire to the long 
dry grass which grew thickly in that place. 
Allowing it to burn until a space of about 
twelve fect in diameter was cleared of vege- 
tation, the three set energetically to work to 
beat out the flames, which was easily ac- 
complished by means of the heavy pine- 
branches, 

“ What on earth can be the use of raising 
a fire just to put it out again?” asked Jim. 

“ Look, and you'll see,” answered Rodgers, 
pointing to the burned spot. And there, 
sure enouvh, were plainly visible the marks 
of horses’ hoofs traced upon the ground-—- 
marks which had been completely hidden by 
the long grass. 

“You see, boys, the weather has been kind 
of dampish lately, and I thought that, 
though the grass has risen to its usual stiff- 
ness, the hoof-prints would haye dried into 
the soft soii as if in a plaster cast. I was 
right, yon see, for the tracks are quite clear, 
and heading, as Sequa said, in one direction 
—north-east. Yes, it’s plain now: whether 
carried off or not, they were making for the 
Blue Hills at the other side of this belt of 
wood. Some of the best pasture in the 
country is there, and the place is infested 
with Indians and half-breeds.”” 

“But how are you sure that the tracks 
belong to your horses, and not to some one 
else's ?”? Jim ventured to inquire. 

Rodgers smiled a little contemptuously, 
but answered with perfect courtesy : 

“T ought to have shown you sooner how 
it is that I am sure that these horses are 
none other than mine. Look; do you see 
that hoof-mark—the one with the left side 
cut off square, I mean? Well, that’s my 
Jerry's track—my old herd horse that I put 
with the new bunch. thinking that he would 
keep them near home. He lost a piece of his 
hoof once by stepping into a spring trap, and 
it never grew right again. By that sign I 
shall know and claim my animals, even 
though they have not got my registered 
brand upon them.” 

“Well, we've learned something to-day,” 
said Jim to Bertie, to both of whom this 
work was full of interest. “What a clever 
dodze it is to burn the grass to look for 
what's below.” 

“ Borrowed, like so many of our ranching 
tricks, from the Indians,” Rodgers replied. 
“It takes time and patience to learn track- 
ing, but it is an art easily acquired if 
common-sense guides your observation. Some 
fellows know it by instinct.” 

“It reminds one of detective work,” re- 
marked Caryll. “One gets the clue in the 
shape of a simple hoof-mark, and you follow 
up the e putting two and two together 
like a lawyer, until finally you know exactly 
where to lay your hands on the object of 
your search.” 

“That's about it, but sometimes you're 


balked when others as cute as you are at 
work to circumvent you.” 

By that time the evening was beginning 
to merge into night's darkness. 

“It seems to me,” said Rodgers reflectively, 
“that the horse-thieves cannot have got far 
ahead of us, and are careless about the trail 
they leave. So I propose that we pitch our 
camp for the night in that little dell there. 
It reminds one of an old-country grove. We 
shall have no difliculty in following up the 
track to-morrow, as probably they are them- 
selves camped not far from here ; besides. we 
can do little or nothing in the darkness.” 

So once more the party dismounted, and, 
picketing their horses, lit a fire and refreshed 
themselves with another repast, somewhat 
similar to their midday meal. 

They sipped their coffee while the fire 
crackled merrily, lighting up the surrounding 
trees, and making the outer darkness appear 
even more intense than it wculd have been 
it the tlames had not flung their brilliant 
searchlight upon its gloom. 

“This is the time for a story,” said Jim; 
and foran hour Rodgers kept them intensely 
amused by his “ yarns,’ which culminated 
ina tale so gruesome that Jim shuddered, and 
Sequa glanced around with solemnity into 
the forest depths. 

“ Oh, come!” Caryll cried, “ this is getting 
rather weird with such surroundings. Let: 
have a song for a variety.” 

In a few minutes the rich cultured voice 
of “Old Rodgers ” rose on the still night air 
with wonderful effect as he sang, “ by special 
request,” the half-humorous song whose 
chorus he had been singing at intervals 
during the day: 


“You boys have all got sweethearts, 
At least, so I've been told : 

And some there are who take you in, 
While some themselves are sold. 

But if yon ask my opinion, 
I beg you'll not forget 

That there ain't no gal like my gal, 
An’ that’s a fact, you bet ! 


Cuorvs : 
There is only one 1 prize, 
She has sweet and honest eyes, 

We're a happy and a care-for-nothing pair : 
Her hair is soft and glossy, 
Her name is—simply “ Flossy,” 

She's my darling, is my little broncho mare. 


“Now when each summer ev'ning 
We two go out a-walking, 
Floss ain't for ever sulking 
If she can’t get all the talking ; 
An’ she don’t begin to grumble 
If I light a cigarette, 
Well—there ain't no gal like my gal, 
An’ that's a fact, you bet ! 


, 
Crorvs 
There is only one, etc. 


“You never have to ask her twice, 

She does whate'er you say ; 

She neither paints her cheeks or lips 
To hide ol age away : 

For silks an’ laces she don't care, 
For money she don't fret, 

There ain't no other Fle 
‘An’ that’s a fact, you bet ! 


Cuonts : 
‘There is only one, etc.” 


“What a jolly ranch song!” said Caryl] 
enthusiastically, when Rodgers had finished. 
“T never heard it before. Where did you 
get it?” 

“Here,” answered his friend, tapping his 
forchead with his finger. 

“ The words?” 

“Words and music both.” 

“What a clever fellow you are! I 
wonder—"’ and there Caryll paused suddenly. 


But Rodgers seemed to know intuitively 
what would have been Bertie’s speech, and 
took up the sentence— 

“You wonder how I, with my education, 
came to be landed out here all alone? If 
you had gone the pace in the whirl of society’s 
maddest freaks, and all of a sudden found 
the whole thing burst up and show itself 
nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit, 
you would probably have done as I did—flee 
into the wilderness.” 

“Thank God,” muttered Jim, “he fled 
first, and for better reasons. I say,” and he 
turned to his chum with all the loving ad- 


Vo don't know Judkins? Of course not. 
Ido. A few years ago Judkins was a 
pupil of mine, and had embryonic art longings. 
I cannot say he was a promising pupil, 
because his only strong point consisted in 
earicaturing on his slate the physiognomies 
of his best-hated fellow pupils, and, I must 
confess, at times the rather elongated visage 
of his master. | Judkins had decided art 
inspirations, but instead of wearing in after- 
life, as he fondly anticipated, the robes of a 
professor at the Academy, he now stands be- 
hind a counter, serving out pounds of butter 
and lard in a grocer’s shop! 

Mathematics he couldn’t tackle. Sines, 
cosines, and tangents seemed to freeze his 
dlood, and he would sit with a stony vacant 
stare on his face when I endeavoured to 
prove that any two sides of a triangle were 
together greater than the third side. 

At the chemistry lectures he seemed 
brighter, especially at the experiments, on 
which occasions he would at times come out 
particularly strong. 

Judkins, as befitted a fellow troubled with 
art longings, had a fine eye for colour, and if 
he had a predilection at all it was for yellow. 

Judkins was strong on sunflowers. He 
talked about them, raved about them, until 
at last the boys with whom he mixed told 
him to“ shut up.” This was rather hard upon 
Judkins, as at the bottom of him he was a 
good fellow. 

He did tell me once how many tubes of 
chrome yellow he had bestowed upon the 
head of a gigantic sunflower destined to 
adorn the sitting-room of Judkins senior, but 
I know the number seemed to me enormous, 
and I often wondered what that sunflower 
looked like. 

One of the boys, indeed, had mentioned to 
another fellow that it looked like a mosaic. 
Anyhow, Judkins piled on his colour 
“ because of the texture, you know.”’ Judkins 
was strong on technical terms. Whenever 
he could get a listener, which, truth to tell, 
was not often, he would discourse eloquently 
upon the wonderful effects produced by 
combinations of green and his favourite 
yellow. His friends would often joke him 
about colour. They were sure that he had 
a second favourite in the background. Jud- 
kins in all innocence begged to be favoured 
with the name. ‘“ Why, Verdant Green,” was 
the rather insinuating answer. 

This remark was of course followed bya 
loud guffaw, but the rnsophisticated Judkins 
in the innocence of his heart averred that 
he had a sort of second-hand sneaking parti- 
ality for green. 

“Old Phosphorus” was the name he 
generally went by, and he got it in rather a 
peculiar way. Judkins one afternoon was 
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miration which was for ever welling up in 
his heart, “won't you give us one of your 
songs now—something different, but as good 
as what we've had to-night?” 

Always ready and pleased to oblige his 
friends, Caryll began: 


“ Far across the fallow prairie 
Sinks the Suu-god from our sight, 
Clothing all this pleasant valley 
In a robe of rosy light : 
And he shines upon the river 
Winding through the tangled wold, 
Till its waters dance and shimmer 
Like a stream of living gold. 
(To be continued.) 


JUDKINS’ ART ADVENTURE. 


By Wituram Jounston, 
Author of “ A Cruise on the Great Quse,” ete. 


acting as curator in the laboratory room, and 
advertently or inadvertently purloined a piece 
of phosphorus from the bottle in which it 
was usually kept. The theft was a small 
one, as was the piece of phosphorus, and 
Judkins popped the treasure into his waist- 
coat pocket. Of course, he couldn’t put the 
water in as well, but that didn’t matter. The 
phosphorus was secreted and Judkins was 
found out. In the middle of an interesting 
experiment, I was alarmed by the voice of a 
small boy shouting out, “ Please, sir, Judkins 
is on fire.” 

Sure enough, Judkins’ vest was smoking 
like a young volcano. Though usually a 
slow boy, it was surprising to see with what 
celerity he had the offending waistcoat off. 

Early spring had come, and the willow- 
trees which fringed the banks of the torpid 
Ouse were bursting into leaf. 

Judkins was in a seventh heaven of delight. 
All his spare moments were devoted to the 
securing of bits of “local colour.” 

What he meant by local colour, nobody 
ever knew. With standing in the damp grass 
for hours at a time, he certainly got some 
local colour in his face and hands. 

One particularly fine afternoon I gave the 
boys a half-holiday, and shortly after dis- 
missal I met Judkins armed with a couple of 
canvases, easel, and box of colours, on the 
way to his painting ground in the meadows 
near Barford. 

In the course of the afternoon I strolled 
along the river, and espied Judkins hard at 
work. He didn’t spare the paint, for with rapid 
strokes he dabbed on big patches, every now 
and then retiring a few steps to view his work. 

“ Judkins,’’ I shouted across the river, “ if 
you don’t mind, you’ll be having a cold bath,” 
for he was dangerously near the river. 

“All right, sir,” returned the boy, as he 
stooped down to pick up a tabe of colour. 
But presently it was all wrong. Two or 
three hundred yards away from Judkins, but 
in the same meadow, were a number of cows. 

Among them was Farmer Bilton’s old red 
bull, and his bovine majesty took it into his 
enormous head to saunter leisurely towards 
Judkins. 

So busily oceupied was the latter, that the 
beast got within a few yards of the unsuspect- 
ing artist before Judkins saw him. 

I could see that Judkins was in a terrible 
funk. 

He glared at the bull, which returned the 
compliment. The bull advanced, and 
ominously began pawing the ground. 

This was too much for Judkins’ nerves, 
and dropping palette and brashes, he made 
for a willow-tree which overhung the river. 

In fewer seconds than it takes to tell, he 
was halfway up the tree. 


“Not a sound disturbs the quiet, 
Nature's silence reigns supreme, 
All her children wrapt in slumber, 

Pure na chi‘d's unconscious dream. 
Ah ! we love to gaze enraptured 
On this scene divinely blest, 


Wond'rons picture ! Thou dost give us 
Visions of Eternal rest!” 


By the time Caryll had ended the night 
was far advanced, so the campers sought the 
little tent set under drooping branches of a 
large maple, and, wrapping themselves in 
their blankets, they were soon lost in dream- 
less slumber. 


SS SOO 


The bull, however, was not to be denied, 
and with lowered head went full tilt at the 
unfortunate canvas, which was pierced by 
two formidable horns. 

The crash so terrified Judkins, that he 
tumbled off his perch and fell into the river. 
All Barford boys are good swimmers, so he 
struck out for the place where I was standing, 
and soon reached terra firma. 

Poor Judkins’ study was still ornamenting 
the head of the bull, which wildly careered 
over the meadow, infuriated at its unac- 
customed headgear. 

Judkins confessed it was a narrow shave, 
and certainly the adventure had the effect of 
killing the germs of art-love which had so 
persistently troubled him. 


= e+ 
A SONG OF THE SEASON. 
By Aurrep Linpsay. 


Gr luck to the Season, ’tis nearing, 
Right soon will its glories unfold ! 
The nets ore already appearing, 
The pitch has been watered and rolled: 
To-day, from its long hibernation, 
I rescue my willow once more, 
And ask it, without hesitation, 
What fate has this Season in store? 


Will Fortune accord us her bounties— 
Good wickets, good weather, good light ? 

What chance have the favourite Counties, 
And are the Australians all right? 

Will Harrow make mincemeat of Eton? 
Will Surrey, or Yorkshire, be top? 

Will that score of Maclaren’s be beaten? 
And where, if it is, shall we stop? 


My average, will it be greater? 
(Our match-card’s uncommonly full!) 
And can I contrive to play straighter, 
In spite of temptations to pull? 
Will umpires be open to reason, 
And shall I succeed, beyond doubt, 
In beating my record last Season, 
That wonderful fifty, not out? 


Good Juck to the Season arriving! 
King Willow, my faithful old friend, 
Again may your prowess at driving 
Be proved, ere September shall end. 
Will it find me a promising batter? 
Or always achieving a duck? 
Stone-walling or slogging ?—no matter, 
Good luck to the Season, good luck! 


*,* We will give a Prize of Two Gurxeas 
for the best Musical Setting of this Song that 
‘may reach us by June 30. Our usual rules. 
Open to all regular readers equally. Mark 
envelopes “ Music Competition.” 
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MR. F. C. SELOUS, THE LION HUNTER. 


wz great lion hunter and South African 
explorer has been back again at his pretty 
English home, and looked none the worse for 
his last year and a half of adventures, 
escapes, and hard fighting in Matabeleland. 
A recent interviewer, Mr. H. A. Bryden, 
gives many interesting details as to Mr. 
Selous’s life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selous ‘had a very narrow 
escape of being murdered on their farm out- 
side Bulawayo, at the outbreak of the recent 
insurrection. They had to leave everything 
of value behind them in their hurried flight, 
and books, pictures, and many treasured 
possessions were burnt or ruthlessly destroyed 
by the Matabele. Mrs. Selous herself had 
a very hot and exhausting gallop of between 
thirty and forty miles, from Essex Vale—their 
farm—into Bulawayo. Almost the only 
thing saved was a little wire-haired terrier- 
pup, “ Trot,” which was carried into Bula- 
wayo by a native boy. 

Lions are still plentiful, and found within 
easy reach of Bulawayo. In December, 
1895, six lions were roaming the country 
within six miles of Bulawayo, and three 
others were about Napier’s farm within three 
miles of thetown. These lions killed a good 
deal of stock, and some of them were subse- 
quently destroyed by poison or gun-traps. 


A missionary, known very well to Mr. 
Selous, in whose word the great hunter has 
the fullest confidence, lately informed him 
that a full-grown cow elephant had been 
attacked by a number of lions and pulled 
down and destroyed, close to his line of 
march, As Selous remarked: “I have 
known myself instances of a single lion 
being capable of killing a young elephant. I- 
found years ago in Mashonaland a small 
elephant which had just been pulled down 
by a lion.” 

Mr. Selous has possessed himself of a very 
charming house and some eighteen acres of 
land in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Surrey. Next to the house, a little to the 
left, stands the museum which Selous has’ 
erected within the last year or two, and in 
which are displayed that wonderful collec- 
tion of trophies gathered by the great hunter 
with such infinite care and pains during his 
career in the far wilds of Southern Africa. 
The collection is looked after by Steedman, 
an old retainer of the family, now employed 
for this and no other purpose. When one 
remembers that in the museum are displayed 
no less than 173 heads, nearly all of them 
with the complete skin of the head and 
neck, besides lion and many other skins, 
butterflies, birds’ eggs, and a host of other 


articles, it may be realised that the care of 
such a collection is no small task. 

Selous was a Rugby boy, where, by the 
way, he picked up some knowledge of rifle- 
shooting at targets in the cadet corps there. 
After leaving Rugby he went for a year to 
Switzerland, where he succeeded in stalking 
and bagging two chamois, his first important 
game trophies. He now shows, in a glass 
case, a marten trapped by him while in 
Switzerland, and in another case a collection 
of Swiss butterflies, of which the owner is 
rightly proud. Selous must always have 
had very strongly developed, even as a 
youngster, the instincts of a keen naturalist. 
He showed Mr. Bryden a collection of British 
birds’ eggs, begun years ago as a young boy, 
and still occasionally added to. Many people 
imagine the great hunter to be a mere slayer 
of big game. That is not so. During his 
wanderings in Africa he has collected, for 
instance, some thousands of butterflies, most 
of which are to be found in the well-known 
museum at Cape Town. 

In one corner of his hall are exhibited the 
complete skins and heads of sixteen lions, 
shot by Selous during different periods of his 
career. In all he bas killed twenty-five 
lions to his own rifle. But beyond this he 
has been a sharer in the deaths of eleven 
others, a good many of which, although 
bearing other wounds, probably owed their 
deaths to his bullets. It is needless to say 
that, in securing these grim yet handsome 
trophies, Selous has had some narrow 
escapes; and the great hunter, in his quiet 
way, well emphasises the fact that, although 
lions vary greatly in disposition, and are 
often bagged with surprising ease, yet, upon 
the whole, they are to be considered among 
the most dangerous game which a man can 
expect to face, and to hunt them success- 
fully, requires, undoubtedly, steady nerves 
and straight shooting. Perhaps the most 
brilliant bit of sport Selous ever enjoyed 
with this dangerous game was one late 
afternoon in Mashonaland, when he killed 
three full-grown lions—a lion and two 
lionesses—in four shots in a very short space 
of time. Had there been a little longer 
daylight he would most probably have 
secured a fourth. Close by these trophies 
hangs the loose skin of an immense lion, 
riddled with Matabele assegai holes. This 
was a present from King Lobengula to 
Selous, and is one of the hunter’s treasured 
curios, 

Everyone who meets Mr. Selous cannot 
fail to remark, on first looking at him, the 
deep scar which he bears on the right cheek. 
That scar has a history of its own, connected 
with smooth-bore guns and elephant hunting. 
His native servant, in a moment of excite- 
ment, loaded up one of his great four-bore 
guns with a double charge. The effects of 
the next discharge nearly finished the 
hunter’s career altugether. He was hurled 
backwards, the stock was shattered to pieces, 
and Selous, on recovering consciousness, 
found himself, among other injuries, pos- 
sessed of a wound the scar of which he will 
carry to the end of his life. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1896. 


I ET me commence with a great one—in 
4 school cricket, of course, fur in the 
“B.O.P.” this division of the game always 
has premier place. There was among the 
Surrey Colts this year a young amateur, by 
name V. F. S$. Crawford, who secured that 
honour owing to a tremendous innings he 
played at the beginning of the season; how- 
ever, in July (I cannot give the exact date, as 
the * Morning Post” of July 27, from which 
I gained the information, does not record it) 
he was playing for Whitgift Grammar School 
v. St. Dunstan’s College, Croydon, and made 
110, 30 of which came from one over! Three 
balls he sent for 4 each, and three (one a no- 
ball) for 6 each; he afterwards bowled four 
men in one over. Here's an example for you, 
boys; only hit like that, and you need not 
worry over your averages, 

There was another tall piece of scoring, 
when, on July 24, 25, Clifton College 
played the Haverford College team, who last 
summer came over from America to pay us 
a visit. Clifton went in and made 400 for 2 
wickets, Steinthall being 216 not out, and 
Pilkington 115 not out; rain fell the following 
day till two, and Clifton closed their innings 
on their overnight total, but they cou'd only 
vet Hiverford out once for 146, the match 
thus ending in a draw. 

Though not quite school cricket I must 
mention the following match, as it is closely 
connected with it — viz. Wellingborough 
Schoolmasters v. Bedford, on May 6. Bed- 
ford made 88 and the Masters 344 for no 
wickets (P. A. Fryer 179 not out, W. M. 
Thompson 156 not out). Wellingborough 
does not seem to have run up this last 
season the gigantic scores I was always re- 
cording some few seasons ago; but then 
school elevens have their ups and downs like 
their seniors in the counties. 

Many of my readers may remember how the 
previous year I ha: a good deal to say about 
the doings of the young player Jessop; last 
season he commenccd his career in ’Varsity 
cricket by scoring 102 in the Cambridge 
Freshmen’s match. When Magdalen Col- 
lege School played Pembroke College on 
May 14, they made 258 for 3 wickets 
(Brownrigg 102), and Carter took 14 wickets 
for 15 runs. 

The Eton and Winchester match came off 
on June 26, 27, and was won by the latter by 
8 wickets. Many people think the Eton 
captain madea mistake in not going in when 
he had won the toss. The Eton and Harrow 
match on July 10,11 ended in a draw for 
the third year in succession, and further than 
that, Pilkington scored 101 and Bosanquet 
120 for Eton, two centuries in one innings, a 
feat only once previously performed—viz. in 
1385, when A. K. Watson and E. Crawley 
made centuries for Harrow. The Rugby and 
Marlborough match last year was concluded 
in one day, July 30, the former scoring 181 
and the latter 102 and 44. On July 27 
Abbey School, Beckenham, made 304 for 1 
wicket (W. E. Cornalie 127 not out, J. D. 
Craig 164 not out), against the 64 and 47 for 
5 wickets of the Shetlield Park Juniors. 

On May 30, when Portman was bowling for 
Radley College against Christchurch Non- 
deseripts, he took seven wickets for 9 runs, 
and on the 16th O. W. Wright for Malvern 
College took all the Wadham College wickets 
for 45. These seem to be the chief curiosi- 
ties closely connected with school cricket, so 
we may now turn our attention to last season's 
play generally, and see what we can find of 
interest therein. 

At first the season promised wonders all 
round; itcommenced in a marvellous man- 


By SoMERvVILLE GIBNEY. 


ner, for in the first full week there was one 
score of over 800, three of over 400, and six 
of over 300; many well-known players 
started with centuries, among them being 
Gunn, who scored 133 for M.C.C. and 
Ground v. Sussex. and until the rain set in 
for good in August the scores generally ruled 
high ; it was the batsman’s time, and good use 
he made of it; the bowlers’ chance came 
later on, and they then jumped at it, and 
scattered timber yards right and left. As 
usual, it was the hot dry weeks that were 
responsible for the most centuries, that 
ending July 25 being at the head with 48, 
and the one ending May 30 coming next 
with 41. To give some idea of the big 
scoring during the past season, I have jotted 
down one innings of over 800, none of over 
700, four of over 600, eighteen of over 500, 
over 50 of more than 400, while those of over 
300 were as common as blackberries in 
autumn. 

Poor Surrey, previous year’s champions, 
went all to pieces last year, after commencing 
th> season in excellent style, and finished up 
in the fourth place; many assert that their 
downfall has been caused by their sticking to 
their old eleven instead of introducing fresh 
and younger blood, of which they have a 
strong reserve funi ready at a moment's 
call. Yorkshire, under the leadership of 
Lord Hawke, have taken their place, a 
position gained by consistent, good all-round 
play, under an excellent and judicious 
captain. But these are generalities and not 
curiosities, so let me hark back to my text, 
and point out a few of the big scores. 

The 887 made by Yorkshire against War- 
wickshire in 10 hours and 50 minutes on 
May 7, 8, 9—a record in first-class cricket, by 
the way—is a good one to start with. There 
were no less than four centuries included in 
the totcl—F. S. Jackson, the old Harrow 
boy, 117, Wainwright 126, Peel 210 not out 
(which he took seven hours and a quarter 
in making), and Lord Hawke 166. On 
May 25, 26, 27, the Gloucestershire and 
Sussex match was a run-producing one; for 
the scores were Gloucester 463 (Grace 243 
not out), Sussex 243, and following on 420 
for 4 wickets (Ranjitsinhji 114 not out) ; and, 
on 25, 26 Warwickshire made 544 for 5 
wickets against Staffordshire; and just 
afterwards on May 28, 29, 30, Somerset- 
shire made 424 (S. M. J. Woods 158 not out) 
against the 217 of Sussex, who, on following 
their innings, made 525 for 4 wickets 
(W. Newham 201 not out). Then, in 
Somerset’s second innings, a change came 
o'er the scene, and half the wickets went 
down in 25 minutes, but Palairet and 
Robson were the salvation of their side, 
by keeping in for nearly two hours. On 
June 18, 19, 20 Yorkshire scored 660 
against Leicestershire. All the side got into 
double figures, and Hirst, who made more 
than a century, hit two sixes. Cambridge 
University made 514 on May 22, 23, 24 
against Sussex, and on June 29, 30 M.C.C. 
made 583 for 7 wickets against the Oxford 
University team. Somerset scored 519 
(L. Palairet 292) against Hampshire on July 
9, 10,11, and in the next week, on 13, 14, 
15, the Australians made 544 against Lei- 
cestershire; and on the two latter dates 
the Zingari scored 537, which the Green 
Jackets answered with 619 for 9 wickets, 
Prince Christian Victor, the old Charter- 
house boy, being among the chief scorers 
with 105. Inthe one match of the three 
which the Australians won against England, 
on July 16, 17, 18, they scored in their first 
innings 412, and on 20, 21, 22 they made 


625 against Derbyshire; and two days later, 
on July 24, 25, the Hampshire Rovers 
knocked up 609 for 6 wickets against the 
United Service. Sussex made 557 on August 
6, 7, 8 against Somerset, who, not to te 
outdone, scored 476 for 6 wickets, L. and R. 
Palairet making 154 and 156 respectively: 
this gave 1,035 runs for 16 wickets—not 
bad = hitting—and on August 3, 4, 5 
Gloucestershire hit up 551 (among which 
was Grace's 301) against Sussex. With 
this score Grace heads the individual innings 
record of 1896. It was a near thing for 
Gloucestershire, for they only got Sussex 
out the second time with 15 minutes to 
spare. On May 29, 30 Grange made 5%) 
against Mr. C. Bewick’s eleven, and on 
the latter date Reigate Priory scored 411 
for 2 wickets, Lohmann making 251 not 
out, against Horsley. 

The mention of Grace’s big score just row 
leads me on to records of big hitting, and there 
were several instances of this during last 
season. In the Surrey and Sussex match, 
on May 11, 12, 13, when the former made 
430, Abel with 231 scored his third consecu- 
tive century in county cricket, having made 
521 in the three innings, and in Somerset r. 
Yorks, on same dates, S. M. J. Woods treated 
an over of Hirst’s with scant courtesy, hitting 
asix,afour,atwo,andathree. On May 16,for 
Teddington v. Kensington Park, R. S. Lucas, 
the Middlesex amateur, made 280 not out, 
bringing his average to 518 for once out 
during the past three Saturdays. Abel made 
his 1,000 runs last season in the Surrey 
match v. Lancashire, on June 18, 19, and 
Ranjitsinhji made his an hour and twenty 
minutes later in the Sussex v. Kent match. 

It was curious that in the former match 
Surrey suffered their first defeat, and in the 
latter Sussex won their first victory in county 
cricket. In the Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
matchon June 25, 26, 27, Storer for the former 
made 100 and 100 not out, a feat that had 
previously been accomplished only five times. 
three times by Grace, once by Stoddart, and 
once by G. Brann, but in the Sussex and 
Yorkshire match on August 20, 21, 22, 
Ranjitsinhji went “ one better,” for he made 
100 and 125 not out, both in one day, the 
22nd, for though he went in on the 21st, he did 
not score a run that evening. For his runs 
he hit tremendously, seeing in his first in- 
nings he scored 108 out of 132 and in the 
second 125 out of 199. This made his 
third century in consecutive matches and 
gave him an aggregate of 430 for the week. 
His doings for the season have been so 
much discussed that there is no need to 
refer to them here beyond recording that he 
made seven centuries for his county. 

Let us look at some real curiosities now. 
forachange. When Somerset played Surrey 
on June 1, 2, 3, their first five wickets 
fell for 7 runs! And on the following day. 
when A. J. Tweedie was bowling for North 
Devon v. Devon County School, he struck a 
bird on the wing and killed it. When the 
Australians went in against M.C.C. and 
Ground on June 11, 12,13, they scored 18 for 
five wickets; then Pougher was put on, and 
he got the remaining five wickets for 0: 
this seemed like a long-deferred revengr. 
for in 1878 Australia got rid of M.C.C. for 
19. It was curious, and at the same time 
hard lines for Abel, when in the Leicester- 
shire and Surrey match on June 15, 16, 
17, Woodcock was by a mistake allowed a 
sixth ball, that he should be caught off it. 
On June 25, 26, 27 Cambridge Varsity outdid 
anything done before in one respect, for when 
M.C.C. set them 507 to win, they got the 


number in 64 hours, Marriot making 146 not 
out and N. F. Druce 146. Until this occa- 
sion 400 has been more than sufficient to set 
an eleven in their second innings. In the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire match on July 2, 
3, 4, Storer made his fourth 100 within eight 
days, and on July 6, 7, 8 Kent won their firs 
county match this season, beating Sussex. 
On 9, 10, 11 of the same month Trott, playing 
for Australians v. Players of England, was 
thrown out by J.T. Hearne, but neither he 
nor anyone else appealed, so Trott continued 
his innings. In the Australians v. Surrey 
match on July 27, 28, 29, Gregory hit a nine, 
four for an overthrow, and Hill, in his 118 
not out, an eight, two for an overthrow; and 
though the Australians had four wickets 
down for 63, they scored 367 before the tenth 
wicket fell; and there was a curiosity in the 
return match, August 17, 18, 19, when Key 
placed a ball for one, which one became four 
by three consecutive overthrows for one 
each. 

One or two close finishes are worthy of 
record. Yorkshire beat Lancashire on May 
4, 5, 6 by 2 wickets, and on June 8, 9, 
M.C.C. beat Kent by two runs. Gents beat 
Players on July 6, 7, 8 by one wicket; a 
close finish has often been the ending of this 
match, for in 1883 it resulted in a tie; in 
1877 the last wicketof the Gents had to make 
46 to win and made them; in 1881, at the 
Oval, the Gents won by 2 wickets; andin the 
same year, at Brighton, Players won by one 
run; in 1888, at Lords, Gents won by five 
runs. On the same date as Gents and Players, 
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Lancashire beat Notts, but only two minutes 
before time, and on August 17, 18, 19 
Kent beat Gloucestershire by 25. In the 
Oxford ’Varsity v. Sussex match, on June 25, 
26, 27, Sussex were left with 399 to get to 
win, and 3} hours to get them in. They 
got 150 in 1} hours, and when time was 
called they had still four wickets in hand, and 
only wanted 10 runs. Ranjitsinhji made 
170 not out, and had Killick not been left- 
handed, and so caused a loss of time in the 
field having to change over for him, Sussex 
would have won. The ’Varsity team played 
true cricket, and threw away no time in 
changing. On June 27, when Streatham’s 
ninth wicket fell against Reigate Hill, five runs 
were required to win; Kerr made a hit and 
ran five, but the umpire called “ One short ” ; 
the next ball got a wicket, and the match 
ended in a tie, 177 each. 

There have been small scores as well as 
big ones, and a glance at some will prevent 
our ideas growing too lofty. In the second 
innings of An English eleven, when they 
played the Australians on May 18, 19, 20, 
they only scored 39, and on the same dates 
M.C.C. only made 41 against Essex. On 
July 9, 10,11 Surrey only made 94 in their 
first innings against Sussex, who beat them, 
and on 23, 24, 25 Surrey made 48 against 
Kent. On July 31 and August 1 M.C.C. and 
Ground scored nine against Burghley Park, 
and yet beat them, for they made 276 in 
their second venture against the 122 and 132 
of their opponents. In the last England and 
Australian match, on August 10,11, 12, in the 
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latter's second innings seven wickets were 
down for 14, and their total was only 44. Thie 
is the lowest score in a representative match. 
In Gloucestershire v. Australia, on August 
20, 21, 22, the former in their second innings 
only made 17, on the last day 10 Gloucester- 
shire wickets falling for 14. This nearly 
equalled the lowest score ever made in first- 
class cricket—viz. Oxford ’Varsity’s 12 in 
1877. When Lancashire opposed the Austra- 
lians on August 27, 28, 29, they could only 
score 62 and 28. 

And now let me come to an end witha 
few curiosities of the ball. Trumble for 
Australia in second innings of Oxford Varsity, 
on June 1, 2, 3, took 6 wickets for 17. In 
Kent v. Middlesex, on June 15, 16, 17, after 
lunch on the last day, J.T. Hearne bowled 18 
overs, one ball, 11 maidens, 23 runs, 6 wickets, 
performing the hat-trick twice. McKibbin, 
the Australian, when playing against Yorks 
on June 29, 30, bowled 13 overs, 6 maidens, 
23 runs, 6 wickets. I must not forget to 
mention Pike’s feat in the Notts v. Austra- 
lian match on June 25, 26, 27, when in the 
two innings he caught six at the wickets. 
And finally I am going to call “ Over” ona 
regular eye-opener, taken from the “ Morning 
Post” of August 10. Selhurst Excelsior were 
playing West Anerley Wanderers. The 
latter had first innings, and scored 0; Sel- 
hurst went in, and hit the first ball to 
the boundary for four, and closed their inn- 
ings. The second venture of the Wanderers 
resulted in three; Selhurst, therefore, won 
the match in one hit without losing a wicket. 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


PART II.—BLACES AND DUCK-BILLS. 


ia was easy to get to know blackfellows. 

There was a mob, a tribe of them, always 
about Wild Duck Creek. On our very first 
visit we fell in with one, who announced that 
his name was Brandy, and offered to show us 
«Plenty ducks, s’pose you give this palla 
piccaniny white money.” 

We gave the fellow sixpence, then he 
followed us for an hour or two, bothering us 
to shoot every bird we saw, declaring it to be 
“murree budgeree patta,’”’ i.c. very good to 
eat. Heshowed us no ducks however—indeed, 
I believe his dodge was to lead us a chase 
which would disgust us with that part, and 
cause us to go no more. 

After he had had enough of it, and had 
left us, Charlie and I precious soon came on 
some, and got a nice bunch; also we saw 
many other things which satistied us that 
we had struck a good part for game, and we 
very often went there, as you have heard. 

Soon after our first visit we came on Natives’ 
headquarters. Blacks’ camps—their only 
1omes— have often been described. This was 
typical one. There were about a dozen Mia 
Mias, mere shelters of bark or bushes, old 
slankets, or anything that breaks the wind; 
sefore each a little fire always smouldered, 
ind lying about, rolled in all sort of rags, or 
one at all, were the natives. They were 
‘arely doing anything, and usually seemed 
hree parts asleep. 

The chief, or, as he styled himself, the 
sing, was named Bonaparte ; his lubra—his 
vife—was Josephine; amongst the women 
vhom I remember were Victoria, Adelaide, 
ind. Britannia, Snubnose, and Smutty. 
3randy was Prime Minister apparently, for 
he king never entered on any enterprise 
vithout consulting him. The enterprises 
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were not vast; seemingly they all referred 
to food. Brandy would squat beside his 
majesty, hold a muttered confab—then call- 
ing to Rum and Nosey, or one of the men, he 
would ejaculate a few guttural sounds, and 
the fellow indicated would operate; perhaps 
go aloft for *possums, or root about for worms, 
maggots—or anything. Besides Rum and 
Nosey, there was one called Old Tom, 
another Wellington, and another Slim- 
shanks. I’ve forgotten most of their odd 
titles. Some funny people amongst the 
whites they first came in contact with had 
so christened them, and these poor creatures 
were proud of their names, and even called 
each other by them. 

If possums were caught, knocked on the 
head, and thrown down to the lubras below, 
these women would pluck off come of the fur 
and throw the bodies upon the embers; the 
others with the dogs would gather round, the 
roast would be rapidly completed, and one 
would be handed to the king, who, pulling off 
a limb, would pass it on to Josephine. She 
would drag off another, giving the rest to 
Brandy, and he would distribute bits he did not 
care for to dogs and women indiscriminately. 
For a few minutes there would be a busy 
time, gnawing and squabbling; then, rolling 
over, sleep would descend on them. They 
were truly, in habits, not an atom better— 
not so good I think—as the wild things they 
fed on. 

Coming along the Creek one afternoon we 
heard excitement among the blacks. Several 
men we found seated on the bank, and 
in the water, wading to their waists, were 
several lubras, Victoria and Adelaide amongst 
them. Brandy was directing them, whilst 
Wellington and Old Tom assisted, casting 
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hungry eyes at the result. For they were 
catching eels. Yes—so Brandy informed us 
thus: “ Plenty ketchum b’lung, white palla 
call it eelse.” 

The lubras in each hand held pointed 
sticks, with which they were prodding the 
bottom of the pool. By-and-by one of them 
struck an eel; she then stabbed about with 
the other stick until it too had transfixed it ; 
then with a jerk she lifted it out, and caught 
it in her mouth, where she held it fast with 
her yellow teeth, whilst she waded out and 
gave the squirming fish to the men on the 
bank. 

We watched this performance for some 
time till they had.a dozen or two—none 
very large. We gave them some cormorants 
which we had shot, so they had a big gorge 
at their Mia Mias, and then, I suppose, like 
snakes, they lay dormant until hunger once 
more roused them, 

We witnessed a Corroborree once. They 
were very much excited then, and once 
—once only—we saw them really frolick- 
ing. Forty or more young ones were 
playing ball—no less—a kind of football, 
too, for they only touched it—it was sma 
and hard—with their big toes! It was very 
clever; they must have had, somewhere, 
considerable practice to enable them to do 
it so well, yet we never saw nor heard 
of them being at it. We observed some 
very dexterous feats; it entertained us 
greatly to see the crowd of black figures, 
shining with perspiration, make a rush to 
where the ball was coming, and with slim 
legs extended, wait for it; then one leaping 
higher than the others sprang up and met 
it, and with a sharp blow of the big toe 
sent it springing up again, immensely high, 
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or driving it over the field, caused another 
scurry across to meet it'as it descended. 
The object appeared'to be to keep it as long 
as possible from touching the é¢arth. Boys 
and girls seemed to be equally agile. We 
once, too, saw some men amusing themselves 
with a thing they called a‘ Weet-weet.” It 
was a pliable stick, about three feet long, and 
there was a cone of heavy wood at each end. 
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this black palla; plenty heave er boom’rang 
all ’er time, ’n no ketchems patta,” from 
which we gleaned that it was merely 
chance work with this weapon. Usually, if 
thrown by a skilled hand on an absolutely 
calm day, it returns close to the spot whence 
it has been discharged, but certainly, in a 
wind, the thrower has no control over its 
course, and it flies about im wayserratic. The 
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It was much like a double-ended rocket, if 
such a thing can be imagined. They shook 
it in a peculiar way, gave it an undulating 
motion, then, suddenly leaping back, with a 
jerk launched it along the ground. It would 


go two or three hundred yards —they were aim- 
ing ata mark of soft earth and often struck it. 
Of course we saw the 
I do not wish 


It was a toy merely. 
boomerang used frequently. 


figure of a boomerang herewith is from one 
in my possession. 

They used spears of various lengths; 
some were merely straight sticks sharpened. 
Others were made with reeds which we were 
told grew beside the Murray river. These 
had hard wood heads, and some were barbed 
with sharp bones, and bits of tin, old nails 
and glass, which they had picked up about 
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to be positive about that wonderful imple- 
ment; most writers have described it as a 
weapon used for the killing of game, or in 
war, but my experience is that it is very 
much more a toy than anything else. Old 
Brandy assured me that this was so. I 
have seen him, and some of the younger 
men, throw it often. I have been with them 
when flocks of ducks and parrots or cockatoos 
were passing near, but they never used it 
then willingly, preferring a waddy, which is 
a weapon sometimes shaped like a club, 
sometimes as illustrated, and is, I believe, 
often taken for a boomerang by writers. I 
succeeded in causing a black to try one time 
ata flock of cockatoos which was hovering 
about us. He agreed, as usual for sixpence. 
He grasped the boomerang by its end, 
whirled it around at arm’s length, running 
backwards as he did this. Then suddenly 
he gave a leap forward and made as if he 
would dash it on the ground. The thing 
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the sheep-stations, lashed on with sinews— 
some had merely bits of the like materials 
stuck on with wattle gum. 

The long spears, ten feet and more, they 
generally projected with “ throwing sticks.” 


The illustration here shows the way. They 
were expert with them, and could hit a mark 
ata hundred yards easily. 

I well remember our offering a blackfellow 
money to exhibit his skill to us. He threw 
his spear many times at the hard stump we 


shilling. and 


him a 
At that some of us gave shatiered 


he hit the stump first throw, and 
his spear as he had said he should. | 

When we first reached Australia thet 
blacks used stone hatchets—i.c. tomahawls, 
but they were shortly superseded by izca 
ones. 

These poor creatures seldom talked mack 
to us, except on the subject of ‘* patta sther 
were, of course, arrant beggars. We tried » 
discover what they thought about their race 
dying out ; it was evident to them that this 
was the case, and there were no childrea 
amongst them, or very few indeed. We Pa 
Bonaparte on the subject once.“ Oh,” sail 
he, “ Baal me bother—blackpalla lie down— 
whitepalla jump up ”"—which meant that 
they die and rise again as white men. : 

The only indication we ever had of the: 
belief in a deity was once during & thunder. 


storm. Charlie and I had taken shelter: 
under a bank with a native. There was s 
loud peal of thunder. ‘¢’Sh,” said ovr 
companion, “"Sh—Big one yabber "’—tz. 


jabber—talk. 
Some could philosophise surely. We wer 
working hard on ourclaim once when alotoi 
them came around and sat watching us ir 
silence, then old Brandy remarked, “Big ope 
fool, whitepalla—oh! Murree big one fool !” 
-—we asked why? ; 
“Oh!” he replied sententiously—* ch: 
by’meby blackpalla lay down—whitepalls 
lay down—what good ’em’s gold den? : 
‘There were a few old men and women is 
this tribe then, but there were at least + 
hundred fine healthy-looking youngsters— 
that is, of course, for blacks. I was at the 


same spot fourteen years afterwards, and 
asked about them. All had disappeared— 
not one was left alive! 


Truly we Christians 


have much to think about, in our treatmert 
of such races. Many of them had died fron 
the effects of drink, many through tht 
destruction of their means of living, but met 
probably, from the diseases, hitherto un 
known amongst them, which we had intro- 


flew from him for fifty yards, then at an acute 
angle it mounted in the air, whirling rapidly; 
this motion appeared to increase as it as- 
cended. The birds, confused, made swoops 
towards it ; some of them must have touched it 
with their wings, or the motion of the air caused 
by them altered its course, for it made many 
eccentric twists and turns ; the cockatoos be- 
came bewildered; at least one was so wounded 
by it that it fell, and the boomerang came 
down with it. It was Slimshanks who did 
this, and he said, “ Plenty good luck b'long 


arranged should be his target ; he just barely 


missed itevery time. We jeered well at him: 
“Blackfellow plenty no good,” we said. 
“ Plenty gammon alonger blackfellow ! ” 

You sce we had learned to talk to them in 
the usual jargon. This man looked at us 
with a grin. Said he: ‘‘ Whitepalla s’pose 
blackpalla big one fool? S’pose blackpalla 
hit ’im stamp ”—grunt—“ spear no good "’— 
another grunt; ‘‘s’pose whitepalla give this 
one big white money, this palla hit ’im 
stump ’’--another grunt or two 


duced—measles, for example, which I've 
heard was most deadly to them. 

The Charnocks were very anxious to have 
some young parrots to rear. We spoke to the 
blacks, who brought many young parakeets, 
which died. “Oh!” said Roland St. Clair. 
“you must get Rosellas or Blue Mountaineers 
or Loris ; these little green things are honer- 
eaters—you can’t rear them ; get Rosellas if 
you can.” 

Therefore, we boys looked out for them. 
and one evening found an immense gum-tr~ 


tear the creek in which some of the lovely 
‘irds resided, and we watched two old ones 
oing in and out of a spout on a large limb, 


nd made sure they were tending young ones. ~ 


Next morning Charlie and I had a talk 
rith King Bonaparte, who conferred with 
srandy, the result being that for one shilling 
hey agreed to climb the tree and get the 
irds for us. 

The king and queen, Brandy, Rum, and 
iosey went with us, taking several dogs. 
sritannia and Snubnose came behind, carry- 
ng spears and shields, and many deadly 
‘eapons. “Is it wa> they think they're 
oing to?” asked Charlie. 

His sable majesty wore his state robes. 
"hey were an old silver-laced policeman’s 
ap, black trousers, white striped, a shirt out- 


ide, which once was white, and round his 
eck was hung his brass crescent with his 
itle emblazoned on it. This great man did 
othing, but I suppose he directed his men. 
it the foot of the tree Queen Josephine sat, 

spear her sceptre. The other women 
quatted apart to view the wonderful pro- 
eeding. ’ 

Brandy stood by to see his monarch’s 
rders carried out. Nosey went up. He cut 
notch above his head with a tomahawk, put 
ne big toe into it and drew himself up ; next 
e cut another notch higher, in this he 
ooked the other big toe; there he hung 
-hilst he cut another notch, and thus in a 
hort time he reached the large overhanging 
ranch, and the rest was easy. He crept out 
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to the place where we had seen the parrots 
busy. At the first blow he struck, out flew 
the two birds screaming. Next he chopped 
a hole into the hollow spout and pulled outa 
young one almost fully fledged. He was for 
throwing it down ; but we protested, so Mr. 
Rum took a bag up to him, and we soon had 
four young Rosellas to please the children. 
Out of another spout they pulled several 
opossums, which they at once frizzled on a 
fire and devoured. To their delight, we gave 
them some bread to eat with them. 

“Now then, Bonaparte,’”’ said I, “s'pose 
you pull along this one time and ketchum 
Mallangong,” which is their name for the 
Duck-billed Platypus. 

Bonaparte having had his fill of bread and 
*possum, now wanted rest. So we tackled 
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Josephine, who, not having enjoyed so large 
a share of “ tucker” as her lord and master, 
and seeing the prospect of more if our sug- 
gestion was agreed to, did her best to have it 
carried out; besides, we had shown her a 
bright old shawl in our bag, which helped 
things on. So by dint of much argument 
she got the king on his feet, and the proces- 
sion marched. They knew just where to go, 
that was clear. They took us along the 
creek; very near to our favourite lagoon, 
they stopped at a smaller one, sat down on 
the bank, started a mutter of talk amongst 
themselves, seeming to be quite uninterested 
in our object, “borrowed” tobacco and 
matches. smoked in silence, and then most of 
them curled up and went tosleep! We were 
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impatient, even angry, at this. I appealed to 
Brandy—the king was snoring. The fellow 
merely said, “ Wait a bittee—all lightee— 
by’meby you see me!” which was eminently 
satisfactory. Charlie got excited before I 
did—he made as if to jump up and start 
“ something,” at which a blackfellow clutched 
him, saying, “ Baal move, baal,” pointing to 
the water ; so we supposed that, although we 
could not understand, they were attending to 
business. 

After a spell of silence—suddenly—for no 
cause which we perceived, the whole lot 
sprang up. Nosey pulled off his only garment, 
a battered shirt, and plunged into the pond, 
kicking about vigorously ; then he dragged up 
weeds and mud and rammed it into the side, 
under water—then we understood. 


All this time they had been watching; for 
by some strange instinct they had known 
that the duck-bills were not at home when we 
arrived ; they had seen them come—-though 
we boys saw nothing—and Nosey was filling 
up the entrance to their habitation to 
prevent theirescape. He had pushed one of 
their longest spears into the hole, and what 
remained outside gave us the direction in 
which it went, so that on the surface we 
knew where to dig down to it. The blacks 
set to work with their “kiars ’—i.e. digging 
sticks—which they also called our tools—for 
we had brought a pick and shovel, with which 
we helped. The ground was not hard, 
and at some six feet deep we came to the 
burrow and the spear. 
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Then a flexible stick was thrust in, the 
direction found, and we dug again; the passage 
was now rising, we came to it quickly. Again 
the flexible rod was inserted, and again we 
sank; we only had a yard to go this time. 
Charlie was digging and the natives were 
scraping the loose stuff away, when old Bona- 
parte gave a grunt and pointed, and there, 
climbing out of the second hole we had made, 
was a platypus. 

My word! I quickly knocked it over. 
Charlie ran for it, and thus, at !ast, we had 
the pleasure of handling our first duck-bill. 

We did not spare time though, then. Kum 
and Noscy, busily digging, found the burrow 
once more; this time they chewed the end 
of the stick, and moistened it with saliva 
before they sent it in; when they withdrew 
it, all gathered round to look. They found 
hairs and signs adhering, which satisticd 
them that it had been into the creature's 
“guniar’’—their name for habitations of 
man or beast—and there were some in the 
nest they assured us. We stopped the hole, 
then dug down and found the place; thé 
stench was horrible, indescribable. Charlie 
was for pushing his hand in. “ Baal, baal!” 
Bonaparte cried, “ Baal put hand in guniar, 
too much smelly for long time!” 

There was a considerable excavation here, 
which was half-full of rotting grass and 
weeds, wet and most offensive to our noses. 
There were two full-grown Duck-bills ; these 
Rum hooked out with a spear, and before we 
could intervene he killed them with his waddy. 
There were two half-grown ones, which we 
rescued alive, and there were three less than 
two inches long. They were pink, and had 
very little hair on them, but they were 
perfectly formed, though their bills were 
quite soft and flexible. 

Rooting in the nest with a stick, in spite 
of the horrid perfume, Brandy exclaimed, 
“No cobango got!’ as though disappointed. 

Now we knew that cobango was an egg, 
and we were puzzled—what should eggs do 
there? The king explained, saying, as far 
as we could understand, that these animals 
laid eggs, at which we laughed—quadrupeds 
lay eggs—absurd ! . 

Nosey contradicted Bonaparte. ‘‘ No!” he 
declared, “no, allee same blackpalla, white- 
palla—no cobango tumble down, feed ’em 
milliken (milk), then by’meby make patta yam. 
Ole woman (mother) feed ’em milliken.” 

Others seemed to differ, and amongst them- 
selves they had quite a controversy, making 
several statements to us that differed widely. 
One said, “ No milliken come till piccanniny 
big’’; another, “ No piccanniny tumble down 
—cobango tumble down.” 

You understand that then nothing much 
was known about these strange creatures ; 
they were first mentioned by a naturalist in 
1799, but only their curious form seems to 
have been studied. They were known to be 
mammals, milk-giving, and for a long time 
scientific people knew little more. 

The fur of the half-grown ones was reddish 
brown, soft, and glossy, their under-sides 
were white. The adults were much darker, 
the white fur had disappeared, it had turned 
to warm grey. The lower mandibles of the 
young ones were pink. The loose skin 
round the base of the mouth was soft and 
fleshy, in the adults it was blackish brown, 
splotched with flesh colour; it reached up 
close to the eyes. ‘The web of the fore-feet, 
which extended some distance beyond the 
tive white-nailed toes, was black, but marked 
with pink. ‘hey all, young and old, had 
spurs. 

This successful foray over, our black friends 
were clamorous for food. We showed them 
empty bags—we offered plenty if they’d 
come home to camp, but the walk was too 
much for them. ‘No, no,” they said. 
“ You pull it patta this one time.” 
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How could we? Then they pointed to the 
dead duck-bills. ‘ Murree budgeree patta,” 
they exclaimed. They wanted to eat them, 
the wie‘ches. 

We pointed to the trees, suggested ’pos- 
sums ; We indicated the water, and suggested 
b’lungs. ‘Baal! baal!” they cried. ‘S'pose 
this palla, no scoffem Mullangong—white- 
palla ketchum plenty, murree plenty patta.” 
But how could we ? 

I don't say we were afraid, but we were 
much perplexed. We should have gone off 
and left them to it, for it was but a “try on,” 
and it succeeded, for Charlie offered to go 
back home and bring some tucker. This 
satisfied them, and he started. 

“Give it bit o’ bacca,”’ they said to me 
when he was gone. Fortunately I had a 
large plug with me, for one could bribe a 
native to do many things with that. I lit a 
fire for them with my magnifying-glass, 
much to their amazement; then they all 
smoked and went to sleep; but I kept my 
eyes upon the dead and living duck-bills, 
which I still feared they might collar and 
consume. ‘ 

Charlie was not long gone; he returned on 
horseback, with about a bushel of broken 
bread and meat and scveral sheeps’ heads 
and plucks. Their sooty faces shone with 
pleasure, their big mouths grinned with 
ecstasy. They fairly danced with glee when 
he produced a packet of tobacco and a box of 
matches. Then they were willing that we 
should ¢ 

I have given this rather full account of the 
capture of these animuls, as it seems to me 
few boys can have had such an experience, 
and I fecl to this time rather proud of the 
adventure. 

We knew nothing of anatomy, and very 
little of the internal arrangements of animuls. 
We thought these were the connecting-link 
between birds and quadrupeds, with a slight 


touch of the Saurian, I suppose. We 
wond-red, and admired, and thought what w 
infinite variety of forms the Great Creu 
had produced, but we never supposed th 
were handling what has puzzled scient 
for over thirty years, and which to this dz, 
I believe, is not really understood. 

This is no place for discussion, yet I mar 
state that I skinned the three adults. | 
opened one. and in it found two eggs—c:2. 
about one inch long, covered with a wi 
skin like a snake's ey, and this platypas ic 
spurs. I showed these eggs to a blus 
fellow, who said: ‘ Cobango—oh ! yes. M- 
langong cobango”’; then he put them intuit 
horrid mouth, and swallowed them! 

Icame to England a few years afte 
one evening I met some great doctor: 
clever people. I told them of some of 
wonders I had seen in wild places, and ai 
the egg-laying of the platypus. They j:~ 
laughed at me, and said it was impos 
that it was my ignorance of such matte: 
could not be. AsI thought most like 
knew, I held my tongue thereafter. Y 
1884 the Royal Society, I understand, s 
Mr. Caldwell to Australia to settle defim 
this very point, and he discovered, and i 
admitted, that they do lay eggs. That t 
subsequently rear their young with milk 
other mammals do, has been known a: 
along. 

How they hatch their eggs is still unsett 
I have my theory based on observation —tz: 
not being a scientist I dare say nothing mer 

We tried to rear the young ones ; we gui 
them “ milliken,” and other “ patta.” 
they only lived a week. I have been bilan 
for not preserving their bodies in some war. 
But we were so sure that learned me: # 
home knew all about them, that we w> 
really half ashamed of the interest we 1 
in them. Now I regret that I did not sae 
them, and several other such curiosities. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH SERIES.) 


More Drawing Subjects. 


(Drawn by 0. B. DRSSISOS.) 


*,° We will give a Prize of 10s. 6d. for 
the best Sketch on an ordinary post-card sent 
to us of this boy when Found. Open to all 
regular “B.O.P.” readers equally. Last 
day for sending in June 30. Mark enve- 
lopes “‘ Lost anp Founp.” 


(Draun by C. E, DENNIBON.) 


will give a Prize of 10s. 6d. for 
the "best Back View of this worthy and his 


+,* We 


board; and a second 10s. 6d. for the best 
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Advertisement of the “ B.O.P.” on the Board, 
Last day for sending in June 30. Open 
to all regular “ B.O.P." readers equally. 
Mark envelopes outside ‘ Sanpwich-May 
CompetiTIon.”” 


~ ser eiee- 


OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have just sent us a copy of a 
useful little handbook with this title, prepared Mr. 
Furneaux. It has some eight coloured plates and 
numerous black-aud-white illustrations, which, with 
the text, would form a thoroughly practical guide 
to young naturalists. The writer deplores, and 
perliaps not without cause, that the study of fresh- 
water life is not more generally taken up. “Let my 
readers,” he saya, “net in hand, ramble to the neigh- 
vouring ponds and streams, ‘following the simple 
instructions given in these pages, and they will find 
that everywhere the water teaius with life and yields 
such a charming variety of forms as can hardly be 
found elsewhere within such a small space.” We hope 
many “ B.O.P.” readers may be thus induced to take 


ap the study. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 
THE GOLDFIELDS. 


Mr. Kengum Lt. Coves-P! py, writing on Dec. 28, 
1896, from the Cuolgardie district of Western Aus- 
tralia to his mother in England, says: “ Now I will 
tell you how we spent Christmas here, It was very 
hot all day, and we didn't do anything much till night, 
when, as decided beforehand, we had dinner (about 
thirty of us altogether) in a bough-shed, in which, by 
the help of a few boards and boxes, we made a long 
table and places to sit on. I know you will want to 
know what there was to eat at the banquet. Well, the 
first course was cold roast mutton with tinned beet- 
root, the second course was fruit (tinned), blanc- 
mange, tinned plum pudding, and tinned cakes (not 
bad). We toasted the ‘Queen,’ the ‘Ladies, mothers, 
wives, ani sweethearts,’ and last, but not least, ‘ Absent: 
friends and loved ones,” and a few local tousts. In 


between we had songs.” 


A SIMPLE FLYING MACHINE. 
By Rev. R. D'O. MARTIN, M.A. 
TAR an old trent tin, and cut out a picce, say 4 or 5 


inches by 14, of this shape : 


Ss. 


Take an empty cotton-reel and drive two wire nails 
into one end and file off the 
heads, 

‘Punch holes in your piece of 
tin so that the outer holes may 
fit on these nails. 

Pass a bradawl through the 
reel and centre hole of the tin. 
Wind a piece of string round the 
reel, pull the end of it, and your 
tin flying-machine will whizz up 
into the airan astonishing height 
if in a calm, and if a gale be blowing it will cut all 
sorts of queer antics before descending. 

Note, you should give a slight turn upwards to the 
corners at A and ¢, and a slight turn downwards at 
Band p if the piece of tin is to revolve in the direction 
marked by the arrowheads. This is essential for 


success. 
Cost of the apparatus when perfect £0 Os. Od. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Ir is a wonderful race—more wonderful than any 
you bave ever seen, more exciting and with more 
results hanging upon it than people generally fancy. 
It is called the “ Heavenly race” by some. ‘The Bible 
calls it “The race ;" for, however important other 
races are, there is none to equal this, Iam glad the 
Bible calls the Christian life u ‘ Race.” People some- 
times eay “Religion! Ob, that’s a poor thing ! only 
fit for wenk women and children; it is not manly.” 
But God's Word pictures religion under a serics of 
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manly images: Wrestling — Running — Labouring — 
Fiahting—auad Racing. 

A lad doesn't become a miacrable, mealy-mouthed 
milksop by becoming a Christian, you know. Nay, 
religion makes 8 man of him and gives him courage 
w say “ Yo" to evil, and grace to stand fire, 

To every race there is a STANTING-POINT, one 
clear!y marked, well-detined line to which every runner 
qust come, and on which he must put down’his foor. 
It would be a strange race if all the runners started 
just when and where they like. No, no; one live is 
lnid down for all, and the startmg-point is not chosen 
by the runners, but by one outside the mee, The 
heavenly race is no exception to this rule, There is a 
starting-point which, thank (od, is also clearly marked 
and well defined. It is THE Cross OF CHRIST. The 
line is laid down there. A simple acceptance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour, and a glad faith in the 
forgiveness of all our sins through the atonement 
made by Him ouce for all, is our Starting-point for 
Heacen. Everybody who would run this race must 
come to that ene point, old and young, rich and poor, 
and there stand side by side, 

Do not make any mistake here. Start for heaven as 
accepted runners, It will not do as you run the race 
to stop short and ask nnxiousl,,“ Did I start right ? 
Am I really in the race ? Am Ione of the chosen 
competitors?" Get that all settled first. You must 
know your sins forgiven before you cau run the race. 
But if that is all clear, if vou have—very simply, it 
may be, but very really——believed that Jesits died that 
you might be forgiven, and that through His precious 
death for you eternal happiness awaits you, then, 
joyous and confident, you will “run well” aud win the 
great Heaven-prize. ' Supposing that you are not quite 
sure about your starting-point, shall we stop just here 
and settle it ? Will you come to God in the name of 
Jesus, and seck forgiveness for the past, and help for the 
fature? Will you start from the Cross on which Jesus. 
died for your sins, and run the race to glory, “accepted 
in the Beloved"? (Ephesians i.6.) The runner who 
keeps looking back at the starting-point hinders the 
race ; #0 do not keep questioning about sins forgiven — 
settle the matter once for all. 

Many a lud hangs on the outskirts of the Christian 
race, ashamed to make a beginning, interested in holy 
things, wishful todo well, often really longing to be 
an “out-and-out” Christian, “ But "—oh, these 
terrible “buts "—“the fellows would chaff me so.” 
“T am afraid I should not be consistent : I should 
never have the courage to goon." There anda thousand 
similar excuses are made, and so the lad remains a 
“hanger-on” instead of @ runner. But we cannot 
enter heaven as “ hangers-on.” There will be no prize 
for us! Plenty of people think they can get into 
heaven clinging to the skirts of a redeemed crowd, but 
it is a terrible mistake. A race, if it means anything, 
means steady going on, And there is a ‘slew 
caution in God's Word about not going on (Hebrews 
vi. 1-12), 

A race has a WINNING-PosT as well as a starting- 
point. So is it in this race ; and oh ! it is good of God 
to give us certainty about salvation. Certainty is 
always encouraging. Every runner in the heavenly 
ruce starts through the gooduess and mercy of God in 
Christ with sure and certain hope of “dife eternal.” 
How blessed euch an assurance! How loving is our 
Father in heaven to have a place and a prize for 
every runner, however young, weak, or feeble-hearted 
be may be !—Mus. EVERED PouLe. 
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A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR WARTS. 


T. FE. B. wrrres from Sheffield : “Seeing in one 
of your correspondence pages @ person inquiring for a 
good cure for warts, [ beg to say that some few years 
ago I was told a remedy which I proved to be Koud. 
One of my hands was infested with warts, and J was 
advised to put a drop of sweet oil on them ‘just before 
going to bed at night and before washing in the morn- 
ing. This I did, and in less than one month from com- 
meneing this simple operation my hand was free from 
warts and quite clean. You may make whatever use 
of this you please, hoping that it will benefit some of 


your readers,” 


DAY BY DAY. 


Fix it in your minds that as you can only learn to 
walk by walking ...s0 you can only learn to live 
nobly by acting nobly on every occasion that presents 
itself. If you shirk the first trial of your manhood, 
you will come 80 much wenker to the second ; and so 
inevitably you will sink into baseness.—J. S. BLACKIE. 
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A PERFORMING LINNET. 


Mr. ANpnew Hug, Dunblane,a well-known Scottish 
ornithologist, has been making some interesting experi- 
ments in bird-training. He hus trained a red or whin 
linnet—one of the worst of the Scottish wild birds to 
dumesticate—to jump and keep time with the skipping- 
rope, perform on the sinck and tight rope, climb an 
upright rope, stand on top of a running carriage, draw 
cards out of @ box, mount a ladder and ring a bell, go 
round a wheeling stair step by step,and fly to itsowner's 
head when called upon. Care and kindness can accom- 
plish much in the case of canaries and some other binls, 
but this {s believed to be almost the first time that the 
“lintio” has-o distinguished itself. 


Lino with DErormep Fret (8. A. B.).. Nothing can 
be tone to restore the feet to their original fe 


about half an inch wide, it will be able to sit on tha 


all right, and will, after a time, get accustomed to its 
sad condition, which, in all probability, ix duc to an 
attack of paralysia, if it were cramp, there would be 
intermittent contraction, A Spice bird is a little 
brown thing with a breast speckled black and white, 
Feel on white millet and millet in the car; it is a 
native of India, but is fairly harty. 


©. Brookr.—1. We think the fault must be with the 
lamp rather than the driving-wheel, {f yeu are sure 
there is nothing wrong with the dynamo itself, We 
have always nse a carbon lanrp, and found those we 
had work well. 2. The shunt goes between the 
binding-screws and the lawps, with « length of wire 
on each side of it. 


Scorr Davin: 
library, an 


what you want, IL.) is the 
The articles on making a hancteamens were in Vel 
"i inly in 


London, you can, at any rate, see them there, 


(Shireen).— W: anyhow, till spring- 


No. Revolving cage is 
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—Train in the forenoon 

it walk antl sprint a 
m od bath, 
Dumbbe 


noon. * Yes" to ye 


N. Hasyan.— 


J, Smaw y 1 Ase ex 
incorporated 4 pap 
volume of f to comr 
W. H.—For dumbbells eee our “ Indoor Games,” parts 1 
ig. 
F, rapl almost any 
ner can get one for 


you for sixpe 


Loco and 0. W.—See our “ Indoor Games.” parts 3 and 
4, for model locomotive, an parts Land 2 for physical 


exercise: 
E. Briaitt,. -You would probably have to go as under- 
steward. On German vessels handsmen are 8 


Apply to the manazing owners whose names appear 
in the advertisements of the line, 

T. E.T. (Liverpool).—Apply at the Mercantile Marine 
Office. Any policeman of Custom-House officer will 
tell you where it is, or you could hear at the Sailors’ 
Home. 

SPITTING BLoon, Ete. (Anxi 
your own doctor. Torquay has a delightful climate. 


ALM. FP 1 are not eligible to compete. 
copy one competitor is our rule. 


18).—Best_he guided by 


One 


A VICTORIAN REAPER.—Our_ publisher does not une 
dertake binding, but he supplies covers at 2s. each, 
These may be ordered through your local bookseller, 
who woukl probably get the parts bound for you at a 
fair price. 

Swenisi.—Gra 
for the Scandinavi 
David Nutt. 
cntalozue. 
cation. Dut 
twoor three 


aries, and phrase-books 
age are published by 
: here are several in his 
1d donbtless send it you on appli. 
of Solo Square, ‘also publish 
atch books. 


New REApEr. e best trated hauddbook » 
dumbbells is the first two parts of oue “Indcor 
Games,” which will cost you a shilling forthe tr. 


Gin ReApER.—In filling up the pores im wood iprevices 


to polishing, use whiting mixed with @ryingwil into 
a thin pa and rub it across the 4 the 
holes sre thoroughly choked up, amid SwHGB lity 
sandpaper the panel to get a good Suriase mane. 
Plaster of Paris and water will answersam 


purpose. We have hada complete series of » 
polishing, and cannot return to the subject jasenut 


T. Wray.—1. Our competitions are open to allo = 


scribers, whether weekly, monthly, or yeariggeme dhe 
particulars will be announced in due commas: 

A. Hrrox,—Dhe books ate both outof print. Alsspnl- 
hand bool 


eller could probably get them Jor yos't 
you were to give him an onder, and agsouapesche 
Price beforehand. é 


An excellent book is “ Barton’s Moe 
coating 1s. published by Piper & 
Carter. Also “The Ilford Manual of Photographs.” 
same price, can be got from any denler. Se alo 
our monthly column on the “ Boy's Own Caner 
Club,” in which we will give an essay on moun nz 
for your benefit. “ Developing” in varions forts 
frequently given. 


CANGoc.—Your solution as given will light a sust 
lamp, but not more than two or three volts Fo: s 
larger lamp you would want more cell 
for a six-volt lamp : but for only one sma!l lamp v:+ 
cell would be enough. 


E, Contins.—You have certainly discovered s 
which we are sorry, but we don't think i 
misled anyone who attended to the description. 
anyone who reads this substitute “the brs: «mi- 
circle” for* the axle" ou page 125; left-hand coh: 
tenth line from the top? If the space bet ween te 
hulf-tubes and the axle were filled with an insula: 
compound, or a tube of wool were inserted betwee 
them, it would be safer still. You have erides s 
read the articles very carefully. 


Waytit.—You can get a water motor from Mr. 4. 
Walton, 9 Queen Anne Street, Stoke-on.T: 
whom you hai better write for an answer tv 3 


PO BOS 2 vole a SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1897. Price One Penny. 


Rebel Hunting! (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by B. Mums.) 


THE LONELY ISLANDS: A STORY OF THE AZORES. 


: By Davin Ker, 
Author of The Finder of the White Elephant,” “In Siberian Forests,” ete, ec. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A BOY-CRUSOE AND A MAD “MAN FRIDAY.” 


w= Oyril awoke next morninghe at him, and he rose and began to dress “ Are you going down, to have a swim, 
first hardly knew where be was, as quietly as possible; buthis movements, Senhor?-I can show. you, with your 

sand gazed around him in bewilderment; light as they were, awoke the hermit, who _ leave, the very place for it.” 

out in another momentit all came backto was on his fect in an instant. And he/led the way, through tho 
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thickets, to a charming little bay on the 
other side of the island, secured from any 
danger of sharks by a curving sand-bank. 

Cyril plunged in with an enjoyment 
only to be appreciated by a practised 
swimmer who has passed several weeks 
without any chance of a bathe. But he 
soon perceived, with secret admiration, 
that, good swimmer as he was, he was 
completely eclipsed by his companion, who 
shot across the. bay as nimbly as a sea- 
bird, reaching the farther side ere Cyril 
was half-way. Then down he plunged 
into the clear, cool depths bolow, shooting 
up again instantly with his hands full of 
glittering shells. Then he swam seaward 
to meet an inrolling wave, and, leaping 
on its crest, was borne to the shore as 
swiftly as an arrow. 

While enjoying what was evidently a 
favourite exercise, the hermit’s stern and 
gloomy features grew as bright as his 
young comrade’s, and he laughed so glee- 
fully that the whole shore cchoed with his 
mirth. 

“Queer fellow he is, to be sure!” 
muttered Cyril, watching him curiously ; 
“but can’t he swim, just! I wonder he 
hasn't thought of swimming to one of the 
other islands, for I'll be bound he could do 
it if he chose.” 

“TI think, Senhor,’”’ said Columbus, as 
they walked back together, “the sea is 
calm enough now to admit of our reaching 
the wreck, and, with your permission, we 
will try it this afternoon.” 

They did so, and this time—the tide 
being now full-ebb and the sea fuirly 
quiet—they got aboard the stranded 
hull easily enough. 

It was not without some inward emotion 
that Cyril found himself once more on a 
vessel which had been the scene of such 
terrific experiences, and might, possibly 
enough, be still charged with the deadly in- 
fection that had mown down his late 
comrades; but he was soon too fully 
occupied to have any time for such fancies. 
The first thing that fell in his way was a 
small metal match-box, still three parts 
full, which he pounced upon as a priceless 
treasure, and, hastily pocketing it, rum- 
maged out of the cook's galley several 
pots and pans, which his companion helped 
him to carry to a safe distance up the 
beach. 

Their second trip put them in possession 
of some vegetables, a few pieces of beef 
and pork, and a small cask of water ; and 
no sooner were these prizes deposited 
with the rest than back flew the untiring 
pair again, for Cyril, remembering that 
Robinson Crusoe's first proceeding after 
being wreckod was to get all he could out 
of has vessel, hugely enjoyed this close 
imitation of his great predecessor, and his 
strange comrade was quite as eager as 
himself. 

On this third journey they brought 
away the carpenter’s tool-chest (which 
Cyril had had in his mind from the very 
first), a couple of charts, and a spare coat 
that was hanging in our hero’s former 
berth, which Columbus—whose present 
costume was on a par with that of “ the 
man all tattered and torn ” in the n 
rhyme—put on with visible satisfaction. 
But by this time the tide was beginning 


to “make" fast, forcing them to bring ~ 


their work to an end for that day. 
They had made a good beginning, how- 
ever. The hermit, with a lunatic's 
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childish enjoyment of any new object or 
idea, was delighted with the acquisition 
of the cooking utensils; and Cyril was 
equally pleased to have got the tool-chest, 
as being the very thing required to carry 
out a secret plan of his own which had 
been much in his mind all that day. 
That evoning they supped on turtle- 
soup and turtle-steak, done to a nicety 
with the new cooking-tackle over a fire 
kindled with their own newly found 
matches ; and Columbus fully enjoyed the 
first properly dressed meal that he had 
eaten since being cast upon the islet. 
Whether for this reason, or because 
(now that his first anger at a stranger's 
sudden intrusion upon his solitude had 
passed away) he was boginning to find the 
company of this bold, bright, clevor lad a 
pleasure rather than an annoyance, that 
night the madman was in high good- 
hmuour, and launched out in his own 
peculiar style more freely than usual, 
while Cyril, as he sat there in the spectral 
moonlight amid the bov.dless loneliness 
of the ocean, and heard this man talk 
with such minute and reatistic familiarity 
of persons who had died yoars before 
Queen Elizabeth was born, almost felt as 
if the age of railways and telegraphs were 
indeed a dream, and he himself a fifteenth- 
century voyager, cast away wit': the actual 
living Christopher Columbus on a name- 
less islet amid the rtill unknown sea. 
“You should havo seen Seville on the 


‘jubilee day of that voyage—church-bells 


ringing, guns firing, all the people shouting 
for joy-—a tide of faces surging through 
every street, where silk and laced velvet 
and feathers went side by side in the rush 
with frieze coat and leathern jerkin—and 
ten thousand voices singing in chorus the 
couplet which they afterwards engraved 
upon my monument : 
“Por Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo mundo hallé Colon. 


And all this for me—me, whom they 
had mocked, and neglected, and despised, 
and taunted as a madman and a liar! 
For me, did I say ? why, every man of my 
crew, down to the meanest sailor with 
his tanned face and rough jacket, was 
greater than a noble that day, and princes 
and cardinals jostled each other to see the 
men who had been (as the ignorant 
creatures said) ‘on the under-side of the 
world, where the trees grow root-upward, 
and the people stand on their heads!’ ” 

“Don’t he reel it all off first rate!” said 
the admiring Cyril to himself. “‘ Wouldn't 
one think that he really had seen and 
done it all? It’s every bit as good as 
acting a charade!” 

“Then,” resumed Columbus, “I saw a 
face in the crowd that I knew—old Ponce 
de Leon, the Marquis of Cadiz, with his 
red beard and his pock-marked visage, 
and the scar across hie cheek that he got 
in that last fight before Grenada ere the 
Moorish infidels were driven out ; and he 
said to Gonzalvo de Cordova, the ‘ Great 
Captain’ (who stood beside him with a 
smile on his hard old face like a gleam of 
sunshine on a bare moor), ‘Thou and I, 
comrade, are much indebted to the Senhor 
Colon, who hath fonnd a new world, 
where old soldiers like ourselves may 


find work to keep our good swords from © 


“For Castile and for Leon 
A wew world hath found Colon,” 


rusting, now that there are no more 
unbelievers left to conquer in Spain!’ 
And then they told me that they were 
sent to bring me to the presence of the 
king—that same king who (though I 
little dreamed it then) was a few yen 
later to put me in chains—those chains 
which have’ left a mark that can never 
pass away!" 

And he held up his gaunt brown wrists 
in the moonlight as if he actually saw 
the scars upon them. 

“Tt was a sin anda shame, noble admi- 
ral,” warmly rejoined Cyril, wh, luckily 
for himself, had read and re-read so ofte:: 
the life and voyages of the real Columbus, 
as to be quite equal to understanding ani 
replying to all the ramblings of tl 
imaginary one. “But never mind—if 
you have been here a hundred years, ail 
the rogues who treated you so ill mot 
be dead long ayo, and so you've got the 
better of thei after all.” 

The maniac answered with a laugh of 
childish satisfaction, and then went off 
into some fresh burst of extravagance, to 
which the lad listened as gravely as if 
he had been hearing the actual words cf 
the great discoverer himself. 

That night the hermit fell asleep earlier 
than usual; but, long after he had done 
so, Cyril lay awake, pondering a questict 
which was all-important to htm. 

As may be supposed, the uppermost 
thought in the boy’s mind ever since li 
was cast on this desolate islet had bee: 
how to escape from it; and his visit tu 
the wreck that day had shown him the 
readiest way of doing so. One of the 
schooner's boats had been carried off ty 
her crew, and another had been smashei 
like an egg-shell when the vessel struck : 
but the light “dingey” that hung at th- 
stern, though somewhat damaged, would. 
if properly repaired, be fit for a pret: 
long voyage; and as for provisions, ther: 
were enough aboard the wreck to last twy 
persons all the way across the Atlantic. 

To most people, indeed, the whole thir: 
would have seemed quite a simple matt: 
—repair the Loat, victual her, and the 

ush off at once. But the real difficult: 
lay elsewhere, and Cyril knew it. 

It had not escaped the shrewd lad tha: 
in the course of his talks with the hermi: 
the latter had more than once expresse. 
himself so fiercely with regard to the 
idea of his having to leave the island, or 
of anyone else landing upon it, as to show 
plainly that his repugnance to both possi- 
bilities was too real and deep-seated to x 
easily overcome. This was all the mor- 
awkward, since without his consent, ari 
even assistance, any attempt to escap 
was manifestly hopeless. Even couli 
Cyril have stooped to the meanness =: 
stealing away by himself and leaving th- 
madman to his fate, he could not hav- 
done so unperceived by the latter; bu: 
such a thought never entered the mind :: 
the brave English boy, who was firm!: 
resolved that if he did escape at all r- 
would carry the castaway along with him 

But how was this to be done? Tt 
best arguments of reason would be was:+- 
upon a man who had no reason left i 
appreciate them ; and thus Cyril felt x: 
inclination to dispute with one who, t.- 
moment he took anything amiss, wot! 
probably mark his displeasure by t> 
summneyy, method of cutting the speake> ~ 
head off. To carry him away agsics: 
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his will was, of course, impossible; to 
persuade him seemed equally so. 

For more than an hour Cyril pondered 
this puzzling question without arriving at 
any solution of it; and then, all at once, 
a plan occurred to him, which, desperate 
as it was, appeared to be the only possible 
way of escape from his dilemma ; and he 
resolved to begin to put it in practice the 
very next day. 

“Senhor Admiral,” said he, as they 
sat at breakfast, “ would it not be as well 
to get all the provisions out of the wreck 
at once before another storm comes and 
breaks her up? You know, if we are to 
stay on this island for another hundred 
years, we had better lay up a good supply 
of food, for there must come a time, every 
now and then, when we can’t catch fish 
or turtle.” 

“ Well thought of!" cried the madman, 
pleased as usual with any new suggestion, 
and perhaps not wholly free from that 
mere animal enjoyment of food so pain- 
fully characteristic of many lunatics. 
“ After taking so much trouble to get 
these new cooking implements, it would 


be hard to have no material upon which 
to exercise them. We'll set about it this 
very afternoon.” 

They did so, and, starting somewhat 
earlier than usual, got ashore without 
much difficulty three or four casks of beef 
or pork, and a number of tins of meat and 

reserved fruit; and they had just gone 
Bock to the wreck for the third time, 
when Cyril suddenly called out, as if the 
idea had just occurred to him: 

“ Do you know, Senhor Colon, that we 
are taking a great deal of trouble for 


nothing ?”’ 
“How so?” asked the lunatic, 
turning toward him with an air of 
rise. 


“Well, here’s a good boat hanging at 
the stern here, not so much damaged but 
what a few hours’ work would make her 
quite water-tight again. Why should we 
not lower her down, haul her on to the 
beach, patch her up there, and then, 
instead of fagging ourselves to carry all 
the way over these sand-flats the things 
that we take out of the vessel, bring them 
round by water to that little bay where 

(To be continued.) 
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we have our morning swim, which is close 
to our hut ?"” 

“Avery good idea, Senhor,” cried 
Columbus approvingly. ‘ Young as you 
are, I can see that you are an old traveller ; 
but would it not be better still if, instead 
of giving ourselves the trouble of dragging 
the boat up the beach and dewn again, 
we were to mend her where she is now, 
and then launch her at once?” 

Cyril readily accepted this amendment, 
and volunteered to run home for the 
tool-chest: but his companion’s experi- 
enced eye saw that the rising tide (which 
had turned some time before) would cut 
them off from the wreck ere the boy 
could get back to it, and, to Cyril’s no 
small disappointment, he gave the signal 
to cease work for the day. 


“So far, so good,” said our hero to 
himself, as he lay down to sleep that night. 
“We've got the provisions already—and 
we'll have the boat in another day or so 
—and then I’m much mistaken if I can’t 
manage to work out the rest of the job, 
somehow or other.”” 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroup Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” etc, ete. 


y Yen, 88 has been described at the close 

of the previous chapter, Mugford 
rushed into the schoolroom and informed his 
comrades of Diggory’s fate, the news caused 
a profound sensation the like of which had 
probably never been witnessed at The Birches 
before; no, not even on that memorable 
Secasion when the intelligence arrived that 
Stourer, one of the past seniors, had ridden 
his bicycle through the plate-glass window of 
Brown’s big crockery-shop, and was being 
brought heme on a shutter. 

Everyone threw down their books, and 
started to their feet; Acton and Vance ban- 
ished from their minds all thought of the 
disagreement which had lately estranged them 
from their unfortunate schoolfellow, and 
joined heartily in the general outburst of 
wrath and consternation. 

The thought that Diggory, their well-be- 
loved, was at that ver” moment languishing, a 
prisoner of war, in the hands of the Philistines, 
was almost unbearable. 

«“ What will they do to him?” “ Where 
have they put him?” “ How can we rescue 
the fellow ?” were questions which everybody 
ws asking, but no one could answer. It 
seemed altogether beyond their power to do 
inything, and yet there was not a boy who 
vould not have given his dearest possession, 
vere it a white rat or a stamp collection, if 
oy parting with it he could have rendered 
tome assistance to his ill-fated comrade. 

««There’s only half an hour before tea,” 
said Vance, looking up at the clock ; “if any- 
hing can be done we must do it at once.” 

The precious moments sped away, but in 
-ain did the assembly rack their brains for 
ome plan of action which might in any way 
xe likely to serve the purpose they had 
nview- The first wild suggestion that they 
should go in a body and carry Horace House 
ry storm, was abandoned as impracticable ; 
hey stood watching the long hand of the 
lock creeP up from 6 till 12, in hopeless in- 


ctivity- 


CHAPTER VI.—GUNPOWDEB PLOT. 


The first tea-bell had just finished ringing, 
when there was a sound of footsteps hurrying 
along the passage, the door burst open, and in 
rushed no other person than Diggory himself ! 

“ Hallo! How did you get away?” “ What 
have they been doing?” “How did you 
escape ?”” ” 

“Oh, my stars! Such a lark!” cried the 
boy, “they'll wish they'd never caught me! 
I'll tell vou all about it after tea.” 

As soon as the meal was over, Diggory was 
seized, hurried up into the schoolroom, and 
there forced to relate his adventures. 

“ Well,” he began, “ they collared me, and 
dragged me through the gates, and along into 
their playground. Noaks looked at me and 
said, ‘ Hallo, here’s luck! this is the young 
beggar who tied that rope to the scrapers; I 
vote we give him a jolly good licking.’ I told 
them that my father was a lawyer, and if any 
of them touched me, he'd take a summons out 
against them for assault. That frightened 
Noaks, for you can see he’s a regular coward, 
so he asked the others what they thought 
had better be done with me. 

“<*T know,’ said Hogson; ‘there’s ap old 
cowshed in the next field to onrs; let’s shut 
him in and keep him there till after tea ; he’ll 
get in a jolly row for being Jate when.he gets 
back, and he won’t dare to say where he’s 
been; because I know it’s against their rules 
to come anywhere near us, and Locker’s 
Lane’s out of bounds. If he does tell, we'll 
swear he was in the road chucking stones at 
the windows.’ 

“Some one said there was only a staple on 
the door of the shed, but Noaks said he’d 
fetch the padlock off his play-box, and so he 
did. 

“Well, they took me across their playing 
field, and over the hedge into the next, and 
shut me up in this beastly old hovel. ‘It's 
no use your making a row,’ said Hogson, 
‘because no one’ll hear you; and if you do, 
summons or no summons, we'll come down 
and give you a licking.’ After that they left 


me and went back to the house; and as soon 
as they’d gone, I began to try to find some 
way of escape, but it was so dark inside the 
shed I couldn’t see anything. Presently I 
heard a knocking on the boards; there wag 
@ wide crack between them in one place, and 
looking through it I could just make out that 
there was some boy standing there with what 
looked like a dirty apron over his trousers. I 
said, ‘Hallo!’ and he said ‘Hallo! what’s 
up? who are you? and what have they been 
a-sticking of you in there for?’ 

“Ttold him, and asked him who he was, 
and it turned out his name was Joe Crump, 
and he's the boy who cleans the knives at 
Phillips's. He happened to be knocking 
about when they took me prisoner, and he 
couldn’t see who it was in the dark, and 
thought it might be his younger brother who 
comes on errands from the grocer’s ; the 
Philistines are always playing tricks on 
him. 

“T said, ‘ Look here, Joe Crump, you let me 
out, there’s a good chap '; but he wouldn’t— 
he was afraid of what young Noaks would do 
tohim. At last I gave him a shilling through 
the crack of the boards, and vowed I woutdn’t 
say who'd done it, and then he undid the 
door. I fastened the padlock again, ard 
threw the key into the hedge, for Noaks had 
left it inthe keyhole ; so now he won't be able 
to get his lock again unless he either breaks 
it or the stapia, and they’re both pretty tough. 
After that I got round through two other 
fields into the lane, and here I am.” 

The conclusion of Diggory’s story was 
hailed with shouts of triumph. To imagine 
the disappointment of the Philistines when 
they discovered that the bird had flown, and 
the chagrin of young Noaks when he found 
that his play-box pudlock was fastened to the 
door of the shed, was simply delightful, and 
Acton was so carried away that he once more 
fell on Diggory’s neck, and pretended to shed 
tears of joy upon the latter’s broad, turn- 
down collar, 
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“ But that's not all,” cried the youngster, 
shaking himself free from his leader’s em- 
brace. ‘ The best is this: Ihad a bit of a talk 
with Joe Crump before I came away, and he 
says that young Noaks is going to leave at 
the end of this term, and he’s been telling the 
Philistines that before he goes he means to 
do something that'll pay us out for his being 
sent off the field in that footbal] match. 
Crump doesn’t know what he means to do, 
but I made him promise, if he finds out, to 
come and tell me, and I'll give him another 
shilling. Then we shall be prepared.” 

“I say, Diggy!’’ exclaimed Jack Vance, 
“you are a corker !"' and the bell commencing 
to ring at this moment for evening prep., the 
meeting terminated. 

It was an annual custom at The Birches for 
the boys to subscribe towards getting a dis- 
play of fireworks, which were let off in the 
playground under the superintendence of 
Mr. Blake. The headn aster himself gave a 
donation towards the fund, and allowed the 
boys to prepare the next day’s work in the 
afternoon instead of in the cvening. 

This year, however, when Acton went as 
usual to the library to formally ask per- 
mission that the celebration should take 
place, he met with a terrible rebuff. 

“No, Acton,” answered Mr. Welsby; “as 
long as the school continues to be disgraced 
by these repeated thefts, as, for example, this 
recent instance of Morris’s watch and chain. 
I do not feel inclined to allow the same 
privileges as before; there will be no fire- 
works this term.” 5 

As may be imagined, when the Dux re- 
ported the result of his visit to headquarters, 
the news created grcat excitement. The unfor- 
tunate occupants of the “ Main-top,”” who 
were still in the position of scapegoats, were 
hunted round the place by an indignant mob ; 
and fled, vainly protesting their innocence, 
from one shelter to another, until they finally 
escaped from the playing field into the open 
country, where they hid behind hedges for 
the remainder of the afternoon 

“ Look here,” exclaimed Jack Vance, as the 
Triple Alliance were wending thoir way from 
the playground to the house, “ there’s only 
one thing to be done—and that is, we must set 
Miss Eleanor on old Welsby’s track. She'll 
make him alter his mind. Some one must go 
and ask her; Acton, you’re the man, you 
must do it!” 

“Tm shot if I do!"’ answered the Dux, 
turning round to face the trio, and walking 
backwards up the path; ‘why should I go 
more than any other fellow? ” 

“ Why, because you’ve got such a way with 
you,” returned Diggory ; “ she’d be sure to do 
it for you; why the last time you spoke to 
her she gave you a lump of cake.” 

Acton seized the speaker by the neck, and 
shook him like a rat. ‘‘ You're the cheekiest 
little imp I ever came across,” he said ; “ I've 
8 jolly good mind to give you a good licking, 
oalv I don't believe you'd care tu'pence if I 
did!" 

“ Well, you’ve got to go,” answered Diggory, 
ealmly picking up his cap, which had fallen to 
the ground; “ and if you're afraid to go alone 
for fear she should think it’s another pro- 
posal, I’ll come with you.” 

After some further discussion it was agreed 
that the thing should be attempted. The two 
boys found Miss Eleanor making cake, and 
the conference began by Digsory’s having his 
ears boxed for picking plums out of the 
dough. But no one ever appealed to Miss 
Eleanor without being surc. at allevents, of a 
patient hearing, and the following morning 
Mr. Welsby informed the school that he had 
been led to reconsider his decision regarding 
the 6th of November, and that they might 
have their display as usual. 

Accordingly, the fireworks were ordered, 
‘nl arrived soon after breakfast on the morn- 
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ing of the 4th. Miss Eleanor had a dread of 
gunpowder, and Mr. Blake sent Jack Vance to 
tell Noaks to carry the box as usual down 
into the shed. 

“Humph!” growled the man as the boy 
vave him the message ; “it’s a nice thing that 
I should have to fetch and carry all your fool- 
ing playthings for you: it’s a pity you young 
gen’lemen can’t do something for yourselves, 
instead of bothering me.” 

“Well, it isn’t my orders,” answered Jack, 
“it’s Mr. Blake's.” 

“Mr. Blake’s, is it? All right, I’ll doit when 
I can spare the time.” 

When the boys came out at interval, the box 
was still lying about in the yard, although 
there were heavy clouds overhead threaten- 
ing rain. Mr. Blake sent for Noaks, and a 
rather sharp passage of arms took place be- 
tween them, which ended in the man’s being 
told to leave what he was doing, and carry 
the fireworks down to the shed. 

“T believe he left them on purpose, in the 
hope they'd get wet,” said Shaw; “he hates 
us all like poison, and I believe it’s all be- 
cause his son’s at the other school. D’you 
remember what a row he kicked up when he 
heard Acton say that the Philistines were cads 
for shooting at us with catapults? ” 

“Yes,” answered Morris; “ and if he hates 
us, he hates Blake a jolly sight worse; he’s 
been like it ever since that football match, 
and he’ll get sacked if he doesn’t mind, for 
Blake won't stand his cheek much longer.” 

The purchase of tireworks had this year 
been more extonsive than’ on any previous 
occasion, and everyone was looking forward 
with great anticipation to the business of the 
following evening. 

“TI say, Diggy,” cried Acton at the close of 
afterneon school,‘ I wish you’d run down 
into the playground, and bring up that foot- 
ball flag that’s got to be mended; I left itin 
the corner by the shed; I’d go myself, but I 
want to finish this letter before tea.” 

Diggory trotted off to fetch the flag, and 
Jack Vance, who was loitering about one of 
the passages, accompanied him down into the 
playground. It was very dark, the stars 
being hidden by heavy clouds.” 

“T say,” exclaimed Diggory, ‘it'll be a 
splendid night for the fireworks if it’s like this 
to-morrow; we must get ——hark! What's 
that?” 

“T didn't hear anything.” 

“Yes, there was a sort of a rapping sound 
—hush! There it is again.” 

Jack heard it this time. ‘It’s some one 
knocking very gently against that door lead- 
ing into Locker’s Lane,"’ he whispered. 

They groped their way across the play- 
ground until they reached the wall. There 
was no mistake about it—some one was gently 
tapping with his knuckles on the other side 
of the door. 

“ Who's there?” asked Jack Vance. 

“I want to speak to the young gen’leman 
who was locked up t’other day in the cow- 
shed,” was the answer, given in a low voice 
which Diggory instantly recognised. 

“I know him,” he satu, “ it’s Joe Crump; 
here, give me a leg up and I'll talk to him 
over the wall. All right, Joe, I’m the chap.” 

“Well, if you are,” answered the voice, 
“you'll remember you offered me a bob if I 
could find out and tell you when somebody 
was going to do something.” 

“ Well, what’s the news?” 

“Give me the money first, and then I'll 
tell you.” 

Jack Vance fortunately had the required 
coin in his pocket, and Diggory dropped it 
into Joe Oramp’s cap. 

“ Well, the news is this,” said the latter, 
speaking in the same low tone—“ that there 
Noaks and Hogson are coming up here to- 
night just afore nine o'clock, and they’re a- 
going to drown your fireworks.” 


“Drown our fireworks! Why, whatever 
d'you mean ? How do they know we've got 
any fireworks? and how can they get at them 
when they’re all locked up?” 

“T can’t say,” returned Crump, “ 80 it’s no 
use asking me; I only knows that Noaks is « 
yoing to do it; ‘drown ’em all in a bucket of 
water, was what he said. Remember you 
promised to tell nothink about me, that’s all. 
Good night, mister!" 

The stranger vanished in the darkness, 
and Diggory dropped down from the wall. 

“ Here's a pretty go!” he remarked. “What 
are we to do? there’s no time to lose. Come 
on, Jack, let’s go and tell Acton.”” 

The latter was engaged on the closing sen- 
tence of his letter, but on hearing the in- 
telligence which Diggory had to impart he 
threw the unfinished epistle into his desk. 
and rose to his feet with an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

“D’you think it’s really true, or is this 
fellow Lump or Bump or whatever you call 
him, trying to take a rise out of us, or tellin: 
lies to earn the shilling?” 

“T don’t think so,” answered Diggory, 
“and I’ll tell you why. For some reason 0 
other, he’s at daggers drawn with youn: 
Noaks and Hogson. I think they’ve knockei 
him about, end he’s doing it to pay thes. 
out.”” 

“But how did they get to know about ou 
fireworks? and how do they reckon they'r 
going to get them out of the shed? Look 
here, hadn't we better tell Blake?” 

“ We can’t do that,” answered Jack Vance 
“or it'll get Diggy in a row; if he says any 
thing about Joe Crump it'll all come ou 


’ about his having been in Locker’s Lane whe: 


the Philistines caught him, and of cour 
that’s against rules.” 

“What time did he say they meant « 
come?” 

“ About a quarter to nine.”” 

There was a silence which lasted for over 3 
minute, then Diggory spoke : 

“This is what I think we’d better do: 
they come at all, they are certain to be 
soon after half-past eight, because I h 
Fox telling Blake on the day of the mate! 
that they go to bed at nine. We won't 1! 
anyone, but as soon as prep. is over wi. 
cut down into the playground, and when tis: 
come we'll kick up a row. They'll x» 
make tracks if they find they’re discove: 
and it'll be better than saying anything: 
Blake about it, and we shall have defes «1 
them ourselves.” 

“ All right,” answered Acton; “bat i” 
look queer if we all three stop out from ¢ }- | 
per; two’s enough—I’ll go for one, and; .i 
and Vance toss up.” 

This suggestion was accepted with so ¥ 
reluctance, as both boys were anxious tot i+ 
part in the adventure. Acton’s word, bh‘ 
ever, was law, and eventually Diggory) ii 
chosen by Fate to be his companion. 

Directly after tea, all the boys paidav # 
to the shed ; the door was securely locked 
also was the one leading into Locker's La 
and it seemed impossible for the Philist! 5 
to carry out their evil designs upon the! = 
works. 

“ T believe it’s all bunkum,” said Actoa 
they strolled back tc\vards the house; “b 
ever, we'll come down as we said, and ; 
sce if anything happens.” 

Three boys at all events did very li 
work that evening, for it was impossit! 
concentrate one’s mind on C: :sar or Fr 
verbs with such an adventure loomir: 
the near future. How would the PL - 
tines get at the fireworks? Would 
change their minds, and instead of drow 
them, apply a slow match and blow up 
shed ? or would it after all turn out « 
only a false alarm raised by the boy Cr 
for the sake of the promised shi 
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These and other thoughts filled the minds 
of the trio as they sat frowning at the books 
in front of them. Th clock seemed to go 
slower and slower, until they really Segan to 
wonder whether it had stopped; a‘ length 
the long hand reached the half-pus; Mr. 
Blake yawned, put down his papo:, and 
said, ‘Put away your work, and pass on to 
supper.” 

Acton and Diggory, both tingling with ex- 
citement, lingered behind until the rest had 
left the room ; then, when the coast was clear, 
they slipped out into the garden, and hurried 
down the sloping path. I: was considerably 
lighter than i* had been before tea—the clouds 
had cleared away, and taere were plenty of 
Stars. 

“Locked,” muttered Acton, examining the 
shed. “Locked,” he repeated, trying the door 
leading into Locker’s Lane. “I don’t belicve 
there’s anything in it. They might get over 
the wall if one gave the other a leg up, but 
then how’s the last man to get back again?” 

“ Well, if there’s nothing in it,” answered 
Diggory, ‘how should Joe Crump have got 
to know we had any fireworks in the place ? 
There must——hush, what's that?” 

There was a sound of footstep coming 
down the path from the house. “Cave!” 
cried Acton; “it’s Blake; let’s hide!” 

Several shrubs growing in the garden, and 
overhanging the boarded partition, threw one 
corner of the playground into deep shadow: 
the boys rushed into the angle, and, crouching 
down in the inky darkness, were at once 
hidden from the view of anyone who might 
advance even to within a few feet of their 
hiding-place. 

They had hardly time tc conceai themselves, 
when a man, the outline of whose figure they 
could just make out in the gloom, came 
through the garden door, and, advancing a 
few yards, stood still, turning his head from 
side to side as though looking to make sure 

ot the quadrangle was empty. 

“ He heard us talking.” whispered Acton. 

The new-comer having apparently come to 
the conclusion that he wa: atone, walked 
slowly across to the shed, halted in front of 
the door, and the next moment there was the 
sound of a key being fitted int the lock. At 
that instant Diggory, who had been craning 
his neck forward to get a better view of the 
intruder, suddenly gripped Acton’s arm, and, 
putting his mouth close to the latter's ear, 
whispered : 

“It isn't Blake—it’s old Noaks !—Nowkeep 
quiet,” he added, as his companion made a 
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movement as though he meant to rush out 
of their hiding-place, “Jet's sce what he 
does.” 

“ He's the thief who stole all those things !”” 
answered Acton excitedly. “He must have 
another key, and he’s going to bag something 
now.” 

Noaks (for certainly it was he) disappeared 
inside the shed, but ina few seconds he was 
out again, und once more stood waiting as 
though undecided as to what to do next. 

Before the boys could have counted ten, 
there was a low whistle in the lane. 

“They've come!'’* whispered Diggory. 
“ He's got the key of the door, and is going 
to let them in!” 

His words were speedily verified, and the 
next moment two more figures entered the 
playground, the object of their visit being at 
once made evident by the fact that one of 
them was carrying a bucket. It was too dark 
to distinguish their faces, but the short con- 
versation which took place on their entry 
s00n made them known to the two watchers. 

“Now, then,” said old Noaks, “if you're 
going to do it, just look sharp.” 

“ Awful joke, isn’t it, dad ? '’ answered one 
of the new-comers. ‘ Lendius a hand, and 
we'll dip ’em all in this bucket and put ’em 
back again.” 

“Nol shan’t,” returned the man. “I don’t 
know nothink about it; it’s your game, and 
all I promised was I'd open the door.” 

“Well, show us where the box is. Come 
on. Hogson, don’t make more row than you 
can help.” 

After a moment's hesitation and some 
muttered remarks about “ that there Blake” 
and “them uppish young dogs,” Noaks 
senior led the way across the gravel and, fol- 
lowed by the two Philistines, entered the 
shed. Hardly bad they crossed the threshold 
when Diggory started up, kicked off his slip- 
pers, crept swiftly and noiselessly as a shadow 
across the ground, and before his companion 
had time to realise what was happening the 
door of the shed was slammed-to and locked 
on the outside. 

To describe exactly what followed would be 
well-nigh impossible, as even the principal 
actors themselves seemed to have but oa 
confused recollection of the part they played. 
Those concerned, however, will probably 
never forget Diggory’s bursting into the room 
as they sat finishing supper, and striking 
everyone dumb with amazement by saying to 
Mr. Blake, “Please, sir, some fellows are 
stealing our fireworks, and I've locked them 


up in the shed,” and there will still remain 
in their minds memories of a wild rush to 
the playground, of old Noaks being peremp- 
torily ordered to ‘clear out,’ and on attempt- 
ing to bandy words with Mr. Blake, being 
taken by the scruff of the neck and ‘ chucked 
out’; of the two Philistines being conducted, 
under a strong escort, to Mr. Welsby’s study ; 
of a polite note being despatched by the 
latter to Mr. Phillips; and of the unmitigated 
delight of the Birchites when Hogson and 
Noaks junioe were delivered over into the 
hands of Mr. Fox, and marched off by that 
gentleman to take their trial at Horace 
House. Everyone wasinhigh spirits. Acton 
and Diggory were made to tell their story over 
twenty times; Lowdon and Jacobs were at 
once declared innocent, and instead of beinz 
looked upon as outcasts, came to be regarded 
as martyrs who had suffered in a good caux. 
Old Noaks was clearly the culprit ; he 
volunteered no explanation as regarded hi: 
possession of a duplicate key to the shed 
door, and though no attempt was made to 
bring the charge home against him, ther. 
was little doubt as to his guilt, and he was 
dismissed the next morning. 

The firework display came off the followirz 
evening, and was a great success. Every 
rocket or Roman candle that shot into the air 
seemed to attest the final triumph of the 
Birchites over the Philistines, and was 
cheered accordingly. I say final triump:. 
for the removal of young Noaks and Hogsen 
from the rival school caused a great chanz- 
for the better among the ranks of Horac+ 
House. The old feud died out, giving place 
to a far better spirit, which was manifested 
each term in the friendly manner in which 
the teams met for matches at cricket and 
football. 

This sounds very much like the end of 
story ; but it is not, and for a connecting-link 
to join this chapter to those that follow, we 
will go forward for one moment into the 
future. 

Nearly a year later, Diggory and Jack Vanc> 
were sauntering arm-in-arm across one of 
the fives-courts at Ronleigh College. 

«D’you remember,” remarked the formez. 
“how, that night we caught the Philistines 
bagging our fireworks, you said, ‘ Well, I 
should think now we've just about finished 
with young Noaks’?” 

“Did 1?” answered Jack, shrugging hi: 
shoulders. “ My eye! I ought to have said 
we'd just begun !”” 

(To be continued.) 
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RRorezss got up early next morning, intend- 
ing to have the fire lighted and break- 
fast under way before rousing his young 
friends, but when he crawled out of the tent 
he found a pile of dry sticks neatly arranged 
and only requiring a match to be set to them. 
The tin kettle stood near with a pitcher of 
fresh water. 

There was no spring within half a mile. 
Some one must have been up and busy early 
that morning, and Rodgers guessed at once: 
that this some one must be the Indian boy,. 
who had not gone into the tent with the 
others, but coiled himself up in a blanket. 
upon a bed of dry grass beside the smoulder- 
ing fire. 

“He is rapidly taking on the varnish of 
the right sort of civilisation,” said Hodgera 
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to himself, as he lit the fire and set the kettle 
over it. Then he called to the others : 

“Come along, boys, time’s up! Get a 
hump on!” 

Caryll and Jim were soon beside him, and 
as they bathed their faces in the welcome 
supply of clear, fresh water, their companion 
told them of Sequa’s thoughtful attention. 

“ Where is he now ?” asked Bertie. 

“ Probably doing another good service and 
seeing to the horses,” said Jim. 

But at that moment Sequa himself ap- 
peared: coming quickly from the scrub ; snd 

efore anyone could call out the friendly 
greeting which he deserved, all saw that he 
was profoundly agitated. 

“ Well?” said Rodgers quickly. 

“‘Bequa been on track of horses,” replied 


the boy, casting furtive glances around, ani 
betraying in every look and gesture a distress 
which was pitiful to see. 

“Tell us everything ; don’t be afraid,” ssii 
Bertie kindly, and Sequa going nearer to hin 
replied : 

“Sequa found horses— Indians with ther: 
—one, two, three,” holding up three fingers. 
“Braves, ten,” lifting both hands, “ gone 
away,” pointing east. “ Took no horses—a. 
horses in clearing—near teepee.”’ 

“I understand,” said Rodgers. “ Thre 
Indians who have a tent and probabir 
squaws with them are camped not far off wit 
my horses. The main body of Reds hav. 
cleared out in another direction. Like thei 
cunning! They know that if a number c! 
them sre found with the horses they will k 


accused of stealing them, but if only one or 
two are there and they are taking things 
cool, they can, if discovered, say they found 
the animals strayed.” 

Sequa turned round with a graceful, 
dignified movement, seeming to forget his 
trouble for the moment, and said quietly: 
~ Chief no steal.” 

“Ah! Itis a chief then, is it?” 

« Yes,” 

* One of your own tribe, I guess?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That explains his vexation—remember 
the sun-dance,” remarked Rodgers, aside to 
Caryll. Then he turned again to Sequa: 

“Did they see you, lad?” 

“No, no! Sequa dare not go near his 
tribe!” 

“Not with us—three to three?” asked 
Bertie, surprised and a little annoyed at the 
boy’s apparent want of courage. 

The Indian lifted his hand impressively 
and answered ; 

“ Sequa not ’fraid when good white man 
near. You white man more than twenty 
braves. But Sequa cannot go before the 
Chief yonder. Chief spiton Sequa. Sequa 
outcast from his people.”” 

No words can express the melancholy in 
the tones or the shame in his aspect as he 
spoke. And the others fully appreciated his 
feelings. 

“Describe to us where the Chief is 
located, and we'll leave you here to look 
after the camp while the three of us fetch 
the horses,’’ said Rodgers. 

The place was briefly but clearly pointed 
out, and was about three miles from their 
camp through the forest. 

By that time Jim had watered and brought 
in the horses, and, as the kettle was boiling, 
breakfast was hastily dispatched, while 
Rodgers gave directions as to the proposed 
journey. 

“See that your trappings are all right, 
boys, and sling the gun at your saddle, 
Caryll ; not that I expect we'll need it, but it 
does no harm to show that we can back our 
claims with lead if forced to it. 
I was new to this life, I let my horse stray 
from me one day in a stupid manner. I was 
prospecting round by myself, got tired, dis- 
mounted by the edge of this very wood to 
have some grub, and dropped asleep without 
first taking care that my nag was properly 
tied. Consequence—when I woke up I saw 
him a mile off and some half-breeds after 
him —five or six of them. I had no gun, nor 
anything in the shape of a weapon. It was 
getting quite dark, and I knew that I would be 
in a desperate plight if left to myself there 
without a horse; soI cut a stick about the 
length and as near the shape of a gun as I 
could find, stuck it inside my coat and started 
after the half-breeds. They had caught my 
horse by this time and were stumping along 
at a good rate, making for the cover where I 
guessed they had their camp. I dodged after 
them, and when they stopped among some 
trees and it was quite dark, I walked boldly 
ap, letting the nearest end of my pretended 
gun protrude from the coat. 

«««'That’s my horse you’ve picked up,’ said 
(; ‘much obliged to you for securing him!’ 
And up I jumped, gave the horse a lick, and 
we were off. Not & man among them 
moved.” 

While Rodgers was relating this anecdote, 
ne was adjusting the saddle on his mare and 
jxing his revolver and cartridge-belt around 
ais waist; and when all was ready he gave 
ais final direction to Sequa. 

“ You stick here till we come back; have 
she kettle boiling at midday, for we’ll all be 
it the camp again in time for dinner.” And 
n another minute the three had disappeared 
among the trees, riding as rapidly as the 


oroken trail through the scrub would allow. -'; 
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When they were out of sight, Sequa sat 
down and drew from his breast along eagle’s 
feather, which he looked at with intense 
emotion. He had picked it up on the 
previous evening near the spot where they 
had found the trail. With the self-contained 
reserve of his people, he had said nothing, 
but pondered in his own mind, and reached 
a conclusion. 

It was to satisfy his own conjectures that 
he had risen early and stolen away while the 
others slept. 

He had soon come upon a fresh track 
which led him to a green dell in the heart of 
the scrub, and there he had found the lost 
horses picketed beside an Indian wigwam. 

It did not need the emblems on the canvas 
to tell Sequa that this was the tent of his 
father, Eagle-feather. He had known it must 
be so, as soon as he found the plume which 
he knew so well, and which, as a child, he 
had often ventured to touch with reverend 
curiosity. 

How it had been lost he could not 
conjecture, and did not trouble himself to 
consider. 

Indians, whom he recognised as two of the 
young men who had been admitted braves on 
the occasion when he had shrunk from the 
torture, lay wrapt in slumber near the Chief’s 
tent. Without doubt, Eagle-feather was 
within, and for a moment, while he gazed on 
the scene, Sequa felt inclined to go and fling 
himself at his father’s feet and bid the Chief 
do as he would with his son, but not cast him 
away. Only 8 moment did he so hesitate ; for 
a vivid picture of the torture, the insult, the 
horrible fate he would meet, rose before his 
mind, and sick at heart the boy crept away 
again, his whole being torn with conflicting 
feelings. 

Sequa loved his father passionately. He 
loved the free wandering life of his people. 
He knew them to be brave, honest men as a 
rule, upright in all their dealings, though 
ruthless, unforgiving, and bloodthirsty. 

But he also passionately loved the generous 
Caryll, and he had learned to admire the 
virtues of meroy, unselfishness, and forgiving 
kindness. 

“Some day—some day perhaps, Sequa can 
show himself to his people no coward, but 
like his white friend—gentle and brave,’ he 
murmured as he sped back to his protectors, 
and, as we have seen, gave the necessary 
information, but said no word of Eagle- 
feather. 

We must now leave the Indian boy sadly 
musing by himself, and follow the others, 

Half-an-hour’s ride brought them to the 
clearing which Sequa had so minutely 
described, and they rode straight into the 
open camp without hesitation or fear of the 
smallest kind. 

The Indians had just finished a meal, and 
the squaws were filling some water-pails at a 
small spring which bubbled up beneath the 
shelter of a willow-bush. 

The Chief, a grave, handsome man, was 
standing by the teepee holding his head-gear 
in his hand, and apparently in no good 
temper. He had discovered the loss of one 
of his plumes, and the superstitions of his 
tribe led him to augur some early misfortune 
from the loss. 

He scarcely looked up when the white men 
approached, and his indifference (of course 
assumed) annoyed the masterful Briton. 

«You have given me a long ride to recover 
my horses,” said Rodgers. 

“Take your horses,” answered Eagle- 
feather haughtily, and turned away. 

Rodgers rode up to one of the braves who 
stood near, saying as he did so: “I have 
half a mind to drive you into town with the 
horses and give you a taste of the jail. That 
would teach you not to hang round a white 
man’s ranch and steal bronchos.” 
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At those words Eagle-feather stalked up, 
his eyes glittering with fury. 

“ Eagle-feather and his braves no steal! 
White man steal land, tree, buffalo, beaver- 
skin, everything—everything ! ” he cried, and 
waved his arms expressively. ‘‘ Chief take 
nothing but his own—Moneas take all from 
everyone !"’ 

“Pshaw! I’ve heard all that nonsense 
before,” retorted Rodgers. ‘If the Chief 
didn’t annex what was not his, how came you 
to have my horses here? I can read hoof- 
marks and moccasin tracks as well as you, 
and my horses did not stampede of their own 
free will this time,” and the Englishman 
laughed scornfully. 

Hatred, indignation, wrath, were all boil- 
ing in the Indian’s breast, but he controlled 
his emotions, and replied scornfully : 

“The white man’s tongue is forked ; like a 
rattle-snake he spits poison—he lies!” 

“ Really, Rodgers,” Caryll now interrupted 
(he had noted the brief scene and felt im- 
pressed by the Chief’s bearing)—“ Really I 
believe he speaks the truth. Tell us, Chief, 
how you came by the horses.” 

Eagie-feather had turned quickly when 
Caryll spoke, and he glanced from him to 
Jim and then back to the speaker again. 
He recognised in both the daring pair who 
had broken in upon the sun-dance just a few 
months previously, and his anger broke all 
restraints. 

“Dogs!” he cried, plucking a long knife 
from his belt and flourishing it within strik- 
ing distance of Caryll’s breast. And in a 
moment the blade would have found a mortal 
sheath, but for tho self-possession of Rodgers, 
who leant from his horse, seized the Chief's 
wrist in his powerful grasp, and wrenched 
the knife away, throwing it to a distance as 
he backed his mare and levelled his re- 
volver. 

He was quite cool, and he spoke calmly : 

“Six bullets here, and I shoot straight, 
Chief. Boys, drive up the horses; I'll keep 
cover on them while you do so.” 

He was master of the situation. The 
Indians stood passive while Caryll and Jim 
gathered the scattered animals in a bunch 
and drove them into the trail, which was a 
narrow defile between banks of scrub. 

Turning round in the saddle, Rodgers kept 
his eyes and his weapon in the direction of 
the Indians while bidding his mare follow in 
the track of his friends; and in this manner 
the adventurers proceeded till they were well 
on the way back to the camp, where they 
soon arrived without further incident. 

With kindly consideration for Sequa, they 
did not speak in his presence of what had 
happened, and they saw that the anxious ex- 
pression left his face at sight of the horses, 
and his companions chatting carelessly on 
indifferent subjects. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT THB ROYAL GHOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tux Royal Geographical Society has, thanks to Nansen 
and others, been well to the front lately. It seems 
that the Geographical Society grew out of the Raleigh 
Olub, founded in 1896 by Sir Arthur Broke, Acoording 
to that gentleman's original scheme, the world was to 
be mapped ont into so many divisions, corresponding 
with the number of memberé, so that the Society col- 
lectively shonld have visited nearly every part of the 
known globe. The dinner given at the first regular 
meeting was a remarkable function. Sir Arthur Broke 
himeelf contributed a haunch of reindeer venison from 
Spitebergen, a jar of Swedish brandy, rye cakes bake! 
near the North Oape, s Norway cheese, and, by way of 
dessert, some preserved cloudberries from Lapland. A 
ham from Mexico next figured on the festive board, as 
aleo did s loaf made from wheat bronght by the donor 
from Heshbon: onthe Dead Sea, 


A TALE OF EARLY DAYS IN 


f Patents at Albercoine knew Mart John- 
(4 son,and everybody liked him. He was 
a big, bony man, with long grey hair thick, 
bushy eyebrows, and a determined-looking 
weather-beaten face, marked on one side by 
a scar about three inches in length, the result 
of an encounter with a grizzly bear. 

Mart was the oldest settler in the place, 
and was able to take his memory back to the 
time when, with a companion, he had come 
into the district, then almost a bare wilder- 
ness, to hunt and trap game. By slow 
degrees, however, the wild animals had been 
driven farther north before the advance of 
pioneers, and in course of time the little 
village of Albercoine had sprung up. 

Although professing to retain a preference 
for the free life of the hunter, Mart had 
somehow lingered behind in the settle- 
ment, and gradually adapted himself to 
other modes of obtaining a livelihood, which, 
if he found somewhat tame and monotonous 
after his previous vocations, were certainly 
less dangerous and precarious. 

Albercoine is situated at the extreme north 
end of Lake Metempsis, a body of water some 
forty or fifty miles in length, by perhaps 
twenty at the broadest part, and thickly 
dotted with islands of various sizes. Although 
in many places the trees and brushwood have 
been cleared away, and the fertile shores 
converted into comfortable homesteads, the 
district even to this day retains something of 
the wild and picturesque aspect so attractive 
to those of European birth who visit the 
more westerly portions of America for the 
first time. 

One day when Mart was in a more than 
usually compliant mood, I got him to take 
me to the little island, about half a mile 
from the mainland, and point out the exact 
spot where his first regular “ wigwam ” had 
existed. 

“We chose the island, you see,” said Mart, 
“ Decause it offered a sort of nat’ral protection 
against attacks from the Injuns ; and in them 
days, nigh forty years ago now, the redskins 
war pretty numerous round here durin’ sartin 
seasons of the year.” 

‘The island, a mere strip of rock and sand, 
covering about an acre in extent, was thickly 
overrun with vegetation, and contained a 
number of trees, which, in spite of the seem- 
ingly uncongenial nature of the soil, had 
grown to a considerable size. Towards the 
centre were two large boulders about eight 
feet apart, the opposing sides of which, by 
some curious action of the elements, had been 
worn almost as flat and smooth as the walls 
ofa house. The first task of Mart and his 
companion had been to form a third wall by 
closing up one end of the passage between 
the boulders. This accomplished, they had 
constructed a roof by laying twigs and boughs 
across the top, while for the front of the 
little habitation thus formed a covering of 
skins was made to answer for the time being. 

“It was the snuggest little ‘ wigwam ' to 
be found in the whole West,” cried Mart, his 
enthusiasm rising as he gazed once more at 
his early home, ‘and ‘cept that the roof’s 
gettin’ a bit tottery, I reckin it might last 
till the Millennium. 

“When we'd concealed our canoe, and 
raked over the fire, thar warn’t a sign to show 
that the place war inhabited ; and even had 
the reds found out that we war livin’ on this 
partic lar island, it would have taken a pesky 
few of them to come ashore and capture us.” 

“Bat, Mart,” said I, by way of drawing 
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him out, “didn’t you find it rather trouble- 
some, living so far out, to get supplies of one 
kind and another ?” 

“ Well, I dunno but mebbe we did, now an’ 
4g’in, but it don’t seem as though we reckin’d 
trouble so high in them days as people do 
now. When we'd got together a good lot of 
skins we used to take ’em in a canoe to the 
old fort, down the Oneida River, and barter 
‘em off for powder, shot, flour, tea, and 
sugar, and such like. If we’d had a good 
haul, we used to loaf about the fort a few 
days, mebbe a week or two, puttin’ in the 
time spinnin’ yarns with any other trappers 
who happened to be thar, and sometimes 
tradin’ guns and knives and the like. I 
remember once we'd a shootin’ match, and I 
put three balls hand runnin’ through a maple 
leat at a hundred paces, which war reckin'd 
about as good as had ever been done in these 
parts with the old smooth-bore rifle.” 

“ How far was it tothe fort by water?” I 
asked. 

“Well, Fort La Coine lay down near the 
mouth of the Oneida, an’ we used to put the 
distance as mebbe just short of forty miles. 
The only time we’d any real difficulty ingettin’ 
down war on our first journey. You see, 
natur’ly enough, we didn’t know much about 
the river, but that mightn’t a mattered much 
it the redskins hadn’t a been on the warpath 
at the time. 

“T don’t mind tellin’ you the yarn if you’d 
care to hear it, an’ it’d come in rather appro- 
priate, seein’ as we set out from this yer very 
spot.” 

Like most old hunters, Mart, when in the 
humour, required only a very flimsy excuse 
to start a tale, though as a matter of form 
he invariably inquired first if one would 
care to listen to him. As to the reply given 
it mattered little, Mart always construing 
it into an invitation to proceed. Some of 
the stories I have heard over and over 
again, though I will say this for Mart, that 
while he never went over the same ground 
twice in precisely the same way, he yet 
managed somehow to keep closely enough 
to the essential details each time to con- 
vince one that he was not drawing unreason- 
ably on his imagination for facts. 

“Well,” said Mart, putting an end to 
his introductory pause, “we'd been here 
about two months, and had got together a 
mighty fine lot of deerskins, three or four 
grizzlies and about forty musk-rats. As we'd 
seen no Injuns about for some days, and 
our flour war runnin’ low, we agreed it war 
about time to make tracks for the fort, and 
one morning at daybreak we set out in a big 
birch-bark canoe. 

“ Bein’ anxious like to reach the fort as 
quickly as possible, we didn’t go ashore for 
dinner, but just kept gnawin’ a bit of 
pemmican now and ag’in to kind a take the 
edge off’n our appetites. 

“Along towards evening, however, we 
thought it'd be as well to land and see 
about preparin’ for the night. 

“While I was getting together some twigs 
for a fire, Jamie, my pal, who'd gone into the 
woods a bit to reconnoitre our position, 
returned, and without sayin’ a word, pointed 
to the canoe. A moment later we war 
paddlin’ for dear life towards a small island 
that lay near the middle of the river, which 
just thar is pretty nigh a mile wide. 

“*Well, Jamie,’ said I, when we’d got 
out 0’ range of tae shore, ‘how many war 
thar?’ 
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“Jamie war not a man to waste words, 
an’, for reply, merely raised his paddle an’ 
pointed to the spot we’d just quitted. Fol- 
lowing the direction with my eye, I saw 
four of the red varmints. One of them, 
who stood a little in advance, seemed, as 
near as I could make out, to be a chief, and 
war flourishin’ a tomahawk about his head. 
He’d on a feather head-dress with a tail to 
it reachin’ nearly to the ground. In common 
with the others, he also carried a gun. 

“We didn’t waste any time arter that in 
gettin’ tothe island, for though we war on good 
terms enough with many of the savages 
about, these fellows, as Jamie knew from 
their war-paint when he'd seen ’em at short 
range through the bushes, belonged to s 
hostile tribe, partie’larly incensed just 
then ag’in the whites. 

“Not knowin’, as I’ve said, much about 
the river, we judged it war best to stay at the 
island till arter the moon went down, which 
at that time of the month war about twelve. 
As the Injuns, like ourselves, war strange 
to the river, we thought it more’n probable 
they’d no canoes with thom ; so that, unless 
the stream got narrower lower down, we 
didn’t look for any difficulty in  slippin’ 
away in the darkness an’ gettin’ safely to 
the fort. 

“We allowed in the meantime it war as 
well to make ourselves as comfortable like 
as possible, though we didn’t light a fire. 
lest it might be noticed by any Injuns on 
the other bank of the river who might not as 
yet have seen us, 

“ Bein’ the elder, I felt somehow that more 
responsibility rested with methan with Jamie. 
so I agreed to keep watch while he took anap. 
Howsomever, I must have dropped off just 
afore startin’ time, for I war awakened by 


+ hearin’ a deep voice mighty close to my 


ear, say: 

«Hullo, that you, Mart?’ 

“Jamie an’ I war up in an instant, an’ 
stood starin’ at a tall, spectral-lookin’ figure. 
with bloodstains on his face, an’ the few 
clothes he’d on, drippin’ wet. 

“The stranger war old Brad Smith, who 
taught me pretty nigh everything I know 
about huntin’ an’ trappin’. Although the 
night war tolerably warm, for September. the 
old man war shiverin’, an’ looked about 
done up, what with swimmin’ an’ the 
wounds on his head. We didn’t put anr 
questions, but just waited for him to begin in 
his own way. 

“ «Well, Mart,’ said he, at length, ‘I reckin 
yer a bit surprised like to see me, ain't yer? 

««<Tt war rather a long swim over,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘an’ towards the end I began to think, 
somehow, that mebbe I wouldn’t be able to 
make the island arter all. I dunno as | 
ezakly cared much, seein’ as my pal, Ned 
Harris, is gone. The red varmints over- 
powered us yesterday, and were so enraged 
at the fight we made that they tied Ned toa 
tree in the evenin’ and fair tired themse!ves 
out throwin’ knives an’ tomahawks at hin. 
Ned war game through it all, though, ard 
never so much as gave a sound. He warm’ 

quite gone, I fancy, when they left of 
torturin’ him, though he couldn’t a lasted 
long. 

“+My tarn war to come to-night. How- 
somever, just arter dark, one o’ thar yarn 
braves, whose life I saved last winter. crept 
into the tepee where I war, and arter cast’ 
my bonds an’ leavin’ a knife by my side, dis- 
appeared without atterin' a word. 


“‘T could have got away easily enough 
without takin’ to the water; but I’d heard 
that two palefaces had been seen: makin’ for 
this island just afore dark, an’ I kind o’ 
thought the right thing for me to do war to 
swim over an’ see if I couldn’t sort o’ lend a 
hand.’ 

“ Although Brad protested that his wounds 
war of no consequence, we refused to listen 
to another word until we’d bandaged ’em up 
a bit. But as for allowin’ us to supply him 
with some of our dry clothes, to replace his 
wet ones, the old boy wouldn’t hear of it, and 
declared he war beginnin’ to feel warm an’ 
comfortable like. 

“He then asked us whar we war making 
for, and when we told him he gave a long, 
peculiar whistle. 

“* How are you goin’ to get by the falls 
then ?’ he asked. 

« This war the first we’d heard of any falls, 
we told him. 

“Wall” said he, at length, ‘it about 
amounts to this—you can’t very well go back 
to whar you came from, and if you elect to 
go down the river, you’ve either got to 
abandon the canoe when you get to the rapids, 
or just ran your chance of shootin’ the 
falls.’ 
told him if there were any 
chance of gettin’ over the falls without 
swampin’ we’d try that way, for ’twarn’t 
likely we’d take kindly to the idea of losin’ 
our furs an’ the canoe. 

“ The old man wouldn’t give any opinion 
as to which war the more likely way, but said 
he war with us whichever course we took, if 
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we’d room for him in the canoe. So without 
any more ado, we decided to run the falls. 

“*You see,’ said Brad, ‘the river narrows 
down considerably towards the rapids, and 
unless you run the canoe through, you’d 
have to carry it about a mile or more through 
the woods, an’ the Injuns ’d be pretty sartin 
to discover you.’ 

“As Brad knew the river, he agreed to 
guide the canoe. Sittin’ well up in the stern, 
he kept whirlin’ us this way an’ that, to avoid 
the rocks that began to show themselves here 
and thar as we advanced, an’ I don’t know 
as any of us felt altogether comfortable-like, 
as the least slip on Brad’s part would a done 
for us in an instant. But the old boy war as 
steady as a rock, an’ seemed to see his 
course almost as clear as though it ’d been 
broad daylight. 

“ At length, just as the sun war beginnin’ 
to break through the east, the sound of the 
falls reached us. Brad took us well over to- 
wards the right shore, whar the drop, as he 
told us, warn't quite so high. 

“The banks are very low just this side of 
the falls, an’ it kind o’ took the wind out of 
our sails to obsarve a dozen or more redskins 
runnin’ along, single file, an’ keepin’ up to us, 
notmore’n acouple of hundred feet tothe right. 

“««Tt’s all right,’ roared Brad, to reassure us, 
‘they won’t shoot till we’ve got by the falls,’ 
an’ he war quite right. You see, if they’d hit 
one of us, we'd a bin sartin to swamp, where- 
as, if we got through the falls safely, they'd a 
chance of gettin’ the canoe an’ our scalps 
into the bargain. But I must say these reds 
fair enjoyed the sport, an’ every now and 
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ag’in we could hear ’em give a grunt by way 
of showin’ their admiration of our pluck. 

“We'd been goin’ tolerably quick for some 
minutes, an’ then, all of a sudden like, it 
seemed as though we’d passed the summit of 
a hill of water, and war coastin’ down the 
other side. Then, as a yell broke from the 
redskins, we shot over the cataract, an’ our 
canoe, half-filled with water, spun safely 
into the current beyond. 

“ Almost afore we'd time to take a breath, 
a bullet, sent after us by the Injuns, passed 
through the canoe, between Jamie and me, 
and not more’n two inches from the water 
line. This war followed by several others, 
which somehow missed us altogether. 

“ Putting our backs into the work, we made 
haste to git further from the bank, an’ 
*twarn’t long till we war out o’ range, for 
although a redskin is » good enough marks- 
man at fifty, or mebbe a hundred yards, he 
don’t seem to understand the necessity for 
aimin’ higher as the distance increases. 

“The rest of our journey war pretty quiet, 
an’ about noon we reached the fort, whar we 
did powerful well out of our furs.” 

“ What became of Brad?” I inquired. 

“Oh, he loafed about the fort till arter the 
Injuns had quieted down a bit, an’ then 
went back to the woods. The next year the 
savages broke out again, an’ the old boy got 
a bullet through him while scoutin’.” 

“And Jamie?” 

“ Jamie went back with me,” said the old 
trapper, brushing a tear from his cheek, “ but 
the same winter he got hugged to death by 
a grizzly.” 


————- = kD er ———____—__—__ 
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A Vision of the happy Auto-motor Days to Come. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by T. E, DoN3ISON.) 
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ha School Cricket of last year was chiefly 
remarkable for the way in which so 
many excellent teams failed to do themselves 
justice in the critical match. Scoring, of 
course, was high, as the bad weather did not 
set in until the holidays had begun ; several 
of the new batsmen proved to be of much 
promise; here and there a bowler was heard 
of, and at least three good wicket-keepers 
were discovered—one at Uppingham, one at 
Cheltenham, and one at Shrewsbury —while 
fielding generally showed an improvement. 
Altogether, it was a good cricket year, and 
we shall be fortunate if this one resembles 
it. 

Alarge number of matches were played, 
many of the better known schools having en- 
gagements with those of quite as old founda- 
tion which, in a cricket sense, have only just 
begun to grow. The M.C.C. seem to have 
played 43 school matches, of which they won 
31, drew 9, and lost 3—a more unfavourable 
result for the schools than usual ; but it does 
not suit the M.C.C. to be beaten too often, and 
last year they strengthened their teams a bit, 
so that the test should be rather more severe. 
The three schools that won were Eton, 
Westminster, and Haverford. Perhaps the 
last should not be counted, but the tour of 
the Americans was such a new departure, and 
so welcome, that it could not well be left un- 
mentioned. Out of 15 matches Haverford 
won 4 and lost 4, the only schools they beat 
being Repton and Charterhouse, neither of 
which was in much form; but to draw against 
Shrewsbury, Winchester, Rugby, Haileybury, 
Eton, Clifton, and Marlborough was really a 
very good performance on the part of the 
American cricketing school. 

Eton had rather a good eleven, and lost 
only two matches out of a dozen. The 
Winchester match they seem to have given 
away through an error of judgment in putting 
in their opponents to bat, and it was with 
this match as with that against Harrow, 
which they drew. On each occasion they by 
no means played as well as their other 
engagements would have led one to expect. 
A similar thing occurred with Westminster, 
who had the best team they have had for 
years, and only lost one match out of the 
dozen ; but that one match happened to be 
the one with Charterhouse, who were any- 
thing but a brilliant lot in 1896. 

Of the nine draws, that with Canterbury was 
evidently due to the M.C.C. making too many 
runs to allow of the match being played out, 
as were those with Winchester, Highgate, and 
the Leys ; and in the Hurst match the schoo? 
did not even have an innings, and the club 
only lost a wicket, so that the match might 
just as well not have been begun. Canter- 
bury had by no means a bad team, and won 
eleven matches out of sixteen, while Win- 
chester only lost one out of thirteen. 
Winchester had a good eleven, one of the 
best of the year, but they only won four 
matches, and it is noteworthy that in no 
innings they completed did they make less 
than three figures. On one occasion they 
totalled up 354, but then they are happy in the 
possession of a ground on which runs come 
easily. The Leys also put a strong team in 
the field, and only lost one match out of 
fourteen—in fact they won ten, and five of 
the team appeared among the century makers, 
one of them, W. S. A. Brown, winding up the 
season with the grand average of 86. Against 
Bedford Grammar School the M.C.C. did not 
complete their innings; neither did they 
against Rossall, which match they certainly 
would have won had time permitted; for 
though Rossall beat Shrewsbury, they 
won nothing else out of their eleven fixtures. 
The Charterhouse match was much of the 
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same character ; not so that against Malvern, 
for the school played up splendidly, and 
made 234 to the club's 209, and the club 
had made 215 for eight wickets on the 
second day when stumps had to be 
drawn. Malvern had a good team with a 
tail; at the head of it was another Foster, 
who is likely to be heard of again, and he 
and two others appear among the centurions. 
Among the large schools that did not 
play the M.C.C. were Shrewsbury, Upping- 
ham, Cheltenham, Clifton, Dulwich, Marl- 
borough, and Oundle. Of these, the best 
were Uppingham and Cheltenham, who each 
went through the season without losing a 
match. Both had exceptionally good teams, 
and one of them had certainly the best 
eleven of the year, but which it is not easy 
to say, though, as Uppingham won seven 
matches out of eight and Cheltenham six 
out of eleven, it would seem that Uppingham 
should have the choice. Both had good 
wicket-keepers, but the Wppingham boy, 
T. 1. Taylor, was @ capital batsman into the 
bargain, his average being 84, just twelve 
times that of C. D. Best. In each team 
four members succeeded in passing the 
hundred, and Wilson of Uppingham made 
one score of 201; and the general batting 
average of his team was about a couple of 
runs higher than that of Cheltenham, while 
the bowling average was about two points 
lower. The seven victories of Uppingham 
were all really good ones. Haileybury were 
beaten by seven wickets, Repton by an 
innings and 276 runs, Haverford by 215 
runs. Another match was won by an in- 
nings and 12 runs; another by an innings 
and 91 runs. In fact, it must have 
been most gratifying to H. H. Stephenson, 
whose loss we all deplore, to find the school 
in which he had taught cricket for so long 
should be so well to the front in the last 
year of his life. Cheltenham had a much 
closer fight throughout. They had a fairly 
even draw with Haileybury, and beat Haver- 
ford, Marlborough, and Clifton. Clifton 
was decidedly on the down grade last year. 
They only played half a dozen matches; drew 
five and won none. Marlborough, though a 
strong level team in batting, lost both to 
Cheltenham and Rugby, and out of ten. 
matches only won two. Shrewsbury only 
won two out of eleven, and they lost five, 
including the Rossall match ; in short, their 
season was one of promises unfulfilled. 
Dulwich also won two matches and lost five, 
and their performances seem to have been 
below their real form. Their Tonbridge 
match they gave away by making so many 
runs that they had no time to get their 
opponents out. Oundle, where Mr. W. G. 
Grace, jun., is now a master, had a good 
season, losing only one match out of ten. 
Resuming the series of test matches with 
the M.C.C., we find that the Royal Naval 
College were beaten by five wickets, 
Epsom by 149 runs, and Mill Hill, in a day 
of curiously small scores, by nine wickets. 
Harrow were beaten by ten runs on the 
first innings, but then Harrow had rather a 
better team than usual, which is saying much, 
as the Harrow average is notalowone. The 
side was strong in batting, but with three 
left-handers the bowling was not as varied 
as it should have been. The results were by 
no means unsatisfactory, for they won 
five matches out of a dozen, the great 
triumph of the year being their defeat of 
Haverford by an innings and 116 runs. 
The Eton match wasa draw, Harrow playing 
up splendidly in the second innings, and 
finishing up with 87 ahead and two wickets 
to go down. This year there has been some 
talk of withdrawing the match from Lord’s 


altogether, and up to the time of writing no 
fixture has been made, but there is every 
probability of matters being arranged a3 
usual. 

Repton got beaten by the M.C.C. in a 
most businesslike way by 105 runs, all four 
innings being played out; but the eleven 
seems to have been weak, only winning two 
matches out of twelve, and losing to Upping- 
ham, Malvern, and Haverford, and five others. 
Leatherhead drew against Epsom, beat Uni- 
versity College, and lost their M.C.C. match 
by 117 runs; Tonbridge lost theirs by 9 
runs, but they played up well in the second 
innings when runs were of no use; and the 
team they had against them incladed Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren, Mead, Martin, and Board, so that 
their trial was quite high enough. They 
were really a better team than their record 
of three matches won out of fifteen would 
indicate; nine of the side averaged double 
figures, and two of them appear in the 
century list. 

Ardingly got 8 terrible beating, and so did 
Lancing, whose three crumbs of comfort 
during the year included their defeat of 
Hurst. Bedford Modern got beaten by the 
Leys as well as by the M.C.C., though both 
matches were fairly close, one being lost by 
22 runs and the other by 28. King’s 
College could only manage 82 runs against 
867, and Brighton only 62 against 179; but 
Brighton did better in the second innings, 
when too late. They were rather good last 
year, for they won six matches out of four- 
teen, among the victories being those over 
Lancing and St. Paul’s, both of which were 
well-contested games. Sherborne lost their 
St. Paul's match, but beat Bradfield, and out 
of nine matches won four; they had rathera 
good eleven, whose fielding was highly spoken 
of, and the batting could not have been weak. 
considering that ten of the team averaged 
double figures. Bradfield only lost their 
M.C.C. match by 8 runs, but they seem to 
have been rather fortunate on that occasion, 
for they lost four other matches and only 
won three out of eleven. Though Exeter 
did badly against the M.C.C., they had one of 
the best teams for years, and their captain, 
H. Martyn, had a batting average of 60. 
Blundell's did better against the M.C.C., and 
had altogether a good season, winning eight 
matches out of fourteen. 

St. Paul’s was another of the flourishing 
schools that failed in their M.C.C. match, but 
otherwise did well. Haileybury were dis- 
appointing; they won a third of their 
matches and had an even draw with Chel- 
tenham, but they lost both to Uppingham 
and Wellington. The same may be said of 
Felsted, who beat Highgate and lost to the 
Leys and M.C.C._ Rugby beat Marlborough 
by an innings and 35 runs, but this and a 
victory over the local clab were all the 
triumphs out of a dozen engagements, of 
which six ended in draws. Radley” did 
much better, winning seven matches ont of 
sixteen and losing as many, the Bradfield 
match being one of the two undecided. Mer- 
chant Taylors did not make much of a show 
against Bedford Grammar, bat played up well 
against the M.C.C., when they only lost by 17 
runs. Wellington made the worst exhibition 
of any school against an M.C.C. team ; they 
only totalled 31 runs, and were beaten by 235, 
and yet they beat both Charterhouse and 
Haileybury, and only lost half their matches. 
Whitgift also were quite overpowered in 
their M.C.C. match, but had nevertheless 
one of the best teams of the year, as might 
be expected with V. F.S. Crawford as their 
captain. 

He was the best all-round cricketer of the 
year,,his batting and bowling being both 


good; and Taylor of Uppingham, by his 
batting and wicket-keeping, was almost his 
equal. The others it is difficult to arrange 
in any order of merit, but among the best 
were Parkes of Uppingham, Barratt and Cham- 
pain of Cheltenham, Vibart of Harrow, and the 
Malvern Foster. Scotland’s best man of the 
year was Kingston of Blair Lodge, whose 
schoo: hed to succumb to Loretto in the 
match for the championship. 


SOME 


totp a leading cricketer—an amateur— 

that the “ B.O.P.” wanted an interview 

. with good professional cricketer. ‘Do you 

want a broad or a narrow man?” was the 

inquiry? ‘That means a man who has a 
soul above shekels, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, then, go and chat to Mr. William 
Gunn, a member of the famous Nottingham 
Eleven, and a player who has, after years 
of industry and perseverance, risen from the 
rapks.” 

Accordingly, one day in January I pre- 
sented myself at a shop in Carrington Street, 
and, after some slight delay, the genial 
cricketer, who is over six feet in height, and 
with a manly presence, presented himself. 

“‘ Many of our readers have watched you at 
Lord’s and the Oval, as well as at Brighton, 
Trent Bridge, Old Trafford, and other grounds, 
and have often wished they could learn some- 
thing from your style. Tell me about your- 
self.” 

“Nottingham was my birthplace, and the 
date of my birth was December 4, 1858. My 
achool-life was spent in the town, and it 
was not until I had attained nearly twenty- 
one that I was associated with Notts cricket.” 

“ And your first match ?”” 

“ It was in 1880—in May— William Attewell 
and myself were both introduced into the 
team. It was then usual for twenty-two Colts 
of England to play the M.C.C. and Ground, 
and I made th highest score on the side of 
the Colts, and the premier club were defeated. 
My fielding, too, attracted notice. Then fol- 
lowed another innings of seventy for the 
Notts Colts against the Yorkshire Colts, and 
at once I was admitted a member of the 
county team. On June 8, 1880, I played 
Surrey for the first time at the Oval, and did 
fairly well.” 

“Ah! you have seen the decline of Not- 
tingham cricket and the rise of Surrey ; but it 
was not always so?” 

“Oh, dear, no! In 1880 I made thirty-nine 
not out at the Oval in an encounter which saw 
Surrey all dismissed for sixteen, and I know 
you are going to ask me the question about 
the alleged decline of cricket in Nottingham 
and the failure of the county?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, Surrey has done well. Tom 
Richardson is a nice fellow and a beautiful 
bowler. Abel is a wonderful bat. For years 
the committee have looked after their young 
players, and they are now reaping the result 
of years of patient work. What Nottingham 
wants is more bowlers, and then I think that 
the county would be all right. The lace 
county will no longer lose the services of its 
young professionals, or at any rate will make 
a strenuous effort to retain the services of its 

oung men. A county club and ground has 
been formed, and a large staff of men will be 
retained, while we shall all look out for pro- 
mising talent. We are in a better position 
financially than ever before, and this is due 
to the executive and also to Mr. H. Turner, the 
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Some of the individual scoring during the 
year was tremendous. V. F. 8. Crawford 
made no less than six centuries, and cen- 
turies of the exhilarating sort. Against 
St. Dunstan’s he made 103 in seventy 
minutes, and knocked off 28 in an over. 
As a “ Young Amateur of Surrey’ he scored 
218 before luncheon out of 296; against St. 
John’s he made 189 out of 267; and against 
Fareham he made 122, a hundred of which 
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he cleared off in forty minutes. Martyn of 
Exeter made four centuries, all for his school, 
and Taylor of Uppingham also made four, 
one of them against Haverford. But then 
the grounds were good and the weather de- 
lightful, as is clearly shown by that true test 
of an easy season, the appearance of so many 
members of school teams amongst those 
with ayerages of double figures. 


—— $$ 000009900000 
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secretary. No, no! Idonot take the gloomy 
view many people do of the future of Notts 
cricket. The most popular matches of the 
year are stiil the annual encounters between 
Surrey and Notts, whether at Trent Bridge or 
the Oval. The game retains all its old fas- 
cination for the public. Last Whitsuntide, at 
Trent Bridge, there was ample proof that the 
sport was as popular as ever.” 

“ You area very abstemious man, I think ? 
Is it good for a professional to be a total 
abstainer and temperate in all ways?” 

“ Yes. If you want to succeed in the cricket 
field, you must be very careful as to how you 
live. Iam very fond of athletics, and really 
one must keep in condition. The man who 
drinks a great deal will soon have to leave 
the team; and, as you say, Many a man’s 


Gus. 
(Photo by @. W. Bradshaw, Hastings.) 


career is spoilt professionally by the vile 
system of treating. The young fellow must 
make up his mind to leave it alone if he 
wants to win respect and esteem.” 

“ And, Mr. Gunn,” I added, “ it is not only 
cricket, but 2very sport, and amateur as well 
as professional, that is ruined by drink. 

“ Whom do you consider the most famous 
Nottingham cricketers ? 

“Richard Daft and Alfred Shaw. The 
former as a batsman and the latter as a 
bowler. I speak only of the past, and say 
nothing about the present team, except that 
we have a very nice captain in Mr. J. A. Dixon, 
who scarcely knows his own powers, and 
might put himself on to bowl more often than 
he does ; of course, he is an intense worket 
and a total abstainer and non-smoker.” 

‘Now what of last season? "* 
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“Onur true form was not shown by the 
tabulated results. Out of sixteen matches, 
only five were won, five lost, and six drawn. 

“In nearly all the drawn matches we were 
seen to greatadvantage. Thecounty clubin 
January 1895 had only about 1,000 members, 
but in 1896, under Mr. Turner, the number 
had risen to 1,700. Mr. A. O. Jones de- 
veloped into a first-class batsman and Attewell 
bowled well. The team played consistently 
well, and on fourteen occasions scored over 
200, the highest totals being 466 against 
Derbyshire, at Derby, and 430 against Kent at 
Trent Bridge.” 

“But were you not ill, Mr. Gunn, and 
Arthur Shrewsbury far from well?” 

“Yes, I was not well, and after the Sussex 
match at Brighton, at the end of July, I only 
once played, and then I was so ill I had to 
leave my innings incomplete. I only played 

L9 innings (twice not out), scored 786 runs, 
and my average was 46°3. The most in an 
innings, 207 not out, was made against Derby- 
shire at Derby. Mr. Shrewsbury can point 
to an average of 86, and with good health 
will doubtless do well in 1897. 

“You are not thinking of retiring, are 
you?” 

“Oh, dear,ro! Though I am thirty-nine 
this year, still I feel well and strong and am 
very fond of the game.” 

“What have been your most notable 
echievements ?” 

“In 1885, on June 1 and 2, playing for 
M.C.C. at Lord’s against Yorkshire, Barnes 
and myself scored 330 runs before we were 
parted, and I was at the wicket five hours 
for 203 against the full strength of the York- 
shire bowling ; and later on I made a big score 
against the Australians at Lord’s for the 
Playersof England. I don’t know that I can 
recall anything else just now.” 

“ What of the so-called strike?” 

A broad, good-humoured smile told me I 
had touched atender point. Mr. Gunn would 
not admit that he was left in the lurch by the 
Surrey men, when they struck for more wages, 
on the eve of the last England and Australian 
match, but it is generally thought that Gunn 
allowed himself to join with the Surrey men 
in order to show the feeling was not confined 
toone county. One thing, the Notts batsman 
did not have to climb down, and the people 
of the town seemed to have no word of 
censure. It is pretty well conceded by many 
that the demands of the professionals were 
tight in principle, but that the time was ill- 
judged and inopportune. Mr. Gunn listened, 
and said, in Nottingham at any rate, the 
county would see that their professionals did 
not suffer. 

“What did you think of the Australian 
team?” 

“Good all-round players—a nice lot of 
fellows. They could bat, bowl, and field. 
Eady and Graham were unfortunate or ill, 
but Giffen proved himself a wonderful bats- 
man and bowler. Trott proved an admirable 
captain, good-natured, even-tempered, and the 
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most courteous of men. The career of the 
team was one of brilliant success. Iredale, 
Trott, Donnan, Gregory, Darling, Giffen, and 
young Clement Hill as batsmen, with Trumble, 
Jones, and M‘Kibbin as bowlers, were the 
best from the spectator’s point of view.’’ 

“As to your slow style of play—the Not- 
tingham defence style—some say it is not 
attractive, and several men imitate it?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gunn, “ I believe in 
steady play. It may not be dashing and 
brilliant, winning cheers, but it is thorough. 
I love the game for its own sake, and play it 
as scientifically as Ican. Slow play makes 
the best cricketer.” 
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“Now, @ bit of advice for boys, if you 
please?” 

“ Well, then, do not let the young bowlers 
bowl too much at the age of twelve to sixteen. 
I am sure many bowl too much just when 
they are most unfit physically to undergo the 
strain. Many a youngster is overstrained— 
then he is never able to produce any result 
later on. Boys should not be allowed to 
pound away hour after hour, neither to bat 
aimlessly. No—the boy must play slowly, 
surely, and try his best to be thorough. An 
hour every day is far better than three or 
four hours when all are tired out.” 

“School cricket might be better super- 


vised, and the youngsters are worth looking 
after.” 

“ Tell the boys I love the game. It is manly, 
and will help them to be better and truer 
citizens.” 

“You used to play football?” 

“Yes, I am an old International, but I 
think cricket is best. All honest sport I 
like.” 

And then I left the Nottingham batsman 
to go back to his business, and said farewell 
to a generous man, who is very popular for 
his thorough way of life and sport, and his 
hatred of all shams. 

T. C. Coxxrses. 
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ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Hume Nisset, 
Author of “A Plain Quide to Oil Painting.” ete, ete 


(With Hlustrations by various Representative “ Boy's nen” Artista.) 
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pone divide my methods of working into 
three stages—the first wash, second 
working, and the finishing off. 

The first wash or working I regard as the 
most important, the part where, if you have 
imagination or the instinct of colour, you 
ought to show it definitely, leaving as little 
as possible for after working. 

It is not everyone who can do as Professor 
Herkomer did or does with his papers—-i.r. 
make a colour chaos before beginning to draw 
the subject ; therefore, I think the safest way 
is to make your drawing correct upon the 
virgin sheet before beginning to manipulate it 
with your colours. By-and-by you may work 
in this way, when you feel confident and 
bold enough, but meantime be careful about. 
your drawing first. 

Take a piece of soft charcoal and sketch 
very lightly the prominent parts of your sub- 

vet that is, the dark or shadow portions— 


PART V.—THE FIRST WASII. 


after which dust it off with your handkerchief, 
and draw it all very carefully but lightly 
with your pencil, making the outline only 
strong enough to see through the first wash. 
Be most particular at this stage that your 
outlines are correct, also that you leave room 
enough for your lights and shades; I am 
taking it for granted that you know already 
how to use your pencil. It is not necessary 
that you should go through any long pre- 
liminary study of shading or sepia painting 
before you take up colours, yet monochrome 
will help you with your effects and gradations 
of shades, although it may not aid you much 
in finding out how colours are blended, con- 
trasted, and harmonised. 

A free use of the pencil from copies and 
nature is always to be advised before using 
the brush. A judicious study of the works of 
others will quickly show you how to use your 
pencil, so as to suggest much with tbe least 


expenditure of labour ; and if you once begin 
to sketch with your pencil, there will be n+ 
need to urge you to go on, for it will soc: 
become one of your greatest pleasures :¢ 
carry a sketch-book and make notes of ai: 
that interests you. By watching the form 
you will intuitively and unconsciously pem 
trate to the colour of objects. 

One advice I must give you here respect. 
ing pencil drawing—never attempt to product 
a mass of shadow by rubbing your penci! 
over the part indiscriminately. Etch every 
portion with free but distinct lines, each line 
separate from the others. Learn also tv 
“xpress a shadow side by blunt and bold 
strokes, and a light side by delicate and fine 
strokes. 

If you want a tone, or the gradations cl 
tones, use Indian ink, black or sepia, and 
wash the tones with a full brash, the lightest 
Portions first and afterwards the heavier 


parts. It is always better to make your 
washes strong rather than faint, also to do 
as much as you can in the first wash before 
the paper gets dry. By beginning at the 
lighter portions and using the tint deeper as 
you advance the tones blend more harmoni- 
ously than by repeated washings, besides 
saving a great deal of time, which will be 
better employed in finishing. 

In water colours there are limitless 
chances offered to you, if you work in this 
way, for accidental effects, which you cannot 
get in oil painting, and which are as im- 
possible in the old-fashioned repeated 


washings and dryings between. 

Thomas Girtin and Turner were the first 
amongst English artists to discover the 
true value and use of water colours. 

Girtin was the first to break from the 


conventional tinting and laborious styles, and 
use a free and full brush. He had not the 

joetry or delicacy of Turner, but he made 
Eis mark by boldness and freedom. Turner 
had no particular method by which anyone 
could describe him. Each fresh subject was 
an experiment to him. He tried all sorts of 
dodges and tricks to express his intention, 
and kept these tricks as much as he could to 
himself. His sketches and pictures of 
course reveal many of these artifices, which 
can be read easily enough by the experienced 
watcher; also, as he produced much of his 
brilliancy by infinitesimal touches of direct 
colour, we are able to see how this part of the 
work was done; yet much of the mystery and 
atmospheric effects ‘must “be conjectured. 
Therefore, as Turner is too big a conundrum 
for the beginner and likewise too erratic in 
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his ways of working, he is by no means a 
safe or a good guide for a young artist, while 
many have been rendered miserable tricksters 
and crude failures by trying to follow in his 
airy steps. Asa pencil worker, however, he 
is a master in delicacy and suggestion. In 
this particular—i.e. the minute delicacy of 
line—his admirer John Ruskin is also very 
great. 

The First Working. — Having suggested 
your forms by delicate outlines, being careful 
that you have not indented the paper in any 
way, and leaving merely the faintest of lines 
upon your distant objects, or light portions, I 
would advise you to place your sheet of paper 
or block as flat as youcan get it. If indoors, 
lay it on a table where the light falls strongest 
upon it. If outside, place it across your knees. 

Some teachers recommend as a ground tone 


A Sunlit Haven, 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. Z. HERRMANN.) 


that, after damping your paper, you should 
wash it over with yellow, let it dry, wash over 
again with red, let that also dry, and then 
give it a final coat of blue. They say by this 
system you will obtain a beautiful tone on 
which to begin painting. I doubt this very 
very much. I have tried it, with but poor 
success. What I did get was a soft grey cer- 
tainly, but it was a grey as meaningless and 
flat as an ordinary sheet of tinted paper, 
which left me considerably worse off than I 
was before putting it on, for it destroyed any 
chances I might have had for lucidity and 
transparency in my after-work. 

Once more let me tell you, you may get 
softness and dulness by washing one coat of 
colour over another, but you can never get 
luminosity and purity by these exercises of 
patience. 
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Pure colour, true light, richness, and 
liquidity must be achieved in the first work- 
ing over the white paper if they have to be 
won at all. 

This is the way to yet all these qualitics, 
after, of course, a few failures that are un- 
avoidable to, and good for,a beginner. Whilo 
the paper lies flat before you, wet it 
thoroughly. Drench it in fact with clear 
water until it is damp through, therefore 
not likely to dry before you are ready for its 
drying. When you become expert enough 
before it is dry, your picture ought to be 
ready for the finishing touches. 

Sit where you can get at the colours easily 
—yellow ochre, rose madder, and cobalt blue. 
Take your large washing brush, still using 
as much water as you can float upon the 
paper—i.c. keep it constantly flooded, so that 


as you place your tint upon it, it is carried 
and spread about in all directions without 
having a chance of getting into the paper 
before you are ready to let it absorb. 

Begin by putting on the yellow ochre, not 
uniformly by any means, but in the first and 
highest light portions which you have pre- 
viously decided upon. Into that drop softly 
touches of pure rose madder, which mix as 
little as possible with the yellow ochre. 
Amongst these detached yet water blending 
crude tints drop touches of pure cobalt. 
Watch these separate atoms of distinct 
colour as they mingle together, keeping your 
eyes at the same time on the other portions 
of.the paper, as yet tintless, with your wash 
brush fall charged with water to keep all 
round sopping wet. 

It is a grey you are giming at, yet not a 
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dull and dead grey, but a grey redolent of 
light and filled with delicious sparkles of gem- 
like colour. Yet being a grey, which is to be 
filled with a thousand different modulations of 
tone and colour, neither the yellow, red, nor 
blue must be too assertive, they mustall melt 
into each other without losing their individu- 
ality—in fact, you are now trying to produce 
what light, colour, and all objects are com- 
posed of—i.c. distinct atoms that by their 
juxtaposition only can produce the effect. 
Light is always warmer in its tone than the 
shadow it casts. Keep this fact strictly in 
your mind always, and while you are plung- 
ing these liquid gems into each other make 
the yellows and reds slightly predominate and 
the ble only serve as a kind of check to 
keep them under. It may be that you feel 
the need for a brighter or more distinct yellow 
atihehighestlight. A minute touch oflemon 
yellow will give it the glow it requires— 
only be careful with this decided colour. 
When you have got what appears at a little 
distance to be a mellow grey of cream-like 
tint, proceed to the darker parts, mako 
them an indefinite blending of purplish or 
greenish grey. At such parts as you want 
coolness put more cobalt, if it is too blue add 
yellow ochre, if that again appears too de- 
cidedly green add a touch of rose madder. 
Attend to each separate portion by itself, 
while keeping the other parts of the sheet 
still wet, all except the portion you think has 
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reached the correct tone and depth ; that may 
dry, while you are working from it on all sides. 

Deepen your shadow and half shadow as 
you go from the light portions, giving your 
sheet of paper the appearance of a misty 
and vague mirage of what it has to be when 
done. You are covering your sheet with 
different degrees of grey, but they must be 
greys to suit the after-colours, rosy grey, 
yellow grey, blue grey, in some parts pure 
red, pure yellow, and pure blue, in others a 
conglomeration of the three. 

While keeping your colour always in view, 
think also of your tones and densities, in some 
portions you may desire to have more opacity 
than others. If the ochre and cobalt seem 
tuo transparent and clear you can udd at such 
portions raw umber, terre verte, Naples 
yellow, or even the slightest mixture of 
Chinese white, in order to dull your trans- 
parency ; only be most careful in adding any 
of these, as the ochre and cobalt, if placed 
more heavily together and qualified by rose 
madder, can be made sufliciently dense for 
most purposes. 

As you leave the atmospheric portions and 
come to solid objects where definite colours, 
such as decided greens and browns, are to be 
seen, you can add such tints as you think are 
there—only make them gradate with the 
grey—Terre verte, raw sienna, indigo, van- 
dyke brown, and brown madder, making, as 
Professor Herkomer says, a colour chaos; 
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only take care that you are making a low- 
toned yet rich and useful chaos, and not 
an incongruous and hopeless muddle of dirt. 
Let the yellow, the red, and the blue still 
mingle distinctly about your greys, your 
greens, and your browns. 

Without painting in anything as yet, lower 
the tone of your picture, where the shadows 
are to come, until what struck you first as a 
positive stain of colour when the rest of the 
paper was white, looks merely to be a soft and 
creamy light all aglow with prismatic 
flashes. 

Having reached this stage of your picture 
or sketch, you may now let it dry, if you are 
frightened of doing any more to it until it 
becomes so. 

It ought, however (unless the day is a very 
moist one), to have reached that condition 
of “setness ”’ to be able to receive some of 
the stronger Getails which will dry with the 
other parts, without having that hardness of 
outline that working on a perfectly dry ground 
is apt to produce. The larger masses can be 
put in and blent with the grey underground. 
by those who have experience, all the better 
while it is damp ; but as doubtless by this time 
you require a rest after your close attention. 
it is as well to leave the colours to settle on 
to the paper while you study yco-r subject, 
and arrange in your mind how you are going 
to treat it afterwards. 

(70 be continued.) 


A YOUNG OFFICERS EXPERIENCE IN THE SOUDAN. 


T following is a letter to his parents, from @ young 
Officer of the Royal Enginesr:, oa special service 
in the Soudan. It is forwarded to us by the father, to 
whom it was addressed : 
Kosheh, 28-9-1896. 

Thave been unable to write fully for some weeks, as 
they have been the hardest I have cvci spent. I have 
now a spare afternoon, and will try to make up for 
deficiencies, 

‘On August 27, I had just returned to my head- 
quarters at Ambigol Wells, after a trying visit of 
inspection to sundry parties on the Railway, and it 
‘was an immense relief once more to be able to sleep on 
a bed. and to taste fresh meat, and I was pretty happy. 

Suddenly it grew dark, and in three minutes my tent 
was nearly over—all boxes, clothes, watch, oyes— 
everything deluged by a stifling cloud of sand. The 
ferocity of this storm I have never seen equalled— 
nearly all tents were levelled, and blankets, paper, 
str:.w, \nd all the countless accessories of a camp, were 
blown about like chaff. Temperature fell rapidly, and 
the squall was succeeded by a dc ynpour of rain, which 
lasted half-an-hour, and we could sce traces of a 
heavy thunderstorm to our north. 

Little did I koow the extent of the mischief wrought 
by that storm. I dined in pence, and slept the sleep of 
the weary. Next day the station-master reported tliat 
the telephone to the north would not work, so I rode 
out and inspected the Ambigol gangs as if pothing had 
happened. T came in at noon and was just finishing a 
solitary lunch, when in came an Arab with 4 note, to 
say that Mograt Wells station had been “ washed out” ; 
and 100 men were wanted to repair the breakdown. I 
had seen two “ washes out " before. and merely thought 
it meant 24 hours’ work ; 80, a8 an up-train was in the 
station, bundled in some food and a shelter tent, and 
went full tilt to the nearest camp, five miles north. 
‘This is a mobile army, and in half-an-hour I had the 
100 men, thcir food, tools, etc., etc., ready for a start. 
Of course, 1 had to travel in front of the engine, and 
whe: the line is flooded one never knows if the banks 
are safe. But I got within of a quarter-mile of Mograt 
without mishap. There I was stopped by a frantic 
individual raving wildly red fag. and cautiously 
turned the corved cutting on to the steepembankment. 
to the south of Mograt. ‘There was a scene I can never 
forget. Instead of a wide, sandy valley, was a lake, 
half-mile long, quarter-mile wide, and in many places 
ter. feet ‘n front of us the line was washed 
away, and the station, tents, and appurtenances wero 
no more. We stopped, and I set men to work. 
For miles the banks had been absolutely destroyed 
and burst through, and the rails bang tn festoons over 
the gaps. Where the track had been laid down valleys, 
the banks had disappeared, and bevel pat} and rails lay 
on the bed of the torrent like twis ladders. 

‘The wreck was appalling, and it seemed that nothing 
‘but weeks of hard work would restore it, Still, we 

worked on till 9 P.M. and again from 4 4. till 8 P.M. 
T i. io’t dare to drink the lake water, as just previously 


I had buried two cholera patients there, and received a 
report that the body of one was floating about in it! 
So we hal to go off to the hills and drink the dirty 
water which had run into pools, Needless to say, we 
suffered much from prickly heat, as the air grew damp 
from evaporation, and soon (cut off frum all supplies) 
food ran short, and we were starving. But the line 
had to be repaire!l, for ahead of us were 12,000 men in 
the same ease, and the advance was waiting. Happily 
acomrade turned up He, with great forethought 
had filled his saddle-bags with food, which tided us 
over till the Sirdar arrived, who displayed extra- 
ordinary skill aud powers of arrangement. In 24 hours 
he had aszcrcbled 4,000 men, had the complete scheme 
for the cempiign altered, and had diverted the 
necessary camels, supplics, and material to the 
threatened spot. He was exceedingly kind to mo 
Pessounlly. and made me dine with him, Three other 
Royal Engineers arrived on the scene, and in a week, 
after the most awful exertion, we had finished the line, 
Dog-tired and worn out, 1 returned to Wady Halfa to 
secure clean clothes and decent food, though next day 
had to retrace my steps to patch up bad places. I 
was then comfortable, and to my surprise and delight 
got a wire on the 13th, “Start forthwith for the 
South!" At midnight the nex¢ train arrived, and 
with a very molest amount of kit, e.g. one camel-load 
of clothes, anit supplies for fourteen daya, was off to 
Kosheh. . comrade was with me, but we got no sleep, 
having to luok out for bad bits of line, and at the halts, 
squaring up parties thereon. 

Noon next day we reached Kosheh, and heard the 
army was 40 miles south of us, expecting to Aight and 
advance. It fairly gave me the jumps! and off wo 
marchel at G P.M, across a desert of 40 miles, to 
Absarut. We were on the march eighteen hours, the 
second night without sleep ; but off we had to go, after 
seven hours in a straw hut, marching till midnight 
along the river. 

Then at Dulgo, we found old friends of the Ist 
Batt: ion, who gave us food and drink, but as our 
grooms had strayed in the darkness, I had to feed and 
saddle up! The Nile here is more fertile, a strip of 
400 yards cultivated land, and, differing from all others, 
it wi" -ns as one nears its source, and is immensely 
broad, its banks grevn with date palma, though just 
beyond is a howling wilderness of sand and rock. The 
water looks like cocoa, but we gladly lapped it up. 
Next morning, started at 4 A.t., aud so sleepy we 
could hardly sit our jaded horses, and at 8 P.at. caught 
up the army at Fereig, with baggage and camels. 

45 hours we had ridden 80 miles. We were set to 
‘work at once, loading stores ! 

Fereig Camp extended two miles on the river bank. 
Here were thirteen battalions of infantry, s1x squadrons 
of cavalry, two battalions of artillery, a ‘Maxim battery, 
2,000 camels, four gunboats, three steam post-boate, 
and fifty huge barges. The whole thing smacked of 
‘war, ball cartridge was to the fore, not tent to be 
seen, and outdoor cookery en ceidence, All round the 


lulls, three-quarters of a mile off, were outposts, ani 
behind them, companies in support, for the enemy were 
near. Dervish prisoncrs were captured, and one gallant 
old Emir actually charged a whole squadron—alone ! 

We were then told off to our duties, and mightily 
pleased when the Sirdar said, “ Fou will be orderiy 
officers to brigades!"—ie. A.! 
3rd Brigade—Major Maxwell in 
ripping time I bad, seeing all there was, The daily 
work was as follows: At dawn, “stand to your arms”; 
no hard job for the men, who lay down in their ranks 
as they were, and bad simply to get up; but as A.D.C. 
I bad to see that the Brigadier got cocoa or sop. 
which meant early rising; then gallop round to tle 
outposts, over rocky ground, lose your sentry, and then 
find he wag behind you in the dark, with loaded rifle at 
your back. Rather jumpy work! ‘Then, to march off, 
taking frequent messages, timing the specd of bat- 
taliona, and the myriad details of staff work on service 
—but valuable experience. 

The real hard work came in for thc uncompiaivins 
and long-suffering men. Neyer a murmur did I bear 
from the Egyptian, though his clothes were in rags, 
and he often had to march 1 bare feet; no meat for 
days, and hard outpost duty at night, after long marcle: 
in the blasing sun. But lic never grumbled, and I d» 
honestly respect him. But when the enemy was nest 
his step was brisker, we had to hold back the briga 
frequently, and right well they would have fougi:. 
‘We marched ten miles to Bargi—our left flank pn- 
tected by the Camel Corps—the right, by the gunboat. 
Our brigade, which was leading, had to take up a pos- 
tion to cover the rest of the army and transport as it 
entered the camp. The enemy were about, and one got 
an idea of the size of the large force collected. Nothing 
could be left to chance ; we had no idea of their nam- 
bers, and if larger than our own, they would harr 
proved an ugly foe to tackle, and they had riffes, and 
artillery. and finer cavalry than our own, while their 
leaders had learnt the art of war by experience in the 
field—and their foresight and skill were brilliant. The 
heat was awful, and to work in the hottest hours dis- 
tinctly trying. I was glad to go out with the staff in 
the afternoon to reconnoitre for next day's journey. 

This was the last of the rocky desert, which consists 
of black sandstone hills relieved by white marble knel!+ 
separated by arétes, valleys, and “glaciers” of sani— 
which caused great delay to the camels. Next day we 
marched at dawn, in the rear this time behind th 
transport, and irksome delays ensued. Of course, 15 
the very” worst places, off would roll a top-besty 


camel load. At first the beast would walk snesringiy 
along, og it after him,and pots, pang, food, a!! 
sorts, would be tumbled up, and the knots of the ropes 


be drawn eo tight as tobe all but hopeless to open 
Then shouting drivers would try to make the brut: 
kneel, and at last he would sway about, and fop 
orn with @ scar of anger. ar the A (Arabic for 
“kit”) must be shifted, and then one one 

again ys the following accompaniment. The p shad 
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shout, gesticulate, aud thrust each other with violence. 
Not so the camel. At the first box he utters a low 
moan, twists his snake-like neck round, and makes a 
sedate anap at the nearest man, who promptly hits him 
hard with his rifle. Deeply offended, the camel, as the 
second bale is Inshed on, utters a horrid sound, which 
continues as the afsh is piled on and on, and turns into 
an angry roar. Fancy the delight of four or fivo 
beasts turning up like this at short intervals as you 
pllow: on, 


band is a trial—cymbals, drums, and 
cornets, tootling forth barbaric music—every first 
note being a wrong one! We bad to bury an English 
sergeant. The band was ordered out, and the mourners 
were not pleased when it struck up some music-hall 
song! 

Despite all this, we reached Shaban at noon, and 
were there informed that we were to attack the 
Dervishes at Kerma next day, at 4 P.M. Then began 
preparations ; getting cartridges in revolvers, collecting 
scant supplies of food, pipes, baccy, and mutches also ; 
then sat down to catoh flies ! and wait; und we had 
only one donkey for four of us! It took an hour to 
get off, as we had to sit and watch 800 of our cavalry 
prancing about after 80 Dervishes. 

Fearfully tired, we reached Kabodi at dusk, and two 
miles off, on a hill, saw the enemy taking stock of our 
force. The Sirdar thought they would attack us, as 
they would ff they had meant fight, so I was gulloping 
about for two hours, placing strong outposts, and cast- 
ing loving eyes towards the food ! though there was 
precious little of that—one tin of one Lit of 
bread, and one pot of jam, among four hungry fellows ! 
and only filthy duck-pool water for drinking. My bed 
was a waterproof—sword and belts for pillow—sleeping 
in boots, and fully ready for a start. But we were 
not attacked, and next morning paraded in fighting 
formation in the dark, and in sileuce marched away. 

An bour later we heard the Dervishes had bolted, and 
evacuated their position at Kerma. Fearfully sick, we 
marched on, and on reaching the place we saw the 
reason why. The river here narrows, and on the other 
side, at Hafir, they had entrenched themselves strongly, 
andthe gunboats steaming up, had met such a warm 
reception they had to turn back, and be content with 
shelling the enemy's works. It was a pretty sight. 
The three boats were constantly having to shift, as the 
foe got their range, and every minute a cloud of white 
smoke and a roar came from one or other of them, and 
on the shore one could see the shells bursting anil 
nrowing up dust, or the shrapnel exploding in mid- 
and covering the ground with bullets. Then, up 
would go a war rocket, and endeavour to root out the 
vneny from behind the fringe of palms on the river 
bank, while the Dervishes plied their guns from their 
cotrenchments, and the splutter on the water would 
get nearer and nearer, till the boats must move again. 
Next would come a lull, and the boats would try and 
nin past, but just as they got abreast of the trenches 
would burst such a rattle of musketry, and suchasalvo 
from the guns, that they would have to stop and reply. 
Theu for a minute would be a sight which I cannot 
describe. From our sideof the river the Maxims, long- 
range volleys of the rifle, and from the boats the rattle 
of quick-firing artillery, tore up the water ; the shells 
would throw up clouds of sand and mud-brick into the 
air, while shrapnel and war rockets burst above, amid 
the tree-branches. From the forts the tire was con- 
tinuous, and bullets rained on the boats ; occasionally 
you could sec a big breach made in the parapet, aud & 
inan jump up aud fall in the gap, while a swirl of 
bullets from the Maxim would run along the waterline ; 
n a slight change of clevation would cause the shot 
to skim the top of the trench, and probably hit the 
moon, or try to! 

In the desert peyond were 2,000 Dervish cavalry, 
camel corps, and Infantry, with hosts of tlags, aud 
seeming to take but little heed of the shells, though 
appearing to burst in the brown of them. This small 
amount of killing I put down to the fact that many of 
our common shells had only opened, not broken to 
fragments, being made of steel. Then the gunboats 
would have to retire, and after 24 hours’ fire, all three 
did together manage to get past, and didn’t they catch 
it hot; but being bullet-proof, very few of the crews 
were hit. Had the enemy usel percussion fuse with 
common shell, two of our boats must have been dis- 
abled, if not sunk. One of the enemy's steamers—one 
ot Gordon’s—was riddled and went down. 

The Sirdar gave orders that our boats were to go up 
and bombani Dongola, to make the Dervishes think 
that we were playing the same game as they would, 
with their women and children. Of course they (the 
boats) only’ chucked a few shells on the entrenchments 
just to wake the inhabitants: but it was sufficient to 
take Wad Bishara’s advisers foolish enough to evacu- 
ate their position, their main care being to save the 
grain, which kept our guns and Maxims busy till 11 
p.m. Next day we were to have forced the river pas- 
sage, which woul! have cost a lot of men ; but they 
had cleared out by dawn, so all we had was a hot, hard 
day's work, and were utterly fagged out by 8 P.M. 
when we tarned in to sleep in the Dervish camp. The 
ruse by which they had been decoyed from their strong 
ion, and the crossing of the river, were both feats 
which the Sirdar may justly be proud. He worked 
like a horse, and made everyone eles do the same, with 
the result that in thirty hours an army of 16,000 men, 
its animals, material, and baggage, had been transported 
across one of the biggest rivers in the world, with an 
inappreciable amount of loss, in the presence of the 
enemy. It scarcely seams possible to put horses and 
camels in open boete, between the thwarts, and mako 
the former jump and the latter flop out on to a muddy 
swamp: but it was done—in day and in dark! There 
liad been no preperation, of course, aud sorting out 
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stores was a hard task. But the British officer ucver 
works better than when tackling a hard task and sces 
the use of it; and the Egyptian never works better 
than when superintended by Englishmen, who know how 
to use him, 

One queer incident happened at Kerma. Of course 
wo had to sleep on the ground as we could, and on 
getting up in the morning, my servant was making up 
the bed, when out wriggles a horned oiper—a big chap. 
Fortunately I had not moved during the night, or 
wanted my handkerchief; if I had I must have been 
ecuppered, as its bite is peculiarly deadly. This is the 
second time I have slept in company with oue, which 
one I killed as I saw it come out, but it gaye me the 
jumps for a week. Snakes, turantulas, and scorpions 
are my pet aversion, but all are quite common in one’s 
sleeping gear. Shiftiug a box to write this letter on, 
out came abig scorpion, but I managed to finish him 
with a tent pole! I expect many more are in my tent, 
but am too tired to luok ! 

‘As soon as the baggaye was over, off we marched 
and went on till past midnight, as the piquets had to 
be set before we coulil sleep. “At 4 AM. we were on 
the move, and at 10 A.M. u report came in that the 
Dervishes were five miles off, and coming to attack us. 
It was a ruse on their part, and prevented our attack 
that day ; had that taken place, we should have bagged 
the lot; but the men were worn out, and the Sirdar 
decided’ to wait, and it not attacked by them, to 
advance next day sgainst their position, However, 
the gunboats went up, and we could hear the guns in 
the distance. The heat was awful, and we were 
awfully uncomfortable. but the hope of a fight made 
everyone cheery. All baggaze had to be packed and 
ready by 6 1.M., so I had to scheme to get some food— 
and succeeded—and after a night again on a water- 
proof (all booted and spurred), I managed to get some 
ovril and cocoa, and served a cup all round before tho 
start. We congratulated ourselves on that luck before 
the day was over, for no more did we get until 4 Pat, 
and then only ditto ! 

We advanced in fighting formation, the 3rd was on 
the right in support, but as soon ns the deployment 
was to take place, had orders to get into the front line 
of the attack. An hour after, we heard the enemy 
were in position two miles off, and we were jubilant | 
but as we nearcd their lines we saw them retreating 
over the top of a hill. Ugh! No doubt they had been 
impressed with our force—it was a fine sight! “A 
huge line of Infantry of Artillery, supported by eeven 
battalions in column behind—this was enough to sicken. 
5,000 men short of ammunition! So they retired, 
andl, barring a brush with the Cavalry, nothing more 
happened. 

We entered detestable Dongola at 2 P.st., and had to 
squat on a swamp in the glaring sun, almost eaten up 
by white ants. All were awfully fagyed and very sick, 
Speaking selfishly, I ought to be very sick indeed ; but, 
honestly, I am not. Ifad 5,000 Dervishes bolte] from. 
us, and had we been 2,000 with one gun, I should be 
annoyed indeed ; but to feel aggrieved because 5,000 
brave and most of them unwilling soldiers didn’t stand 
up to be killed by 13,000 well-drilled, fully armed 
troops, equipped with many inventions of the devil for 
destruction, is hardly worthy of an Englishman. I 
waut to take part in a fight, not a massacre! By all 
means, break the Kalipha's power, and fight if 
crn, One learns here too many of the pleasant little 
tricks of torture and violatioa played by the Buggaras 
when raiding villages, not to wish se, Iam honestly 
xlad I came in for seeing that hard fight at Hafir; [ 
have learned enough tu chew the eud for some time, 
und saw more than I expected. We have had a fair 
share of the difficulties and dangers of a campaigu— 
hunger, thirst, awful heat, corkscrew railways, fever, 
and cholera. I'don't know how many these have killed ; 
far more than bullets. In one week, when I was at 
Malfa, nearly 500 died of cholera! You will read tall 
yarns in the papers, etc., about Dongola, so won't 
describe that ruin of a place. South of Abu Fatmeh 
the country is open and sandy and the plains near the 
river could be made extremely fertile; the misrule of 
the Dervishes would turn the most smiling province 
into a desert, and this has been done at Dongola. 

Everyone tried to secure something, and I laughed 
to watch some grooms and war-correspondents go to @ 
Baggara house for the purpose; the inmates fired 
at them and there was some pretty wild shooting! I 
only saw one thing I wanted—i.r, a tough old bull 
who was ramping about—but he was rather too much 
for me—so I bagged a rifle and two spears, and six 
sacks of dates, over which I mounted guard, and we 
all make ourselves sick with eating them. We slept in 
a sort of yard, every utom of kit hung up out of range 
of the ants. I was just shaving (very painfal opera- 
tion) when an order conies for me to proceed at once 
to Kosheh, to work on the extension to Abu Fatmeh, 
and after breakfast I ambled off to the steamboat. I 
saw the Sirdar, who was very affable and told me he 
wanted me to make the line while two others surveyed, 
and a third made the cmbankments—so willy-nilly — 
here I may be for some time. 

I sball have to command the Railway Battalion, 
make all their arrangements as to supplies and wate 
as well as superintending the laying of the line. W 
drifted down the Nile from Abu Fatmeh in a barge, 
took three days to do it, had to pass all the rapids, and 
got sick of the journey. Am taking a little rest and 
trying to keep out of the sun. 

‘October 7.—P.8. How you would enjoy the birds, 
which, far up the Nile, are simply lovely—wax-bills, 
bulbuls, hoopoes, whydah birds, exquisite golden-green 
fly-catohers, belted kingfishers, etc., glorious coloure— 
20 welcome in relieving the oppressive monotony of 
the scene, My favourites, who make me ecream with 
laughter, are the carrion hawks and the vulturce; 
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these are ripping chaps, a never-ending amusement to 
me. You watch a dead camel (swollen to putrefaction) 
from up-wind; presently down flop Mr. and Mrs. 
Vulture, bald and venerable, but skittish after their 
way. Mr. V. goes up to the camel, puts his beastly 
head on one side, gives a peck with his coarce beak, to 
see if it's tasty enough; ir it isn't he bags an eye, then 
spreads his wings und runs, just like an old woman 
holding up her skirts going quickly overa dirty London 
crossing. Mra. V. receives him languidly, hears there's 
& spare eye going cheap, so secures it; then both sit 
solemuly twenty yards off down-wind, till their olfactory 
nerves ure informed that dinner is ready. 

I feel strangely home-sick to-day ; as I write, all the 
other special service officers, correspondents, English 
troops (K. E.'s chietly), are embarking in sight of my 
window, to go home: while I am just awaiting a train 
to take me back into the wilderness ; but duty takes mc 
back to Kosheh, and I go. To be alone for months in 
the desert—with great responsibilities, and in the face 
of unknown difficultics—with not an English word to 
relieve the monotony of the eternal Arabic, is not very 
enliveniug—but duty is duty. 


—eo!afou— 


OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


A FEW WORDS WITH BOYS ON 
BXAGGERATION, 


Br F. B. SANDPORD, MA, 


Ose of the minor faults to which boys and girls 
seem specially subject is exaggeration. A small know- 
ledge of Latin tells us that “agger” means “a heap,” 
from which we see that to exaggerate means to heap 
it up, or pile it on, as we sometimes say. No doubt 
young people, and sometimes their eeniors, exaggerate 
With the object of having sufficient importance attached 
to what they say. Now my purpose in writing this 
little paper is to show, apart from the advantage of 
speaking truth on principle, that the habit of ex- 
aggeration defeats its own end, and really makes people 
under-rate the value of what is said. 

We know the story of the shepherd-boy who cried 
“Wolf !" for a joke. Shepherds ran to help him, and 
he laughed at them for their trouble. At last the 
wolf did come, and he cried out for aid; but none 
came, for the shepherds had learnt to mistrust him. 
So the wolf did os he pleased with the flock. By 
exaggeration we may deceive once, but afterwards our 
accounts are discredited. I remember na servant who 
used to call us in the morning at school, To get us 
up early he would say the time was later than it was. 
Those who had no watches at first jumped upin alarm, 
but afterwards they fell into the habit of allowing too 
much margin for exaggeration, and so in the end they 
got up later, not earlier, in consequence. “ Honesty 
is the best policy.” We know this from one who tried 
both! 

‘Most sensible people have an opinion of their own. 
If you tell a wise man something, he compares what 
you say with what he alrcady knows If he thinks you 
exaggerate he grows suspicious, and discounts what 
you say, People are often disappointed with what hax 
been greatly praised. They are led, perhaps, to expect 
too much, and feel imposed upon when they see the 
reality. Thus by exaggerating we put ourselves out of 
sympathy with those we speak to—we fail in our 
purpose, for they doubt our word. 

On the other hand, to speak guardedly increases the 
force of what we say. To be on the safe side we may 
even under-rate, and yct lose nothing. Our friends 
feel we have said hardly sufficient, and give us credit 
for more than our plain words mean. There is a Greek 
word * meiosis,” “lessening,” which is the opposite of 
exaggeration. Do we not feel the strength and restraint 
of the words, “ Let every man be swift to hear, slow tu 
speak, slow to wrath : for the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God"? We are conscious that 
more might be said with truth, and inwardly we supply 
this. 

The ‘Queen of Sheba was pleased and surprised at 
the glory of Solomon, for, she said, “the balf was not 
told me; thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the 
fame which I heard.” 

Cardinal Newman wrote : 


“Prune well thy words; the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng ; 
‘They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


“Bat be who lets his feelings run 
In eoft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


i : 


“B.O.P.” IN UIST. 


A Lospor public schoolmaster writes us from the 
Western Hebrides : “I went into a crofter school the 
other day, and found my name had recently arrived. 
They don't speak much English, but the senior boy had 
the summer * B.0.P.’” : 


G. Startes.—We do not quite understand what it is 
that you want us to do. The sunstitution of “Can- 
ada" for “Cape Town" was accidental ; of course, 
it was your suggestion. The article, asyou wrote it, 
would never have seen the light at all. as you only 
sent short notes, which bad to be worked out more 
practically ; the best thing, therefore, was to re- 
write it, as we thought the plan was too good to be 
eutirely lost. Thank you for your hint asto reviving 
dry batteries when they are “run down,” which we 
append for the benefit of other correspondents, Per 
forate the zine can with any sharp justrument, and 
place the battery in a solution of sal amwoninc, four 
ounces to three pints of water, fur twenty-four hours, 
taking care that the solution is not splashed over the 
terminals, as it acts on the metal. When soakel, the 
holes should betilled up with some mixture, say Chat- 
terton’s compound. 


Percy Bexsox.—Write to Messrs. King, Mendham & 
Co., Bristol. The price given in their list is 3s. Gd. 
You had better tell them the size of the hole you 
Tequire in the centre. 


Waxtep.—1. Your best course would be to advertise 
in the “Exchange and Mart" for your copies, Or 
try Mr. S. Baxter, 20 Paternoster Row. ‘There 
have been articles on Accumulators in parts 766 nud 
767 (Sept. 1893). 2. We do not sce what the wires on 
the machine are for, unless it is some arrangement 
for making and breaking the current at the required 
times to drive the armature round. 


D.K. (Isle of Man).—Delighted to hear from you; we 
have had many letters from your district. 


C. H. E.and others not replied t» must consult a doctor. 
Some ailments cannot be properly treated by corre- 
spondence. 


LyTrLetox.—1. Read back numbers. 2. If you want 
& quarter-plate outfit, we recommend you to get the 
Thornton - Pickard — (Altrincham : © Manchester ) 
“ Amber” ontfit at £5 3s. 6d., only we should have a 
Rapid rectilinear lens by Taylor, Taylor & Hob-on 
(of Slate Street Works, Leicester), in the place of the 
one specified. We advise you to have a half-plate 
outfit, at £6 5s., the same remarks applying asto lens. 
Of course, you can get cheaper cameras, for instan 
Lancaster's but the aboveare first-rate ; the * Ruby 
camera, made by the eame firm as the * Amber,” is 
even better. We think you will find either give you 
satisfaction. 


Noz.—To light 2 “40 c.-p.” electric lamp would 
cost you more than would be at all worth the expen- 
diture, The light. moreover, could not be relicd on for 
any length of time. You would require a dynamo for 
this work, and accumulators. Sce our articles on 
Electric Lamps, in the weekly purty numbered 676, 
677, and 578, 


‘Tre Bata (Hereward).—Before breakfast in the morn- 
ing is quite sufficient, 


The Boy's Owg Pager. 


Hagop OoLLaRD.—We think there is some. 

thing wrong with your hyposulphate of 
It looks like this, your getting good 
one time, and not at another. It 
id. Try putting a very small 


into the next hypo. buth you use. 
care that the toning bath is not ucid, and 
clean your dishes well every time you use 
them, “Try buying your hypo. from some 
other dealer, or, preferably, get some from 
photographic dealer in London. 


AccumunaTor (Rugby).—l. An accumulator ts, un- 
doubtedly, the best way to work your lamp. 2. Each 
cell gives about two volts, 6 you can casily calculate 
the number required for any lamp you use. We 
should, however, make the cells double the size given, 
as they will give w light for a longer time. 3. Yes, 
you charge the accuniulator from the electric main, 
Dut there may be some diMficulty about resistances, 
cte., on which subject you hul better consult a local 
clectrician, 4. Probably it would be a little greater, 
but if you counceted your 8-volt lamp to the main, 
you would smash it ! 


ANATOMY (S. G.).—Your best plan might be to adver- 
tise in “Exchange and Mart” (a cheap advertise- 
ment) for second-hand anatomy and physivlogy 
books, New things in that line are very dear. 


Vaniovs (J. N.).—1. No public service will take 
young fellow with decayed teeth, 2. Weak heart: 
this is also against you, 3. You will grow out of 
this, if you live by 4. The “ Boy's Guide to 
Henith and Strencth,” by Gordon Stables, published 
by Jarrold, of Norwich ; or the many capital articles 
in our back numbers. 


THE WANDERFR CARAVAN (A. W.).—No, very far indeed 
from an ordinary caravan. Built of solid mahogany 
with siloon and after-cabia, and contained verandal 
in front. 1 would take too long to describe that and 
the wigwam. The doctor is please with your letter. 
Hodder & Stongliton publish one book about the 
caravan, Messrs. Jarrold & Co, auother, aud another 
is now being written by the doctor. 


A. M. B.(Southend).—1. On back of mount. 2. On face 
of mask. 3, Six of each, butall may be forwarded in 
one packet. 4, Write name and address either on 
separate sheet or back of photos. 


Nervovs Boy (Father)—He had better take a small 
teaspoonful of Freeman's Syrup of Phosphates, and 
cod-liver oil twice a day, A dessert-spoonful at 
time will be enough to begin with, gradually in- 
ercased to a table-spoonful. The more gentle exercise 
in the open air he has the better. He'll get strong in 
time, but don't let him play football. 


ILL AND ANxtoUs (Alpha)—Don't take medicine, trust 
mostly to the bath and outdoor exercise. Keep up 
your ‘heart, youll come right in time, if you keep 
your thoughts pure. 


Vanious (Young Australian).—1. Best let freckles come 
and go us they please. Interference is often injuri- 
ous, 2, Askany chemist for a hair lotion containing 
cantharides, but trust as much to good diet and 
fresh air. Never cover the head too closely up. 3 
Don’t know, 4. To buy a crest and motto, even it 
this were porsible, would be mean, Ever hear of the 
sparrow in jay’s feathers? Make your owg mvtto 
“A man’s A man for a’ that!” 


Misrrav_ez Boy.—Read reply to SouTH WALES. 


SocrH Wass may have good hope if he but reads the 
doctor's health sermons to young men in our back 
numbers. Don’t let down your heart. lad. We feel 
for you, and all like you. But we would add, taic 
heart, and consult your family physician. 


WarIGHT AND Wrorn (McNab).—Not yet awhile, bo: 
just Live well, and take lots of pleasurable exerci. 
ut never to the verge of fatigue. 


P, SweEnzy.—Write to the Britannia Company, Cl 
chester. Or advertise in the “ Exchange and Mier” 


BEGINNER.—We do not recommend you to get a hani- 
camera ff you area beginner. We advise you to get 
an “Amber™ camera from the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, Altrincham, Manchester. 
‘This will be 5/, 8s. 6d., which is slightly more that 
you stated, but the camera will be a really good one, 
we feel sure. If you must bave one to take instants. 
neous shots and act as both hand- and stand-camera, 
we should get a“ folding Kodet" from the Eastman 
Compan) (any dealer will get it for you), the price cf 
which is 4. 4s., with rapid rectilinear lens, 


ReGuits.— We don't know the second camera yo: 
mention ; we believe Tylar’s is all right. If ju 
give 21s. you might get Griffiths’ Guinea” heri- 
camera, which we think is good. There really is bu: 
little to choose between hund-cameraa and the m= 
you can give the better you will@et, as in 
other things ! 


P. Nsr.—You cannot make dry plates without spec‘. 
apparatus and knowledge, and you will have to ~ par 
your footing” with many failures. If you resiy 
wish to do it get “Photography with Emulsion.” by 
Captain Abney, published by Messrs. Piper & 
Carter, 5 Castle Street, Holborn, E.c. ; it costs 3s. 34. 
post free, or any bookseller would get ic for 3s. 


AVES.—1. The articles on Building a“ Travelfin: 
Canoe” were in the November, December, and Januar: 
parts of last volume. 2. The plates are, as a who.-. 
only obtainable in the parts or the packets on com 
pletion of volume. 3. We have made a note of it. 


Knvcen.—See “ Holidays on the Thames” in parts $ 
and 6 of our “ Outdoor Games.” 


A Woutp-ne MILITARY May.—A letter addressed to 
the Chaplain-General would procure you all 
needful information. You have to pass through # 
the usual steps up to ordination before you are 
eligible. 

V. H, Kixeox.—We do not value postage-stamps. 
reference to the catalogue of one of the de 


advertising in our wrapper would settle the questivu 
at a glance. 


221 #c0— 


“No, please, sir, they are not mine. I'm Smith 
Major's fag, and he's told- me to stretoh his brother's 
clothes for him, as they're gettin, too small!” 


No. 954.—Vol. XIX. Price One Penny. 
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THE LONELY ISLANDS: 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests," 


O° the following day the plan thus 

agreed upon was carried out. The 
two Crusoes took their tool-chest along 
with them aboard the wreck, and lost no 
time in setting about their task. 

The work, once started, went briskly 
on; for Cyril had built more than one 
boat in his “* Robinson Crusve”’ days, and 
he could see by the way in which the 
hermit handled his tools that he, too, was 
no novice in carpentering. So vigorously 
did they labour, and so completely were 
they absorbed in their work, that it was 
by mere chance that Cyril at length 
noticed the advance of the tide, which 
had already risen so high that it was now 
threatening to cut off their retreat alto- 
gether. 

“Senhor Colon,” cried he, “wo had 
better leave off now, and get ashore 
while we can; for in a few minutes 
more we shall not be able to get there at 
all, unless we swim.” 

But the madman (who had been pur- 
suing his task with a zest and eagerness 
hardly to be expected of him) shook his 
head emphatically. 

“ Not so,” cried he; “no man will get 
much work done if he keeps breaking off 
in the midst of it. Had J done so the new 
world would be still undiscovered. Let 
us rather stay here for the night, and 
finish our work once for all; why should 
we lose another day for nothing?” 

Cyril had no great relish for the pro- 
posal, partly from his natural repugnance 
to spend 1 whole night aboard a vessel 
which he had such good cause to hold in 
horror, and partly from a dim foreboding, 
too vague to be put into words. But he 
knew better than to contradict a mad- 
man, and assented with the best grace he 
could. 

They persevered till light failed them, 
by which time there was but little left to 
do. But Columbus was still urgent that 
the task should be completed that very 
night, and Cyril, for some reason of his 
own, appeared well pleased to see him so 
zealous about it; so they made a light 
supper upon what little food they could 
find in the almost stripped galley, and 
then, lighting a couple of the ship's 
lanterns, set themselves to their work 
again. 

“There! it's done!” shouted Cyril at 
length, as he threw down his mallet. 
“We've got through ic at last, Senhor 
Colon, thanks to you; so now I suppose 
we can just put out the lights, and go to 
sleep.” 

“No, no-—leave the lanterns alone!" 
cried the madman, clutching his extended 
hand with a hasty and almost savage 
eagerness. ‘“ Those lights are our livca— 
this is yours, that is mine. The quench- 
ing of that light brings my death, the 
quenching of this one brings yours. Let 
them be! let them be!" 

Cyril was somewhat startled by his 
sudden vehemence, but judged it wisest to 
make no reply; and, leaving the lanterns 
burning, he went off to establish himself 
for the night in the same berth that he 
had formerly occupied, while his com- 
panion found quarters elsewhere. 
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By Davip Ker, 


CHAPTER XXX.—A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


Tired as he was, however, it was long 
ere the boy could compose himself to 
sleep. Whether from the haunting 
memory of the horrors that he had 
himself witnessed aboard this very ship, 
or from the dim foreboding of evil 
already mentioned, he felt every fibre of 
his frame quivering with a nervous 
excitement to which he had till then 
been an utter stranger. The taint lapping 
of the sea against the schooner's sides 
(which it had now completely surrounded) 
seemed to him like a stealthy step creep- 
ing toward him; and more than once he 
could have declared that he saw shadowy 
forms glide past along the deck in the dim 
and fitful lantern-light, and vanish over the 
ship's side, with wild and unearthly 
gestures, into the rayless gloom below. 

At length his growing weariness mas- 
tered him, and he fell asleep. 

How long he slept he never knew; but 
all at once his slumbers were broken by 
a@ cry so terrific that it might almost 
have awakened the dead. With one 
bound he was at the door of his berth, 
where he beheld a sight that mado his 
blood run cold. 

The madman, terribly distinct in the 
ghostly brightness of the moonlight, was 
standing midway along the sloping deck, 
stripped to the waist as if he had torn off 
his clothes in sudden frenzy, and whirling 
wildly round his head the hatchet that he 
had used that day, while uttering a suc- 
cession of cries so frightful and unearthly, 
that even Cyril’s strong nerves trembled 
like a leaf as he heard them. 

“Wretches! do ye dare to defy me on 
my own deck?" howled the maniac, 
whose unhinged mind had evidently con- 
jured up some confused vision of the 
mutiny which had been the last and worst 
peril of the real Columbus. “Think ye 
that I will let the one purpose of my life 
be blighted by the cowardice of such curs 
as you? Die like dogs as ye are!" 

And, with a yell that awoke all the 
echoes far and wide, he brandished the 
axe over his head once more, and struck 
to right and left as fiercely as if he were 
actually hewing down the mutineers whom 
his heated fancy had called up. 

All this while Cyril stood motionless as 
a statue, not because he was not fully 
aware of his danger, but - because he 
could see no way to avoid it. 

To let the madman catch sight of him 
in the height of this paroxysm of murder- 
ous frenzy would be instant death; to 
stay where he was seemed equally certain 
destruction, for the next thing that the 
lunatic might be expected to do was to 
“run amuck’’ along the deck in pursuit 
of his imaginary foes, and the open door- 
way of this berth, lying right in his path, 
would be the very first thing to attract 
his attention. What was to be done? 

Suddenly the maniac, in the heat of 
his struggle with his visionary enemies, 
turned his back to Cyril for an instant, 
and, quick as thought, the barefooted boy 
glided out across the deck, swiftly and 
silently as a flitting shadow, to the only 
hiding-place which promised him any hope 
of safety. 


THE. AZORES. 
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When the main-mast went by the boani 
at the time of the shipwreck it had 
snapped within a few feet of the deck, 
bringing down with it a pile of cordage 
and wreckage, between which and the 
stump of the mast itself there was jus 
room for Cyril to creep. In another in- 
stant he lay completely hidden in this 
new lurking-place. 

He was not a moment too sor 
Scarcely was he concealed, when another 
yell from the maniac, wilder and tiercer 
than the last, mingled with the sound «i 
hurrying footsteps along the deck, 
then Cyril heard the madman burst inv 
the berth that he had just quitted, ani 
listened with secret terror to the crashinz 
and splintering that followed, as th: 
frantic man hacked and slashed on ever: 
side of him with all the blind tury of 2 
wild beast. 

“What shall I do if he keeps on like 
that?” mused the forlorn lad.“ There's 
not a place in the ship, or on th 
island either, where he could not fini 
me out and kill me ; and if it really cane 
to that, there would be only one way ct: 
of it.” 

But what that way was, the brave Li: 
would not admit even to himself. 

Never had any night seemed so long t* 
the weary and anzious lad, as he 
crouching therein his hiding-place, lis 
ing to the fierce trampling of the maniac +; 
and down the deck in search of somue 
thing to kill, and to the furious strokes « 
his hatchet mingling with the wolf: 
cries which he never ceased to utter. bri 
at length, a little before dawn, the hideoas 
uproar died away, giving place toa dead 
and dreary silence; and Cyril, peepirz 
forth, saw his terrible companion lying 
prostrate on the deck, as if either asi 
or in a swoon, while a few paces from hiw 
glittered the hatchet, which he had let fal 
as he sank down. 

“Now for it!" Stealthily and sileni!: 
the hunted boy crept forth from his amb: 
stole across the deck, and clutched t+ 
fallen weapon. But even as he seized it 
he .saw, to his inconceivable horror, t!r 
prostrate man’s limbs move slightly. avi 
his features quiver as if he were about t» 
awake ! 

Cyril’s face turned white as death, ou! 
his hand instinctively took a firmer grasp 
of his deadly weapon as he bent over th: 
sleeper. But, mercifully for both, 
mmaniac’s slumbers remained unbroks. 
and the boy crouched back into his 1]. 
inwardly thanking God that he had 
been forced to slay with his own hand. i 
sheer self-defence, the man who had shew 
him so much kindness. 

It was but little more than an bor 
after this (though to Cyril it seemed : 
year) that our hero suddenly heard t!- 
voice of his strange associate calling © 
him, no longer in the strained, har. 
tones of unnatural fury, but with the Jl 
cheery ring that he knew so well: 

“Where are you, Senhor Cyril? ! 
shall want your help in lowering tk 
boat.”” 

“Here I am, Senhor Colon, quite 
your seryice,’answered the boy, steppir: 


fearlessly out from his place of concenl- 
ment. 

“T trust your night's rest hes done you 
more good than mine has done me, 
Senhor,”’ said Columbus, eyeing the lad’s 
haggard face with evident concern; “ for 
though I do not remember to have woke 
once during the night, I feel as tired as if 
T had been at work all the time.” 

The speaker had evidently no recol- 
lection whatever of the frightful convulsion 
of fury through which he had just passed ; 
and Cyril inwardly vowed that he should 
never know anything about it, unless he 
happened to remember it himself. 

The boat was lowered in a trice, and, 
having stowed into her the tool-chest and 
one or two other things which they wanted, 
away they went. 

“Well, I'm glad to be clear of that 
vessel, Senhor Admiral,” said the boy, 
who, reassured by seeing how completely 
the hermit was his former self again, was 
now beginning to talk to him just as 
usual. “I’m sure she must still have 
some of that infection lingering about her, 
and I would not spend another night 
aboard of her for a good deal.” 

“Or I either,” assented Columbus, 
looking back at the vessel which they 
were leaving; “but after all it has not 
been for nothing—we have got this boat 
a day sooner, and it does me good to feel 
the oars in my hands again after not 
having handled them since I was cast upon 
this island, a hundred years ago.” 

In fact, Cyril (who was steering) could 
not sufficiently admire the strength and 
dexterity with which his companion 
worked the oars, or the long, steady, 
powerful strokes with which he sent their 
light boat skimming over the smooth 
water like a sea-bird ; and his evident en- 
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joyment of the unwonted exercise was 
hailed by the observant lad as being of 
good augury for the success of his own 
secret plans. 

At such speed they were not long in 
reaching the little bay whither they wero 
bound, where, to their great satisfaction, 
they discovered a tiny inlet forming a 
complete natural dock for their boat, com- 
pletely sheltered by a high bank, and 
with a sufficient depth of water. Here, 
therefore, they moored the dingey, and then 
earried her cargo home to their hut, 
which was now close at hand. 

But, quick as they had been, they were 
nota whit toosoon. The wind was already 
rising, and the long, low belt of leaden 
clouds which Cyril’s quick eye had 
marked along the horizon as they left the 
wreck, had by this time darkened half the 
eky; and scarcely had they got safe into 
the hut with their load, when a roar that 
shook their frail sho'ter to its foundations, 
mingling with a sharp rattle of heavy 
bullets of rain upon the trembling root, 
told them that the storm had burst. 

“Just in time, Senhor Cyril,’ said 
Columbus, with a laugh, “and it is well 
that we have that tool-chest here, for we 
may have gome house repairs to do before 
this is over.” 

Cyril beheld with surpriso this un- 
wonted gaicty of his usually grave and 
gloomy comrade, which might very 
possibly (as he reflected with secret 
anxiety) be the forerunner of another 
paroxysm of frenzy worse than the last. 
But, putting the best face upon it that he 
could, he heartily echoed the hermit’s 
merriment, and hastened to assist the 
latter in preparing their breakfast, to 
which they fell-to with a right good 
will. 

(To be continued.) 
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Meanwhile, the tempest outside raged 
with unabated fury. Mingling with 
the howl of the charging whirlwind, 
and the fierce patter and hiss of the Insh- 
ing rain, came the sharp snapping of 
twigs, the crash of broken boughs, the 
deep, booming roar of the waves es they 
thundered ceaselessly upon the flat sandy 
shore; and Cyril, as he listened to 
the uproar, and saw the walls shahe 
around him, congratulated himself once 
more upon the protection afforded by the 
encircling thickets, without which, indeeu, 
the whole hut must have been blown 
away like a house of cards. 

But all this din and turmoil seemed 
only to heighten the good-humour of his 
strange companion, who appeared to be 
fairly brimming over with joviality. In 
fact, the tremendous spasm of fury through 
which he had so lately passed seemed to 
have cleared the atmosphere, so to speak, 
of his disturbed mind; for never yet, 
since Cyril first met him, had he appeared 
so gay and cheerful as now—and, stranger 
still, he was, throughout the whole of this 
trying day (for the storm kept them im- 
prisoned till evening), far more rational 
and like ordinary men than he had yet 
shown himself. 

“ Wouldn't it be jolly if he were to come 
right again!" mused Cyril. “ Perhaps 
he might, after all; and if he were only in 
his sober senses, he'd be as good company 
as anyone could wish for.” 

At sunset the storm abated, and our 
hero ventured forth; but hardly had he 
emerged from the thickets when he 
stopped short in sheer amazement. The 
stranded schooner was gone ; and where 
she had been, a chaos of shattered timbers, 
drifted casks, and broken spars, half-buried 
in sand, littered the beach far and wide ! 
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HE first two or three weeks of a new boy's 
life ata big school are, as a rule, adulland 
uneventful period, which does not furnish 
many incidents that are of sufficient interest 
to be worth recording. 

The Triple Alliance passed through the 
principal entrahce to Ronleigh College one 
afternoon towards the end of January, with 
no flourish of trumpets or beat of drums 
to announce the fact of their arrival to their 
180 odd schoolfellows. They were simply 
“new kids,” but though, after the fame they 
had won at The Birches, it was rather 
humiliating at first to find themselves regarded 
as three nobodies, yet there was some com- 
pensation in the thought that, just as the 
smallest drummer-boy can point to a flag 
covered with “ honours,” and say “ My regi- 
ment,” so in looking round at the many things 
of which Ronleians past and present had just 
reason to be proud, they could claim it as 
“our school,” and feel that they themselves 
formed a part, however small and insignifi- 
cant, of the institution. 

The crowd of boys, and the maze of 
passages, rooms, and staircases, were very con- 
fusing after the quict old-fashioned house at 
Chatford ; but though, in this world, there is 
no lack either of lame dogs or of stilea, there 


CHAPTER VII.—RONLEIGH COLLEGE. 
is also a good supply of kindly disposed per- 
sons who are ever ready to help the former 
over the latter, and our three friends were 
fortunate enough to fall in with one of these 
philanthropie individuals soon after their 
arrival. 

The stranger, who was a youngster of about 
their own age, with a pleasant, good-natured- 
looking face, patted Diggory on the back in a 
fatherly manner, and addressing the group, 
said : 

“Well, my boys, we're a large family at 
Ronleigh, but fresh additions are always 
welcome. How did you leave them all at 
home? Quite well, Ihope? um,ah! Just so. 
That’s what Doctor Denson always says,” 
continucd the speaker, without waiting for 
any reply to his numerous questions. “ You'll 
have to goand see him after tea. My name's 
Carton; what’s yours?” 

The three comrades introduced themselves. 

“ What bedroom are you in?” 

“ Number 16.” 

“Then you're in the same one as I and 
young Hart. Come for astroll, and I’ll show 
you round the place.” 

With Carton acting as conductor, the party 
set out on a tour of inspection. It was some 
time before the new-comers could find their 


way about alone without turning down wrong 
passages, or encroaching on forbidden ground, 
and getting shouted at by irate seniors, and 
ordered to “ Come out of that!” But by 
the time they had finished their round, and 
the clanging of a big bell summoned them to 
assemble in the dining-hall for tea, they had 
been able to form a general idea as to the 
geography of Ronleigh College, and a brief 
account of their discoveries will be of interest 
to the reader. 

Passing through thecentral archway in the 
block of buildings which faced the road, the 
boys found themselves in a large gravelled 
quadrangle surrounded on all sides by high 
walls, broken by what appeared at first sight 
to be an almost countless number of windows 
while the red brick was relieved in many 
places by a thick growth of ivy. 

“That's the gymnasium on the left,” said 
Carton, “ and above it are studies; and that 
row of big windows on the right, with the 
coloured glass in the top, is the big school- 
room.” 

Crossing the gravel they passed through 
another archway, in which were two folding 
doors, and emerged upon an ope: space 
covercd with asphalt, upon which stood a 
giant-stride and two double fives-courts. 
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This formed but a small corner of a large 
level field, in which a number of boys were 
to be seen wandering about arm-in-arm, or 
standing, chatting together in small groups, 
pausing every now and then in their 
conversation to give chase to a football 
which was being kicked about in an aimless 
fashion by a number of their more energetic 
companions. 

“ The goal posts aren't up yet," said Carton, 
“and this is only what's called the junior 
field; the one beyond it is where the big 
fellows play. The pavilion is over the 
hedge there, with the tlagstatf by the side of 
it; that’s the match ground, and there's room 
tor another game besides.” 

. “Where do all the fellows go when they 
aren't out of doors?’ asked Di,vor. 

“Well, the Sixth all have studi hen 
comes Remove, and those chaps have a room 
to themselves ; all the rest have desks in the 
big school, and you hang about there, though 
of course, if you like, there’s the gymnasium, 
or the box-room--that’s where a lot of fellows 
spend most of their time!” 

“ What sort of a place is that?” 

“Oh! it’s where the play-boxes are kept. 
Come along, we'll go there next.” 4 

They passed once more through the double 
doors, and were crossing the quadrangle 
when a trifling incident attracted their notice 
unimportant in itself, but forming a 
contrast in the manner of life at Ror 
to what they had always been acc 
at The Birches. A youngster was 
a piece of paper, and scattering the 
about on the gravel. 

“Hi! you there!” cried a voice; “ pick 
that up; what d'you mean by making that 
mess here?” 

The small boy grabbed up the bits of paper, 
stuffed them in his pocket, and hurried away 
towards the schoolroom. 

“Is that one of the 
Mugford. 

“No,” answered Carton, “ that’s Oaks, he's 
one of the prefects ; don't you sce he’s yot a 
blue tassel to his mortar-board ? ”’ 

“ But what's a prefect ?” 

“Whew!” laughed theother, * you'll soon 
find out if you play the fuol, and don’t mind 
what you're about. Why, there are fourteen 
of them, all fellows in the Sixth, and they 
keep order and give you lines, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Why, I thought it was only masters did 
that,” said Jack Vance. 

“ Well, you’ll find the prefects do it here.” 
answered Carton, * and when they tell you to 
do a thing, I'd advise you to look alive and 
do it. for they don't reckon to speak twice.” 

The evening passed quickly enough. After 
tea came an interview with the Headmaster 
in his study, and then what was perhaps a still 
more trying ordeal—a long spell of sitting 
in the big schoolroom answering an incessant 
fire of questions such as, “ What’s your 
name?” * Where d’you come from?” etc., 
etc. 

At length the signal was given for passing 
on to bed, and the Triple Alliance were not 
sorry to gain the shelter of No. 16 dormitory. 

The room contained seven other beds be- 
sides their own, two of which were as yet still 
vacant, waiting the arrival of boys who had 
not turned up on the first day. The re- 
mainder were occupied by a couple of other 
new-comers, and three oldsters, Carton, Hart, 
and Bayley. 

It was very different from the cosy little 
bedrooms at The Birches; but the three 
friends were glad to be allowed to undress in 
peace and quiet, and had scrambled safely 
into bed some time before the prefect put in 
Qn appearance to turn out the light. 

“T tell you what,’ said Hart, a few mo- 
ments later, ‘ you new kids may think your- 

ves lucky that you're in a quiet room for 
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astart. I know when I came first there used 
to be christenings and all kinds of humbug.” 

* What was that?” asked Diggory. 

“ Why, fellows used always to christen you 
with a nickname: they stuck your head in a 
basin and poured water over you, and if you 
struggled you got it all down your back.” 

“Yes,” continued Carton, “and they hid 
your clothes, and had bull-fights and all sorts 
of foolery. That was in Nineteen; old 
‘Thirsty’ was the prefect for that passaze, 
and he doesn’t care tu’pence what fellows do. 
But Allingford’s put a stop to almost all that 
kind of thing; he’s Captain of the sehool, 
and he’s always awfully down on anything 
of that sort.” 

By the time breakfast was over on the 
following morning, Diggory and his two 
companions were beginning to recover a little 
from their first state of bewilderment amid 
their strange surroundings. They donned 
the school cap of black flannel, with the crest 
worked in silk upon the front, and went out 
to enjoy some fresh air and sunshine in the 
playground. 

It was a bright, frosty day, and the whole 
place seemed full of life and activity; there 
was plenty to engage their attention, and 
much that was new and singular after their 
comparatively quiet playground at The 
Hirches. But whatever there was to awaken 
their interest out of doors, a thing was 
destined to happen during their first morning 
school which would be a still yreater surprise 
than anything they had yet encountered 
during their short residence at Ronleigh. 

At nine o'clock, the clanging of the big bell 
summoned them to the general assembly in 
the big schoolroom. They took their places 
ona back desk, pointed out to them by the 
master on duty, and sat watching the stream 
of boys that poured in through the open doors, 
wondcring how long it would take them to 
become acquainted with the names of such 4 
multitude. 

The forms passed on in their usual order, 
and the new boys were conducted to a vacant 
class-room, where they received a set of exam- 
ination papers, which wer: intended to test 
the amount of their knowledge, and deter- 
mine the position in which they were to start 
work on the following day. 

Jack Vance, Diggory, and Mugford sat 
together on the first desk, just in front of the 
master’s table, and were soon busy in proving 
their previous acquaintance with the Latin 
urammar. Presently the door opened. and a 
voice which they at once recognised as Dr. 
Denson’s, said, “ Mr. Ellesby, may I trouble 
you to step here for amoment?” Neither of 
the trio raised their eyes from their work. 
There was a muttered conversation in the 
passage, and then the door was once more 
closed. 

‘The master returned to his desk, dipped his 
pen in the ink, and addressing some one at 
the back of the room, inquired : 

“What did Dr. Denson say your name 
” 


ple Alliance gave a simultaneous 
start as though they had received an electric 
shock, and their heads turned round like three 
weathercocks. 

There, sure enough, on the back desk of all, 
sat the late leader of the Philistines, with a 
rather sheepish expression on his face, some- 
thing similar to the one it had worn when 
the marauders from Horace House had been 
ushered into Mr. Welsby’s study. 

Jack Vance looked at Mugford, and Mugford 
looked at Diggory. “Well, I'm jiggered !” 
whispered the latter, and once more returned 
to his examination paper. 

At eleven o’clock there was a quarter of an 
hour's interval. Being still, as it were, 
strangers in a strange land, the three friends 
kept pretty close together. They were walk- 
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ing arm-in-arm about the Quad, giving 
expression to their astonishment at this latest 
arrival at Konleigh, when Diggory suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Look out! here he comes !” 

After so many encounters of a decidedly 
hostile nature, it was difficult to meet their 
old enemy on neutral ground without some 
feeling of embarrassment. Young Noak-. 
however, walked up cool as a cucumber, and 
holding out his hand, said: 

« Hallo, you fellows, who'd have thought of 
seeing you her How are you?” 

The three boys returned the salutation ir 
a manner which, to say the least, was not 
very cordial, and made some attempt to p->5 
on their way, but the new-comer refused to 
see that he was not wanted, and insisted on 
taking Mugford’s arm and accompanyirg 
them on their stroll. 

“Tsay,” he continued, addressing Jack 
Vance, * were you at Todderton these holi- 
day ? I don’t think I saw you once.’ 

» The last time I saw you,” returned Jack. 
in rather a bitter tone, “ was when you came 
to spoil our fireworks, and we collared you in 
the shed.” 

Noaks clenched his fist, and for a momert 
his brow darkened; the next instant, however. 
he laughed as though the recollection of the 
incident atforded him an immense amount of 
amusement. 

“Ha! ha! Yes, awful joke that, wasn’t it? 
Almost as good as the time when that fool of 
a master of yours, Lake, or Blake, or what- 
ever you call him, had me sent off the field 
so that you could win the match.” 

«It was no such thing,” answered Jack. 
“You know very well why it was Blake inter: 
fered; and he’s nota fool, but a jolly gooi 
sort.” 

* Oh, don’t get angry,” returned the other. 
“I'm sure I shouldn’t fly into a wax if 
called Fox, or old Phillips, a fool. I gots 
of that beastly little school, as I expect 
did of yours, and so I made my uncle send 
me here. Hallo! I suppose that’s the bei 
for going back to work ; see you again lateron.” 

“I say,” whispered Diggory, as soon a> 
they had regained their seat in the ex 
amination room, "I vote we give that chap 
the cold shoulder.” 

The following morning the three friend: 
heard their names read out as forming part of 
the Third Form, to which their friend Cartor 
already belonged. Young Noaks was placed 
in the Upper Fourth, and they were not 
destined therefore to have him as a clas: 
mate. 

The Third Form at Ronleigh had for sou:e 
reason or other received the title of * The 
Happy Family ;” they certainly were an 
amusing lot of little animals, and Diggory 
and his companions coming into the class 
room rather late, and before the entrance of 
the master, saw them for the first time to fcll 
advantage. Out of the two-and-twenty juve- 
niles present, only about six seemed to be in 
their proper places. 

One young gentleman. sitting close to the 
blackboard, cried, ‘ Powder, sir!’’ and 
straightway scrubbed his neighbour's face 
with a very chalky duster; the latter, by way 
of retaliation, smote the former's pile of 
books from the desk on to the ground, a litt! 
attention which was immediately returned by 
boy No. 1; while as they bent down to pick up 
their scattered possessions, a third party, si 
ting on the form behind, made playfu 
attempts to tread upon their fingers. Two 
rival factions, in the rear of the room, were 
waging war with paper darts; while a smail. 
sandy-haired boy, whose tangled hair and 
disordered attire gave him the appearance, a* 
the saying goes, of having been dragged 
through a furze-bush backwards, rapped 
vigorously with his knuckles upon the 
master’s table, and inquired loudly how mary 
more times he was to say “ Silence!” 


The entrance of the three new-ccmers 
caused a false alarm, and ina moment every- 
one was in his proper seat. 

“ Bother it!” cried the small, sandy-haired 
boy, who had bumped his knee rushing from 
the table to his place ; ‘ why didn’t you make 
more noise when youcame in?” 

“But I thought you were asking for 
silence,” answered Diggory. 

“Shut up, and don’t answer back when 
you are spoken to by a prefect,” retorted the 
small ‘boy; “look here, you haven't written 
your name on Watford’s slate. They mutt, 
mustn’t they, Maxton?” he added, turning to 
a boy who gat at the end of one of the back 
seats. 

“ Of course they must,” answered Maxton, 
who, with both elbows on the desk, was 
blowing subdued railway whistles through 
his hands; “every new fellow has to write 
his name on that little slate on Mr. Watford’s 
table, and he enters them from there into 
his mark book. I’m head boy, and I’ve got 
to see you do it. Look sharp, or he’ll be 
here in a minute, and there'll be a row.” 

Diggory, Vance, and Mugford hastily 
signed their names one under the other upon 
the slate. There was a good deal of tittering 
while they did so, but as a new boy is laughed 
at for nearly everything he does, they took 
no notice of it, and had hardly got back to 
their places when the master entered the 
room, and the work began in earnest. 

About a quarter of an hour later the boys 
were busy with a Latin exercise, when silence 
was broken by a shufle and an exclamation 
from the back desk. ‘* You ayain, Maxton,” 
said the master, looking up with a frown. “I 
suppose you are determined to idle away your 
time and remain bottom of the class this 
term as you were last. I shall put your name 
down for some extra work. Let’s see,” he 
continued, taking up the slate, “I appear to 
have three boys’ names down already : * Vance, 
Mugford, and ‘'‘Trevanock'—what's the 
meaning of this? This is not my writing. 
How came these names here? 

« Please, sir,” faltered Mugford, “ we put 
them there ourselves.” - 

« Put them there yourselves! What d'you 
want to put your names down on my punish- 
ment slate for? I suppose some one told you 
to, didn't they?” 

«* Please, sir,” answered Diggory warily, 
“‘ we thought we had to, so that you might 
have our names to enter in your mark book.” 

There was a burst of laughter, but that 
answer went a long way towards setting 
the Alliance on a good footing with their 
class -mates. 

*« That young Trevanock’s the right sort,” 
said Maxton, ‘‘and so are the others. [ 
theught they’d sneak about that slate, but 
they didn't.” 

Mr. Noaks, junior, on the other hand, was 
destined to find that he was not yoing to carry 
everything before him at Ronleigh as he had 
done among the small fry at Horace House. 
‘The Upper Fourth voted him a * bounder,” 
and nicknamed him“ Moke.” After morning 
school he repeated his attempt to ally himself 
with his former foes, but the result was 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 
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Down in the box-room, @ good-sized apart- 
ment boarded off from the gymnasium, Jack 
Vance was serving out a ration of plum-cake 
to a select party, consisting of his two chums 
and Carton, when the ex-Philistine strolled 
up, and joined himself to the group. 

« Hallo!” he said, “ are you chaps having 
a feed? D’you remember that pork-pie we 
bagged from one of your kids at Chatford? 
Ha! ha! It was a lark.” 

“T don’t see it’s much of a lark to bag 
what doesn’t belong to you,” muttered 
Diggory. 

“What's that you say?” 

“Nothing for you to hear,” returned the 
other. “I don’t know if you’re waiting about 
here to get some cake, but I’m sure I never 
invited you to come.” 

“Look here; don’t be cheeky,” answered 
Noaks ; “ if youthink I want to make friends 
with a lot of impudent young monkeys like 
you, all I can say is, you're jolly well 
mistaken,” and so saying he turned on his 
heel and walked away. 

“I say, Trevanock,” said Carton, two days 
later, “ that fellow Noaks has found a friend 
at last ; he’s picked up with Mouler. They'll 
make a nice pair, I should say. Mouler was 
nearly expelled last term for telling lies to 
Ellesby about some cribs.” 

Noaks certainly seemed to have discovered 
2 chum in the black sheep of the Upper 
Fourth, and the Triple Alliance began to con- 
gratulate themselves that he would trouble 
them no further. Ina big school like Ron- 
leigh College there was plenty of room for 
everybody to go his own way without fear of 
running his head into people whom he wished 
to avoid; our three friends, however, seemed 
fated to tind in the person of Noaks, junior, 
a perpetual stumbling-block and cause of 
disquictude and annoyance. They had no 
sooner succeeded in setting him ata distance 
when an incident occurred which brought 
them once more into violent collision with the 
enemy. 

The pavilion, which has already been 
mentioned as standing on the match ground, 
was a handsome wooden structure, sur- 
rounded by some low palings, in front of 
which was a small oblong patch of gravel. 
On the second Saturday morning of the term, 
Noaks and Mouler were lounging across this 
open space when Oaks, the prefect, emerged 
from the pavilion carrying in his hand a pot 
of paint he had been mixing for the goal 
posts, which were just being put up. On 
reaching the paling he suddenly ejaculated, 
“Bother! I've forgotten the brush!” and 
resting the can on the top of the little gate- 
post, hurried back up the short flight of steps, 
and disappeared through the open door. 

“T say, there’s a good cock-shy,” said 
Noaks, nodding his head in the direction of 
the paint. 

“Umph! 
Mouler. 

«Why not?” 

“ Because Uaks would jolly well punch both 
our heads.” 

““ Well, here’s a new kid coming; let’s set 
him on to do it. You speak to him, he knows 
me. His name’s Mugford.” 


Shouldn't like to try,” answered 
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The two cronies both picked up a- handful 
of stones, and began throwing at the can, 
taking good care that their shots should tly 
wide of the mark. 

Mugford, who, as has already been described, 
was not blessed with the sharpest of wits, 
paused for a moment to watci the contest. 
The paint had been mixed in an old fruit tin, 
and at first sight it certainly seemed to have 
been put on the post for the sole purpose of 
being knocked off again. 

“Hallo! you new kid!’ exclaimed 
Mouler. “ Look here, we want a chap for the 
third eleven next season, a fellow who can 
throw straight. Come along, and let's see if 
you can hit that old can.” 

It certainly looked easy enough, and Mug- 
ford, pleased at being taken some notice of by 
a boy in the Upper Fourth, picked up some 
pebbles, and joined in the bombardment. 
The second shot brought the tin down with 
@ great clatter, and a flood of white paint 
spread all over the trim little pathway. At 
the same instant Oaks dashed down the steps 
boiling with rage. 

“Confound you!" he cried, “who did 
that?” 

“I did," answered Mugford, half-crying. 
“T thought it was empty.” 

“Thought it wasempty! Why didn’t you 
look, you young blockhead ?” cried the prefect, 
catching the small boy by the arm, while 
Noaks and Mouler burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

Things would probably have gone hard 
with the unfortunate Mugford if at that 
moment a fifth party had not arrived on the 
scene. ‘The new-comer, who, from the show 
of whisker at the side of his face, and the 
tone of authority in which he spoke, seemed 
to be one of the masters, was tall and mus- 
cular, with the bronze of a season's cricketing 
still upon his cheeks and neck. 

“Stop a minute, Oaks,” he said. “1 
happened to see this little game; let's hear 
what the kid's got to say for himself.” : 

In faltering tones Mugford told his story. 
Without a word the stranger stepped up to 
Mouler and dealt him a sounding box on the 
ear. 

“ There!" he said, ‘take that for your 
trouble ; and now cut off down town and buy 
a fresh pot of paint out of your own pocket, 
and do it jolly quick. t he 
added, turning to N 
that place under tho pavilion and clean up 
this path. If you weren't a new fellow I'd 
serve you the same. Look out in future.” , 

“ And you look out, too,” muttered Noaks, 
glancing at Mugford with a fierce expression 
on his face as the two seniors moved off; 
“ you beastly young snea ‘The first chance 
T get I'll give you the best licking you ever 
had in your life.” 

“Old Mug is rather a fool,” remarked Jack 
Vance to Diggory a few hours later; ‘he 
ought to have seen through that. But we 
must stand by him because of the Triple 
Alliance ; Noaks is sure to try and set on him 
the first chance he gets.” 7 

“Yes,” answered Diggory; “look out for 
squalls.” 


(To be contuturd.) 


ROUGH. AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


7 was late in the evening before the party 
I returned to Rodgers’ ranch, and as they. 
proceeded to the stable to rest their horses, 
the host proposed that the others should 
spend the night with him instead of going 
direct home, as had been the intention. 


By ARGYLL AND JESSIE SAxBy. 


CHAPTER IX.—A TRAIL TO A “ SHAK.”? 


“TI would like to stay first rate,” replied Jim, 
when he heard his friend’s invitation, “ but 
you see there is a pile of chores waiting to 
be done at home, and it seems scarcely fair 
to leave all the work to Sam. I heard him 
say the other day that he expected we 


would have a taste of rough weather soon, 
and we'd need to have things snugged up in 
case of accidents.” - 

“ Send the Nichie home to lend a hand for 
the night,” suggested Rodgers. “ P'll: come 
over with you in the morning, and help you 
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to overtake the backward chores which seem 
to be troubling your mind.” 

It did not take much pleading to induce 
the two chums to remain where they knew 
they were so welcome; so Sequa was de- 
spatched with a message to Sam, and, after 
assisting to drive the restored herd within 
an enclosure, Bertie and Jim followed their 
host into his “ shak,” as he called the neat 
two-roomed house which he had fitted up 
for himself. 

In this lonely place Frank Rodgers had 
dwelt for upwards of three years with nu 
companions but ao faithful collie and his 
broncho Bess. 

He was by no means a man of recluse 
habits or averse to society; and often said 
to such persons as chance cast in his way, 
and to whom instinct bade him speak freely, 
that the lonelincss of his position was 
sometimes almost more than he c wuld bear. 

It was the knowledye of this which made 
Caryll the more ready to halt at the “ shak,” 
and as they sat at supper he remarked : 

“Say, Rodgers, suppose you set to work 
to-morrow, while we are here, and get your 
brand on these horses. It would be a good 
chance, for we could lend a hand, you know. 
No chance of their being stolen when 'F.R.’ is 
burned on their hides.” 

“A good thought,” answered Rodgers ; 
then with one of his pleasant, careless 
laughs he added: “ I am rather a fool 
where my own interests are concerned— 
always have been—Idon't take precautions 
in proper time. I let life go too easily, 
that's a fact, and it conds——” here he looked 
grave, “in making life a great deul more 
serious than it need have been.” 

Supper was over then, and, rising from his 
scat, the host went into his bedroom, to 
return in a minute carrying a violin in his 
hands. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Bertie. “ How is it 
we did not know before that you kept a 
familiar spirit of that sort in your ‘shak’? 
‘Tune up, there's a good fellow. I haven't 
‘beard a decent tune since I left Scotland.” 

“You are fond of music, then?” asked 
Rodgers, as he began to tighten the strings, 
handling his instrument as only those do 
who love it and use it as adear friend. 

“She has helped to banish melancholy 
from many a winter’s night,” said Rodgers 
softly, and at his words a picture rose up 
‘before both the minds of his companions of 
@ man gifted to shine in any society, fond 
of his kind, sitting alone in his prairie shanty 
with the dreary snow spread around for 
miles, no voice within reach, no kind eyes 
to shed sympathy into his, waking melody 
aand perchance memory on the plaintive 
strings of his violin. It was a pathetic 
picture, and Bertie thought : ‘* What strange, 
sad circumstances must have occurred to 
lead him from society to solitude, from the 
city to the ‘shak’!”” 

But society always acted on Rodgers like 
a charm, chasing all sadness from his ex- 
pression, and softening the stern lines of 
his handsome face. 

“ What sort of music do you like?" he 
asked. 

“Oh anything, anything,” Caryll an- 
swered eagerly, a passion dormant for 
months havin; suddenly come to active life 
again at sigit of the instrument. “I had 
not known how much I missed that sort of 
thing till this moment.” 

“Do you play Scottish airs?” Jim ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Not very many. Scotch melodies take 
® native to play or sing them properly. 
Tl try something more familiar first.” And 
in a moment the bow was sweeping across 
the strings, while the rancher’s muscular 
hvown fingers moved with the delicate yet 

-cisive motion of a trained musician as they 
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coaxed the sweetest sounds from the queen 
of lyres. 

After enchanting his listeners with selec- 
tions from more tnan one classic composer, 
he suddenly broke into a touching rendition 
of the familiar, but ever-welcome, “ Annie 
Laurie,” and as the beautiful notes dropped 
like pearls of sound upon the stillness of the 
room, both lads felt their hearts thrill with 
deepest feeling. 

The sudden revival of that song brought 
memories to all three which made speech 
impossible for some time after the music 
ceased. 

At last Bertie spoke: 

“ How can I thank you enough, Rodgers ? 
T never heard the dear old song played better, 
and I've listened to many & virtuoso.” 

“Tt was mother’s favourite song,” said Jim. 
“TI remember she would sing it of nights 
when I could not go to sleep, and when she 
was at work sewing I’d hear her humming 
it over and over. Then, when she was ill, 
fading day by day, she'd still sing ‘Annie 
Laurie’ to make me think that she was 
quite well. It brings her back tome. It’s 
the song I love best.” 

Rodgers turned a look full of kindest 
feeling on the lad, as he answered with a 
slight tremor in his voice: ‘ Your favourite, 
Jim? I was just thinking how it was 
my mother’s favourite song, too—a good 
kind of song, boys, to have as a reminder of 
our mothers who were once girls with ‘ brows 
like snow wreaths,’ and for whom a man 
might still gladly ‘lay doon and dee.’ Ah, 
boys, it is wonderful what power a little 
thing has--the little memory of a mother’s 
song touching a chord in some careless 
man’s soul --—"’ 

He stopped short. Jim had turned aside to 
wipe the not unmanly tears from his eyes, 
and it was Caryll who again broke the 
silence: 

“Your music could witch the soul out of 
one, I think.” 

The elder man looked silently at his 
young companions, remembering all his own 
wasted youth, and a strong desire to warn 
them off the rocks, whereon he had crashed 
in years gone by, took hold of him. 

“Do you know, boys,” he said, ‘that 
same song saved me once from going head- 
lony to destruction — was, in fact, the means 
of turning me out of a course that must 
have led to absolute ruin? I am in the 
vein to-night—shall I tell you a bit of my 
history?" 

“Yes!” “Do!” the others said. 

“Well, I'll tell you a little of how I began 
life, because what followed was the result 
of a false beginning. 

“Up to the time I was seventcen I lived 
with my parents in London —that is, I was 
at school all day and saw my father, a busy 
man, for an hour or so of an evening when 
we met in the drawing-room. My father had 
his friends and business interests ; I had my 
chums, studies, and amusements. We were 
not interested in each other's pursuits, con- 
sequently had little or no influence over one 
another. 

“ Mother was the tie between us, but even 
her loving personality could not bring two 
diverse natures into sympathy. 

“Twas a weak-willed fellow—am so still in 
many ways-~and I was easily led into mis- 
chief. Scrapes seemed tocome my way whether 
I wished it or not, and often when I really 
meant to go straight, I’d tumble into a mess; 
nothing very bad—-I mean sinful —but black 
ag sin in my father’s sight. 

“ He did not understand me, and was rigid 
and stern in dealing with youthful errors. 

“T got into some trouble more serious than 
usual—ran up a bill for some tomfoolery, 
and sold a fine watch he had given me to 
pay the damage, and he found it out. He 


there and then made up his mind what he 
would do with me, and stuck to his point in 
spite of my mother's prayers and tears. He 
was as determined as I was weak, und he 
shipped me off to Canada before I fully 
realised what it meant to be leaving home 
and all its safeguards. 

“It’s a pity, boys, that people will persist 
in sending their contrary sons to the 
colonies! More often than not it is because 
fathers have not patience enough, and do 
not like that the youngsters’ escapades 
should be carried on before the notice of 
respectable friends. ‘They forget that change 
of country does not mean change of habits, 
and often when a thoughtless youth is thrown 
among strangers with none of the restraints 
of home life upon him, he carries into crime 
what would otherwise have ended in mere 
frolicsome foolishness. 

“ Well, I landed at Montreal, a weak-willed, 
headstrong lad, not really bad, but—I didn't 
go West as I ought, but remained in the city 
meaning to go on later. But I fell in with 
companions not of the right sort, and in 
their company soon spent all the money I 
had got to pay my way out West, and fix me 
there. I was too proud to write home— 
even if Thad had enough money left to buy 
a stamp—which I hadn’t. 

“I then started for the first time to look 
around for work, and chanced to meet a 
man who was hunting for hands to go into 
the bush logging, and he immediately en- 
gaged me for six months. Ina few days I, 
with the other newly engaged men, started 
for the backwoods, and a dreary, monotonous 
life I found it to be. 

“ All day long we were employed in sawing 
down enormous trees, stripping them of 
their branches, and hauling them with oxen 
to the river, where they were floated down by 
the current as log rafts to the saw-mills. 

“For three years I stuck to that business, 
and I wish some Old-Country boys burning 
for a taste of the backwoods could try the life 
T led there. It would cool their ardour, yoa 
bet, and save their morals as well.” 

“Are the lumbermen really as ‘ tough’ as 
most people make them out to be?” Bertie 
asked, as Rodgers came to a pause in his 
narrative. 

“T can't say that they are as bad as some 
stories you hear, and if Ihad been properiy 
balanced I might not have got much harm. 
But I was the kind of chap that cannot play 
with fire and not scorch my fingers. I learned 
at that time habits which it has taken me 
all my time since to keep in check. 

“Thad nocommunication from home during 
those years. I did not write, and they du 
not know where to find me. 

“Conscience pricked me at times, and I 
often meant to write and tell mother that I 
was alive, but I let the time slip by—I was 
drinking off and on, and that kills mo: 
things in a man that he ought to kep 
alive. E 

“This went on for some time, and then 3 
forest fire did for me—clothes, savings, and 
all but life.” 

“A bush fire must be awful,” Caryll re 
marked. 

“Awful! Some terrible word must b+ 
invented for a conflagration of the cort.” 
was the reply. “I had a near shave, but I’! 
tell you about that some other time. Jus: 
now I'll go on to the song, you know; it ha: 
almost gone out of sight in my story, but iz: 
coming shortly now. 

“Well, after the fire I worked my way back 
to Montreal} and I fear that the loss I ha! 
sustained, together with the horrible exper: 
ence I went through at the time, had notin 
proved my mode of life as they were probat!s 
meant todo. But my physique was good &: 
ever, and I easily got more work to do. 

«Then, for over a year, L lived the life of 5 


drinking, reckless foo], earning a little fit- 
fully, and spending it as fast as it came into 
my hands. 

“One day, when I had been drinking, I was 
knocked down by a van in the street. 

“They carried me, a crushed unconscious 
sot, to the hogpital, where my broken bones 
were set, but the life 1 had been leading now 
told against me, making recovery along and 
critical process. 

“For days I was delirious, but one morning 
I imagined I was at home in London again. 

“TI could see the rooms just as they were 
when I left them six years before, and I 
thought I saw my mother sitting by the fire 
in her wonted place, sewing and singing 
softly as of old: 


“« Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ o° her fuiry feet ; 
Like winds in simmer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet ; 
Ter voice is low and sweet, 
She's a’ the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
1 wud lay me dloon an’ dee !* 


Rou 8 good story is told by Montagu, 
of his receiving a present of two living 
sea eagles from Ireland. On their arrival at 
Bristol, these were detained by an officer of 
excise, on the plea that there was a duty upon 
all singing birds. The unfortunate eagles 
would have been starved at the custom-house 
if application had not been made to the head 
of that department, at the port of Bristol, 
offcring to pay any demand for their release 
it legally detained for their vocal abilities ; 
and the officer most wisely determined, after 
some consideration, that eagles could scarcely 
be regarded as singing birds. Those who 
have heard the characteristic “ yelp" of the 
sea eagle will fully agree in this decision. 

The sea eagle, or erne as it is often called, 
is the commonest eagle of these islands, 
though every year it seems to become rarer, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the game- 
keepers. It is often mistaken for the golden 
eagle, and generally figures as such in the 
newspaper reports; but the differences are 
obvious at first glance. To begin with, its 
legs are only feathered down to the “knee,” 
while those of the golden eagle are feathered 
to the toes. The foot, too, is different, that 
of the sea eagle being covered with large 
hovny plates, while that of the golden eagle 
has only fine reticulations except at the very 
tips of the toes. The sea eagle, though a 
slightly smaller bird, has a longer beak, and 
the eyes, at least in some specimens, are o 
tuifle larger, being an inch and a half in 
diameter. And in addition to all this it has 
a white tail, when full-grown. 

Most of the sea eagles shot during the 
autumn and winter in our maritime counties 
are young examples on migration south- 
wards from the breeding haunts in the north 
of Europe. There is no doubt that the bird 
used to breed in many parts of this country, 
bat, of late, its nests have only been found in 
the Hebrides and on the West Coast of Ire- 
land. Its distribution is of the widest, for it 
is found all the way to Kamtschatka and the 
Commander Islands, and as far south as India, 
Northern Africa, and the Canaries, and as far 
north as Greenland. The female, as is usual 
with birds of prey, is much larger than the 
male, being, when fully grown, some thirty- 
eight inches long. 

This particular species, Haliaetus albicilla 
—which simply means the white-tailed sea 
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“T listened, and possibly my soul was at 
home just then; but presently Iopened my 
eyes to see a nurse sitting in the ward and 
gently humming the old air. 

“Nurse, did you sing ?’ I questioned. 

“Yes, did I disturb you?’ she asked, com- 
ing quickly to me. ‘I hope not.’ 

“T told her then, I was weak and homesick, 
that I thought it was my mother’s voice, and 
that I had seen my old home. One is all 
the better to speak like that sometimes. I 
spoke a good deal to the nurse, and she helped 
me with words of cheer and hope. 

“ All through the weeks of convalescence in 
the hospital that song kept ringing in my ears 
and bringing before me so many memories, 
digging into the rubbish of years under 
which had lain buried, but not dead, every 
good desire which had been mine as a boy. 

“Tt did its work—‘ Annie Laurie’ did! 

“It made me determine to change my whole 
mode of life, and decide that when I was 
able I would return once more to the old 
home. 

“‘ Months went past while I kept to my pur- 


THE SEA EAGLE AT HOME. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “ Gur Country's Birds,” ete. 
(Iltustrated by A. ROBERTS and ERNEST GRIBET.) 


eagle —is, as we have said, rather smallerthan 
the golden eagle, but there are seven other 
species of the genus, and of these, two, Steller’s 
eagle and the Korean eagle, are the largest 
of all eagles—Steller’s, which has white wing- 
coverts and thighs and fourteen feathers in 
its tail, having been measured at forty-one 
inches. Belonging to the same genus is the 
bird which has been adopted as the national 
emblem by the United States of America, 
which is exactly th2 same size as our erne, 
but has a white head and neck. 

All these eagles have the same habits. 
Their principal food is fish. If they can get 
asalmon they are supremely happy, but 
when it is out of season they do as we do, 
and content themselves with something else. 
Stanley relates how a halibut, a large flat- 
fish of the turbot type, was reposing on or near 
the surface of the water, when it was per- 
ceived by an erne, which immediately pounced 
down on it and struck in his talons with all 
his force. Holding up the fish, which was 
too heavy for him to lift from the water, he 
remained on it as if on a raft, and, spreading 
out his wide wings, made use of them as sails, 
being thus driven to shore before the wind. 
This is a characteristic habit of the bird, and 
on landing it has to disengage its claws by 
eating the flesh in which they are -uried. On 
this occasion, however, some ivokers-on 
tushed in and took the specimen alive. 

Montagu's first specimen was taken in 
Shropshire. Sir Robert Littleton’s game- 
keeper was out shooting when he saw two 
large birds feeding on the carcass of a sheep, 
which appeared recently killed. Having 
nothing but snipe-shot with him, he turned 
back, intending to go home for larger; and 
then the eagles followed him, frequently 
coming so near that he concluded they meant 
to attack either him or his dogs. Suddenly 
losing sight of one, he judged it was very near 
him behind, and, being somewhat alarmed, 
turned round and shot at it ina hurry, after 
which the bird flew some.hundred yards and 
dropped. On his approach it was vomiting 
blood, and he killed it after o struggle of half- 
an-hour. 

Some of the stories as to eagles carrying 
off children seem to be well authenticated, 
but it is doubtful as to which eagle is meant. 
One of the oldest takes us back to very early 
times. ‘Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 
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pose and saved, until I had enough to enable 
me to take a passage to England. 

“ And then—well, boys, wlien I walked into 
the old drawing-room at last, there sat mother, 
a little sadder and a little older perhaps, but 
my mother still, with her sewing in her 
hands, and the old song falling softly from 
her lips. 

“My father had been dead for three years, 
leaving an annuity for my mother. She died 
a few months after my return, glad to have 
seen me, blessing me, and bidding me not to 
mind poverty, but to go on retrieving, and 
while so doing getting my feet firm on a 
safe road. 

“My father had cut me out of his will 
with a shilling, as no doubt I deserved at his 
hands. 

«Then I turned my back on the Old Country, 
and I’ve gone on as my mother told me, until, 
well, here I am in the old ‘shak’; and I hope 
neither of you will ever reach one as solitary 
by the same rough trail that brought me 
here.” 

(To be continued.) 


went out one day a-hunting, and, passing by 
a certain wood, heard, as he supposed, the 
cry of an infant from the top of a tree, and 
forthwith diligently inquiring of the hunts- 
men what that doleful sound could be, com- 
manded one of them to climb the tree, when 
in the top of it was found an eagle's nest, and 
lo! therein, a pretty sweet-faced infant, 
wrapped up in a purple mantle, and upon each 
arm a bracelet of gold, a clear sign that he 
was born of noble parents. Whereupon the 
King took charge of him, and caused him to 
be baptized ; and because he was found in 
8 nest, he gave him the name of Nestingum, 
and, in after-time, having nobly educated him, 
he advanced him to the dignity of an earl.” 
The credit of this, like that of the carrying 
off of a child which gave the Stanleys their 
crest, may fairly be ascribed to the sea eagle, 
inasmuch as there is an old Act of Parliament 
“ anent the slaying of the erne,” by which a 
reward was offered to all persons destroying 
the nest of the bird, on account of its being 
“a terror to farmers, from fowls to chil- 
dren.” 

Sea eagles have been seen to pick up 
rabbits 2nd cats and small lambs, but there 
must be a limit to the weight they can lift. 
They are, however, quite equal to emergencies. 
In the north-west of Scotland, they are said 
to capture the mountain deer by pouncing 
down and fixing their talons between the 
horns, flapping at the same time with their 
powerful wings, which so terrifies the deer 
that it sets off at full speed, and usually 
tumbles down a precipice, when it becomes an 
easy prey. 

On the ground these birds are amazingly 
strong, and it is no easy task to secure them, 
or their young, alive. Two nestlings were 
once captured on the face of a cliff at 
Slieve Donald, in county Down, which 
overhangs the sea. Two men clothed in 
sacks, and armed, were lowered by ropes to 
the eyrie, whence they took the two young, 
leaving only an addled egg behind. A 
basket was attached to the ropes by which 
the men were lowered, and into this the 
young birds were put, but the old birds 
fought so furiously that it was only with 
great difficulty the men got away with them. 
The eeyglets were covered with a glossy dark 
murrestcoloured down. At their first moult 
they became darker, particularly about the 
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breasts and thighs; at two years old the base 
of the bill became yellow, and in the third 
year, during which there was no particular 
change in the plumage, one of the birds killed 
the other, and devoured him, probably owing 
to the keeper having left them starving. 

The eggs of the sea eagle are of the normal 
shape, not unlike a dorking’s egg, close on 
three inches long and a little over two inches 
wide, white in colour, but showing green 
when held to the light, and much rougher in 
texture than those of the golden eagle. The 
nest is occasionally in a tree, but generally 
it is on a lofty ledge in some precipitous 
cliff, and it is built of sticks and twigs and 
turf and seaweed, being sometimes six feet 
across. 

One of these nests in the Highlands was 
kept under observation for a long time. 
There was a stone within a few yards of it, 
about six feet long and nearly as broad, and 
upon this stone constantly, but always when 
they had young, the eagles would place 
grouse, partridges, hares, rabbits, ducks, 
snipe, ptarmigan, rats, mice, and occasionally 
kids, fawns, and lambs. When the eaglets 
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were able to hop the length of this stone, 
the old birds would bring the hares and 
rabbits alive, and teach the young ones to 
kill them and tear them in pieces. When 
the hen eagle was sitting, the table or shelf 
on the rock was generally kept well furnished 
for her use, and when she was in that state, 
or the eaglets very young, her mate would 
tear off a wing or a leg from the animals 
captured and take it to her, and in every 
respect seemed to be fully conscious of his 
position as head of the family. 

The sea eagle is sometimes said to be the 
next thing to the golden eagle. This it is 
not. It differs from itin many other respects 
than those we have mentioned, but which 
need not be given here. It is, as we have 
seen, only one species out of eight of the 
genus Haliaetus. The golden eagle belongs 
to Aquila, a different genus altogether; and 
between Haliaetus and Aquila there come the 
bateleur eagle of Africa, the buzzard eagles 
of Asia and North-East Africa, the harrier 
eagles ranging from the Mediterranean to 
Timor, the serpent eagles ranging from India 
to the Philippines, the crested eagles of the 


Upper Nile and Malayan regions, the hawk 
eagles ranging from the Mediterranean io 
Australia, and the booted eagles that are 
found from Northern India to Southera 
Africa, and one of which is among the 
commonest birds of prey in Spain. These 
are not all, tor there are several other genera 
of lesser importance, but they are enough to 
show that the erne and the golden eagle are 
but very distant relatives. 

Sea eagles fly high. In the wild west of 
Scotland, you will see them rising so high that 
they look no larger than swallows, and gliding 
along without the slightest perceptible motion 
of their wings. On migration they always 
alight on some lofty object, such as a tree or 
a church steeple. A year or two back one 
stopped for an hour or two on the cross of 
St. Paul's. Two or three are generally shot 
about Christmas-time on their way to the 
south, but it seems a great pity that people 
cannot leave them alone. 

The erne has always been an outlaw, more 
or less, but his special Act of Parliament has 
tong since been obsolete, and we should all be 
sorry to lose him. 
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The Lost Rope. (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. ROBERTS.) 
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Eagle and Fish. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST Git 
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IN THE FIRST WATCH. 


By GreorcGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Autior 9°" A Rolling Commission,” “Jn the Gunner's Cabin,” ete., ete. 


Tacx squally evening off the Cape of 
Good Hope, with o freshening wind 
and every appearance of a dirty night, and 
over the tumbling sea H.M.S. —— plunging 
along, making the best of her way towards 
Simon’s Bay Dockyard for a refit and holi- 
day after a lengthy spell in the sultry bights 
of the West Coast of Africa. Noting anasty 
look about the weather, the skipper had 
ordered topsails to be reefed at evening 
quarters, then resetting t’yallant sails over 
ail, there was the ship snug for the night. 

It is the first watch: two bells (9 p.m.) 
have been struck, and the “rounds” gone. 
‘The vessel is in charge of the second lieu- 
tenant, who had joined about six months 
previously to till a death vacancy from fever 
on the Gold Coast. Just now he is shouting 
out orders in a rasping tone to the main- 
top, as he leans out over the bridge-rail 
peering through his night-glasses; some 
ropes are foul aloft, and in the gloom it is 
difticult to discover where the hitch is. 

As for the crew, the boatswain’s mate a 
while ago bawled “Out Pipes,” and the 
watch below have dropped into squads on 
the forecastle for a parting chat before being 
piped down half an hour hence. After that 
the deck watch dispose themselves as comfort- 
ably as may be wherever they can find 
shelter under the lee of the bulwarks, for 
the most part planking down on the bare 
deck, huddling together higgledy-piggledy, 
heads and tails, but all on the gui vive for 
anything that may turn up. 

In this way the reader is introduced to 
Tom Hodge, captain of the foretop, and his 
chum, Jack Musters, who lounge against o 
gun-carriage, and discuss in undertones the 
chances of getting into port, while they 
anticipate the delights of fresh meat, soft 
tack, and a run ashore on leave. The 
oflicer of the watch hasn't done with the 
main-top yet, and his voice falling at 
intervals upon the ears of the chums, Musters 
at length remarks: 

“ He's giving us a spell off to-night, Tom, 
but not for long, I expect; our turn will 
come presently, you see. We used to rub 
along all square, but you don’t seem to do 
anything right now, eh ?”” 

“No, and ‘never shall, I’m afraid,” re- 
joined Hodge moodily. “I shall have to 
keep my lamps well trimmed to scrape 
through the commission at all; he’s got his 
knife into me, and intends to pay off an old 
score.” 

“ How’s that?” exclaimed Musters, almost 
with a start. ‘You were never shipmates 
before!” 

“Ah! that was a slip, but perhaps I had 
better make a clean breast of it now, top- 
mate; it can’t do any harm that I see, and 
may help me some day if things come to the 
worst—only keep it dark,chum. So heregoes: 

“As you say, we were never shipmates, 
but we know each other pretty well, worse 
luck! The fact is, we both hail from 
the same village, where his father was the 
parson; mine leased a small farm from the 
Jord of the manor, and I helped the pater. 
The lodge-keeper ot the park had a 
daughter about my own age, and as the 
farm duties often led me past the lodge, 
Fanny Field ond I became intimate, and 
the end of it was I fell in love. Fanny liked 
me, too, I thought; but she never wanted for 
a suitor, and, like most pretty girls, she was 
perhaps just a trifle vain; so when the 
second luff came home from China, and wage 
promoted to mate on paying off, I rather 
fancy he wasn’t frowned upon for admiring 


the charming young woman who, five years 
before, as a slip of a girl, had often passed 
him through the lodge gates on his visits to 
the Squire. 

“There was nothing serious in it, I dare- 
say, but Fanny felt flattered to receive little 
attentions from one above her station of 
life. Of course, I didn’t like it at all, but I 
could find no opportunity of putting my 
spoke in until one day at some rural sports, 
where I had been successful in the boxing 
competition. Perhaps it was this that em- 
boldened me to hint pretty plainly to the 
mate that it wasn’t like a gentleman to eome 
philandering about with other men’s sweet- 
hearts. McNabs at first seemed taken flat 
aback at my interference, then he flushed 
up; but not wishing, I suppose, to make a 
scene, he passed it off with a forced laugh. 

“That same evening we fell across each 
other accidentally in the fir plantation. I 
was for passing on home, but wishing me 
an ironical good night, he added a mocking 
allusion to young country lovers, and I could 
think of nothing better at the moment than 
to tell him he would be best off to sea again, 
whereupon he raised his riding-whip menac- 
ingly, but I bounced in, wrenched it out of 
his grasp, and flung it over the hedge. He 
wus plucky enough, I fancy, but knew that 
if it came to fisticuffs I should knock seven 
bells out of him and damage his figurehead— 
he had seen me in the afternoon at the 
sports, you know. So, after slanging each 
other a bit, we sheered off without coming to 
close quarters. 

“Fanny was mortified at the turn of 
affairs, and would not speak to me. Partly 
on that account, partly because farming 
didn’t pay, and it seemed a poor look-out 
trudging alongside a dung-cart all my days, 
I determined to leave the ploughtail and go 
to sea myself. Then Fanny came round; 
we made it up and became engaged; but I 
stuck to my guns about going to sea, so it 
was not till after four years and more that 
we got spliced, and started housekeeping 
with a bit of prize-money I picked up on the 
Brazilian Station. As for the mate, I never 
clapped eyes on him again after that evening 
on the plantation—nigh upon ten years ago 
now—until ha came over the side to jein us 
at Lagos. I knew the cut of his jib at once; 
by the same token he recognised me, and I 
felt sure there were breakers ahead.” 

A pause ensued, then Musters remarked: 
“Why, Tom, it all sounds like what you 
read of in stories ! Now I see why he’s down 
on you. But cheer up, old fellow, let’s hope 
things will turn out all right. Any way, I'll 
stand by you, topmate, and remember what 
‘you've told me.” 

After the above recital there was silence 
between the chums; both appeared to fall 
into reverie, out of which they were at length 
aroused as the main-deck sentry struck four 
bells, and the “look-outs ” on the cat-heads 
close by trolled forth the usual response, to 
show they were not asleep —but keeping their 
eyes skinned against any danger ahead. 
Scarcely had the murmurs of “ All’s well!” 
died away into the night, when there seemed 
to be a scuffing as of something unusual going 
on abaft, and before you could say Jack 
Robinson, the deck was all alive with excite- 
ment, as peremptory orders were jerked out 
in quick succession, “ Let go the life-buoy!” 
“ Away lifeboat’s crew!” Square the main- 
yard!” “ Béar a hand, my hearties, bear a 
hand!” until the podgy, roly-poly boat- 
swain’s mate lost his wind and puffed like a 
grampus, 


Meantime Tom Hodge, divining it was a 
case of man overboard, with the hurried 
ejaculation, “ Look after the yard, Jack,” ran 
swiftly along the ship's waist, across the 
quarter-deck, mounted the stern rail, and 
plunging at once into the dark sea struck out 
vigorously in the direction of the life-buoy's 
tiny beacon light, peering around as he topped 
each wave for any sign of the poor soul adrift. 
After a while he fancied he heard a faint cry 
for help, and ceased paddling to listen. No, 
there was nothing but the swash and plash 
of the black waters around ; so he was about to 
strike out again, when incoherent mutterings 
ot despair fell on his ear. Turning in the 
direction of the sounds, he gazed intently, 
but could make out nothing, when suddenly, 
while engulfed in the lowest trough of the 
waves, he caught a glimpse of what looked 
like an arm convulsively shooting up against 
the sky-line. Raising an encouraging cheer, 
he spurted forwards and reached the casta- 
way, who was struggling in extremity, and on 
the point of going under. At the same time 
a glimmer of radiance from the life-buoy shot 
athwart the waves and revealed the pallid 
features of the officer of the watch. 

Hodge by this time found himeelf a good 
deal fagged, and thought it best to husband 
his remaining strength by supporting the 
sufferer rather than exhaust himself by 
attempting to reach the buoy, though that 
was not far off. Already he could hear the 
-coxswain urging the rowers : ‘Give way, 
boys ; put your backs into it !’’ and the oars 
rattling in the rowlocks as the lifeboat's 
crew responded with a will. He knew relief 
would svon be at hand if he could only hold 
out. Ah! that was it: could he hold out, 
with the lieutenant, dead weight as he was? 
He set his teeth together, and braced him- 
self for the task. Oh, the strain of those 
terrible five minutes before the boat came up! 
But come up at last she did, and her crev, 
quick to take in the state of affairs, let off 
such a hearty “Hurrah!” for their brave ship- 
mate that they heard and answered it 
aboard the frigate, ove-to nearly a mile 
away. The lieutenant, whether dead or 
alive it was hard to tell, was lifted into the 
stern sheets, and Tom Hodge ditto. 

All’s well that ends well—and that is how 
this story ends. Hodge received an ovation 
for his pluck. It was touch-and-go with the 
officer of the watch, for he struck something 
in falling overboard, and was dangerously 
injured. For a long time he hovered fitfully 
between life and death, but eventually he 
pulled through, though obliged to go about 
with a silver plate in his head. On becoming 
convalescent and learning who was his 
rescuer, he sent for him to his cabin. What 
passed between them nobody ever knew ; but 
even the second-class boys could see the 
lieutenant was a changed man. No longer 
the harassing officer, he became sympathetic 
to all, thenceforward took a special interest 
in Hodge’s welfare, and when the ship got 
home made one of his youngsters a Bluecoat 
boy. When he was appointed to a command 
of his own, Tom Hodge went with him, got 
his warrant the first chance—it was all cut- 
and-dried, you know—and continued to be the 
skipper’s right-hand man for years, ship 
after ship, until the captain went on the 
Retired list with a pension for wounds. Hodge 
himself is now on the wrong side of fiftr. 
sound in his hull, though a bit grizzled ; he 
is still serving, but in a couple of years’ time 
he also will be put on the lazy list, and 
pensioned, and Her Majesty will lose a good 
specimen of the “ salt-beef squire.* 


urn Head Master was usually in a goo. 
temper on Wednesday morning. Some 
of the boys said it was because of the ap- 
proaching half-holiday, and some attributed 
it to the fact that his wife generally spent 
Wednesday with her mother, while some of 
the less charitable maintained that good 
temper was a thing impossible to him either 
on Wednesday or any other day. But there 
is no doubt that he told us most of his 
anecdotes on Wednesday, and these were 
always a sign that he was happy in his 
mind, and had no great desire to make us 
unhappy in ours. I admit that he repeated 
very often a few feeble jokes, which were 
hardly worth telling once, but we enjoyed 
them—they meant less work for us. 

I remember one particular Wednesday, 
when we were struggling through the fourth 
book of the Zneid, that he told us an anecdote 
of Charles 1. (which I have since discovered 
was told at length in his notes), how that 
unfortunate monarch consulted the oracle 
after the ancient fashion by opening a Virgil 
at random, and how he lighted on Dido’s 
curse (v. 615-620), which we had just been 
turning into something that we supposed to 
be English. Then the Head told us another 
story, which was not in his notes, about a 
distinguished classic at Cambridge, who was 
afraid he would not come out an unbracketed 
senior classic. He had no fear that any 
other man could beat him, but thought it 
possible that one man named Graves might 
contrive to be bracketed with him. - So. he 
opened his Virgil, and put his finger on a 
line bognning Commiztus tumulis, which 
might be freely paraphrased, “ bracketed 
with Graves.” “I don’t know where he 
found any such line in Virgil,” added the 
Head, ‘but if any of you feel inclined to 
consult the oracle before the next match, 
you can always get Watson to interpret it 
for you.” Tommy Watson had not been 
doing much in the fortune-telling way 
lately,* but of course every boy looked at 
Watson, who tried not to look foolish, and 
the more he tried the more foolish he looked 
-—which was probably what the Head wished 
him to do. 

The next day Watson was put on to con- 
strue at line 642—not a very pleasant pas- 
sage for a boy who hasn’t prepared his work, 
though I am told it is much admired by 
commentators. To the astonishment of the 
whole class, Watson calmly observed, “I 
have not prepared this part, sir.” 

“Indeed?” asked the Head, with that 
ironical politeness which was so terrible— 
“may I ask why?” 

“T was very tired last night, sir” (Watson 
wa3 a day boarder), “and I consulted the 
Virgilian oracle to see whether I should 
finish the lesson or go to bed. I opened at 
Book V. 844—datur hora quicti—so I took it 
as a sign I was to go to bed.” 

For the first time in the whole course of 
his experience, the Head seemed taken 
aback—quite at a loss for words. Imperti- 
nence from a quiet, inoffensive fellow like 
Watson was something quite out of the 
ordinary course of things. To this day I 
have no idea what prompted him to tell such 
a preposterous tale. 

“Come here, said the Head, at 
length. “I think this must be the passage 
that you put your finger on—line 435 of the 
same hook—erratgue aures et tempora 
circum crebra manus—they were boxing, you 
know, and their hands often came in con- 


sir,” 
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THE VIRGILIAN ORACLE. 


By Anson G. O. Paix, m.a., 
Author of “ Fantasio," “ The Stbyl’s Cave,” etc. 


tact with each other's ears like this.” And ho 
gently slapped Watson’s face with Watson’s 
hand—not to hurt the boy, but to give him- 
self time to think. Then he set to work and 
demonstrated that if Watson had had any 
right feeling, he would never have dis- 
graced himself by being born at all; that he 
was gradually wearing out the life of his 
worthy father by his inhuman conduct; 
that his last piece of Latin prose was shock- 
ingly mild; and that he would be fortunate 
if he escaped with no worse end than the 
gallows. I don’t mean to say that he used 
these exact words, but this is certainly the 
impression that he contrived to convey to” 
us. When he thought that Watson had 
wept enough, he looked at his watch and 
discovered that the three-quarters of an hour 
was nearly up. “I will construe the re- 
mainder of the lesson.”’ 

I gave Tommy Watson four marbles as a 
thank-offering when we returned to our 
seats—for 1 was next to him, and I should 
have come to considerable grief if I had been 
put on. 

For some time after this we allowed 
Watson to hear a good deal about the 
Virgilian oracle, though we didn’t pay him 
for any of his replies. A boy who couldn’t 
decide whether to buy a fourpenny ice or 8 
sixpenny, came to Wateon with the sentence, 
“Tell me, Damoetas, whose flock is it?” 
and asked him to interpret. Tommy ingeni- 
ously pointed out that there was one d in 
dic and another in Damocta—only two d’s 
altogether, and therefore he ought to buy a 
twopenny ice! Another, who wanted to know 
which were the best “props” in the first 
book of Euclid for him to cram up, brought 
Watson the line “ Crimen amor vestrum” 
etc., and asked him to read the oracle. Iam 
pretty certain that Tommy couldn’t have 
construed that line if his life had depended 
on it, but he replied offhand, “The third, 
thirty-second, forty-second, and forty-sixth.” 
“Thanks awfully,” said the inquirer, “I'll 
take good care to leave those out.” Curiously 
enough, three out of those four were not 
set. 

About this time came the annual election 
of prepostors—four in number. Only sixth- 
form boys were eligible, but the fifth form, 
after a desperate struggle, had gained the 
right of voting at the election, with this re- 
servation, that no fifth-form boy might vote 
for more than two candidates. The election 
took place after morning school in the sixth- 
form room, and Watson, in accordance with 
instructions received, was in attendance to 
consult the oracle. 

The head boy, Dawson, who was prepostor 
ex officio, took the chair and announced that 
there were seven candidates—North, Gamlin, 
Potter, Sandford, Blunt, Beddington, and 
Reed, of whom the first three were seeking 
re-election. ‘The Chief Augur, Mr. Thomas 
Watson,’ added Dawson, “is requested to 
slay a bullock, examine the flesh, and tell us 
whether this election may proceed.” 

Watson, who stood in great awe of Dawson, 
was understood to say that he didn’t per. 
ceive a bullock anywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

“ Never mind,” said Dawson, “ kill a fifth- 
form boy instead. Mickie is about the fat- 
test—take him.” 

Mickie placed himself in a posture of self- 
defence, and intimated that o victim would 
have to be sought elsewhere. 

“There is a great want of public spirit 
among you boys,” said Dawson, with a fine 
imitation of the Head Master’s manner. 
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“You boys have no aidos, no sophrosune. 
Happy thought—the birds! Thomas, cast 
your prophetic eye on those common or 
domestic sparrows, and tell us whether they 
are favourable. If you say they are not, you 
will have your head punched. It is not the 
physical pain, you understand—it is the dis- 
grace.” 

“ Quite favourable,” said Watson pru- 
dently. 

“Good. The Chief Augur will now pro- 
ceed to give us the straight tip for the com- 
ing event. Have you got your Virgil 
handy?” 

Watson held up the book. 

“Tam sorry—you have deprived me of an 
excuse for kicking you. Open the book—a 
straight tip, mind.” 

Watson opened at the fourth book of the 
£neid, and with some hesitation placed his 
finger on the 73rd line—haeret lateri lethalis 
arundo, “the fatal shaft is deep in her 
side,” translated Dawson. A fifth-room boy 
ventured to ejaculate “crib,” for which he 
was promptly evicted. 

“ Arundo means a reed,” observed a clever 
small boy, who was making his way rapidly to 
the top—too rapidly to be popular. 

“Then it means that Heed is to be the 
last of the four?” suggested another. 

“What does the Chief Augur say?” in- 
quired Dawson, with extravagant courtesy. 

The Chief Augur seemed to find a difficulty 
in saying anything, but at length managed 
to stammer out that Reed would be third—a 
good third. Being warmly pressed to place 
the other three selected candidates, Watson 
declined to give any further information— 
except that he didn’t think Blunt would be 
elected. Nobody did expect Blunt to be 
elected, except Blunt himself. 

“ All candidates are requested to vote for 
themselves,” proclaimed Dawson. ‘It pre- 
vents confusion; and makes it a dead 
certainty that every man will get at least one 
vote.” 

We wrote the names on paper, and de- 
posited the papers in a hat which served aso 
ballot-box. Fifth-form boys were required to 
write on blue paper, to prevent them from 
infringing the rights of their seniors by 
voting for more than two candidates. 
Dawson, who acted as returning-ofticer, 
announced, after a careful scrutiny, that the 
numbers were as follows: North 25, 
Gamlin 22, Reed 21, Beddington 19. 

“1 declare these four Johnnies to te well 
and truly elected. The unsuccessful candi- 
dates are Sandford 17, Potter 8, Blunt 2. 
Don’t cry, Blunt, better luck next time !”’ 

“Tl punch your head,” growled Blunt. 
It was almost the only remark he was ever 
known to make. 

“* Watson, my friend,” proceeded Dawson, 
“you're an A 1 augur—you are hereby pre- 
sented with the order of the boot;’’ and he 
kicked him playfully. 

“Let’s look at the Virgil to see that it was 
all square,” suggested Reed. 

“Good boy, Reed. Watson, bring hither 
the Virgil—no, not that one— your own, if 
you please. Hullo! there’s a lethalis arundo 
in this book—a common pin—the point of it 
comes just underneath the haerct—you can’t 
fee] it unless you press rather hard. Watson, 
we demand an explanation.” 

Amidst considerable uproar Watson ex- 
plained that he had thought it would be a 
good joke to prepare the oracle beforehand. 
The only candidate whose name was trans- 
lateable being Reed, Watson looked out 
arundo in the “big dick" (ie. Andrews’ 
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dictionary), and found a reference to -En. 
IV. 73, which he had construed in class not 
long before, but had forgotten—which 
szemed perfectly natural. He then contrived 
that the Virgil should open at this exact 
place (by folding the book back, cover to 
cover, and placing a weight on the top), and 
fastened a pin with the point immediately 
under the word hacret to guide his fingers to 
the selected line. (Ironical applause.) 

“But how did you make out that Reed 
was going to be a geod third?’ demanded 
Dawson. 

“Qh, that was a lucky shot. I thought 
haeret lateri might be taken to mean “is 
close to the latter—and the latter of two 
nouns is the second—and so, if he was 
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close to the second he would be a good 
third.” 

“He might have been a bad first,” sug- 
gested a mathematical boy—" I suppose you 
didn’t think of that.” 

“ But what about Blunt ? ” asked a number 
of voices. “I'll punch all your heads,” 
snorted Blunt vehemently. 

“ Very simple--if the arrow was deadly it 
couldn't have been blunt—therefore Blunt 
was out of it. Q.E.D.” 

Not heeding the roar of merriment which 
followed this subtle explanation, Dawson 
turned over the pages of the Virgil till he 
came to the ninth book. 

“We had a bit for ‘unseen’ the other day.” 
he remarked, “which fits Thomas to a T. 
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little bookease will be found a very useful 
article in many rooms, and one that may be 
easily and cheaply constructed by any boy, 
young or old, who can put in a screw and 
use a jackplane. 

Those who wish for a larger one may build 
to any size required, by simply keeping to 
the same lines, and enlarging the dimensions 
given accordingly. 

This smal] one, however, has the advantage 
of occupying but little space, while its capa- 
city for holding books is surprising. It is 
only fifteen inches square, yet eight bound 
volumes of the “ B.O.P.,” ora larger number 
of smaller books, can be easily placed in it, 
and when required any special volume may 


ordinary old-fashioned 
bookea: th book in 
this can be got at instantly, by simply turning 
it round on its stand; and it is so steady that 
it may be used as a lampstand or pedestal i 
required, by adding an extra ledge on top. 
I will explain farther on. 

The kind of wood to choose for this will 
depend greatly on the amount of available 
cash at hand. Deal is, of course, the 
cheapest of all, and if stained carefully and 
varnished may be made to look very well; but 
as the necessary amount of material in this 
little bookcase is not very great, oak, maho- 
gany or walnut will not run toa very great 
amount, as the wood required is only thin 
stuff. 

Do not use deal for the legs if you have 
any other, as it is too soft, and liable to 
split. Ican strongly recommend American 
“ white wood” as a tough, suitable wood for 
the purpose; it takes a stain evenly, and 
looks well polished, and may be had at a 
moderate price at almost any timber yard. 

The following quantity of which ever wood 

(To be continwil.) 


Here it is—excuse my talking shop—it’s so 
sweetly appropriate. Sed non augur» 
potuit depellere pestem (‘but by his augury 
he could not ward off death’). Gentlemen, 
Linvite you to slay Watson—but spare his 
life in consideration of his wife and family.” 

At this opportune moment the Head 
entered and inquired the result of the 
election, and seeing the Virgil in Dawson's 
hands—there was never much that he 
didn’t see—he gradually elicited from him a 
fairly accurate statement of the case. 

He listened in silence. At last he smiled, 
and we breathed freely. All he said was. 
“ You ought to get Mr. Mallock to make a 
story out of it.” 

Which I have accordingly done. 


H. F. Hosen, 


Through a Shilling,” “ Wire Pussles,” ete. 


PART I. 

you settle to make it of will be reqnired: 
twelve feet of stuff 8 inches wide and #inek 
thick, two feet of } inch by 11 inches wide, 
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also four feet of 2 inches by 1 inch for the 
legs, and two feet of 10 inch by } inch fer 
the side rods. 
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SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER FISHING FOR BOYS. 


df bose year the Easter holidays will find the 
trout in excellent condition, and many 
a schoolboy will, I hope, bring home a nice 
dish of little beauties irom some moorland 
stream. 

When Easter is very early, the trout are 
apt to be a little thin and flabby; but by the 
latter part of April they are often in good 
fettle. 

My favourite method of trout fishing is 
with fly, not only because it is most 
artistic, but also by reason of its value as 
the way to catch most trout in ordinary 
weather, and with, of course, a fair degree of 
skill. These last conditions are often absent, 
and then, no doubt, the worm or the 
minnow are far better. 

When worm fishing is good, it is often 
very good, and this is the case after heavy 
rain. Then is the time for the worm fishers 
to turn out; and on the Scotch rivers I’ve 
seen almost the entire male population of 
a village (to say nothing of some “ lassies "’) 
lining the banks of a stream in spate. 

Nearly all rods (and such rods!) were 
successful, for it seemed only necessary to 
throw in a great ugly lobworm, on an eel- 
hook, fastened to some string, in order to 
secure some share of trout. All thisis rather 
tantalising to the strict fly fisher, whose 
contempt for “any method that will really 
catch fish” is beyond words. 

Boys are seldom particular as to how they 
take their trout, and, indeed, if one may hint 
that they have a fault, the tendency is 
towards too great freedom, even to the 
borders of poaching. 

However that may be, it is certainly very 
reasonable that boys should fish with worm 
after wet weather; and although the 
roughest methods will then have some 
success, it is best to know the most 
effective. 

For fishing when a flood is beginning to sub- 
side, a strong solid cane rod about 12 feet long 
is useful, and it should have a winch, with 50 
to 100 yards of line attached, if sea-trout orsal- 
mon frequent the river. A yard of stout gut is 
enough to attach to your reel line. and your 
hook, if single, should be large, No. 2 or 3. 
But if you use the “ Stewart” tackle, the two 
hooks should be2 or 3 inches apart, and rather 
small, say No. 7 or 8. Iam doubtful of the 
advantage of “Stewart” tackle in thick 
water, though in clear-water worm fishing 
it is far superior to the other. 

If the current is very rapid a shot or two 
may be required, but most fishers trust to 
the sinking powers of a heavy hook and 
large worm. 

The method of using your tackle varies 
much according to the nature of the stream 
and the height and pace of the flood, a 
1004 rute being not to fish in very rough or 
rapid water, but to prefer eddies or 
moderately quiet runs close to the bank. 

When the flood has greatly subsided, and 
the water is turning to the porter-colour so 
much admired by fishers, it will first be 
jesirable to shift your worm to deeper and 
3wifter water, as the trout retire into it as it 
slears, and then, if you find sport slacken, 
‘o take, if able, to the fly. 

If you are fishing a well-stocked stream 
ander the conditions just described you will 
:oon have bites. Catching the trout is 
inother matter, for the inexperienced hand 
‘annot feel the fish as they mumble the 
vorm, and strikes too soon, or waits too 


g- 
ore the first touch it is best to slacken 
lightly, that the fish may not feel the 
csistance, and if the bite is continued, then 
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slacken once more, and strike sharply, but 
never violently, however strong your tackle, 
for you cannot be sure as to what your prey 
may be, as more sea trout are taken (in the 
Scotch rivers especially) by worm than in 
any other way, at least by boys. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is 
only an ordinary fish of 3 or 4 ounces, and 
you may safely throw it out and promptly 
try again, for these floods quickly run down, 
and your time may be short. 

Many a barefooted Scotch laddie, or Devon 
lad, will in an hour or two secure, in this way, 
enough trout to feed the family next day; 
while the stranger, amply equipped with all 
that money can buy, will have to look idly 
on ; or if he tries his hand will do but little 
good, unless he knows these rough-and-ready 
methods. 

As the flood subsides, and. porter-colour is 
succeeded by clear water, the worm should 
be discarded altogether, unless the angler 
prefers to try his “ Stewart ’’ tackle, which is 
chiefly intended for very clear and low 
water, in calm weather, when fly is almost 
useless. In using this great caution is 
required, and delicate up-stream casting. 

A small red worm, or brandling, is 
attached, ‘as if you loved him,” to the little 
hooks, and is gently cast a few inches on 
ide of a feeding trout, and is nearly 
taken, if you are not seen. This is a 
big “if.” 

The worm has now had a fair share of 
attention (more than it wanted, no doubt), 
and one may turn to a more congenial 
task, and tell the learner how to throw the 
fly. : 
First, as to tackle. Rods are now to be 
had at such moderate prices that few boys 
care to make their own; but country lads 
may do fairly well with a willow wand for 
fly rod. This I well know from experience. 

It should be thoroughly dried first, and 
of course a straight and nicely tapered one 
should be chosen. With this and a silk and 
hair line, about half as long again, lots of 
fish, dace or trout, may be taken from 
streams where they run small and are little 
fished for. 

Cash being available, it is certainly best to 
buy a fly rod, and a fairly good one can 
now be had for 8s. or 10s. if no ornaments 
are wanted. Hickory or greenheart may be 
bought for this in moderate quality, with 
simple winch fittings, and of a length suited 
for a lad. Indeed, very short fly rods are 
now used by veterans. From 9 to 10 feet is 
as common now as 12 or 13 used to be a 
few years ago. 

Split cane rods are certainly superior in 
most respects ; but they are very dear, from 
2l. to 51. being about the usual price, and 
the cheaper ones from America, though they 
are occasionally good, cannot be relied on. 

For a winch the plain check, in bronze, 
will do very well, and should hold easily 
about 30 yards of tapered line. 

This, with line, will cost another 8s. or 10s., 
and the necessary minor tackle will bring 
your outlay a little beyond a sovereign 
altogether. By pinching it may be kept 
within it, for a few flies and some moderately 
stout gut casts, such as are suitable for the 
beginner, can be had for 4s. or 5s. 

Do not be reckless in spending at first, 
as you may suddenly find that you “ haven’t 
patience for fishing,’’ or rather cannot gain 
the skill required, and have to try to realise 
your stock in order to turn to some new 
fad. 

As to flies, buy a couple of dozen at first, 
black and red palmers, blue duns (and blue 


uprights, if in Devon), and above all, March 
browns and Coachmen. 

They are now to be had at about Is. a 
dozen, and the gut ‘ collars,” as they are 
called, of 2 yards each (better for you than 
38-yard lengths), for 4d. and 6d. each. 

A landing net is seldom necessary on 
moorland streams, but if vou have a chance 
to fish in waters where you know big trout 
are found, by all means use one. A 10-foot 
length of common cane (sold at oil shops), 
bent round, and tied together as you bind a 
bat handle, will answer well, when provided 
with a net on its loop. 

An old tennis racket will do, on occasion; 
but it is rather small. 

These suggestions are made chiefly to 
boys whose pocket-money is rather scanty: 
and we hasten to assure any lads whose 
means are ample that they can spend an 
almost unlimited sum on tackle with the 
greatest ease. Also, if judgment is exer- 
cised, with great advantage, for the per- 
fection to which the best makers now carry 
their goods must be seen to be believed, 
and there is no doubt that with a good split 
cane rod and other tackle of the latest 
modern patterns the angler starts with much 
advantage. 

Having bought, or borrowed, your tackle, 
try to persuade a skilled friend to give a few 
hints as to how to use it. If notable to goto 
the river with you, he may at least show you 
how to cast upon a lawn. % 

In doing this use no hook, but fasten a 
very small bit of white rag, or paper, on the 
end of your gut collar. You will then see 
where it goes, and how far and how straight 
you can cast. If you succeed in placing this 
within a foot of your mark, and with a 
nearly straight line, while using 7 or 3 
yards, you may begin to try on the water 
itself, though much greater skill is required 
to ensure sport. I have seen 26 yards or 
more cast lightly and accurately across a 
river, and many a man can place a fly ina 
tumbler at 20 yards or more. 

On arriving at the stream keep well away 
from the bank, and put your tackle together. 
Begin by fitting the top joint of the rod into the 
second, and that into the butt. Then fasten 
the winch on, and run the line through 
every ring. The gut cast must then be 
securely attached to the reel lirfe, and a 
single fly (March brown is likely to be best) 
looped to the finest end of the collar, which 
should all have been soaked in water first, 
and carried wrapped in wet flannel. 

Note next a spot you think likely, or a 
place where a fish has risen, and approach it 
cautiously, in a stooping posture, and always 
keeping lower down the stream. and casting 
upwards, aiming at a spot a few inches above 
the fish you seek to catch. 

This is the plan if the surface of the water 
is smooth; but if the stream is a rushing 
eddying mass of tumbling water, you fish in 
quite another manner, approaching boldly 
and casting with two flies (for even a beginner 
may now use two) in the quieter eddies, and 
feeling for the rise, which often you cannot 
see. 

Whether in rough water or in smooth, 
strike quickly when you either sce or feel a 
rise, and, if the trout is small, which is only 
too common, take it out at once, and, if 
undersized, return it to grow bigger. 

__ The question of size is rather vexed, but it 
is safe to say that even on the moorland 
streams, where trout are seldom caught over 
9 inches long, no fish under 6 should be 
retained. In ordinary rivers the limit is 
from 8 inches-to 13 or 14, according to the 
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average size attained by the trout which 
inhabit them. 

It is well to remember that if you are 
fishing by favour you should ask what is the 
size to be kept out, and keep to it strictly; 
and also, if you chance to hit upon a day 
when trout are feeding very freely, you should 
put back many fish even beyond the limit. 

Also, do not litter the banks with paper 
near the park, or do anything likely to cause 
annoyance to your generous friend, remem- 
bering the good old rule “to do to others as 
you would they should do to you.” 

It is neglect of these wholesome precepts 
that has led to closing of parks and of 
streams that were once open to all who 
asked permission to enjoy their advantages. 

A hint or two as to playing a good fish if 
you should chance upon one will be desirable 
before concluding, though in this sort of 
fishing big trout will be scarce. On finding 
you have struck a larger fish than usual, let 
your reel go free for a few turns—but very 
few; then bring to bear as much pressure 23 
you think your tackle will bear, only letting 
Jour fish take out line by inches, and keeping 
him hard at work. 

He will thus be the sooner exhausted. Of 
course, if he is close to strong weels, or 
especially to roots, you must stop him, even 
at risk of breakage; and it is often better 
fishing to get broken thus than to let your 
fish get into roots. From weeds you may 
get him with patience, but usually it is best 
to put on pressure and get his head above 
them, so that he cannot plunge in. 

Fortunately there are few weeds in moor. 
land streams. One danger is the chance of 
getting your line cut on the edges of rocks; 
and for this, and most other risks, keeping the 
rod well up is usually the safest way, thougir 
it all depends on circumstances. 

In some cases, of course, with cea-trout or 
salmon, you must let your fish ran with 
many yards of line at first ; but remember 
that every inch he gains is clear loss to you, 
to be recovered with risk, if at all, after 
much difficulty. In landing do not let your 
net be seen by the fish till well under him; 
and if you have no net, take a large fish by 
his gills after thoroughly exhausting him. 

Never try to lift a fish out by taking hold 
of the line, and kill your trout by a blow on 
the head when landed. It is more merciful 
than letting him die slowly. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER. 


PART I. 


orxs, ANCIENT AND Mongry.—The heading, “ Coins, 
J Ancient and Molern,” implies the coinage of the 
whole world, past and present. Such a brond ficll as 
this can only be dealt with in a very superficial wav in 
articles snch as these. It will be interesting, however, 
to boys, old and young, to glance weck by week at some 
of the most important epochs in the history of coinage, 
and perhaps some glimpses may be cauzht of the fas- 
cinating nature of the stuly which will be the means 
of inducing our readers to go more deeply into one or 
more of the many branches of numismatics. There 
are few who possess depth of pocket or who have time 
at their disposal to make a mixed collection of coins, or, 
at any rate, of making one that will in any wav 
represent all the leading departments inte w 
collection of coins my be divided. Some may tnke up 
English silver coinage from the time of the > 
Conquest ; others collect only those of the Saxon perio]; 
while yet again many school boys are content with 
collecting English Regal coins, and a collection of this 
kind, with those of our various colonies added, makes & 
really good beginning—very appropriate, too, to this 
year of Jubilee. when the consolidation of Greater 

ritain isso much in evidence. Seventeenth-century 
tokens may he gathered, but these are rather expensive, 
and they are not much to show for the money, Eixh 
centh and nineteenth century traders’ tokens make 
more imposing array, and are procarable for a fe 
coppers exch. Again, foreign coins in the different 
metals may be collected, and most countries may be 
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represented by afew, at any rate, of the different periods 
of their coinage. We think, however, that ancient 
coins possess a greater charm than any of those we 
have mentioned, and of these perhaps the Roman series 
may be the easiest aud best to collect, and one full of 
interest and beauty. Coine of the earlier Greek period 
require more knowlelge and study, embracing, as they 
do, an endicas variety of type and character. 


ANCIENT PoTTrRy.—Some boys are interested in oll 
china, and we intend giving a few illustrations of the 
marks by which the productions of the well-known 
makers of old pottery can be identified. We may also 
have something to say about the chief characteristics 
that distinguish the various kinds of ware, and the 
leading features by which they may be traced. We 
want first to have a chat about ancient pottery, and 
we would like to interest our readers in the very 
ancient forms of pottery, a great deal of which {s very 
crude and of little intriusic value, To find the first 
trace of ware we must go back a long way in the past. 
It is said that Corabus of Athens invented pottery ; the 
Greeks also claim the invention of the potter's wheel. 
This certainly wasn great stride, as it enabled the user 
to throw the clay into circular and cylindrical forms 
in true proportions, It is sald the Aborigines of 
America male crude pottery by puddling the clay 
upon a groundwork of grass network, afterwards 
baking it in the sun. There can be little doubt that 
primeval man early discovered that the clay by which 
he was surrounded was adupted for his use, under 
certain conditions. When the rain or other moisture 
had rendered it plastic it could be shaped, and when 
exposed to the heat of the sun it became dried. This 
knowledge developed, and by the time the Israclites 
made bricks in Egypt the potter's art was an acknow- 
ledged one. The Chinese claim to have introduced the 
potter's wheel into Egypt—it would thus casily pass to 
Scythia, and eventually into Europe, 


OLD SILVER.—We notice with pleasure how many 
boys are taking an interest in the collection of old 
silver—we do not mean “old silver coins,” but small 
articles of vertu. Many of these little works of urt 
are not only beautiful specimens of the silversmith’s 
art, richly engraved anid embossed, but they are ro- 
minders of the age which bas now gone by. They tell 
us of customs and habits which are now obsolete or 
have falten into disuse. Domestic plate, for instance, 
has changed, and the table requisites of the medieval, 
Tudor, and even Georgian perivds are not those of to- 
day. The beautiful little silver tea-caddies that were 
used when tea was an expensive luxury, are little 
needed in these days when tea is a common beverage; 
the pretty caddy-spoons, tea-sifters, and spoons with 
pointed ends for oleaning the teapot spout, are not 
required, and have disappeared. The massive china or 
silver punchbowls, accompanied with their ladies, are 
manufactured no more. Salad bowls and servers are 
more in fashion, and these perhaps may pase away i 
century or so,and in their turn become antique. 
punch, ond their near relations toddy, ladles are pro- 
curable, and a very interesting collection of these alone 
may be gathered. ‘Their forms are various, some 
being made entirely of silver ; others have wood or horn 
bowls and handles, and are only mounted with silver. 
Again, coins as a symbol of good luck were fre- 
quently inserted into the bottoms of the Indies and 
Wwowls — often a guinea would be used. Children's 
drinking-cups are met with having coins upon them, 
both on the outside as well as the inside. Snuff-boxes 
were a great rage at the beginning of the present 
century, and were the articles chosen by Kings and 
Emperors for gifts and presents, some being mounted 
with diamonds and jewels, Cand e-ticks were a necee- 
sity before the days of gas and electrical research, and 
these are to be met with in silver from the time of 
Charles 1. The form of these varied according to the 
prevailing artof the period. The square and octagonal 
bases of Charles 11. became taller, more graceful, and 
fluted in the times of William it and Queen Anne, 
‘The Louis xv. style followel. to be aguin altered for 
the Corinthian columns of the Georges. In 1765 loose 
sockets were introduced; and when the now old- 
fushioned plating on copper was invented, these articles 
of domestic use were made in large quantitics in the 
lesa expensive form. 

(To be continued.) 
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KALENDZ APRILES. 
ALL FOOLS DAY. 


By tHe Rev. J. Hepsox, M.A. 


Gq. are thine Tiles, Quintilis, 
November's Nones are gay; 
But the Ka'ends of Aprilis 
Is the schoolboy’s merriest day! 


Then none are keen on study, 
But all are ripe for sprees. 

And jokes supremely practical 
Your very life will tense : 

Servants get fairly flustered, 
And masters finely sold : 

For such the custom handel down 
From the good days of old. 


Smith minor was a curious bor 
‘As ever one could ace; 
Of Greck and Latin nought he knew, 
And nought of “ math.” knew he. 
He revelled in ingenions tricks — 
Gas engines, chemic toye, 
"Midst acids, zinc, eulphur, and stink 
He found his chiefest joys. 
One day, the first of April, 
He planned an awful cell : 
Some ink Invisible he mate 
To fool his master well. 
Ile wrote his exercise with care 
In this vile stuff prepared, 
And when ‘twas finished no one could 
Have read a single wort. 
He laid it on the master's desk, 
Who straightway roared with rage : 
“You lazy scamp, what do you mean 
By bringing this blank page?” 
Smith minor mniled with huge dcligl:t, 
He felt 60 very glad: 
“That és my prose, sii 
Your cyesight’s getting bas 


3 much T fear 


“It's not your exercive !” exclaimed 
The master, red with fre; 

Then Smith just smiled again and held 
The paper to the fire : 

And lo! the letters swiftly came 
Quite clearly into view, 

And underneath the wicked words, 
“Au April fool are you!” 

The master didn’t fetch his cane, 
Nor in a passion fly; 

Some even fancied they could catch 
A twinkle in his eyes 

“Come here this afternoon at two,” 
He said, with locks benign : 

“Your Euclid bring, write fifty times 
Book I., Prop. forty-nine ! 

And soon within the class-room pent 
Smith sat disconsulate, 

And while the others played, bemcened 
His miscrable fate. 

At last he took his book to sce 
How long the proposition, 

And how rouch time "twould take to do 
This ba'ly imposition, 

He founil the place and looked, but no 
Prop. forty-nine could trace, 

Then through the opened door bebetl 
The master’s grinning face ! ; 

“Well, Smith, I think I'l let you off, 
For now you clearly see 

Of making fools you boys have not 
‘The sole monopoly !" 


OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK 


THE PRIMATE’S PRAISE OF 
DR. ARNOLD. 


‘Tur Archbishop of Canterbury, in unveilingabs.’ 
Dr. Arnold at bakes School the other day, se: 
owed to Dr. Arnold the proclamation, not only b 
but by personal example, of what was the true p 
ofall real education. Men's minds bad been. © 
to see the great truth, which on every occasion «! 
life Dr. Arnold perpetually illustrated, that, ir = 
cation, character must always stand above everyt! - 
else, It was Arnold who tanght masters to tru 
and boys masters, and in that mutual contider 
find the means of giving wasters the nobdlet «+ 
teachers con'd pessibly have before them, and io b> 
the noblest formation of their «hole being, 


ON REARING PUPPIES. 


Hen is Dr, Gordon Stables’ advice: + Here ert 
mistakes are mal. I have known people give t-F 
beef-tea, and even mneat, before they were three = 
old. The noor wee pluffy-faced innocents should be ~ 
on mother's milk for a month, then gradually 
to drink warm cow's milk, With @ littie sngar. tren + 
saucer. This may next be thickened with eons « 
and when six weeks ol they should be gradually wes + 
Milk should still be given, mixed with Spratt’s r= 
food, or boiled Spratt's puppy cakes. 
wrinkle, Feel five times aday, at car 
the first three months: then four times till 
six mouths old, aiter which three good feeds a 
suffice, Tf dog: c attended to thns, and ta 
heals to lie on at night, We would Lear little mute 
xabies scare.” 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 


“Witar can a boy do, anyhow?” 
You ask : “What grand or great?” 

Listen moment, lad, I pray, 
And I three things will state. 

‘A boy can make the world more bright 
By kindly word or deel: 

As blossoms call for Nature's lizht, 
So hearta love's suushine necl. 

‘A boy can make the world more pure 
By lips kept ever clean; 

Silence can influence just ne sure 
‘AS speechi—oft more doth mean. 

A boy can make the world more true 
By an exalted aim; 

Let one a given end pursue, 
Others will seek tLe same. 

Full simple things, indeed, these three, 
Thus stated in my rhyme; 

Yet what, dear lad, could greater be ? 
What grauder—more sublime ?—Anon. 
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THE REIGNING KING. 
By Burnetr Fauiow. 


‘INTER has lost its chilling pow’r 
Before advancing Spring ; 
Brave footballers “ back-tracks’’ have made— 
And I'm the reigning King! 


Enough of goals, and touches down, 
And cheers, for them, that ring; 
And scrimmages, and broken shins— 

I’m now the reigning King! 


What ho! for —’97, my lads! 
Records again ‘twill bring: 

To you I’m true, so stand by me-— 
Support your reigning King! 


Then, hand-in-hand in victory, 
Jubilant we will sin 

With laurels crown’d we'll close our year— 
With me as reigning King! 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
_Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBues, C.3t., R.N. 


He Boy Himsrir.—Now boys, it is nearly May, and 
80 summer has come. “Off with your shoes and 
stockings and run barefooted.” This was what I used 
to be told when I wasa tiny Jad. But we lived in the 
country, and in the far north of Scotland, when boys 
were then as hardy as heather “cowes.” The winter 
there is often long and dreary in the extreme. Hardly 
is it daylight on days when the sky is snow-laden until 
nine o'clock, and the sun is fast sinking and chill gloam- 
ing falling soon after three. We are told by our scliool 
books that the sun rises in the enst and sets in the 
west. This is, of course, nonsense, as far as our country 
4s concerned, In the Shetlands, for instance, during 
the height of summer, the sun rises in the north-east or 
north of that, and sets in the north-west, and in winter 
it rises far to the south, and sets far to the south. 
Summer in Scotland, boys, is gloriousiy beautiful, and 
while in its prime, up north you cat see to read all 
night. Well, but wherever you live, now that May has 
come, I want you to forma iew good resolutions—that 
ia, if you really desire to become men, and not white- 
faced puny dwarfs that a Chinaman could bow! 
over. 

‘You must set up a full hour sooner now, aud if your 
home be in the country, get your towel, und go off for 
a goo swim somewhere, or a dip in a stream anyhow, 
That is one resolution. Another shall be to go to hed 
earlier, and not toeat too much supper. A little makes 
a fellow sleep likea man : a big feed, and yon sleep like 
2 pig, and snore enough to suck in achest of drawers. 
Boys often ask me how to get tall, fat or lean, as the 
case may be, Well, to be as you ought to be, you must, 
live moderately well, and on a mixed diet. If inclined 
to fat, uce less flour, especially in the form of puddings, 
breail, ete, and do not drink much water; if thir, 
drink lots of water, even when not thirsty, and take 
plenty of cercal dict. Fat boys should not lie long in 
ded, else their brains will turn into sperm oil! They 
should, moreover, study hard, and beth fat and lean 
ought to take plenty of open-air exercise, One of the 
best forms of exercise that I know is to have a sack of 
sand hung up in an outhouse, and go at it fora quarter 
of an hour at a thne, hitting and sparring scientifically. 
Just imagine that sack of sand is that other fellow who 
tries to bully you, and go at him tooth and nail. If you 
do so, you'll soon’ be able and artistic enough to give 
the other fellow his kail through the reek in earnest. 


Tue Pocttry Rvx.—Boys first, hens next. I hope 
that you are getting plenty of eggs now, and that your 
birds are as happy as the day iS long. Tam often 
asked in what space,or rather, in how small a space, one 
can keep a cock nud any five hens. I am queried also 
on the minimum of space needed for rabbits, canaries, 
birds of all kinds, Well, it is a question I am never 
willing to reply to, because the more space the more 
health, That is a rule that holds good not only in 
aviary, poultry run, and pigeon loft, but. throughout 
the whole creation, and don’t yon forget it. Nature's 
laws, boys, are fixed and immutable, and you might as 
well drop a stone from a first-floor winslow, and expect 
it not to fall to the ground, as expect heath where 
there is overcrowding. 

Continue to set fowls. If towards the end of the 
month it is very hot and dry, you may sprinkle the eggs 
gently with warm water, or damp the nest around, If 
your birda are cracks, you will now be hatching for 
late shows. Earlier hatched chickens should now be 
sorte, the cockerels put in one place, the pullets in 
another. Only keep the very best pullets if you mean 
to show. The others may be fattened for the table. 
Get your chick baths put in perfect order now, and 
sulphur added to them, Give green fool, grass, ctc., 
when you have no grass run. The more fresh air the 
birds have now the better. 


Tie Proroy Lovr.—You will have eggs now, and 
squenkers, too, if you have managed rightly, and have 
done your duty in the way of cleanliness, wholesome 
grain, and fresh pure water. 

Sunshine and fresh air are two elements, however, 
that are never to be lost sight of ina pigeon loft. Of 
course, for the more precious or fancy birds we have an 
aviary towards the south and west. Here plenty of 
gravel is pnt down, and here the birds can have not 
only fresh air and light, buta bath. ‘There should be 
perches here ar elsewhere. [donot think that any boy 
who once begins to breed pigeons will zive it up, but 
he shonld bear in mind that it is the birds born in his 
loft that will stay at home. 


Tue Aviary.—If you have bred from strong young 
healthy stock you will have but little trouble in your 
cages; if not, your pets will be subject to debility, to 
sweating, egg-bound, and many other complaints.” A 
little tincture of iron, say two drops, in the tresh water 
every morning often does good, and you may add a 
little glycerine. But it is on good ‘tool you are to 
depend after all in cases of weak: A little oil put. 
on the vent with a feather, and this held over the steam 
from hot water for some time will generally relieve 
ege-bound. Be careful t> hang the breeding-cage in a 
eweet, well-ventilated room, Feed most regularly and 
faithfully, and don't forget uice morsels of green food. 
Give no Lemp. 
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Tre Rapprrry.—Young rabbits should never be 
disturbed. The mother will resent this, and may 
even ina fit of wrath kill some of her progeny. As 
soon as they can eat well put the young into hutches 
by themselves. While suckling the mother shoul be 
most carefully fed and a mash given now and then. 
Anyhow young carrots and turnips ought to be given, 
and the best of oats, 

‘Make a few new hutches, It is always best to have 
spare ones, for overcrowding is « crime. There ix no 
reason why rabbit-hutches should smell disagreenbly, 
und an exact boy will sce that they do not. Very few 
rabbit boys are exuct I am sorry to say, and the reason 
is, think, that very young lads as a rule keep a rab 
ortwo, But if these are kept clean and get exercise 
every sunshiny day out of duors, they will never have 
dropsy, mange, nor scurvy ears. Long-baired rabbits 
should be carefully brushed if you care to have them 
look nice. 


Tne Kexxet—It is the bounden duty of every boy 
who owns a log not only to see that he is well fed and 
cared for at home, but that he is kept under control in 
the street. If this were done we should hear precious 
little about so-called rabies and rot of that kind. 

Give your dog plenty of exercise now, but mind it is 
most cruel to run him after your bicycle, unless he is 
@ greyhound, deerhouud, or Borzoi. 


GARDESING.—Get your French beans or scarlet 
runners in now, and as some may be destroyed by 
slags or insects, sow o putch in another corner of the 
garden to transplant from. Stake them as econ as 
they are through the ground. The stakes must not 
be bushy, else the light will not reach the plants, and 
they will'be feeble. Svot and sawdust mixed will keep 
off the slugs. Plant autumn greens at once, Sow 
peas. Place out annuals. Down with weeds. Pull 


them up on a damp day. 

Your beds and flower-borders ought to be giving 
much promise, and if you have a balcony it should be 
now, or soon, @ litt!e fairyland. Hanging baskets, 
trailing flowers, ivies, ivy-ceranfums, crimson and 
white geraniuma, canary crcepers, blue lobelia, ¢ 
the services of all these should be enlisted for beuutii 


ing the window gardens, 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


SOME METHODS OF COLOURING 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BrR A. R. Bi 


ETT, M.A. (Oxon. 


AM really sorry to have to write this article! Or, 

rather, I am sorry to huve to express mnyself in the 
Above mauner. I would much ratuer baye written a 
nice little article on “How to take Photographs in 
Colours,” but there isa difficulty in the way! What 
that difficulty is some astute render may be able to 
guess, There fs nothing like owning your own ignor- 
ance as an aid to true humility of character, and so I 
may state that in point of uct T do not know how it 
caubedone! It is the easier to make this confession 
because I have the whole world of photographers, both 
amateur and professional, also on my side 

It is quite true that ‘there have been many and 
various strivings after this photographic fants Fatuus, 
this decoy duck which has led 0 many into the mazes 
of what eventually became a more or leas elaborate 
deception, but out of none of them haa anything beeu 
evolved which would stand investigation (atter devclop- 
ment, of course!) in the’ broad light of day | The 
nearest to it at the present time is believed to bea 
gentleman who rejoices fn my own uame with the 
addition of un exclamatory particle (perhaps caused by 
astonishment at his own success !)—thus becoming 
Bennetto—but his secret is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to be unveiled before the eyes of the world 
at large ! 

Meanwhile, before this or any other process is 
divulged, people will go on wanting coloured photo- 
graphs, and the only method of producing such is in 
the more or less direct use of the good old-fashioned 
paint-box. I say “the more or less direct use,” because 
it is possible to do it in two ways, cither by applying 
the colours direct to the face of the print, or by 
dodging it in rome way so as to make it appear 
coloured. 

In attempting to carry out the first plan we are met 
by the initial diMfculty that ordinary paints will net 
stick to the surface of the print, and, ff they do so, 
their surface dries dlull—not like the bright surface of 
the print as it originally appeared—and this ruins its 
appearnuce, To avold this special colours are made 
which dry glossy, and the materials of which sink into 
the surface of the print, instead of remaining cnly on 
the exterior, as onlinary colours do, 

In using ordinary colours the surface of the print has 
to be prepared before applying them, otherwise they 
will not lle on it evenly. There are special preparations 
for doing this sold in the dealers’ shops, Licking the 
print is a very old, but rather nasty, method of 
achieving the desired’ result, as the fluid which thus 
coats it produces the effect wirhed for, However, one 
can hardly lick more than a dozen prints at a time : it 
would be far worse than even postage-stampy! We 
therefore have recourse to the wbore-named prepara- 
tion, which is applied to the surface of the print with 
acamel-hair brush, 

As to the actual eotouring of the print, experience 
anil taste can be your ouly guide. The relative darkie-- 
or lightne:s of the varivus parte of the phot 
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will, of cours, have to be borne in mind, as this will 
affect the colours on the top. Ede not see how farther 
instructions will avail you on this part of the work. 
Now with respect to the other method of colourine. 
This is effected in various ‘=, some of whieh are the 
subjects of wivertisements in numerous papers unde 
the seductive titles of “ Work for leisure hours,” * Pay 
ing work in your own homes,” ete: but whether th 
payment is worth the trouble is a doubtful point | The 
system most in use is kuown as“ Hallotype.” from it« 
inventor, Mr. J. B. Hall. 

This proc consists in. printin 
same picture, whieh may be on si 
gelatine-chlorile.a!bamen, or oz her paper of al 
and then rendering one of the prints transparent bs 
the use of dammar varnish: the erler is then painted, 
and the transparent one being laid over it the co! 
show through, aml render it, te all intents and pur 
poses, a colonred photograph. The jereat bearty of che 
process consists in the at no very teat skill is 
required in laying on the cv aud t 
auft and pleasing to the eve, 
transparent print shading off the colours underneath. 

In this process, as above mentioned, we have to 
consider three points: (1) the t ment of the trans: 
Parent print ; (2) the treatment of the coloured print 
and (3) the treatment of the combination, when they 
are both joined tozether. 

The transparent print i< this re: 5 
face downwards on a plate of glass of suitable si 
coating ity . Tmust here mer 
that both prints should have been toned, fived. 
dried before proceeding, The varnish is applied to 
the back of the print, w! laid face downwards on 
the glass, The varnish can be parchasel from any 
good chemist, or it cin be made by dissolving one oun 
of dammar gum in two ounces sirits of turpentine 
If, when the first coat is dry, 
ently tra Ja secvnd is ty be applied over the 
first, It is necessary to tuke eure that while the 
varnish is drying the print voce oz sties i 
the glass. 

There 
viz. to stick the print face 
glass, and remeve the bac 
transparent film on the glass, first clean the glass 
thoroughly (it un be an eld negative gl nd shouid 
be quite free from flaws), and then varnish it with a 
varnish mule by disselving ene ounee of balsam of fit 
in two ounees of spirits of turpentine. This will only 
stick properly if all traces of grease have been first 
remove from the ch can be done with French 
chalk. The print is soaked in water till quite limp, and 
then the supertluons moistare is removed from its fi 
and back with perfectly clean biotin 
print is now placed fave downwards on the varnish- 
covered plate just when the varnish is beginning to 
set. No air-lmbbles must be allowel to remain meler 
it, in order to remove wii it is best to roll it dewn 
with an indiarubber roller squeegee, Wh firmly 
stuck down the paper can be removed from the back 
by moistening with a wet sponge awl rubbing it 
gently with the fingers, The shreds are reuoved by 
the sponge as the print is re-mioistenel whenever it 
gets dry. In process of tim: all tl 
come away, and you will haye on! 
film left. This is now varnished and put on ene 
to dry. 

To return to the other print. This ix coloured by 
means of either oil or water colours, the litter, if used, 
being mixed with a litte Chines: white to give th 
“body.” As [stated before, the very accurateapplication 
of the colour ix not a sine qud non; Chey must reusily 
follow the outlues of the objeets in the pierure quail 
not infringe ou one anvther's of 
suitable colours must be used for the yarion 
When finished it will be merely a daub, with no sp. 
detail visible. 

This second 


two copies af the 
r envision, 
ce kind, 
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rint having got dry, the first is placed 
over it, the positions of the,various parts being mate 
as accurately as possible. * If the transp: 
separate from a glass (as is the varn 


hing was 


the method employel), it shoul be attached to one by 


paste at the corners, before putting the coloured print 
over it. You can back the joine! prints with a pier 
of thin white cariboard. Behind this put anoth 
glass, and then bind this tothe front class by allesi 
strips, as used for binding lantern - A frame can 
then be need if wished, or there are many ways of 
finishing off the prints whieh will suggest themselves 
to an ingenious mind : for instance, gold borders may be 
made ont of gilt paper, or stands can be made to sup- 
port them on the table. 

The total effect, of course, depends a good deal on 
the skill of the operator, but anyone, after a short 
time, can turn out pictures pretty eliough to cause a 
Goud deal of pleasure. 
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A THOUGHT FOR EVERY TRUE 
BOY. 


OaNon FARRAR wisely writes: “Make time for 
serious thoughts. Let no day pass withont some memory 
of solemn things, Each morning as you rise remind 
yourselves that * God spake these words and said.) Each 
evening as you lie duwn to rest. let God's angels clo 
the door of ‘your heart on thonglits of purity and peace. 
The soul that has never lived face te face with eter- 
Rity is a vulgar soul. The life that has never learnt 
the high law of holiness is a rnine? aud a wasted life.” 
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Ux+.—Yes; Talbot Reed wrote a story called “Roger 
Ingletou, Minor; it is published by Sampsou Low 
E Co. 
J. G.—The articles on making a small dynamo were in 
the thirteenth volume, now out of print. 


Doves, ete. (Nine Years’ Reader).—1. Not more than 
@ pair. Overcrowding means disease and death. 
2. Any shipbuilder would give you an estimate, but 
there are always lots on sale. See some shipping 
paper. 


Tie premium varies so much wit). 
of the firm that it may be anything fron 
pounds upwards, In the ease of a high presi 
some of the amount is generally returned as wa: 
towards the end. 


Ham axp Haxowertixc (Capillus).—1 
= 


Stiff to 
nnot be rendered soft and fine. 2. If you wist. & 
10W, juin our writing competitions. 


WF Th:s year our Special Extra Seamer Nouper will be issued with our next (Jexe) Part. Orders should be giver at once. 


Price 6d. of all Booksellers, 
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An Examination in Geography. 


THE LONELY 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” “ In Siberian Forests,” 


“ [ust as I expected,” said Columbus, 

when our hero came panting back 
with his news ; “but it matters little, for 
I think we have already got out every- 
thing that can be of use to us. However, 
we may as well go down and see to- 
morrow morning.’ 
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ISLANDS: A STORY 


By Davip Ker, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CYRIL’S PLAN. 


They did so, but found nothing that 
they cared to take, except a few pieces of 
thin planking, with which they strength- 
ened the shaken walls of their hut, in 
case of a second hurricane. 

Nor was this precaution superfluous, 
for that morning the wind (which had 
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fallen during the night) rose again, and 
blew as hard as ever. But this time it 
came from a different quarter, and thus 
stirred up such a cross-sea that Cyril, who 
had seen many huge waves in his time, 
vowed that~he had neyer met with any 
like. these, 
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In fact, it would have been hard to 
imagine a grander spectacle than one of 
these mighty billows dashing itself upon 
the shore ; and as this time the first out- 
break of the storm brought no rain along 
with it, Cyril, having found a spot where 
he was tolerably protected by the thickets 
from the force of the wind, remained there 
for more than two hours, devouring with 
eng eyes the magnificent sight before 
him. 

Far out at sea a long dark wall would 
raise itself slowly above the tossing sur- 
face, straight and even as if ruled with ao 
‘ine, and extending to right and left as far 
as the eye conld reach. On, on it came, 
with the quiet, steady movement of over- 
whelming strength, towering higher and 
higher as it advanced, till the gazing boy 
instinctively held his breath at the 
approach of that moving mountain, feeling 
as if it must overwhelm him even where 
he stood, or tear the solid islet itself from 
its foundations. And then, all at once, he 
saw its towering crest begin to curl over, 
and there came a mighty shock and a 
deafening roar, and instantly the whole 
beach was one wild fury of white, leaping, 
whirling foam, while a vast shower of 
glittering spray shot up many yards into 
the air. 

So entranced was our hero with the 
wonderful sight that he started like one 
suddenly aroused from sleep when the 
deep voice of the hermit (who had ap- 
proached him unperceived) sounded in his 
ear: 

“Tf you follow my counsel, my son, you 
will make for the hut as quickly as you 
ean. Do you sce that dimness out yonder 
to windward ? ‘That means rain, and very 
heavy rain, too." 

His warning was speedily made good ; 
for, within two minutes of their centering 
the hut, they could not hear themselves 
speak for the fierce rattle of the torrent- 
rain, which came hammering upon the 
roof with a noise like the quick roll of 
drums. 

All the rest of that day, and the greater 
part of the next, they were held close 
prisoners by the unslackening rage of the 
storm ; and the active, restless boy would 
have found the time hang very heavy on 
his hands but for the marvellous powers 
of entertainment suddenly developed by 
his strange comrade. What thrilling tales 
of adventure did he keep pouring forth, 
breaking off ever and anon to burst into 
song, now sad enough to make a strong 
man weep, now frolicking along as blithely 
as the carol of a skylark, while the roar 
of the breakers on the beach made a deep, 
organ-like bass to his full, mellow tones. 
Nor was it only in Spanish that he sang 
and spoke, but also in Portuguese, and 
even in French, which the boy had never 
heard him speak before. 

“What a man he is!’ mused the 
admiring Cyril. ‘’Pon my word, if all 
madmen are like him, I've a good mind 
to go and live in an asylum for a year!” 

But when the morning came, and still 
the storm raged unabated, the lad saw, 
with mingled amusement and anxiety, this 
strong, grave. resolute man begin to grow 
as fretful and impatient asa baby, because 
the continuance of the tempest kept him 
from going out again in his new boat ! 

“It's too bad!” said he peevishly; “the 
luck's always against us! While the 
weather was fine we had no boat, and 
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now that we've got one, here comes a 
storm that keeps us from using it at all!” 

In this way he kept grumbling on all 
that morning. But, curiously enough, 
Cyril, for some reason of his own, seemed 
well-pleased to find him in this mood, and 
seconded him with a will when, toward 
evening (the rain having ceased and the 
wind begun to fall), he hurried down to the 
little bay where their boat was lying, and 
leaped into her with all the eagerness of 
a boy. 

But even the recklessness of insanity 
could not blind him to the certain destrac- 
tion that awaited them if they ventured 
out ; for, as usual, while the wind was fall- 
ing, the sea went higher than ever, and 
no boat could have lived for an instant 
amid the tremendous waves that were 
flinging their spray mast-high into the air 
as they came thundering upon the beach. 

“Never mind, Senhor Admiral,” said 
our hero, answering his companion’s look 
of disappointment as if it had been a 
spoken complaint; “if we can’t go out- 
side we can keep up and down the bay 
here. It's quite sheltered, and there's 
plenty of room for us”’ 

“A good thought!" cried the madman, 
brightening up. ‘I will take the oars, 
Senhor Cyril, if you will be kind enough 
to steer.” 

And for nearly two hours they skimmed 
to and fro over the smooth surface of the 
bay, the perfect calmness of which con- 
trasted very strikingly with the uproar 
and turmoil of the raging sea that foamed 
and gnashed barely a_ stone's throw 
beyond. But, while handling the tiller as 
skilfully as any university coxswain, Cyril 
contrived to keep a close, though unob- 
served, watch upon his companion, who 
was pulling away with the strength of a 
giant, and seemingly enjoying himself to 
the utmost. 

“Forgive me, Senhor,” said Columbus 
at length, “ for being so selfish as to keep 
the best of the sport to myself; but when 
once I take the oars in hand I feel as if I 
could never let them go again.” 

“TI hope, Senhor Colon,” answered the 
boy, “ that you do not think me so foolish 
as to grudge the oars to one who can 
handle them so well. But what is that 
yonder?” 


A dark object was suddenly seen tossing * 


upon the wild waters, at no great distance 
from the shore; but, ere they could muke 
out what it was, it vanished amid the 
whirl of boiling foam. 

A few minutes later, however, it surged 
up once more, borne aloft on the crest of 
a mighty wave, which hurled it far up on 
to the flat sandy beach, stranding it at 
length not many yards from the spot 
where they stood; and the two castaways 
had both been at sea too long not to recog- 
nise at a glance the splintered fragment 
of a topmast—the mute witness of some 
nameless tragedy, never to be known till 
the day when tho sea shall give up her 
dead. 

At the coming of this messenger of evil 
with its unspoken tale of horror, the grey, 
cheerless sky seemed to grow darker, and 
the faces of the two voyagers clouded 
along with it. Both alike felt that all the 
zest of their sport was gone; and, with- 
out a word spoken on either side, they 
turned the boat's head as if by mutual 
consent, and were back at their hut not 
many minutes later. 


When supper was over, Cyril brought 
out one of the charts of which he had 
possessed himself (for the hut was now 
very fairly lighted with one of the ship's 
lanterns, which they had brought away 
with them), and began to study it; and, 
as he had expected, it was not long before 
Columbus, with that childish curiosity 
which characterises nearly all men of 
disordered intellect, stole up and began to 
peer at it over his shoulder, and at length 
asked : 

“What have you got there, Senhor 
Cyril?” 

«A map of your Excellency’s own dis- 
coveries, noble Admiral,’ answered the 
hoy. “1 like to look at it, and to think 
what great things you have already done, 
and how much more you may still do.” 

May I look at it when you've done 
with it ?”’ asked the inadman, as eagerly 
as a child. 

« Take it and welcome, Senhor,” replied 
the lad. handing it to him; “I have 
another here.” 

And in a trice the hermit was so deeply 
absorbed in the “ Windward Isles of the 
West Indies” that he did not utter an- 
other word for more than an hour. 

Meanwhile Cyril was studying his 
chart with equal attention, though from a 
widely different motive ; for he was ben: 
upon finding out, if possible, the where- 
abouts of the islet upon which he had 
been cast, in order to know what course 
to steer when he quitted it, as he was 
finnly resolved to do on the first favour- 
able opportunity. 

But how was he to find out? Of tixe 
island’s latitude and longitude he had 
no idea whatever, for he had searched in 
vain for the schooner’s log, which must 
have been lost when she was wrecked. 
From his companion he could hope fcr 
no reliable information ; and, moreover. 
could he be certain that this tiny speck of 
sand, so remote and so little visited, was 
set down on any chart at all ? 

All at once a thought struck him. He 
remembered to have heard the sailors 
call the second island at which they had 
touched “ Santa Caterina,” and he had a 
pretty clear recollection of the course 
which they had shaped after leaving it. 
Here, at all events, was something gained. 
Santa Caterina would certainly be down 
on the chart, and, by tracing their course 
thence, he would be able to make at least 
a guess at the position of the islet cn 
which he now was. 

He scanned the chart—a very dirty 
one—with renewed attention, and at 
length discovered a small islet marked 
‘Santa Caterina, or Rum Island.” 

«4° rum name, anyhow,” muttered 
Cyril, witha grin. “ Of the two, if I were 
an jsland, I think I’d sooner be Santa 
Caterina.” 

This point being settled, the boy next 
proceeded to trace a pencil-line on the 
chart, following as closely as possible 
what he supposed to be the course of the 
schooner after leaving the island. 

“Lucky for me,” he said, “ that I hap- 
pened to remember just how many miles 
we'd done when the storm came. It 
must have caught us somewhere about 
here” (making a mark with his pencil}. 
“and then it drove us down this way for 
a day and a night, which would bring us 
to—let me see—somewhere hereabouts, I 
should say.” 
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The line which he was tracing had 
ended in a straggling and uneven string 
of nearly a dozen small islets, any one of 
which might be that upon which he now 
found himself. But, at all events, one 
thing was now fully ascertained—viz. 
that by heading southward when he set 
sail from his present abode he must 
sooner or later reach an inhabited spot, 
whence he might be able to get a passage 
back to the Azores, or, failing that, to 
some part of England, Spain, or Portugal. 

Just as he had arrived at this conclu- 
sion, Columbus looked up from his chart, 
and said in a tone of boyish glee: 

“T'll tell you what we will do to- 
morrow, Senhor Cyril; if the sea is quict 
enough by that time we will take out the 
boat, and make a voyage right round my 
island.” 

Cyril was delighted with this sugges- 
tion, not only because it suited his own 
secret plans, but also because he remem- 
bered that this had been one of the chief 
undertakings of Robinson Crusoe, the 
greatest existing authority, of course, as 
to things proper to be done by all persons 
cast upon desert islands. But when the 
morrow came, the sea was still too violent, 
and their expedition had to be postponed 
till the day following. 

But when once the time arrived there 
was no delay. By the previous night 
the boat had been got ready for sea and 
amply provisioned—for the hermit, with 
a touch of sound common-sense hardly 
in keeping with the disordered state of 
his mind, declared that they must allow 
for the chance of being blown out to sea 
—and hardly was the sun above the 
horizon when they glided out of the bay 
on their adventurous voyage. 

The first thing to be done was to get 
clear of the long, curving line of sand- 
banks which formed a kind of “bar” 
right across the mouth of the bay; and 
to do so tasked to the utmost the sturdy 
rowing of the one and the skilful steering 
of the other. But, once outside the shoals, 
they stepped the mast and hoisted the 
sail, and ran merrily along before a light 
breeze that had just arisen. 

This side of the island scemed quite as 
flat as the other, but there was deeper 
water along the shore, enabling them to 
go close enough in to get a complete 
view of it. However, there was really 
very little to see—nothing more, in fact, 
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than a wide stretch of bare sand, with a 
dark mass of impenctrable thicket beyond 
it. 

“ You seo now, Senhor,” said Columbus, 
laughing, “that nothing can be seen of 
my hut from the outside. Confess, now, 
that you were somewhat surprised when 
I popped out upon you s0 suddenly on that 
morning when you first camc ashore.” 

“TI certainly was, Senhor Colon,” re- 
plied the lad, echoing the laugh; “I 
should never have expected to find any 
one settled in such a place, and least of 
all to find you /”” 

But thesmile faded from the boy’s bright 
face as he caught sight of something lying 
half-buried in sand just at the water's 
edge, @ little way ahead of them, which 
& nearer approach showed to be a frag- 
ment of the bow of some small vessel. 
It might have been the effect of this second 
messenger of disaster and death, coming 
so quickly after the broken topmast seen 
two nights before, that oppressed the high- 
spirited lad with a vague but haunting 
sense of disquiet. 

Then followed a few moments of 
sombre silence, which Columbus was the 
first to break : 

“ Keep her a little farther out from the 
shore, Senhor Cyril; we shall have to 
make a pretty wide sweep out to sea 
presently when we get down toward that 
point yonder.” 

Cyril looked, and saw at once that he 
was right. About half a mile ahead of 
them had suddenly become visible a long, 
narrow, straggling sand-spit, forming the 
southernmost extremity of the islet, and 
projecting from it like the snout of a 
sword-fish, while the discoloration of 
the water beyond it showed that the 
portion which lay hidden beneath the 
surface was fully as extensive as that 
which could be seen. 

To avoid this obsiacle (the last, ap- 
parently, which they would have to 
encounter in their circumnavigation of 
the islet) it was obviously necessary to 
make a wide circuit out to sea, le: g 
the shore several miles behind them; 
and Cyril, unwarned by any foreboding 
of impending evil, steered in that direc- 
tion. 

The wind had strengthened so gradually 
that neither of them happened to notice 
that it was now blowing quite a stiff 
breeze. In fact, poor Cyril highly en- 

(To be continued.) 
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joyed “spinning along” at such a rate, 
and continued to steer toward the open 
sea for some time after they had got quito 
clear of the projecting sand-spit. 

His companion seemed equally de- 
lighted with the swiftness of their pro- 
gress, and equally unwilling to check it. 
But, mad as he was, he was not too mad 
to see clearly that thoy were already 
farther away from their island than they 
ought to have been; and he shouted to 
Cyril to “starboard: the helm,” while 
bestirring himself to bring the boat round 
on the other tack. 

Had he succeeded in doing so the voyage 
would have been as good as over already ; 
for in a trice they would have been under 
the lee of the land, and might have 
coasted along it all the rest of the way. 
But just at the critical moment a new 
and unforeseen influence suddenly inter- 
vened. 

All at once Cyril felt the boat start 
forward as if it were actually slipping, 
away from beneath him, and then fly 
toward the open sea as though whirled 
along by the rush of a mill-race. At the 
same instant Columbus, with a muttered. 
exclamation of dismay, brought sail and 
yard clattering down, and sprang aft like 
an acrobat. 

“T must row my hardest now,” panted 
he; “the current has caught us, and we 
are being carried out to sea!” 

He snatched at the oars as he spoke; 
but, as ill-luck would have it, in running 
them hastily out he knocked one of thenr. 
overboard, and the next moment (such 
was the speed with which they were 
whirled along) it floated far astern. 

Cyril had witnessed the mishap which 
thus rendered them helpless, and his 
quick intelligence took in at a glance the 
whole situation. Without expecting or 
intending it he had got his wish at last. 
Their island-hermitage was sinking farther 
and farther astern of them with every 
moment, and the boat (with her crew of a 
boy and a madman), whirled onward by a 
powerful current and an ever-strengthen- 
ing wind, was being carried once more 
far away into the lonely vastness of the 
boundless sea.* 


® Most of my realers must remember the parwil 
incident in * Robinson Crusoe” : and no one who 
had any personal experience of the fortuidable currc 
of the Spanish Main will decm either adventure i1a- 
probable. 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


On the following morning our young friends 

were awakened early by the sound of 
wind moaning in the stove-pipes and whist- 
ling round the eaves of the house. 

Their host had been up for some time, and 
was busy preparing breakfast in the same 
room; the lads having insisted that he should 
keep his own bed and let them share a shake- 
down in the kitchen-parlour. 

When Rodgers looked round from the stove, 
Bertie was sitting up among hay and 
blanketg, with a look of inquiry plain to read. 

“Good morning,” said Rodgers. “ You 
need not be ina hurry to get up to-day ; nor 
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CHAPTER X.,—A HOWLING BLIZZARD. 


to-morrow, for the matter of that!” he added 
with a laugh, as he stirred the porridge on the 
stove. 

“Oh, come now,” Caryll retorted, “a 
gale of wind isn’t going to keep us in the 
shak all that time.” 

“ Wait till you see, my boy. Just get into 
your clothes and take a peep from the door, 
and if after that you think you can travel a 
hundred yards from the house without losing 
yourself, you'll be the first who ever did.” 

Then the lads looked to the windows for 
the first time and saw that they were 
completely covered with snow. 


“ Snow!” Jim exclaimed. “And this is a 
blizzard ? Pye often heard of blizzards, but I 
never quite believed in their enormity. I 
guess this is going to show us a thing or 
two.” 

“Until you have personally experienced 
one of our hideous tempests—like this—you 
can have but a faint conception of what the 
term really signifies,” said Rodgers, setting a 
warm meal on the table. 

__ ‘Imagine half a dozen whirlwinds thrown 
into one vast tornado of many miles in 
diameter, lifting the snow from the ground 
and mingling it with the [falling flakes until 
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the atmosphere is filled with a whirling, 
stinging, blinding mass of whiteness, through 
which it is impossible to distinguish objects 
within two yards of you. Imagine this 
restless floating matter drifting and accumu- 
lating round you, impeding your footsteps, 
penetrating your clothing, searching up your 
sleeves and down your neck, gathering in 
icicles around your cap and moustache if you 
had one, and turning your breath into frost 
as it leaves your lips, while the thermometer 
register 40 degrees below zero, then you will 
have a faint idea of a regular howling 
blizzard. Take a look outside before you sit 
down.” 

Caryll opened the door, but only for a 
moment, for the blinding snow came whirling 
into the room on the wings of a shrieking 
hurricane, and it was with difliculty he got 
the door closed again. 

“Well, to be sure!’ he cried. “What a 
morning! Is this how your winter is ushered 
in?” 

“Yes; but generally it comes later—first 
week or 80 in November. When the blizzard 
gives, we'll have fine weather, for the frost will 
have set in steadily to stay till March.” 

“ Five months of this sort of thing must be 
tiresome,” said Jim, a little regretfully ; but 
Rodgers smiled. 

“Not so bad as this all the time—at the 
most, three or four blizzards during the season, 
and most days we have clear sunshine with 
intense frost. You will soon get accustomed 
to seeing everything covered with white, and 
you will enjoy the sleighing and tobogganing. 
Then this is the best season to hunt antelope. 
You'd like that.” 

“Yes,” said Caryll. “I have heard you 
have jolly winters, in spite of the intense cold, 
and I mean toenjoy this one.” 

“We'll make up a party and go for a few 
days’ sport, eh ?”” suggested Rodgers. 

“That would be prime. There is not 
much to do round the ranch in the winter- 
time, Sam says, and he could easily manage 
at our place, and I could send Sequa to look 
after yours.” 

“Ah, by the way, that reminds me,” said 
Rodgers. ‘I wanted to speak to you about 
that boy. Do you not think that you are 
trusting him a little too much? The Indian 
nature is hard to change, you know.” 

“ Sequa is as true tome as—as Jim; Ican't 
say more,” answered Bertie, smiling at his 
chum, whose face was radiant, knowing well 
how much Bertie meant by so saying. 

“T would keep my cyes open if I were you,” 
remarked their host. ‘I would never trust 
one of a conquered race, who are kept quiet 
by fear, and who have heen treated unjustly. 
He has every reason to be faithful, certainly ; 
yet, as I said, keep your eyes open.” 

They had finished breakfast, and were still 
chatting in their places, when Rodgers 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence 
and lifted his hand in a manner to make the 
others keep silence. 

After a pause he said: “I thought I 
heard some one call, but the whistling of the 
wind outside confuses one a bit.” 

“What @ strange cerie uproar it is!” said 
Jim. “ It sounds like the sca dashing against 
a ship.” 

“You mean the noise on the walls. Be 
thankful we have good strong boards between 
us andthe storm; but I can tell you—hark! 
That is some one calling!’ And Rodgers 
started to his fect, as did the others. 

For a few seconds they stood listening, and 
then all distinctly heard a cry coming from 
the near vicinity of the house: 

“Help! Help!” 

“Some one got lost in the storm. I must 
go and find him, boys!” exclaimed Rodgers, 
catching a fur coat from its peg on the wall 
and flinging it hastily on. Then, putting his 

-over-Skin hat on his head, he called to 
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his dog: “Come along, Chum; I'll need 
you.” 

“Let us go with you,” said Bertie; but 
Rodgers would not allow that. 

“No, no! It would be madness. You 
must not attempt to leave the house. You 
know nothing of such storms, and would lose 
yourself before you had gone a hundred 
yards ; and I need no one with me better than 
Chum. God grant I find the poor wretch 
before he is frozen to death; but he may be 
within a stone's throw of me, andI miss him. 
However, I'll do my best. “Keep some hot 
coffee ready for our return.” And, with that, 
he and his dog went out into the blizzard. 

“Hullo!” he cried, as soon as he got a 
few yards from the house. “Hullo! hullo!”” 
But no answer was heard. 

He went a little farther and called again ; 
still no reply. ‘Then Rodgers bent to the dog 
and shouted at the pitch of his voice to make 
his words heard above the screaming of the 
hurricane: 

“Chum, good dog, fiad Him, find him!” 

The dog, who had been following closely at 
his master’s heel, gave a little bark and ran 
a few yards ahead. Then Rodgers heard 
louder barking, which plainly told that the 
faithful Chum had done his errand, and, 
turning in the direction of the sound, he 
strove to reach his trusty pioneer. 

But the snow was deep and his progress 
slow, and if the dog had not continued 
barking and thus guided his master, it would 
have been almost impossible for Rodgers to 
have found the spot. 

He got there eventually, and found Chum 
standing with his forepaws resting on what 
appeared like a mound of snow. 

But Rodgers quickly cleared away the 
white covering, knowing well by the shape 
that a human form lay beneath, in so brief a 
time had the snow accumulated to that extent. 

Very soon, however, the snow was removed, 
exposing the inanimate form of a man 
scantily clothed and evidently overcome by 
exhaustion. 

Rodgers chafed the stiff hands and white 
face with snow, knowing by past experience 
that that was the best way to bring back the 
current of warm blood to the frozen flesh, 
and soon he was rewarded by sceing the poor 
man open his eyes. Hastily pulling off his 
warm fur coat, Rodgers then wrapped the man 
in it, and, lifting him in his strong arms, once 
more called to the dog. 

“Home, Chum! ‘Take us home !” 

The dog knew well the meaning of the 
words, and gave a bound forward ; but when 
his master shouted ‘Easy, boy, go easy!" 
the dog stopped, evidently comprehending 
what was wanted of him, and afterwards kept 
only a few paces ahead, frequently looking 
back with a little bark of encouragement. 

It is, as we have seen, no easy undertaking 
to travel in the face of a blizzard when you 
are unhampered, but when you have the 
burden of an unconscious man lying a dead 
weight in your arms the difficulties of 
progression are multiplied, and this Frank 
Rodgers soon found out. 
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Every few yards he was forced to pause i: 
order to regain breath, and when at last tre 
shanty was reached, he was too exhausted « 
do more than call out: ‘Caryl, for merc; 
sake, open the door quick !” 

Fortunately the lads were anxiously 
waiting a sign of their friend’s return, and 
when they heard his voice, at once ther 
immediately hastened to open it, and fount 
the brave man lying at the threshold besid: 
the one whom he had so heroically rescued 

They at once dragged in the more helples: 
adventurer, and then assisted their friend t: 
his feet again. His weakness was only of 
momentary duration, and he had soon r- 
covered sufficiently to bring bis experience t: 
bear in assisting Caryll to restore the etrange:. 

“Your doctoring comes in handy,” 
Jim, as he watched Caryll’s deft movement: 

“ Where did you find him?” asked Berti: 
when they had undressed their patient a=: 
put him to bed. 

“Ican hardly say,” replied Rodgers. “Bui 
it wasn’t far from the house, judging by tt- 
time I was out.” 

“ What a blessing it was you got to him it 
time! I suppose one soon gets frozen t- 
death in such a plight ?” 

“It doesn’t take long to do that,” was tL: 
answer. 

“Do you know who he is?” Caryll que 
tioned. 

“No, I don’t think I have seen him befer-. 
Probably he is some new settler in th 
district ; folks don’t bring letters of introdu: 
tion when they come to squat on tt- 
prairies. What surprises me is how he can 
to be out in the blizzard, and with no clothe: 
on him to speak of. He must be mad!” 

Here the man drowsily opened his eye 
gazed vacantly around, and then turned Li- 
face to the wall and fell asleep. 

The sleep was heavy and apparently qui:- 
natural, and Caryll advised that the patie: 
should be left to rest in that manner. “ 
better than meat,” he said; so they merely 
a little warm milk to his lips, which he drazi 
in a half-unconscious manner, and th: 
dropped into slumber again as soon as he +-: 
laid back on the pillows. 

The others returned to the kitchen and tz 
guiled the time with talk of a desultory hin. 
until Jim said, in a half-coaxing voice : 

« By the way, this blizzard reminds me «: 
the bush fire you told us about.”” 

“ Reminds you,” laughed Rodgers. ‘How! 

* Well, somehow this man half dead azi 
lost made me think of what had happened t- 
you that you promised you'd tell us atc: 
some time.” 

“Yes, Rodgers,” added Caryll. ‘ Keep 
that promise now. We dare not sing or play 
for fear of waking up our patient, and th- 
blizzard means to keep humming along for : 
good spell, as you predicted. So spin you: 
yarn, like a good fellow.” 

“All right,” said the rancher good hb. 
mouredly. “It willbea warming tale foraccti 
day, and not so melancholy as I fear my las 
story was.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroup Avery, 


Author of “ The School’s Honour," “An Old Boy's Yarns,” ete., etc. 


t the end of the first fortnight our three 
friends had begun to find their feet at 
Ronleigh, and the sense of being “‘ outsiders ” 
in everything was gradually wearing off as 
they grew more intimate with their school- 
fellows. 

Jack Vance and Diggory soon became 
popular members of “The Happy Family,” 
and their loyalty to Mugford caused the 
latter’s path to be much smoother than it 
probably would have been had he been com- 
pelled to tread it alone. 

Carton turned out a capital fellow; Rath. 
son, the small, sandy-haired boy mentioned 
in the previous chapter, and who generally 
went by the name of “ Rats,” took a great 
fancy to Jack, while Maxton repeated his 
assertion that young Trevanock was “ the 
right sort,’ and as a further mark of his 
favour, presented the new-comer with a mole- 
skin of his own curing, which looked very 
nice; but, as ‘“ Rats’’ put it, ‘smelt rather 
fruity.” 

But it was not in the Third Form only 
that Diggory began to find friends, for, by a 
lucky chance, he was fortunate enough to 
make a good impression on the minds of some 
of the great men, who, asa rule, took no further 
notice of the small fry than to exact from 
them a certain amount of obedience, or, in 
default, a certain number of lines or other 
impots. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, a little 
group was gathered round Carton's desk in 
the big schoolroom, discussing the value of 
some foreign stamps, when a small boy came 
up to them, saying, “Is Trevanock here? 
Well, Acton wants you now at once in his 
study.” 

“ Hallo!” said Carton, looking up from the 


sheet of specimens in front of him. “ Hallo! 
Diggy, what have you been up to?”’ 
“ Thaven’t been doing anything,” answered 


the other. 
for?’”’ 

“I don't know, but it sounds rather like 
getting a licking. At all events, yod better 
hurry up; prefects don’t thank you for keep- 
ing them waiting. His is the third door on 
the right as you go down the passage.” 

Diggory hastened to obey the summons, 
wondering what it could mean. He found the 
door, and in answer to the loud “ Come in!” 
which greeted his knock, turned the handle, 
and found himself for the first time inside 
one of the Sixth-Form studies. 

It was a small, square room, and looked 
very cosy and comfortable with its red 
window-curtains, well-filled bookshelf, and 
many little nick-nacks that adorned the walls 
and mantelpiece. An array of silver cups, 
several photographs of cricket and football 
teams, and a miscellaneous pile of bats, 
fencing sticks, Indian clubs, etc., standing in 
one corner, all spoke of the athlete, while 
carelessly thrown down on the top of a 
cupboard was an article for the possession of 
which many a boy would ‘have bartered the 
whole of his worldly wealth—a bit of worn 
blue velvet and the tarnished remnant of 
what had once been a gold tassel, the “ footer 
cap ”’ of Ronleigh College. 

But it was not so much the furniture as 
the occupants of the study that attracted 
Diggory’s attention. John Acton,a tall, wiry 
fellow, who looked as though his whole body 
was as hard and tough as whipcord, was 
standing leaning on the end of the mantel- 
piece talking to another of the seniors who 
sat sprawling in a folding chair on the other 
side of the fire; while seated at the table, 
turning over the leaves of what appeared to 
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be a big manuscript book, was no less a 
personage than Allingford, the school Cap- 
tain. 

“TI don’t understand a bit what’s coming 
to ‘ Thirsty,’ ”’ the football leader was saying. 
“I was rather chummy with him when we 
were in the Fifth, and he was all right then, 
but now he seems to be running to seed as 
fast as he can; and I believe it’s a great deal 
that .fellow Fletcher. Hallo, youngster ! 
what d’you want?” 

“IT was told you wanted to see me,” said 
Diggory nervously. 

“Oh yes; you were at The Birches, that 
school near Chatford, weren’t you? Well, I 
want to hear about that love affair my young 
brother had with the old chap’s daughter. It 
was an awful “joke,” added the speaker, 
addressing his companions; ‘he was about 
fourteen, and she’s a grown-up woman, and 
he was awfully gone, Ican tell you. How did 
he pop the question ? ”” 

“ He wrote,” answered Diggory ; ‘we tossed 
up whether ke should do that or speak.” 

There was a burst of laughter. 

“Did you see the letter?” 

“Yes.” 

« What did he say?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Why not? Don’t you remember?" 

“Yes, but he only showed me the letter on 
condition I wouldn’t ever tell anyone what 
was in it.” 

~ Oh, that's all: rot—you can tell me; I’m 
his brother. Come, out with it.”” 

It was an awful thing to beard the lion in 
his den; fora new boy to face so great a person- 
age as the football Captain and refuse point- 
blank to do as he was told. Diggory shifted 
uneasily from one foot to another, and then 
glancing up he became aware of the fact that 
Allingford was gazing at him across the table 
witha curious expression which somehow gave 
him fresh encouragement to persist in his re- 
fusal to disclose the contents of his former 
friend’s love-letter. 


“T can’t tell you,” he repeated ; “it was a 
promise, you know.” 
The Ronleigh Captain laughed. ‘Well 


done,” he said; “I wish some other fellows 
were a bit more careful-to keep their promises, 
Acton, you beggar, you swore you’d keep 
up this register for me, and there’s nothing 
entered for last term.” 

“Oh bother you, Ally!” exclaimed the 
other, “ what a nigger-driver youare! Hallo, 
there’s the bell! Here, kid, stick those two 
oranges in your pocket; go long!” 

Diggory left the room, having gained 
something else besides the two oranges, for, as 
he closed the door, Allingford laughed again, 
and rising from his chair, said, ‘He’s a 
staunch little beggar ; I think I’ll keep an eye 
on him.” 

The subject of this remark hurried away, 
and had just joined the crowd of boys who 
were thronging into the big school for ‘as- 
sembly, when some one took hold of his arm, 
and glancing round, he was startled to see Jack 
Vance, looking very excited and dishevelled, 
and mopping his mouth with a blood-stained 
handkerchief. 

“I say,” exclaimed the latter, “ have you 
seen Mugford ?” 

“No; what's the matter? What have you 
done to your mouth ?” 

“Why, I’ve had a beastly row with Noaks. 
T'll tell you after school.” 

“No, tell me now,” cried Diggory, pulling 
his companion aside into a corner by the door. 
“ Quick—what was it?” 

“ Why, he pounced down on Mugford, out 


there by the fives-court, and began twisting 
his arm and saying he’d pay bim out for that 
paint-pot business ; I went to the rescue, and 
the beast hit me with the back of his hand 
here on the mouth. I told him he was a cad, 
and said something about his father being 
only a man-servant, and having stolen: our 
things; I’m sorry now, for it was rather a 
low thing to do, but I was in such a wax I 
didn’t think what I was saying. Mouler was 
standing by, and he heard it, and laughed, 
and Noaks looked as if he’d have killed me. 
I believe he would have knocked me down 
only Rowlands, the prefect, came up and 
stopped the row.” 

There was no time for any further details, 
and the two boys had to rush away to their 
seats in order to escape being marked as 
late. 

One thing was certain, that the Triple 
Alliance were once mere embroiled in a quarrel 
with their ancient foe, the former leader of 
the Philistines, and they know enough of 
their adversary’s character to feel sure that 
he would not pass over an event of this kind 
without some attempt at revenge. 

It is probable that if thie had happened at 
Horace House, Jack Vance would have re- 
ceived a good licking as soon as the classes 
were dismissed ; but a few very plain and 
forcible words spoken by Rowlands on the 
subject of knocking small boys about caused 
Noakes to postpone his retaliation. 

“Look here,” he said, meeting Jack Vance 
in the Quad. during the interval; “ just you 
keep your mouth shut about me and my father. 
I’ve got two or three accounts to settle with 
you chaps already ; just mind what you're 
up to.” He clenched his fist as though about 
to strike, then, with an ugly scowl, turned on 
his heel and walked away. 

It must have been about three days after 
this encounter with Noaks, that our three 
friends were called upon to attend a mass 
meeting of the Third Form to consider the 
advisability of starting a periodical in op- 
position to the School magazine. Important 
events connected with a later period of their 
life at Ronleigh render it necessary that we 
should not linger too long over the account of 
their first term ; but some mention, however 
brief, should certainly be made of the 
memorable gathering to which we have 
referred. A notice pinned on to the black- 
board, and pulled down as soon as Mr. Wat- 
ford entered the class-room, announced.the 
project in the following words: 

“ Notice. 

“A meeting will be held in the Old Lab. 
directly after dinner to-day to make plans for 
starting a magazine in opposition to The 
Ronleian. All members of the Third Form 
are specially requested to attend. 

“ (Signed) Fiercuer nm. 
J. A. Bress.”’ 

“You must come,” said“ Rats ’’ to Diggory ; 
“it'll be an awfal lark.” 

“But what’s it all about?” 

‘‘ Oh, you’ll hear when you get there. It’s 
Fletcher’s idea; he wants to start a new 
magazine. Eastfield, who edits The Ronileian, 
is Maxton’s cousin, so Maxton’s going to 
interrupt and get some other fellows to do 
the same. I'm going to be part of the op- 
position,” added the youthful “ Rats,” beam- 
ing with delight, ‘and I’ve got a whole heap 
of paper bags I’m going to burst while 
Fletcher’s speaking.” 

The‘ Old Lab.” as it was called was a amall 
brick building which stood on one side of 
the asphalt playground. A new laboratory 
having recently been fitted up eleewhere, th: 
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former one was, for the time being, unused. 
It was not more than about fifteen feet long 
by seven or eight feet wide, and as the 
“Happy Family ’’ mustered in force, the 
place was crowded to overflowing. The door 
having been closed, Fletcher 1. mounted a 
low stone sink which ran along the end wall, 
and from this ready-made platform com. 
menced to address the assembly : 

“Gentlemen,—We've met here, as you 
know, to talk over starting a fresh magazine. 
Th: Ronleian is a beastly swindle, and it's 
high time we had something different.” (A 
woice: ‘No, ’tisn’t,”’ and the bursting of a 
paper bag.) ‘You shut up there! I say it is 
@ swindle; they didn’t give any account of 
that fourth eleven match against Robertson's 
second, and they made fun of us in the‘ Quad. 
Gossip,’ and said that in the ‘Happy 
Family’ there was a preponderance of 
monkey.’’ (‘So there is, and you're it!” 
Laughter, and another explosion.) 

“ What I propose is that we start a manu- 
script magazine for the Third Form, and 
that every fellow promises to take that, and 
never to buy a copy of the other; we might 
pass it round, and charge o penny each to 
look at it. Will you all subscribe?” 

No one spoke, the silence only being 
broken by the sound of “ Rats’’ blowing up 
another bag, which ceused a fresh burst of 
laughter. 

“Will you all subscribe ?” once more de- 
manded the speaker. 

There were mingled cries of “‘ Yes!” and 
“No!” and a stentorian yell of “No, you 
cuckoo ! of course we won't!” from Maxton, 
and another explosion. 

“ Look here, young ‘ Rats,’ if you burst any 
more of those bags I'll come down and burst 
your head. I forgot to say, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Bibbs has promised to assist in editing 
the paper, and I will now call upon him to 
give you an account of what it will contain.” 

Bibbs, the Third Form genius, was 
regarded by everyone as a huge joke, and the 
very mention of his name caused a fresh 
burst of merriment. He was a sad-faced un- 
tidy-looking boy, quick and clever enough in 
rome things, and equally dull and stupid in 
others. The announcement that he would 
address the meeting had no sooner been made 
than half a dozen willing pairs of hands 
seizod and hoisted him on to the platform, 
though no sooner had he attained this ex- 
alted position than two or three voices 
ordered him in a peremptory manner to 
“Come down!” 

The greater part of the audience not 
caring the toss of a button whether Fletcher 
started his magazine or not, but thinking that 
it was rather good fun to interrupt the pro- 
ecedings, now joined the opposition, and the 
unfortunate Bibbs was subjected to a brisk 
fire of chaff. One facetious class-mate, stand- 
ing close to the sink, offerel to sell him by 
auction; and hammering on the stones with 
the fragment of a bat handle, knocked him 
down for threepence to another joker, who 
said he'd do for a pen-wiper. 

“Sing a song, Bibbs!" criel one voice ; 
“Where's your neck-tie? ” asked another ; 
“ What are you grinning at ?"’ demanded a 
third ; while the object of these pleasantries 
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much, I made my first voyage to the 
Arctic regions, in medical charge of a brig 
of barely four hundred tons. In this mite of 
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stood with a vacant smile upon his face 
nervously fumbling with his watch chain. 

“Go on!’’ cried Fletcher, who had de- 
scended from the platform to make room for 
his colleague ; ‘‘ say something, you fool!” 

“The magazine is to be written on exercise- 
book paper,” began Bibbs, and had only got 
thus far when he was interrupted by a 
perfect salvo of paper bags which little 
“ Rats " discharged in quick succession. 

With an exclamation of wrath, Fietcher 
made a dive in the direction of the offender, 
and in a moment the whole gathering was in 
a state of confusion. The majority of those 
present siding with ‘‘ Rats,” began to hustle 
Fletcher, while two gentlemen having dragged 
Bibbs from his perch, jumped up in his stead, 
and began to execute a clog-dance. 

In the midst of this commotion, Maxton 
elbowed his way through the crush, and 
having pushed the two boys off the sink, 
mounted it himself, crying : 

“Look here, Im going to speak; just you 
listen a minute. The reason why Bibbs 
wants to start a new magazine is because he 
wrotz a novelonce, and sent it to The Ronleian 
to come out so much each month, and they 
wouldn’t have it.” 

“ Shut up, Maxton!" eried Fletcher, rushing 
to the spot ; “ you’ve only come bere on pur- 
pose to interrupt. Let’s turn him out! ” 

“Yes, turn him out! ” echoed the audience, 
who by this time were just in the spirit for 
“ rageing,” and would have ejected friend or 
foe alike for the sport of the thing. ‘ Turn 
him out!” 

The two clog-dancers, being quite ready to 
avenge the interruption of their performance, 
formed themselves into a storming party, and 
carried the platform by assault. Maxton, 
struggling all the way, was dragged to the 
door, and cast out into the playground. Most 
of the restless spirits in the audience requir- 
ing a short breathing-space to recover their 
wind after the tussle, there followed a few 
moments’ quiet, which Fletcher immediately 
took ‘advantage of to mount the sink and 
resume the business of the meeting. 

“The magazine,” he began, “ is going to be 
written on exercise-book paper. Anyone who 
likes can contribute, and it’s going to be more 
especially a paper for the Third Form.” 

The speaker went on to show that the 
periodical was destined to supply a long-felt 
want. The Ronleian ignored the doings of 
boys in the lower half of the school, and 
returned their contributions with insulting 
suggestions pencilled on the margins, that the 
authors should devote some of their spare 
time and energy to the study of their English 
grammars and spelling-books. The Third- 
Form Cl.ronicle, as it was to be called, would 
recognise the fact that junior boys had as much 
right to be heard as seniors, and would atford 
them the opportunity of airing their views 
on any subject they chose to bring forward. 

Fletcher had barely time to proceed thus 
far with his speech when an alarming inter- 
ruption occurred which put an immediate stop 
to his further utterance. Nearly at the top 
of the end wall there had formerly been a 
ventilator; this, for some reason or other, 
had been removed, and left an open space in 
the brickwork about a foot square. A hissing 
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a craft we had to brave all the dangers of 
that stormiest and dreariest of oceans in the 
world, which stretches betwixt the British 
Islands and the far-off sea of ice. 


noise was suddenly heard outside, and th: 
next moment a stream of water shot through 
the aperture, and descended in a perfect 
deluge on the heads of the company. 

The fact was that Maxton, ever a reckles: 
young villain, had discovered a hose fixed t 
one of the mains close to the building, a: 
had immediately seized upon it as an instru- 
ment wherewith to wreak vengeance on bis 
companions for having turned him out of the 
meeting. 

Words cannot describe the uproar ani 
confusion which followed. Like one mas 
the whole assembly made for the door, bs: 
only to find it fastened on the outside. The 
water flew all over the small buildinz, 
drenching everyone in turn; some how!:|, 
some laughed, and only Bibbs had sufficien: 
presence of mind to creep under the sink. 
which afforded a certain amount of shelte: 
from the falling flood. 

The deluge ceased as suddenly aa it hai 
begun, and an instant later the door wa: 
flung open, and the figure of a Sixth-Forn 
boy was seen barring the exit. 

“ Now, then,’’ he demanded, “ what are yor 
youngsters making this awful row for? lv 
a jolly good mind to take all your names!” 

There wag a moment’s silence. Thez 
Fletcher's voice was heard exclaiming, “ Oh‘ 
it’s only old ‘ Thirsty,’ he's all right.”” 

“Here, not so fast,” answered the prefect. 
blocking up the doorway as some boys triei 
to escape; ‘what are you chaps doing in 
here? I thought you’d been told to keep out.” 

The originator of the meeting pushed his 
way through the crowd, and taking hold of 
the big fellow's arm ina familiar manner. 
said, “Oh, it’s all right, ‘ Thirsty,’ old chap: 
we just came inside, and some one squirted 
water all over us, and that’s why we shouted. 
But we won't do it again.” 

‘Oh, but it isn’t all right,” returned the 
other. “If I find any of you in here again Ii] 
help you out with the toe of my boot. Goon! 
T’'ll let you off this once.” 

The crowd rushed forth and quickly dis- 
persed. 
“That Thurston seems an awfully decent 
chap,” said Diggory; “I didn’t think he'd let 

us off so easily.” 

“ He’s all right as long as you don't cross 
him,” answered Carton. ‘He used to 
pretty strict, but he doesn’t seem to care now 
what fellows do. He’s very thick with 
Fletcher’s brother—that’s one reason why he 
didn’t do anything just now; but I can tell 
you he’s 8 nasty chap to deal with when he: 
in a wax.” 

The prefect locked the empty building. 
and, turning on his heel, caught sight of our 
three friends, who were standing close by 
waiting for ‘ Rats.” 

“Hallo! you new kids! 
called ?”” 

The usual answer was given, and Tharston 
passed on, little thinking what good cause he 
would have before the end of the year for 
remembering the names of the trio, and 
altogether unaware of the prominent par 
which the Triple Alliance was destined to 
play in his own private affairs as well as in 
the fortunes of Ronleigh College. 

(To be continued.) 
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OF THE SEA OF ICE. 


We were a mere dot on the black-ble: 
water. Yet sturdy and strong was our 
brig, as well she needed to be. Well found 
too, with the best of provisions, end 


everything necessary to resist the terrible 
cold. 

I myself was but a medical student, and 
only nineteen years of age. The crew under 
my charge were forty all told. 

Though young, I was bold and daring, 
and would have amputated a limb with as 
much sangfroid as I should to-day. In fact, 
I possessed all the splendid audacity of a 
boy still in his teens. 

That was a bad year for us from begin- 
ning toend. We sailed early in the dreary 
month of February, and the farther north 
we got the shorter grew the gloomy days, till 
it seemed almost all night. But storms 
arose and raged for weeks, and we were 
blown far away into the Atlantic. The 
waves, at times as high as the topmast, 
continually dashed over us, and swept our 
decks, our bulwarks were smashed and 
broken, till they resembled mere sheep 
hurdles rather than anything else I can 
think of. Down below in the cabin, the icy 
water often flooded us, so that chairs were 
moved about. The men were hard worked 
indeed, pumping two hours out of every 
watch. Illness also broke out, so our life 
was certainly not all one long dream of 
happiness, but very much the reverse. 

The skipper and mates were nearly all 
day on deck, but I had one dear companion, 
a beautiful collie, the most faithful and 
Joving dog ever I had in my life. He sleeps 
soundly now: within the ruined walls of 
Doune Castle. 

Fine weather came at last, however; the 
days grew longer, though colder ; and in a 
fortnight’s time we saw that curious white 
light in the sky called the “ ice-blink.” 
This told us we were near the great pack. 
Soon after we fell among seals in thousands, 
millions. As far as we could see around us, 
the water was closely dotted with their 
bonnie heads, and their weird but anxious 
eyes. 

Fortune would surely now favour us! 
Alas! no. The seals took to the ice well 
into the pack, and we buoyed ourselves up 
with the hopes of a full ship. We sailed in 
through the ice about a mile. Then a 
storm arose and our brig was nearly smashed 
to pieces. The seals fled. The storm fell 
to a dead calm, with frost, many, ma:y 
degrees below zero. 

We were frozen in hard and fast. Stream 
after stream of heavy ice came floating down 
from the north and joined on to the pack in 
which we lay, till we were at least a hundred 
miles from the black-bluesea. And now comes 
my story proper. It isa terrible one and a 
true one—“ower true” indeed. But it 
illustrates, in a sad way, the awful evils of 
stimulants, and I tell it as a warning to our 
boys. 

There were then three or four ships beside 
us, frozen up within a few miles of our 
ship, and I used to frequently walk over the 
ice, rifle in hand of course, for the bears were 
very plentiful. I made friends with the 
surgeons and skippers of all the ships, and 
it is the story of one of the doctors I am now 
going to relate. 

A_ young fellow of twenty-one, tall and 
handsome. He owned, himeelf, that he was 
the spoiled boy of his home, and the pet of 
his sisters and dear old mother, who had 
been very much opposed to his coming out 
to Greenland. After two long dreary 
months the ice broke up and we got free. 
Our ships parted and I never saw the doctor 
again. 

I must let the mate of his ship tell the 
rest of this story, merely premising that the 
surgeon took to habits of intemperance, 
which brought him on his beam ends, as 
sailors say. He was ill in bed when his ship 
sighted seals. 

It was one beautiful summer’s day when 

' 
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the mate and I were walking on the sea 
beach near Peterhead, accompanied by that 
faithful collie, that he told me the fate of 
poor Dr. B. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “after getting 
clear of the pack we sailed north, but the 
bergs were all in motion, so our ship had to 
lie well off for aday or two. When we 
again made the ice, we were delighted to find 
ourselves in sight of at least a square mile 
of the pack covered almost black with seals. 
They were male and female, for those that 
were seen in the water were heading north- 
wards. 

« The old-sealing, as it is called, now began 
in earnest, and as no other ship appeared 
we had it all our own way for two whole 
days. I was in the line of skirmishers, and 
so, too, was my brother, and excellent duty 
we both perforined. The bears were pretty 
numerous, but, strangely enough, they made 
No attempt to attack the skirmishers nor 
even the draggers—that is, those who flensed 
the carcasses and drew the skins over the ice 
to the ship. 

“The joy was universal, especially as the 
doctor was reported to be a little better. 
Alas ! for our hopes of his recovery. While 
no one was aft, and hardly anyone in the ship, 
he got up from his bed and found his way to 
the store-room. He found that which 
maddened him. Heaven help usall, and pre- 
serve us from such temptations! 

“ Soon after this, the steward missed him, 
and raised the alarm. The captain in the 
crow’s nest clapped his glass on a dark and 
solitary figure that was hurrying northwards 
over the pack, leaping wildly from berg to 
berg. 

“He tried to attract the attention of the 
men on the ice by waving his fan and pointing 
in the direction of the maniac, and finally 
succeeded. The second mate was the first 
to discover that something was wrong. He 
mounted a hummock of ice, and turned his 
eyes in the direction indicated by the captain. 

“* Boys,’ he cried to us, ‘come with me at 
once. The doctor has got out of the ship. I 
fear the very worst. Come.’ 

“But the poor surgeon had a start of at 
least three-quarters of a mile, and was in- 
creasing that distance every minute. 

“T have myself,” continued the mate after 
a pause, “ talked with the skipper who stood 
in the crow’s nest of the B. — that day, 
and he has told me that it was the most 
terribly trying half-hour ever he passed in 
his life, and that when he at length came 
below, scarcely feeling his feet touching the 
ratlines, he would not have been surprised 
had the steward told him his hairhad turned 
white. 

“What was the unfortunate surgeon going 
to do? On what fearful errand was he bent ? 
Did he mean to commit suicide? Surely not, 
else he might have dropped into the black 
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water at any moment, and sharks would have 
pulled him down. 

“ Keeping his glass on the flying figure, the 
captain soon discovered that he held in his 
right hand a gleaming blade, that glanced in 
the sunshine when he waved it aloft. It was 
in fact his largest amputating knife. Fully 
fourteen inches long and keener than a razor, 
was this fearful weapon. 

“ The captain looked at the mate and the 
men hurrying across the pack. Could they 
overtake the maniac? Alas, not in time! 

“ For see, not seventy yards from the sur- 
geon is a huge bear, uttering roars of rage and 
defiance, that could be heard for miles on the 
stillness of that great ice-field. Everything 
to the unhappy man must have been like a 
fearful dream. He hurried on, nevertheless, 
to meet that bear, and the captain's heart 
seemed to stand still as the monster crouched 
within five yards of the man, and that man 
crouched too, as if to meet the attack. He 
had already divested himself of his jacket, 
and rolled it round his left arm, as if to pro- 
tect himself in this feeble way. 

“The man has the strength of a maniac; 
but what could ten such maniacs—-look! 
look! the bear has made the spring. The 
man’s weapon gleams for the last time in the 
sunlight, then is sheathed in Bruin’s body. 
The captain puts his hand to his face, but 
he cannot shut his ears to the bear's wild 
howl of rage and pain combined. 

. “ But fainter and fainter grows the snarling 
and howling; and when the skipper ventures 
to look again, everything is quiet and motion- 
less on the scene of combat. 

“The bear is dead to all appearance. All 
around him the snow is darkened with blood, 
and just two yards off lies the maniac, face 
downwards, his arms stretched out in front, 
and one hand still clasping the knife. The 
captain sighed now. ‘Alas!’ he said to 
himself, ‘ all is over.” 

“Two or three men followed the second 
mate. When they got to the blood-stained 
berg, the captain could see that for a few 
moments all were so horritied that they feared 
to advance. Then he saw the bear raise his 
head slowly and look around. This brought 
the mate to his senses. He seized a club 
from one of the men, and, rushing up, brought 
it down with such force on the bear's skull 
that the dull thud could be heard even on 
board the ship. The bear never moved 
again. 

“ The next thing that the captain saw was 
the melancholy procession coming towards 
the vessel, bearing their ghastly burden. 

“ Strange to say, there was still life in the 
poor surgeon. Even after he was brought 


on board, gently borne below and laid on the 
table, he opened his eyes and tried to speak. 

“ But next moment his head fell to one 
side, like that of a dead bird. His spirit 
had fled.” 
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A TICKLISH TRIP IN A CHINESE HOUSE-BOAT. 


I SUPPOSE many readers of the ‘B.O.P." 
may hardly understand what is meant 
by a Chinese house-boat, so I will endeavour 
to give them an idea of its construction. It 
is a boat about thirty feet long by six feet 
wide. In the centre there is a cabin with a 
couch on each side, and a folding-table in the 
centre, with a small pantry behind. In front 
of the cabin the boat is decked across, and 
there is a tall mast hinged at the deck, so 
that it can be lowered when thére is no wind. 
On this forward deck there is plenty of room 
for cane chairs, in which one can lie and 
enjoy one’s cigar. Aft, there is a cooking 
place, and, projecting over the stern, a huge 
oar, for sculling when there is no wind, or 
steering when there is a breeze. In narrow 
canals, however, the usual mode of progres- 
sion is by towing, two of the men walking 
along the bank with a long rope fastened to 
the bow of the boat. With a good cook (and 
China boys are splendid cooks) one can 
spend a very pleasant time on board a house- 
boat, especially if there is good shooting in 
the country one is passing through. 

During the early part of the Taiping 
rebellion in 1859-61 we had been cooped up 
in the foreign settlement of Shanghai for 
weeks. We had heard of the awful sack of 
Foochow, where a city reported to contain 
nearly two million people was given over to 
fire and sword and the “tender mercies” of 
a set of the most bloodthirsty scoundrels, 
until in a few days there was hardly a living 
creature left. We had heard the tales of the 
few Europeans who had ventured to try and 
reach the silk districts, of the difficulties they 
encountered in getting through the canals, 
which were choked with dead bodies. We 
had seen with our own eyes from the look- 
outs on the top of the Hongo (as the offices 
are called) village after village, and town 
after town, in flames. Our favourite walks 
out into the country, to the pagoda, the 
bubbling well, or the peach gardens, had 
been closed to us by the Tao-tai, or Governor 
of Shanghai, who, by way of striking terror 
into the hearts of the Taipings, had caused 
bunches of human heads to be hung up in 
all conspicuous places. 

These ghastly objects, in all stages of 
decay, made it impossible for us to face 
them, so that we had been compelled to take 
our constitutionals either along the bank in 
the settlements, or by a gallop round the 
racecourse. Getting tired of the confine- 
ment, B-—-— and I determined to take a trip 
to the hills in his house-boat. These hills 
lie about thirty miles west of Shanghai, and 
had been a favourite resort in more peaceful 
times. The Taipings were supposed to be 
rather friendly to foreigners at that time, as 
Gordon had not yet organised his “ ever vic- 
torious army ”’ for their subjugation, so that 
we did not apprehend much danger from 
them. 

Laying in a good stock of provender, and 
with plenty of powder and shot for our guns, 
we started off up the Wongpoo, the river 
that runs past Shanghai, and with a flood- 
tide and a good breeze we were soon bowling 
along past the native city. Quickly we pfssed 
the mouth of the Pagoda Creek, and away 
up the broad reaches of the river. By-and- 
by we saw dense volumes of smoke rising 
on our right hand from the bank of the 
river, and, as we got nearer, we found that it 
was the walled city of Sung Kong in flames. 
It had been captured by the Taipings, and, 
as usual, after slaughtering every living thing 
within its walls, they had set fire to it. 

Although we might have got on well enough 
with officials, we thought it as well to givea 
wide berth to any stray bodies of the rank 
and file of the rebels, so we kept the width 


of the broad river between us. After leaving 
the burning city behind us a few miles, we 
crossed over, and ran into a canal which led 
to our destination. These waterways extend 
in every direction through the delta of the 
Yangtsze Kiang, and are subdivided again 
and again, until almost any field has a ditch 
of water alongside for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. Prior to the rebellion, no finer or better 
cultivated country could be seen anywhere. 
Cotton was one of the principal crops, but 
peas and cereals of all kinds throve luxuri- 
ously under the skilful hands of the Chinamen. 
After the wave of the rebellion had swept 
over it, it became practically a jungle. For 
years it was a veritable sportsman’s para- 
dise, pheasants, quail, and snipe abounding. 

Getting our men out with the rope, we 
were towed along, keeping a sharp look-out 
for any stray bands of the Taipings, but, 
luckily, coming across none, till the shades 
of evening began to fall, when we tied up to 
the bank for the night. Next forenoon we 
reached the foot of the hills, but what a 
change! The pretty village was a heap of 
ruins ; dead bodies lay about in all manner 
of dreadful attitudes, while not a living thing 
was to be seen. Sick of the sight, we quickly 
got away up the hills, and spent the day in 
the beautiful bamboo groves that crown their 
summits. 

Sport there was little of, the very birds 
seeming to have been frightened away by 
the rebels. These hills are the first that 
rise out of the great delta of the Yangtsze, 
and from their summits there is a wide ex- 
tended view over the plain below, studded 
thickly with towns and villages nestling in 
beautiful groves of bamboo. 

In the afternoon we returned to our boat, 
and sending the men on shore with the tow- 
rope, we started on our return to Shanghai 
by way of the Grand Canal and the Foochow 
Creek. Our Canton boy had a fine dinner 
ready for us, to which we did ample justice 
after our long day in the hills. Adjourning 
to the deck, we stretched ourselves in our 
deck chairs, and enjoyed the pleasant move- 
ment of the boat as we glided rapidly along. 
Presently, as it got too dark to go farther, we 
tied up again for the night, and were soon 
blissfully unconscious of Taiping rebels and 
everything else. 

Next morning we got into the Grand Canal, 
along which we had to go a short distance 
till we reached the mouth of the Foochow 
Creek. The Grand Canal was the work of a 
former Government of China. It extends 
from Hangchow Bay to Pekin, crossing the 
Yangtsze River at Chinkiang. Its object was 
to enable the fleets of rice junks to reach the 
Capital without having to run the gauntlet of 
the pirates, who infested the coast all the 
way up from the mouth of the Yangtsze, to 
the Gulf of Pechili. These wretches were 
quite too strong for the Pekin Government 
to cope with in those old junk days, before 
they began to make use of steamers as men- 
of-war, and in the meantime British gun- 
boats had made a good clearance of them. 

Many are the stories told of the doings of 
these pirates, who did not hesitate to attack 
English sailing vessels when becalmed and 
helpless, and of the good work done by our 
mosquito fleet, as our gunboats were called, 
in running them to earth. One (for the 
truth of which I do not vouch, however) was 
that the Admiral had ordered one of the gun- 
boats down to Hong-Kong for repairs and, to 
lighten her, had ordered her big gun to be landed 
in Shanghai. News of this had been sent down 
in some mysterious way to the pirates in the 
Chusan group, and, as her commander had 
greatly distinguished himself in many 
encounters with them, the pirates were deter- 


mined to nab him this time when he was 
comparatively defenceless. So one morning, 
when the gunboat on her voyage south 
approached the narrows between Chusan and 
the mainland, he saw a whole fleet of pirate 
junks barring his way. Giving orders to pat 
on all steam he forged ahead, and, selecting 
one junk, ran clean through him. Wheeling 
round, he sent another to the bottom in the 
same way, whilst all the time the others were 
hammering away at him with their guns. 
Seeing the fate of their companions, the rest 
took to their heels and made off. 

But I am wandering away from the house- 
boat, which we left in the Grand Canal. 
By-and-by we reached the mouth of the 
Foochow Creek, into which we turned, but, 
to our disgust, when we had gone about a 
quarter of a mile, we found a mud bartier 
thrown right across it. After a lot of hand- 
work we succeeded in making a passage 
through, and were congratulating ourselves 
on an easy journey the rest of our way home, 
when, to our chagrin, we had not gone another 
three miles, before we came on another and 
worse obstruction. Whilst trying to cat a 
passage through this, we were suddenly eur- 
rounded by a mandarin and thirty braves, all 
armed with gingals. 

Our crew got into a mortal funk, but pat- 
ting the best face on the matter, we invited 
the mandarin on board, and after some 
hesitation, he accepted our invitation. The 
situation was ticklish, as we might have been 
mistaken for smugglers of arms to the 
Taipings, but getting our Canton boy to 
interpret, and regaling him with the best we 
had on board, we succeeded in convincing 
him that we had only been having a 
pleasure trip to the hills. He had, however. 
to get the authority of the Terpau (governor) 
of the district, before he could let us go. To 
the magistrate’s Yamen he went, and we had 
to wait hour after hour for his return, for no 
Chinaman, especially a mandarin, can be 
hurried up. All the while the braves kept 
guard over us, and we had just to wait as 
best we could. Eventually he did return. 
with full permission for us to proceed, but he 
said it was quite useless our trying to reach 
Shanghai by way of the Foochow Creek, as 
more than twenty similar barriers had been 
thrown across it, between us and the settle- 
ment. He suggested our sending the bost 
back the way we had come, in charge of the 
Canton boy, and he had brought two sedan 
chairs and coolies for us to go direct. 

We agreed to this, and so, despatching the 
boat back, we started off on foot to walk the 
eighteen miles that lay between us and home. 
scorning the use of the sedan chairs. Very 
tired we were when we got home, and in 
three days our boat returned all right. So 
ended a rather exciting trip. 
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OH! THOSE BOYS! 


IN the “Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler,” 
recently published, the following queer story is tobi : 


“There was a certain Exciseman in Shrewsbury wo 
was very trim and neat in his attire, but who heia 
nose of morethan usual size. As he passed through: 
school lane the boys used to call him ‘ Nosey.” and t 
made him s0 angry that he complained to Dr. Butkr. 
who sympathised, and sent for the head boy, to whem 
he gave strict injunctions that the boys should not <r 
“Nosey’ any more. Next day, however, the Erciw- 
man Teappeared, even more angry than before. It 
scems that not a boy had said *Nosey,’ but that + 
soon as he was seen the boys ranged themselves in t>- 
lines, through which he must pass, and all fixed t 
eyes intently upon his nose. Again Dr. Botler x= 
moned the head boy,and spoke more sharply : ‘Yoo 
have no business,’ said he, ‘to annoy a man whe it 
passing through the school on his lawfal occasions : 
don’t look at him,’ But again the Exciseman returned 
to Dr. Butler, furious with indignation ; for this tim. 
as soon as he was seen, every boy had covered his ‘ace 
with.bis hand until he had gone by.” 


Song 6 ¢ . ey 2% 3 ; 
Thrush - Eye? Vg , , > hae 
Birds'-nesting by Photography near London, 
(Photos, taken in the Enfield District by 0. G. PIER.) 
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“Still growing! 


HEN No. 23 of “The Squib" was pub- 
lished, there was a rush for copies 
absolutely unprecedented in the annals of 
that periodical. “The Squib” was the 
school magazine of St. Ninian’s, and to do 
justice to Ninianites they supported the 
periodical in, on the whole, a loyal and 
satisfactory manner. The editor and sub- 
editor were members of the Upper School, 
and the doings of that portion of the estab- 
lishment naturally occupied a large propor- 
tion of “ The Squib’s’’ pages. The treasurer 
was likewise a senior, and the authorities of 
the Lower School had at one time meditated 
the issue of a ‘‘ manifesto,” pointing out that 
the more considerable part of the St. Ninian’s 
community was unrepresented in the manage- 
ment. The idea, however, was ultimately 
abandoned, owing, it is thought, to some 
difference of opinion on the spelling of 
“manifesto.” Be that as it may, any 
temporary dissatisfaction quickly evaporated 
when it was announced that the proprietors 
meant to devote a certain amount of space 
wholly and solely to Lower-School matters. 
This magnanimous action added largely to 
the said proprietors’ popularity, and was, 
morecver, a stroke of the very soundest 
Policy, inasmuch as a Lower-School three- 
penny-bit, though parted with, perhaps, a 
trifle less readily, was of precisely the same 
value as any other coin of the same denomi- 
nation. 

The extraordinary rush after “No. 23” 
was due to an offer, made some time pre- 
viously, of a prize (value five shillings) to 
whomsoever, by c .:mposing the best “ four-line 
verse,” should prove himself the Laureate of 
the Lower School. The donor of this cilver 
reward was popularly understood to be the 
mathematical master, who, being of literary 
tastes, had largely contributed to the pages 
of “The Squib,” besides gaining fame 
immortal by the composition of a stirring 
school song, for break-up day. But the 
donor wished, so “The Squib’ had put it, 
“to remain anonymous; ” and the certainty 
that might or might not have confirmed 
conjecture existed nowhere save in the 
depths of the bosom editorial. From which 
refuge, needless to add, wild horses would 
Not have dragged it. 
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NUMBER 23 OF “THE SQUIB.” 


Not that the Lower School were disturbed 
about that. The great thing was, as Chowley 
remarked, that fame and wealth were to be had 
for four lines of verse, and Chowley himself 
was having an uncommonly good try on this 
particular occasion. The subject was “A 
Rose,” and the treatment of it was left 
entirely in the hands of competitors. 
As the criticism which appeared in “ The 
Squib ’’ was from the editorial pen itself -a 
great honour in the Lower-School pages—it 
will perhaps be best to let the columns of 
the journal speak for themselves. 

“ The competition announced in our last 
number,” began the report, “has been, 
numerically speaking at all events, a decided 
success. The efforts of every competitor for 
the prize have been very genuine, though it 
must be admitted that poetical liberty has 
almost, in some cases, degenerated into 
license. Here and there, we fear,a misappre- 
hension existed as to the nature of the com- 
petition. For instance—we forbear to mention 
names—three and a-half pages of copious 
extract from Chickweed's Botany can hardly 
be termed a four-line verse ; nor cap a quo- 
tation (without inverted commas) from the 
works of a well-known poet be exactly 
described as an original contribution, in the 
sense intended. Again, while ‘blank verse’ 
is undeniably verse, its use was not contem- 
plated in the scheme of the competition ; 
moreover, blank verse unlimited as to 
syllables becomes much like ordinary prose. 
Finally, we are compelled to state that the 
chief merit revealed by searching examina- 
tion has been, in all but a few cases, a 
highly commendable absence of blots. 

“ Out of the many contributions received, 
we are unable to publish more than four, 
among which, of course, we include the 
effort of the prize-winner. The first of these 
selected ‘Roses ’~ the pick, collectively, of 
the basket—appears above the signature 
* Plumpton sccundus.’ It runs as follows: 

‘Oh, lovely Rose, oh, lovely Rose, 
All in a garden fair thou blows: 
I miff thy smell right up my nose, 
Oh, lovely Rose, oh, lovely Rose,’ 


“Readers will think, and think rightly, 
that Plumpton secundus has a_ strong 
appreciation of the beautiful. Our duty as 
critic compels us, nevertheless, to remark that 
the second person singular of the present indi- 
cative of the verb ‘blow’ does not rhyme 
with the name of the flower under discussion, 
nor with that of any other flower with which 
we, personally, are acquainted. And for 
Plumpton secundus to substitute, for purposes 
of rhyme, the third person of the same verb 
is a stroke of genius that borders on the 
audacious. We have no wish, however, to 
detract from the merit of this composition, 
and we would simply suggest, before passing 
on to the next specimen, that the act of 
enjoying the fragrance of a bloom might 
with advantage be expressed somewhat less 
forcibly, as it were, than Plumpton secundus 
has seen fit to express it. 

“We now come to the contribution for- 
warded by ‘J. L. Milman,’ who writes: 


“I'm going to sing about a Rose. 
About a Rose I'm going to sing, 
A finer thing there seldom grows, 
There seldom grows a finer thing.’ 


“There can be no doubt that with Mr. 
Milman a new era opens in the history of 
English poetry. His style may fairy be 
called unique. Repetition occasionally adds 
force, but few would have the courage to 
employ it when limited to four lines. That 
J.L. Milman has had this courage argues 
well for his future success in this particular 


department of literary science, and we hope 
that some day he will fulfil his expressei 
intention, and sing to us about a Rose. At 
present, he has not, we fear, sung suflicientlr 
on the subject to obtain the solid recognition 
of his efforts that he may possibly be 
expecting. 

“Our third specimen, and the last but 
one, is by a competitor signing himself 
Robert Bruce Berthold de Vavasour Goldby. 
We are aware that we asked everyone to sign 
his name in full, but we think Robert Bruce 
Berthold de Vavasour Goldby took us a 
little too literally. Here is his composition. 
the perusal of which has afforded us much 
Gratification : 

‘They say you may shatter a vase if you will, 
But the scent of the Roses will cling to it still; 
Your vase will be done for if once you begin, 

So always think twice before putting them in. 
“The fact that the prize was offered fors 

verse on ‘A Rose,’ and not on ‘ Roses,' is 
an initial disqualification of the work of this 
competitor. Otherwise there can be nothing 
but praise for the ingenuity that has drawn 
from a poet's fancy such a highly practical 
moral; in the matter of roses, it would 
appear, we must look before we leap. 

“It may here be stated that a generous 
reader of ‘ The Squib’ has provided the sum 
of one shilling apiece for each of these three 
competitors whose work, though not securing 
the prize, has been deemed worthy of 
insertion. In the name of the Lower School 
we tender him our best thanks, which alzo, 
let us repeat, are due to the kind donor of 
the original prize of five shillings. This 
amount has been awarded to Wx 
Cxowrey, to whom we offer sincere con- 
gratulations, and whose effusion we now 
publish : 

‘When a beautifal bouquet of flowens you make, 
How over a Rose you will frequently linger! 
This Queen of the Flowers you cannot mistake, 
Its thorns are so sure to run into your finger.’ 
“Comment on these charming lines—the 

outcome, we feel sure, of personal experience 
—would be superfluous. Suffice it to say 
that the lines are as full of feeling as was, 
doubtless, the finger to which they inci- 
dentally refer. Our task is done: to the 
victor, and the honourably mentioned — con- 
gratulation; to the unsuccessful—courage, 
and better luck next time.” 


After this, No. 23 of “The Squib” might 
well be voted a capital threepennyworth. 
The paper, it is satisfactory to know, still 
lives, and enjoys, for a school magazine, s 
really magnificent circulation. 


-  —eere— 
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By Franxuty Fox, late Captain P. & O. Service, 


Author of * Conqueror Compass,” “ How to send a Boy to Sea,” ete. 


“Maere’s another ship put back,” said my 

friend Russell, throwing down the 
Bewspaper; “n man-of-wur this time. I 
can’t make out what they’re all up to! 
We never used’ to put back in the old 
days.” 

“No,” said I, “I don’t remember ever 
putting back myself, but I was precious 
Rear doing so once.” 

“ Were you?” said my friend; “I never 
heard of that.’’ 

“No,” I replied, “I daresay not; it’s a 
good many years ago. I was then running 
a little side-wheeler, called the Vivandiére, 
for a French company in the Mediterranean. 
We left Malta about ten at night, and had 
just opened the north-west point of Gozo, 
bourd for Marseilles, when we met the full 
force of the nor’-wester that was blowing. 
You know what the seas are like in the mis- 
traals, Russell?” 

My friend nodded. 

“Just like a wall right up and down, bat 
the little ship went nt them like a fox-terrier 
ata bull. The sky was clear and the stars 
bright, but it was blowing a screeching gale, 
and I had about a dozen passengers aboard 
who had been shipwrecked in some steamer 
in the Red Sea, and were making their way 
to England vid Marseilles. 

“ At every dive the Vivandiére made, the 
seas broke on board of her by the foremast, 
and every hatch and scuttle was battened 
down. As the glare from the lighthouse 
flashed across the waters it shed its rays for 
& moment or two upon a vessel labouring 
even more heavily than ourselves. My mate 
declared that she was pitching as if she 
would founder, but whether she was or no I 
cannot say, for we caught only a momentary 
glimpse of her, and she made no distress 
signals. 

“Our ship was now driving herself so 
heavily against the walls of water opposed to 
her that I decided to ease the engines. 

*«* How many revolutions is she making ?’ 
said I to the mate. 

“« Twenty-two, sir, the last time I counted 
them.’ 

“© Tell Mr. Sweetman to ease her down to 
sixteen at once.’ 

** All right, sir,’ replied the mate, who 
muade his way to the engine-room hatchway 
to communicate the order. 

“I waited for some time to see if the 
Vivandiére would make better weather under 
the conditions of reduced speed. But after 
half-an-hour’s watching it seemed to me that 
instead of the speed of the ship having been 
reduced, she was even driving into it more 
furiously than ever. I went up on the 
bridge, where the mate was holding on to 
the rail, trying to look through the sheets of 
water that swept over the ship from forward. 
Just as I got there the old boatewain who 
had been with me some years came up tome 
and, touching his hat, said: ‘Excuse me, 
Captain Transom, sir, but I think as ’ow 
she’s a-going down forrard, sir.’ 

“*Do you, Thomson?’ I responded 
tartly. ‘Well, s’pose you look after your 
end of her, and I'll attend to mine.’ 

“*T don't believe Sweetman has eased her 
a single revolution,’ said I, speaking to the 
mate. 

“No, sir, I don’t think he has. In fact, 
there seems to be something wrong with 
him,’ replied he. 

“ «How so?’ asked I. 

“¢Why, when I went and told him to ease 
down to sixteen revolutions he gave a sort of 


laugh, and as I came up the engine-room 
ladder I heard him calling to the stokers to 
pile it up again.’ 

“*Did you?’ said I, and turning to the 
engine-room telegraph I swished round the 
handle, making the repeating gong in the 
engine-room sound even through the gale, and 
set the order at ‘quite slow.’ Then I turned 
to the mate and said: ‘ Do you know if there's 
anything the matter with Sweetman?’ 

“*Well, you knew he was going to be 
married when he got back to Marseilles, 
didn’t you, sir?’ 

“ No,’ replied I, ‘I heard something about 
his being engaged to a young French lady, 
that’s all.’ 

“«Well—he was, sir, and I believe the 
wedding was to be the day after we arrived, 
which he expected would be the thirteenth, 
and to-day’s the tenth. But he had a letter 
at Malta which seemed to upset him a great 
deal. What it contained, of course I don’t 
know,’ 

“TI was about to make some sort of a reply 
when we heard the faint sound of the 
engineer's voice echoing up through the 
closed and torpaulined skylight in an 
indistinct murmur, ‘Fire up there, will you? 
Give it to her strong.’ 

“«Why he’s driving her harder, instead of 
easing down, as ordered. The man must be 
mad.’ 

1 “*Not mad, sir,’ said the mate, ‘ only in 
love. 

“Bother his love!’ exclaimed I, as the 
Vivandiére sprang forward again, quivering 
in every part of her frame as she drove 
against the walls of water opposed to her. 

“A heavy sea now swept over our decks 
which made it unsafe to open the engine- 
room hatch for a time, and I was therefore 
obliged to delay doing anything to bring 
Sweetman to his senses at the moment. I 
descended the bridge and walked aft on to 
the quarter-deck. There I found all my 
passengers huddled in the saloon companion- 
way, the light from which gleamed upon my 
dripping oilskins. 

“One lady, who was in a perfect paroxysm 
of terror, seized me by the arm, exclaiming : 
‘Oh, captain! what are you doing with the 
ship? You cannot wish to drown us, Iam 
sure. We have only just escaped with our 
lives from that other ship, and this one 
seems as if it would go down every minute.’ 

“ Her husband, a great six-foot fellow, with 
nothing on but his pyjamas and_ sleeping 
shirt and a lifebuoy round his shoulders, 
appealed to me almost with tears to ‘put her 
back,’ as he called it. 

“«We shall never live through the night 
in this way,’ he added. I said everything I 
could think of to reassure them, for I could 
see that their nerves had been shaken by 
their recent experiences in the Red Sea. 

“*Do not be alarmed,’ I said, ‘I can assure 
you there is no danger. Go down to your 
cabins and turn in—we shall soon be in 
smoother water.’ 

“ This seemed to comfort them a little, and 
they went below while I turned into my 
cabin to look at the chart and consider what 
I should do about Sweetman. The situation 
was rather an awkward one, for the second 
engineer was unfortunately sick in his berth 
and unfit for duty, and I had no third. 
Sweetman, though a man of peculiarly 
excitable temperament, was an excellent 
enginecr, steady and attentive to his duty 
under ordinary circumstances; but I could not 
help recalling certain eccentricitics in his 


manner and conduct recently, and I remcm- 
bered now that he had mentioned to me the 
name of Mademoiselle Anatole Bertrand, the 
daughter of a tradesman on the Cannebiere 
at Marseilles, as a most delightful and lovely 
young lady whom he was desirous to marry, 
but at the moment I had not paid muci: 
attention to the circumstance. 

“The question I now had to decide was, 
what was best to be done with the ship. 
From the incessant vibrations that shook her 
from stem to stern, and the manner in which 
she was straining every beam and angle-iron 
in her whole hull, my instinct as a seaman 
told me that it was not prudent to let her be 
driven much longer at the rate the engines 
were revolving in the teeth of the gale. 

“ Tlooked at the glass and saw no indications 
of any change in the weather at present. In 
fact, the wind seemed rather to be increasing 
than taking off. Under these circumstances, 
if Icould not make Sweetman reduce the 
revolutions of the engine at once, I must put 
back to Malta, and that was a step I was 
very loth to take, for asI told you, Russell, I 
never put back in my life in any vessel I 
ever had command of. I eat for a moment 
andcogitated. Suddenly an idea flashed into 
my mind, and I took up the parallel rulers 
which were lying on my chart and laid 
them over a point representing thej spot 
where I assumed the Vivandiére to be at that 
moment, and Cape Passaro, the southernmost 
point of Sicily, and then moved them up on 
the chart to the compass. 

“*'That will do,’ said I to myself, ‘and it 
will be far better than putting back if I run 
her off a litt!e and take her up the east side 
of Sicily instead of the west.’ I determined 
at once to put this plan into execution, and 
going aft to the wheel altered the»course so 
as to enable the ship to fetch the end of the 
island of Sicily. This alteration in the 
direction of the ship’s course made matters 
much easier for the little Vivandtere, and 
I determined to let Sweetman drive her as 
hard as he liked.’ About eight in the morn- 
ing we passed the south end of Sicily, and 1 
shaped a course for the Straits of Messina, 
the Virandiére steaming along under the lee 
of the island in beautifully smooth water 
and going at a great rate. 

“After breakfast the next day but one, 
when we were steaming under the lee of 
Sardinia off Tavelara Island and approaching 
Count Cavour’s Lighthouse at the entrance 
to the ‘Passage de l’Ours,’ so called from 
8 prominent rock shaped like a bear, I cent 
the steward to ask Sweetman to come and 
see me in my cabin for a few minutes. 
Directly we got through the narrow passage 
of the Bear I knew that we should meet the 
mistraal again, blowing with as much if not 
more fury in the Gulf of Lyons than off Gozo, 
and I wanted to bring Sweetman to his 
senses if possible. 

In a few moments he made his appearance 
in my cabin. He was a dark-complexioned 
man about five-and-thirty years of age, rather 
good-looking, but with a yeculiar flashing 
look in his black eyes. 

“<« Sit down, Sweetman,’ eaid I, as he came 
in, removing his cap—'I want to have a few 
minutes’ chat with you. Will you be good 
enough to explain to me what you mean by 
driving the ship under water in direct de- 
fiance of repeated orders to ease the engines 
and slow down during the gale?’ 

“The Engineer looked at me fixedly for 
some moments and then replied : 

“+ Yes, [know, Captain Transom. I’m very 
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sorry for it, but I really couldn't help it. If 
we're not back by to-morrow, she'll marry 
that other fellow.’ 

“¢T don’t exactly know what you mean, 
Sweetman. Please explain a little more 
fully.’ 

“«T’'m engaged to be married to Ma’mzelle 
Bertrand on the thirteenth, and she promised 
me that if I was back on that day she would 
marry me, but she told me that I must not 
delay, because she had been previously 
engaged to a French gentleman who was 
away from Marseilles, who would most un- 
doubtedly claim her if he should return before 
that day. She added that her parents pre- 
ferred the Frenchman as a husband for her 
to me, and that therefore if he turned up 
before I came back she would have a hard 
battle to fight, but she promised to keep her 
troth to me if I came back on the thirteenth 
and claimed her.’ 

“* This accounts, then, in some measure 
for your anxiety to drive the ship; but have 
you any reason to suppose—in fact, have 
you heard any news about the expected 
arrival of this gentleman?’ 

“¢Yes, sir, that's it, that is it.’ replied 
Sweetman. ‘At Malta I had a few lines 
from Anatole. In her letter she said * L’um 
oh habby gree”—which was the name we 
called her French lover by—would be at 
Marseilles on the twelfth, and told me to 
come home quick.’ 

“« Ah,’ said I, ‘but what do you mean by 
“Lum oh habby gree?” Oh, I see, the 
“‘man with the grey coat.” Well, I suppose 
I must forgive your strange disobedience, 
Sweetman, for the sake of your lady-love, 
and we must try to get the ship home in 
time.’ 

“«Thank you, sir, very much,’ said he, 
and I saw that he was greatly moved. 

« As he was turning to go out of the cabin 
I said: ‘ We shall get the mistraal just as 
strong directly we show our nose in the 
Gulf of Lyons, and here we are abreast of 
the entrance to the short cut.’ 

“Twent on deck and altered the course, 
and conned the Vivandiére myself through 
the winding passage which is nearer by ten 
miles than the Straits of Bonfaccio to the 
Gulf of Lyons from the south. The 
Vivandiére glided past the rocky turnings 
with the speed and certainty of a bird, and 
in half-an-hour we were opposite Garibaldi's 
old home at Caprera, and shortly after 
cleared Maddelena and entered the Gulf. 

“As I anticipated, the mistraal was still 
blowing with force, and there was a very 
high sea of the usual wall-like character. I 
let Sweetman drive her as hard as I felt it 
to be prudent, for I seemed almost as 
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anxious now as he did himself that we 
should cut in and dish the Frenchman. 

“The passengers all began to exclaim 
again that they were going to be drowned. 
One man who slept forward told me that he 
was sure the ship was coming to pieces; but I 
consoled them by the hope that they might 
reach Marseilles in time for the ‘Grande 
Vitesse’ on the next day. There were two 
expresses for Paris every day, and we were 
safe to catch one. 

“ The wind and sea kept still heavy, and I 
had grave doubts whether the last hour of 
midnight of the thirteenth would not strike 
before we could take up our berth in the 
Joliette. By the time, however, that we 
were abreast of the Porquerolles the wind 
and sea began to abate, and the Vivanditre 
stepped out as if she was going to dance at 
a ball. I went up on the bridge and swished 
round ‘full speed’ twice over to Sweetman 
in the engine-room, and you may be sure 
that there was as much steam put on as she 
could well bear. We approached the harbour 
rapidly, and now perceived that there was a 
steamer ahead of us also going into port. 
We were soon racing up past the Chateau 
d’If, and I saw the steamer mentioned point 
her head towards the entrance of the 
Joliette. The harbour of La Joliette, which 
was constructed by Napoleon, is protected 
from the mistraal by an artificial breakwater 
and parapet. The vessels lay in closely 
packed rows, moored with their sterns to the 
quay and their bowsprits pointing out, leaving 
@ passage between in the centre of the 
harbour. The accommodation for ships has 
now been enlarged by the opening of Port 
Napoleon, but at that time it was rather 
limited. The entrance to La Joliette harbour 
was very narrow between two stone-faced 
pierheads, on one of which was a small light- 
house. 

“ As the steamer ahead entered the harbour, 
the mate said to me: 

“<T believe that is the Borysthene, one of 
the Messageries Imperiale boats running to 
Malta and Algiers, and if I’m not very much 
mistaken it was her we saw off Gozo making 
such bad weather of it. 

“IT daresay you're right,’ replied I, ‘but 
I wish we had got to the harbour before him, 
for he will be sure to delay usin getting into 
our berth.’ 

“This, in fact, proved to be the case, for 
directly I pointed the Vivandiére's nose 
between the pierheads of La Joliette, I saw 
that the Frenchman had got his ship right 
across the fairway, preparing to haul into 
his moorings. 

“ «Poor Sweetman,’ thought I to myself, as 
I turned the engine-room telegraph to ‘ Stop 
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her’; for if I had ran many yards farther I 
should have cut into the middle of the 
Borysthene. Directly the gong sounded in 


, the engine-room Sweetman came upon deck 


to me. 

“* Would you mind my running ashore, sir, 
at once?’ said he; ‘the time is slipping on 
so fast. I’ve got Stephens (the second engi- 
neer) to work again, and he can attend to 
moving the engines as required to moor the 
ship.’ 

“<All right, Sweetman,’ said I; ‘and if 
you like I'll leave the mate to haul her in 
her berth and go ashore with you.’ 

“ Sweetman was delighted at this proposal, 
and in a few minutes we jumped into a boat 
and rowed to the steps at the Douane. As we 
landed we saw a man dressed in a grey coat 
rush out of the waiting-room, and, springing 
into a voiture that was waiting to be hired, 
drive rapidly off. 

“Sweetman clutched me by the arm. ‘ Did 
you see that man in the grey coat?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ That’s the fellow—I’m sure of it, 
although I’ve never seen him. He must have 
come up from Algiers in the Borysthene.’ 

“*Here’s a carriage—jump in,’ cried 1; 
‘drive as fast as you can, coachy; a double 
pourboire if you beat that cab ahead.’ 

“To cut the story short, we both arrived at 
Monsieur Bertrand’s at the same time. The 
door was flung open and Sweetman, I, and 
the ‘man in the grey coat’ rushed into the 
house together, as the church clocks struck 
eleven. 

«Oh, my dear Herbert, but I am so happy 
to see you. I had such fright you would not 
turn up to de time,’ exclaimed a very pre- 
possessing-looking young lady, welcoming 
Sweetman most warmly. 

“ After I was presented to her we were taken 
into the drawing-room to Monsieur Bertrand, 
where we found several friends, amongst 
whom was a notary public, for Mlle. Anatole 
had made up her mind and persuaded her 
father to have the affair settled the moment 
Sweetman made his appearance. 

“Just before midnight struck I signed my 
name as a witness to the marriage contract. 
and then turned to look round for the ‘ man 
in the grey coat.’ He was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“M. Bertrand bade us partake of a jtit 
souper, during which I endeavoured to im- 
press upon him the sterling worth of his new 
son-in-law.” 


“ That was a close shave for the engineer.” 
said my friend Russell, “ and he very nearly 
made you put back, Transom.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t quite, and I don’t think 
it’s likely I shall ever put back now.” 


a 


By Dicsy H. W. Cotrs-Preevy (Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


IN THF CHOICE oF SuRJECT.—“ Determine on some 
course, more than a wild exposure to each chance 
that starts i’ the way before thee,” were the words of 
Volumnia to her son, Coriclanus, about to bid farewell 
to Rome and his loved ones for ever ; andin a few words 
such is the advice, my young readers, I wonld give 
you, who no doubt hope soon to venture out with y 
trusted and tried friend, the camera, into “fresh ficids 
and pastures new.” How many young entlinsiasts 
come across a scene, and without thinking whether it 
is likely to make a ‘picture, in the truer sente of the 
word, at once expose, trusting to the mechanical 
“ brain ” of the camerato proiuce an artistic negative ! 
Again, many seck for subjects presenting great 
opportunities for displaying their technique, when 
great pictorial posuibilitics abound amid the common 
things of life. Pay a visit to any first-class photo- 
graphic exhibition, it will be found that the photo- 
graphs which appe.il most to the mind treat of common- 
place subjects ; or study the pictures of H. P. Robinson — 
veritable works of art, fashioned out of everyday 
arateriala, 


(Member of the Royal Photographic Soctety.) 


Complexity of composition does not trouble the 
painter, but is often the cause of fuilare to his 
brother-artist. the photographer. Why? A painter 
can omit portions of the scene before lit; but not so 
with the camera. Do not seck for some “grand, 
far-reaching, expansive, and awe-inspiring” scene, for 
although the camcra will give you the same number of 
subjects it cannot present to you a picture conveying 
the same idea of the scene a3 looked upon with the 
naked eye. 

Que need not wander far from home to get little 
bite of nature which will turn out real gems of 
photographic art with the aid of the camera. There- 
fore, for the coming season, let your mottoes be “ Sim- 
plicity " aud “ Forethought.” 


ORIGINALITY.—On first glancing at the above title, 
many 0.P.” readers may be at loss to understand the 
idea I wish to convey tothem. Well, briefly, dy origi- 
nality, 1 incan striking out for oneself, to use a swimming 
phrase. Don't imitate the work of another, and claim 
for yourself the origin of the idea. Study, by all means, 


the pictures of others more advanced than yourself, for 
original ideas are given birth to sometimes in this 
manner. In order to be original, I deem it nooessary to 
specialise, having successfully mastered the rudimen:zs 
of the great art-science—namely, to take up the std: 

of some special branch, as haud-camera work, arcbi- 
tecture, animals, etrect-ecenes, landscapes, ‘micro- 
photography, flower-studies, etc., with the exception «f 
Indoor portraiture, a branch in which it is extremety 
difficult for an amateur toexcel. Specialising, to a great 
extent, depends upon one's surroundings.” Think 
picture out, and then try to produce it. Many of thr 
well-known photographs prodnoed by the pioneers and 
leaders of photography have required long and anziccs 
thought, but the result has amply justified the time and 
trouble. 

Boys, it is far better to get perhaps only one pictur, 
needing no title, but which will speak for itaelf, than a 
hundred unmeaning and entirely useless negatives 
of hackneyed and senseless subjects. That Dame 
Fortune may smile on your efforts is the earnest wish 
of your.brother-worker in photography, 
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ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 


THE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA'S DIAMOND REIGN. 


By Danret F. Howortg, F.s.a. Scot., 
Author of “ Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” etc., etc. 


PART I. 


w connection with the unprecedentedly long reign of our gracious 
Queen, the consideration of the coins which have circulated in 
the various parts of her Empire may perhaps finda place. I propose 
in the following papers to recount, as far as I can, the copper, bronze, 
and nickel coins which are associated with the reign, and which have 
carried the name and fame of our Queen into far remote parts of the 
earth. And I have chosen these humbler instruments of commercial 
intercourse as the subject of my paper, in order to suggest to some of 
the boy-readers of their own paper the idea of forming, if possible, a 
complete representative collection of them, as a fitting memento of 
the glorious reign in which it has been their privilege to live. 

It will be noticed that there are issues based upon differing 
monetary standards, such as the sovereign, the dollar, the rupee, etc. 
Following these bases, the coins might be arranged under the head- 
ings of pence, cents, pice, etc. The method of arrangement, however, 
which seems to me most easily followed will be a geographical one— 
starting from the home country, and gradually travelling round the 
world, with such necessary deviations as may be required. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
The very useful penny and its divisions claim first attention. For 
upwards of twenty years after the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign, the pence, halfpence, etc., circulating throughout these islands 
presented a most bewildering variety of coppers. Retail traders of 
those days can tell how there were tendered for payment over their 
counters, English, Irish, and Manx coins, those of the Channel Islands, 
and often coins of various foreign countries, together with colonial 
issues and local tokens of the last century and the commencement of 
the present century. From the earliest issues of the reign until the 
year 1859, the pence, halfpence, and farthings mingled with those of the 
Queen’s predecessors, the Georges (third and fourth) and William rv., 
and with the various types named above. In those days, too, all the 
coins were made of copper, and were larger and heavier than the 
bronze now in use. 


Odr. Head of Queen to left, VICTORIA DEI anATIA and date (1838 and forward), 

Rev. Figure of Britannia seated, looking to right, the right hand resting on shield, 
the left holding trident. BRITANNIAR: WEG: FID: DEF; Rose, thistle, and 
shamrock in exergue. 

The earliest pennies current in our islands are of great antiquity, 
when the coin was a silver one about the size of our present sixpence. 
The copper penny was first issued in 1797, although halfpence had 
been in circulation from the reign of Charles m.. and farthings 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The issue of 1797 included also 


Fig. 2,—Psnxy, bronze. (Halfpenny and farthing similar.) 
Gor. Bust of the Queen to left with laureate head, and bust draped with orna 
mented dress, VICTORIA D: G: BRITT: RBG: F: D: 
Ree, Figure of Britannia as before, but with lighthouse und ship in full sail. OnE 
PENNY. Date in exergue.* 
@ copper twopence, the only issue of this value in copper. This 
and the penny were distinguished by having the inscription or 
“legend” in sunk letters on @ raised rim ;' the rim and the cumber- 
some weight of these coins led to their being known as “cart- 
wheels.” Succeeding issues were of reduced size and weight, 
similar to those of Her Majesty’s early years, as shown in fig.1. The 
‘Britannia of these early issues was an exact reproduction of the design, 


© ‘There are two distinct issuesin 1860—tbo one here shown, and another in which 
the ring of dote surrounding the legend stands quite clear of the outer rim. 


by Mr. W. Wyon, which appeared on the reverse of the copper coins of 
George 1v.’s reign after 1825, and of the reign of William 1v., while 
the only alteration of the legend on the reverse was from “ REx” to 
“REa:’’ as contraction for “ REGINA.” The obverse die was also 
Mr. Wyon’s work ; his initials, W. W., appear in the truncation of the 
Queen’s neck in the early years. 

In 1860 the first issue of the bronze money took place, and was 
speedily followed by the withdrawal from circulation of all the 
heterogeneous coppers alluded to above, a small premium being 
given by the Mint authorities so as to hasten the withdrawal. In 
1869 the old coppers were decried in England, and a few years later 
in the Colonies, so that now one is very seldom seen in circulation. 
The change to the lighter coin was greatly appreciated, and the ad- 
vantage of having the value indicated on each coin has since been 
extended to all other coins of less value than a crown. The changes 
in other respects can be easily traced by comparing the two figures 
land 2. Some of the issues are distinguished by a small under 
the date; these are the work of the Mint in Birmingham (formerly 
Heaton & Sons), under contract with the Government. 


Fie. 3.—Prxxy, bronze. (Halfpenny and farthing similar.) 
Obe. As last, but rather more mature-looking face, 
Rer, As last, with slight differences. 

After a few years (namely, in 1874) slight changes were made in 
these issues, as shown above. The Queen’s portrait looks more 
matronly, and from 1881 the crosses forming the Union Jack on 
Britannia’s shield have their colours shown in the proper heraldic 
shadings. The artist employed on the designs of figures 2 and 3 was 
Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, another member of the talented family whose 
name is so intimately associated with modern medallic art. 


Fic —Prsxy, bronze. 
Obr, Bust of Queen to ieft, diademed and veilel head, VICTORIA. DEI.GRA. 
BRITT . REGINA . FID. DEF . IND. IMI’. 
Aer, Figure of Britannia, seated, etc., as before, but with lighthouse and ship 
omitted, ONE PENNY. Date in exergue. 


(Halfpenny and farthing similar.) 


No alteration was made in the bronze money in the Jubilee year, 
1887, corresponding with the change in gold’ and silver; but the 
more recent and more acceptable portrait of Her Majesty, which ap- 
peared on the gold and silver of 1893, was adopted for the bronze 
coinage also in 1895; the result being a really handsome set of coins 
in the base metal. The portrait, which is the work of Mr. T. Brock, B.A., 
was selected from the designs of a few chosen competitors; and the 
Britannia has been remodelled by Mr. de Saulles, engraver to the 
Mint.* In connection with the portrait of the Queen, it may be 
worth noting how the simple band which confined Her Majesty's 
hair in the beginning of the reign gives place to the laurel wreath of 
victory, which is itself superseded in the present money by the diadem. 
of empire, albeit overshadowed by the veil of widowhood. The 
alteration in the legend also deserves attention, as it is the first use on 
the bronze money of the Indian title, “mp. mp.” being the con- 
traction for Indie Imperatrix—i.e. Empress of India. These bronze 
pence, halfpence, and farthings are not only issued for use in the home 
country, but are the legal currency of the South and West African 
Colonies, the Australian Colonies with Tasmania and New Zealand, 
and some of the less extensive possessions and settlements held by 
the British Crown in various parts of the world. 


* Sce the “Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint ” for 
an interesting account of the Britannia of our coinage. 
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THE BOY'S OWN REVOLVING BOOKCASE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Author of How to See Throwsh a Shilling, 


laat is to be planed smooth on both sides, 
and then you can saw four pieces 15 in- 
ches long from the 3-inch stuff, and cut a 
half-inch rabbet along one side of each piece ; 
have some hot glue ready, brush it quickly 
along the rabbet, and cramp two pieces to- 
gether by binding string round them, and 
then let these dry under pressure of some 
heavy books for a few hours. 
Serve the other pair of boards in the same 
way, and when dry they will be like a solid 
piece, as at a (fig. 1). 


Fis. 2 


Each board is now to be accurately squared 
to 15 inches, and any surplus edge planed off 
to the pencil lines, and o neat bevel struck 
round will improve the edges, as at 5, and the 
surface should also be trued up across the 
join a on each side. so that it is quite level. 

Now turn each board over, so that the 


By H. F. Hospen, 


«Wire Pu: 


PART It, 


bevel is underneath, as at c,and find the 
centre by drawing diagonal lines with a lead 
pencil from each corner to the other. Then 
at the centre draw a square with two-inch 
sides, a (fig. 2), and at a distance of 2 inch 


outside that draw other lines, n, c, D, E, con- 
tinuing them right out to the edge as shown. 

Then do the same with the other board, 
but reverse the position of the projecting 
lines as at ai; this arrangement will cause 
the lines to come even with the others when 
turned face to face. 

Now drill three holes centrally between 
each set of lines with a bradaw] as shown by 
the dots. 

Next at 3 of an inch from the outside 
edge draw four lines parallel with the edges, 
and then another # of an inch inside that, as 


45" ete. 


at a, B, c, and p (fig. 3), and drill the holes 
between each of these lines as you did pre- 
viously with the others. 

Remember that the lines on the other 
board must extend in the opposite direction 
104, B, C, D, aS at E, F,G, H, to make them come 
right when turned over. 

Some strips of the 3-inch stuff are now re- 
quired ; saw out eight pieces 8} inches long 
by 3 inch wide, and eight others the same 
width but 14} inches long. 

After planmg them smooth and _ true, fix 
the shorter pieces on edge with a little glue 
between the lines a, 3, c, p and &, F, 6, B 
(fig. 3), and screw tightly on with §-inch 
screws, through the holes already drilled in 
the boards between the lines. 


Fic. 4. 


Now take the long strips of beading end 
turn the boards bevel-edge up and screv 
them on all round at 3 inch from the edze, 
cutting the ends at an angle of 45 degre« 
as in picture-frame making; and if you wi 
for extra neatness, these strips may te 
screwed on from underneath by using 1}-inch 
screws as in full-size section at a, B (fi. 
4), making one screw hold both pieces of 
beading in place of the 2-inch screws men- 
tioned before, so that there are no serev- 
heads showing on top of beading a. 

This beading or strip helps to strengthen 
the boards very much, and also acts as a 
ledge to keep small articles from rolling off 
the top. 


(Te be continued.» 
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A SeounTaxce is one of the new professions. It is 
41 not much more than a century old, and began to 
rise into importance with the railways and limited 
liability companies, There have been chartered ac- 
countants in Scotland since 1854, but in England and 
Wales accountants did not become chartered until 
1880, 

With the formation of the Institute in that year the 
English accountants began to organise themrelves on 
professional lines, and nowadays no one can call himself 
@ chartered accountant unless he has served under 
artioles and passed examinations in much the same 
way as a solicitor. The result has been to greatly 
improve the standing of the profession, membership of 
the Institute being to a considerable degree s guarantee 
of trustworthiness and efficiency. Anyone can still 
call himself an accountant or a public acconntant— 
many such unfortunately appear at the police court 
and in the Gazette—but no one can style himself a 
chartered accountant unless he holds the certificate of 
one of the Scattish societies or that of the Institute of 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


II.—How To Become A CUARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
By A MEMBER or THE INSTITCTE. 


Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, now 
located in a handsome building in Moorgate Place, 
which has about 2,400 members. It is with this 
Institute that we are here concerned. 

To begin with, the would-be chartered accountant 
must pass an examination in general knowlalge to 
show tht he has been at least fairly well educated and 
has not neglected his opportunities, The examination 
is held twice a year, during the first week in June and 
the first week in December. and the results are declared 
on the second Wednesday in July and December. It 
occupies three days—two days from 11 to 6, with an 
interval of an hour for luncheon, and half an hour 
for tea ; aud the third day from 11 to 4, with an interval 
of an hour for luncheon. It {x not an easy examina- 
tion ; on four occasions more than half the candidates 
have failed, and asa rule more than a third fail. In the 
early years there were about forty or fifty candidates, 
but every year there are more, and the numbers now 
are about 120 or 130. 

Students who have passed certain other examinations 


are exempt from this one, as is the case with admissicu 
to other professions. Those, for instance, who bave 
graduated at any university in the United Kingdom 
are exempt, as are also those who have been metrics 
lated at London or Dublin, but these are the only tus 
matriculation examinations that are of value. Ye: 
must have passel the Responsious at Oxford. or + 
Previous at Cambridge, or the second year's examina. 
tion in Arts at Durham, or the Preliminary at Victers. 
or Moderations at Lampeter. The “Higher” of :'- 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Roar. 
will exempt you, as will also the first-class certificate 
of the College of Preceptors, the Oxford or Cambrids~ 
Local Senior, and, curiously enough, the Oxford ot 
Cambridge Local Junior, providing you have passat 
that before you were sixteen, and as with the Seuir. 
the Preceptors, and the Higher, get through with 
certain subjects; the same qualification applying -> 
those who hold senior commercial certificates from th» 
Chambers of Commerce of London and Manchester. 
Among the other exemptions are those who Lave 


assed for first-class clerkships in the Civil Service and 
1 the India Civil Service. We have omitted a few of 
hese equivalent examinations, but cnough has been 
aid to show the standard of merit, aud us the list is 
abject to alteration, intending students will do wisely 
1writing to the Secretary of the Institute for their 
itest prospectus. 

The. subjects of the preliminary examination are 
dictation, English Composition, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
‘uclid, Geography, English History, Latin, cither 
rench, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Advanced 
atin, and either Higher Mathematics, Shorthand, 
‘hysies, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, Zoology, 
iotany, Geology, or Electricity, Magnetism, Light and 
[cat, but for the sciences or shurthand one of the 
sngtages mentioned can be substituted, so that the 
tudent can attempt two languages instead of one. 
The dictation depends very much on the dictator, 
ut is not usually difficult. The composition is an 
ssay on seme historical personage, or some subject of 
urrent political interest. The arithmetic is largely i 
iterest, investments, and exchanges. The al. 
icludes quairatics, and ig rather easy, but requires 0 
xt of working, so that few candidates get through 
aeir full allowance in the time. The Geometry con- 
sts of the first four books of Euclid, but does not 
onfine itself to the propositions only. Geography and 
listory are taken together in one paper, and ure a 
ood test of general knowledge in such matters inde- 
endent of any particular text-book, the geography 
ften having # question as to where certain of our 
ports come from that is rather puzzling. The Latin 
really elementary ; no author is given, and there is 
o unseen, the only tranelations being a few words and 
ntences; and there is not much in the other lan- 
nages or the sciences, though the questions require a 
ound knowledge within their range. 

The fee for this examination is two guineas. It is 
eld simultaneously in London, Manchester, Bir. 
tinghsm, and Liverpool, but most of the candidates 
ome to London. Asa rule, those who are fresh from. 
shool get through ; those who are older aml take up 
1e subjects from the text-books recommended do not, 
they are specially coached. 
ving passed the examination, the student has to 
scome an articled clerk to some charterel accountant 
) practice, and serve as such for five years, or for three 
«ars in the case of university graduat If he is 
ticled to a first-class firm, he will probably have to 
iy £250 premium, or perhaps more ; but in most cases, 
here the premium {s large the amount is returned as 
dary, beginning after the student has passed his inter- 
ediate examination, The stamp on the articles is 
ily half-a-crown—very different trom whut it is iu the 
ize of solicitors, who have to pay £8). Within a 
sonth of the articles being signed, they have to be sent 
» the Institute for registration, and when that is done 
ie young clerk can give the Institute a wide berth for 
vo and a-half years at least, and he generally does so. 
Heis really a junior clerk in an accountant’s offic 
{ very little use to begin with, and a minus quantity, 
iasmuch as be has to be taught his work, The more 
.isecllaneous that work the better for him, but he will 
robably think all of it mechanical and monotonous. 
« will be conscious of an examination ahead of him, 
id for months will probably fail to discover anything 
. his work that bas any bearing upon questions asked, 
| old examination papers. Lut the routine work is 
aeessary for him to know und become expert in, 
ai he cannot be accurate, and quick, without an 
nount of practice that converts him more or less into 
muiichine. His object in life is to be an accountant, 
aed not only to pass un examination in accountancy. 
1 a year, perhaps, he will be promote] to higher-class 
ork, and thence onwards he will tind his profession 
y no Means an uninteresting one. 

His intermediate examination, for which he is not 
izzible until he has served half the time of his articles, 
sts two days, and the subjects are Book-keeping, 
iuliting, and the Rights and Duties of Liquidators, 
riastevs, and Receivers, For this examination he has 
read a certain amount of law and practice, a great 
‘al of book-keeping --in fact, he wants as much book- 
seping knowledge as he does at his final. About a 
auarter of the candidates fail out of the hundred who 
> up. About twelve years ago there was a reconl 
amination, in which only one man failed—poor 
Tow !—bnt then there were only seventeen caudi- 
ites. 

‘Talking about failures, there was one case mentional 
ry the present president of the Institute in his address 
st October which we cannot do better than give in 
3 own words: “One gentleman came up thirtecn 
ces for his final examination and was not successful. 
“e were very sorry for him, but thinking it time he 
opped coming up we excluded him from further 
yaamination, He insisted. We declined. He went to 
te Court for a mandamus to compel us, and you 
iould have watched the countenances of Her Majesty’s 
iejges who heard the arguments on cither side, They 
:cided that we had actel within our powers; and, no 
jubt, thinking that thecandidute had been sufficiently 
amined, and that {t was unreasonable to expect us to 
> more, refused the request. Discomfited, but not 
*feated, he advertised himself as a chartered nc- 
>untant, We applied to the Court for an injunction 
> restrain him from so doing ; and finally, upon his 
swnapplication, judgment with costs was given against 
imo. Asa parting shot he vow styles himself Chartered 
uaditor, addiug the significant words ‘Nor of the 
»atitute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Falea’ with the word ‘not’ in very large capital 
tters and in red ink |" 

For the final examination there arc about sevent) 
amilidates, and sometimes more than half have failed, 
auugh of recent years the failures have been about a 
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quarter, ‘The papers are in Book-keeping, Auditing, 
the Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees and 
Receivers, Bankruptcy and Company Law, and Mer- 
cantile Law, and Arbitrations and Awards, the ex- 
amination lasting three days. The difficulty in 
passing is mainly due to the wide range the questions 
cover, some of them occasionally requiring a knowledge 
of trade customs of which the student may never bave 
heard ; but this sort of thing often occurs in practice, 
and the examiners are after all only placing themselves 
in the position of the unexpected client asking for 
information. Unfortunately the candidate cannot get 
out of the difficulty by referring the questioner to 
‘Mr. So-and-s0 who devotes special attention to that 
particular line of business—but he very often wishes 
he could! 

When the examination has been passed the successful 
candidate applies for admission to the Institute na an 
Assuvinte, On election he pays an entrance fee of 
ten guineas, and an annual subscription of two guineas 
a year if he intends to practise in London, or one 
guinea if his practice Is to be in the country.’ He can 
describe himself as Chartered Accountant, or Associate 
of the Chartered Accountants (A.C.A.), a3 he pleases, 
and later on he can be clected a Fellow of the Institute 
(F.C A.), for which he has to pay another eutrance fee, 
should he think it worth while. 

Sufficient lias been said in a general way as to how 
to become a chartered accountant. ‘Those desirous of 
further information conld not do better than get Mr. 
Dicksee’s “Student's Guide to Accountancy.” published 
by Gee & Co., 34 Moorgate Street, price 2s. 6d. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


THE “ MESSMATE’S” MODEL. 


Drar Mr. Eptron,—Perhaps many of your boys may 
be interested to know that the hel shown in the coloured 
plate “Messmates” of the February issue of the 
™ B.O.P.” was a real one, and that the scene depicted 
there actually did occur.” He is, alas! now no more; 
so Lean give freely a few facts concerning him, 

His name was Alfred’ Webber, and he was born in the 
parish of Chagford, Devon, ‘The painting took place at 
Yelfords, a small farm in that parish. 

‘The position is many hundreds of fect above sea 
n the bonlers of Dartmoor, and net more than 
inutes' easy walk from one of its highest Tors. 

While working there our model got on such ool 
terms with some friendly birds that they took freely 
food from his hand. The lady whose name is seen on 
the picture engage him to pose for her, and so sketched 
the pleasing production you have copied and presente 
to your readers. 

Our hero was about 13 years of age when he posed 
as the model. He possessed a eplendid physique, and 
a somewhat classical cast of feature. At the time of 
his death, which occurred before his fourteenth birth- 
day, he stood & fect 9 inches in height, and of pro- 
portionnte build. He had decided to go in for a meeliin- 
feul pursuit, Part of his robustness disappeared by 
getting very wet ; on a long walk he caught a chill, 
the effects of which, to the great sorrow of lis friends, 
ultimately proved fatal. 

At the funeral, besides the parents, eight brothers 
and sisters (one only of the whole family ubs-nt, a sailor 
in H.M. Navy), wasa following larger than ustal, even 
for the custom of a country district. 

I fancy these few particulars about the biggest of the 
“ Messmates” may give additional Interest to an inter- 
esting picture. 

GW. 


Paddington : February 90, 1897. 
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INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT 
BREST. 


DURING somediving operations at Brest recently, the 
remains of an ancient man-of-war were found lying at 
the bottom of the sea, From the relics brought to the 
surface, it {s supposed that the vessel is one of those 
sunk nearly 30 years ago at the time the English were 


luying siege to Brest. 


* ARETHUSA” AND“ CHICHESTER” 
TRAINING SHIPS. 


Tue Boys of Christ's Hospital have gencrously sent 
15/. to the funds of the Arethusa and (Chichester Train- 
ing Ships for poor boys of good charucter, being the 
twenty-sixth annual subscription of that amount. The 
vesselsare moored off Greenhithe, Kent ;and the London 
Headquarters are at 164 Shaftesbury Avente. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 444. 
By C. T. BLANSHARD, ALA. 


[BLACK 


ZZ 


ad eo 


Wire. | 


White to play and mate in three (3) mores, 


The author of the above problem has pub- 
lished a third series of his ‘Chess Master- 
Play,”” which can be obtained from the 
British Chess Co., 118 Southampton Kow, 
High Holborn, London, w.c., or from W. W. 
Lyons, Newport, Ky., U.S.A., at the price of 
2s. The book of 110 pages, nearly every 
page accompanied by a diagram, contains 
chiefly the games played at the tournaments 
of the last few years, and shows a good deal 
of experience in the notes. A short game 
played in the Cable Match between Great 
Britain and America may interest our readers. 


Wurrr. 
Jackson, 


Brack, 
D. G. Baird. 
P-K4 
Kt QB3 
B-B4 
P_-Q3 
Kt B3 
B—Kkt 3 
Castles 
P—KR3 


QR-KB sq. 
R—Kt sq. 


QR-KB gy. 

P-QR4 

RxP 

QR-B2 

R—Kt 8 (ch.), and mate in 
moves. 


32. 


o 


WO 


Solutions.—No. 442, 1, Q—Kt 6, and mate 
follows. 

No. 443. 1, Bx P, K—Q 4 or 2 (or a). 2, 
B—Kt 4, and mate with Kt or B accordingly. 
(a) K—B4. 2, B—Kt 4 (ch.), K- Kt 3. 3, 
Q—K 8 mate. 
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Correspondence, 


~" Norice ro Cowrnimutons.—All manuseripts inte 
the Boy's OWN PAvEn should be addressed to th 
56 Paternoster Ro: i 
f the sender clea’ wid in a 
panying letter THE TITLE OF THK MS, must be given. 
voluntary contributions are sent in two great numbers to 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
regarding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
detention or accidental loss, though evcry care is taken. 7 
of MSS, sent to the Office ts 80 great that @ considerable 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, sat, 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monk 
part containing them. The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts 
to the Trustees of the Reliyious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by 


authors on their own account must always be the subject of special 
arrangement before submitting their MSS. 


Gusravus (Exeter).—1. Allout of print, 2. We have no Photographic 
Guild. 

ReEp's STortEs,—Try your Free Library, if you have one in yourtown, 
We cannot otherwise help you. 

‘TERRAPIN (Brighton).—Mr. Louis Wain draws for the “B.O.P™ pretty 
often, He also draws for the Graphic, {Uustrated London News, ata 
other high-class papers, but for none of them “regularly.” 

X Rays (Birmingham).--If you want to “see through # shilling.” 
1s described by Mr. H. F. Hobden, you should make the little instri- 
ment for yourself. We know of no place where it can be purchased. 

K. B, R. (Margate).—The Electricity articles in the *B.O.P2" have not 
yet been republished in book form, though one day we quite hope 
thus to bring these out in our “ B.O.P, Bookshelf” series. ” 

c ct (Yorks).—1. Glad to know that the “B.O.P." has ‘been of = 
much real benefit to you. 2. Why not use the “ B.O.P.” itself for 
the purposes you name ? is is done in very many schcols through- 
out the country. 

H. B, (Switzerland),—You may send it, but we cannot undertake to 
return if not used. 

L. H. (Stamford Hill).—Only by first learning to draw well, and then 
by showing originality in ideas and style. 

Sasirany Cross.—l. Yes; we have a story by Rev. A. NX, Malaa in 
hand. 2. R. M, Ballantyne, and W. H. G. Kingston, 

Foop ror Rerriever (T. A. Lee).—Let Spratt’s cakes be your staple, 
but mix with it green vegetables and the liquor and meat of sheep's 
head well boiled and then a bit of liverormalt, Dogs seldom 
or never have distemper if well and properly cared for. 

Binps (Arthur », give no hemp. Just plain black and white 
canary mix! or Spratt’s till you begin to breed, then egg food ia 
addition, Yes, your arrangements seem very feasible. 

4 Pics (G. S.).—Mr, Upeott Gill, publisher, 170 Strand, Londons, 


cheap book on the subject. 


e not gi 
thought it ry. ‘ake a pound of bichromate of potash 
And diseolve it in as little hot water as will take ity 3 you can Bae 
by adding to quart of water; this is called a “ ae 
solution. No arly fill the jars with this,and to each pint add 
one ounce (fluid) of st sulphuric acid (the common, cheap stuit 
will do perfectly). This is the regular solution for bichromate 


batteries. 


Young man’s 
fancy lightly 
turys to thoughts Le 
of — cricket, 
bikes and 
such Like 
things. 
Gennyson (\nprovée) 


ost 
GH Be sure to look out far our Special Extra SUMMER NUMBER, now Nearly Ready. T HOole Bookseller, price 6d. 
Digitized by terest) € ; 
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LONELY ISLANDS: 
A STORY OF THE AZORES. 
By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ The Finder of the White Ele- 
phant," “ In Siberian Forests,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—LIONEL CLOVER 
HEARS SOME NEWS. 


DARKENED room, carefully 
shaded from the blistering 
glare outside; a low bed, with a 
prostrate figure lying silent and 
motionless upon it; a man 
seated in a large chair close by, 
with head bent forward, as if 
watching intently for some sign 
or sound of life from the helpless 
form before him. The patient 
watcher was Major Mendez; the 
unconscious invalid was Sir 
Reginald Horseley. 
Many an anxious day and 
many a weary night had the 
brave old Portuguese explorer 
spent by his famons rival 
bed since the fatal evening; and, 
but for the brief intervals of rest 
absolutely foreed upon him by 
the attendant doctors, he would 
certainly have broken down al- 
together. But in spite of all his 
untiring devotion, and all the 
skill and perseverance of the best 
local physicians (whom Mendez 
had spared neither pains nor 
money to secure), it seemed only 
too probable that both would be 
spent in vain. The hurt man's 
crushed limb was indeed making 
wonderful progress toward re- 
covery; but the injury to the 
head was a far more serious 
matter, and the doctors were at 
length forced to break to the 
good old Major, as gently and 
kindly as possible, the frightful 
news that, should Horseley’s 
marvellous constitution triumph 
over death, it would probably do 
so only to doom him to the 
‘living death of that blank, brute- 
like existence, which falls to the 
lot of those whose mind has 
lied before their body. 
_ The kind and warm-hearted 
old man seemed fairly crushed 
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by this ghastly revelation, which came 
upon him with double force, because, as 
he bitterly reminded himself, it was in 
saving him that his friend had been thus 
stricken down. What? Reginald Horse- 
ley, the boldest and most skilful explorer 
living, sink into a life-long idiot ? Such 
a thing could not be! and yet!—and yet 

Nor was poor Mendez the only man 
upon whom the suggestion of that dread- 
ful possibility fell like a thunderbolt. Just 
at that time the famous traveller's illness 
was the leading topic in every island of 
the Azores, and each new detail of the 
case was as promptly published, and as 
eagerly read, as if it had concerned the 
King of Portugal himself. Hence it was 
not longere Lionel Clover, at his post in the 
Furnas Valley, learned the gloomy news 
which, in spite of all his firmness, weighed 
down to the very dust a heart which was 
already quite heavy enough. 

And good cause, indeed, had it to be 
heavy just then. His only brother, the 
bright, bold, affectionate boy whose com- 
panionship had lightened so many troubles, 
had been stricken down by illness—an ill- 
ness which had by this time grown 80 
serious that no one—least of all the 
broken-hearted Lionel himself—could tell 
whether the gallant boy would live or die. 

As he sat by what might be his brother’s 
dying bed, the desolate man thought 
bitterly enough of the happy and united 
group of which he had formed a part only 
a few short months before. Where were 
all its members now ? Cyril was probably 
dead—Horseley worse than dead—Fred 
seemingly dying—and he himself left 
alone to drain this cup of sorrow to the 
dregs. It was all like a frightful dream, 
and he felt that he wouldgladly have given 
all he had to awake and find it one. 

But this last and bitterest grief was 
mercifully spared him. Fred passed the 
fatal turning-point, and began slowly to 
amend ; and then, but not till then, began 
to darken once more over his brother's 
amind the haunting shadow of that gloomy 
foreboding which a deeper and darker 
terror had utterly blotted out for the time 
being—the thought of the letter written 
to José da Espingarda by the traitor 
Machico, and the consequences which 
must sooner or later arise from it. 

But it now seemed as if he were, after 
all, disquieting himself in vain. Day 
passed after day without any news of the 
“black sheep ” of the Espingarda family, 
or any sign of his existence ; and at length 
the household at Casa Grande began to 
conclude that the letter must have mis- 
carried, that José had permanently quitted 
his former residence in Madeira, or that 
perhaps (who could tell?) he might be no 
longer alive—and that, in any case, they 
had nothing more to fear from him. 


It was well on in the summer, and the 
Bay of Angra lay smooth and bright 
beneath the cloudless glare of one of the 
hottest days that the oldest inhabitant of 
Terceira could remember, when Major 
Mendez (who was as indefatigable as ever 
in his attendance upon the still helpless 
and unconscious Horseley) saw, or thought 
he saw, a slight, barely perceptible move- 
ment ripple over the white, rigid, corpse- 
like face that he had watched so long. 

As he gazed at it with held-in breath 
and straining eyes, the motion came again, 
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and this time it was too plain to be mis- 
taken—a movement not like the spasmodic 
quiver of a nervous convulsion, but rather 
suggesting the gradual stirring of a sleeper 
awakening from a long slumber. 

The old soldier's stout heart throbbed 
as if it would burst from its place. He felt 
that the crisis had come at last, and 
watched, with a strange mingling of 
sickening apprehension and wild, half- 
formed hope, the long-sealed eyes slowly 
open. With what look would they meet 
his gaze? with the vacant stare of hope- 
less idiocy, or the clear glance of reviving 
reason ? 

Slowly and languidly the heavy eyelids 
raised themselves; and, for one moment 
of horrible suspense, Mendez could see 
nothing but soulless blankness in the look 
that met his, and then a faint gleam of 
recognition glimmered in the sunken eyes, 
and a slight movement of the white, 
shrunken lips syllabled to him, in a 
whisper so faint that even is quick ear 
could hardly catch it, one word—his own 
name. 

Then, as if even this trifling effort had 
utterly exhausted him, the sick man closed 
his eyes again, and relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. But that one word was 
enough; and as the Major stole out on 
tiptoe on to the verandah, his gloomy face 
lighted up with a sudden glow of deep 
and heartfelt joy, which fairly trans- 
figured it. 

“His mind is safe, thank God!" he 
muttered to himself again and again, as if 
to impress upon his own mind, by sheer 
force of repetition, the reality of this un- 
hoped-for deliverance. ‘“ He knows me— 
he knows me!” 

And then the iron man's superhuman 
endurance gave way at last, and the first 
tears that he had shed since his childhood 
fell fast from his stern grey eyes. 

But as with Lionel Clover, so with 
Rodrigo Mendez ; as the greater affliction 
faded away the lesser one began to make 
itself felt once more. Now that Horseley 
had recovered consciousness, it could not 
be very long ere he fully regained his 
senses; and, when he did regain them, 
his first inquiry would certainly be for 
Cyril. And what could Mendez answer, 
convinced as he was that the poor boy had 
long since found a grave beneath the 
hungry billows of the Atlantic ? He could 
not lie, and he dared not tell the truth. 
What was he to do? 

To this sorely pressed man the next 
three days were a period of absolute tor- 
ture. He could see by the clearness of 
Sir Reginald’s eyes. and the look with 
which they followed him to and fro, that 
his friend was fully conscious, though still 
too feeble to speak ; and he dreaded every 
moment to hear the sufferer's lips whisper 
the fatal question to which there could be 
no reply. But day after day passed, and 
still it did not come. 

On the fourth morning the Major, 
having snatched a brief interval of repose 
(which he could do with a clear conscience, 
now that Horseley was fairly on the way 
to recovery), was hastening back to his 
post in the sick-room when he was met 
by one of his servants. 

“ A letter, Senhor, for the sick English 
gentleman.” 

Mendez took the letter, and all his pro- 
verbial self-command could not check the 
exclamation of wondeyjng and half-in- 


credulous joy that broke from him as he 
recognised the bold, free handwriting oi 
the lost Cyril—that handwriting which he 
had never expected to see again. 

It was, indeed, the missing boy's journs! 
of his adventurous voyage, which, long 
delayed, and finally sent round by Europe, 
had come to hand at last, just when he 
to whom it was addressed was incapable 
of reading it. 

Trembling with excitement the Major 
tore open the letter—not failing, however. 
in the midst of all his agitation, to take 
note of the various post-marks on. its cover 
—and read it through twice over, hastily 
the first time, and then as carefully as if 
he were learning it by heart. As he did 
so his face presented a picture that would 
have startled anyone who knew hin; 
for never before had the unrevealing 
countenance of the veteran soldier and 
pioneer mirrored such a series of con- 
flicting emotions—blank bewilderment. 
joyful surprise, bitter anger, growing sur 
Picion, ill-concealed anxiety, and honest. 
inanly admiration. 

For each and all of these emotions 
Cyril’s letter gave ample ground, for al- 
though, as will be remembered, it brought 
down the tale of his adventures only as 
far as their first halt to land cargo, and 
although we have seen that the wary boy 
had prudently avoided all mention of his 
own suspicions and the circumstances 
that had aroused them, it was not difficult 
for the veteran Portuguese to fill in, from 
his own personal knowledge, all the gaps 
in the narrative. It had not escaped him 
that the first of its post-marks was Bata- 
bano, a town in the south of Cuba, notorious 
as a perfect nest of smugglers, and of other 
characters more doubtful still; and, coup- 
ling this with some of the facts mentioned 
by Cyril, the shrewd old Major was able 
to make a pretty good guess at the real 
character of the vessel by which the ad- 
venturous lad had been picked up. 

The letter had arrived not a whit to 
soon, for that very evening, the Major. 
while seated by his friend’s bedside as 
usual, saw Horseley’s eyes rove round the 
room as if in quest of something; and 
then, after one or two vain attempts w 
speak, the sick man’s lips whispered 
faintly, “ Cyril?” 

“Not here just now,” replied Mende:. 
in an almost equally low tone ; ‘ but he is 
quite well.” 

And Sir Reginald, apparently satisfied. 
asked no more. 

But though the Major's chief anxiet. 
was thus relieved, he was as much in thi 
dark as ever with regard to a point of n 
small importance -viz. how Cyril hal 
originally got adrift. What might hav 
been thought the most natural explanation 
—that the boy had rashly ventured out ir 
the boat alone, and had been swept out ! 
sea—was not entertained for an instant by 
the staunch old soldier, whose implict 
trust in Cyril’s promise never to do anr- 
thing of the kind was beyond the pow: 
of suspicion to shake. On tho other hand. 
Cyril’s own story gave no hint whatever c! 
foul play—which, indeed, would hai 
seemed to the Major (ignorant as he was 
of the presence of Pedro Martinez in Ter- 
ceira) a purely fanciful and absurd eup- 
position. 

But this missing link in the narrativ: 
was destined to be suddenky supplied is 
a very unlooked-for way. 


About a fortnight after the arrival of 
Cyril's letter at Terceira, Lionel Clover 
(whom his brother's rapid recovery had 
by this time relieved from all anxiety on 
the latter’s account) was just setting off 
for Ponta Delgada one morning, on busi- 
ness connected with the estate, when up 
came a native lad in hot haste with a 
letter for him, which had that moment 
arrived by the mail. 

Lionel, who had been already delayed 
beyond his intended time of starting, 
glanced hastily at the letter, and seeing 
that it came from Terceira and was 
directed in Mendez’s handwriting, con- 
cluded it to be one of the Major’s regular 
bulletins about Horseley’s progress, and 
thrust it unopened into his pocket, to be 
read on the way. But the various 
memoranda connected with his errand 
took so long to examine and to put in 
order, that he was several iniles on the 
road ere he at length found time to open 
his Terceira letter in its turn. 

When he did so, the young man started 
as if he had seen a ghost. And well he 
might, for it contained an exact copy, in 
the Major's writing, of Cyril's journal of 
his eventful voyage. 

As he read, Lionel’s thoughts turned at 
once to Pedro Martinez as the most prob- 
vble cause of the boy’s strange mishap ; 
or, when once made fast us Cyril declared 
t to have been, the boat could hardly 
1ave got loose of itself. On the other 
iand, though Martinez was supposed to 
‘ave gone bick to Terceira, there was no 
etual proof of his having done so, and 
either Cyril nor his uncle (who knew 
im well by sight) had ever seen him 
aere. 

These thoughts, and still more disquiet- 
ig apprehensions of possible danger to 
ir Reginald himself from the presence 
* this crafty and implacable foe in the 
2ighbourhood of the house where he was 
‘ing helpless, haunted Clover all the way 


the town, and were not to be wholly’ 


snished even by the various and engross- 
g cares of the busy hours that followed 
sarrival. He was still brooding over 
em when, having at length got through 
e last of his business calls, he was 
untering leisurely through the town 
ward his hotel about an hour after 
rk. 
The way that he had chosen happened 
lead him past two or three small water- 
le taverns, or, rather, wine-shops, much 
quented by the seamen of the port. 
om these issued the usual discordant 
rsts of drunken merriment, but mingling 
th them: came a sudden clamour of 
zry voices, and then a wild cry of 
felp! help!” followed by ao screain of 
furder !’” 
uionel, who was just passing the door- 
y from which these ominous sounds 
ted, turned and dashed through it like 
vhirlwind, overthrowing by the sheer 
ght of his rush two men who stood in 
way, #8 4 line-of-battle ship in full 
might hurl aside a few light fishing 
ts. 
[e found the keeper of the den and his 
» cowering behind their low counter, 
taking no part in the brawl beyond 
shrill cries which they continued to 
- forth. — At the farther end of the 
ll, dark, filthy room, @ man in sailor 
s, leaning ogainst the wall as if badly 
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hurt, was feebly endeavouring to defend 
himself against two savage-looking fellows 
who were threatening him with uplifted 
knives. 

One of these two was just about to stab 
him in the breast when a smashing blow 
from Lionel beat him down to the earth 
as if crushed by a falling rock. Then, 
clutching the other assailant in his iron 
arms, the young giant hurled him clear 
over the counter, sweeping away in his 
passage half a dozen bottles and glasses, 
amid the fragments of which he and the 
landlord (upon whom he had alighted) 
rolled on the floor together. 

Lionel was now master of the field, for 
the two assailants were effectually dis- 
posed of for the time being, and the two 
men who had been standing near the 
door, cowed by Clover’s prowess, and prob- 
ably startled to find the injured man 
nore seriously hurt than they had sup- 
posed, had sneaked off during the combat. 
But meanwhile the wounded seaman, 
unable to keep his feet any longer, had 
sunk heavily on the ground, staining the 
greasy planks with his blood, which 
flowed freely from a deep stab in the left 
side. 

“Here, you sneaking rogue!” roared 
Lionel to the crouching landlord, who was 
making a show of being too much hurt to 
move ; “come here this moment, and help 
me to look after the man, or I'll call in 
the police, and turn this rat-hole of yours 
inside-out!” 

This last threat was quite enough for 
the worthy landlord, who came shambling 
out at once. His wife followed, and in u 
trice the fallen man was raised from the 
floor and placed on a bench. 

As they laid him upon it, the light of 
the hanging lantern fell full on his hag- 
gard face, and Lionel started as he saw 
that the unknown sailor that he had been 
defending was the one man upon earth 
whom he had most reason to abhor. 

“Pedro Martinez!" shouted he, in a 
voice that made the room ring. 

“Who calls me?” asked the sufferer, 
in a low, broken voice, as he looked 
wildly round him; but his wandering 
gaze suddenly fixed itself on Clover's face 
with a stare of startled recognition. 

“You ? you fought for me?" he gasped ; 
“for me?” 

“Tt’s not our English way to see one 
man set upon by half a dozen,” answered 
Lionel coldly. “Landlord, is there a 
doctor at hand ? Te had better be sent for 
atonce.” 

“No need, Senhor Englishman,” replied 
the host, whose long and varied experience 
of knife-wounds had already told him 
what to expect from the one before him. 
“Tt would be only a putting-up of the bar 
after the thief has got in, for this fellow 
hasn’t got half an hour to live.” 

“Is it mortal, then ? Is there really no 
hope for me?’ moaned the wounded 
ruffian, in a wail of such abject terror 
that the brave Englishman instinctively 
turned away his face from the sickening 
spectacle of this human wolf crouching 
and whining like a beaten cur. 

Then followed a gloomy silence, broken 
at length by Martinez himsclf, who mut- 
tered hoarsely : 

“You might not have been so ready to 
help me, Englishman, if you had known 
that it was I who set adrift that lad of 
yours at ‘l'erceira.”” 
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“I guessed a3 much,” said Lionel 
calmly ; “but, God be praised, he has 
escaped you after all.” 

“Ts he still alive, then?” asked the 
sufferer, with feverish excitement. 

“ Alive and well—we have lately had a 
letter from him.” 

“That's one less to answer for, any- 
how,” muttered the dying wretch, with an 
involuntary shudder. 

For some time after this he seemed to 
be a little quieter, but he soon became 
excited again—lapsed into delirium— 
raved of drowning negroes, floating corpses, 
men stifled in a ship's hold—shrieked 
that they were chaining him to a dead 
body, and expired in o frantic effort to 
break his fancied bonds. 

“Death pays all our debts—but may 
God forgive him!” said the young English- 
man, as he turned away from the frightful 
scene, sad and sick at heart. ‘‘ Now that 
this poor wretch has been removed from 
our path, as well as his accomplice 
Machico, I think we may fairly consider 
the worst of our troubles to be over.” 

So spoke Lionel Clover, and so he 
thought; but he was forced to own him- 
self mistaken on his return to Casa 
Grande upon the following day, when 
Senhor Do Monte met him with a face 
which showed that some new and start- 
ling event must have occurred in the 
interval, and handed to him, with an air 
of visible agitation, a prim, official letter 
from a well-known legal firm in Lisbon, 
setting forth, in stiff, technical phraseology, 
a formal notice to the effect that Senhor 
José da Espingarda, of Praia Verde, 
Madeira, claimant of the estate of Casa 
Grande in right of his late father's will 
(on the demise of his elder brother, Gonzalo 
Mendez da Espingarda), had had his claim 
allowed by the courts of Portugal, and 
would shortly present himself at Furnas 
to assume his rights. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘gE weeks slipped away, and the Triple 
Alliance soon got over their new-boy 
trials, and began to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of Ronleigh College boys. They 
wrote letters to Miss Eleanor and their former 
schoolfellows, and received in reply the latest 
news from The Birches. 

“The Philistines are quite friendly now,” 
wrote Acton—‘‘we had a match against 
them last week on their ground, and they gave 
ustea after. It's awfully slow—lI almost wish 
that chap Noaks was back.” 

“$o do I,” added Diggory, as he finished 
the sentence; ‘we could very well spare 
him.” 

“ Oh! he’sall right,” answered Jack Vance; 
“ that row’s blown over now. As long as we 
leave him alone he won't interfere with 
us.” 

“Won't he!” returned the other ; “ you take 
my word for it, he hasn't forgotten what you 
said about his father, and he’s only waiting 
for achance to pay us out. Whenever I go 
near him, he looks as black as ink.” 

It was customary at Ronleigh to have what 
was called a half-term holiday. This was 
usually given on a Monday, to enable those 
boys who lived within a short distance of the 
school to spend the week end at home ; while, 
in the winter or spring terms, the boarders, 
who remained at the school, usually devoted 
the greater portion of the day to a paper- 
chase. 

“T shall go home,” said Jack Vance to his 
two chums; “ Todderton’s only about half an 
hour's ride from here on the railway—and I 
say, I’ve got a grand idea: I’m going to write 
and get my mater to invite you fellows to 
come too! It would be jolly to have a meet- 
ing there of the Triple Alliance, and I’m sure 
old Denson would let you go if we came back 
on Monday night.” 

Both Mugford and Diggory were charmed 
with the idea. ‘ But d’you really think your 
mater would have us?”’ they asked. 

“ Of course she will if Lask her,” answered 
Jack, and straightway sat down to write the 
letter. 

By Wednesday evening, everything. inelud- 
ing the formal invitation and the Doctor's 
permission to accept the same, had been 
obtained ; and for the two following days the 
Triple Alliance could talk or think of little 
else besides their projected excursion. At 
length Saturday came,and as soon as morning 
school was over, they rushed upstairs to 
change into their best clothes: and having 
crammed their night-shirts, brushes, and 
combs, ete., into a hand-bag, hurried off to the 
railway station, in order that they might. as 
Jack put it, * be home in time for dinner.” 

Just as they were getting into the train, 
who should come out of the booking-ottice 
but young Noaks. 

“Hallo!” said Jack; “he must be going 
home too; I hope he won't come in here.” 

The new-comer, however, had no intention 
of making another attempt to force his society 
on the Triple Alliance —he passed them with 
n surly nod, and entered a compartment at 
the other end of the train. 

Jack Vance lived in the suburbs of Todder- 
ton, about twenty minutes’ walk from the 
railway ; but forall that, he managed to carry 
out his intention of being home in time for 
dinner ; and the three boys, after receiving a 
hearty welcome, were soon seated down toa 
repast which came very acceptable after 
ks of school fare. 
said Mr. Vance, “ you know that 
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house that was to let just on the other side 
of the ‘Hermitage’? Who d’you think’s 
taken it?” 

“I don’t know, Father.” 

“Why that man Simpsox, the uncle of 

your friend what’s-his-name.” 
‘He isn’t my friend,” answered Jack. 
“You mean Noaks; fancy his coming to live 
s0 near to us asthat! We saw him in the 
train just now—he’s here for the holiday.” 

“T ought to tell you,” continued Mr. Vance, 
turning to Diggory, “that our next-door 
neighbour is called the ‘Hermit.’ He's a 
queer old fellow, who lives by himself, and 
never makes friends or speaks to anyone. 
He’s supposed to be very clever, and I’ve 
heard it said that he’s got a very valuable 
collection of coins, and is quite an authority 
on the subject ; it’s one of his hobbies.” 

“I suppose,” said Mugford thoughtfully, 
“that as he’s a hermit, that’s why his place 
is called the ‘ Hermitage.’” 

“Well done, Mug!” said Jack, speaking 
with his mouth pretty full; “you're getting 
quite sharp.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” continued Mr. Vance, 
laughing. ‘“ The old man’s away from home 
just now; he was suffering from rheumatism 
very badly, and the doctor ordered him to a 
course of treatment at some baths.” 

The conversation turned on other topics, 
and when, at length, they rose from the 
table, Jack proposed a stroll round the garden. 

There were many things to sce—some pet 
rabbits, a swing, and an old summer-house, 
which Jack, being, we should say, of a de- 
cidedly nautical turn of mind, had turned 
into a sort of miniature shipbuilding yard 
for the construction of model vessels; 
though at present the chief use to which 
the place seemed to have been put was for 
the production of a great amount of chips and 
shavings. 

“T say,” exclaimed the owner, after he and 
his friends had amused themselves for some 
time boring holes in the door with a brace, 
“know what we'll do—let’s go over and 
explore the ‘ Hermitage’!” 

Anything with a spice of excitement in it 
was meat and drink to Diggory. Heimme- 
diately seconded the proposition, and Mugford, 
after a moment's hesitation, agreed to join 
his companions in the enterprise. 

They strolled off down the path, and soon 
reached a long stretch of brick wall, the top 
of which was thickly covered with fragments 
of broken bottles. 

“There's a place down at the other end 
where we can get over,” said Jack. “I 
smashed the glass with a hammer, because I 
lost a ball and had to climb over and get it, 
one day last holidays.” 

The * Hermitage” was surrounded on all 
sides by a thick mass of shrubs and trees, 
through which, a moment later, the Triple 
Alliance were cautiously threading their way. 
Emerging from the bushes, they found them- 
selves standing on a gravel path, green with 
moss and weeds, which ran round the house— 
& queer, dilapidated-looking building, which 
seemed sadly in want of repair; the plaster 
was cracked and discoloured, while the doors 
and windows had long stood in need of a 
fresh coating of paint. 

“Tsay,” whispered Mugford, “ hadn’t we 
better go back ?—what if the old chap’s at 
home!” 

“Oh, it’s all right, there’s nobody about,” 
answered Jack ; “ let's go on and see what the 
place is reaily like.” 


They tip-toed round the building; it wis 
evidently unoccupied, though the delightl- 
sense of uncertainty that at any momei 
some one might pounce out upon them.:: 
walk down the drive, made the questionsd.: 
adventure very charming. ~ 

“Have you ever been inside?” asked 
Diggory. 

“No, rather not; I don’t think anyone bs 
except the doctor, and an old woman vi 
comes in to do the house-work.” 

“Well, then, I’m going in,” answer: 
Diggory, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Goon! Why, you might be had op! 


” house-breaking !” 


“Rubbish! I’m not going to steal any. 
thing. Here, Mug, lend me your knife a 
minute.” 

“I don’t believe this one’s fastened,” b: 
continued, walking up to one of the windos: 
—‘no it isn’t—bother! I’m awfully sor, 
Mugford.”” 

Using the big blade of the clasp-knife s: 3 
lever, Diggory had just succeeded in raisit: 
the sash the fraction of an inch, when +: 
steel suddenly snapped off short at 1: 
handle. 

“Qh, never mind,” said the owner ; “les 
go back now. What if we’re seen!” 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that,” answered Js:i. 
who was always infected with the adventur: 
spirit of his chum; “‘ go on, Diggy; 'llcc= 
too.” | 

By inserting their fingers in the aperto: 
the boys had no difficulty in raising the s: 
and a few seconds later Diggory mous 
the ledge and scrambled through the wind 

“Come on,” he said, ‘* the coast’s 
clear.” 

Jack Vance joined him immediately, 
Mugford, not wishing to be left alone out: 
was not long in making up his mind to fo « 
his companions. 

The room in which the three boys fo--: 
themselves was evidently a library, or 
Bookshelves, and cupboards with glass de: 
containing geological and other specim 
occupied much of the wall space, while ix : 
centre of the floor stood a large writing-i:i:- 
covered with a miscellaneous collection - 
pens, ink-pots, bundles of papers, ani + 
polished mahogany box which could easis‘« 
recognised as & microscope Case. 

The intruders stood for a few mom: 
gazing round in silence. The place did 
look very interesting, and smelt rather <i 
and mouldy. 

“I say,” exclaimed Jack Vance. “look the: 
he don’t seem very careful how he leave: : 
things when he goes away.”’ 

As he spoke he pointed across to < 
opposite side of the room, where, betweet '- 
bookcases, an iron safe had been let inte 
wall. The heavy door was standing half 
while the floor beneath was strewn 
quantity of shallow wooden trays lined +2 
green baize. 

“Old bachelors are always untidy.” 
marked Diggory; ‘‘let’s see where thi: 
leads to.” He turned the handle as bv 
and walked out into a gloomy little hal! 4+: 
with cold, bare flagstones, which caused ' 
footsteps to waken mournful echoes in ~ 
empty house. 

“T say, you fellows, don’t let's go 
farther,” murmured Mugford, “‘ we've ~ 
enough now; suppose the old chap came | 
and ——” 

He never reached the end of the s 
for Diggory sutidenly raised his h: 
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claiming in a whisper, “Hark! what was 
that?” 

The loud ticking of Mugford’s old turnip of 
& watch was distinctly audible in the silence 
which followed. 

“What is it. Diggy? What —” 

“Hark! ‘here it is again—listen. 

The suspense became awful. At length 
Diggory dropped his hand. “ Didn’t you hear 
footsteps?” he asked. “I’m certain there's 
some one walking about on the gravel path.” 

“We shall be caught,” whimpered Mugford. 
“TI knew we should—what can we do ?” 

“Bolt!” answered Diggory, and began 
tip-toeing back towards the library door. 
“ Stay here half a‘ jiffy,’ ” he added—* I'll yo 
and reconnoitre.”” 

Ages seemed to pass while Jack Vance and 
Mugford stood in the dark passage awaiting 
their companion’s return. At length the door 
was pushed softly open. 

“ Tt’sall right; there's noone there —I must 
have been mistaken. Come along.” 

In a very short time the Triple Alliance 
were once more outside the “ Hermitage.” 
Diggory lingered for a moment to close the 
window, and then followed his companions 
through the shrubs and over the wall. 

“ You are a great ass, Diggy, to go giving 
us a start like that,” said Jack, as they paused 
for a moment to take breath before returning 
to the house. 

“Well, I could have sworn I heard the 
gravel crunch as if some one was walking on 
it,” returned the other. “ Ishould think the 
place must be haunted.” 

A good tea, with all kinds of nice things 
on the table, soon revived the boys from the 
trifling shock which their nerves had sus- 
tained, and by the end of the evening their 
adventure was well-nigh forgotten. They 
were destined, however, to remember it for 
many a long day to come, and before many 
hours had passed they were heartily wishing 
that they had never set foot inside the 
“ Hermitage,” but kept on their own side of the 
wall. 

The party were seated at supper on Sunday 
evening, when a servant entered the room, 
and addressing her master, said, “If you 
please, sir, there’s @ policeman called to see 

rou.” 

Jack’s father rose from his chair, remarking, 
in a jocular manner, * I expect it’s one of you 
young gentlemen he's come after.” 

The meal was nearly over when Mr. Vance 
returned and reseated himself at the table. 

“Did either of you hear the dog bark last 
night ?” he asked. 

“No—why ?” 

“Why, because old Fossberry’s house has 
been broken into, and they think the thieves 
must have come through our garden; there 
were some foot-marks in the shrubbery just 
on the other side of the wall.” 

The hearts of the Triple Alliance seemed 
to jump into their throats, and their mouths 
grew dry and parched. Jack stared at 
Mugford, and Mugford stared at Diggory, but 
neither of them spoke. 

“It seems,” continued Mr. Vance, not 
noticing the effect which his first announce- 
ment had produced on at least three of his 
hearers, “ that the old woman who looks after 
the house went there this morning, and found 
that the iron safe in which the old chap keeps 
his coins had been opened, and the whole 
collection removed. The only trace of the 
thieves that the police have been able to 
discover is the broken blade of a clasp-knife, 
which was on a flower-bed near the window. 

“ What will they get if they are caught?” 
asked Jack faintly. 

“Oh, penal servitude, I suppose—it’s a 
serious business, house-breaking.”’ 

“ How quiet you boys are!” said Mrs. Vance, 
@ short time later ; “ I think you must be tired. 
Wouldn't you like te go to bed?” 
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The three friends were only too glad to 
avail themselves of this excuse for getting 
away into some place where they could 
indulge in a little private conversation. 
Diggory and Mugford slept together in the 
same room; Jack followed them in and 
closed the door. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “we're in a nice 
mess.” 

“But we didn’t steal the coins,” 
Mugford. 

“Of course we didn’t; the safe had been 
robbed before we went there —but it looks as 
if we'd done it; and if they find out we got 
into the house I don’t see how we’re going to 
prove that we're innocent.” 

There was a short silence; then Diggory 
spoke. 

“Look here, Jack, I was the one who pro- 
posed going inside the place—shall I tell your 
Guv'nor ?” 

“ Well, I wasthinkingof doing that myself, 
only I don’t see what good it can do. If we 
tell him he’ll be bound to tell the police, to 
explain about those footmarks, and when it 
comes out that we got into the house I 
should think we are pretty certain to be 
charged with having stolen the coins. I 
think the best thing will be to keep it dark ; 
we didn’t crib the things, and the thieves are 
sure to be caught in time.” 

Even after Jack had retired to his own 
room, Diggory and Mugford lay awake for 
hours discussing the situation ; and when at 
length they did fall asleep, it was only to 
dream of being chased by the “ Hermit ” and 
a swarm of long-legged policemen, who 
forced their way into the Third-Form class- 
room at Ronleigh, and handcuffed the 
unfortunate trio in the very bosom of the 
“ Happy Family.” 

The following morning was spent in visit- 
ing such parts of the town of Todderton as 
were worth seeing. 

“Upon my word,” said Jack, ‘I feel 
funky to show my nose outside our gate, 
just as if I really had prigged those wretched 
coins. I shan’t be at all sorry this evening 
to get back to Ronleigh. It’s all in the 
paper this morning; it mentions the foot- 
marks, and the knife-blade, and says that as 
yet the police have not been able to discover 
any further traces of the robbers.” 

The conditions on which the half-term 
holiday was granted required every boy 
to return to school on the Monday evening, 
and accordingly, about seven o’clock, the 
Triple Alliance found themselves once more 
on their way to the railway-station. They 
took their seats, and had hardly done so 
when young Noaks entered the compartment. 

“Hallo, you fellows!'’ he exclaimed, 
“didn’t you hear me whistle ? I was stand- 
ing over there by the bookstall.” 

Regarding this as an overture of friendship 
after their recent encounter, Jack Vance 
replied in an equally amicable manner, and 
after a few common-place remarks the party 
relapsed into silence. At Chatton, the 
station before Ronleigh, a man, who had so 
far travelled with them, got out, and the four 
boys were left alone. Hardly had the train 
started again, when Noaks put down his 
paper, and turning to his companions, said— 

“That’s a rum business about that old 
chap’s house being robbed, isn’t it?” 

Something in the speaker’s look, and in 
the tone of his voice, caused the three 
listeners to experience an unpleasant 
quickening of their pulses. 

“Yes,” answered Diggory, with a well- 
assumed air of indifference. “I suppose 
they’ll catch the thieves in time.” 

“I suppose so,” returned the other— 
“especially if they find the chap who owns 
that knife with the broken blade.” 

The malignant look with which these words 
was accompanied showed at once that the 


said 


speaker meant mischief. The three friends 
looked at each other in horrified amazement 
Could it be possible that their visit to the 
“ Hermitage” had already been discovered ? 

Noaks watched their faces for a moment, 
evidently well pleased with the effect which 
his remark had produced ; then he burst out 
laughing. 

“Look here,” he continued, producing 
from his pocket a buck-handled clasp-knife; 
“I wonder if that’s anything like it; I sce 
the big blade’s broken.” 

The Triple Alliance recognised it in s 
moment as one of the articles that had been 
rescued from Mugford’s sale at The Birches— 
in fact, the owner's name appeared plainly 
engraved on the small brass plate. 

Diggory was the first to find his tongue. 

“What d’you mean? We didn't steal the 
coins!” 

“My dear fellow, I never said you did. I 
only know that on Saturday I was lookin; 
over our wall, through an opening ther 
happens to be in the shrubs, and saw you 
fellows climbing out of the oldchap’s window: 
and after you'd gone I noticed something 
lying in the path, and I hopped over, and 
picked up this knife.” 

“Give it here—it’s mine,” said Mugford, 
holding out his hand. 

““No fear,” answered the other, calmly 
returning the piece of lost property to his own 

cket. ‘In this case finding's keeping: 

sides, I’m not sure if I couldn’t get a reward 
for this if I sent it to the right place.” 

The train began to slacken speed as it 
approached Ronleigh station. 

“ Look here, Noaks,” cried Jack Vance, ina 
fit of desperation, “‘ what are you going todo? 
You know very well we are not thieves.” 

“I don’t know anything of the sort,” re- 
turned the tormentor, standing up to take his 
bag off the rack; “all I know is just what 
Tve told you. See here, Mr. Vance,” he 
continued, rounding on Jack with a sudden 
snarl, “you were good enough some little 
time ago to make some very caddish remarks 
about my father—in the future you'd better 
keep your mouth shut. I owe all three of you 
a dressing down for things that happened at 
Chatford, and now you'd better mind your 
P’s and Q’s if you don’t want to be hauled up 
for house-breaking.” 

With this parting threat the ex-Philistine 
leftthe carriage. Mugford, Jack, and Diggory 
gazed at each other for a moment with any- 
thing but a happy look on their faces. One 
after another they slowly gathered up their 
things, and stepped out on to the platform. 
Hardly had they done so when they heard 
their names called, and turning round beheld 
the small figure of “ Rats” rushing forward 
to meet them. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, “‘ old Ally sent me 
down to get a paper, and I thought you'd come 
by this train. I say, there’s a fine row on 
up at the school—such a lark—I’ll tell you 
about it as we go along.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BOYHOOD OF FLAXMAN. 
(For Mustration, see p. 505.) 


father of Flaxman, perhaps England's 

greatest sculptor, kept a shop for the 
sale of plaster casts. Young Flaxman in his 
boyhood suffered from continual ill-health. 
and used to pass his time in drawing from 
the figures in the shop. He thus laid the 
foundation for his future greatness. He was 
born in 1755, elected Bs. in 1800, and died 
in 1826. 


ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; 


is Fr ever you looked into one of the enormous 

furnaces at an ore-smelting foundry, and 
saw the flames leap about in a white heat as 
if struggling to break loose from the boundary 
which restrains them, you will have some 
dea of what a bush fire is like when it has 
well started in one of the dense pine-forests. 

“If there is a gale blowing, as there was at 
she time I am to tell you about, the fire leaps 
‘rom tree to tree at an enormous rate, 
ravelling with the wind at perhaps thirty or 
‘orty miles an hour. 

“It is never much good trying to find out 
iow the fire started. It may have been 
cident, or lightning, or carelessness. It is 
iearcely possible to trace such a fatality to its 
source. I wish the laws were more stringent, 
‘o as to save our forests, which are withering 
refore the fire-fiend in a deplorable 
manner.” 

“The moral comes at the tail end of o 
tory,’’ said Caryll, with a smile. 

“All right. I’ll not give you any more 
norals in the wrong place. Well, one morn- 
ng when I was lumbering, as I told you, the 
varning cry rang through our camp: ‘Fire! 
fire!’ 

“You may be sure we dropped everything 
.t that call, and a glance showed us the blaze 
‘oming at terrific speed, for the wind was 
resh. 

“« We could soon hear the roar and the crash 
ind the splitting of trees, and could feel the 
1ot_breeze that heralded the fire. No time in 
uch circumstances to think of anything but 
ne’s skin, boys. We did not wait to gather 
p any of our belongings, but each man fled 
o find shelter and save his life if possible. 

“‘ Before the blaze reached our camp, a 
allow Ross and I managed to gain a dried-up 
rell about forty feet deep, into which we 
»wered ourselves by the windlass that had 
een left at the top, with a bucket attached. 

«« And we were not a minute too soon. 

«* No sooner had we reached the bottom, 
aan we saw a sheet of flame blaze across the 
‘ell-mouth high overhead. It swept over 
ae shatt like waves of molten metal and with 

roar like thunder, while some small pieces 
f burning wood were precipitated down upon 


s. 

«* We covered our heads with our jackets for 

minute or two, stamping out the burning 
rands as they fell, when suddenly Ross 
ried out: 

«<¢The windlass is on fire, Frank! We're 
one for!’ 

«* I looked up, and, to my horror, I saw that 
ie dried-up framework of the old windlass 
ad been caught by the flames. In a short 
moe our only hope of life would be lost, and, 

we were not killed by falling spars, we 
ould starve in a trap from which there would 
= no possible exit once the. windlass was 
urned. 

««A moment served to enable me to under- 
sand the situation in all its terrible details, 
ad, without further thought, I leaped for the 
ype by which we had descended, and 
>mmmenced wildly to climb up hand over 
and. 

«It was tough work, and when I had 
sacched_ about half way I twisted the rope 
round my foot, and paused for o short 
reathing space. 

«Then I felt the rope sway a little, and I 
»oked up to see that the fire had caught hold 
& all the supports, and that the windlass 
could give way in less than no time. 

“All strength left me for ao moment—it 
2emed an hour, but could not have been more 
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CHAPTER XI.—BURNED OUT. 


than a few seconds—and then Icameto myself, 
and resumed the desperate struggle to reach 
the summit, thinking it would be better to die 
fighting the flames than to perish slowly at 
the bottom of that hideous shaft. 

“Only some four or five yards more and I 
would be out of it, but with every movement 
of my body the windlass swayed and creaked 
ominously, making my position ever the more 
perilous. 

“ At last I reached the mouth of the well ; 
but as I set my feet on the hot, charred earth 
the windlass dropped behind me with a crash 
into the pit, while Isank nerveless and stunned 
to the ground. 

“T must have lain there some hours, for 
when I revived it was quite dark, and a heavy 
rain-storm was falling. It took me quite a 
little while to collect my wits, but very soon I 
remembered the blazing wood that had fallen 
into the shaft, and I thought that for certain 
my companion Ross must have been killed. 
I felt a bit vexed with myself for having 
scooted up as I did without lending him a 
hand in any way ; but in such circumstances 
one has not time for much beyond the 
instinctive effort to save one’s life. 

“T crawled to the well-mouth and peered 
down into the darkness. 

“«*Ross, are you there? Are you hurt?’ 
I cried, and to my great joy he answered quite 
clearly : ‘No, not much hurt; a bit burned, of 
course. Can you help me out of this hole?’ 

“Thad never much cared for Ross. He was 
not one of my sort—a rough, uneducated chap, 
with an inordinate love of fire-water; but 
human life is always to be valued, and I was 
glad as can be when I heard him say that. 
So I called back: 

«Glad to hear you’re no worse. Have a 
little patience, and I’ll help you somehow.’ 

“ Then I crawled to the riverside as well as 
my stiffened limbs would allow. ThereI found, 
as I had hoped, that the fire had not reached 
the outer rafts which we had got ready the 
day before, intending to float them down to 
the mills. Everything else lay in charred 
fragments except the trunks of large trees, 
and these stood up gaunt, stripped of branches 
and foliage, like the ghosts of their former 
selves. 

“Not a living creature was to be seen, but 
the charred remains of human bodies told 
enough of what had been the result of that 
awful visitation. I shall never forget that 
scene of utter desolation. The rain was 
literally pouring in streams, and I was never 
so thankful in my life for a flood as I was 
then. 

“I was greatly relieved to find the rafts 
still there, for I knew that on one of them a 
coil of rope was lying, which I had placedthere 
in case of necessity on the road down.” 

Jim looked inquiringly here, and Rodgers 
added : “ You understand, some of the lumber- 
men always go down with, or I should say on, 
the log-rafts. 

“Well, I found the rope where I had put it 
on the previous day, and I quickly returned 
with it to the old well. Some of the stakes 
upon which the windlass had been raised 
still had their roots stuck fast by the mouth 
of the shaft, and to one of these small stumps 
Isecured an end of the rope, lowering the other 
end to Ross. 

“He was not dangerously hurt, though 
severely scorched on face and neck, so that I 
scarcely recognised him when at last he 
climbed up and stood beside me. And what 
do you think the poor chap said first?” 


“Can’timagine,” answered Caryll promptly. 
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TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


“ Thanked you, of course,” Jim added. 

“Wrong, boys. This was it; ‘That wasa 
pretty near shave, Rodgers!’” 

“An uncommon near shave, Rodgers,” 
remarked a voice from the other room, and, 
as all three jumped up, the door opened and 
out staggered their patient, with a blanket 
hugged around him, and his eyes full of 
the wandering fire of delirium. 

“T heard you, Rodgers! Is the fire out? 
Ain’t there a place anywheres left for us to 
shelter in? What on earth are we to do? 
Can’t go down that beastly old well again—no, 
not for nothing. It’s choked full of rattlers 
and cayotes. And the old shak is in tinder- 
wood too, and the rain—my! how it comes 
down ; and the snow—I’ll be smothered in a 
moment!” 

He flung the blanket from him and glared 
around, shouting: 

“Can’t you help me, Rodgers? I didn’t 
raise the fire. My confounded carelessness ? 
No, it was the drink did it. Say, Rodgers, 
can’t we get on the raft and float down to the 
mills? But then there’s the snow! How it 
blinds and smothers me, and not a house for 
miles!” 

“It's Ross, as Mive!” exclaimed Rodgers. 

“Man,” he added, going up to the poor 
wretch and wrapping the blanket around the 
shivering body; “see, I’ve got you all sufe 
in my house. Don’t worry, but get to bed at 
once, Ross.” 

“Bed?” and he put his hand to his head ; 
“ a snowdrift you mean. The bottom of an 
old well, with flames for blankets, and rattle- 
snakes!” 

“Come,” said Caryll, laying his hand with 
a firm though kind pressure on the man’s 
shoulder and using the tone of authority 
which doctors adopt with much effect. 
“Ccme, you must go to bed and rest. 
You've been drinking and got into a mess and 
don’t know where you are; but I assure you 
that you are quite safe here. You must rest 
now, and after that you will be all right.” 

Ross at once obeyed the word of command, 
and let himself be put to bed again, where he 
once more fell into troubled sleep. 

“How strange that your old companion 
should have turned up here!” remarked Caryll 
as they watched by the sleeper. 

“ Strange ?”’ Rodgers murmured. ‘ Not so 
strange as it may seem. Nothing surprises 
me now, for I know that an overruling Power 
guides everything to fit His own purpose. 
‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.’ For some wise 
purpose Ross has been sent here.” 

Such speech was so unlike the rancher’s 
usual mode of talk that his guests were 
profoundly impressed, and did not hazard any 
farther remarks on the matter. 

They watched by the sick man in turns, 
while the others employed the time reading ; 
for Rodgers had a small shelf of well-selected 
volumes in his shak. 

Towards the afternoon Ross awoke quite 
collected, and, though weak, was able to get 
up and share the evening meal which the host 
had prepared with an express thought for the 
invalid ; for there was strong soup and a milk 
pudding, in addition to the bacon, potatoes, 
and other solids. 

Ross was ill at ease and spoke little, and 
Rodgers was more thoughtful and silent than 
usual. 

Presently Jim’s curiosity got the better of 
everything else, and he as!:cd : 

“How did you come to be out in the 
blizzard?” 
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“Burned out,” was the laconic reply. 

« Burned out of where?” the boy inquired 
again. 

“‘ Kearn’s shak.” 

“Ah!” Caryll said ; “now I begin to under- 
stand. Sam told me Kearns had gone off 
after some money left him in the old country, 
and that his cousin had come over to take 
over the farm for a year or two: are you the 
cousin?” 

“ Just so.” 

“But,” Rodgers interrupted, “ the cousin’s 
name was also Kearns. I knew Kearns a 
little ; his farm is five miles from here.” 

“I'm Joseph Kearns, anyway,” said Ross, 
hanging his head and glancing pointedly at 
his host. ‘I guess a man may sometimestind 
it convenient to have one name, sometimes 
another. You knew me as Ross, but you 
needn’t stick to that. It don’t have much 
pleasantness sticking to it, the name Ross 
don’t, and that you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Rodgers very sadly. 

“Were you alone in your shanty?” Jim 
asked. 

“Who would be with me, think you, lad? 
Yes, I was alone. I had not been in the place 
more nor two months, and neebors hadn’t 
been invited to call, nor had I been to visit 
them! No! A jar of good liquor is the best 
friend I’ve got left—leastways was,” and here 
he looked round the table and finally at 
Rodgers, adding: ‘“ You hgve thought the 
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same thing afore now. A drop of good grog 
puts life intoa man. Haven’t you a drop by 
you?” 

“No, and it never shall be seen in my house 
with my consent!’ answered Rodgers 
sternly, and Ri aid no more. 

“ We want to know,’ Caryll here struck in, 
“what happened at Kearn’s farm.” 

“Happened ! Why, I told you all I know 
about it. I was in bed; woke up to find the 
roof ablaze over me, wall falling in at the 
foot of my bed. Out I jumps with next to 
nothing on—thought I was down the old well 
again. Madea rush for the door, heard every- 
thing go crash, roar, hiss, split ahind me. 
Tumbled into the snow, and when I come 
wide awakeeverything I possessed was flaming 
in the middle of a howling blizzard. Couldn't 
have saved a thing nohow. Don’t know what 
happened after that. [havea kind of rekillec- 
tion of remembering the way this place lay 
from mine and thinking I'd try for it. But 
how I came I haven’t the ghost of a know 
consarning that.” 

They told him how they had heard his 
cries and how Rodgers had risked his life to 
save him. Ross turned a grateful look on 
the rancher, and said : 

“‘ I was never up to your mark, or the sort 
that a gentleman born chooses for a pal, but 
I'll say this—you've been good to me, and 
what heart is left I'd give to pay you 
back.” 


(To be continued.) 


Rodgers nodded but did not speak, and 
Caryll asked ; 

“I suppose you have friends you can goto?’ 

“Friends, say you? Narey a friend. My 
cousin is off to England, said I might make 
what I could of his quarter section and the 
pig-sty he called a house. But he dont 
want to hear more of me, like most others 
who come across me. I’ve been a black 
sheep, and will be one to the end. Nobodr 
wants my like, nobody oares to be my 
friend.” 

“One man does,”’ said Rodgers. “I knov 
what it is to be friendless and penniless, and 
to be left to one’s self as far as human 
sympathy is concerned. I've had a Friend 
who has helped me to retrieve, and I do n« 
doubt He has sent you this way that I might 
be of service to you. In God's name I bid 
you welcome to share my home till bet 
days dawn, and your feet are firmly unde: 
you, when you can work for yourself.” 

“I’m not worth your looking after—that: 
a fact, Rodgers,” the other muttered brokenl. 
“I’m a poor creature, done for with drin 
and what not ; but if you’ll let me stick here 
a bit, I’ll not lie idle on your hands. I'llty 
to earn my grub and bed, I will!” And he 
feebly strove to pull himself together and look 
as if he meant what he said. 

“ That’s all right,” said Rodgers cheerfally; 
“Tl set you up, and you shall stay he 
meanwhile.” 
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TRAINING FOR STRENGTH AND GROWTH. 


I NeveR met areal boy yet who did not wish 

to grow up strong, tall, fresh, healthy, 
and happy. I really needn’t have written 
that word “ happy,” because no boy or man 
either should be otherwise than happy if he 
has health, a good conscience, and a good 
constitution. 

The great Emerson, of whom you must all 
have read, was farfrom robust, else he would 
not have given vent to the following sentence, 
which has aring of real sorrow init: “ Give 
me but health and a day,” he cried, “ and I 
will make the pomp of emperors seem but 
folly.” 

We often in the country see people 
coming from fétes and fairs in their dog- 
carts and phaetuns, singing aloud, and ap- 
parently exceedingly joyful. But this is not 
true happiness. They have looked upon the 
wine when it was red. At the end of my old 
Scotch Bible (pocket edition), which, like a 
far greater Gordon than I can ever hope to be— 
namely, the Christian soldier who was slain 
at Khartoum—I have carried all over the 
world—in that Book, I say, and among the 
hymns at the end, a well-known text is para- 
phrased thus: 


“Long hath the night of sorrow reigned, 
‘The dawn shall bring us light.” 


Well, as regards those hilarious folks coming 
home from the fairs, the sentence may be 
reversed and run thus: “ Maudlin joy may 
continue for a night, but sorrow cometh in 
the morning.” 

It is generally believed in drinking circles 
that temperance people cannot be really 
happy. This is a huge mistake. Though, 
mind you, I don’t want to preach a sermon 
to you, here is a rather amusing anecdote 
I should like to tell. I think it was the 
celebrated Doctor of Divinity, Norman Mc 
Leod, who with some friends had been out 
all day among the Scottish mountains, and 


question. 
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returned to the inn hungry, and sat up till 
two o'clock laughing loudly and talking. A 
traveller occupied a bedroom upstairs. Next 
morning said the traveller to the landlord : 

“A pretty hot lot you had here last night ; 
I wonder how many bottles of grog they 
drank?” 

“Hush! Hush!” cried the landlord; 
“that was the famous Norman Mcleod and 
other good men almost equally well-known. 
They were very happy, but they had nothing 
stronger than tea and fresh herrings.” 

That commercial traveller held up his 
hands in amazement. “Happy!” he said. 
“ Tea and herrings! My conscience! What 
would they have been like if they had 
* pree’d the mountain dew ’ (drank whisky) ?”’ 

Well, this preface of mine has a moral to 
it, and it is this: no young fellow who is not 
strictly temperate need ever try to get into 
anything like good form. I am talking now 
to young men rather than mere boys, for I 
know that few of our readers desert the parent 
nest—that is, the “B.O.P.” you know— 
until they are considerably over twenty. 


I, Well, now, in training, temperance 
ecores first. But in what does this temper- 
ance consist? Not alone in abstinence from 
intoxicants, I assure you. To get into 
proper form one must not eat heavily, he 
‘ought not to smoke, and he must learn to 
keep his temper. Even in exercise he must 
be temperate, but I’ll tell you about that 
presently. 


Il. I must say a word about smoking. Of 
‘course, some boys have worse sins than 
smoking to account for. These we leave 
severely out of reckoning, just now. Young 
‘smokers will never be real solid-hearted men. 
I assure you, lads, that smoking is com- 
pletely antagonistic to any hopes of good 
training. And why? An easily answered 
You know the heart is a muscle 


.. mine, who felt himself inclining to embos 


just as your biceps is, and it ought to be 
as hard and firm as a turkey’s gizzard. 
In good health it is very thick and solid 
But tobacco is a depressant, and if the habi: 
of smoking is indulged in by mere boys, the 
heart becomes soft and flabby, and very ofto 
distended, so that it cannot do its duty well. 
and pump out enough good blood to sustaiz 
the muscles of the body and all its wondrous 
internal organs. 

How, then, can you ever get into form if 
you smoke ? and how can you expect to 
tall and strong at the same time? Some 
who smoke do run up in height, but if not 
thin as a hop-pole they have no more sta? 
or stamina than a sucking Chinaman 
These Chinamen, by the way, smoke opium, 
which we in this country do not; they loot. 
asa rule, as if you could blow them ore 
with a breath from your mouth. 

In fact, one of our Jacks once, when oi 
shore, made a wager with a messmate—it 
was only an ounce of nigger-head—that be 
could blow over a Chinaman. And he did. 

Promise not to laugh, and I'll tell yor 
now he did it. Jack got a» Chinaman right 
in front of him, and pretended to be ver 
friendly, talking away in “ pigeon English.” 

Suddenly Jack distended his cheeks. 

“Poof!” And that slant-eyed Oelestis! 
started back with such celerity that, his heels 
catching a turf, he tumbled on his bec 
with his legs in the air. Kverybody smiled 
aloud except John Chinaman. Jobe 
gathered himself up, and ran like a sheep 
while Jack quietly pocketed his baccy. 


Ill. Food in training. — Old-fashion=! 
trainers used to make a terrible fuss ov 
this, and this very worry must have tende! 
to keep back the formation of muscle, eté? 
if it did keep down the fat. Mind yoo this 
boys, that no amount of exercise will redoe 
fat if the diet be not regulated. A friend « 
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point, got a cycle and a cyclometer, and used 
to tap] away and away all over the country, 
but the more he rode the fatter he grew, till 
I regulated his diet, somewhat on the 
Banting principle. Then the fat began to take 
a back seat, and the muscle came to the front. 

You have noticed a piece of boiled 
pork, I suppose, which I call the waistcoat 
of the piggie, because it has buttons all 
neatly arranged on the borders. You will 
have observed that it is quite a mixture of 
fat and lean, but that the lean has the best 
of it. Even the limbs of a stout person are 
mixed in the same way. 1 have never 
met with a piggie who was much of an 
athlete nor a fat person either. So I wish 
you to so regulate the food that adipose 
elements and muscle shall be fairly pro- 
portioned. You must not be scraggy, because 
if fat is really below par then the nerves 
will not be well nutrited, and this means what 
we in Scotland call ‘‘ want of heartening.” 

A young fellow with little nerve soon gives 
up, drops out, and falls behind. I shouldn't 
mind your looking a little thin if you were 
hard. I myself am lean in the face, but for 
my years am tough, and had a compliment 
paid me not long ago. It was this : ‘Gordon, 
you strip well; I wouldn’t have believed it.” 
Perhaps, for I was the second strongest 
wrestler at my University, Dr. James Burr 
being the first. Burr could have mopped up 
the floor with me, then stood me on my head 
in the corner. 

Well, as to food now. All flour food makes 
fat; milk, eggs, meat, and fish make muscle. 
In your diet I simply tell you to let the latter 
predominate. Oatmeal makes fat and lean 
both. Many of the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
footballers and golfers use a deal of this, 
and you know, of course, what a typical 
Scot is. So you may always have good 
sturdy porridge for breakfast, but on no 
account have it boiled for over ten minutes. 
I, myself, make my own “ brose” of a morn- 
ing. Two handfuls of oatmeal in a basin 
with a teaspoonful of salt, water hard at 
the boil, not too much, and stirred like making 
starch. Time: fifteen seconds. It should be 
very thick. It is eaten with a big piece of 
butter, which is placed in a hole in the 
centre to melt, and the dish flanked by a pint 
of new milk. I have a cup of coffee half an 
hour afterwards, but nothing more to eat. 

A. Eat potatoes in moderation. 

B. Cauliflower or greens are good, as they 
tend to keep open the system. 

C. An orange or banana now and then. 

D. Cocoa rather than tea or coffee. 

(As little fluid as possible between meals.) 

E. Water fattens. Strange, but true. 

F. Meals must be taken regularly, and 
eating to repletion should be guarded against. 

G. Supper: meat with a little bread, say at 
eight o'clock. 
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H. Turn in beforeten. Try to think about 
nothing after you lie down. 

I. If sleepless, raise the pillows, lighten 
the bed-clothing, throw one arm over the 
coverlet and hold, say, a book, as long as you 
can. When the book drops, you will drop. 

IV. Early Rising.—I don’t believe in it. 
Sleep till eight if you have a chance. 

V. Exercise must be taken with great 
regularity. Walking is best to begin with, 
two miles a day at first, gradually increased 
to six a day atlenst. Take a spell of running 
now and then, and fall back on walking 
afterwards. Thisstrengthens the lungs. Indian 
clubs or dumb-bells after the cold morning 
tub are good only if done methodically. You 
want alesson. Join a gymnasium. Drill is 
@ grand thing. I speak from experience, 
having been three years in the volunteers 
before going to sea. Swimming is excellent 
if you don’t puff yourself. Cycling is glorious 
if you don’t scorch. 

Nearly all games are good, because they 
combine exercise with recreation. Music 
strengthens the mind and body too. 


VI. Keep a note-book, and in this write 
down a routine for yourself, and strictly ad- 
here to it daily. 


VII. “ Turn away thine eyes from behold- 
ing iniquity.” 
VIII. Reecuariry. 


Now fora word about an athlete or two. 
When a young scarlet-gowned student at the 
famous Northern University (Aberdeen), I 
used to know Donald Dinnie. He was one 
of my heroes. Truly a grand fellow in the 
Highland dress, with his scores of medals 
down his breast and back. He is now in 
Australia I think. One of these days I may 
(our Editor permitting) tell you some stories 
about our famous Scottish athletes, such as 
Johnson, Tait, Fleming, Davidson, McRae, 
ete. And I know they will instruct and 
amuse you. 


A deal has been written for and against 
Sandow, and he has been more than once 
accused of drawing the “ briard’’ over 
people's eyes. I have always thought him 
a true and a fine fellow. 

The following notes from an interview 
with him may do my boys much good, and 
will show his plan for laying on muscle. 
He says: 

“Tt is, of course, health rather than ab- 
normal strength that is the aim and object 
of exercise. Few have any ambition to 
become professional or even amateur strong 
men, but every man, and woman also, would 
be the better for the course of training which 
results in a high degree of physical develop- 
ment. The great fault of most of the exer- 


cise the average man or woman takes is that 
it is not intelligently pursued. For instance, 
I hold that before beginning a course of phy- 
sical culture everyone should make himself 
acquainted with the anatomical arrangement 
and disposition of his muscles, and acquire 
some practical knowledge of physiology. 
The intelligence and will should be equally 
exercised with the muscles themselves. It 
took me two years’ hard study to find out 
just where the power came from, and longer 
to invent the exercises that were most suit- 
able to develop all the parts of the body. 

“ The system is briefly this. All exercises 
should, in my opinion, be performed on the 
ground, with light dumb-bells, not more than 
five poundsin weight, at any rate for ordinary 
practice, and, if possible, under the super- 
vision of a skilled instructor. The usua! 
dumb-bell drill taught in gymnasiums is of 
very little use. Half the motions do no 
affect the muscles a bit, and there are dozen: 
of muscles which are not brought into action 
at all, and lie dormant and untrained. Nor 
have I much faith in gymnastics as they ar 
usually taught. They don’t bring ont the 
muscles one employs in everyday life, and 
which, therefore, it is most useful to de. 
velop. It is not the mere acquisition of 
strength or even skill in the performance of 
certain feats that should be aimed at, and 
special care should be taken by the young 
to see that no exercise should be entered 
upon in excess of their strength. 

“Perhaps the most stupid omission in 
most exercises is the neglect to exercise 
the muscles of the abdomen. Most persons, 
I daresay, are scarcely aware that there are 
such muscles, yet they are among the mon 
important in the whole body, for they pr- 
tect the intestines and stomach. Much of 
the liver trouble which people suffer from 
nowadays, and much of the obesity of even 
middle-aged men, might be cured by exercise 
and development of these muscles. 

“It is never too late to begin exercise, pro- 
vided it be moderately and intelligently 
undertaken. Nor can it be begun too earls. 
Boys of from ten to twelve should have 
three-pound dumb-bells, from twelve to fif- 
teen four pounds, and after that five pounds, 
which are quite enough for anyone. Ther 
must be used persistently and systematically. 

“ Wrestling I should put first of all the 
games for general development, for there is 
scarcely a muscle of the body that it does 
not catch hold of and improve; and next. 
perhaps, football, for it not only gives good 
exercise, but requires quickness and judg- 
ment.” 

Before breakfast and before going to bed. 
Sandow thinks, are the best times for light 
dumb-bell exercise, and he is a great believer 
in cold baths—for those who are physically 
fit. 
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NOT TEETOTALERS. 


By Rev. E. J. Harpy, m.a., Chaplain to H.M. Forces. 


w= people commit acts of impurity or 
cruelty, they are often said to make 
beasts of themselves. It is however a bad 
compliment, and one that is undeserved by 
many brutes to talk of men acting brut- 
ally! for when human beings do what 
is contrary to the dictates of conscience, 
they fall far below brutes, who are not sup- 
posed to have this “light of God’? within 
them. 

It is remarked of persons who have drunk 
alcoholic liquors to excess that they are 
brutally drank, although the only beverage 


indulged in, as a rule, by brutes is water. 
The vice of consuming strong drink to ex- 
cess is unnatural, and one that belongs only 
to men. And yet there are exceptions to 
this rule, and these show how easily bad 
habits are acquired. Boys sometimes think 
that it is manly to smoke and drink, and 
practise other habits which men are very 
sorry that they ever acquired. The following 
true cases show that to do this may be 
something very different from manly. 

Some six years since I knew “Billy,” the 
pet goat of the first battalion of the Welsh 


regiment at Malta, where we were both 
stationed. Then, he was a sober, honest, 
and, except on rare occasions, quiet animal. 
About a year ago, he came with his battalion 
to Plymouth, where I had the honour of re- 
newing his acquaintance; but how changed. 
how fallen was William! He had acquired 
drinking habits. The battalion marched 
through Wales on its way from Pembroke 
Dock to Plymouth, and the people of the 
country passed through, hearing that Billy 
was ‘fond of a drop,” used to give him both 
beer and spirits. “That goat, sir,” said an 


old soldier of the regiment to me, a little en- 
viously, “used to be drunk three or four 
nights in the week when we were on the 
march.” §So depraved did Billy become 
that he would charge and butt a man, if he 
saw him drinking a pot of beer and he did 
not share it. On this march the regimental 
pet got rheumatism and liver complaint, and 
the latter was agyravated by beer and 
tobacco. We do not know what aspirations 
were in Billy’s breast, or whether he said 
to himself, “ Let me like a soldier fall!” 
but it is sad to record that Billy came if not 
to a drunkard’s grave, at least to one which 
was half dug by his drinking habits. 

A naval officer thus writes about another 
pet goat, a sadly debauched character, that 
was on board his ship. ‘She acquired such 
@ taste for tobacco, that she would refuse 
the most enticing delicacy in the way of 
green stuff for the noxious weed, and indeed 
she was never happy without a quid in her 
jaw. But this was not her worst habit. No 
one on board knew the grog bugle better 
than she, and punctually she was standing 
beside the tub at one bell in the afternoon 
watch, when two glasses of water and one of 
rum per man are served out to the different 
messes. There is naturally always a glass 
or two left whdM all are served. This was 
poured into a can, the grog tub turned 
upside down, the liquor poured into the 
shallow bottom ; then Nanny drank her tot 
‘like a man.’ It was too absurd to watch 
her conduct after this. She would skylark 
with anyone, charge up and down the deck, 
butt anyone who came in her way, and, in 
fact, play the giddy goat all round for half 
an hour or so; then, like an intemperate 
human being, she would coil herself up in a 
corner and sleep off the effect of her 
indulgence.” 

There was a bear on one of our ships of 
war that learned from the sailors to drink, 
and one day was so unsteady that he fell 
overboard and was drowned. I am glad to 
say that “Juno,” the pet of H.M.S. Magni- 
Jicent, with whom I have the honour of being 
acquainted, takes nothing stronger than 
vegetables, sugar, fruit, etc. The members 
of the Royal Naval Temperance Society who 
are on board have resolved that when “Juno” 
has done five years’ service in the Navy asa 
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teetotaler, she shall be presented with the 
Silver Medal of the Society. 

On a recent occasion in Russia, a large 
tame bear went on the “rampage” when 
intoxicated. Bruin, who had been trained by 
the servants of a country gentleman to drink 
whisky, entered a village tavern, and upon 
the innkeeper attempting to snatch away a 
keg of the spirit which he had stolen and had 
partly consumed, the intoxicated animal 
hugged to death in quick succession the man, 
his two sons, and a daughter. When the 
peasants arrived with guns to shoot the 
fierce offender, they found him asleep on the 
floor in a pool of blood and whisky, and 
surrounded by his victims. 

Mr. Maddock, a well-known writer of books 
of travel, says that he has known several 
monkeys that were habitual drunkards, and 
that his own monkey, “ Baba,” drank itself 
into delirium tremens. 

It was stated by a writer in the Times 
that the death of the chimpanzee “ Sally,” 
once so popular at the London “Zoo,” was 
hastened by drink. Whether this be true or 
not, her partiality for alcoholic beverages 
was well known; and no secret was made of 
the fact that she was daily indulged with a 
pint of beer. 

The writer knew a monkey who once drank 
whisky not wisely but too well, and went 
through all the stages of drunkenness, from 
foolish good humour and cutting capers, to 
quarrelsomeness and slumber. The morning 
after his “spree” that animal looked more 
wretched than the most forlorn organ monkey. 
All day he sat bent double holding his paws 
to his forehead, and if anyone showed him a 
whisky bottle, he would chatter and screech 
in a way that was worthy of the most in- 
temperate temperance orator. This predi- 
lection for strong drink constitutes another 
feature of resemblance between men and 
monkeys. Indeed, it may be that when a 
monkey has deeply indulged, the equivalent 
of “making ao beast of himself” is, in 
the newly discovered Simian language, 
“making a man of himself.” Even that 
bird which is usually associated with Christ- 
mas festivities—to wit, the turkey—has been 
known to make worse than a goose of itself 
in this respect. A farmer once purchased 
some supplies, among which was a pint of 
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whisky. To avoid breakage, he placed the 
bottle in a bag of rice, but on reaching home 
found that the bottle was broken and the 
rice saturated. He threw the rice behind 
the barn, and a big turkey paid its respects. 
It soon became dead drunk, and was found 
in that condition by the farmer, whothought 
that disease or poison had really killed it. 
The bird was still warm, and death was 
evidently recent. The farmer would not eat 
the bird himself, but plucked it for the 
market and left it in the stable. The next 
morning he found the bereft gobbler shiver- 
ing naked on his roost, and looking at his 
owner with reproachful eyes. There are 
many men who lose things far more valuable 
than feathers when they get drunk. This 
poor turkey did not know that there was 
whisky in the rice, but it should have been 
more careful about what it took into its 
beak ! 

Men, too, in this matter are often over- 
taken in a fault. They get drunk without 
the slightest intention of doing so. They 
are led farther than they intend by company, 
good-fellowship, a desire to please, and ro 
forth. The effect of the liquor is increased 
by an exciting scene, or because the stomach 
into which it is received happens at the 
time to be empty. These bipeds without 
feathers are to blame, however, for not being 
on their guard, and for playing with alcohol, 
which may well be called an edged tool. 

If, as it seems, brutes and even birds have 
to be on their guard against a habit which 
first draws, then drags, and then hauls, how 
much more should we be who, on the principle 
that the corruption of the best is the worst, 
can sink so much lower? Never to have 
tasted strong drink at all is better for a boy 
than to have a thousand-pound note put into 
his hand. Let him keep from alcohol as a 
beverage for at least fifty years. Why should 
he pour vitriol on the roses of youth? He 
may be sure of this, that it is not more man- 
like to drink than it is goat-like, monkey-like, 
bear-like, turkey-like, and certainly ass-like. 
We know that Helots.or slaves, were made 
drunk in Sparta, in order that the children of 
their masters might be disgusted and deterred 
from the vice. May the instances we have 
given of brutes becoming intoxicated serve 
the same purpose. 
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EXTRACTING INTEREST FROM THE GREEK ALPHABET. 


REMEMBER, when at school, being seated 

with a Greek grammar in front of me, 
and smiling at something my neighbour was 
drawing. “What are you laughing at, 
there?” said the master, waking up; “I 
don’t suppose it has much to do with 
Greek." He was right: the connection, if it 
existed at all, was imperceptible tome. Nor 
have I since found much that is amusing 
about grammar, whether Greek or other- 
wise. 

However, there are some interesting things 
to be said, even about a subject with a for- 
bidding title, which seems severely akin to 
lessons. Most boys know that our word 
“Alphabet” comes from Alpha, Beta ; the 
two first Greek letters, They know also that 
the words “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the 
last,” refer to letters of this alphabet. Their 
real origin is Phenician, and in Hebrew they 
mean, respectively, an ox, and a house. 
When I began to learn the Greek alphabet, 
my elder brother tried to console me with the 
story of a boy who used to walk to school 
saying, “ Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta.” But 
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he passed by the cottage where some old 
people named Delta lived! They understood 
him to say, “I will beat gammer Delta.” 
Now the old lady objected to be called 
“‘gammer,” and had no mind to be beaten 
by so young a boy, so the end was that 
“Gaffer” Delta beat him. But I never 
believed that tale, knowing no one named 
Delta. This letter in Greek capitals is like 
an equilateral triangle, and thus the islands 
formed at the mouths of great rivers, as the 
Nile, Rhone, and Amazon, are called Deltas. 
Beginners in Greek sometimes wonder 
that the letter H stands for capital E (long). 
Once it had the same use as our H, but then 
the Greeks had only one letter for E, whether 
long or short. However, théy borrowed the 
long E from the Samian alphabet, and used 
the sign H to represent that sound. To do 
its old work they halved the letter, and 
placed + before vowels to show the rough 
breathing, our aspirate; and, later on, 4, the 
smooth breathing, to show its absence. 
Theta, the next letter, is the first in the 
Greek word thanatos (death), and it was so 
used on the ballots of judges at Athens. In 


the same way, the Lacedemonians bore A 
(the Greek L) on their shields, and the Mes- 
senians M, from which we infer that mono. 
grams have a long pedigree. 

We use the word “jot” (which is the same 
as the Greek letter iota, in English I) in our 
own language for a very small thing. We'do 
so from the expression, “one jot or one 
tittle’? in the Sermon on the Mount. In 
Greek, iota has no dot, and is the smallest 
letter, so it was taken to represent any very 
small thing. After a while iota was no 
longer pronounced at the end of certain 
words, and it was then written underneath 
the preceding vowel, or subscript. It thus 
became smaller than ever, but it is still re- 
stored to its former rank in capital type. 
Our master had a good plan for saying Greek 
declensions. We had to raise a hand for 
iota subscript, whenever it occurred. 

There was a letter, the Digamma (like a 
rude F), which interested me because it was 
extinct. Scholars trace it in lines of Homer 
as geologists seek fossils in rocks. The 
Digamma was like our V, and survives in the 
sign for the numeral 6. Greek letters are 


used to represent numbers. Alpha’ is one, 
Beta’ two, Gamma’ three, Delta’ four, and 
soon. In Latin, the letters are so arranged 
that seven of them can indicate all numbers. 

The stars which make up constellations 
are named in order from the Greek alphabet, 
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and the brightest in each receives Alpha as 
its due title. Thus Sirius is the Alpha of 
the Constellation Canis Major, the great 
nebula of Orion appears near the star called 
Theta, and Alpha Centauri is the star nearest 
to the earth. 


By Hume Nispet, 
Author of “A Plain Guide to Oit Painting,” etc. ete. 


PART VI.—SECOND WORKING. 


A Water-wheel. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by H. Z. HERMANN.) 


iu you have followed out my instructions, 
given in the previous chapter, carefully 
and sympathetically, you will find, as your 
paper dries, not a meaningless surface of dead 


grey, but a luminous space all hatched and 
stippled over with minute sparkles of flashing 
colour, into which it is a delight to gaze, for 
it is pulsating with radiance and light as well 


Such are some of the thoughts which the 
Greek alphabet now suggests to me, and 
which I hope will interest some young 
reader who does not at present see why he 
lgarna Greek, or what good it can possibly do 
to him. 


as translucent atmosphere. If you hare 
blundered somewhat through lack of practice 
and inexperience, still you will be better of 
than if you had done it by mechanical washes, 
for you will have a soft grey filled with varis- 
tions of some sort, which is better as a ground- 
work than dull monotony. 

Another point you have gained by letting 
that variegated wash settle down by itself, 
instead of trailing over the surface of the 
paper with your paints, for it is at present 
resting so lightly on the surface that the 
lightest touch with your wet brush can lift it 
where you wish to remove’ any colour that 
may be too powerful. 

However, on this point I must advise you 
to continue painting your middle distance and 
foreground in its full strength before you 
attempt to wipe out any part. The errr 
beginners make in water-colour painting is 
weakness of colour, not over-force. Before 
you get your dark masses filled in to their 
approximate relation with the masses and 
depths of Nature, you will probably. discover 
that many of your lights and half-lights re- 
quire sobering down instead of wiping out. 
Be most chary about removing any portion 
of that first wash; also, as before I advised you 
to be lavish with the water, be as careful with 
it now as you possibly can—that is, don't 
use your wash-brush more than you can 
possibly help over those precious particles of 
first colour. 

A water-colour painting is all the more 
harmonious if it can be finished straight 
away. In a few days the colours become 
fixed, and are more difficult to work with ; yet 
where much glazings and after-washings are 
necessary to tone down the lights and bring 
the picture into repose, it is better to let the 
under-colour get hard before you begin this 
process. 

Paint your picture to the last touch of 
shadow and detail before you wipe out 4 
single light: then, when you have decided upon 
your effect, you can wipe out the lights 
necessary, and leave it for a few days before 
ha begin the general toning down and 

armonising. r 

Tam at present speaking about a picture, 
where perhaps you are working from a sub- 
ject, or doing alarge and elaborate study cat 
of doors. For small sketches, they ought to 
be finished right away, and not touched after- 
wards; for you cannot possibly be in the same 
mood yourself twice running, neither can you 
get Nature in the same mood twice. 

It does not matter what portion of your 
picture you begin with in the middle working. 
If it is a figure subject, the ‘shadow portions 
of the face and general flesh had better be 
carried on so as to bring form out of the 
chaos. If a landscape, the shadow sides of 
the clouds with the interspa ces of blue which 
are not as yet defined enou:zh may be pat im 
lightly and delicately so as i0t to disturb the 
groundwork. Sable brushes: will be requi! 
here, with very gentle and diversified putting 
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on of local colouring, the edges softened with 
a brush charged only with water—that is, after 
you have placed your shadows, pass round 
those edges which you wish to melt into the 
light portions with a little water, leaving the 
under edges to dry of their own accord where 
the dark side of the cloud may stand out 
distinctly from the rest of the space. 

The distant hills may next be put in with 
8 faint wash in such places as you wish them 
to stand out from the sky, leaving the indenta- 
tions, etc., for after consideration. 

Yellow ochre, rose madder, and cobalt are 
all the colours you will require until you get 
close to the foreground. Distance is generally 
bluish and purplish in the shades, with 
slightly yellow lights. Where distinct lights 
appear, wash over these lights with a faint 
glaze of yellow ochre if they do not appear 
warm enough already after you have put in 
your blue and purple; but place these broad 
shadows first, leaving the groundwork as your 
lights, until you see how they look when dry, 
and how they are affected by the foreground 
and middle distance. 

Throughout this working aim at breadth, 
masses, and strength. Where you see a posi- 
tive spread of light, leave that portion alone, 
but do not heed little sparkles of light, as you 
can wipe, lift, or scrape out these afterwards 
where actually required. 

Gradually, as you approach to your fore- 
ground, the atmosphere becomes thinner, and 
objects take on more positive colours. What 
is blue and grey in the distance, gets greener 
and more vivid ; therefore you must dip into 
your other colours. 

Ochre and cobalt, if mixed directly together, 
will make a very distinct middle-distance 
green—too distinct, in fact, as you may 
discover when you have placed them, for the 
distance you wish to represent, in which 
case a little raw umber or light red added 
will tone it down to the desired tint. In this 
middle distance, keep your shadows cool, even 
in their deepest parts. 

Terre verte and rose madder make a 
delicious silvery grey when mixed together. 
Cobalt, yellow ochre, and rose madder, added 
to terre verte and raw umber, will produce as 
dark a shadow as you ought to require for 
middle distances. 

When I write about mixing your colours, 
I do not mean you to mix the tints on your 
palette, and then transfer them to your 
paper. Rather make the paper your palette, 
and blend them there. For instance, I seeD 
a group of trees about a mile away. They 
form a compact yet airy mass of shadow, for 
the sunshine happens to be resting on some 
other part. I want them to be pretty strong 
and dark. 

To arrive at this darkness, I would dip my 
brush, probably using my second largest 
round or flat sable, into the yellow ochre, and 
daub that colour pretty heavily over the 
shadow mass, making it moderately wet, yet 
not wet enough to run down the paper where 
I did not want it to go. I would then wash 
the ochre out of my brush. (Always clean one 
colour from your brush before dipping it 
into a fresh colour, if you can remember to 
do so. I forget often, when I am excited, as 
you will also most likely ; only try te get into 
this habit of cleanliness, and you will be able 
to depend upon the purity of your colours.) 
I would then take a dip of cobalt, still 
keeping my brush full charged, and blend 
that loosely with the ochre until a broken 
grecn was the result—a green composed of 
loose particles of pure ochre and cobalt. 

The mass is too light und too green, except 
in some portions. I would then take a little 
red—rose madder, perhaps, or light red—and 
qualify the green. It wants darkening—a 
daub of umber. It is too brown—a daub of 
terre verte. Not blue enough—a touch of 

it. Too blue now—a touch of red. 
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More green wanted—a touch of ochre. The 
yellow too light—umber. Intothe umbermore 
terre verte, more red, more cobalt, etc., etc., 
until gradually it becomes a clump of dis- 
tant trees as yet lacking the trunks and 
branches. Not a flat wash, nor a number of 
artificial paint strokes, but a velvety mass of 
moving leaves, swimming in tender vapour, 
with softened outlines and rounded edges, 
that already makes the sky recede miles 
away. 

Perhaps you are painting a wide stretch of 
flat country that recedes by fine gradations 
until it almost melts into the horizon. You 
must bring it along in the same way, not by 
washing, although you will damp your sky 
a little way up before beginning these grada- 
tions, so that no hard edges may be left. 

The blues and purples will predominate in 
the far distance ; yet even there you will tind 
traces of yellow. Work down gradually 
and tenderly, strongly yet subtly, letting each 
distinct colour merge into the other without 
becoming too much muddled. Where flat 
stretches of fields lie, Jet the particular tint 
that seems to be there predominate over the 
other two primary tints. Where they are 
light, make the colours thinner, putting in 
the dark patches with a thicker supply of 
the combination tints. While you are work- 
ing in this way, your surface should be moist 
enough to let the colours blend without run- 
ning out of their appointed places ; also you 
should place them down so lightly and deftly 
that you do not disturb the previous ‘ground- 
work. If youdo this well, your picture must 
dry richly and transparently, even in its 
deepest parts. 

Of course I wish you, while paying such 
strict attention to your colour combinations, 
by no means to neglect your forms, as far 
as the principal divisions and objects are 
concerned; yet if you carefully watch and 
manipulate without exaggerating the shadows, 
you must be nearly, if not quite, correct in 
your proportions, although those points you 
can gauge and put right when you come to 
more minute details. 

Such matters as horses, castles, tree-trunks, 
and other accessories are after-considerations. 
The main object now is to get and keep your 
picture true in feeling and colour, and master 
the great fact that there is no such anomaly 
in Nature as uniformity of tint, but that every 
colour is composed of separate particles of 
prismatic variety and change, as every shadow 
is penetrated by some light, except, of course, 
utter blackness. 

The Foreground.—In the foreground you 
may have to use every colour in your paint- 
box, although not perhaps in this working. 

The most useful colours for foregrounds 
when massing them are gamboge, yellow 
lake, raw sienna, light red, rose and brown 
madder, burnt sienna, brown pink, Vandyke 
brown, sepia, sap green, terre verte, French 
ultramarine, indigo, and Prussian blue. 

Raw sienna and indigo play a large part 
as green; French blue and brown madder for 
purples, with the others where more decided 
touches of colour are wanted; brown pink, 
burnt sienna, and Vandyke brown for the 
russets and warm shadow tones. 

The foreground is the part where you can 
take more liberty at this stage of rubbing-in. 
Larger and coarser brushes, such as hog-hairs, 
where the masses are large and heavy, may 
be used without doing much damage, Indeed, 
it is here, and now, where by working with a 
free hand, plenty of colour, and a lavish use 
of moisture, you may get many accidental 
effects which, if taken advantage of, may bo 
more charming, useful, and satisfactory 
than painstaking labour. 

Suppose you have a corner filled up by 
cliffs, boulders, trunks of trees, a tangle of 
leafaze, a shallow, transparent stream with 
brown depths, golden sands, rocks, and all 


sorts of débris lying about. It might take 
you months to draw all this confusion, and 
then you would only be able to produce a little 
of that charming tangle in a lifeless and stiff 
manner. 

Dip your brush, well filled with water, into 
the raw sienna, and splash it freely about 
the corner, letting the colour run about at 
its own sweet will. Where you see green, 
mix the sienna with indigo, ultramarine, or 
even Prussian blue. In the shadow parts 
put brown madder, brown pink, Vandyke 
brown, and the siennas, raw and burnt. 
Introduce rich purples with French blue, rose, 
and brown madder. Cet cool but deep greys 
with brown and blue, terre verte, and even 
dashes of black. Let the greens, the yellows, 
the russets, and the purples, run amongst 
each other lavishly, purple greys, green 
greys, yellow greys, play about the rocks and 
trunks, and warm crevices with intersections 
of madder. Stop them just a little, if they 
are inclined to run where you don't want 
them, by moving your block or sheet of paper 
in different angles. By slanting your paper 
now in one direction and then in another, 
you can guide and twist those as you wish 
them to go. 

It requires watching and maneuvring, of 
course, with some practice, to get all these 
chance runnings into their right places; yet 
if you even fail to get them all correct, you 
will probably get some which will be a 
jhousagg times finer than all your dry and 
labouw: workings of detail, while, at the 
least, you must have a variety of tints which 
I defy anyone to produce by premeditated 
blending on the palette. 

The stream is yellow and richly brown, 
with all sorts of tones mixing about it. The 
colours you have been placing upon your 
rocks and foliage above the stream, by 
mingling with the siennas and madders which 
you have placed on the stream bed, will give 
the coolness and liquidity which it requires 
much more naturally than you can give it if 
you tried ever so hard on scientific prin- 
ciples or imitative knowledge. 

Of course I do not mean you to work at 
random or recklessly. I want to place those 
colours, if swiftly, yet with all the concentra- 
tion and attention to what you are trying to 
translate, asthe most servile of copyists could 
do. While working, you must aspire with all 
ycur might to make the colours of the rocks, 
trunks, and foliage correct and keep them in 
their proper bounds, also to force the shadow 
drippings into the proper crevices as they 
float about loosely; and if you work with 
these intentions, I hardly think the results can 
disappoint you. As tho sheet dries, the rocks 
and tree-trunks will have stains upon them as 
time, with the changes of seasons, have given 
to the originals, while the task before you 
next will be to keep from spoiling what 
chance has given you. 

While you are working in this way, never 
forget the general unity and tone of your 
picture—that is, keep your foreground in 
harmony as to strength and depth with your 
distance and middle distance. 

(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG HEROES REWARDED. 

SEVERAL lads, ranging in age from nine to sixteen 
years, have latcly been the recipients of the Royal 
Humane Society's rewards for distinguished gallantry 
in saving, or attempting to save, life. W. Scboks, 
nine years old, residing at Davey Lever, near Bolton, 
is the youngest salvor in the society’s records of over a 
century. Another lad of twelve, named Elwell, from 
the same town, has also been awarded a medal, Other 
recipients include Leslie Howson, 12, of Boxgruve, 
Sussex; Thomas Riptun, 12, of Colchester ; W. Parkin- 
eon, 15,6! Enuiskillen, Ireland ; and Charles B. Field, 
doy. 1st class of HiMh.S, mpregnable, at Devonport, 
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PART It. 


lOINS, ANCIENT AND MoneRN.—Before dealing with 
any of the sections of coinage separately, we 
purpose passing rapidly in review the chief charac- 
teristics of the coinage of the earlier times, in order 
that our readers may take as it were a “grip” of tlicse 
old-world productions, and bring them in touch with 
modern thought and current times. The preservation 
of the earlier specimens of coinage has been of the 
utmost: importance. and many of these that have been 
unearthed, after lying buried for ages, have been the 
means of revealing pages of history omitted from 
written records. Stories, too, of historical. social, anid. 
political events are portraye1 on many of the beautifal 
medallions of Greece and Rome. Long before money, 
a3 we know it, was coined, the precious metals were 
used asa medium of exchange. Our earliest accounts 
of this may be taken from the Bible itself. We read 
that silver and gold were used in the time of Sheu, 
and that Abraham came beck from Egypt “very rich 
in cattle, silver, and gold.” 

The silver and gold here mentioned were probably 
wrouzht intocups and vessela. Much of it would be in 
the form of rings of gold, which would vary in size 
from the smallest finger-ring to armlets and collars for 
the arma and necks of the slaves. Aguin, when 
Abraham purchased the cave of Machpelah he weighel 
to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver; these were 
possibly in bars, 

Referring once more to the Bible, we find in the 
Book of Job the shekel called a “kesitah,” which 
means a lamb, and this brings us in touch with the 
account given by Homer of gold moulded in the form 
of the animal whose-value it was intended to represent. 
Before we come to the earliest known form of coinage 
we must mention the small bars of metal, with one end 
spiked, which seem to have been used in Greece as a 
convenient form of a medium of exchange. Six of 
these small bars could be grasped in the hand, and 
were termed a drachma or handful. The spiked picces 
were called an obolus, and were very much in the form 
of the well-koown Egyptian obelisk. These twogmmes, 
the derivation of which we have traced, still survive as 
coins of Greece. 


THR ANCIENT PoTTERY oF BRITAIN.—The process of 
baking clay vessels in the kiln changes the nature of 
the material ; not only does all the moisture evaporate, 
but a chemical change takes place, and the clay is 
actually melted, the various constituentsamalgamating 
and becoming one hardened substance which can never 
again be dissolved. Now let us notice the earliest 
forms of pottery that may be collected. The ancient 
burying-places of our prehistoric ancestors supply 
some excellent specimens of early British pottery. 
Roman tiles and earthenware are found in quantities ; 
not only fragments, but perfect specimens may be 
procured. The general form of Romano-British ware 
is that of drinking-cups and vessels for holding water. 
Amphore holding as much as twelve gallons have 
been discovered, also lamps made of terra-cotta. Most 
of the better kinds of domestic and ornamental ware 
used by the Romans duriug their stay in this island 
were imnported by them from Greece. After the Roman 
evacuation of Britain native art seemed to have died 
out, and the remains, which are comparatively few, of 
Saxon pottery are crude and primitive. Indeed, until 
the fifteenth century, there is little worthy of notice. 
Some of the vessels discovered appear to have been 
made of a reddish clay ; others of a yellow clay. and 
roughly glazed. Some very coarse cups called *tigs” 
were made about this time. The word “ tile” is said by 
some authorities to be derived from tygel, a Saxon 
word, and the former word is doubtless of similar origin. 


Otp SitvER.—The ancient Goldsmiths’ Company 
received their charter in 1300, and our thanks are due 
to them for the manner in which they have maintained 
the purity of the silver which they assayed. The Hall- 
mark has always been valued and regurded as a guaran- 
tee of quality. Even the stick and umbrella ferrules of 
to-day receive the Hall-mark before they are offered for 
sale. The different offices for the purpose of assay have 
been in former years scattered all over the country, but 
many of these have long become obsolete. Therc were 
until recently twelve offices, but now there are only 
seven assay offices—namely, London, Birmingham, 
SheMeld, Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, 
It will be necessary for the amateur, before he can 
understand the manner by which his curios cau be 
identified, to know the different marks aud their uses. 
‘The marks may be briefly classed thus: the Hall- 
mark, indicative of the tuwn or place of assay; the 
standard mark, which was first used in 1545; the duty 
mark (the Sovereign's head) was used from 1784 until 
1890, when the duty on plate was abolished; and 
lastly the date letter, which is usually surrounded by a 
shield. As Hall-marks, date letters, and shields vary 
at the various offices, the:e different offices must be 
treated separately.’ The Hall-mark being first 
a certained on the speeimen, it will be comparatively 
easy to trace the remainder. ' Of the five obsolete assay 
towns to which we have alluded, we necd only mention 
the marks used at York and Exeter; the Hall-mark 
at the former being three lions on a cross, and the 
standard mark a leopard’s head: the Exeter Hall- 
mark was a castle with three towers. An older mark 
was used many years ago, which was a Roman 
capital X crownel ; this old mark is occasionally met 
with on ancient communion plate aud on some of the 
quaint spoons of this period. 

(To b: continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A GYMNASIUM 


By H. W. GRINsTON. 


Ali 


FOR FANCY MICE. 


Gyuvasruw For Fancy Mice. 


bremlers of fancy mice (about which I have already 
written in these pages) will know that to keep 
mice in good condition a certain amount of exercise 
is a positive necessity ; but where numbers are kept, 
it Is not alwnys posstble to provide very roomy ac- 
commodation for them. so I intend in this article to 
give a few practical directions for the construction of 
a very simple gymnasium, where the mice can run, 
climb, jump, and romp, as it is thelr nature to do if 
they only have the chance. 

‘The accompanying illustration is the fnesimile of my 
own gymnasium, the building of which I will now 
proceed to describe, If a small deal table, measuring 
about 2 feet in length by 1} feet, can be spared for the 
purpose, ao much the better, but if not, a good stout 
board of the same dimensions will do equally well ; this 
forms the door, and the Grst thing to be done ts to 
cover it entirely with a sheet of thin zinc, turning over 
the edges neatiy, and fastening them down with tacks, 
The walls of the gymnasium are of glass : any glazier 
will cut four panes of glass to cvincide with the 
measurements of the tloor, the height should be a little 
over 1 foot. These glass walls are fixed perpendicularly 
to the floor by means of patent wire draw partitions, 
to be obtained from most stationers at ninepence per 
dozen ; 16 will be required ; 5 for each side, and 3 for 
each end; they should be screwed at equal distances 
all round the floor, taking care to place every alternate 
ove a shade farther from the outer edge. Now run 
the glass between these wire supports, and the walls 
will be found to be as firm as possible, and, at the same 
time, quite eaey to remove for cleaning purposes. No 
top is required, as fancy mice do not jump far, and the 
ladders ure so arranged that escape is practically 
impossible. 

Now we come to the furnishing of our gymnasinm, 
The necessary materials consist of a foot or two of 
wood perch, about } inch diameter, a yard or so of 
wire ladder (any caye-maker will make this to order), a 
barrel wheel such as is often sold attached to a dor- 
Toure cuge, some thick string. some thin pieces of 
‘wood, and a few brags hooky with screws, Cut a 
of perch aboat a foot in length and ecrew ft firmly to 


the floor to form the centre pole, asat 4; then cut a 
thin piece of wood 6 inches by 14, and nail it to the 
top of the pole at right angles to the front wall, for a 
platform B ; cut another pole mther shorter than the 
first, and screw it to the centre of platform B, and nail 
another platform to the top parallel to the front wall 
asat G; cut two short lengths of ladder, and fasten 
them on either side of platform c by bending the 
wires and running them into the edge of the wood, 
then fasten the other ends in like manner to the ends 
of platform 8 ; these ladders may cither be curved 
outward as D, or straight as K Next take another 
Jength of ladder about 2 feet, bend it in the middle 
‘as at F, and fasten each end to the floor at Gand H. 
Run a wire through the centre of your barrel wheel, 
bending it slightly up at each sido of the wheel, to 
prevent it slipping along the wire, place the wheel 
under the apex of the ladders G, #, and fasten each end 
of the wire to opposite rungs of the ladders, taking 
care not to place the wheel too near the ground, or tho 
mice wili lie on their backs and work it from the 
outside, which would be very detrimental to their coats, 
1 and J are rope ladders made of string knotted together, 
and fasteved to each end of platform c; they may 
either hang loose or be fastened to the floor with brass 
hooks screwed in. XK is a straight piece of ladder, the 
ends of which are run into the edge of platform B, the 
opposite ends being formed into loops, from which 
hangs loose another short ladder as at L. The last item 
is tho semicircular see-saw ladder Pr; this rests on a 
wire projecting from platform n, supported at the outer 
end by an upright wire, which'is fastened securely to 
the floor. The ladder is fastened very loosely to the 
crossbar on which it reste, so that when a mouse runs 
slg it, it swings up and down like a see-saw, 
‘ValfOus other arrangements may of course be devised 
and, no doubt, many improvements. I have only given 
my own as an example. When all is completed, the 
floor should be thickly spread with sawdust, which will 
require changing about once a week, and the ladders, 
cte., scrubbed to keep the place in a sanitary state. 

In my opinion there {s nothing ke the gymnasium 
for bringing mice into gnod coniition preparatory for 
exhibition, Some mice go in looking stiff and lumpy, 
with rough, harsh conts, and moving about in a ball-like 
manner, but after half-an-lour or so in the * gym.” 
they will look like different creatures, slim. lithe, and 
graceful, with coats like entin, and full of life and 
netivity. It is most amusing to watch three or four 
healthy young mice in the “gym.” together, chasing 
one another up and down the ladders and poles, the 
xec-suw ludder belng a special favourite, then darting 
into tbe wheel and working as if for their lives, then 
out again for another wild scamper, their spirits rising 
higher and higher every minute. I believe there is a 
intstakeu idea that the wheel is a cruel form of exercise, 
but really there is no reason for this assertion ; I can 
only say that all my mice delight in it. Last week I 
sent a very favourite doe toa show; she was absent 
three days, and on her return home, after a long cold 
journey, I placed her in the “gym.” with a saucer of 
bread-and-milk while her cago was being cleaned, 
thinking she would be glad of a good feed after her 
journey. But what did she care for a good feed ? It was 
exercise she wanted ; into the wheel she dashed, and 
round and round she went for the next ten minutes at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour, and at the end of that 
time she came out looking all the better for her spin. 
Tam convinced that there is no exercise like the wheel, 
especially where mice ase inclined to be fat ava round 
justead of long und racy as they should be. 

The cost of the above gymnuxium {s very trifling, 
aad well worth the trouble of making, if only for the 
pleasure of watching the antics of the mioa when in it, 
to say nothing ofthe marve!lous good it does them, 
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Puzztep.—The wire puzzles are all capable of being 
done. ‘Try again. Your friends are wrong in 
thinking one of them fs. hoax, We could show 
you how to do them in less than a minute, but a 
description would take up too much spaoe here, and 
by finding out the solution for yourset you’ will 
enjoy them much more than if told everything. 
Others have easily succeeded. 


Puick.—The power might bo as much as you state 
in a strong wind; but in a moderate breeze the 

erage power would be nearer }-horse,as, frum the 
variable restore on the surface of the sails in any, 
except a hard breeze, you cannot reckon ou @ cou. 
stant power. 

Tue ScocT, and Others.—All official information re 
the North-West Mounted. Police of Canada may 
be cobtained from “The Comptroller, North-West 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada.’ 


Oxg IN DovsT.—1. Because of the mischief wrdidht 
by drink. 2. No. 3. Some use it. 


H. S, Ras.—We have alrendy had a series of articles 
on book-binding, and cannot return to the subject 
just now. : 


H, G. Evays.—1. If you will write to Messrs. Price, 
Talbot & Company, of 26 Ludgate Hill, u.c., they 
will tell you the price of what you want. But 
cylinder machines are pretty nearly gone completely 
out of fashion. If their price is too high, you 
might possibly get_one for less from Mr. H. J. 
Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, R.c. 2, The 
amaigam is spread over the rubbers where they 
come in contact with the glass, It is made of 
one part of zinc and one part of tin melted together, 
removed from the fire and two parts of mercury 
stirred in, It is then put into a wooden box con- 
taining some powdered chalk, and well shaken. 
When nearly cold it is powdered in an iron mortar 
and kept in a bottle. When required for use it is 
mixed with a little butter, or lard, and spread on the 
cushion. 


R, Brshop.—We have already had an article on making 
a water-wheel in number 805 (for Satuniay, June 16, 
1894). This would, no doubt, drive the dynamo. 
The “B.0.P." dynamo gives enough current to light 
two 5-volt lamps. You really ask such a lot of 
questions that the best thing we can do is to recom- 
meni you to spend one shilling on “A Guide to 
Electric Lighting.” by S.-R. Bottone, Wallington, 
Carshalton, Surrey. You can get it from the author, 
and if rou then want any further explanations he 
will give them to you. The motor in the electric 
railway is not intended for a dynamo. 


F. Drvyixa.—It you were to write to Norfe & Wilson, 
156 Minories, they would send you their catalogue, 
which contains several books on knots and splices. 
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AN OLD SuBscripgkR.—We are gial to hear you 
like the “B.0.P” so much, and hope when the 
article you mention appears it will be both useful 
and interesting to you and many others, 


Pouyator.—1. You can get one of Griffiths’ “ guinea” 
hand-cameras for the amount you mention ; the plates 
will only cost. you one shilling wore, 2. and 3, Read 
our pages regularly and you will soon know, 


R. 8.1. You have evidently not grasped the fact that 
the end of the armature axle goes through the 
supports, and so these slip on a little way. Anyhow, 
we have been through the measurements with the 
thing itself before us, and find they are quite correct, 
You can alter the positions of the parts on the axle 
if you like. Of course the measurements are mude 
from the outer coil of wire, net from the centre of 

+ thearmature. 2. The solution used in the batter 
for the electric rail is the usual one for bichromate 
batteries, viz. saturated solution of bichromate of 
potash (that is us much as the water will take up), 
and an ounce of strong sniphuric acid to each pint 
of this solution. The jars must not be quite filled. 


Srvrin Op Boy.—1. The dimensions you give will 
be all right; if given in the paper you mention we 
think “you may depend upon them. 2. Yes, the ends 
of bobbin can be made as suggested. 3. We think 
you will find it best to refer to the article on the 
Rintgen rays, which appeared in our issue for June 6, 
1896 (number 90%), where you will find a description 
of w coll; if you use this Without the condenser you 
ought to get a two-inch spark. You can also’ see 
number 1619 of the English Mechanic, page 155. 


G. H. Mantix and H. Besxerr.—You will find full 
directions for making a dry battery in the Corre- 
spondence Column of weekly number 798, for April 28, 
1894, 


A. J. Tart (Loracic).—We do not identify or value 
‘stampa. ‘The applications are so numerous that we 
should fill this column with nothing elseif we did. 
You. should buy one of the illustrated catalogues 
issued by the dealers, several of which ure advertised 
in our wrapper. 

CmoriTH.—1. For all ordinary purposes you will find 
Brookes's soap clean coins as well as anything. 2. 
There is no book with full details of coins of all 
nations, ancicnt and modern. There are special 
books for each nation. 3. Coin cabinets are very 
dear. You might get a cheap one from W. 8. Lincoln, 
of 2 Holles Street, Cavendisu Square. 

W. Burtox.—The articles on draughts were in our 
second volume, long ince out of print, but they 
havo been reprinted in our “Indoor Games,” in the 
fifth part. 

R. Camrroy.—We believe the “ Tit- 
A geod one at the price asked for it. 


it” camera to be 


Vantops (W. D, M.).—1. No, do not. take the short 
bath till next morning. 2. Yes, salt water a 
3. Not uuless he litts his hat or hus a Lal: 


the hair. 
with him. 


ErNest MaLTex.—l. Keep the blood pure by oxtivt 
exercise. 2. We recommend you to begin ws 4 
stand camera, and the cheapest good stand car sn 
that we know of is Lancaster's “ Instantograr! “= 
that is, if you must take instantaneous shit: 
moving objects, If not, then the Le Merve 
made by the same maker is only 14. 1s., the “Ir: 
graph” being 2. You can take “time” exp 
with an “instantaneous”™ camera. 3, You +!" 


have as many double dark slides as you want, *- 
taining plates, and these are expo 
Tn the hand i 


neras varions dodges are rest 
" ‘ou mention. 
“TIiford Manual of Photographs 
any dcaler. 4, Yes, we have h 
guard signal 
FRREZING PowbeERs.—1. The poles of the ms" ° 
are cast. You could, perhaps, get them frew \ 
H.J. Dale, 7 & 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holburu, F°.~ 
he might make them for you. 


Asxrous.—If you used another cell they would, ; 
vided the lamp is of low voltage, say 6 volt: 
answer to C, New, in case you do not tnderstat..* 
battery fully. 

Fipo.—1. The articles on the clectrie lamps wer 
the weekly parts for January 25, February J. =! 
February &, 1890, But the battery deseritel int 
articles on the clectrie railway, just concluded 
light a small electric lamp if you only want it fora 
minutes. See page 299 (March part, 14% Bee 
beginning to make it see answers to C. 
“Anxious,” both of which also concern you. 
our special extra “Summer Numbers " many wat 
tours lave been sketched, aud much gowl » 
has been given. Refer back. 

N. P. H.—For thoroughly practical. up-to-date #1 * 
‘on fishing you will not beat the articles that sf 
from time to time in our pages. Refer buck. 


D. J. Dexmeay.—There is no standard in the Fre: - 
army, the service is universal, and every pat 
taken who is not physically unfit. The avers: = 
about two inches less than that of our army. 

Hamuet (Sheffield)—For your back volume: ‘" 
some good second-hand bookseller in your own 
bourhood, or insert a-brief advertisement in. 3)! 
Exchange and Mart, We cannot quote prices. 

F.C. (Jersey).—Other health papers of the same F 
by Dr. Stables are already in type, und will aj) 
in due course in our pages. 

F. H. T. (Dorset).—All those who regularly take it 
“B,0.P.” may enter our competitions. Nearly vt" 
monthly part contains one or more new subject. 
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THE LONELY 
ISLANDS : 


A STORY OF THE 
AZORES. 


By Davw Ker, 


Author of “The Finder of the 
White Elephant,” “In Siberian 
Forests,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.— MEETING 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


“ ger! what is that 
red point over yon- 
der?” 

“Couldn't tell you, 
really, ma'am, unless I 
were to get my glass,” 
replied our old acquaint- 
ance, Captain Pipes of the 
Tunis, homeward bound 
from Demerara and Bar- 
bados with a valuable 
cargo and five or six saloon 
passengers, one of whom 
was the lady whose ques- 
tion he had just answered. 

The “red spot” of 
which she had spoken was 
either so small, or so far 
away, as to be quite in- 
visible to an unaided eye, 
even if belonging to a 
sailor; and the captain 
himself, with his glass 
to help him, could only 
just make out that the 
bright speck actually was 
there, without being able 
to discover what it could 
be. 

Whatever it was, how- 
ever, they saw that it was 
slowly nearing them; and 
presently Captain Pipes, 
after looking fixedly at it 
for two or three minutes 
through his glass, an- 
nounced that the mysteri- 
ous dot of red was not 
stationary, but kept flut- 
tering about like a flag— 
and a flag he supposed it 
to be! 

His passengers all 
laughed in chorus, think- 
ing that he was joking. 
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How could any flag be 80 close to the 
water-level unless it were attached to a 
very small boat? and what could any 
small boat be doing out here all by itself, 
in the very middle of the Atlantic ? 

“But how if there’s been a wreck?” 
suggested the Captain. 

The last word pulsed through the jesting 
group like an electric shock, and one and 
all crowded eagerly to the side, to stare 
their hardest at the mysterious object on 
the port quarter. 

It appeared ere long that the Captain 
was right, for (the steamer’s course hav- 
ing been slightly altered, so as to bring 
her toward the supposed castaway) the 
officer of the watch—who was accounted 
the most keen-sighted man on board— 
called out, after scanning the distant 
object closely through a powerful spy-glass, 
that beneath the scarlet spot was now to 
be seen a patch of white, which could be 
nothing else than the sail of a boat! 

The general excitement now rose to its 
highest point, and all eyes were fixed upon 
the approaching waif. The red spot slowly 
grew larger—the white patch below 
broadened little by littlh—a dark line 
began to define itself beneath it—and at 
length a small boat became plainly visible, 
moving obliquely toward them. 

“ Anyone on board, Captain?’’ asked 
several voices at once, as the strange 
boat neared them. 

“T see one man in the stern-sheets,”’ 
answered Pipes, “and I think—yes, now 
I'm sure—there’s another lying down in 
the bow.” 

Nearer and nearer she came, and pre- 
sently the Captain called out with an air 
of surprise : 

“Why, that fellow who's steering ain't 
a man at all—he’s quite a young boy! He 
must be a plucky youngster, whoever 
he is.” 

“And there's the fellow in the bow 
waking up at last,” said a passenger. “I 
should think he must be very glad to find 
@ steamer so close to him. Hallo! what's 
the matter now? Look at him! he's 
capering about as if he were tipsy.” 

“Or mad!” chimed in another of the 
group; and a general start of horror fol- 
lowed the suggestion. 

“That's likely enough,” said the Captain, 
in a low voice ; “ it's a thing that happens 
pretty often with shipwrecked folk, such 
as these seem to be.” : 

And then, facing round quickly, he 
shouted : 

“ Stand by to lower the boat!” 

“Oh, do tell them to be as quick as they 
can about it, Captain,” cried one of the 
ladies, “ or I'm sure that poor boy will be 
murdered by that dreadft:] man! ” 

In truth, such a thing seemed only too 
probable, for the boat was now near 
enough for them all to see plainly the 
taller of the two figures spring upon the 
gunwale as if to leap overboard, and 
then, being held back by the other, turn 
fiercely upon him, and clutch him in a 
deadly grapple. The two wrestlers swayed 
dizzily to and fro for an instant, and 
then fell together into the bottom of the 

at. 

“Oh, he'll be killed! ’’ screamed the 
lady who had spoken before, turning 
away her face. 

“Look alive there with that boat!" 
roared the Captain; and the men, seeing 

‘he imminence of the peril, worked like 
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giants. Down dropped the boat, and just 
as she splashed into the water, a solitary 
figure was seen to rise above the side of 
the strange craft. 

It was that of the boy, and the next 
moment his voice, strained to its fullest 
pitch, came plainly to their ears : 

“Send a boat at once, for mercy 
sake!” 

At the same instant the yard and sail 
were seon to come down with a run 
into the bottom of the boat. 

“Very cleverly done,” said the officer 
of the watch, with an approving nod; 
“he's brought down the sail atop of that 
mad fellow, and tangled him up in it, so 
that he'll hardly get loose before our 
boats alongside! Smart lad, whoever he 
is!” 

When the boy’s hail was heard aboard 
the Tunis, Cuptain Pipes started visibly at 
the sound of it, and muttered to himself: 

“T ought to know that voice—but what 
on earth could he be doing here? Well, 
if it ts he, thank God that we've come 
just in time.” 

So they had, indeed, for ere the in- 
furiated man could get clear of the 
entangling sail, the Twnis's boat (steered 
by Pipes himself) ran alongside. 

“What, Cyril? ” cried the Captain; “I 
thought I knew your voice!” 

“Captain Pipes, sure enough!" said 
the lad joyfully. “ Well, it seemed to me, 
as we came up, that you looked like the 
Tunis, somehow. This man with me 
is mad,” he added in a whisper, “and 
thinks he’s Columbus ; just call hin that, 
will you, and tell him you're very glad to 
see him—he understands Portuguese.” 

This hint was not lost upon the shrewd 
seaman ; and, as the lunatic struggled out 
of his canvas prison, and stared with a 
look of mingled astonishment and anger 
at the new-comers and their boat, Captain 
Pipes took off his hat, and said in a tone 
of marked respect: 

“Welcome, Senhor Columbus! I’m 
very glad to see you. We are uncommon 
lucky to have fallen in with you so 
soon.” 

“You know me, then ?"’ said the mad- 
man, with an air of surprise; “and you 
have come out to help me?” 

“And I'm very glad to have found 
you,” answered Pipes, “ for I daresay you 
are not over well provisioned, and this 
boat of yours wouldn’t be worth much in 
a storm. Be pleased to step into our 
boat, noble sir, and we'll soon have you 
aboard, and give you such a reception as 
is proper for a man of your rank.” 

So well did the Captain play his part, 
that even the suspicious maniac was quite 
satisfied, and in a trice the two adven- 
turers were safe aboard the Tunis, where 
Columbus, under the influence of a slight 
opiate dexterously administered to him 
by the ship’s doctor, speedily fell fast 
asleep, and thus released all concerned 
from any farther anxiety about him, for the 
time being at least. 

Meanwhile Cyril had become the 
“lion ” of the saloon, and, indeed, of the 
whole ship. His character of nephew to 
the great Sir Reginald Horseley would have 
been enough of itself to give him no small 
consequence in the eyes of the passengers ; 
but when to this was superadded the 
romantic interest of his having been 
picked up at sea in a small boat, in com- 
pany with a madman, the lad naturally 


assumed the dignity (as the Irish steward 
characteristically phrased it) of “a lion of 
the first. water.” 

It had been well on in the afternoon 
when the boat was first sighted, gnd 
by the time the two castaways had been 
got aboard the steamer the usual hour of 
supper was close at hand. So Cyril 
(having declined to go to bed at once, on 
the ground that he had already had a good 
hep that morning, when it was his “ watch 
below’) was promptly installed in the 
place of honour, at the Captain's right 
hand, and made much of by all who sat 
at the table—rather too much, in fact—for 
the passengers (and the ladies more 
especially), holding firmly the not uncom- 
mon belief that anyone who had been 
shipwrecked must necessarily be dying of 
hunger, persisted in offering him every 
species of food that they could lay hands 
on, and expecting him to devour more at 
one meal than three stout sailors could 
have eaten in two. 

Supper over, the whole party adjourned 
to the poop-deck (for in those southern 
latitudes it was already quite warm 
enough to sit out after sunset, even at sea), 
where Cyril, placed in the midst, proceeded 
to tell the whole story of his adventures 
with a frank simplicity, and an utter 
absence of all youthful swagger, which won 
him golden opinions from everyone who 
heard him. 

Others beside the ladies shuddered un- 
disguisedly as he told of his being lef: 
alone with the dead on the plague-stricken 
vessel ; and the story of his first meetin 
with the madman forced a startled excla 
mation from the Captain himself. But 
the interest of the tale rose to its height 
when Cyril began to describe how, while 
making the circuit of their islet, without 
any thought of venturing upon a longer 
voyage, he and his strange companion 
were suddenly blown out to sea, and lef: 
to shift for themselves in mid-ocean as 
best they might. 

“It was mighty lucky for us,” the boy 
went on, “that old Columbus had been 
*cute enough to put a lot of food on board, 
in case we should be driven away from 
our island like Robinson Crusoe. But 
for that, I don’t know what on earth we 
should have done, and, even as it was, we 
were on half-rations for several days, and 
had got down to our last bite when your 
smoke showed up against the sky this 
afternoon. Columbus was asleep when 1 
sighted you, and didn’t wake till you were 
pretty close; but the minute he caught 
sight of the steamer he took one of his 
fits, and screamed out that his enemies 
were coming to carry him back to Spain 
in irons as they did before, and that he 
would rather die, and he wanted to jump 
overboard. I was just in time to stop 
him; but if you hadn't come up when 
you did he'd have been one too many for 
me.” 


That night Cyril slept soundly, as may 
be supposed ; but his recent perils haunted 
him even in slumber, and his troubled 
dreams were filled with an uproar uf 
shouting, stamping, and crashing sugges- 
tive of wreck and disaster, which at last 
grew so violent that he awoke with s 
start. 

But, wide awake though he was, the din 
that bad aroused him was still in his ears. 
and evidently quite near at hand—in fact. 


it seemed to proceed from the half-open 
door of the next berth to his own, the one 
occupied by his strange comrade. Hurry- 
ing on some clothes as fast as he could. he 
flew to the latter’s door. where he beheld 
a*very startling spectacle. 

One of the door-panels was split from 
top to bottom as if by a heavy blow, and 
all around the threshold glittered splinters 
of broken glass, which Cyril saw by the 
light of the saloon-lamp barely in time to 
avoid setting his bare feet on them. The 
floor of the room within was littered with 
sheets, blankets, pillows, and the frag- 
ments of the wash-hand-stand, which 
reemed to have been torn from its place 
by main force, and literally dashed to 
pieces; and amid these ruins ‘Columbus ” 
was plunging and howling in the attitude 
of the struggling Laocoén, with two 
brawny English sailors to represent the 
clinging snakes. 

Behind the battling group, jammed into 
a corner, stood the doctor, with aglass in 
his hand, and the look of a man who, 
going up to the cage of a wild beast, aud- 
denly finds the cage-door open and him- 
self face to face with the monster. 

“Tf I could only get this down his 
throat,’’ muttered he, “he'd give us no 
more trouble for twelve hours to come; 
but I might as well try to give a pill to a 
mad dog!” 

“ Here, let me have a try—I think I can 
manage him!” said Cyril, who casily 
guessed that the shock of awaking sud- 
denly in a strange place had aroused once 
moore all the Iunatic’s morbid suspicions, 
and that the forcible constraint unavoid- 
ably put upon him had increased his fury 

tenfold. “ Why, what now, Senhor Colon ? 
this is but a rough reception to give to 
your friends!” 

At the sound of his young comrade’s 
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qroR the time being, the three friends 

forgot their own troubles in their eager- 

ness to hear “ Rats’” description of certain 

events which had happened during their ab- 
sence from Ronleigh. 

** Look sharp! Out with it!” they ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What's happened?” 

«* Well,” began Rathson, ‘it all came out 
through young Bayley acting the fool and 
spraining his ankle. You know we had the 
paper-chase this morning, and the hares ran 
cut to Arrow Hill, and back again round by 
the canal and Birksam Church. Just after 
we'd rounded the hill, young Bayley jumped 
off the top of a high hedge, and twisted his 
foot 50 badly tbat he couldn’t stand up ; as it 
happened there was a check just then, and 
Carton run forward and told Allingford what 
Jhad happened. He and Oaks came back, 
and said the only thing would be to get him 
to Chatton station, and sohome by train. It 
was awfully decent of those chaps; they 
carried Bayley all the way, and then Oaks 

aycnt home with him, and Allingford walked 
back, and £0 of course they missed half the 
run. _ Avfully brickish of them Icall it, con- 
sidering that it wus only a kid like Bayley.” 
‘The Triple Alliance gave a murmur of 
asse 
“ 
igeeory- 
Dige Sy bless you no; I haven't come to that 
After he’d seen Oaks and Bayley into 


mt. 
WV as that what the row’s about?” asked 


yet- 
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voice the madman seemed to abate his 
fury, and stared around him with an air 
of bewilderment. 

“My friends!” echoed he, with a 
puzzled air; “do you not see that these 
men are trying to make me prisoner ?” 

“Not a bit!" cried Cyril, laughing ; 
“ they are only trying to keep you from 
breaking their bones, as you have broken 
everything else here. Come, come, noble 
Admiral, you really ought not to frighten 
people like this; you should remember 
that when yow put forth your strength 
any ordinary man may well be scared.” 

Pleased with the implied compliznent to 
his supposed prowess, the maniac began 
to cool down visibly, and Cyril hastened 
to follow up the impression that he had 
made. 

“See, Senhor, this good friend of ours 
has taken the trouble to bring you a glass 
of wine" (and he pointed to the doctor). 
“Surely you will not refuse to pledge 
him!” 

Such an appeal to the innate courtesy 
which seemed to have survived the wreck 
of this strange man’s overthrown reason 
was not to be resisted; and, taking the 
glass of drugged wine from the doctor's 
hand, he drained it without hesitation. 
The narcotic speedily took effect, and ere 
long the frantic man was sleeping as 
calmly as a child. 

“Yon did that uncommonly well, Mr. 
Smith, and I'm sure we ought all to be 
very much obliged to you,” said the Cap- 
tain, who had come up just in time to 
witness the end of this strange scene. 
“ We'll have no more trouble with hii to- 
night—ch, doctor ?” 

“But didn’t you say, doctor,” cried 
Cyril, “that this stuff would make him 
sleep for twelve hours? Because I'd like 
to come and sit by him when he's going 
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to wake, and then, if he wakes up and sees 
a face that he knows, he won't be so likely 
to lose his head and fly out, as he did just 
now.” 

Our hero was as good as his word, and 
eleven o'clock next morning found him by 
the patient's bedside. But to his no small 
disquiet (for he had taken a strong liking 
to his fellow-castaway, in spite of his own 
repeated peril from the latter’s violence) 
the sleeper showed no sign of awaking ; 
and though Cyril watched beside him for 
more than an hour, he remained as un- 
conscious as ever. 

* Well, how does he seem to be getting 
on now ?” whispered the doctor, peeping 
cautiously in. 

“He hasn’t awoke at all, yet,” an- 
swered the boy, with a look of some 
uneasiness. “I hope you have not, by any 
chance, given him an overdose of that 
stuff, eh?" 

“T hope not, indeed!" said the doctor, 
beginning to look grave in his turn; “it 
had to be a strong one, of course, in order 
to overcome the cerebral irritation. But 
he’s in quite a normal sleep,” added he, 
after a careful examination of the slum- 
bering man, “and the longer it lasts tho 
quieter he will be when he awakes.” 

It lasted long enough, continuing un- 
broken all that day and the greater part of 
the following night; and Cyril (who had 
insisted on sitting up with him) at length 
fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. But he 
was suddenly aroused by a tap on the 
shoulder, and saw the doctor standing by 
his side with an air of unwonted excite- 
ment. 

“Good news for vou!" said the latter, 
in a low voice. “ Your friend is not only 
awake, but in his right mind again—he’s 
as sane as I am!” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X.—A SCREW LOOSE IN THE SIXTH. 


the train, old Ally started to walk home. 
There’s a little pub. about half a mile out of 
Chatton called the ‘Black Swan,’ and he 
thought he’d call and ask if they’d seen the 
fellows pass. You know Thurston the pre- 
fect, that chap who came to the door when 
we were having that meeting in the Old Lab. 
—well, now, if he and Mouler, and two or 
three more of that sort, weren't sitting in the 
taproom smoking and drinking beer, and 
having aregularhigholdtime. They’dlagged 
behind on purpose. Of course Allingford 
kicked them all out, and he and ‘ Thirsty’ 
had a frightful row. They say the big chaps 
want to hush the matter up as far as they 
can, and not report it to old Denson, for fear 
he’d make it an excuse to put a stop to paper- 
chasing. Ally slanged Thurston right and 
left, and told him that if he chose to drink 
beer in a low pub. with the biggest black- 
guards in the school, he needn’t expect that 
the fellows in the Sixth would have anything 
to do with him, and that he ought to send 
in his resignation as a prefect.” 

On entering the school buildings, our 
three friends were convinced of the truth of 
their comrade’s story, and on their way to the 
schoolroom the question was repeated at 
least half a dozen times. ‘Have you heard 
about old ‘Thirsty’ -eing cobbed in the 
‘Black Swan’?" Diggory thought of the 
conversation he had overheard in Acton’s 
study, and mentioned it to Carton. 
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“ Yes,” answered the latter; “big Fletcher's 
a beast. I know Thurston's very chummy 
with him, but I don’t see that’s got much to 
do with it. My brother, who left last term, 
said that ‘Thirsty ’ used to be rather a jolly 
chap, only he’s got a fearful temper when 
he’s crossed. Most of the chaps like him as 
a prefect, because as long as you don’t 
interfere with him he doesn’t seem to care 
much what anyone does. The real thing is 
he’s going to the dogs, and, 2s Allingford says, 
he ought to resign.” 

Away in one of the Sixth-Form studies 
the subject of their conversation was sitting 
w th his hands in his pockets, frowning at 
the fire; he was roused from his reverie by 
some one putting his head round the corner 
of the door and exclaiming: 

“ Hallo, Thirsty!” 

“Hallo, Fletcher; where on earth have 
you been all the evening ?” 

The new-comer was tall and lanky ; he had 
a sharp foxy-looking face, with thin, straight 
lips, and two deep lines which looked almost 
like sears between the eyebrows. He shut 
the door, and, dragging forward a chair, sat 
down with his feet on the fender, and 
commenced warming his hands at the fire. 

“Qh! I’ve been nowhere in particular,” 
heanswered, laughing. “ But Isay,youngman. 
you seen to have raised a pretty gocd 
hornets’ nest about your ¢ars along thi- 
corridor?” 
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“Yes, I know; they’ve had the cheek to 
send me that!” 

He leant back as he spoke, and, taking a 
piece of paper from the table, tossed it across 
to his friend. It was a letter signed by most 
of the prefects, suggesting that he should 
send in his resignation. 

“ Humph !” said Fletcher ; “ that's a nice 
sort of a round-robin, don’t you call it? 
Well, what are you going to do?” 

“ Oh! I shall resign and have done with it. 
T'm sick of having to masquerade about as a 
yood boy. I mean to do what I like.” 

“Pish!” returned the other. “ Now that 
you are a prefect, I wouldn’t give up all the 
privileges and the right to go out and come 
in when you like, just because a straight- 
laced chap like Allingford chooses to take 
offence at something you do. ‘They can’t 
force you to resign unless they go to the 
Doctor, and they won't do that. I know 
what I’d do: I'd tell them pretty straight to 
go and be hanged, and keep their sermonising 
to themselves.” 

Thurston turned on the speaker with a 
sudden burst of anger. 

“Oh, yes!” he exclaimed ; “ you’re always 
saying you’d do this and do that, but when 
the time comes you turn tail and sneak away. 
Look here, you were the one who proposed 
going into the‘ Black Swan’ this morning, and 
when young Mouler said Allingford was 
coming, you slipped out of the back door 
and left us to face the shindy.”” 

“ Well,” returned the other, laughing, “I 
thought you chaps were going to bolt too. I 
hopped over the wall at the back into the 
field, and waited there for about a quarter of 
an hour, and then, as no one came, I made 
tracks home.” 

“That's all very fine: you took precious 
Good care to save your own bacon; you always 

0.” 

“Oh, goon!” answered Fletcher, rising from 
his chair ; “ you’re in a wax to-night. Well, 
tal ta! Don’t you resign.” 

This little passage of arms was not the 
first of the kind that had taken place between 
Fletcher and Thurston, and it did not prevent 
a renewal of their friendship on the morrow. 

The latter, following either his own in- 
clination, or the advice of his chum, decided 
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not to resign his position as a prefect, and in 
a few days’ time the majority of the school 
had well-nigh forgotten the fracas at the 
« Black Swan.” 

Among those in high places, however, the 
affair was not so easily overlooked. The big 
fellows kept their own counsel, but it soon 
became evident that Thurston was being 
“eut” and cold-shouldered by the other 
members of the Sixth, while he, for his part, 
as though by way of retaliation, began to 
hob-nob more freely than ever with boys 
lower down in the school and of decidedly 
questionable character. 

“It's awfully bad form of a chap who's a 
prefect chumming up with a fellow like 
Mouler in the Upper Fourth,” said Carton one 
afternoon. “I wonder old ‘Thirsty’ isn’t 
ashamed to do it; and nowhe’s hand and glove 
with those chaps Hawley and Gull in the Fifth; 
they’ve both got heaps of money, but they’re 
frightful cads.” 

From the morning following their return 
to Ronleigh the Triple Alliance had been 
kept in a continual state of uneasiness and 
suspense, wondering what action Noaks 
would take regarding his discovery of their 
visit to the “ Hermitage.” 

The days passed by, and still he made no 
further reference to the matter, nor took any 
notice of either of the three friends when he 
happened to pass them in the passages. The 
fact was that, for the time being, his attention 
was turned in another direction. Noaks, like 
most fellows of his kind, was a regular toady, 
ready to do anything in return for the 
privilege of being able to rubshoulders occa- 
sionally with some one in a higher position 
than himself, and he eagerly seized the 
opportunity which his friendship with Mouler 
afforded him of becoming intimate with 
Thurston. It was rather a fine thing for a 
boy in the Upper Fourth to be accosted in a 
familiar manner by a prefect, and asked 
sometimes to visit the latter in his study; 
and when such things were possible it was 
hardly worth while to spend time and 
attention in carrying on a feud with young- 
sters in the Third Form. But Noaks had 
never forgotten the double humiliation he had 
suffered at Chatford, first in being sent off 
the football field, and again in the disastrous 
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ending to the attempted raid on the Birches’ 
fireworks ; nor had he forgiven The Triple 
Alliance for the part which they had played, 
espccially on the latter occasion, in bringing 
shame and confusion on the heads of the 
Philistines. 

One morning, nearly a month after the 
half-term holiday, the three friends were 
strolling arm-in-arm through the archway 
leading from the Quad. to the paved play- 
ground, when they came face to face with 
their old enemy. He was about to push past 
them without speaking, then, seeming sud- 
denly to change his mind, he pulled up, took 
something from his pocket, and handing it to 
Jack Vance, said shortly: “ There, I thought 
you'd like to see that ; it seems a good chance 
to earn some pocket-money.” 

The packet turned out to be a copy of the 
Todderton weekly paper. 

“Tve marked the place,’ added Noaks, 
turning on his heel with a sneering laugh; 
“ you needn't give it me back.” 

A cross of blue chalk had been placed 
against a short paragraph appearing under 
the heading “Local Notes.” Jack read it 
out loud for the edification of his two 
companions. 

“We notice that Mr. Fossberry has offered 
a reward of 501. for any information which 
shall lead to the arrest of the thieves whe 
entered his house some few weeks ago, and 
stole a valuable collection of coins. As yet 
the police have been unable to discover any 
further traces of the missing property, but it 
is to be hoped that before long the offenders 
will be discovered and brought to justice.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“JT wish I'd told my Guvnor,” muttered 
Jack Vance. 

“Well, tell him now,” said Diggory. 

“Oh no, I can't now—he'd wonder why I 
hadn’t done it sooner. Besides, I believe 
Noaks is only doing this to frighten us; he 
can’t prove that we stole the coins, because 
we didn’t. All the same, it would be very 
awkward if he sent the police that jack-knife, 
and told them he'd seen us climbing out of 
the old chap’s window.” 

“Yes,” answered Diggory ; ‘1 suppose it 
would look rather fishy. Bother him! Why 
can’t he leave us alone!” 


a CO 
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a ‘ALL, boss. you’ve had a taste of a 

North-West blizzard,” said Sam, as 
Caryll and Jim rode up to their own door, 
where their Yankee chum stood to welcome 
them. 

It was a beautiful sunny morning, and 
though the atmosphere was cold, it was clear 
and bracing. The ride from Rodgers’ ranch 
had been most exhilarating, and the lads 
were in uproarious spirits as they dismounted 
from their horses, which Sequa took in 
charge. 

“Jolly old blizzard!” laughed Bertie. 
“When you've got four walls and a stout 
roof between you and him, a howling fiend 
of that sort don’t count much. We've had 
8 first-rate time, Sam.” 

“Horses all right?” 

“Yes, and we would have been home 
yesterday only we waited to give Rodgers a 
hand to brand. Every one of his stock has 
got his mark on it now, so they can’t well be 
lost after this."” 

“ Leave a Nitchie alone for knowing how to 
blot out any man’s autograph, though it's 
burned into living hide. If them varmints 
have set their minds on Rodgers’ horses, 
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they'll have the beasts sooner or later, brand 
or no brand.” 

“I don’t believe it was a theft,” said 
Caryll, and he told Sam the whole story. 

“ You're as easy imposed on as a gal, boss. 
Of course the bronchos were stolen; but 
them Indians were ’fraid of you all, so the 
Chief comes over you with his high falutin’. 
But Rodgers he knows their tricks, so that’s 
all square.” 

“We're going off on a hunting expedition 
shortly,” remarked Q@aryll, wishing to change 
the subject. “* Rodgers will have snugged up 
at his place by the end of the week, and 
then he is coming over to us, and we are all 
going to the Blue Hills after sport.” 

Sequa’s face lit up, for hunting game is 
the Red Man’s ruling passion; and Caryll, 
noting this, said: “You will go with us, 
Sequa. Perhaps you can tell us where are 
the best places to tind antelope and the like.” 

“ Sequa knows. Sequa will go gladly.” 

“ Rodgers sets big store on his Bess mare,” 
said Sam sarcastically. ‘Is she to keep 
house and feed the stock while the boss is 
setting rat-traps on the Blue Hills?” 

Caryll told him about loss, saying it was 
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arranged that he should look after the ranch 
in the absence of the owner. 

“Guess Rodgers knows his own business 
best,” quoth the cautious American. “ Guess 
it may be all right, but I think I'd sooner 
trust the old broncho than a waster like that. 
Anyway I'm glad you've settled to take the 
Nitchie youngker with you, and leave me to 
my own respectable company.” 

“I’m just longing for the time to come!" 
Jim exclaimed. ‘I don’t know much about 
shooting, but Rodgers says that it’s first-cla:> 
fun—the camping out and the like.”’ 

“Pretty cold fun in some ways, lad. Bet 
if you're impatient for sport, I guess you cat 
lave some nearer home.” 

“ What do you mean, Sam?” 

“Just exactly what Isays! There's been 
an old mother wolf skulking about the shanty 
ever since the blizzard came on. Now 1 
don't object to a coyote or two, if they con. 
fine their attentions to the scavenger work 
and pick up any rubbish or carrion ly 
around. But I set store on my you 
roosters pretty considerable, and I do kic 
when they are annexed for mother coyote's 
nursery table. 


“So, Jim, if you can get up early enough, 
or like to hide round after dark, you may be 
able to draw a sight on the old dame. But 
she’s desperate cute, I can tell you. So now 
is your chance for distinguishing yourself in 
the hunt, lad.” 

“No chance shoot,” said Sequa quietly. 
“ Sequa set trap: no cheat coyote.” 

“Have you been after her, then?” Sam 
asked rather angrily. ‘“'That’s how you've 
been fooling away your time when you ought 
to have got through the chores.” 

“He has only been doing what you were 
advising Jim todo, Sam,” said Bertie. “ But 
tell us, Sequa, how did you try to catch 
her?” 

“ Sequa put flesh in trap—cover him over. 
Coyote come—dark night—smell badger- 
meat—take it from iron teeth, so gently trap 
never know, and stay open, still hungry for 
wolf. Next time coyote drop big wood in 
iron jaws—they snap close on wood—coyote 
pull away flesh—trap have angry smile when 
Sequa come.” And the boy laughed in a 
low musical tone that was very contagious. 

“Is it possible,” Jim asked, “that the 
beast could be sensible enough to do such a 
thing?” 

“Wall, yes, they’re as cute as anything 
that goes on four legs. What a prairie wolf 
don’t know ain’t worth knowixg. You can’t 
deceive them. I’ve known them do the most 
human deceivery as cleverly thought out as if 
they had been joint-stock companies or stock- 
brokers, you bet. 

“I guess thisis how mother coyote went to 
work. She comes sneaking up to the trap, 
cocking her ears to catch any sound, and 
licking her lips as she thinks of the dainty 
morsel near hand. She trots down, stops, 
and sniffs, ‘What’s that I smell? Good 
flesh!’ She comes nearer, stops again, 
looks at the ground, knows the meat’s 
thar; says to herself, ‘Them humans are 
always up to some nasty dodge ’—sits down 
beside the covered trap, and has a long think 
while she sweeps the snow into a couple of 
mounds behind her as the bushy tail assists 
in the consultation of brains. After a little, 
she goes nearer and has another smell, then 
she removes the straw off the trap softly, as 
a woman might brush the flies from the face 
of a sleeping infant, and she looks, but she 
does not touch. 

“« Suddenly she darts off to a ravine, and in 
a minute returns, carrying a large faggot of 
wood. This she pops into what Sequa calls 
the ‘hungry jaws’ of the trap. Snap they 
go, and I guess mother coyote smiles sarcasti- 
cally to herself as she appropriates the flesh, 
and says to the angry, grinning teeth, ‘No 
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you don't this time?’ I just think that's 
what happened, boys.” 

Sequa nodded, asif to confirm Sam's state- 
ment, and Jim said, “I must see if I cannot 
be as clever as a coyote.” 

“This quest be thine,” laughed Bertie. 

Early next morning Jim got up and dressed 
so as not to disturb anyone. 

Stealing to the window, he looked out in 
the direction in which a trap had been 
placed, and saw in the dawning light a skulk- 
ing, grey-coated creature standing surveying 
the trap, as Sam had so_ graphically 
described. 

Downstairs slipped Jim, trembling with 
excitement, and, loading his gun, stole out. 
But before he could get within shooting 
range, the creature had disappeared into a 
ravine close by. 

He ran after it, but could not find any 
trace of where the animal had gone. 

“But,” he said, on reporting his non- 
success to the others at breakfast, “I think 
she must have been hurt in the trap or some- 
how, for she was whining just like a dog. 
And—I’m not sure--but I think she had a 
young one running after her. I’d like to 
have a young coyote for a pet.” 

“To match boss’s young Nitchie?” said 
Sam. “ You'll tame the one as easy as the 
other, and that means—not at all.” 

In the evening Sam came to the lads, and 
said quickly : 

“ Now's your chance, Jim. Mother coyote 
isin the ravine, and the kid you saw this 
morning is at her tail. She’s going slow— 
for the kid’s sake likely—so you may catch 
her this time. Be sure you don’t hurt the 
pup! It will make a nice pet.” 

In a minute Jim was off, and Sam, chuck- 
ling, turned to Caryll. 

“ Come and sce the sport, boss.” 

They followed, and stood on a little rising 
to watch Jim stalk his game, which could be 
seen moving slowly over the snow at some 
distance. 

It was dusk by this time, and objects 
could not be discerned very clearly if not 
near at hand. 

“Seems a funny kind of pup that,” 
remarked Caryll, after they had watched the 
creature’s movements for a minute or two. 
“It bobs and bumps along, and appears to 
have no legs to speak of, nor tail, nor head!" 

Sam chuckled loudly. 

“Look at Jim on the trail,” he said. 
“Isn't the boy hot on the chase, to be 
sure ?”” 

Yes, Jim was hot on the chase. He was 
rushing headlong up one side of the ravine 
and down the other, “ barking his shins” on 
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old stumps of trees, and diving into drifts of 
powdery snow; but he was up again in » 
moment dusting the dry whiteness from his 
coat, and off in pursuit again, heedless of 
such small calamities. 

His “ game” seemed very little concerned 
about him, and trotted leisurely along the 
hillside, followed in the peculiar manner by 
the smaller object. But when a shot from 
Jim's gun came unpleasantly near, the 
creature increased its pace and crept cau- 
tiously under shelter of bushes, so that the 
shot could not be repeated with any hope of 
success. 

“Isn’t it extraordinary how slow she 
moves ?” said Bertie. ‘ She must be hurt.”” 

“Wait a bit, you’ll see fun,” answered 
Sam. And it was astonishing fun they saw. 

The coyote, leaving Jim on the far side 
of the ravine, crossed over to that nearest 
the house, and, as if tired out, Jay down on 
the snow with her small follower motionless 
behind her. 

Sam broke into a loud Jaugh, and then 
Sequa appeared beside them, being irre- 
sistibly drawn from domestic duties to witness 
the chase. His quick vision could go farther 
than that of Caryll. He gazed a moment at 
the animal, then ran forward and called to 
Jim, “No shoot! Noshoot!” Next moment 
the Indian boy, bounding over the snow, 
stopped beside the coyote, which did not 
move at his approach, but lifted its head and 
wagged its tail, and as the tail wagged the 
“pup ” bumped! 

Jim raced across also to the spot, and then 
stood disgusted and not a little ashamed to 
see that his coyote mother and pup were only 
a native dog with a tin can tied to its tail. 

“ Sequa’s dog!” cried the Indian, stooping 
and fondling the animal. 

It was even so. The faithful creature had 
been with Eagle Feather’s party, and roam- 
ing from their camp had come on the scent 
of Sequa himself. 

It had followed to Rodgers’ ranch, and 
had hung around there for several days, 
having of course lost the scent when the 
blizzard came on. Ross had caught the 
animal one day in the stable, and had sent 
it off with the tin can tied to its tail, and 
followed by a few cowardly thrown stones as 
well. 

All laughed heartily at the joke played on 
Jim by Sam, and the lad said good-naturedly, 
“ Never mind, old boy, Pll get a real coyote 
yet, and I'll be even with you some day for 
this.” 

“Catch a weazel asleep, lad. You'll catch 
me when you catch mother coyote!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By A. G. Muyro, B.a. (City of London School), 


MONSIEUR, such a@ lark; Binkles has got 
up like a nigger. Says that all the eleven 
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except himself are funky about playing 
against that Parsee chap at the Grammar 
School—that fellow, you know, monsieur, 
who got sixty-five not out in the first 
match,” said Bilton, running up in his 
flannels to the French master, who stood 
watching a crowd of Bankside boys arguing, 
shouting, and laughing outside the cricket 
tent. 

“Really, Beelton, vraiment, c'est bien 
dréle ga, very amusing,” replied Monsieur 
Lamballe, smiling and toying delicately with 
the ends of his long moustache. 

Meanwhile, Master Binkles himself, the 
hero of this story, was expressing his views 
very strongly to Drumniond, the Bankside 
Captain, and the other fellows in the 
eleven. 

“Look here, Drummond, not one of our 
chaps dare stand up to his bowling; you 


remember how six of them got a duck in the 
last match. It’s sheer funk, and the 
Grammar School are all cocky because he’s 
been scoring heavily against the local clubs. 
I don’t see why we shouldn’t have a black 
fellow, too.” Binkles spoke truly; Rams- 
chundah, the Parsee, had covered the 
Northtown Grammar School with glory; his 
batting was the admiration of the town, anc 
his bowling the dread of all the neighbouring 
school elevens. 

Ramschundah, the Parsee, stealing up 
with a light feline spring from slip, seizing 
the ball, then dancing gently to the bowling 
crease, had sown terror into the Bankside 
team, and the fellows had all been croaking 
for the last week that Ramschundah would 
scatter their stumps on “the return” like 
chaff before the wind. 

“It's the awful jibs; he pulls, and the way 
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ho rolls his eyes, you fellows,” added Binkles. 
“It's my opinion the bowling is nothing if it 
wasn’t for the action,” and here Binkles 
took a ball, displayed his burnt cork, 
“ Christy-minstrel ’ countenance to full 
view, rolled round his eyes, made a horrible 
grimace, and delivered a ball in the dread 
fashion of Ramschundah, the Parsee. 

“ Tiens, tiens, c'est Beenkles again, a very 
droll gargon is Beenkles,” said Monsieur 
Lamballe, approaching the cricket tent. 

“It isn’t as if the Grammar School 
fellows were likely to twig it, you know, 
Drummond,” continued Binkles, drawing a 
Jargo “ cricket-felt”” right across one side of 
his countenance, and facing an imaginary 
bowler with the other. 

“ You forget one thing, though, Binkles— 
the Doctor,” answered the Captain. “The 
Doctor 'Il be in an awful wax if he hears 
about it, won't he, Monsieur Lamballe ?” 

“Ah, Drummond, qu'est-ce quest ca? I 
do not yet altogether quite comprehend all 
the details of the little affair,’ replied the 
French master. 

“Oh, as for the Doctor, he's all right,” 
put in Binkles. “Doctor Smiler left for 
Northtown in the middle of morning school ; 
he’s gone to meet a new chap, and told 
Tinker he wouldn't be back till after tea. 
Well, please yourself, Drummond, you're 
Captain. All I can say is that it’s no use 
playing with a lot of funks like these—if I 
don't play like this, I shan't play at 
all.” 

Now Binkles was, after Drummond, the 
best player in the Bankside team, and the 

-Captain knew that full well. As it was, the 
match with their old rivals, the Grammar 
-School, was, owing to the prowess of the 
terrible Ramschundah, as good as lost. ‘To 
lose Binkles would render the defeat abso- 
lutely crushing. 

“If it wasn’t for the Doctor——” began 
Drummond. 

“ Never mind the Doctor,” retorted Bink] 
“the Doctor won't be back till half-past six, 
and there'll be time for a wash before tea- 
time.” 

“Well, you'll need it, at any rate,” 
answered Druinmond ; whereupon the fellows 
xoared with laughter, in which the French 
master, who was going to umpire for the 
Banksiders, joined. 

“ These English boys are tout ¢ fait comic, 
and mock themselves of all the world, even 
-of the estimable directeur, le Docteur Siniler,” 

: said Monsieur Lamballe to himself, just as 
the Grammar School fellows emerged from 
the dressing-room, their hero, Ramschundah, 
in their midst. 

The Parsee was in great form, and 
bounded over the railings like a stag. He 
and his schoolfellows were confident of 
victory. They had won the toss, and, 
having put their terrified opponents in first, 
were making a series of most wonderful 
gatches, until the first two men should come 
in to bat. 

“They've got a coloured fellow, too,” ran 
round the Grammar School team in all 
directions, and a hush fell over the field. 
Of course there was only one Ramschundah, 
yet, as Sloggerjhee, the new Bankside man 
from somewhere down in Tinnevelly, took 
his block, the other side watched him 
breathlessly. 

But to follow that wonderful match is not 
now our purpose. How Ramschundah, the 
Parsee, danced up to deliver his first ball, 
and Sloggerjhee from Tinnevelly ran_half- 
way across the pitch, made a curious grimace 
and an unaccustomed guttural sound, and, 
after causing the bowler the greatest con- 
fusion, finally hit the ball, a half-wide 
delivery on the leg side, to the scoring tent 
for five—this, and much more, is now duly 
chronicled in the archives of Bankside 
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School. This story concerns chicfly the 
subscquent events of that evening 


The Banksiders, jubilant with victory, and 
cheering lustily for Binkles, alias Slogger- 
jhee, were crowding through the cricket- 
field gate on their way for a wash just before 
tea when they ran right into the arms of 
Doctor Smiler, who was hurrying up the 
carriage-drive from Northtown. 

Docto: Smiler, always amiable, except 
when a few such turbulent elements as 
Binkles and Bilton were concerned, was in 
rare form that day. He had long desired 
to emulate the famous Northtown Grammar 
School and to obtain a connection with India. 
Judge of his pleasure on having received 
earlier the same morning a telegram which 
ran thus: “ Meet new Indian pupil twelve 
o'clock this morning, name Rammerjhee.” 

The telegram was signed by Doctor 
Smiler’s London agent. 

Doctor Smiler had accordingly been to 
Northtown, despatched Rammerjhec to Bank- 
side in a cab, and was now hurrying up in 
order to take eveniny school. The examina- 
tions were during the following week, and 
the head-master perspired freely with his 
efforts to reach Bankside in time. 

This proved awkward for Binkles, who 
had calculated on washing his coal-black, oily 
countenance before the head-master’s return. 
Mr. Tinker Binkles did not much dread, 
still less the suave Monsieur Lamballe, but 
with the Doctor it was otherwise. The 
Doctor was amiable all round, except, per- 
haps, as has already been hinted, in the 
cases of Binkles and Bilton. The con- 
sequence was that Binkles now edged off 
some fifteen paces, pulled down the soft 
cricket-felt. to conceal, as much as possible, 
his features, and hid himself partially behind 
the back of Lilton. 

“Glad of your victory, boys; delighted 
you have beaten the Grammar School. 
Nutkins has just told me all about it, and of 
Rammerjhee’s famous innings. Well played, 
Rammerjhee, my boy'’—here the Doctor 
waved his hand and nodded affably in the 
direction of poor Binkles, who knew that 
Doctor Smiler’s suavest speeches sometimes 
preceded an “interview,” and trembled ac- 
cordingly. 

“ But it’s very late, boys, make all speed 
over tea ; no, there’ll be no time to wash, 
boys ”—here the Doctor addressed Bilton and 
Binkles, who were moving off to the lower 
lavatory—‘ you'll have the usual holiday 
when the examinations are over, Drummond, 
but to-night we must make use of the 
time.” 

“No, Bilton,” called out the head-master 
rather peremptorily, “I told you to go straight 
to tea. Don’t trouble to wash to-night, 
Rammerjhee, my boy”—with a wave to 
Binkles —“I'm glad you've so soon dis- 
tinguished yourself with the bat ; now, quick 
over tea and into evening school.” 

“ You're in for it now, Binkles, old chap.” 
said Bilton, sitting down to tea by his black- 
faced, crestfallen comrade. “1 say, you 
fellows, the Doctor’s getting quite witty; 
what did he mean by calling Binkles Ram- 
merjhee ?” 

“ Well, it’s your own fault, you know,” 
said Drummond sympathetically. 

“ Of course it is, but you’d have lost the 
match all the same. Bother it all—I’ve a 
good mind to risk it all, and have a wash in 
spite of Old Smiler,”’ answered Binkles ; “ the 
Doctor often bites sharpest when he’s sar- 
castic though, and he was jolly sarcastic 
just now.” 

Meanwhile, in the Long Room, Ram- 
merjhee from Rajputana was seated discon- 
solately on a bed—the bed next to that of 
Binkles, by the way—thinking home-sick 
thoughts of his father’s distant compound, 


and pouring forth tlc sorrows of his heart in 
silence. On his arrival, Mrs. Goodman, the 
matron, struck by his sad white eyes and woe 
begone face, had given him a cup of tea, 
and asked if he would like to lic down, after 
his long railway journey, in his bedroom, 
and there Rammerjhce nursed mutcly his 
sorrow whilst evening school was proceeding. 

“Do that line again, Drummond; no, no, 
that rendering of the line will never do, the 
examiner would pluck ycu promptly,’’ re- 
monstrated the Doctor as the Captain wert 
astray with the old tale of -Eneas and 
Anchises. 

“Now then, you boys, will you be good 
enough to keep your eyes fixed this way?” 
added Doctor Smiler to a row of boys a few 
desks behind Drummond. ‘ No need to keep 
staring back like that ; I’m surc that our new 
friend Rammerjhee won't appreciate your 
attentions.” 

“ Bother his new friend, and his beastly 
sarcasm, too,” said Binkles to Bilton on the 
desk farthest removed from Dr. Smiler. It 
was a warm July night, and Binkles would 
that moment have mortgaged a imonth’s 
pocket-money to wash those oily, grimy 
creases from off his irritated face. 

But, at last, evening school was over, and 
the boys retired to their bedrooms. 

“ Be kind enough to see the boys safely to 
bed, Mr. Tinker, sir,” said the Doctor, meet- 
ing Mr. Tinker on the stairs. ‘‘ See that they 
go straight to bed aftcr supper, no loitering, 
mind—and just give a look to that new 
Indian boy, Rammerjhee, Mr. Tinker. He 
did wonderfully well at cricket this after- 
noon. 

“Wonderfully well,” added the Doctor; 
“it is really remarkable how thesc Indians 
do progress—they’re excelling us cven in our 
ganies, now.” 


“Oh, do turn up that glim, Drummond, 
it'll throw a light into the bedroom lavatory,” 
groaned Binkles, as the fellows entered the 
Long Room. ‘TIexpect Old Smiler’ll expel 
me, but I’ll wash now, even if I’m hanged for 
it.” 

“Better not,” remonstrated Drummond, 
“the Doctor’s sure to be up ina minute, or” 
—this very ominously—“to send down for 
you, but here comes Tinker to fetch you.” 

“Well, I’m going to, at any rate—— 
Hallo, whatever's this ?”’ 

‘The suddenly turned-up gas revealed poor 
Rammerjhee from Rajputana, rolling his 
white orbs around in sad astonishment. As 
Drummond, Bilton, and Binkles stood 
transmogrified and staring, Mr. Tinker, sr-a., 
entered theroom. For a full minute they all 
stood with eyes transfixed, the three boys 
close to Rammerjhee, and Mr. Tinker at the 
end of the room nearest the door. 

«Bird, fish, or quadruped, whatever is it ?” 
said Drummond at last, just as Mr. Tinker 
suddenly left the room. 

Then a smile came over the Captain's face. 

“ Look here, Binkles,” he exclaimed ; “if I 
were you, I'd certainly risk washing my face 
now.” 

“Don’t you sce how it is?” continued 
Drummond, as Bilton and Binkles stood 
stock still, staring ; “ there's some muddle or 
other. Doctor Smiler’s been taking you for 
this other fellow.” 

“What’s your name, you new chap?” 
asked Drummond, turning to poor Rammer- 
jhee, still wondering why they stared at him 
as if at a Bengal tiger. 

“T thought ao, you fellows; the Doctor's 
been taking Binkles for this new fellow, 
Rammerjhee all along; well, you'd better 
look sharp, Binkles. Of course you’re not out 
of the wood yet; still, if you wash your face 
before the Doctor comes back ——” 

But BinkJes needed no pressing —never was 
there such a scrubbing, soaping, and even 


scratching, in the Bankside bedroom lavatory 
as on that night. A hopeful creature was 
Binkles. Of course things would probably 


all come to light—-of that there seemed little © 


doubt; but as yct the head-master knew 
nothing, and he would, at any rate, meet 
Doctor Smiler with a clean face. Luck had 
often averted a thrashing from the back of 
Binkles; why should it not again ? 

The first stroke of luck to-night consisted 
in the fact that when Mr. Tinker went down 
stairs to ask the Doctor if there were really 
two new Indian pupils come to Bankside 
instead of one, as the Doctor had said, the 
head-master was at his supper, and supper 
was the one meal at which Dr. Smiler refused 
to be disturbed. The consequence was that 
half-an-hour elapsed before Mr. Tinker, 1.., 
discbarged his mission. 

“Two coloured pupils, Mr. Tinker, sir! 
Two coloured pupils! Why,certainly not,cer- 
tainly not; your eyes must for once have 
played you false,” said Dr. Smiler cheerily, 
emerging from his study. 

“But, Doctor Smiler, I assure you most 
positively, sir, that there are two coloured 
pupils in the Long Room at this moment.” 

** Two coloured pupils!’ exclaimed the 
Doctor again, in mild surprise. “ No, I think 
not, Mr. Tinker, but”—this with an air of 
condescension—“ just to convince you that 
your eyes have played you false, let us make 
an inspection. I remember, sir, on a 
Previous occasion, my own eyesight led me 
into a serious error. But here we are.” 
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“H'm, ah, h’m,” said Doctor Smiler, 
pursing his lips, puckering his brow good- 
naturedly and beaming round .the room. 
“ Drummond, Bilton, Binkles, all you boys, 
are you awake ?”’ 

Hereupon a dozen heads popped up sud- 
denly from as many beds and, propped up 
against as many pillows, fixed their eyes on 
Doctor Smiler, whilst Rammerjhee from 
Rajputdna, thinking this was an accustomed 
bedroom inspection, put up his head too. 

“Only one, you see, Mr. Tinker, only one. 
I fear your eyes have really deceived you, 
only one; lie down, Drummond; lie down 
again, Binkles”; and Binkles, encouraged 
by the head-master’s words, pulled the bed- 
clothes over his shoulders, and lay on his side 
watching the Doctor, and anxiously waiting 
developments ! 

“T really assure you, there were two 
coloured boys,” said Mr. Tinker. 

“ Over-study, over-study, sir; much brain 
work plays sad havoc with the eyesight; I 
wish now, Mr. Tinker, you would read ‘ Optics’ 
instead of poring over those ‘Greek Roots.’ 
You would then see how the relation of the 
brain to the optical__” and here the 
Doctor, with a ray of intelligence, pulled up 
short, and moved three paces towards the door. 

“But, Doctor Smiler, I positively assure 
you, sir, my eyes never yet, even when I was 
reading at Cambridge —_” 

However, Dr. Smiler, with the air of aman 
who feels he is about to score a strong point 
and flutter his audience, heeded not Mr. 
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Tinker’s words. Bobbing his head this way 
and that way, stooping down a few feet, and 
moving first to the right, then to the left, he 
pulled suddenly up. 

“This way, Mr. Tinker, sir,” said Doctor 
Smiler, in his most fatherly manner, whilst 
Drummond tucked his head right under the 
clothes, and stuffed the end of a sheet well 
into his mouth to prevent laughter. 

“Now, sir, stand here—no, a trifle to the 
left; now again, wait till I move towards 
the bed of our coloured friend yonder. 

“ There, what do you see on that wall?” 

Reflected on the whitewashed dormitory 
wall, as if by a magic-lantern, was the clear 
outline of Doctor Smiler’s figure. It was 
indeed a life-like reproduction. 

“Now Mr. Tinker, sir, is it not possible 
that with an over-wrought optical system such 
a shadow might be mistaken for a sub- 
stance?” 

Mr. Tinker, m.a., replied that, in certain 
circumstances, he could conceive of such a 
thing. 

“Ah, sir, it is the same with all you new 
school of Cambridge men ; your scepticism is 
unconvinced by the clearest evidence,” con- 
cluded Doctor Smiler. “‘ But read Puzzleboy’s 
‘Curvatures of Conical Lenses,’ Mr. Tinker, 
sir, no, not Worriman’s; Worriman some- 
what confuses matters. Good-night, boys ; 
good-night, Mr. Tinker, sir. I rejoice to have 
convinced you, at last, that what you 
recently saw was merely a ‘ Shadow on the 
Wall.” 
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Aone the many mouths of the Niger river, 
now a topic of much public interest, 
lies a wild region of dense forest, rotting 
swamp and tangled water-ways. Through 
these creeks large vessels may steam for 
days, their yard-arms brushing the trees 
on either bank, and yet not pass a foot of dry 
land, for the mangroves rise on their twisted 
roots out of many feet of mud and water. 

Here and there, however, are large islands 
of firm earth thickly inhabited by the river 
tribes, and the whole unhealthy and fever- 
smitten country is ruled by three Powers. 
‘The first is the British Government, which 
through the mouth of a few sickly Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls forbids the natives to 
amurder one another and stop the trade 
routes, The second is the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, whose officers do what they can to 
keep peace along the frontier, and protect 
their own trade; and last, but greater than 
either, comes the power of the Ju-Ju or 

Fetish. Along 3,000 miles of West African 
coast, from the Gambia to the Congo, the 
authority of the Fetish priests is supreme; 

and, though they teach murder and human 

sacrifice, in places almost under the nose 
of the European authorities, they are by no 
means entirely ignorant impostors. Every 

Ju-Ju man is trained from childhood in 

learning, handed down through many 

generations, knows much about medicine, 
and can do some things which Western 
science cannot explain. Many of the semi- 

Christian natives of the British settlements 

yo to them for advice, and even the sturdy 

JMahomedan Haussas, black soldiers with 

‘Arab blood in them from the far North, are 

glad to wear a “Ju-Ju,” or talisman pre- 

red by their hands. 
One particular Ju-Ju had long been known 
in the Niger delta. It was a white leopard’s 


tooth set in a heavy band of native gold and 
hung round the neck by a lacing of what 
looked suspiciously like human skin. This 
was supposed to be an absolute protection to 
its wearer against any kind of sudden death. 
Many times had it been stolen, and at last 
the talisman came into the hands of Shaillu, 
sergeant of Haussas in the “ service of the 
White Queen,” as Government employment 
is termed—he did not care to say how. 

One hot December day Lieutenant Stani- 
land lay tossing in the grip of the malarial 
fever on a pile of palm matting in the bottom 
of a large canoe dug out of a cottonwood 
log, which drifted slowly down one of the 
many branches of the Niger. Thesun burned 
down out of a sky that seemed dimmed and 
yellowed by heat, and the muddy water of the 
river flashed back the light like molten brass. 
On either bank rose forests of lofty cotton- 
wood-trees, fringed along the water by 
Mangrove swamps, depths of foul slime and 
evil-smelling black water among the arched 
roots below, and white stems and matted 
olive-green foliage above. 

Four Haussa soldiers kneeling in the 
fore part of the canoe slowly dipped the long, 
leaf-shaped paddles, and drove the canoe 
forward, while the sick man lay fidgeting 
uneasily beneath the awning aft, alternately 
burning and shivering as the intermittent 
fever came and went. 

At times he feebly lifted a hand to drive 
away the bloodthirsty mosquitoes, or turned 
his glittering eyes towards the dark line of 
foliage ashore, where light wreaths of silvery 
mist wreathed in and out among the huge 
trunks of the cottonwoods and stately colon- 
nades of palms. 

He did not think it worth while to grum- 
ble, for every officer in the Niger river is 
used to the fever, and takes it as a matter of 


course. As they say, ‘If a man wants to be 
healthy he should stay at home”; and most 
of them go about their work with their lives 
in their hand, in peril of fever, poison, or 
ambush. The little party had been on a 
diplomatic message to a native chief up the 
river, and, having lost their steam launch on 
a sharp snag, had been compelled to continue 
the journey in a canoe. 

By-and-by they entered a narrow, tunnel- 
like opening in the mangroves, where the in- 
terlacing branches closed in overhead, shut- 
ting out the light, and leaving only a dim 
green shade over the narrow strip of deep 
water, festering mud, and arching roots 
below. 

The sick man wiped his streaming forehead, 
for the air was dense and full of steam, like 
that of a hot-house, and sour with the poison- 
ous exhalations of rotting vegetation—for 
this is, perhaps, the most unhealthy region 
inthe world. Finally, overcome by the heat, 
which was that of an oven, he fell asleep, 
When he awakened, the canoe was crossing 
& broad lagoon which lay shimmering and 
gleaming like red gold in the light of sunset, 
while before him lay large island of firm 
earth crowned with cottonwood forest and 
the sweeping fronds of feathery palms. 

Shortly afterwards the cance was drawn 
up among the mangroves, and, while the 
Haussas lighted a fire and spread out a 
scanty meal in a little forest glade, the officer 
slowly and painfully dragged himself away 
into the bush to stretch his aching, fever- 
racked limbs. 

After wading knee-deep through white 
clusters of the sweet-scented African lily 
and crimson-spike flowers, he found a nar- 
row trail leading through the bushes, and 
followed it for awhile, until at the un- 
expected sound of voices he stopped suddenly, 

(and 
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and cautiously peered through a screen of 
matted palm-branches. 

On the other side of the thicket lay a 
clearing fringed with flowering orange and 
lime trees. Great banana-leaves. with their 
fresh bright green, and heavy bunches of 
crimson fruit, mingled prettily with the dark 
glossy foliage and white clusters of the limes.* 
Across the open space a row of sun-dried mud 
or “swish” huts stood beneath a semicircle 
of palms, and in front strolled two or three 
naked river men. They were splendid tall 
fellows, with curious blue devices tattooed 
upon their black skins, and their hair knitted 
up into numerous corkscrew plaits. Each 
man carried the “ long Dane”? flintlock gun, 
with which the West African native lies in 
wait for his enemy, and fires a handful of 
broken cast-iron “dutch pots” into his back 
as he passes. 

The white man had seen enough. He 
recognised the villagers as a branch of the 
Nimbi tribe, who had shortly before sacked 
the factory at Akassa, and murdered 150 of 
the Krooboy labourers. Creeping away as 
quietly as possible, he retraced his steps to 
the camp. When he told the Sergeant what 
he had seen, the latter said, ‘ Yessah, I know 
this people—know him bad. Shoot Com- 
pany’s man, smuggle gin—chop white man.” 

The officer groaned. His suspicions were 
confirmed; but both he and his men were 
worn out, and could go no further. The 
dense foliage would screen their fire, so all 
they could do was to trust to being unob- 
served. ‘Shaillu,” he said, ‘‘ you and Karo 
watch until moonrise—wake me one time if 
you hear the river men—palaver set.” Then 
he lay down between the buttress-like roots 
of a huge cottonwood-tree, and, pressing his 
burning head against the cool bark, was soon 
fast asleep. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Shaillu leaned on his 
Winchester rifle, a gift from his master for 
faithful service. Since the day when Lieu- 
tenant Staniland, at the risk of his life, 
saved the half-starved Haussa, who with a 
reed spear quivering in his body crawled up 
to him for protection against a bloodthirsty 
mob of river men, the latter had followed the 
white man with slavish devotion, for such 
is the nature of the Mahomedan soldier. All 
around him the forest lay dark and solemn. 
Fireflies sparkled like diamonds amid the 
wet grasses; a low gurgle of flowing water 
came softly down the night wind; while at 
times a troop of monkeys swung themselves, 
clattering, from bough to bough, or an alli- 
gator floundered along the edge of a mud-bank 
until he rolled with a splash into the sluggish 
stream. ll these things the forest-bred 
Haussa could read like an open book. So he 
Jeaned on his rifle watching the wreaths 
of aromatic smoke whirling away through 
the great boughs overhead and noting the 
softest swishing of grasses or rustling of 
leaves that marked the passage of a prowling 
wild cat or large snake, until at last his eyes 
grew heavy. Just then o faint light from 
the rising moon filtered down through the 
branches and lay in shimmering silver 
patches across the grass, and the Sergeant 
pulled himself together as he heard a faint 
* chunk-chunk” of paddles from somewhere 
far up the river. He listened intently, then 
turned and threw a big armful of branches 
on the fire, and as the red flame fell upon 
the wasted and haggard face of the sleeper 
slipped off his most cherished possession and 
hung it around the white man’s neck. Stoop- 
ing down, he wakened the officer. ‘“ River 
men come, sah,” he said. 

Five minutes later the little party were all 


° West African banana is generally crimson 
in olen ‘and grows in bunches of about 200. The 
‘African orange rarely turns yellow; it is generall 
_green when ripe, and every tree bears flowers ani 
iruit at the same time. 
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awake, and, drawing back out of the light 
behind the wide cottonwood trunks, listened 
with beating hearts. The rattle and swish 
of paddles drew nearer and nearer, then 
they heard the canoes grate against the man- 
groves, and afterwards for twenty minutes 
there was a dense silence. 

Lieutenant Staniland caught at a festoon 
of trailing plants to steady himself, for he 
was shaking with fever, and strained his ears 
to listen. But he could only hear something 
like a drum beating inside his head and the 
night wind sighing across the cottonwoods. 
At last there was a low snapping of twigs 
and a rustling as of bent grasses springing 
back after the passing of a foot, which the 
Haussas knew to be neither bird nor beast ; 
and as the Sergeant touched his arm the 
officer drew back, with finger on revolver 
trigger, closer into the shade. 

Next moment the bush echoed with a wild 
howl. Then a sputter of flame blew out from 
among the trees, followed by a crash, and 
handfuls of potleg whistled through the forest, 
cutting down showers of leaves with a vicious 
“zip, zap”? as they passed. Through the 
smoke a crowd of naked river men dashed 
into the firelight, the red glow shining upon 
their rolling eyes and slashed cheeks, and 
glinting along the blades of leaf-shaped and 
horrible corkscrew-headed spears and flint- 
lock guns. 

One man almost touched the Captain as 
he glared into the darkness with an angry 
scowl, for the favourite West African attack 
had failed, and the river tribe were astonished 
not to find their foes shattered by the potleg. 
Then he dropped like a stone, as the 
Lieutenant's revolver-butt took him between 
the eyes. The word “ Fire!” rang out; four 
rifles flashed together, and a cloud of acrid 
smoke blew across the officer’s eyes. Next 
moment he saw two of the Haussas lunging 
desperately with Snider and bayonet in the 
centre of a crowd of river men who were 
trying to spear them. As the spearheads 
rattled along the rifle stocks, a Haussa 
staggered forward and fell at the Captain's 
feet, his chest shattered by a heavy charge 
of potleg. Then, while he fired every chamber 
of his revolver into the panting, struggling 
crowd, he saw Sergeant Shaillu shoot three 
of the assailants with his Winchester rifle 
from behind a cottonwood root. One of the 
negroes plunged head first into the fire, 
sending up a whirling cloud of red sparks ; 
and a Haussa, with the deadly point from 
behind the shoulder, drove the bayonet- 
socket clashing against the breast-bone of 
the leading negro. Then the rest broke away 
and disappeared into the bush. 

So sudden was the whole affair, that 
Lieutenant Staniland, light-headed with fever, 
could hardly realise that the foe were gone, 
and stood swaying to and fro, with smoking 
revolver and shaking limbs, in the centre of 
the firelight, his face blackened with powder 
and his throat parched and cracked. 

A spear hummed past his head and struck 
quivering into a palm-stem; so he staggered 
back into the shadow again, and stood wait- 
ing, for what seemed centuries, to see what 
would happen next. 

The wounded Haussa moaned faintly 
from time to time as his life flowed away at 
every respiration. 

“ Live for die, sah, one time,” said the Ser- 
geant, as he stooped over the sufferer. 

Next moment a further crackling and 
rustling of bushes to the rear gave warning 
that the wily river men were trying to get 
behind the little band and cut them off 
from the water. 

“Make for the canoes,” said the officer, 
and, two men picking up their dying comrade, 
they started across the moonlit glade, while 
from every side a swarm of negroes broke 
through the bush. This time there was 
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neither firing nor shouting; they came on in 
grim silence with the moonlight sparkling 
on the spear-blades. “Fire!” shouted the 
Lieutenant, and as the three rifles flushed out 
there was a rush like a whirlwind and the 
white man was dashed egainst a tree, then 
rolled to the ground with a huge negro driving 
his knees in his chest and tearing at his throat. 
He felt the hot greasy fingers closing round 
his windpipe, and could see the broad naked 
chest rising as the man _panteds in the 
struggle. Then, as his head began to whirl, 
he remembered pressing his revolver muzzle 
against the warm flesh, drawing the trigger, 
and stumbling half-dazed to his feet with 
blood and sweat running into his eyes. With 
his back against a cottonwood-tree stood the 
Sergeant, firing as hard as he could snap the 
lever of his Winchester to ; and, following the 
rip-rip-rap of the repeating rifle, the officer 
could hear the vicious thud of the bullets as 
they buried themselves in the living target or 
splintered the cottonwood boughs’ behind. 

The foe closed in and came on with arush, 
and Lieutenant Staniland could never clearly 
remember what followed. He had a dim 
idea of being struck at with spear-shaft and 
flashing matchet, and of hurrying towards 
the river, firing his revolver until the barrel 
burned his fingers. Next he was splashing 
and stumbling knee-deep in water among the 
mangroves, with his three men dragging him 
towards the canoe. After this a crowd of 
naked forms swarmed like bees over and 
under the interlacing roots and rose up 
beside him out of the river. A matchet- 
blade gleamed before his eyes, and the follow- 
ing moment he was down, choking and 
drowning in the foul mud and slime. He 
felt a strong arm grasp his shoulder and 
drag him to his feet, and fancied he saw 
Sergeant Shaillu standing beside him. Then 
a spear whizzed past and struck something 
close by with a thud, a rush of warm fluid 
spurted across his hands, and he staggered 
forward, breathless and gasping, towards the 
canoe. A gun-butt struck his forehead and he 
clutched at the canoe, missed, and stretched 
out his hand again. Some one lifted him and 
threw him on board and splashed downintothe 
water alongside—and he remembered no more. 

When the Lieutenant opened his eyes again, 
grey dawn was breaking across the forest, and 
he found himself lying stiff and cut in many 
places, helpless, in the bottom of the canoe. 
Lifting his aching head, he looked over the 
side and saw that they were far away down 
the river, their foes evidently having had too 
much of the fight to care to follow. Two 
Haussas only were paddling, and they seemed 
hardly able to swing the long blades. 
“Where's Shaillu and Coffee ?” he said. 

“Coffee die in wood; Shaillu throw you 
in canoe, then river man chop him with 
matchet; he die too in water. White man no 
die for great Ju-Ju,” said the soldier, and he 
pointed to the charm which hung round the 
officer’s neck. Taking it off, Lieutenant 
Staniland looked at the trinket which his 
faithful follower had given him, and then, 
faint with loss of blood and fever, fell into a 
restless sleep. All day the canoe with the 
worn-out men drifted helplessly down the 
river under the fierce African sunlight, until 
at evening a little Consulate launch slowly 
churning her way up the muddy stream 
picked them up. 

On February 20, 1895, two British gun- 
boats went up the Niger Creeks, and smoked 
out the river pirates once and for all. 
Lieutenant Staniland, who now serves Her 
Majesty, and in a healthier climate, still wears 
the great Ju-Ju. Though far away from the 
heat and steam of Africa, often, when the 
officer looks at the glittering object at his 
watch-chain, he sees again with a catching in 
his throat and a dimness in his eyes the mid- 
night forest by the dim African river wherc 
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the faithful Haussa sergeant laid down his 
life for his master. 

The spell of the Ju-Ju is lost. It is now 
no longer a symbol of devil-worship and 
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heathen cruelty, but an emblem of love more 
strong than death, which many waters cannot 
quench. The officer touches it reverently, 
and looks at it as King David did when he 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1896 AND 


sEAsoN full of cricket was that of 1896; a 
season of large scores and large crowds, 
that, with one short interval, was fine for 
three months, and then ended in rain and 
storm. It will be rememberable for two or 
three records. Yorkshire, at Birmingham, 
made 887 runs in an innings against 
Warwickshire, thus securing the highest total 
known in a first-class match, and beating 
the 843 scored three years before by the 
Australians at Portsmouth ; and in Australia, 
the Carlton Club, playing against Melbourne 
University, totalled up 922 in an innings, 
thus exceeding the Orleans Club’s 920 against 
Rickling Green, which for fourteen years had 
been the highest authenticated total ever 
obtained in any match. Prince Ranjitsinhji 
scored 2,780 runs in first-class cricket, thus 
beating Dr. W. G. Grace’s 2,739, which had 
held the record as the highest aggregate for 
twenty-five years. Mr. G. O. Smith, the last 
man chosen in the Oxford’ and Cambridge 
match, turned what seemed to be certain 
defeat into a victory by scoring 132 under 
circumstances that will never be forgotten ; 
and Brown and Tunnicliffe did an equally 
extraordinary thing for Yorkshire against 
Middlesex, by compiling 139 together for the 
first wicket in the first innings, and winning 
the game in the second by scoring 147 
together without being separated. 

Last year we had the Australians with us ; 
this year we are to have the Philadelphians, 
who will not interfere so much with the 
ordinary programme, as they have arranged 
a smaller list of fixtures. Still, the counties 
will not revert to the sixteen matches as 
qualifying for first-class. Last year this 
number was reduced to twelve, owing to the 
many Australian matches; this year the 
number is to be fourteen, for the sufficient 
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reason that if sixteen were insisted on, not o 
county would be left in for the championship, 
and this because of the difficulties of one 
county only. Leicestershire, it appears, 
could only arrange matches with seven 
cow tics, hence it would have ceased to be 
first-class, but by its removal from the list 
four other counties completing their qualifi- 
cation by matches with it would also lose 
first-class rank, and by this step four other 
counties would in the same way lose their 
standing. It would have been too absurd 
for the whole system to collapse by one 
county’s failure, and the only way out of the 
difficulty was to take Leicestershire’s pro- 
gramme as the minimum and hope for better 
things in 1898. 

The result of last year’s county cricket was 
& curious testimony to the fairness of the 
present method of deciding the championship. 
Look at it as we will, the order in which the 
counties were placed fitted in remarkably 
with their order of merit. Yorkshire was far 
and away the best eleven—in fact, it was onc 
of the best ever known. Lancashire had a 
good team, but not so good as that county 
has sometimes had in the past. All round 
they were certainly superior to Middlesex, 
and Midd'esex were certainly better than 
Surrey, which had such a run of luck to begin 
with ; and Essex, the most promising of the 
new counties, appropriately came fifth, 


having risen in the world. as we hinted they 
would in our last year’s article. 
tabular form are the 
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Ta Siecattay | pts, | Fine! Per- 

County | PLOW. L,'D. TIS ished | cent- 

Dare | | gamnes, age 
Yorkshire . . 26! 16 | 3 7/13 19 | 68 
Lancashire. .° 22) 11 4%, 7 16 46 
Middlesex. 2; 16! 8| 3:5) 3 11.45 
Surrey...) 26117) 7 2; 10 py il 
j12{ 6) 4/3! gL 

i 51 5:6] 0 10 | — 

| 4] 616, ~2| 10 | —20 

(8! 8/3! -3] 13 | 23 

' 5! 914) —4. 14 | —28 

5) 103) —5| 15 | —33 

Somerset. .j 16; 3| 7/6 =4) 10 | -40 

Warwickshire | 18' 3) 8/7; -5| M1 | —45 

Leicestershire '1t} 2, 8/4! —8} 10 | —60 

Sussex... 18 | 2, 9|7) -7] 1 ice 


There were thus 126 matches, being six 
less than in the previous year; of these 35 
were drawn, owing to heavy scoring or bad 
weather, and of the 91 played out 52 were 
won by teams on their own grounds—a nearer 
approach than we have had for some time of 
that ideal state of things, when every first- 
class team will win all its home matches. 
Even as it is, the counties are becoming so 
nearly equal in strength that the weather 
has much more influence on the result than 
it used to have, and the winning of the toss 
is also a matter of increasing importance. 
The weather no man can legislate for; the 
toss is more easily dealt with, and hence we 
hear of the proposal to do away with it and 
give the visiting side first innings, of which 
more may be heard this season. 

A few words on the doings of each of the 
first-class counties are inevitable. Derby- 
shire are said by some to have been a better 
team than their performance would indicate, 
but we are not so sure of this. They only 


poured out, as an cffering, the cup of water 
from “the well of Bethlehem, which is by 
the gate;” for this also is the price of a 
brave man’s blood. Harotp Brxpwoss. 
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won four matches, two of which were over 
Hampshire, and the other two over Leiccster- 
shire and Warwickshire. The great feature 
of the year was the triumph of their wicket- 
keeper, Storer, who not only scored two 
hundreds in a match, but made four hundreds 
in three matches in succession. The batting 
of the team was their strong point, and no 
less than seven of them improved on their 
previous record, Davidson, the only one who 
went back, being the most useful member, 
scoring 953 runs at an average of 43, and 
taking 68 wickets at an average of 22, coming 
second in the first respect to Storer, whose 
average was 57 for 1,091 runs, and second in 
bowling to Hulme, who had an average of 21 
for 77 wickets. 

Essex won five matches and won them 
well, beating not only Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Derbyshire, but both 
Yorkshire and Surrey, and they were the 
first county of the year to beat the M.C.C. 
Mr. Owen recovered his form and headed the 
batting averages, second to him being Mr. 
Perrin, who made a successful first apfear- 
ance in county cricket. Mr. Kortright did 
not bowl so effectively as in 1895, but any 
shortcomings in the bowling department 
were fully made good by Mr. F. G. Bull, 
who took 70 wickets at a cost of 15 apiece, 
and in the Gentlemen and Players match 
proved himself one of the best amateur 
bowlers we have. 

Gloucestershire went down in the list from 
fourth place to ninth, and would have done 
even worse if it had not been for Dr. W. G. 
Grace, who did better for his county in 1896 
than in that year of wonders 1895; for he 
headed the averages with a magnificent 53 
gained on 1,565 runs, among which was his 
301 against Sussex, the highest individual 
score cf the year. Mr. Townsend’s injured 
arm kept him from bowling his best for 
three months of the season, and although he 
took 101 wickets at a cost of 21 each, it was 
only in August that he recovered his form. 
Gloucestershire’s best team was strong 
enough, but it was not easy to get it to- 
gether, and so numerous were the trials and 
changes that no less than 29 players figured 
on the side during the season. Like 
Essex it won five matches, but then it lost 
twelve and only drew three, so that the 
balance was very much on the wrong side. 
The wins were over Kent, Somerset, Sussex, 
Middlesex, and Notts, three of them in a 
fortnight in August, when it looked as though 
Gloucestershire was to finish at the tail end. 
Among the new men played by the county 
were Mr. Champain, the captain of the 
Cheltenham College eleven, and Mr. W. S. A. 
Brown, the captain of the Leys School eleven, 
whose remarkable average we mentioned in 
our article on school cricket. 

Captain Wynyard is to Hampshire what 
W. G. is to Gloucestershire. He is of as 
much value to the side as any three other 
members of the team put together. He 
played in only half the matches, and yet had 
an aggregate of over 700 runs, on which his 
average was 50. Hampshire was tenth on 
the list in 1895; last year it was eighth, but 
the results of the cricket were really much 
the same, for although a match less was lost 
a match less was won. The victories were 
two over Sussex, two over Essex, and one 
over Leicestershire by six wickets in re- 


turn for Leicestershire's defeat of them by 
2Lruns. The best match Hampshire played 
was the one they drew against Yorkshire, 
when, out of 515 runs, Captain Wynyard 
made 268. 

Kent rose from fourteenth place to ninth, a 
great. improvement, and an improveinent 
under difficulties, for rarely has a team had 
so many accidents. It may be only a coin- 
cidence, but it is curious that the improve- 
ment should occur when Lord Harris 
reappeared in the eleven after an absence of 
seven years; and though he only played in 
tive matches he managed to get among the 
venturions by making 119 agninst Somerset 
at Taunton. The two acquisitions of note 
luring the season were Mr. C. J. Burnup 
and Mr. E. B. Shine, one for his batting, the 
‘ther for his bowling, both of them Cam- 
vridge blues, and both likely to do as well 
n the future as they did last year. Kent 
won five matches and lost ten. The victories 
were over Sussex, Somerset, Surrey, War- 
wickshire, and Gloucestershire, and four out 
of the five took place in July. 

Lancashire were among the leaders all 
shrough the soason, and finished up in the 
second place as they had done the year 
sefore. The only counties that beat them were 
Yorkshire and Middlesex, and each of these 
scat them twice. They did not play Essex 
ot Hampshire, but they beat all the rest, 
»oth Surrey and Gloucestershire coming in 
lor two defeats. They started with a loss 
wd then won six matches right away, thus 
loing well in May and June, which is some- 
ching new, of late years, in Lancashire 
cricket. Mr. MacLaren did not do so well 
1s in the previous year, and was not avail- 
ible until after the schools had broken up, 
nut he headed the averages with 54. ‘Sugg 
vas better than ever and totalled up 1,278 at 
im average of 39, but none of the others 
lid as well as was expected, and neither 
Mold nor Briggs were quite up to the old 
orm. 

Leicestershire beat Warwickshire and 
dampshire, and lost eight matches. It is 
tot a brilliant record, and it is worse than 
han of 1895, when the victories numbered 
me more. Pougher was not so good as 
isual, although he headed the batting 
werages with 29; but then he had a bad 
iand, which interfered with his play for 
nany weeks. In fact, the batting was weak, 
he bowling monotonous, the fielding erratic, 
ind fortune anything but kind. 

Middlesex had a powerful batting side 
nnd the best bowler in England. They 
vere beaten only three times, once each by 
‘orkshire, Surrey, and Gloucestershire; and 
iurrey and Gloucestershire were also 
mong the counties they beat, while the 
ther Yorkshire match ended in o draw. 
“he county improved on its previous record 
nd went up three places, from sixth to 
hird, notwithstanding that during the 
eason Mr. MeeGregor and Mr. Hayman, 
sho were both doing well, had to stand out 
n account of injuries. Mr. Stoddart made 
-100 runs at an average of 40, and Sir 
‘imothy O’Brien made 952 at an average of 
1, while Mr. Hayman’s average was 38, 
nd no less than ten of the team averaged 
ver twenty; in fact, seventeen out of the 
wenty -one who played averaged double 
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at the head of the averages was J. T. Hearne, 
with 118 wickets at an average of 17. 

Nottinghamshire, from last on the list 
but one, rose to sixth place—a great improve- 
ment. Surrey beat them twice and Lanca- 
shire, Middlesex, and Gloucestershire once 
each, but they had previously beaten Glou- 
cestershire, as they had done Derbyshire, 
Kent, and Yorkshire, and they finished the 
season by beating Sussex in their old style. 
One of the features of the season was the 
improvement in the batting of Mr. A. O. 
Jones, who came out third on the list, the 
top average as usual being secured by 
Gunn, who made 135 against Derbyshire in 
the first match and 207, not out, against 
the same county in the return. Gunn, who 
has for years been in the fore-front of 
English cricket, is to have a benefit, the 
occasion being the Notts and Surrey fixture 
at Trent Bridge on June 7 next, and all 
will wish him a three-day match and fine 
weather. 

Somerset won three matches out of sixteen, 
and went down two steps from ninth to 
eleventh. They beat Surrey once—they 
generally manage to do that-—-and the others 
who fell before them were Hampshire, against 
whom they also drew, and Gloucestershire, 
who, like Surrey, beat them again. At the 
head of the averages was Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, 
with 50 on an aggregate of 1,204, which in- 
cluded a splendid 292 obtained in the return 
match with Hampshire ; and next came Mr. 
W. N. Roe, who once held the record for the 
highest individual score, and who, though 
only playing in ten innings, at the close of 
the season totalled up 388, with twice not 
out. . 

Surrey had a strong eleven, which did 
well in fine weather and failed in wet, and 
there was an unevenness about the scoring 
and laxity in the fielding which good judges 
pointed out to be dangerous from the very first. 
‘They won seventeen matches out of twenty- 
six, while Yorkshire won sixteen out of the 
same number; but then they lost seven, 
being beaten twice by Lancashire and once 
each by Middlesex, Sussex, Kent, Somersct- 
shire, and Essex, losing to the last by an 
innings and 119 runs. In Abel they had the 
most successful professional bat of the year, 
and in Richardson the second best bowler ; 
but the team were not all of this quality, as 
was very apparent in the later matches, and 
everyone hopes to see a recovery this year to 
the form to which we are accustomed. No 
one wants Surrey to go down in the world 
during such a long eclipse as that which 
settled on the county a few years ago. 
Middlesex ought to have the strongest 
eleven, but it has never done so, and with 
Surrey rest the hopes of London. A county 
cannot always be first at cricket—in fact, 
the more change there is the better for 
the best interests of the game ; yet somehow 
we should like to see Surrey have a look in 
at least on alternate years! Out of the seven- 
teen matches won, nine of the victories were 
by more than an innings, and one of them 
was over Yorkshire, when certainly all the 
luck was against the Northerners. Abel 
headed the averages with 42 on an aggregate 
of 1,576 runs, which included his 231 against 
Essex, and Hayward came second with 36 
out of 1,182, which included his 229, not out, 
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the bowling averages with 14 on 81 wickets, 
Lohmann coming a good second with 15 on 
73, while Richardson was rather more ex- 
pensive, as was to be expected in such 
weather, with 15 on 191. It was not the 
bowling that was wrong with Surrey, or the 
batting, although there was more of a tail 
in it than was desirable, but the fielding, 
which was in many cases far from what it 
should have been. 

Sussex neither fielded nor bowled in any 
way worthy of mention, but they batted 
right well, especially Ranjitsinbji, who made 
seven centuries for his county and was the 
most successful batsman of the year. Good 
batting, however, isnot everything, and Sussex 
finished bottom of the list with only two wins 
out of eighteen matches, the victories being 
over the neighbouring counties of Kent and 
Surrey, from both of which they also received 
somewhat easy defeats. The Indian prince's 
best score for the county was his 165 against 
Lancashire, his other hundreds were 138 
against Yorkshire, 114, not out, against 
Gloucestershire, 107 against Somerset, 100, 
not out, against Notts, and his double barrel 
of 100 and 125, not out, against Yorkshire in 
August. His average for his county was 58 
on an aggregate of 1,698 ; second to him came 
Mr. Newham, with an average of 36 on an 
aggregate of 1,070, including 201, not out, 
against Somerset, which was the highest 
individual score for Sussex during the season. 
Warwickshire had much the same kind of 
team, but they did better in winning one 
match more and losing one less. 

In the Yorkshire season match after match 
was played without any raggedness in the 
score, and the batting wasso remarkable that 
we cannot well omit the table of averages. 
Nothing so level has ever been known in 
cricket before. 


BATTING AVERAGES, 


No. Times’ aotqy | Most | 
Names of not | in an | Average 

| inns; out | “S| tons 
Brown (J.T.). | 41 7 | 1886 | 203 | 4576 
Jackson, 25 1 | 1030] 117 | 4291 
Peel. 35 3 11135 | 210¢| 3546 
Hirst. . . .| 34 | 3 | 1018| 107 | 3283 
Tunnicliffe. -} 45 | 4 1293] 99 | 2082 
Moorhouse. .| 26 | 2 | 675/113 ) 2813 
Hawke, Lord .| 26 5 | 577 | 168 | 2747 
Wainwright .| 37 | & | 817) 145 | 26°53 
Denton. . .| 34 | 0 | 852] 113 | 25-05 
Milligan, F, W.| 21 5 | soz) 88 | 2es0 
Mounsey 2! 4! 439] 6¢ | 21-95 
Smith, E. “4 o | 306! 58 21-78 
Hunter.» :j 29 | | ai | 41. | 173 
Haigh . 5) 19 5 | isi] 32°) 1078 


Earnshaw, 1° ; and Shaw, 1. 
© Signifies not out. 


In every match every member of the 
eleven seemed likely to make a century. 
The fielding was as good as the batting, and 
the bowling throughout was of high quality. 
And yet no one could for a moment claim 
that the eleven contained either the best 
batsman, the best bowler, or the best field in 
England. It was a team with no tail and no 
stars, who all worked together for the good 
of their side, and played the game as it 
should be played; and the result was a 
record of 10,426 runs. 


sures. The bowling was better than usual; against Derbyshire. Hayward also headed (To be continued.) 
SOOO SS 
| THE REARING OF RARE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
By Frep Mier. 
Goop mary readers of the “B.0.P" may and reared into butterflies and moths. The whois an excellent entomologist—of insects 


not knof ofthe Insect House in the Zoo- 
ical Gardgns. 
ow succe: 


Those who do are aware of 
lly rare insects are hatched out 


illustrations accompanying these notes are 
from photographs I took in the Zoo—by the 
courtesy of Mr. Thomson, the head keeper, 


reared there and set out by him. 
The largest of all known moths, the great 
Atlas, is not among them, as there was no 


t 


specimen available at the time I took 
photographs ; but this handsomeinsect, 
uring eleven inches across, is often to be 
there. It is a silk-producer, and a 
e of India. I give four of the large 
voducing moths, however, closely allied 
tlas, to atford those readers who may 
know the ordinary small silkworm 
, Bombyx mori, some idea of the size 
colouring of other silk-producing Bom- 
ere is no reason why readers of the 
-P.” should not successfully rear some of 
handsome insects, especially as the 
> feed on oak, ailanthus, wild plum, 
other plants much more easily obtain- 
than mulberry leaves. 
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In the Insect House the insects are 
reared from ova or eggs and from pupx or 
ehrysalides, and in several cases the egys 
themselves have been laid in the Insect 
House. My read will have to depend 
largely upon dea for their ova or pupe, 
and if the latter only are obtainable, you will 
only see the imago when it appears, and not 
therefore be able to witness all the changes 
the insect undergoes. On the other hand, 
you are saved the trouble of feeding the 
larve, and waiting some months from the 
time the worm emerges from the egg until 
the moth or buttertly appears. For merely 
procuring good specimens for your cabinet 
of English or foreign moths or butterflies, 
then the pupe are better, as it might be 
difficult to pro- 
cure the exact 


food upon which 


out ova. 
All the silk- 
producing 
moths spin a 
cocoon to pro- 
tect them during 
the chrysalis 
te, and it 
this cocoon, 
when unwound, 
or carded, which 
gives us the silk 
of commerce. 
The Oak-lappett 
moth is the best 
representative 
of the Bombyce: 
in this cou ’ 
though the Em- 
peror moth (Sa- 
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lere are three things to be observed in 
-earing of moths and butterflies: great 
iliness during the larval state, con- 
; supply of fresh food, and plenty of 
The Zoo Insect House is supplied with 
’ cases standing upon a receptacle 
with earth in which are growing grass, 
, small orange-trees, and other plants, 
2 the top of the glass case is covered 
perforated zinc. To keep the food 
in hot weather, the stalks are inserted 
iials or jars of water; and as the cater- 
rs grow the amount they eat is consi- 
ble, so that they must be fed twice a 

A full-grown worm will nibble away 
ak-leaf in a few minutes. Many of the 
e when full grown are from three to four 
es long, and really beautiful creatures. 
e of them are pale glaucus-green with 
reles covering them, as in Cynthia, 
rs a beautiful grass-green with tufts of 
as in the Tusseh, or Mylitta. 


turnia pavonia minor) most resembles Ce- 
cropia. The Tusseh silk moth found so plen- 
tifully in Assam and Bengal provides its 
cocoon with a stalk of attachment, so that 
the cocoon is suspended from the twigs of the 
tree upon which the caterpillars feed out of 
harm’s way until the imago is ready to get 
out of its domicile. Cynthia, on the other 
hand, spins its cocoon inside a curled-up 
leaf. It is interesting to notice that in order 
to obtain its liberty the imprisoned moth 
secretes a liquid, which it ejects on to the 
inner wall of the cocoon to soften the tissue, 
and so enable it to push its way out when 
teady to appear ; for the moths are provided 


with no teeth or even mouth to eat their way - 


through. None of the silk-producing moths 
eat, and they only live long enough to lay 
their eggs. 

Those tailed moths like Selene and Luna 
are beautiful creatures, with their greenish 
delicate wings. I have watched them in 


the Insect House emerge from the cocoon. 
all gummy and wet, with mere pads f.: 
wings; but after an hour or two this moi: 
ture is absorbed by the fast-growing wine. 
and then the fully developed insect is sees. 
If you want perfect specimens for you 
cabinet, then is the time to kill them with 
cyanide of potassium. 

The cocoons should be fastened to pieces 
of upright stick by a thread, so that th: 
imago can crawl up when it appears, ani 
allow its wings to develop. 

One of the rarest moths reared in the 
Insect House is that curious tailed moth 
from Sierra Leone, Eudomia Argus. This 
moth, the keeper told me, feigns death if 
touched. It is figured in Drury’s book pub- 
lished in the last century, and was in his day 
a great rarity. 

The largest of our moths is the Death's 
Head, and many attempts at rearing this in 
captivity have failed. The chrysalis buries 
itself in the earth, and therefore it is im- 
portant to keep the pupa in such state if 
you attempt to rear the moth. Remember. 
too, that the larve shed their skins or moult 
some four times from the time they emerz 
from the egg until they are ready to spin. 
and at these moults the worm ceases to feed 
for about a day, and it should not then be 
disturbed. 

I give drawings of four of the large silk- 
producing moths, and it is interesting to 
notice the changes the colouring undergoes 
in the different species. All these Bombyce: 
have transparent eyes on the wings, well 
shown in Mylitta. The Hindoo legend has it 
that these eyes are where Budda took the moth 
between his fingers and so rubbed off the 
feathers. These eyes become mere crescent: 
in Cynthia. In Atlas they are triangular. 

Pernyi, a native of North China, feeds 
on oak and beech ; Cecropia, native of North 
America, feeds on some fifty different plants. 
apple, plum, maple, oak, beech, birch, and 
willow among them; Cynthia, native of 
China, feeds on the ailanthus ; Polyphemus. 
native of North America, feeds on oak and 
elm; Luna, on hickory, beech, oak, walnut, 
maple, and plum. 

The winding of many of these cocoons is 3 
difficult matter, as the silk isso gummed ints 
asolid mass. Indeed in some species the silk 
can only be carded and spun like cotton. 

Many rare butterflies are reared annua'ly 
at the Zoo, among them the scarce Swallow- 
tail and Camberwell Beauty, of course from 
imported pupe. I thought it would interest 
my readers to be able to compare ¢ 
changes Papilio undergoes in the vario 
countries where it is found, as can be seen in 
the drawing made from photos I took in the 
Zoo. In all cases the tail is preserved, ari 


~ the two lower wings are most constant in 


coloration. In the case of Turmio, from North 
America, the female is black, and appears 3 
distinct species. The Swallow-tail is a very 
widely distributed butterfly, the number cf 
species known amounting to hundreds. An 
almost complete collection is to be seen, by 
the way, at Mr. Walter Rothschild’s museum 
at Tring, whose entomological collection is 
one of the finest in the world. A good many 
specimens reared in the Zoo are from pure 
deposited by the Honourable Walter Roths- 
child. 

Our own English Swallow-tail I have 
myself taken in the Norfoll: Broads, as they 
clung to the wild carrot aud ragged robin 
early in the morning. The insect known 7s 
the “Scarce”: Swallow-tail Jannot be con 
sidered a British species, though it is fairly 
common on the Continent. + 

Those readers interested ir the study uf 
insects cannot do better than fee how they 
manage things in the Insect H’se. 

In Westwood’s ‘British BuYterflies and 
Moths” is_a chapter on colitting, and 
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Frep Mince: 


Lange Six Propucixa Motns Brep 1x Z00 —Reduced One-third. 


CRESPHONTES 


ete eacein TURNUS 


SwaLlow-Tam, BUTTERFLIES BRED IN Z00.—Reduced One-third. 
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Dr. Knagg’s “ Lepidopterist’s Guide,” Rev. 
J. Greene’s “ Pupa Digging,” and Rev. 
T. S. St. John’s “Larva Collecting and 
Breeding” may with advantage be con- 
sulted. 

The following note on the rearing of 
Cynthia may be of interest : This isa native 
of China, thongh naturalised in North 
America, and feeds on the ailanthus, though 
W. V. Andrews, in the second volume of the 
“ American Naturalist,” says that he doubts 
whether this is its native food, for the larva 
forms its cocoon very much in the manner 
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of Promethea, by folding a leaf around it, 
having first gummed the leaf-stalk to its 
branch, so as to prevent, one would suppose, 
its falling to the ground in the winter. Now 
the leaf of the ailanthus is what is termed a 
compound leaf, so the unfortunate cater- 
pillar, not being sufficiently versed in botany 
to know this, merely gums the leaflets to the 
petiole, with the result that the leaf falls in 
the autumn, and the pupa lies under the snow 
all the winter instead of swinging in the wind. 

The caterpillar is hardy, and, being 
covered with a fine white powder, can with- 


HINTS ON VIOLIN-PLAYING. 


stand rain. It drinks greedily, and the 
branches upon which it feeds should b 
dipped in water or sprinkled abundant);. 
particularly after the third moult. 

The larve began forming their cocoons on 
June 28, twenty-eight days from hatching. 
On July 21 the moth appeared, and by 
August 6 the second brood of caterpillars 
began to hatch out, these going into the pupa 
state about the middle of September. Th- 
caterpillars can be placcd in the open on the 
shrub, but, of course, birds and parasitic flics 
work destruction, 


By Ervest NewLanp Smita (Sub-Professor, Royal Academy of Music, London ; 
and Professor, Blackheath Conservatoire of Music, etc., etc.). 


H™ many amateure take up the fiddle 
nowadays, and yet how few ever 
attain to any really good result, is well 
known. What’s more, the reason is not 
difficult to find, in nine cases out of ten it 
being the fault of an incompetent teacher 
engaged to give the first lessons. People so 
often say, “Oh! Mr. So-and-So is, of course, 
not very grand, but he will do very well for a 
beginning!” That’s just it—and it is this 
“beginning” that puts everything wrong, 
for it is then that a good and qualified 
teacher is all-important. Indeed, the pupil 
had far better have one good lesson than a 


dozen of the mediocre sort, for the violin is 
a difficult instrument, and unless it and the 
bow are held properly, and the action of the 
right arm and wrist, and the left arm, hand, 
and fingers, is correct, good playing is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Now, it is for the benefit of those who 
have not had the advantage of ao first-rate 
master, and some, perhaps, who have no 
opportunity for lessons at all, that these few 
hints are written; and if all said here is 
obeyed to the letter, the would-be violinist 
will, at all events, have the foundation of 
that inestimable quality known as a ‘good 
style,” and that is everything. 

First of all: 

The Attitude of the Player.-—The violinist 
should stand in an easy position, with his 
weight resting on the left foot, the right 
foot being slightly advanced. By this 
arrangement the left side, on which the 
violin rests, keeps perfectly steady, allowing 
the right arm the utmost freedom. The 
performer should of course stand erect, and 
with the chest well thrown out, to counter- 
balance the tendency to cause rourd-shoul- 
ders, which violin playing, when the instru- 
ment is otherwise held, is likely to pro- 
duce. 

How to hold the Violin.—The violin 
should rest on the left collar-bone, clutching 
the left side of the instrument with the chin. 
The neck of the violin is supported by the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand, the 
violin being held perfectly horizontal. 
(There is a tendency with beginners to let 
the violin drop with the scroll downwards, 
which must be avoided.) 

The thumb should touch the neck on the 
left side, the first finger on the right. The 
position of the first finger is most important. 
It should touch the neck at the crease of the 
finger where it leaves the hand, not at the 
first joint, as this is some distance lower 
down. The left arm must be brought well 
under the instrument, so as to bring the 
wrist out, which causes the back of the hand 
to be nearly vertical, not lying under the 
neck of the violin. 

This makes the player stop the strings 
with the tips of the fingers, which is correct, 
and also enables him to reach the fourth 
string without altering the position of the 
hand too much. The position of the hand 
will alter slightly for each string. 

How to hold the Bow.—Place the thumb 
of the right hand half on the nut, and half 
on the stick, and the second finger opposite 
the thumb. Then place the other fingers 
evenly next one another on the stick. The 
little finger should just rest on the stick, the 
other fingers being slightly bent over it. The 


fingers must lie evenly, and should not b- 
spread out. 

(N.B.—The bow is held by the second and 
third fingers and the thumb. The firs: 
finger moderates the tone, the little finger 
balances the bow.] 

Using the Bow.—In drawing the bow 
across the strings, the bow must be ker: 
straight—i.c. parallel to the bridge. The 
stick should be turned slightly away from 
the performer, and the bow must not be 
allowed to slide down the strings whilst 
playing, but should remain about midway 
between the bridge and the top of the finger- 
board. The bending of the arm and wrist 
necessary to keep the bow straight will, of 
course, vary with the length of the player's 
arm. The wrist (and to a great extent the 
arm) must be kept very loose and flexible. 
the wrist being the pivot or lever on waich 
all the various movements of the bow turn. 

The correct action of the bow arm cannot 
be wholly described on paper, but much good 
will result from watching really good per. 
formers. 

Tone Production.—All who have gone in 
for violin-playing will have noticed the vast 
difference in the clear, liquid tone of a fine 
violinist, and that rasping, sawing tone 
common to the majority of amateur violin- 
ists. 

The great secret is to keep the wrist of the 
bow arm loose (like a tassel), and to hold the 
bow loosely and not clutch it. If the bow is 
clutched tightly, the spring and vibration are 
impeded, and the tone necessarily hard and 
dry. The bow should lie on the strings of ite 
own weight, the weight of the right arm a'so 
being brought to bear upon it, the wrist being 
loose. More pressure is required when the 
bow is used near the point to gain equality 
of tone. 

The idea to be grasped is to think of the 
bow as actuated by a distant weight (the 
upper part of the arm), through flexible and 
elastic levers (viz. the elbow-joint and wrist). 

This is simply considering the matter ip 
the form of a mechanical process, and when 
this process is put into operation by the will 
of the performer who is able to vary it to the 
minutest details, the result is a fine tore. 
If once the pupil realises this, his playing 
will rapidly improve, and he will gain the 
power of producing those delicate gradations 
of tone so beautiful in the phrasing of a good 
violinist. 

Now if all those who read these few 
remarks will take them to heart, and try 
bring them into practice, they will b 
already on the way to the goal in view. 

Some day I may give a few more hints to 
those who are more advanced in the art. 
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PART IL, 


loIss, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—The carliest forms of 
coins may be described as globules of gold or silver, 
strack on the obverse side with a die or stamp, and a 
little later on the reverse was also struck with a punch 
mark. It may be necessary here to state that, generally 
speaking, the obverse is equivalent to the vulgar term 
“head,” and the reverse to the “tail” of modern coins. 
Some of the earlier coins were very crude, and the 
figures upon them hardly recognisable. Many of these 
early coins may be secn in the collections at the 
British Museum, and in the various series there ex- 
hibited can be traced the improvement male in the 
form of the dies and in the manner of striking the 
coins ag the centuries rolled on. Nearly all the early 
cities of Greece, and the different islands under her 
rule, struck thelr own money, which generally bore 
their symbol or deity. This was some 6U0 years or 
more before the Ohristian era. About two centuries 
later a marked difference is noticeable. The coins 
were first made by cutting the die into a piece of metal 
with a sunk rim, the round spherical globule was placed 
upon the die and struck home with a punch, which 
left the small mark, usually square. A new plun was 
adopted in the coinage of Magna Grecia, The coins 
were made incused— that fa, instead of being struck in 
the mould with a single punch, they were struck with 
® punch engraved with the same die as the obyerse, 
the effect of this being that the one aide was sunk and 
the other raised. There are coins of the ancient city 
of Sybaris of a more advanced type, coined about 
Bc. 450. We must, however, pass over another couple 
of centuries to the autonomous coins of the Greek 
cities. Nearly every city of importance made their 
own coins under the authority of the Empire, the 
symbol of the city occupying the reverse. and the head 
of their respective god or goddess the obverse, These 
earlier coins scllom had any inscription, but were 
distinguished by their well-known marks, ‘Athena, for 
instance, by an owl, Thurlum by a bull, Chalcis a lyre, 
Carthage a horec’s liead, etc. 


OLD Caixa, Wepawoon Wank.—Although pottery 
and porcelain are made allover the country, in many 
isolated corners, too, still the real seat of this industry 
in England is’ in ‘the Stafforisbire Potteries, that 
wonderful group of towns which have grown larger 
and larger, until they actually touch one another aud 
form one vast. centre full of “pot banks,” and works 
connected with this trade. Probably every school boy 
has heard of Josiah Wedgwood, the great pioncer of 
the potter's art. He was born at Bursle;n in 1730, 
where his family had been settled as potters for several 
generations ; he seems to have thrown all his energies 
into his work, and, as every good apprentice should do, 
he endeavoured to raise the standard of the industry 
in which he was engaged and leave it better than he 
found it. He developed the art and added many new 
methods. Before bis apprenticeship to his brother was 
ended he had materially altered the glaze used ; he had 
succecded in making the agate ware into an almost 
perfect representation of porphyry. Leaving his 
brother, Josinh Wedgwood joined Thomas Wieldon 
in partnership, and they produced some beautiful 
articles, both of use and ornament, in agate, cauliflower, 
and melon ware. Later we find Wedgwood alone, 
mouking snuff-boxes, knife-hafts, vases, and tiles; 
many of these are ornamented with raised flowers. In 
1765 he made a beautiful service for Queen Charlotte 
ornamented with shelis and seaweed ; this brought his 
work into notoriety, and there was a grent demand 
for this class of decoration. In 1766 we have the 
uame of Bently associated with him; and during this 

od many of the binck Etrurian vases were made. 
t was not, however, until 1775 that Wedgwood dis- 
covered the jasper ‘ware for which he became 80 
famous; although other colours were at times em- 
ployed, blue was the prevailing one, and the beautiful 
cameos of blue and white which were executed by him 
are now much sought after and are highly prized. The 
period during which the obief works of art were made 
ranges from 1783 to 1798. It is stated that some 2,300 
different models were then executed; these consist 
chiefly of statuettes, gems, intaglios, vases, etc. Now 
it is these small seals, gems, intaglios, and plaques 
which make so interesting a collection, aud may be got 
together at a moderate cost. A small cabinet of these 
gems will be of the yreatest interest and beauty. These 
medallions and intaglios are covered with Greck and 
Roman figures, Egyptian mythology, classical charac- 
ters, portraits of kings, etc., all exquisitely wrought 
and cut. Genuine pieces are invariably stamped clear 
and sharp with the name upon the back. lt was at 
this time that Wedgwood made the famous fifty copies 
of the celebrated “ Portland vase.” Amateurs should 
beware of imitations or reproductions, a8 of course 
these are of much less value. Collectors will, with @ 
little experience, soon detect the difference in the 
workmanship and finish of old work. Wedgwood 
seems to have sparel no pains to produce perfect 
specimens ; the real love be d for his art com- 
pelled him to pay attention to the minntest detail. 


OLpD SILVER.—The articles of interest to the collector 
of curios, such as trinkets, buckles, snuff-boxes, spoons, 
and the other sundry articles we have mentioned in 
previous numbers, will largely bear the London Hall- 
mark. It will therefore be necessary, in order to help 
our readers to identify their curios, and to affix their 
correct dates, to give full particulars of these marks, 
‘The London Hall-mark adopted so far back as 1300 was 
the leopard'’s head crowned; it was used for both 
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gold and silver plate. This mark remained until 1828, 
when the crown was removed, and the leopard's head 
was left uncovered. Themark is not always as distinct as 
it should be, and must be looked for carefully. Indeed, 
when found, it will seem to resemble a cat more than 
leopard. The standard mark was added in 1845 ; this 
is the lion-paseant or king’s lion ; it also was stamped 
on sliver and gold. In December. 1784, the sovereigns 
head was impressod ; it was called the duty mark, 
and denoted that the duty had been paid. It was 
continued until April, 1890, when the duty on silver 
was abolished. The date letter is 2 most important 
feature, and its uses and its variations we shall describe 
in our next paper on silver. 
(To be continued.) 


—ntajoe— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 445. 
By H. D’O. BrRNanp. 


abd 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 444.1, Kt—R 5, K—Q 6. 
2, Castles, check, K moves. 3, B or Kt mates. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. T. B.—The two fine problems from Australian 
papers are these: By J. J. Glynn: White, K—Q sq.; 
Q—Q Kt 4; R—-K B3; Be—Q R8 and K Kt sq. ; Kt— 
Black, K—K 4; B—K Kt 6; Kts—Q Kt 6 and 
K Bsq.; Ps—Q 2, K 8and K R4, White matesintwo 
moves, By 0. 0. Budde : White, K—Q 8; Q—Q R sa. ; 
R—K Kt 4; B—K Kt sq.; Kt—K 2. Black, K— 
KR8; R-Qkt B--KB8; Kt—QB5; Pa—Qkt3 
andK R6. White mates in two moves. When you 
compare these two problems, you will find that Glynn's 
is based on the waiting move, and Budde’s on the 
attack. Many solvers like the waiting move ; but when 
we take also three. and four-movers into account, we 
give our verdict in favour of the attacking move. 
Glynn's has seven mates—four with the Q, one with the 
B, and two with the Kt; but there is a dual after five 
moves of the Q Kt (Q or BtoQ 4 mate). Budde's bas 
four mates—one with the R, two with the Q, and one 
with the Kt; but these mates are more charming thau 
those in Glynn's problem. 


E. A.—As the best fifty problems in our eighteen 
volumes may be estimated : Noa. 50, 70, 81, 91, 95, 122, 
125, 138, 141, 148, 153, 155, 170, 190, 198, 196, 201, 203, 
208, 210, 211, 217, 218, 220, 291, 230, 241, 951, 253, 256, 
261, 264, 267, 275, 292, 294, 300, 301, 315, 317, 384, 837, 
361, 367, 397, 308, 498, 433, 437, and 439 (the tenth ver- 
sion). If you wish to copy a few more, you may tako 
Nos. 53, 100, 102, 103, 104, 120, 124, 132, 162, 167, 184, 
195, 297, 271, 282, 804, 323, 857, 386, 386, 395, 400, 418, 
and 420: Castling occurs in Nos. 47, 98, 276, $56, 808, 
and 444, 


C.T.—The forty root-positions of Vol. V. have not 
been reprinted in * Indoor Games.” 


A. J.—Costly boards and men have been made at 
various times during the last 5,000 years in Egypt, 
Asia, Europe, and America. Board and men of precious 
materials were presented to Prince Bismarck, and a 
merchant in New York possesses a set made of gold and 
silver, the eyes of the Knights (horses’ heads) being 
rubies. Pope Leo xt. often enjoys a game of chess 
with Father Giulio. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN, 


MARINE SOCIETY’S “ WARSPITE” 
TRAINING SHIP. 
Tae following letter which we have recelved, dated 
March 20, will speak for iteelf : 


Dear Sir,—There are now a number of vacancies on 
board the Marine Society's Training Ship Warspite for 
boys of good character who wish to go to xen, but whose 
friends are unable to fit them out and stuart them in 
that profession at their own expense. 

As I believe that this may not be without interest to 
numbers of your readers, indced, that it may be of 
considerable advantage to many to know of this, [ 
venture to ask if you would be good enough to make 
it known in your columns. 

Boys desirous of admission to the Warspite should 
apply at this office on the morning of any weekday 
except Thursday, accompanied by one of their parents. 
‘The conditions of admission are that they be between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, and not less than 4 feet. 
10 inches in height without boots ; that they be of good 
character and physically fit for a sea life. If found 
eligible boys are provided with snitable clothing and 
drafted to the Warspite off Woolwich, There they 
remain, being trained for seamen for about twelve 
months, when they are sent either into the Royal Navy 
or into the Merchant Service—in the latter case an 
additional outfit is provided and a good ship found. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT E. Poranp, Lieut, RN. Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Street Within, London, .c. 


rec 


SOME THRILLING DETAILS 
OF HEROISM. 

DURING the Matabele Campaign many of the officers 
and troopers distinguished themselves very heroically 
in their efforts to save their comrades and in other 
respects, and thus shed a bright gleam through the 
horrors of modern warfare. Sir F. Carrington seniis a 
long list of officers and men whom he recommends fur 
gullantry in action and meritorious work. The more 
conspicuous cases of gallantry are at the head of the 
roll, details being given as follows : 


Trooper Henderson, Bulawayo Field Force, March 30, 
was cut off with Trooper Celliers from the main body 
Celliers being badly wounded. Henderson gave up hi 
horse to him, refused to leave him, tended him thirty-five 
miles two days and one night, and brought him alone 
through country full of armed rebels to Bulawayo, 

Lieutenant E. C. Windley, Bulawayo Field Force, 
April 22, went back to the assistance of Captain Selous, 
who was surrounded by the enemy, his horse baviny 
runaway. Windley brought Selous out safely, closely 
pursued the whole time by the Matabele. 

Licuteuant F. H. Crewe, Bulawayo Field Force, 
April 22, turned back for Trooper Hook, who had lost 
his horse, and was wounded, guve up his own horse to 
Hook, running on foot himself till knocked down by 
theenemy, who were in close pursuit. He was rescued 
in turn by Trooper Lester. 

Trooper Lester, Bulawayo Field Force, April 22,came 
to the assistance of Crewe, who was dismounted and 
hotly pursued by the Matabele. Lester gave up bis 
horse to Crewe, and escaped himeelf, being taken up 
on his horse by Captain Grey. 

Trooper Baxter, Bulawayo Field Force, April 92, gave 
up his boree to a wounded comrade, Corporal Wiseman, 
when closely pursued. He was then himself woundcl, 
overtaken, and assegaicd (killed). 

Captain’ Grey, Bulawayo Field Force, April 22, 
assisted Trooper Baxter after this man liad lost his 
horse, Also, though just wounded, he took up Trooper 
Lester on his horee when closely pursued by the 
Matabele. 

Lieutenant Sinclair, Bulawayo Field Force, May 22, 

icked up Trooper Rothman, who had fullen from his 


horse mortally wounded, and’ put him on his own horse 
and carried him out of action (two wiles) under heavy 
fire. 


Sergeant L. Newmeyer and Trooper Begby, Marhona- 
land Relief Force, May 25, went up to within twenty- 
five yards of the Matabcle and brought in the body of 
Trooper Hay who had been mortaly hit. This was 
done under heavy fire at close quarters. 

Sergeant Farley, Bulawayo Field Force, June 6, gave 
up his horse to Trooper Combrink, who had’ been 
knocked off his horse and stunned, and would have 
teen billed, as the enemy were within « few yards of 

him, 

Captain Nesbitt, M.M.P., June 19, conducted Mazoe 
rescue patrol, thirteen men, fighting his way through 
rebels to get to Salthouse’s party, and succeeded in 
bringing them back to Salisbury, with heavy fighting, 
in which three were killed and five wounded, fifteen 
horses killed and wounded. 

Captain Llewellyn, Bulawayo Ficld Force (late 
Royal Navy), July 20, during a rush on Beresford’s 
force (in the attack on Sikombo), ran to the Maxim, 
which was for the moment without a firer, and re- 
mained alonentit, keeping it in action with the enemy 
within a few yards, Displayed great coolness in work- 
ing his Maxims noder fire at the attack on Babyan’s 
stronghold, and on other occasions. 

° ° . ° . ° ° 

[WAP We will gice a Prize of One Guinea for the best 
set of Verses, not exceeding fifty lines, in honour of these 
brave deeds. ' Open to all regular readers, irrespectice of 
age or sex, Last day for sending in July 31.) 
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QuERy.—We do not think that ordinary servants 
could be trusted to use a filter which bad an air- 
pump in it, 

Nenyouswuss (P. H. K.).—Get our back numbers con- 
taining De. Gordon Stables’s health sermons ; you 
will be improved very goon if you adopt his rules. 
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The Top-Hat Centenary. (Drain for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. E. Dogsigox.) 
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ANGLER—In reply to your query: “ When angling 
with fly should you ever let the fly rest on the surface 
of the water and float about ?" in some cases, yes, 
if you can; but it is necessary to go into some detail 
if our answer is to be useful to you and to others. 
If you are using a natural fiy it is bearly always best 
to let it float, the exception ‘being when the fish lie 
deep, and you have to sink and draw. This is oo- 
casionally the case with roach, or even with trout. 
It is chiefly with regard to artificial fly-fishing that 
your query is of special interest. Until lately it had 
hardly been thought possible to make a fly float for 
more than a few seconds; but now, by anointing 
your fly with paraffin, very sparingly, you can make 
it float for some minutes; avd undoubtedly when 
the surface is smooth and trout are large and shy, it 
is the best way to succeed, but you will find much 
practice and rather expensive tackle is necessary, 
‘The sort of angling called wet fly-fishing will probabiy 
suit you best, and in that you use two or three tlies 
on one cast, and do not try to keep them always quite 
on the surface. 


H. B.—We have no opening whatever of the kind you 
mention, Sorry. 


H, H. Sarra.—1, You can do what you want by means 
of one ef Mr. Theodore Brown's * Stereoscopic Trans- 
mitters” (Portland House, Fisherton, Salisbury, is 
his address), or by means ‘of apparatus described in 
an article on Stereoscopic Photography in our weekly 
numbers 853 and 855, for May 18. and June 1, 1895. 
2, We will consider the question of the article on 
Crystoleum. 


| SHrut.—The most common varieties of fresh-water 
mussels are Unio tumidus (usually called the * Duck 
Mussel”), and Anodonta cyynea (commonly called 
the “Swan Mussel”). Both are found in sluggish 
and stagnant water. such as that of ponds, ete. ‘They 
are kept in confinement under the usual cireum- 
stances which prevail in a well-managed aquarium, 
You must have some weeds in the water, aud gravel 
or sand at the bottom for them to lie upon. We 
hope to be able to give before long some good, 
practical, illustrated articles on the Freshwater 
Aquarium, and these will tell you all about the 
mussels and the method of keeping them in 
captivity. 

A FRIGHTENED Boy (Victor A. K.).—We should think 
that all the sermons for growing Inds that Dr. 
Gorion Stables writes should, if his advice be at: 
tended to, do you and others much good. You ought 
not to be sleepless at your age (14 years), so you 
must consult a doctor. Try a cold bath, anyhow, 
Don't be afraid of that. Yes, begin to study Latin, 
Euelid, and Algebra. Don't read paper-backed 
novels, They will do harm, Early to bed, and sleep 
till eight if you can. 


We1oir or Fowrs (G. D, Nash).—Will be answered in 
due course in “ Doings.” 
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PERSPIRATION (W. McR. B.).—Leave your moustach= 
severely alone. Take a cold bath daily (sponge) wit! 
a tablespoonful of borax‘or boraxaline in it. Live 
well, but avoid meat as much as possible. 


Doves (Cecil M. C.)—Your feeding must be wrong. 
Small grains, canary-seed, bread-crumbs, no hej, 
green food, gravel, water, and large cage. 


Love-Birps Losing FEATHERS (R. C.).—The hemp is 
doing the mischief. 


WanaTau.—The writer of the article in question is 
not only'a distinguished man of science, but the hea! 
of one of the greatest engineering works of the az~ 
We could not possibly give up his name and address. 
as your letter is but one of scores of a simflar par- 
port received ; and it were unreasonable to expect 
one, Who has strained a poiut to give all really neci- 
ful advice in an article, to undertake all this private 
correspondence with strangers. What might be 
comparatively simple with one or two eorrespon- 
dents becomes vastly different when letters number 
scores, if not hundreds. 


Sivtinc Back To THE Fre (F. M.).—Certainly it is 
injurious, especially if you go at once into the open 


Gerrinc very Turn (A. A. G.).—It depends on what 
part of the body the thinness is. If the appetite is 
good, eat plenty of flour food, not very much meat, 
but milk, cream, eggs, butter, and ‘puddings ad 
libitum, 

Srircn IN THE Str (G. Harper).—You are not ft 
‘Take cold baths, good food, and Freeman's Syrup. 
This last is not a quack remedy, but from a doctor's 
prescription. It is like Parish's Chemical Food, only 
better. 


More Nervousness (Reginald E. M. and Others) — 
You must not worry so much, nor trouble yourself 
too much about anything that happens. Yours isa 
critical time of life. The day you can say,“ I don't 
care whether I'm nervous or not,” you have pot your 
foot on the first rung of the ladder that shall lead to 
health, But, oh !do keep a pure mind in a pare 
body. Avoid advertising quacks. They are all 
quacks who pretend that any one medicine can care 
everything. 


A GARDEN oF Boxes (Toby).—With pleasure, dear, fer 
yours is evidently a child's garden. Well, have year 
boxes deep, the soil good and mixed with horse. an! 
leaf-manure. They must be exposed to the san. Hy 
the time this reaches you it will be best to g7 
geranium, blue lobelin, and ivy geranium. This la~ 
falls prettily over the boxes. ‘Then you might bare 
canary creeper (get the plants). They climb up 
sticks or anything and make a nice show. Hanging 
baskets look lovely. Just drop in at some nursery 
and have a look round. The man will put you up 
to the ropes. 
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THE LONELY 
ISLANDS: 


A STORY OF THE 
AZORES. 


By Dav Ker, 


Author of “ The Finder of the White 
Elephant,” “In Siberian Forests,” 
ele., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—IN THE 
COFFEE-ROOM. 


tm: Reeinatp HorsEtey, 
having once regained 
his senses, grew stronger 
and more energetic day by 
day. In truth, his bodily 
powers had been reviving 
all through that long period 
of mental torpor; and not 
many days passed after his 
return to consciousness ere 
he exchanged his sick bed 
for a cushioned “lounge” 
in the verandah, whence he 
could command a view of 
the entire bay, and of all 
incoming vessels, one of 
which, as he hoped, might 
be bringing home his miss- 
ing nephew. 

In fact, judging from the 
time which had elapsed 
since Cyril's letter was 
written, the young Sinbad’s 
return might be looked for 
at any moment; but day 
passed after day, and still 
there was no sign of him. 

All this while, however, 
Horseley never thought of 
being anxious about the 
lad’s safety. His confidence 
in his nephew's pluck and 
shrewdness was justly 
heightened by the way in 
which the brave boy had 
surmounted all the diffi- 
culties and dangers de- 
scribed in his journal; and 
of the far more terrific 
perils that had followed 
these his uncle of course 
knew nothing. He was 
well aware, too, that Cyril 
could not easily find any 
means of returning direct to 
the Azores from the West 
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Indies, and would in all probability have 
to go round by Spain, Portugal, or Eng- 
land, so that his long detention was 
hardly to be wondered at, after all. 

Thus it was that matters stood when, 
one fine afternoon in the latter part of the 
summer, Major Mendez, who had ridden 
to the town, as he often did, came back 
with a somewhat disturbed look, and re- 
ported that news had come of a very bad 
outbreak of smallpox at Ponta Delgaaa, in 
consequence of which the port had been 
put in quarantine. 

“And is there any riak of its spreading 
throngh the island?” asked Horseley, 
whose thoughts flew at once to his friends 
at Furnas. 

“ Hard to say,” answered Mendez. “I 
have no doubt the authorities will take 
all possible measures to check it; but, 
as I have seen more than once in Africa, 
the utmost that can be done is often 
too little to stop the spread of disease— 
and if it does spread, with this hot weather 
to back it, Heaven help the poor Miguel- 
ites!” 

Then followed a gloomy silence, which 
Sir Reginald was the first to break. 

“This accounts, then, for our hearing 
nothing from Lionel Clover; he does not 
often leave us as long as this without 
some news of him.” 

“The last news we had from him was 
enough to serve us for some time, at all 
events,” rejoined the Major, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

“You mean the death of Pedro Mar- 
tinez? Poor wretch! he has got little by 
all his cunning. But there was another 
piece of news along with that which inte- 
rested me a good deal more—the an- 
nouncement that José da Espingarda was 
coming to St. Michael to claim his inheri- 
tance.” 

“Yes,” said Mendez, with a sombre 
look; “that, you see, is what comes of 
being too confiding, and thinking every- 
body else as good as oneself. As I have 
told you already, I've known both the 
Espingarda brothers—José in Madeira, 
and Gonzalo in St. Michael, when I was 
out here before; and it did not take me 
long to find out that the elder brother was 
a thoroughly honest and good man, and 
the younger as great a scoundrel as ever 
walked the earth. Again and again I 
warned Gonzalo what must come of it if 
anything were to happen to him, and 
urged him to sell Casa Grande and buy 
another estate, over which his worthy 
brother would have no power; but he, 

r fellow, would not admit that his own 

other could be such a villain, and, say 
what I might, he knew better, forsooth— 
and now, as you see, his widow and her 
brother will have io suffer for it.” 

“Do you really think, then, that he will 
be brute enough to turn these poor people 
out of the only home they have got ?"” 

“From what I have seen and heard of 
him, I fear there can be no doubt of it.” 

Then followed another silence, during 
which Sir Reginaldseemed deepin thought, 
evidently of no pleasant kind. At length 
he looked up, and said abruptly : 

“Tf this fellow José has really made 
good his claim, why does he not come 
forward to demand possession of the 
estate? It is some time now since that 
notice of his was sent.” 

“Well, there may be various reasons 
for that,” replied the Major; “but as to 
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his claim having been made good, I'm 
afraid there can be no question about that, 
for if he had not a pretty strong case it 
would never have been tuken up by such 
men as Vasquez and Buzenval, one of the 
most respectable firms in all Portugal. 
As for his not having presented himself 
at St. Michacl yet, the probability is that 
he has been delayed by having to raise 
money for his immediate expenses ; for, 
when I was last in Madeira, he seemed to 
be gambling and drinking away all his 
property as fast as he could, so that ho 
may well be in some straits for ready cash. 
But if Vasquez and Buzenval are fully 
convinced of his having a strong case (as 
they would seem to be by their letter) 
they would make no difticulty about 
advancing him as much as he needed, 
so I think it will not be very long now 
before he makes his appearance.” 

Horseley made no reply, and his 
friend, seeing that he was again absorbed 
in his own thoughts, wisely left him to 
himself. 


About ao weck after this talk—during 
which interval what little news came 
from St. Michael with regard to the spread 
of the smallpox was more and more 
unsatisfactory —Sir Reginald was sitting 
alone on the verandah, about three in the 
afternoon (the Major having ridden off to 
call upon a friend a few miles away), 
when he suddenly saw a steamer come 
out from behind the dark, rocky mass of 
the Monte do Brazil, and head straight 
for the town. 

Up went in an instant the spy-glass, 
which lay always within reach of Horse- 
ley’s hand; but, as the steamer ap- 
proached, various intervening objects kept 

im from getting a full view of her, and 
it was not till she had fairly cast anchor 
in the bay that he at length made her 
out to be the fortnightly mail-steamer 
from Portugal. 

Then, all at once, he was seized with 
one of those strange and sudden fits of 
restlessness, which so often accompany 
the convalescence of an active and ener- 
getic man, after a long illness. He felt 
that, well or ill, he must go and meet the 
arrival of that steamer. Perhaps Cyril 
himself might be aboard her—who could 
tell? and, at all events, she might very 
possibly have brought a letter from him. 
Anyhow, he would go and see. To re- 
maain still was out of the question, for the 
torment of this sudden longing for action 
was as if all the cares and anxieties that 
had haunted him during these weary 
weeks were blended into one. 

Springing to his feet as nimbly as if his 
long illness, and the weakness which it 
had left behind, were nothing more than 
a dream, he shouted, in a voice as clear 
and strong as ever, for the Major’s old 
maxservant, who came slowly forward in 
answer to the call, with a visible air of 
doubt and dismay, which showed plainly 
enough his secret apprehension that 
“Senhor Reynaldo de Orsélei” was not 
quite in his right senses. 

“Fernando,” called out Sir Reginald 
excitedly, “go quick and tell José to get 
the carriage out; 1’m going to drive to 
the town.” 

“The Saints be good to us!” eried the 
old man with a visible start. ‘“ Surely the 
Hobie. Senhor, is not thinking of going 
out!" 


“Why not? I've surely been in long 
enough!" retorted the Englishman im- 
patiently. “Come, make haste! I want 
to be off at once!” 

“Tf the illustrious Senhor would only 
be pleased to wait till the Senhor Ma‘or 
comes home-——”’ fultered poor old Fer- 
nando, with a face of such ludicrous 4is- 
may that Horseley, in spite of his burning 
impatience, had hard work to keep from 
laughing outright. 

“You need not be afraid, my iriend,” 
said he, with a smile; “I’m quite in my 
right senses, I assure you, though you 
seem to have your doubts about it. The 
fact is, I believe there's a friend of mine 
aboard that steamer which has just come 
in, and it’s important for me to see him 
as soon as possible; sc just go and see 
after the carriage for me at once, will you 
be so good?” 

Somewhat reassured ty this explana- 
tion, though still fearing some bad result 
from the distinguished guest’s impru- 
dence, the old servant went off to execute 
Sir Reginald's orders, his master having 
told him to obey them as if they were 
his own. 

But so long was it since the carriage 
had last been used, that various things 
had got out of order, which took some 
time to put right. Moreover, the road was 
rough and ill-kept, and ran uphill for a 
good part of the way; and, what with one 
thing and another, Sir Reginald was so 
long in getting to the town that he 
reached it only to find that the one pas- 
senger who had landed from the steamer 
had gone up to the principal hotel some 
time before. 

“ That seems like Cyril,” said he to 
himself, as he turned in that direction, 
“for the Portuguese hardly ever come 
here at this time of year. Would it not 
be fine if it really were he, after all?” 

And so completely did this idea possess 
the great traveller (whose long illness had 
considerably weakened that cool self-com- 
mand for which he was so famous) that, 
by the. stune he arove up te the’ hotel, he 
was repared to find his missing 
nephew Jomnfortably installed there. 

The baronet had visited this hotel 
several times with his friend the Major. 
and naturally expected to be recognised 
and welcomed. But he had not taken 
into account the dismal change wrought 
in his appearance by those long weeks of 
sickness and suffering; and he was forced 
to name himself ere the wondering land- 
lord knew him. 

Few of the great explorer's friends 
would have believed him had he con- 
fessed to them how heavily this trifling 
incident had told upon the nerves which 
death in its worst form had so often 
failed to shake. And, 8 er still, the 
shock of this unpleasing reality scattered 
at one blow the dream of his nephew's 
return, and of a.speedy meeting with him. 
A chill foreboding of disappointment 
crept over his heart; and with the down- 
fall of the hope that had spurred him on 
came a sudden faintness, warning him 
how far his strength still was from being 
completely restored, and how rashly he 
had put it to the test. 

“ Allow me to offer you my arm, noble 
Senhor,” said the sympathising host, who 
was one of Horseley’s warmest i 
and had followed all the details of his 
illness with deep interest; “I fear you 


have ventured out too soon. Will you take 
anything—some wine, or a glass of 
brandy ?”” 

“You are very good, Senhor,” said 
Horseley faintly. “I should be giad of 
a cup of coffee if you can oblige me; 
and, with your permission, I will sit down 
for a little while in the coffee-room.”’ 

“You are heartily welcome, Senhor,” 
said the landlord, leading the way to the 
so-called “ coffee-room,” which was really 
a small pirlour where the guests some- 
times took their after-dinner coffee. “ You 
will find no one there but the gentleman 
who has just landed from the packet.” 

For an instant Sir Reginald’s heart 
beat quicker at the thought of what he 
might see; but his foreboding of disap- 
pointment had been only too just, for the 
solitary tenant of the room was not Cyril, 
but a full-grown man. He was so ab- 
sorbed in some papers which lay on the 
table before him that he hardly looked 
up as the baronet entered ; but the open- 
ing of the door caused a sudden draught, 
which brought one of the envelopes on 
the table fluttering down to the floor, and 
ere the stranger could pick it up Horse- 
ley’s keen eye noted in passing that it 
was addressed, in a prim, clerk-like hand: 

“ Aolilustrissimo Senhor José da Espin- 
garda.” 

He had come at last, then, the for- 
midable man whose arrival was to bring 
ruin to Lionel Clover and his. brother, and 
homeless beggary to the hospitable Do 
Monte and the gentle and sorrow-stricken 
widow. The crisis that they had so long 
dreaded was upon them—and how were 
they to meet it? 

But the very suddenness and severity 
of the shock brought back to the bold 
Englishman, for the time being, all his 
lost strength and energy. His whole life 
had been a series of emergencies far more 
terrific than this; and at the first glimpse 
of the danger which threatened his friends 
he was his own cool and daring self again, 
and the half-formed plan which had been 
hovering in his mind for several days past 
suddenly took shape and substance. 

“ Pray do not let me disturb you, Sen- 
hor,”’ said the baronet, bowing polite!> as 
he took his seat near the window; “I 
shal] only be here for a very few minutes.” 

José, with a very un-Portuguese want 
of courtesy, muttered somé hardly audible 
reply—in a tone which showed plainly 
that he regarded Horseley’s presence there 
as an insafferable nuisance—and then 
bent over his papers once more. But he 
had looked up for a moment as he spoke ; 
and in that moment Sir Reginald got a 
full view of his face for the first time, 
and the brave Englishman’s heart sank as 
he looked. 

José da Espingarda's features bore 
traces of having been well-formed, and 
even handsome; but the mottled, un- 
wholesome red of the complexion, the 
swollen muscles of the face, the bloodshot 
eyes, and the heavy, sensual curve of the 
flabby lips, all told of long and reckless 
excess, destructive alike to body and 
mind. 

Even more repulsive, however, than 
these signs of gross debauchery, was the 
expression that it had stamped upon the 
unhappy man’s countenance, which, with 
its mingling of low cunning, brutal appe- 
tite, and coarse swaggering insolence, 
would have aroused the deep disgust of 
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the most careless observer. There he sat, 
self-branded as a drunkard and profligate 
of the lowest type; and it was this wretch 
who held in his hands the fate of the bold, 
bright lads whom Horseley loved, and 
that of the chivalrous and kind-hearted 
man who employed them ! 

As the Madeiran did not seem inclined 
to talk (being fully occupied with his papers 
and a bottle of brandy), and as Horseley 
was in no haste to address him, the silence 
remained unbroken till the landlord entered 
with Sir Reginald’s coffee. 

“ Many thanks, Senhor—I am sorry to 
have given you so much trouble,” said the 
baronet politely. 

“Pray do not call it so, noble sir,” 
replied the host, with alow bow; “it is 
not every day that my poor house is 
honoured with the presence of such a 
guest as Senhor Dom Reginald Horse- 
ley.” 

Fos6 da Espingarda gave a slight start 
at the mention of that renowned name, 
and looked up at its owner with a new 
interest; but Sir Reginald gave no sign of 
having noticed this movement, and began 
to sip his coffee with an air of perfect 
unconcern. 

“ Are you really Sir Reginald Horseley, 
then, Senhor ?” asked José, more civilly 
than before, as soon as the landlord had 
quitted the room. ‘ The newspapers said 
that he was ill and dying.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, I am, happy 
to say,” replied the baronet, with a quiet 
smile, “though I must own to having 
had a pretty sharp illness. Talking of 
that, perhaps the Senhor can tell me if 
there is any sign of the smallpox in St. 
Michael abating yet?” 

“Ponta Delgada was still in quarantine 
when we passed it,” answered the other, 
“and no one was allowed to land there.” 

“Well, that is unlucky!” cried the 
Englishman, with a well-feigned sir of 
vexation ; “I had hoped that it would be 
nearly over by this time. I only hope it 
won't spread to Furnas, for I want to go 
there as soon as I am able to travel 
again.” 

“The Senhor has friends there, no 
doubt?” said José, whose attention was 
visibly heightened by the mention of 
Furnas. 

“ Well, totell you the truth,” rejoined 
Horseley, with a show of extreme frank- 
ness, “I’m going there on a matter of 
business.” 

At the word “ business,’’ José became 


more attentive than ever. 
“ You see,” pursued Sir inald, with 
the expansive air of a jive man 


pleased to have found a listener, “I find 
these islands suit me very well, especially 
as they are so quiet and secluded, and Ihave 
not to fear being constantly disturbed at 
my work by visitors, as I was in England ; 
and if I find a place to suit me I should 
like to live here altogether, as Senhor 
Stevenson did in Samoa. Now, when I was 
in Furnas last winter I saw two or three 
houses there, any of which would have 
suited me very well; and as I hear that 
one of them is likely to be in the market 
soon, if it really ts offered for sale, I don't 
know but what I might buy it myself.” 

“ What was the name of that house?” 
asked the Madeiran, who had not lost a 
word of this explanation. 

“Casa Grande,” replied Sir Reginald, in 
a tone of perfect innocence. 
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At this sudden crd unlooked-for men- 
tion of the very estate which he was him-.. 
self about to claim, José started once more, 
and fixed a searching glance upon the 
baronet, who met it as innocently as ever. 

“Are you sure that Casa Grande ts for 
sale?" asked he, with another piercing 
look. 

“Well, I can’t say so from my own 
knowledge,” said Horseley ; “ but I hear 
that the proprietor is lately dead, and his 
widow will doubtless be glad to get rid of 
the place, for, as a property, it’s not worth 
much.” 

“ Indeed ? ” cried the Madeiran, looking. 
up quickly. 

“So I’m told; and, in fact, when I 
went to see the place last winter, it did” 
not look very prosperous. Not that that 
would matter to me, you know, for I should + 
buy it as a residence, not as a specula- 
tion; but, of course, it would make some 
difference in the price that one offered for. 
ite’ : 

This last sentiment was just of a kind 
to be appreciated by Master José, who 
had the heart of a pawnbroker in all 
matters of business; and he began to look 
with more respect upon Sir Reginald, as 
one who, after all, really did know some- 
thing of the great art of “ screwing-down.” 

“There was a man there that had been 
manager of the whole estate,” went on 
Horseley, ‘‘ Machado, or Machico, or some 
such name” (José changed colour 
slightly), ‘and, according to him, it is: 
now yielding nothing near what it used 
to do; so that, you see, I had some reason 
to count upon its being for sale before 
long. But do you know Casa Grande, 
then, Senhor ?.—you appear to be some- 
what interested in it.”’ 

“T know no one who has a better right 
to be interested in it,” answered Espin- 
garda, in a tone of coarse and bullying 
self-assertion. “ Iam José da Espingarda, 
brother of the late owner, and my busi- 
ness here is to take possession of his 
estate as the next heir.” 

The assumed air of mingled surprise, 
amusement, and comic vexation, with 
which Sir Reginald received this an- 
nouncement of a fact that he had known 
from the very first, was worthy of Garrick 
himself. 

“Well, Senhor, you have caught me 
this time, upon my word! People may . 
well say that it takes three Spaniards to 
outwit a Portuguese. Pardon me, if I 
have unwittingly said anything to offend ' 
you; but you must own that you gave me 
no warning.” 

He laughed so good-humouredly as he 
spoke that José, pleased with the implied 
compliment, echoed his mirth with a loud, 
coarse laugh, little suspecting with what. 
utter contempt he was secretly regarded 
by this man whom he thought himeelf 
to be impressing with a sense of his own 
superior cleverness. 

“T trust, Senhor Horseley,” said he, 
with a would-be gracious air (which sat 
upon him very much as a Court dress 
might sit upon a hangman), “ that you do 
not anticipate any cause to regret having 
me to deal with in this matter. And now 
that we are upon the subject,” he added, 
with a pretended carelessness which the 
greedy twinkle in hia eye sufticiently 
contradicted, “ may I ask if you have yet 
happened to make any definite estimate 
of the price that you mean to offer?” 
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: Horseley named a moderate sum, 
having sufficiently gauged the base nature 
of the man b- fore him to feel sure that 
any high offer would simply defeat his 
own object, by leading this finished rogue 
to suspect that an estate for which so 
much was offered must really be worth 
far more. 

“Tt is not much,” grunted José, be- 
traying hisown innate greed with a coarse 
frankness which would have been almost 
ludicrous had it not been so utterly dis- 
gusting. 

“I am not a millionaire, Senhor,” 
replied the baronet, somewhat drily. 

Then followed a brief silence, during 
which Espingarda eyed his companion 
very much as a practised wrestler might 
look at some new adversary of unknown 
strength, before attempting to close with 
him. 

At length José spoke again, so abruptly 
as to be little short of actual rudeness : 

“If you did buy this estate, Senhor, 
what would you do with it?” 

“T don’t know that I should ‘do’ any- 
thing with it at all,” said the baronet, 
rightly guessing this query to be an 
attempt to find out whether he knew any 
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secret connected with the ground which 
could heighten its value in the eyes of an 
intending purchaser. “As I have said, 
all I want is a quiet nook to read and 
work; for I am not rich enough to try 
any experiments in farming, especially as 
I know nothing about it.” 

“And the sum you have named is the 
utmost you can give?” asked José. 

“The very utmost,” replied Horseley 
quietly, but with unmistakable firmness. 

The worthy planter appeared to medi- 
tate, and Sir Reginald had a moment's 
hope that he might be able, aftor all, to 
ransom his friends from the clutches of 
this civilised pirate. But’ the latter, feel- 
ing that the fiery liquor in which he had 
been steeping his brain had left him in no 
state to drive a keen bargain successfully, 
said, at length, with a would-be knowing 
smile: 

“You cannot blame me, Senhor, for 
wishing to see the property myself before 
I think of selling it. I have the honour 
to wish you good evening.” 


‘When Sir Reginald reached home he 
found the Major greatly disturbed at his 
long absence, and the brave old man's 


agitation increased tenfold when he 
heard what Horseley had to tell hit. 

“ Heaven help these poor people at 
Casa Grande now that he is come! 
Could money do anything, I would g'adly 
add my own means to yours; but such a 
fellow would think we were tricking him 
for our own profit, whatever we oliered 
him. I fear he will never accept your 
offer, and I suppose there is no hope of 
any mercy from him to the widow and 
her brother.” 

“None whatever,” said the baronet 
gloomily. ‘I never met a man so crawl- 
ingly selfith in uny life—he does not even 
know what mercy and kindness mean." 

Three days after this talk José da 
Espingarda (with whose proceedings the 
two friends had contrived to keep th m 
selves acquainted without arou-ing sus- 
picion) suddenly went off to Horta for a 
few days, either out of mere caprice or 
for some worse reason. The ver: morn- 
ing after his departure the local news: 
paper announced the arrival in Angra 
Bay (owing to the continued quarantine 
of Ponta Delgada, whither she was bound) 
of an English steamer called the Tunis. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


BEYOND a doubt the 
winter had set in of 
F and every 
thing was snugged 
, for the season at the 
ranches of Caryl] and Rodgers when the two 
“ bosses,” as Sam called them, set out for 
the Blue Hills accompanied by Jim and 
Sequa, who rode in a four-runner sleigh 
driving ® team, while the others were 
mounted on their favourite horses. 
* Elaborate preparations for a winter camp- 
out had been made. All wore fur coats, 
caps, and mitts, as well as buckskin moccasins 
over double stockings; extra blankets and 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A HUNTING CAMP. 


buffalo robes were stowed in the sleigh, with 
& plentiful supply of food for man and 
horse, as well as guns, ammunition, etc. 
Rodgers had arranged the commissariat de- 
partment of the expedition, and it was quite 
perfect. . 

“Couldn't want another thing,” Jim de- 
clared as one by one he packed the things 
away. “And the team are as fresh as need 
be, and will easily keep up with their nags, 
Dandy and Bess.” 

“Mind you bring home a cuyote* pup!” 
Sam called after Jim as the party rode 
merrily away, followed by Rodgers’ “ Chum "” 
and Sequa's Indian dog, each barking and 
careering around the horses, as full of 
pleasure as their masters. 

No halt was made until they had covered 
some thirty miles, going towards that 
locality where Rodgers had recovered his 
lost horses a short time previously. He 
knew the place well, therefore needed no 
guide, hut he agreed with Caryll that Sequa 
ought to be of use in leading them to such 
secluded spots a8 were known to the Indians 
to-be the favourite winter feeding-ground of 
the antelope deer. 

The rancher had not penetrated far into 
those wooded hills, not caring for solitary 
sport, and he had never till now found 
neighbours whom he considered congenial 
enough company to make up a hunting party. 

By that time Sequa had adapted himself 
to his new surroundings, and felt more at 
ease with white-men. 

He wore the ordinary dress of a cowboy, 
and his hair was cut, so that nothing of the 
savage could be detected in his appearance. 

At rare times a wild flash of his eyes or 
a stealthy movement of his hands would 
betray his origin. That was all. In spite 
of Sam’s prejudice and Frank Rodgers’ 
warnings, Caryll believed entirely in the 
loyalty of his Indian protégé, and when 
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Sequa told simply how the dog must have 
tracked him, Caryll accepted the statement 
without hesitation, and allowed him to keep 
his canine friend. * 

It was in ‘vain' that Sam growled and 
said: “I guess we'll have two-legged var- 
mints as well as this four-legger prowling 
round after the youngker. Don't you 
believe, boss, that you’re going to ride into 
an Indian camp and carry off a kid without 
putting a rod in pickle for your own back. 
And don’t you suppose neither that the Red- 
skins will let you see the rod when it 
strikes! I tell you what it is—that rod will 
come by snaky tracks, and find you when 
you least expect it. That's so!’ 

Caryll, however, turned a deaf ear to all 
such predictions. 

“TI do what I feel to be right, Sam,” 
he said; “I'll work on British principles. 
and believe Sequa to be true until I prove 
him false. I am not afraid—I ‘trust in God 
and do the right.’” 

In his secret heart Sam admired the 
young man’s straightforward courage, and 
tried to curb his prejudice when speaking of 
Sequa, so that all now went much emcotl:-er 
between them than at first, and the boy grew 
less afraid of Sam. But the prejudice was 
there still, ready to start into activity at 
any moment. 

“T say,” called Jim, when the party 
reached their former camping ground, 
“suppose we stop here and have a snack? 
Sequa says he’ll go and prospect while we get 
the fire going.” 

The suggestion was well received, and a 
halt of two hours was made while the horses 
were baited, a fire lit, and snow melted for 
coffee in the tea-kettle. While these prepara- 
tions were going on, Sequa rode sway on 
Bertie’s tireless Dandy, and soon returned to 
report antelope not far away, which news 
set all the others on the qui vive to be after 
the game. 

“ Do the tracks point anywhere towards the 


clearing where I got my horses?” Rodgers 
asked. 


“ Antelope go there—shelter from wind— 
good feed.” 

“Then, boys,” said the rancher, “we'll 
best be off soon and make our camp in the 
old spot by the side of the forest. It is a 
well-sheltered and handy position. Let’s 
eat our dinner now and then hitch-up at 
once.” 

“ I suppose,” said Bertie as he proceeded 
on the trail later in the day—* I suppose the 
Indians are al) on their Reserves at this 
season. I shouldn’t think that they would 
eae stroll about the prairies in the cold, 
eh?” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied Rodgers. “They 
go out hunting in all weathers, and I should 
not be surprised if we meet some of them. 
Poor beggars! they never seem to feel their 
Position as a vanquished race so much as 
when they meet their conquerors in the 
hunting fields.” 

The camping place at the edge of the 
forest was reached without incident, and 
there the tent was pitched and everything 
arranged for a camp-out of some days, pro- 
viding the weather continued fair. 

By the time all was ship-shape the day 
had advanced too far for any further ex- 
ploits, therefore Rodgers advised his young 
eompanions to potter around and pick up a 
prairie chicken or the like for supper. 
“ We'll let the big game alone for this day, 
boys. It is quite too late to go after them 
now.” 

Off they went in various directions, and 
presently the sound of guns blazing away 
told Rodgers that they were acting on his 
advice; and before dark they returned again, 
Caryll carrying two fine chicken, Jim 
triumphantly trailing a cuyote by the hind 
Jegs, and Sequa bearing a large Jack rabbit. 

“So you’ve bagged your wolf, Jim?” 
Rodgers remarked. ‘' That’s one good job 
done, for the presence of that animal prowl- 
ing around would be enough to scare all the 
antelope into the hills again. Besides, I 
daresay you are better pleased to shut up 
Sam than to feast on venison to-night. 
Give me those birds, Caryll, and I will make 
you such a feast, d la Red Man! Ah, thank 
you, Sequa—that’s it,” turning to the boy, 
who had quickly melted some snow and was 
mixing it with ashes into a thick paste. In 
this Rodgers enveloped the birds till they 
looked like large mud pies ; then, raking out a 
hole in the fire, he buried the chickens among 
hot embers, piling brands around and above 
until he had a large fire glowing over the 
heap. 

The others were not idle while this was 
going on. One made tea while the other 
broke the frozen cream into handy-sized 
lumps, and a third arranged the tin dishes 
for a meal inside the tent. 

When all was ready, Rodgers exhumed 
his birds, which now resembled large cinders, 
but a few deft knocks with a knife broke the 
crust of baked earth, which fell off, carrying 
With it both skin and feathers and exposing 
the plump flesh cooked to a nicety. The 
legs, breast, and wings were deftly detached 
from the rest, and our lads declared they 
had never tasted more dainty meat than the 
choice morsels which Rodgers had dressed 

‘after the Indian method. 

Night had closed around the little camp, 
and distant cries of nocturnal creatures came 
ever and anon on the silent, frosty air, 
bringing a certain sense of loneliness and awe 
to the lads, whose experience was so limited. 
But Rodgers exerted himself to entertain 
them with songs and tales of adventure until 
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they forgot everything but his personality, 
and hung on his words with a sort of fas- 
cination. ; y 

So the evening wore away, until at last the 
rancher said, louking at his watch as he did 
so: “Time to turn in, boys. Ten o'clock, 
and we must be up good and early. ’ 

“Just one song more,” pleaded Jim, and 
Rodgers, ever anxious to please, willingly 
complied with the request, and sang: 


“Oh, come away to a prairie home, 
And grace the old shak with your dainty face! 
T’ve bached it alone till I'm tired, so come 
And give a tone to the dismal place! 
‘Taint much of « home to ask you to 
When I think of your dad’s—but then, who cares? 
You ove me, so home will be just as good 
Without grand pianos or fancy chairs. 


“TI have everything that a heart could wish 

To make a most beautiful prairie nest— 

A dandy buggy, all fresh and neat, 
And the kind of cutter * you like the best ; 

A slick young broncho, just four year old, 
With a raven coat and a silky mane: 

She's 20 fond of me that I call her ‘ Nell,’ 
For I know no sweeter or dearer name, 


“TI have chickens in plenty, and cattle too, 
And bogs —why, I've bacon the whole year round? 
And as for potatoes—the neighbours say 
That ‘larger and heavier can't be found.’ 
Then as to the house—well, I dare suppose 
You'd consider a ‘twelve by six’t won't do? 
But when times look up, and the horses sell, 
We'll rectify that with a room or two. 


“ Then, by-the-way, there’s a brand-new well 
Just right by the side of a running creek ; 
It tastes a bit salt, but you'll like that, Nell, 
Before you have been im the shak a week, 
So come away to my prairie home, 
And grace the old hut with your dainty face! 
I’ve bached it alone till I’m tired, s0 come 
And give a tone to the dismal place!" 


“ That's your own, of course,” said Caryll, 
applauding with his hands as the song ended. 
“It is really capital!” 

“Suppose, boys,” the singer remarked, 
“you join me, by way of good-night, in sing- 
ing the old ‘ Evensong’ which we all know?” 
And he at once began .he beautiful hymn, 
while the two lads joined in most heurtily, 
Sequa sitting spellbound, and listening 
quietly until the end. * 

No more talk that night! 

The logs were silently piled high on the 
fire, each lay down within the tent, rolled 
in his blankets and fur robes, and ere many 
minutes sleep held the little camp in thrall. 

All were astir next morning with daybreak. 
Jim’s soul was supremely contented with 
his cuyote, therefore he willingly agreed to be 
the one to remain in camp that forenoon, and 
the others rode off with Sequa as guide 
driving in the sleigh. 

Hunting adventures have been told so 
often, and as this one differed very little 
from other such incidents, I need not record 
more of the Rodgers-Caryll expedition than 
‘one episode .which bears upon what 
happened later to'our young friends and 
their medley of chums. 

Sequa had not been at fault in his reading 
of the-signs of the prairie, and after a short 
journey through the woods a fine antelope 
was brought down by Rodgers, and laid in 
the sleigh to be conveyed back to camp. 

As Sequa looked at ‘the beautiful creature 
—dead in one moment with scarcely a pang 
or a struggle—he said softly : “ It is not dif- 
ficult to die. Death is not cruel. Sequa would 


© A variety of light sleigh, 
+ Twelve by six feet -the common size of an emi- 
grant’s first “back shak.” 
(To be continued.) . 
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die bravely, though he could not bear the 
torture.” 

“Ah,” said Rodgers, overhearing the words. 
“It is indeed easy to die well; the ditficulty 
is to live well, Sequa, my boy.” At a later 
day he had cause to remember this. 

The spirit of the hunt had taken complete 
possession of Caryll by that time, therefore 
we may judge of his disappointment when 
Rodgers, pointing to a curious phenomenon 
in the sky, said: 

“There is a warning for us to make tracks 
for the camp—and probably the ranch again. 
Sorry if we are forced to cut short our fun, 
but a storm is brewing, and we dare not treat 
the ‘sun-dog’ warning lightly.” ‘ 

“ At least let’s have a try in that clearing. 
I saw a splendid buck go down that way.” 

“ The clearing is not much out of our way 
—very well.” Then to Sequa: “ Drive back 
to camp, lad, and warn Jim of the coming 
storm ; also tell him to have a venison steak 
ready for our return, We'll be after you in 
a short time.” ‘ 

Sequa was soon away by the straight path 
leading to the camp, and the two friends rode 
rapidly down an old buffalo trail which 
approached a dell near by. 

As they slackened pace, intending to dis- 
mountand tie their horses to a tree whilestalk- 
ing the deer, a shot was heard close at hand. 

“How provoking! Some one after my 
antelope!” Bertie exclaimed ; and they rode 
quickly forward to find the Chief, Eagle- 
Feather, standing beside a shot deer. The: 
pulled up at a little distance, and Caryl! 
always ready to be friendly, said cheerfully: 
“ Good-day, Chief. And so you got the ante- 
lope before us?” 

The old Indian scowled at the young 
fellow angrily, and answered : 

“This is the red man’s hunting ground, 
white men wolves, steal what Great Spirit 
gave to feed the Chief’s tribe. White men 
big thieves 1” 

“Come away, Caryll,’”’ cried Rodgers im- 
patiently. ‘ That’s a surly old brate,.if ever 
there was one! He’ll put me in a good 
temper one of these days if we collide often. 
He makes me almost long to wring his 
neck.” 

They rode away, leaving Eagle-Feather 
muttering angrily by his game, and, putting 
their horses to the canter, arrived at the camp 
almost as soon as Sequa. 

It was just as Rodgers had predicted. A 
storm of wind and snow broke upoti the 
plains within an hour, coming so suddenly 
that there was only time for the hunters to 
collect their goods under shelter of the 
spare canvas brought for the purpose, and 
then they themselves were forced to retire 
within the tent. = 

Fortunately the storm did not last longer 
than a few hours, and for two or three days 
after they were able to enjoy good sport. 
But again alarming signs of a returning storm 
were noted by the ever-observant Rodgers,. 
and the party deemed it advisable to return 
home without further delay. 

“T thought you’d come in,” said Sam, “if 
you did as Rodgers bade you. It looks as if 
another blizzard were on its way.” 

Certainly a heavy fall of snow came on, 
followed by intense frost. Sleghing, tobog- 
ganing, and dancing parties became the 
order of the day and night. There is not 
much out-of-door work to be done at that 
season, and the North-westers believe in 
crowning “old Winter of revels the King.” 
And so the time passed happily until suddenly 
the frosts were gone, the rains came, the earth 
blossomed, and summer had returned to the 
Qu’appelle Valley. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


Author of “ The School's Honour," “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” etc. 


Easter holidays came and went as 
rapidly as Enster holidays always do, 
and before the Alliance had recovered from 
the excitement connected with their first 
experience of breaking up at Ronleigh, they 
were back again, greeting their friends, asking 
new boys their names, and, in short, com- 
mencing their second term as regular old 
stagers. Up to the present they had been 
content to “lie low,” and had remained satis- 
fied with making the acquaintance of their 
class-mates in the “‘ Happy Family,” but now 
they began to take more interest in school 
matters in general, and to notice what was 
going on in other ciroles besides their own. 

In answer to the eager inquiries of his two 
«companions, Jack Vance said that he had 
seen nothing of Noaks during the holidays, 
except having passed him on one or two 
occasions in the streot. The notice of the 
£50 reward still appeared in the windows of 
the police station, but the robbery itself was 
beginning to be looked upon asa thing of the 
past, and was already well-nigh forgotten. 

“ T wonder if Noaks has still got my knife?’ 
said Mugford. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Jack. “ He’s 
too much taken up with Mouler and Gull and 
all that lot to think about us. I shouldn't 
bother my head about it any further ; he only 
showed us that paper out of spite, to put us 
in a funk.” 

It was pretty evident, to the most casual 
observer, that the quarrel which the * Black 
Swan” incident had occasioned between 
Thurston and his brother prefects had not 
yet been dismissed from the minds of either 
party. The former became more lax than 
ever in his duties, and, avoiding the socicty 
of his school equals, sought the companion- 
ship of such boys as Hawley, Gull, and 
Mouler, who at length came to be known 
throughout the College as “Thirsty’s Lot.” 
With the exception of Fletcher, the prefects 
left him severely alone. Alingford occasion- 
ally came down on him for allowing all kinds 
of misconduct to pass unchecked, but it was 
hardly to be expected that a fellow who was 
hand and glove with some of the principal 
offenders should have much influence or 
power in maintaining law and order; and 
these interviews with the Captain usually 
ended in an exchange of black looks and 
angry words. 

‘The consequences which resulted from this 
lack of harmony among those in authority 
may be easily imagined. “O!d Thirsty never 
makes a row when he sees a chap doing so- 
and-so,” was the cry. ‘“ Why should Oaks 
and Rowlands and those other fellows kick 
up bothers, and give lines for the same 
thing?"’ To all these murmurers the pre- 
fects turned a deaf ear. ‘I don’t care wiat 
Thurston does,” would be their answer ; *’ you 
know the rule, and that’s sufficient.” Any 
further remonstrance on the part of the 
offender was met with a summary, “Shut 
up, or you'll get your head punched,” and so 
for a time the matter ended. 

It was hardly to be expected that the lictit- 
hearted juveniles of the Third Form should 
trouble their heads to take much notice of 
this disagreement among the seniors. For 
one thing, they knew nothing of what was 
said and done in the Sixth Form studies, and 
even the prefects themselves never thought 
for a moment that this little bit of friction in 
the machinery of Ronleigh College would, 
figuratively speaking, lead to “ hot bearings,” 
and a narrow shave of a general breakdown. 
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CHAPTER XI.—SHADOWS OF COMING EVENTS. 


So the members of the “Happy Family” 
pursued the even tenor of their way, getting 
into scrapes and scrambling out of them, 
feasting on pastry and ginger-beer, turning 
up in force on Saturday afternoon to witness 
the cricket matches, and coming to the con- 
clusion that though Oaks and Rowlands 
might be a trifle strict and freehanded with 
lines and impots, yet all this could be over- 
looked and forgiven for the sake of the 
punishment which they inflicted on the 
enemy's bowling. 

As it has been all along the intention of 
this story to follow the fortunes of the Triple 
Alliance, the record of their second term at 
Ronleigh would not be complete witbout 
some mention of their memorable adventure 
with the “ Coffee Mill.” 

Wednesday, June 14, was Jack Vance’s 
birthday, and just before morning school he 
expressed his intention of keeping it up in & 
novel manner. 

“Look hero!” he remarked to his two 
companions. “You know that little boot- 
maker’s shop just down the road, before you 
come to the church. There's a notice in the 
window, ‘Double Tricycle on Hire.’ Well, 
the mater’s sent me some money this year 
instead of a hamper, so I thought I'd hire 
the machine, and we'll go out for a ride, and 
take it in turns for one to walk or trot 
behind.” 

-*Oh, I'd advise you not to! ” cried “ Rats,” 
who was standing by and overheard the 
project. 

“ Why not?" 

“ Why, it’s a rotten old sociable, one of the 
first I should think that was ever made; it’s 
like working 8 treadmill, and it rattles and 
bangs about until you think every minute it 
must all be coming to pieces. It's got a sort 
of box-seat instead of a saddle. Maxton 
hired it out one day the term before last, and 
he and I and Collis rode to Chatton. It isn’t 
meant to carry three, but the seat's very 
wide, and they squeezed me in between 
them. There's something wrong with the 
steering-gear, and it makes a beastly grinding 
noise as it goes along, so Maxton christened 
it the ‘Coffee Mill.” Fellows are always 
chaffing old Jobling about it, when they go 
into his shop to buy bits of leather, and ask- 
ing him how much he'll take for his Coffee 
Mill, and the old chap gets in an awful 
wax.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care!” answered Jack. ‘ It'll 
be a lark, aud we needn’t go far. What 
d’you gay, Diggy?” 

Diggory and Mugford both expressed their 
willingness to join in the expedition, and 
arrangements were accordingly made for it to 
take place that afternoon. 

“ You'd better not let old Jobling see three 
of you get on at once,” said “ Rats.” “I 
should send Mugford on in front, and pick 
him up when you get round the corner.” 

Rathson's description of the ‘‘ Coffee Mill” 
was certainly not exaggerated. It was a 
rusty, rattle-bag concern—a relic of the dark 
ages of cycling; and looked as ii it had not 
been used for a twelvemonth. Jobling 
squirted some oil into the bearings, knocked 
the dust off the cushioned seat, and remarked 
that a shilling an hour was the proper 
charge, but that as he ulways favoured the 
Ronleigh gentlemen, he'd say two bob, and 
they might keep it the whole. afternoon. 

Jack, as we have said before, was of rather 
a nautical turn of mind, and occasionally, 
when the fit was on him, loved to interlard 
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shis conversation .with seafaring expres. 
sions. 

“She isn’t much of a craft to look at,” he 
remarked, as they drew up and dismounted 
at the spot where Mugford stood waiting for 
them ; ‘“ but we'll imagine this is my steam 
yacht, and that we're going for a cruise. 
Now then, Diggy, you’re the mate, and you 
shall sit on the starboard side and steer. 
Mugford’s the passenger, so he'll go in the 
middle. I'm captain, and I'll work the port 
treadles. Now then, all aboard! "’ 

The boys scrambled on to the seat, and 
with some little amount -of crushing and 
squeezing, got settled in their places, and at 
the captain's word— Half speed ahcad ! 
the voyage commenced. They went lumber- 
ing and clattering through the outskirts of 
the town, and at length, after having roused 
the dormant wit of one shop-boy who shouted 
“ Knives to grind!” after them, they gained 
the high road. For half a mile the voyage 
‘was prosperous enough ; then the adventures 
began. 

They were going at a good pace down a 
gentle slope, and on turning a corner saw 
immediately in front of them a narrow piece 
of road with a duck pond on one side and a 
high bank on the other; some one had care- 
lessly left a wheelbarrow standing very 
nearly in the centre of the highway, and 
there was only just room to pass it on the 
water side. 

“ Starboard a little!” 

The steering gear worked rather stiffly. 
Diggory gave the handle a hard twist, and it 
went round farther than he intended. 

“Port!” cried the captain; ‘hard a- 
port!’ But it was too late, and the next 
moment the ‘Coffee Mill” ran down the 
sloping bank and plunged into the duck 
pond. It gave a violent lurch, but fortunately 
its breadth of beam kept it from overturn- 
ing, and the water, being not more than a 
few inches deep, only wet the boots of the 


mariners. 
Why didn’t you 


“You great ass, Diggy! 
port?’ demanded the captain. 

The mate, who, as a matter of fact, could 
not have told the difference between the 
nautical “ port” and home-made ginger-beer, 
enswered promptly, “ So I did,” and the two 
officers commenced to punch each other with 
their disengaged hands. This combat, which 
was conducted with the utmost good feeling 
on both sides, had been continued for nearly 
a minuto when the passenger, on whose un- 
offending back a large proportion of the blows 
were falling, remarked : 

“ Well, if we aren’t going to stcp here all 
day, when you’ve quite done we'd better 
think about getting out.”” 

They were at least four yards from the 
shore, ‘and it was impossible to reach it dry 
shod. 

“Some one must take off his boots and 
socks, and haul her out,” said Diggory. 

“Well, I can’t,” answered Jack; “ the 
captain never ought to leave the ship.” 

“ Oh, Jil go,” ancversd Mugtord, lenghing: 
and accordingly, after performing some 
complicated gymnastic feats in getting off his 
boots, he slid from the seat into the water, 
and so hauled the “Coffee Mill” back to 
terra firma. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail 
all the alarming incidents which happened 
during the outward passage. 

They had not gone a quarter of a mile 
farther when something went wrong with 


the brake. They flew down a long hill, hold- 
ing on for dear life, nothing but the grand 
way in which the mate managed this time to 
-steer a straight course down the middle of 
the road saving them from destruction. 
Nevertheless, mounting the last slope was 
such hard labour that Mugford had to turn 
to and “work his passage,” by every now and 
again taking a spell at the treadles. 

“Look here!” said Diggory at length. 
‘Don’t you think we've gone far enough ? 
-We shan’t be back in time for tea.” 

“Oh, I forgot,’ answered the captain. 
** We'll see—stand by your anchor! Let 
go-o-0!”” 

The“ Coffee Mill” stopped, and Jack Vance 
pulled out his watch. 

“ By me it’s half-past twelve, and I’m four 
hours slow—twelve to one—one to two—two 
to three—three to four—half-past four. Yes, 
it’s time we turned round. Now then, ’bout 
ship!” 

The tricycle clanked and -rattled away 
merrily enough on the return journey until 
it came to the long hill, which this time had 
to be climbed instead of descended. 

“Don’t let’s get off,” said Jack; “we 
ought to rush her up this if we set our minds 
to it.’ 

With a great deal of panting and struggling 
they succeeded in getting about half-way, 
then suddenly there was a crack, and the 
machine, instead of going forward, began to 
run back. Faster and faster it went, the 
pedals remaining motionless under their feet. 

“ The chain’s gone!” gasped the captain. 
“‘There’s a cart behind! Quick, run her 
aground!” 

Of course the mate turned the handle the 
wrong way; on one side of the road was an 
ordinary hedge, while on the other lay a deep 
ditch, and into this a moment later the 
“* Coffee Mill’’ disappeared with every soul on 
board! 

There was an awful moment, when earth, 
sky, arms, legs, wheels, and bushes seemed 
all mixed together, and then Jack Vance 
found himself resting on his hands and knees 
in a puddle of dirty water. Diggory and 
Mugford had been driven with considerable 
violence into the thickest part of a thorn 
hedge, and proceeded to extricate themselves 
therefrom with many groans and lamenta- 
tions. 

“ Well,” said the mate, as they proceeded 
to drag the machine out of the ditch, “I 
should think, Jack, you've celebrated your 
birthday about enough; now you'd better 
give over, or we shall all be sent home in a 
sack.” 


Tr our school library there were a few odd 

volumes of the “ Spectator,” into which 
the fellows would occasionally dip when 
Kingston and Ballantyne were not available. 
But essays were rather at a discount as a 
rule, except perhaps those delightful papers 
of Addison recounting the adventures of the 
good old tnighs Sir Koger de Coverley. One 
of the rules of the library was that no one 
was allowed to make any mark in a book, 
but I remember that on the page describing 
Sir Roger’s visit to Westminster Abbey some 
youngster’s feelings had become too strong 
for him, and he put three overgrown excla- 
mation marks (1!!!) in the margin of the 
following passage: “As we stood before 
Busby’s tomb, the knight uttered himeelf 
again after the same manner: ‘ Dr. Busby! 
a great man! he whipped my grandfather ; 
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“Me!” cried the captain with great indig- 
nation. “It was your fault, you dummy! You 
put the helm over wrong again, you—— ”” 

“Hallo, you kids!” interrupted a voice 
behind them, and, turning round, the three 
friends saw the burly form of John Acton 
pushing a bicycle up the hill. “ Hallo!” he 
continued, “ it's young Trevanock. What's 
up? Have you had a spill ?” 

“Yes, the chain broke, and we ran into the 
ditch.” 

“Umph! bad business; now you'll have 
to foot it, I suppose.” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack ruefully, “and we're 
bound to be back late pushing this old thing 
all the way. I wish old Jobling would try a 
ride on it himself.” 

“Oh! is that the ‘Coffee Mill’?” ex- 
claimed the prefect, laughing. ‘ Well, look 
here! If you’re late, I'll see whoever’s on 
duty, and tell him about the breakdown, and 
see if I can get you off.” 

“ Oh, thanks awfully,” chorused the small 
boys. 

“ Dve half a mind to say I wouldn’t,” con- 
tinued Acton, looking round as he put his foot 
on the step of his machine, and nodding his 
head at Diggory. “I owe you a grudge for 
not telling me what I wanted to know about 
my young brother’s love letter!” 

The football Captain was as good as his 
word; he got the Triple Alliance excused 
the impot which would otherwise have been 
awarded them for arriving at the school half 
an hour late, and the only misfortune which 
resulted from their eventful excursion was 
that Jack Vance had to expend o further 
portion of his postal order in paying Jobling 
for repairing the broken chain. The day, 
however, did not close without another 
incident happening to one of the voyagers, 
which, though trifling in itself, proved, as it 
were, the shadow of coming events which 
were destined to seriously affect the well- 
being and happiness of all the Ronleigh 
boys. 

Crossing the Quad. soon after tea, 
Diggory saw something bright lying on 
the gravel ; it proved to be a silver match- 
box with the letters C. T. engraved on the 
front. He took it with him into the school- 
room, and holding it up as the boys were 
assembling at their desks for preparation, 
asked if anyone knew who was the owner. 

“Yes, I do,” answered young Fletcher; 
“ it’s Thirsty's—I’ve seen it often.”” 

Preparation of the next day’s work having 
ended, Diggory’s attention was occupied for 
a time in discussing with Carton the merits 
of some foreign stamps. Just before supper, 
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AN OLD MAGAZINE. 
By Pau BuakE. 


avery great man! I should have gone to 
him myself if I had not been a blockhead; 
@ very great man !’” 

Nor was this the only liberty taken with 
the volume, for some facetious boy had 
written on the fly-leaf: “‘ Why 1s this book 
like a beehive? For answer, see next 
volume” The next volume was in great 
request during the next few days; there, 
sure enough, was the answer: “ Because a 
beehive is a bee-holder, and a beholder is a 
spectator!” 

One set of essays, I can safely assert, was 
not read by any of us, viz.—' Letters on 
Education.” We had quite enough of the 
real article without wanting to read about it 
in our limited spare time. However, on 
taking up a volume the other day I came 
across these papers, and there are some 
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however, he remembered the match-box, 
and hurried away to restore it to its rightful 
owner. 

Thurston was evidently at home, for a 
prolonged shout of laughter and the clamour 
of several voices reached Diggory’s ears as 
he approached the study. As he knocked 
at the door the noise suddenly ceased, there 
was a moment's silence, and then a murmur 
in a low tone, followed by a scuilling of feet, 
and the overturning of a chair. 

“Who's there?—you can’t come in!” 
shouted the owner of the den. 

“TI don’t want to," answered Diggory, 
through the keyhole; “I’ve brought your 
match-box that I picked up in the Quad.” 

“Oh, it’s only a kid,” said the voice of 
Fletcher senior, and the next instant the 
door was unlocked by Thurston, who opened 
it about six inches, and immediately thrust 
his body into the aperture, as though to 
prevent any possibility of the visitor getting 
any sight of the interior of the room. 

“Oh, thanks, you’re a brick,” he said, 
taking the box; and immediately closed the 
door and turned the key. 

Diggory was retracing his steps along the 
passage wondering what could be the object 
of all this secrecy, when he nearly ran into 
the school Captain. 

“Hallo, young man,” said the latter, 
“ where have you been?” 

“To Thurston’s study.” 

“What have you been there for?” de- 
manded Alingford sharply, with a sudden 
change in his tone and manner. 

“Only to give him his match-box that I 
picked up in the Quad.” 

The Captain eyed the speaker narrowly, as 
though half inclined to doubt the truth of 
this explanation ; then, apparently satisfied 
with the honest expression of the small boy’s 
face, told him to get down to supper. 

The latter wandered off wondering more 
than ever what could have been the object 
of the private gathering in Thurston’s study 
which he had just interrapted. 

“It’s what I told you before,” remarked 
Carton, when Diggory chanced to mention 
what had happened. “Thirsty’s going to 
the dogs, and I believe big Fletcher's got a 
lot to do with it. Alingford can’t interfere 
with them as long as they keep to them- 
selves. I don’t know what they do, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if there is a rare old 
kick-up one of these fine days.” 

Mischief certainly was brewing, and the 
“kick-up” came sooner than even Carton 
himself expected. 

(To be continued.) 


passages in them which I think would have 
interested us if we had had them pointed 
out. For we were not all of us unintelligent, 
but possessed what the essayist calls “ parts 
of the middle size, neither shining nor 
despicable.” 

A strange piece of advice is quoted from 
Mr. Osborne (whoever he was) to the effect 
“that the well-iaying sud carrying un oi a 
design to rob an orchard trains up a youth 
insensibly to caution, secrecy, and circum. 
spection, and fits him for matters of greater 
importance.” This is given as inculcating 
the wisdom of not confining education to 
mere book learning; but Mr. Osborne might 
surely have made a choice of a better 
example. We can much more unreservedly 
commend another suggestion—that instead 
of always writing Latin and Greek themes 
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‘and verses “the boy should be tasked, once 
or twice a week, to write down his opinion 
of such persons and things as occur to him 
by his reading.” I imagine that “ the boy” 
would have welcomed the change from the 
monotony of the never-changing grind, for it 
must be remembered that in those days no 
science was taught in school, no modern 
langnages, sometimes no mathematics, 
history, or geography ; for, strange as it must 
seem to us, many schools existed in which 
the curriculum was confined to Latin and 
Greek only. 

One more recommendation of the ingenious 
Mr. Budgell ; it is contained in No. 353. “I 
cannot forbear mentioning a particular ... 
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which methinks every master should teach 
‘his scholars; I mean the writing of English 
letters. . . . Many learned persons . .. want 
phrases to express themselves’ on the most 
“common occasions. I have seen a letter 
from one of these Latin orators which would 
have been deservedly laughed at by acommon 
attorney.” 

Alas! even now, nearly two hundred 
years later, the art of letter-writing is almost 
as neglected as ever—amongst boys. When 
you have left school and grown up, ask your 
mother some day to let you see some of 
bak old letters home, written when you 

ave wanted to be out in the playground or 


reading your latest story. She will find you 


some; for she has kept and treasured your 
miserable scrawls, unworthy of such an 
honour. Then, as you read them over, le 
remorse enter your heart: first, that you 
made such a pitiful return to the mother 
who wrote you such long, tender letters, and 
then that you—at an age when you could 
read Virgil—could be capable of writing 
such ill-expressed, formless, muddled com. 
positions. I have seen some which almost 
rivalled the famous note of Mr. Jones, the 
undergraduate, to Mr. Brown : 

“Mr. Jones presents his compliments to 
Mr. Brown, and he has got a hat which is 
not mine. If Mr. Brown has one which is 


not yours, probably they are the ones.” 


CONSIDER myself an English boy, and I 
have a good plain English name, Charles 
Boland. 

But my father died when I was a child; 
my mother is Greek, and we live in Patras. 

Yet, for all that, I am so far from being 
Greek that I even speak the language with a 
foreign accent. You see, at Patras there isa 
regular little English colony, and as long as 
I was at home I lived chiefly among English 
people. 

It was only when, at fourteen, I went toa 
boarding school at Athens that I had much 
to do with Greek boys; and I then very soon 
discovered what a complete stranger I was 
in my native land. 

There were about a hundred fellows at our 
school, and with the exception of myself and 
a little Armenian chap called Ismyrlian, 
they were all Greeks. een 
* Now, as I said, I speak Greek with an 
English accent, and Ismyrlian spoke it 
worse than I. He always pronounced @ like 
v, and « like x. 

So at first all the fellows Inughed at us, 
and called us barbarians. But they didn’t 
try that on very long, I can tell you, for I 
have a pretty hot temper, and I knew how to 
box. So I began by fighting every fellow 
that langhed at me, and then, as Ismyrlian 
was in the same box as I, and was too small 
to fight for himself, I proceeded to settle all 
those who chaffed him too. 

I won’t say I always came off victorious, 
but I made a good fight of it, anyhow; and a 
chap must be awfully fond of a joke if he’s 
ready to put up with getting a black eye or a 
spoilt nose every time that he indulges his 
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humour! Besides which, the Greeks are 
plucky fellows, as the descendants of the 
heroes of Thermopyle, Salamis, and Platea 
ought to be, And, like all fellows who have 
pluck themselves, they can respect it in 
others. So when they found I could stand 
up for myself, they left off chaffing me, and 
soon they became friendly enough. 

And, what was more, directly they under- 
stood that I had taken up Ismyrlian, and 
looked upon him as my particular protégé, 
they left him alone too. For there is 
another thing besides pluck which the 
Greeks understand as well as, and perhaps 
better than, we English ; and that is friend- 
ship. 

Ismyrlian was the oddest little beggar I 
ever knew—a thin slip of a boy, with a pale 
face, long black hair, and great dark eyes like 
a dog’s. 

' He was as gentle as a girl, and as helpless 
as an infant. Yet he had a courage of his 
own that one couldn’t help respecting. 

Nothing on earth would induce him to tell 
a lie, or to turn sneak. I saw an instance of 
this very soon after I came to Athens. One 
day we were playing a game which the 
Greek boys call 2xAa8dxia, which means in 
modern Greek, prisoners or slaves. 

In this game the players are divided into 
two camps, with a space of, let us say, a 
hundred paces between them. 

One boy from the first camp advances 
towards the enemy, who at once despatches 
some one to catch him. Then a second boy 
starts from the first camp to pursue the 
pursuer. And so on, till sometimes a long 
line of boys are engaged in chasing each 


other—all the odd numbers belonging pe 
first camp, and the even to the other. 


When any fellow is caught, he is pat ifs 
an imaginary prison. There are two #e 
prisons, of course, and they lie between:gam 
two camps, each of them about ten paw 
from the camp to which it belongs, @m 
consequently about ninety paces fro 
enemy. ‘Ihe prisoners stand with thei 
extended towards their friends, and if 
these latter can manage to come ove 
touch their hands, they become free. 

As the walls of the prison are imagt 
it is obvious that the prisoner is a 
honour to stand where he is placed.,3 
very often fel!ows cheat. When all 
defenders of the camp are out chasi 
enemy, the prisoners slyly edge off im 
direction of their own friends, so as to 
their rescue easier. 

One day when we were playing this 
Ismyrlian and a big brutal fellow 
Athanasios Nomikos were taken prisom 
Thanos—that is the short for Athanadl 
you know— kept moving nearer and nearé( 
us, in the manner I have described: 
Ismyrlian never budged an inch. I sav, 
I was watching from our camp with = 
to rescuing them if I had the 
Presently Thanos evidently reflected 
wouldn’t do for him to be in one place’ 
demyrlian a anouier 5 for if any of 
enemies loo! round, they would ver ? 
notice that one of the captives pe poy 
left the prison, since they were not e 

So he returned and tried to persusi 
Ismyrlian to join him. Finding persussin>: 
vain, he pushed him forwards so rougt 
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that Ismyrlian fell headlong with a crash, 
cutting his hands and face badly in his fall. 
As ill-luck woald have it, just at that 
moment the director, or head-master, came 
out, and seeing Ismyrlian on the ground, 
and Thanos standing close by, he marched 
both of them off to his private sanctum. 

It was only long afterwards, one day that 
we were out for a ramble on the hill of the 
Nymphs, that I heard from Ismyrlian 
himself what had passed. The master had 
examined each of them separately. Ismyr- 
lian had refused to give any explanation at 
all. 

As he remarked to me, what could he 
say? 

If he told the truth, he would have to 
accuse Thanos, and this would be “ sneak- 
ing.” 

Thanos, on the other hand, had no such 
scruples; and what do you think the scoun- 
drel had declared? That Ismyrlian had 
tried to cheat by surreptitiously leaving the 
prison, and that he, Thanos, had prevented 
him, and in the scuffle Ismyrlian had fallen 
and cut himself. Since Ismyrlian had 
refused to give any other version, Thanos's 
account had been accepted; and as the 
master considered that the cuts and bruises 
which Ismyrlian had received in his fall 
were sufficient punishment for his cheating, 
he had dismissed him with a few con- 
temptuous words. When Ismyrlian told me 
all this, in his quiet, patient way, my blood 
boiled, and I think I never before felt such a 
hatred for a lie as I did then! 

“Ismyrlian!” I cried, “I think you are 
the pluckiest and loyalest little chap I ever 
met in my life! I want to be your friend— 
may I? And, look here, let’s make a vow 
never to tell a lie, and always to stick to each 
other through thick and thin!” 

“ With all my heart!’ he answered, and 
we shook hands on it. 

And that was how Ismyrlian became no 
longer merely my protégé, but in the highest 
sense my friend. But now, whenever I 
think of that vow, I feel almost ashamed 
that I am still alive. And often, oh, often, I 
wish I wee lying dead by the side of my 
little friend in the quiet cemetery at 
Scutari! 


Ismyrlian was the only son of a rich 
banker, who lived close to Constantinople, in 
a little village on the Asiatic coast called 
Kadi Keui. When we became great friends, 
Ismyrlian naturally told me a good deal 
about his home, and one day toward the end 
of the half, he asked me tentatively if I 
should care to spend part of the summer 
vacation there with him. 

I was enchanted at the idea; so he wrote 
to his father to invite me, and when the 
invitation arrived, mother made no difficulty 
about my accepting it, only stipulating that 
Ismyrlian in return should pass the Christ- 
mas holidays with us. 

It is very curious, but I remember that as 
the great day on which we were to start 
drew near, a strange melancholy —looking 
back, it almost seems to me that it was a 
presentiment of evil—oppressed us both. 

The evening before our departure we went 
for a last walk. ‘Where shall we go?” I 
asked. For some of the fellows having 
already left school, discipline was a little 
relaxed, and instead of having to march 
along two and two under the supervision of 
an usher, we had obtained permission to go 
for o ramble alone. if 

“Let us go up the hill of the Nymphs 
again,” suggested Ismyrlian. “Do you 
remember it was there that we first proposed 
to be friends?” 

We sat there for a long time in silence, 
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listening to the loud, strident whirr of the 
cicadas, and the monotonous crunch, crunch 
of the flocks of black and white sheep which 
find a scanty pasture amid the long thistles 
that cover the hill. 

Before us rose the Acropolis, crowned with 
its glorious ruins—tirst, the Beulé gate, 
above this the noble outline of the Propylea, 
and on the right the graceful little temple of 
Niké Apteros. 

Above all these, on the one side towered 
the great west front of the Parthenon, and 
on the other the delicately lovely Erechtheion. 
Nowhere in all the world is there anything 
equal in its way to this marvellous pile of 
sculptured marble, which stands for a 
witness to all time of the genius of the most 
perfect artists who have ever trod this earth. 
And when you see this snowy cloud of 
temples. walls and gates flushed with the soft 
orange glow of a Grecian summer sunset, it 
almost seems as if it were no longer a mere 
mass of senseless stone, but a living and 
breathing creature. 

How long we stayed there I hardly know, 
but gradually the rosy flush of sunset began 
to pale and die away; the giant form of 
Mount Lykabettos, which loomed behind the 
Acropolis, grew shadowy and dim; and the 
sea, which at times looks so near, was 
almost hidden by mist. 

“Tsay! it must be getting late. Isuppose 
we ought to be moving,” I cried at last. 
Ismyrlian rose with a sigh; and slowly, and 
rather sadly, we wended our way home. 

Next day, however, our spirits revived. 

The bustle and excitement of our de- 
parture soon swept away all melancholy 
thoughts. And when we were comfortably 
settled on board the Austrian Lloyd’s hand- 
some 8.8. Aurora, we were all impatience for 
the first glimpse of Constantinople—I to 
see it, and Ismyrlian to hear what I thought 
of it. 

It was about half-past six on the second 
morning after we left Athens that Ismyrlian, 
who had been upon deck since daybreak, 
burst into my cabin with the news that 
Constantinople was in view. I huddled on 
my clothes anyhow, and in a trice I was on 
deck. We were quite close. The hills were 
crowned all along the European shore with 
the remains of the mighty walls of Theodosius, 
and the glorious city which they encircled. 
And as we slowly, slowly steamed along the 
narrow strait, mosque after mosque, palace 
after palace, domes, towers, and minarets 
without number, seemed to solemnly pass 
before us. It was like a long procession of 
buildings or a moving panorama, so strange 
and magnificent, so fantastic and oriental, 
that I almost fancied it must be a dream ! 

We no longer felt as if we were moving ; 
it was the city that was moving at our side 
—marching along with stately and majestic 
step, that we might have time to admire its 
innumerable beauties. But I think the 
acme of my joy and wonder was reached 
when Ismyrlian pointed out to me the great 
basilica of 8. Sophia. I had so often heard 
him describe this most ancient and venerable 
of all the great cathedrals of the world, that 
when I saw it there close before me, in all 
its pride and beauty, untouched by Time's 
destroying hand, I felt that nothing else could 
move me so much, and for the mcment I 
was absolutely sated with sight-seeing. 

When I turned 4o pour out my impressions 
to Ismyrlian, I saw that his big dark eyes 
were bright with tears. ‘“It is foolish, 
I know,” he said, half-ashamed, hastily 
brushing away the drops with his hand, 
“but I cannot bear to see that glorious 
church in the hands of the infidel Turks!” 


T shall get through the rest of this story 
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as fast as I can, for I cannot bear to dwell oa 
it. Yet we were very happy until the end; 
so happy that, though we ought to have been 
back at school for the beginning of October. 
our parents gave us permission to wait for 
the next boat, in order that we might return 
with a friend of Ismyrlian’s father, who was 
then going to Greece on business. 

On October 1, 1895—I shall never forget 
that date!—we had arranged to go to x 
some of the mosques which I had not ra 
visited. Ismyrlian had gone over in the 
morning to Stambfil, which is the oll 
quarter of Constantinople, to do soue 
shopping, and I was to join him after lunch. 

Our rendezvous was the fountain outside 
S. Sophia, where we were to meet at fit: 
o'clock. 

Kadi Keui, where the Ismyrlians lived. 
and which is built on the site of the anciers 
Chalcedon, is quite close to Constantinopl, 
and a little steamer takes you across 2 
about half an hour. When I landed at ti» 
stage by the outer bridge, it was about s 
quarter to five. 

Afraid of being late, I hurried up to the 
Acropolis by some side streets which I sup- 
posed to be a short cut. I noticed thi 
most of the shops were shut. Little groap: 
of Turks were hurrying in the sare 
direction og myself, but I remarked wih 
vague misgivings the entire absence of 
Europeans. It was only when I arrived 3: 
the open space before the cathedral, hor ver, 
that I began to be seriously alarmed. Ih: 
whole square was crowded with noisy a 
evidently excited men. 

How should I ever find Ismpyrlian anid 
the throng? I elbowed my way to the 
fountain. Several Turks seized me roughlr 
by the arm, and spoke to me. What tht 
said I could not of course tell; but wheal 
shook my head to show that I did ne 
understand, saying at the same tim: 
“ Ingiltz,” they let mega. At last, close tothe 
fountain, I saw Ismyrlian. But in whats 
state! 

His clothes were torn and stained wii 
blood, his face was as pale as death. He 
seemed to be at bay in the midst of a circ’ 
of ruffians, none of whom dared strike u 
tinal blow. 

In a moment I understood it all! 2 

There had been a rising of the fansix 
Mussulmans against the Armenian C 
tians, and possibly they only hesitated abe: 
murdering Ismyrlian from doubts of b> 
nationality. In a second I was by his sie. 
and had flung my arm around hia 
“ Ingiliz! Ingiliz!”” 1 cried to the crovd 
And then to Ismyrlian, ‘ Tell them you ar 
English; they won’t dare to touch ).2 
then!” 

Already the ruffians were falling back. _ 

My foreign accent and dress convinced 
them that I, at least, was no Armenise: 
and though one of them, who probably inet 
Ismyrlian by sight, tried to drag him {roa 
my arms, the rest prevented him, a 
deliberated, and to my joy I distinctly bear) 
them repeat the word “ Ingiliz.” 

But Ismyrlian never hesitated for 0:? 
moment. “ Roland!” he cried proadi: 
“do you think I should be worthy of bk. 
your friend if I saved my life by a lie?” 

Then turning to the bloodthirsty wretct 
around him, he said a few word ° 
‘Yurkish. They were upon him in a secs: 
I heard one fierce howl burst from eve!” 
throat at once. And while I was seized at’ 
dragged away, impotently struggling, kid 
ing, and biting like a mad dog, | 8" 
them murder before my very eyes the b: 
that I loved and honoured more than s*’ 
other living being upon earth—my frep: 
Ismyrlian. 
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A RARE TREAT; OR, HOW WINBOLT AND MADISON WENT UP TO THE EIGHTS. 
, By A. G. Munro, B.a. (City of London School), 


gt’s have a lark,” said young Winbolt 
4_ of the Upper Fourth. 

No objections; fire away!" replied his 
nd Madison, to whom the remark was 
ressed. 

Well, you know, wo're having a holiday 
aorrow, because that duffer Evelyn’s 
a scholarship at last,” began Winbolt. 
Good old Evelyn!” came in parenthesis 
a Madison. 

Likewise you know that it’s Eights’ 
k, and that we're only two hours’ tramp 
1 Oxford, and my brother's at the ’Varsity 
| so’s yours, for the matter of that, 
igh he is only a fresher !). Twig?” 
What will old Piggy say, if we do go?” 
d Madison soberly, overlooking the 
It to his brother in the interests of the 
ition. 
{don’t mean to give him the chance of 
‘essing an opinion on the subject,’’ said 
bolt calmly. ‘We'll hook it quietly 
: dinner, and be back in time for supper. 
ill be a rare old treat.” 
What about tea?” 

Oh, they'll never miss us! Some of 
lellows are taking their tea to Beechley 
ds, and everybody will think we're with 
a.” 
All right! I’m on,” said Madison, 
enly waking up to the delights of the 
me. “It will be noend of a spree; and 
t Bill be surprised to see me! I dare- 
ne’ll be pleased, too.” 
(m afraid old Berry will not be very 
3ed tosee me! He has a notion that 
‘ather low to play hookey, and all that 
of thing. Poor beggar! he never was 
h up to larks. He’s frightfully keen on 
s, you know.” 
inbolt sighed pityingly over the de- 
acies of his brother, and Madison did not 
r, except by a glance of silent sympathy. 
We'll walk there, and come back by 
»” said Winbolt; “I don’t fancy ao 
en miles’ tramp in this warm weather, 
sially after the heavy cricket-practice 
2» in for to-night.” 
All right,” Madison answered, but his 
: sounded a little doubtful as he uttered 
vords. 

t will beareal, good old lark !” exclaimed 
volt, as, on hearing the bell ring, they 
to go in. “ We'll have a buck tea 
where, between the races you know.” 
ave you got any money, Winbolt?” 
| Madison in a dubious tone. 
Tot a brass farthing!” 
Teither have I; so I'd like to know 
3 going to pay for this show!” 
Vhy, Berry’ll have to tip up the cash, of 


e. 

‘hink he will?” 

ow’ ll see if he will! Why not?” 

th, it’s all serene! I’m glad if he will, 

silly’s an awfully extravagant beggar, 

.ever has anything.” 

Vell, Beresford isn’t like that, anyway. 

@ prudent old owl, he always has 

y of money, and if he doesn’t stump up 

30meiy, I’! disown him.” 

er tea and cricket-practice, the two 
would-be runaways completed their 

gement of preliminaries, and were all 
for the next day’s escapade, when at 

h they retired to bed in a state of un- 
excitement. In spite of this excite- 

, however, they slept soundly. 

3 previous evening having been given 

> cricket, the morning was devoted 

eparation, and it was not until the 
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CHAPTER I. 


time at which they had agreed to start that 
Winbolt and Madison found an opportunity 
of exchanging any words on the subject of 
their expedition. But the moment they 
tose from dinner, Madison went up to his 
fidus Achates and whispered : 

“We'd better be off at once; those fellows 
are rushing out to make a start for the 
Beechley picnic, and we ought to leave at the 
same time.” 

“ Good,” said Winbolt ; “we'll hook it 
directly”; and the two friends quickly crossed 
the room towards the door which led into the 

all. : 

Dr. Pigott, or “ Piggy,” as he was most 
frequently called, generally dined with the 
boys, but on this particular day he had a dis- 
tinguished visitor, and lunched with him in 
his own private dining-room. Just as the 
two truants passed out by one door, he 
entered by another that opened out of his 
study. They paused long enough to hear 
him say to the crowd of boys still assembled 
in the room, in his gracious, but rather stiff 
manner; 

“Will those of you who have brothers at 
present pursuing their studies in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, kindly come into the 
library, as I have a certain important an- 
nouncement to make to you.” 

“ He's coing to forbid them to go and see 
the Eights,” whispered Winbolt to Madison ; 
“let's cut before they miss us!” and having 
seized their caps, the boys, in an incredibly 
short time, had put a good half-mile between 
themselves and the Grammar School. 

“I'm glad we got out of the way so quickly: 
if we'd been but two or three minutes later 
we should have had to go with the chief 
into the library, and then it would have been 
all up, very probably,” said Madison, in a 
serenely self-satisfied tone. 

“So it would,” assented Winbolt, “ and I 
should have been wild at having to miss all 
the fun.” 

They tramped on in silence for some 
time after this, and were both thinking 
so earnestly of the joys in prospect for 
them, that they did not notice how the 
time passed, and were as much pleased 
as surprised when they passed by their fifth 
milestone. 

“T fancy J know a short cut,” said Madi- 
son, pausing to think. “We ought to be 
able to get across some fields just about 
here, and strike into the towing-path, 
between Sandford and Iffley ; it would save 
us half a mile, that’s \ery certain.” 

“Very likely this is the turning,” 
responded Winbolt. ‘‘ Look! there’s a stile, 
and a path leading through the fields that 
seems to be in the direction of Sandford. 
Let’s try it, anyway. We can’t go far 
wrong, so long as we keep the river in our 
eye.” 

Madison gave his cheerful assent, and, 
crossing the stile, they hastened through 
the sloping field as fast as they could— 
which is saying a good deal. 

But they soon found that it was extremely 
easy to go very far wrong indeed, and that 
Winbolt’s extraordinary feat of “keeping 
the river in his eye” was an absolute im- 
possibility. They followed the narrow paths 
through field after field, sometimes going 
straight onward, and sometimes taking 
sudden turns to the right or left, and entirely 


. losing sight of the river shortly after they 


had gone through the second field. It soon 
became evident that the boys were hopelessly 
lost, for two or three times they had taken 


a choice of paths, and it was therefore 
useless to think of retracing their footsteps 
to the road which they had left. On they 
went, in frantic haste, for the time was 
going swiftly, and the races began at four 
o'clock. At length, after making a long 
round and asking their way many times, the 
wanderers found themselves in a right road, 
and were soon in sight of the ‘blooming 
nurseries of antique youth.” They entered 
the city at an unfamiliar point, however, 
and having no knowledge of by-ways or 
short cute, were some time in making their 
way down to the barges. 

The race was nearly over, and the banks 
were so crowded that they could see very 
little of what was going on. Alas! for sweet 
and delusive visions of luxurious seats on a 
college barge, and for refreshing dreams of 
iced lemonade. They must now be content 
with the jostling of a heated and noisy 
crowd, and an occasional mouthful of dust, 
which was the reverse of enjoyable. 

“ But after all,” Winbolt said to Madison 
consolingly, “ those people on the barges are 
most tremendous swells, and a lot of them 
are girls too” (this in a tone of unmitigated 
contempt). ‘I daresay it’s better -fun down 
here.” Yet his face wore a very doubtful 
expression as he said it. 

They tried to make the best of things, but 
found very little pleasure in the Eights, thus 
far, beyond the mere satisfaction of playing 
truant, which of course remained with them 
and supported their drooping spirits. 

Suddenly, however, a gleam of hope 
appeared. They found themselves, by an 
unexpected opening in the crowd, face to face 
with Beresford, young Winbolt's brother, a 
man of vast experience and learning, who 
had gained a first in “‘ Mods” the preceding 
term, and was still pale from the effects 
thereof. Winbolt and Madison were very 
pleased to see him, but it soon appeared that 
he was not particularly pleased to see them. 

“ Hallo, Miles!’’ he remarked suspiciously ; 
“what are you doing here? Have you 
bolted or something?” And Berry’s grey 
eyes looked very soft and pathetic—a dan- 
gerous sign, as his brother knew. 

“Rather,” answered Miles. ‘“ Wanted to 
sce the Eights; no use asking old Piggy, so 
we came without. We've got a holiday, you 
know, and we thought you’d look after us.” 
He spoke with cheerful unconcern, but he 
surveyed his brother somewhat dubiously 
out of the corner of hiseye. “I wanted to sce 
you, Berry, too,” he added, in a coaxing tone. 

“You young beggar! I must say I like 
your cheek. What do you suppose I'm 
going to do with you all the afternoon? I tell 
you, Miles, it’s a sneaky thing to play truant, 
and you'd no. business to come here at all. 
But you know, if I——” 

Here Beresford was separated from them 
by a rush of excited men, who had been 
running with the Brasenose boat. One of 
these proved to be Billy Madison himself, a 
youth of abnormal proportions, who took 
out-sizes in boots and hats, the former 
to the satisfaction of his equally extensive 
father, and the latter to the pride and 
delight of his logical mother, who argued 
that since the brains are in the head, all 
persons having large heads must have an 
exceptional quantity of brains also. 

This kind-hearted giant observed the pre- 
sence of his brother with mild surprise. 

“Hallo, Judy!” he remarked affably. 
(The Christian name of the younger Madison 
was Julius.) ‘“ You here?” 
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The boys explained, but Billy did not 
appear to be shocked. He discoursed to 
them at length of bumps and boats, and 
why “B.N.C.” did not catch Magdalen—how 
another man “couldn’t spurt,” and the 
whole crew were apt to “ bucket,” and many 
other items of interesting information, 
including the fact that the captain had his 
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eye upon him, Billy, as a likely “seven” for 
next year. All this in that elegant language 
which @ University education so often 
bestows, and which is so much more readily 
picked up by the children of Alma Mater 
than Greek and Latin. Then he departed 
with a genial “Ta-ta!” 

“Do you see that boy on the bank, over 


there?” asked Miles Winbolt. 
he remind you of some one? ’” 

“ Yes,” Madison answered— he’s exac 
like Montjoy, but of course it can’t be b 
because we left him at school.” Att 
point they came across Beresford agai 
and began to speak of other things, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY'S OWN REVOLVING BOOKCASE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of How to See Through a Shilling,” “ Wire Puzzles,” etc, 


UT to the present both boards have been 

treated exactly alike, but now one must 
be fixed on as the top, and the other as base 
board must have a hole drilled through the 
centre # inch in diameter as shown in 


. 3. 
Ae ala you intend utilising the bookcase 
as a lampstand, now is the time to screw on 
four extra pieces of beading round the centre 
on top board at the necessary distance to 
admit the base of the lamp you intend using, 
as at a, B, C, D (fig. 5), the lamp-base being 
indicated by a dotted line, and this beading 
should be sorewed on from underneath, as in 

. 4. 
* small piece of brass is now required 
about one inch or so square and } inch thick. 
Drill an }-inch hole in the centre and counter- 
sink one at each corner to screw it on by, as 
at a, and then place this plate on the undcr- 
side of top board so that the centre hole # 
is exactly in the centre of the board. 


Fie. 5 

The top and base-board are now ready to 
be connected together ; this is done by screw- 
ing them on to four pieces of the 3-inch 
stuff, and each is to be 84 inches wide by a 
foot high. 

They are to be placed on edge on the base- 
board in the position shown in fig. 2, and are 
then glued and further secured with §-inch 
screws through the holes already drilled in 
the base and top. 

Countersink these holes so that the screw- 
heads are slightly below the level of the wood 
surface, and they can then be covered over 
with “ stopping” to hide them. 

These all being screwed up tightly, 
take the }-inch stuff and saw it into strips 
one inch wide and one foot long, and if you 
have a hand-reeding tool these strips look 


PART It. 

size section x, or they may be simply 
bevelled like r. : 

Take five of these for each of the open 
sides, a, B, c, D (fig. 3), place one at either end, 
x, Y, and place the other three at an equal 
distance between them, and fix on by §-inch 
brass round-headed screws to the beading 
already screwed in place at top and bottom 
as shown at c in section, fig. 4. 


Fie. 6, 


TI have not mentioned it before, but don’t 
forget to sandpaper each portion before 
screwing them together; and now, the 
framework being finished, you can make the 
stand for it. 

On the half-inch wood with a pair of com- 
passes draw a circle nine inches in diameter 
and divide this into eight equal parts by 
lines a, B, c, D (fig. 6.) 


Then, parallel with these lines, and on each 
side, at half an inch distance, draw another 
line at c, p, and half an inch in from the 
circumference cut these ac-oss by a line at 
Tight angles to them as at a, B. 

Now saw out the circle with a fret or key- 


better finished s0 on one side, as at full “hole saw, and also the eight small pieces 


(To be continued.) 


from the dise as at F, and drill a 3-inch b 
through centre x. 

On the remaining piece of half-inch wo 
draw another circle 11 inches in diam:: 
and divide this also into eight parts as bef.- 
and connect each line to the other fr: 
point to point as shown by dotted line 
fig. 7, thus forming an octagon. Also drs 
lines 4 inch each side of central lines : 
before a, 4, and 4% inches from centre « 
these across by a straight line s, B, then t- 
tween a, a draw the curved line c, and sf 
doing the same to each section saw them -. 
as you did the other and drill a 3-inch > 
at centre D. 

There are eight legs to make, so mark « 
the 2inch by 1 inch stuff into 53-inch ler, 
with accurately squared ends as at a, 8, ¢, 
(fig. 8), or get this shape out on thin car 
board first, so that it can be cut round, ar: 


¢ i= D D 


Fra. 8, 


then if placed on the wood as a template ea: 
leg can be marked out accurately with mock 
less trouble. 

To get the correct shape mark off 13 irch 
from point a, and draw a line F from there ¥ 
B,and from point p mark off J inch on line r. * 
and on line p,c mark off 1,8, inch from p. ;:! 
these points by line o, cut these two tr- 
angular pieces off, leaving it like x. Tht 
half an inch below top p, a, and parallel te 
draw dotted line shown, and at right a1 
to it draw another ? inch from a. 

Next draw the curved line from a to p. a:/ 
from p draw another down to the same cr-: 
about 4 from c, also the small nick 3} inci + 
distant from top edge and leg as shown 3 
Across the line n, m, which is at right sr<'< 
to line a, B, and distant one inch and ats! 
from a, make the leg here 14 inch deep sN 
the outside curve half an inch from ky 
A, B, 88 marked. 
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ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 
THE OOPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIAMOND REIGN. 


By Danret F. Howorrts, F.8.4., Scot., 
Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” etc, et. 


PART It. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. those days almost corresponded in value with the Guernsey Double 


Yue whole regal series of coins of the Isle of Man does not cover a of to-day, which equals the mots ve; I be-aeen 


very long period. The first appeared in the reign of George m., and 
‘asisted of pence and halfpence ; the last were struck in the present 
ign, and there were none in the intervening reigns. The ordi 
ritish currency has now taken the place of those distinguished by 


Fig. 8.—E1cut Dovsizs, bronze. 
Obr. and rev. similar to fig. 6, smaller size, 


that the Eight Doubles above corresponds in size with the early 
copper pennies of the reign. 


Fic. 5.—PxNxy, copper. (Halfpenny and farthing similar.) 

Obv. As fig. 1. 

Rev. The “ Three legs of Man.” QVvOCcVNQVE IECERIS STABIT. 
3 well-known armorial bearings of the island, the issue figured 
ove being the only one of the Queen’s reign, and the only one in- 
ding farthings. As the legend on the obverse of these coins is in- 
mplete in itself, one is tempted to suggest that the legend on the 
verse is to be read with it, as a testimony to the stability of Her 


tjesty’s position in whatever circumstances she may be placed. Flare Book ponies (Two Doubles and Doubl ) 
Obv. and rer. as fig. 7, smaller size, 


In the issue of 1861, and subsequent issues, the standard of the 
a scarcely be counted among the British Isles, for they are, as bronze coinage was adopted, without any alteration being made in 
rman islands, a relic of the old connection between Normandy and _ the designs. 
ct own land. There are issues of copper or bronze for the islands 
Guernsey and Jersey, the coins of higher value not being specialised. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


GUERNSEY. 


Fic. 10.—ONE-THIRTEENTH OF A SHILLING, copper. (One-twenty-sixth 
and One-fifty-second similar.) 

Obe. Head of th to left, .1, but an ornamented riband. VICTORIA D: 
Fio. 6.—Eraut DOUBLES, copper. Go ontranvian: anata Feb! and the date ae 
re. Shield of arms, with sprig of three leaves as crest, within h of two Rev, Shield of arms in cartouche. STATES OF JERSEY (above), Value (below). 

branches of laurel tied. Above, the word GUERNESRY, My 2S 3 P 
er. 8 | DOUBLES | 1858 within wreath similar to obv. The earlier issues for Jersey, of which the above figure is one, were 
of an odd value, reminding of the time when the silver shilling was 
ata premium. These were continued until 1876, when the States 
petitioned for an assimilation of their values to the pence, etc., 
current in the British Islands, and the change was made. 


Fic. 7.—Four Dovsigs, copper. (Two Doubles similar.) 


. As last, omitting the wreat! id with the placed the shield, 
ae As last, omitting the Sean Se es blow 


hee [ACRENTH 8 ; . (One-twenty-sixth, similar. 
a Ghuernsey the coin of lowest value is the Double, which isa 10 1 O*F7# guaran cme 2 


vival of the old Double, or Two Deniers, of the French currency Obv. pareiaerrs te lefts with ooronet ornamented with oak-leaves. Legend and 
ore the adoption of a decimal coinage. The French Double of ee, As fig. 10, but the fraction expressed in words. 


54% 


The new portrait of the Queen upon these issues is the work of 
Mr. L. C. Wyon, and it has a distinctive diadem or coronet which - 


Fie, 19-—ONE-TWELFTH OF A SHILLING, bronze, (One-twenty-fourth 
‘and One-forty-eighth, similar.) 
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only appears on one other issue, that of Cyprus. 
the first issue of the new values appeared, and included 3001. wort 
of farthings. After a few years it was found that these were s: 
little needed that 2601. worth were returned to the Mint tok 
As a farthing weighs more than the foort 
part of a penny would do, the metal produced 313/. worth of pene, 
which were issued with the date 1881. 
the pretty little one-forty-eighths rather difficult to obtain, but the 
give a completeness to the 1877 set which the other years lack. 


recoined into pence. 


Obe. As fig. 11, but with six-pointed star in place of date. 
Ree. Plain shield with armorial bearings between the divided date, Legend es 


fig. 11 with altered value. 


In the year 147 


This circumstance mala 


HELIGOLAND 


is no longer under the British Flag, nor was there any coin 
specially intended for use on the rocky islet during the time of # 
connection with Britain. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1896 AND 1897. 


r the Australians we spoke last year. 
They did not end as successfully as they 
began, and proved to be a fortunate but slow 
team, who lost six matches, and would have 
lost six more had time permitted of their 
being played out. Out of 34 matches alto- 
gether they won 19, and, judged by results, 
were the third or fourth best that Australia 
has sent us. They beat all the counties they 
played against except Leicestershire, Derby- 
shire, and Somersetshire, against whom they 
drew, the draws also including one of the 
two Surrey matches, and one of the three 
Yorkshire matches. They were beaten by 
the M.C.C. and twice by England, the best 
thing they accomplished being their victory 
over England at Manchester. Their averages, 
as has been the case with all the Australian 
teams, did not compare favourably with those 
of the men they played against, their highest 
batting average being Gregory's 31, with 
Darling’s 29 as second ; while in the matches 
against them Abel had an average of 47, 
Ranjitsinhji one of 44, Gunn one of 43, 
F. §. Jackson one of 38, H. Leveson-Gower 
one of 38, Stoddart one of 32; and Denton, 
Pougher, Storer, and Captain Wynyard each 
had an average of 31. Their bowling also 
did not turn out as well as might be thought, 
their best man McKibbin having an average 
of 14, while J. T. Hearne’s average was 13. 

Some of the best cricket of the year was, as 
usual, shown in the Gentlemen and Players’ 
matches, which, both at the Oval and Lord’s, 
were won by the Gentlemen. The most 
peculiar match of the year was that between 
the Universities, Oxford winning when their 
chance seemed hopeless, and after Cambridge 
had given away twelve runs by means of two 
no balls and a bye, all to the boundary, to 
save the follow-on—a proceeding which 
caused considerable comment, and_ will 
probably lead to the alteration or abolition 
of the follow-on rule. 

The highest individual score of the year 
was Dr. W. G. Grace’s 301. There were no 
Jess than twelve scores of over 200, and more 
than six hundred scores of between a hundred 
and two hundred. Three batsmen made 
over 2,000 runs, Ranjitsinhji piling up 2,780 
at an average of 57; Abel making 2,218 and 
W. G. Grace making 2,135, both at an 
average of 42. There were 36 cases of over 
1,000 and under 2,000 as an aggregate, 
Captain Wynyard heading this detachment 
with 49, Gunn coming next with 44, and 
Storer third with 42. The best bowler was 
J.T. Hearne with 287 wicke.s at 14 apiece, 
Richardson taking second piace with 246 for 


The present season commenced on May 3, 


PART 


with Surrey and Leicestershire at the Oval, 
and from this time onward to the Gentle- 
men and Players’ mutch at Hastings on 
September 15, not a week will be without 
its cricket. The Yorkshire season began on 
May 10, with their M.C.C. match at Lord’s, 
the same day that Essex appear at the Oval, 
and Sussex at Nottingham. On Whit 
Monday Middlesex and Somersetshire meet 
at Lord’s, and Gunn has his benefit at Trent 
Bridge. On June 21 Yorkshire and Surrey 
meet at Leeds, the return being on July 1 for 
Henderson's benefit at the Oval. On July 
19 Yorkshire meet Lancashire at Bradford 
for Hunter’s benefit, and this promises to be 
one of the critical matches of the season. 
The Oxford and Cambridge match is fixed for 
July 5, the Gentlemen and Players’ matches 
immediately following, that at the Oval 
coming first. The county season ends on 
August 30, when Sussex meet Surrey and 
Warwickshire meet Derbyshire. 

With regard to last season, there is one 
matter of considerable importance, which is 
so well dealt with in “ Wisden” that we 
cannot do better than quote the paragraph. 

“Up to last season one of the special vir- 
tues of Australian bowling was its unimpeach- 
able fairness. Despite the evil example set 
by many English throwers, team after team 
came over to this country without a bowler 
to whose delivery exception could be taken, 
but unhappily things are no longer as they 
once were. We have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that a fast bowler with 
the action of Jones, or a slow bowler with a 
delivery so open to question as McKibbin, 
would have found no place in the earlier 
elevensthat cametoEngland. Jones's bowling 
is, to our mind, radically unfair, as we cannot 
conceive a ball being fairly bowled at the pace 
of an express train with a bent arm. The 
faults of our own bowlers with regard to 
throwing have been so many and grievous 
that we are extremely glad Jones was 
allowed to go through the season unchal- 
lenged, but now that the tour is a thing of 
the past, it is only a duty to speak plainly 
on the matter. We do so with the more 
corfidence as we know that our opinion is 
shared by a great many of the best English 
players. As was only natural in the case of 
a slow bowler, McKibbin’s action was less 
talked about, but there can be little doubt 
that he continually threw when putting on 
his off break. It is no new matter for 
McKibbin’s delivery to be called in question, 
as we believe Blackham once went to the 
length of saying that he would probably be 
no-balled if he ever went to England. Now 
that the evil effects of our own laxity with 


regard to unfair bowling have spread t 
Australia, it is to be hoped that the M.CC 
will at least be moved to action in the 
matter.” 

And it is a matter that should be dealt with 
soon. Either throwing should be allowed 
the laws or it should not. Among the grest 
bulk of the clubs and schools, throwin 
instead of bowling is greatly on the increase. 
and so long as o bowler can ‘ send them in” 
he is encouraged to throw harder and harde. 
To such an extent is this vicious approval 
of mere speed affecting the game and its 
players, that a proposal has been made by an 
old Cambridge blue who is now a master at 
one of our best cricketing schools, to stop al) 
boys from attempting to bowl overhand 
until they are 15 or 16, and up to then male 
them bowl underhand. 

From 12 to 14, when they are moet unft 
physically, to undergo any strain, they are ir 
most cases kept bowling away in imitatic: 
of their seniors, nine out of ten of them ony 
seeking to be fast, until they not only injc= 
their health, but forget to bow! at all. 

[rHE END.) 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” COLLECTORS 
CORNER. 


PART Iv. 

1OINS, ANCIENT AND MOnERN.—The gold coinage & 
the kings of Macedonia is said to be the first mar 

of gold coinsin Europe. Philip 11. of Macedon ascrndt 
the throne B.c, 859, and a new era dawned in the anrs* 
of coinage. Soon after his accession he took a sti: 
ment of the Thracians and called it Philippi after 
self, He commenced working the gold mines of 
district, and it is stated that they yielded an cut; ¢! 
one thousand talenta, all of which was coined inte ct 
staters, Many of these remained in circulation in :b 
small islands of the Zgean Sea until quite recent tix 
Alexander the Great introduced a currency uf 
beauty; drachmas and tetradrachmas were exec: 
with skill and great minuteness of detail, Vast num: 


of these coins were scattered all over the then koc«> 
world ; they are found in the countries which be ty 
versed with his victorious armies, The story of his-» 
quests and of his historical greatness is well kpow2 © 
every schoolboy. The coli of Greece and ber + 

fencies during the period of her greatness #t::! 
out distinguished from any other series, past or preset 
by the beauty of their Jiesand the exquisite form « 
the figures engraved upon them. At this time art > 
sculpture had reached its height, and in Hke msx>7 
the artists who engraved the dies of the mint asv.? 
as the gems of this period have never been carpeet 
for boldness of outline and minutenessof detail. Gri= 
silver coins are expensive, and although the e' 
brass coins are to be met with for a smal cost, |: 
coinage of Greece is not one that many schoolboys w+ 
{eel disposed to take up. The coins of the Greek kite 
of Egypt are interesting, and collectors of misceRtane= 
coins should certainly procure a few of them ‘> 
large braas coins of Ptolemy Soter (B.C. 367) are to 
had for a small cost as well as the smaller omen, t* 
those of the kings who followel in rapid succes?” 
The coins of Cleopatra, and those struck in copjusct:+ 


with Mark Antony, may be regarded as thc last of this 
series. After the death of Cleopatra the independency 
of Egypt was done away with, and it sank into one of 
the colonies of Imperial Rome. 


Op CHixa: CHATS ON CoLLEct{NG.—It is quite 
impossible to give a full description here of all the 
yarious places where old chiua was manofactured ; we 
can only meution some of the best known wares, 
Tuere are still miny specimens to be found stowed 
a y in odd corners, their real value quite unknown, 
Some of the more studious of our readers who love their 
home life, and delight to assist in making it happy and 
enjoyable, wil be able todo so by fixing up f'etwork 
bravkets here and there, and by hanging plates on the 
walls where they may be scen and appreciated. This 
work will be helpful and especially {interesting if some 
of the different classes of ware are understood. Marked 
epecime1s are alwaysmore valuable, and of course these 
siould be chusen wherever possible. Although Oriental 
pottery bas great features of devoritive beauty, 
English ware and china possesses a greater charm for 
the collector. One of the best known patterns of both 
carthenware and china is the “old willow pattern.” 
Phis, which has since been copied by scores of manu- 
factarers, was first made by Turner at his works at 
“aughley about 1780. These were afterwurds sold to 
Join Rose of Coalport, and in 1815 the works at 
caughley were closed. Another pattern, known as the 
"blue dragon,” also in dark blue, was introduced about 
he same time, but although this may be seen on many 
id plates and services, it did not survive like the 
‘willow.’ The real old willow tea china usually bad 
gold lines, and the older cups are witbout handles, and 
‘ften, although not always, marked “Salopian,” some- 
imes with a small “s" in blue under the glaze ; other 
uarks were alsoused. Crown-Derby china is well known ; 
his was made ut Derby. The best specimens of this 
ich and beautiful Gecoration were manufactured 
luring the last fifteen years of the eighteenth century ; 
t is chiefly distinguished by its rich blues and dark 
eds; gold pencilling was used with a lavish hand, 
dany of the vases are of Grecian shapes on square 
mses, Dessert plates were covered with beautiful 
sinis, landscapes, and medallions, The works at Derby 
vere commenced in 176i, after which the Chelsea and 
tow potteries were removed there, and of course many 
\ifferent kinds of ware have been made at these cele- 
wrated works. The leading characteristics of the marks 
tse during the Crown-Derby period are the crown and 
he D; these are often divided by cross butons with 
hree dots in the angles. The colours used in marking 
re gold and blue; puce was sumetimes used, and ver- 
ailion is met with on pieces of a later date. 


OLD SILVER.—The date letters used at the London 
fall are changed every year in the month of May, and 
n order that the date may be accurately known, diffe- 
eat alphabets have been used : Black Letter, Roman, 
combardian, Italics, Court, Old English, etc. ; these are 
nelosed in Various shaped shields, and this also assists 
1 identification, The whole of thealphabet is not used, 
he letters JV WX Y Z being omitted ; thus every 
wenty years a new series is commenced. As a guide 
re may xivea few of the alphabets used during the 
eriods when most of the curios and epecimens of our 
zaders will probably have been made. The oycles 
ommenced in London _as follows: 1766 Old English 
apitals were used, 1776 o small “a” 1798 Roman 
ipitals, which were followed in 1816 by small Roman, 

Old English capltals, and in 1856 a small Old 
sh alphabet. Birmingham was male a town of 
ssay in 1773; the Hall-mark is an anchor, and the 
-andard marks are the same as those used in London. 
he date letter is here changed in June, and the alpha- 
cts used have been a small letter from 1799 to 1824 
\U the letters being employed). Old Euglish capitals 
ere introduced in 1885, to be replaced by Roman 
spitals in 1850. Prom these data it will be quite easy 
> ascertain the date of any specimens that bear the 


acbor mark. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘HOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By a PRoressioNaL TEACHER. 


T 1s a common idea that photography {s very expen- 
sive and difficult—toomuch so to enable the average 
suth to take it up. The writer knows differently, for 
2 has started at least half-a-dozen boys with this 
scinating hobby, boys of the age of 13 or 14 with 
ily @ few pence per week pocket-money. In a week 
: two thes turned out some very decent pictures, 
++ Yes,” some one says; “but what about a camera? 
snot ta great 9”, 
Many boys nowadays have bicyclos, and the camera 
ith all its accessories will not cost a quarter as much 
+ m Dicyole. 34, will set a young photographer up 
xurionsly, and it may be done for mnch less than 


iat. 

Probebly a camera has been presented to a youth, 
which case, good or bad, he must make the best of 

._ You cannot look a gift-horse in the month. 

But if a choice is allowed, a start should be made 

ith ® stand camera, on no account with a hand 

smera. It is very nice to be able to prowl round 

:apping off everyone and everything, at all times and 

. apy circumstances. But no one really does) The 
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President of the Royal Photographic Socicty cannot 
do it. 

In the “Mikado” a self-conscious young lady sings 
a song about the “Sun and 1.” This title 1s a capital 
motto for photographers. The sun is quite as im- 
portant a personage as “1” where a photograph is 
concerned, and he must be shining very brightly to 
enable the snap-shotter to work. 

‘The beginner will ind many, many days, when the 
hand camera cannot be used, but it will be a dull day, 
indeed, when he cannot do something with the stand 
camera, He can also see what his picture is going to 
be, he can be sure it will te in focus, and the camera 
is much more likely to be steady when placed on the 
stand than when held in the hand. 

Only the most expert photographera can snap-shot. 
successfully, and they get a good percentage of 
spotlures, 

The best possible camera for a beginner is one like 
Lancaster's * Instan‘ograph” at 22 2s. More of these 
cameras have probably been sold than any other. 
There are cameras at 11. 1s. which will do to begin on, 
but the young photographer will soon want a better 
article—whereas the “ Instantograph " will satisfy for a 
lifetime, or at any rate till a hand camera is wanted. 

The 2. 2s, includes a stand and dark slide. Two 
extra dark slides will cost 5s. each, and as each holds 
two plates the photographer will be able to take six 
photographs without changing. 

‘A ruby lamp may be made trom an old cigar box and 
ruby medium, or one may be bought for lz. Dishes 
and graduated measure will run to 8s, Four printing 
frames 1s. Dark cloth to cover camera 34, 

81. therefore will cover the initial expense, and most 
of the boys referred to started with this outfit. 

And now let us consider what tt costs to take a photo- 


raph. 

Full directions are given In pamphlets and manuals 
issued by the manufacturers, such as the Ilford Co., 
and Cadett & Neall, The object of this article is not 
to tell how to take a photograph. but what it costs, 

The pictures are taken on glass plates which are 
specinlly preparal by numerous manufacturers. The 
} plate size cost 1s, adoz+n. It is best to stick to one 
brand and not try one kind one week and another the 
next. 

‘After exposure the plate ia developed with a liquid, 
called the developer. 

It is best, of course, to mix up one's own dereloper, 
but a boy will find it much simpler and easier to buy 
a pair of bottles of hydroquinone. ‘These can be bought 
for 1s, and shou!d develop at least 40 plates, 

For a good many reasons pyrogallic acid {s better 
than hydroquinone, but the latter is much better for a 
beginner, because of its cheapness, cleanliness, and case 
of working. 

The only other solution required {s one of hypo- 
sulphite of suda, which iy best kept ina jug. This only 
costs 2u. per Ib.,and so it will be seen that a negativo 
dnay easily be minde for lid. or 2d. 

luving obtainel « good negative, any number of 
prints may be taken from it. These ‘may be done on 
several kinds of paper: bromide, platinum. Alpha, 
P.0.P. The latter is by far the most common. P.O.P. 
means Printing ont Paper, and it may be bought in 
shilling packets containing 36, 

After printing it has to be toned. Gold chloride is 
generally used, and this ts where the expense comes in. 

‘Though it ia best for a beginner to buy his developers 
renly prepared, {t will not pay him to get _his toning 
solution that way. He can, however, get. the chemist 
to make up two solutions for him, with which he can 
make his own chloride of gold bath. 

The first solution is sulphocyanide of ammonium 15 
grains to 1 dram. 

1 grain 


‘The second 
tol dram. 
When, therefore, the directions say “15 grains of 
sulphooyanide of ammonia,” all that is necled is to 
measure out 1 dram of the liquid and add it to the 
distilled water. Similarly 1 grain of gold is obtained 
by adding 1 dram of the solation. 
By this means the trouble of welghing is saved, and 
the photographer can add gold as rieeded. 
‘Hyposulphite of soda ia again used to “ fix” the prints. 
‘The cost of a print may be thus estimated : 


chloride of gold 


Paper... wo penny 
Toning and fixing} > 4 penny 
Total : 1 penny per print 


This {s a most liberal allowance, but it will be seen 
that a lad can with 6d. a week take two negatives and 
take a print from each, and if he gets one good 
negative a week he will not have done badly at the 
end of the year. 

“Ab, but I have no means for making a dark room,” 
ono says. A properly equipped dark room is certainly 
a great advantage, but if development {s done at night 
the bathroom or scullery will do equally well. 

‘The coal cellar is worse than uscless. The dust is 
ruinous to plates, and a supply of water is of 
the highest importance. Therefore the bathroom or 
soullery is by far the best. If the moon shines or a 
light streams fn, it can be made safe by pinoing up a 
cloth or brown paper over the window. 

‘The writer has developed a good tliousand negatives 
and lantern slides in such a dark room. 

Reference has been made tomanuals of photography. 
It a bay wishes to take up photography he will find 
these very useful. But the best plan of all is to get 
some one to show him how to use his camera and how 
to develop. Amnteurs ore always ready to extend the 
helping hand to » beginner. 


— 2030 
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THE BOY'S OWN NATURALIST. 
Spring and Early Summer Entomology. 


By Tne Rey. THEoponE Woon, v.ks. 


A Sancaenic American once observed that we had 

no weather in England—we only had samples. 
There is unfortunately a good deal of truth in the re- 
mark; and while I write, Nature, for the sake of 
variety, scems to be mixing the samples all uy, together. 
In the space of four-and-twenty houra we have had a 
gale, a thunderstorm, a small deluge of rain, a sharp 
hail shower, and a little snow, with a few intervals of 
warm sunshine, while we are now in the full enjoyment 
of fog! So Tam endeavouring to comfort myself with 
the reflection that when these lines appear in print the 
“winter of our discontent " will have given way, if not 
to “glorious summer,” at any rate to the brightness 
and pleasantness of Spring. ‘And alrendy, in anticipa- 
tion, I am starting out with net, and boxes,and collect- 
ing-tubes, with visions of all kinds of good things to 
be added to my collection before I return. 


OvTpooR Work: Beating.—If you want to catch 
moths in plenty, this is one of the very best ways of 
doing it; only it is better to shake the bushes than to 
beat them. Cuta stick about four feet long, with a 
three-Inch fork at one end, and with this administer a 
vigorous shake to the bushes as you walk along the 
ridings of woods, etc. Moths, chiefly geometre, will 
come flying out in multitudes, 80 that very olten one 
finds it difficult to decide which to capture and which 
to let alone. And the worst of it is that the best moths 
are often the most insignificant in appearance. If you 
arc fortunate enough to possens @ friend of eelf-denying 
character, get him to do the shaking while you walk a 
yanl or two behind him with the net. If you haven't, 
hold the net in your right hand, and the shaking-stick 
in your left, and watk along very slowly. In elther 
case, remember that nine out of ten mothis will fly cut 
of the bushes on the leeward side. 

The lower branches of leafy trees also harbour a good 
many moths, and can be shaken in the same way. 
Only don't get underneath the boughs while you do it, 
or you will carry away a choice collection of cater- 
pillars, carwigs, small beetles, etc., down the back of 
your neck, 

Flowers.—These are highly attractive, not only to 
butterflies, but also to many moths. Pay special atten- 
tion to honeysuckle, privet, syringa, catchfly, viper's 
bugloss, bramble, rushes, and reeds; and later on in 
the summer to clover, lucerne, Petunag, thistics, 
heather, ivy, and ragwort (near the coast). ‘Then lime 
trees, when flowering, are visited by hosts of moths at 
night, just as they are by bees in the day-time ; and 
one colicctor has publishel quite along list of geometree 
and noctue (including several good ones), which he bas 
taken at the blossoms of the common nettle. The net, 
of course, will be necessary,as many moths never settle 
when visiting flowers, but hover just in front of the 
blossoms. 


Sugaring.—Fellows keep on writing to me to ask how 
this is to be managed, so I repeat the necessary in- 
formation. Get a pound of black treacle (which some 
grocers call “ green" treacle), and stir thoroughly into 
it, by means of a painter's brush, a wineglassful of the 
coarsest rum. If the mixture is still too thick, add a 
little beer. Just before dusk apply this mixture to the 
trunks of trees, by means of your brush, in long, narrow 
streaks, at a cunvenient height from the ground. Then 
put aside your treacle tin, light your lantern, take a 
goodly supply of willow-chip pili-boxes, and go the 
round of your baits, when you will find numbers of 
moths sitting on the trees, with their trunks extended, 
eagerly sucking up the swect mixture. I have counted 
‘as many as fifty-four on one tree at once. 

This is a rough description of the operation ; but as 
many collectors try it and fall, let me offer a few addi- 
tional hints, 

The same trees should be sugared over and over 
again, night after night, till the bark is simply satu- 
rated with treacle. The first few evenlogs are very 
likely to prove disappointing, but the longer one goes 
on (of course, in a favourable locality), the more moths 
weem to be attracted. Then rough-barked trees are 
better than smooth-barked, and large ones than small 
ones; posts and palings I have never found any good 
at all, It is useless, too, to sugar in the thick parts of 
woods. Open spots, where there is but little under- 

wth, are the best, as the scent can be carried in all 

rections ; next in producti veness come the borders of 
woods, and then isolated trees in meadows. The 
weather, too, must be taken into consideration. Moths 
won't come to sugar, or anything else, when an easterly 
breeze is blowing ; and, as a general rule, they don’t like 
moonlight nights. Best of all isa warm, close evening, 
with a light southerly or south-westerly wind. If a 
gentle rain is falling, so much the better; and I once 
had grand sport during a thunderstorm, till 1 was 
soaked through and the treacle was all washed off the 
trunks of the trees. 

N.B.—Sugaring is“ in” from the middle of March 
till the end of April, and from the beginning of June 
till the middle of October. 

Light.—Keep an eye on the street lamps, as many 
moths which visit them at night remain upon them 
during the following day. Of course you haven't the 
least objection to swarming up a lamp-post while the 
populace looks on. and a policeman surveys you sus- 
Piciously from a little distance! One zealous member 
of the force once dogged me for nearly two miles, and 
at last came ond stood at the foot of a lamp while I 
climbed up it! I employed a lamp-lighter, too, to 
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bring me the moths that he caught as he was putting 
‘out his Lamps in the morning ; but it didn't answer, for 
a most everything that I had irom him had knocked 
itself more or less into litte bite betore 1 got it, and 
he never seemed to sce anything much smuller than » 
buff-tip. 

One season, too, I made friends with a signatman on 
ht duty; but Ais plan was to catch the muths with 
'3 finger and thumb and transfer them to une of the 
pill boxes with which I supplied him, rubbing off all 
th- down from their belies in so doing. One morning 
when I went in to see him he was very proud of him. 
sef. “Got something you'll like to-day, sir!” 
What's that?” Isnid, “Bad‘un, sir.” “Whar?” 
“ Bald ‘un, sir! Aiu’t got a ‘air on ‘is “eud, sir!" And 
ithadn't! 

It you can manage a round of the lamp-posts about 
10 rat, you will generally find it worth while. If you 
have to sta; at home and work, keep the b ind up aud 
the window wide open, and th» moths will come to you 
instead Only tl is k nd of thing isn"t always good tor 
oue's Xenophon or Ciesur ! 

Beeties.—I wish more fellows would take these up. 
There are a great many more of them than there ure of 
butterflies and moths (3,300 kinds in Great Britain 
alone), and they are not nearly so worked out. At least 
half-a-dozen new species are discovered every year, and 
there is plen-y of work still to be done. May and Jane 
are the best months for collecting, an beetles live 
everywhere. Beat bushes and branches inte an um- 
brella, sweep herbage, examine flowers, look behind 
loose bark, search among dead leaves, and in hot-beds, 
turn over stones, fish in ponds and streams, pull towd- 
atouls to pieces, shake moss over n shevt of white paper, 
lay down the bodies of dead animals as traps—there are 
dozens of ways of collecting, anil it is hard to say 
which is the most profitable. Beetles are harder to 
identify than butterflies and motha, it is true; but 
one’s knowletge of them mpidly increases, and the 
more one learns about them the more interesting they 
seem to become. And it isa most delightful experience 
to capture a beetle that one docs not know, and to find 
out in course of time that it is new to Britain, or even 
to science! 


InDooR Work: Caterpillar-breeding.—This ought 
never to be neglected, and as many caterpillars are now 
nearly fully fed, one cau rear them at the cost of very 
little trouble. You needn't trouble to buy elaborate 
breeding-cages. All you want is some receptacle from 
which your prisoners cannot ecane, and which is well 
ventilated and can be easily cleaned. Put an inch or 
two of finely sifted mould at the bottom, renew the 
food-supply every day at least, be careful that the cage 
is always scrupulously clean, and don't handle the 
inmates more than you can heip. Above all, nerer 
interfere with them when they are beginning to bury 
themselves or to spin their cocoons. 

Setting beelles.—Pin the larger ones through the right 
wing-case, near the base, sloping the pin slightly for- 
wards, and then draw their legs into position and 
fasten’ with crossed pins. The smaller ones must be 
gummed upon strips of card. Get a few flakes of gum 
tragacanth (not the port d gum) from a chemist, 

lace about five of these, with one lump of gum 
arabic, in a wide-mouthed glass-stoppered bottle. Get 
the chemist to add just a little corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in spirit of wine, and then pour in a good- 
sized wineglassful of water. The gum will swell 
immeneely, and absorb all the water. Stir occasionally, 
and in about three days you will havea nice jelly. The 
gum will then be ready for use. When you want to 
set your beetle, cut a strip of card of the requisite size, 
place a small lump of gum at the end, and work it 
about with the brush until it is thinly and evenly 
spread. Then lay the beetle carefully npon it, and get 
the legs and antennm into position with a sctting 
needle. The operation is not an easy one, but practice 
brings proficiency at last; and a box of well-carded 
beetles louks so very nice that ihe time and trouble in- 
volved in setting them are more than repaid. 


—ote oe 


BEWARE WHAT YOU DRINK; 
OR, A TALE OF A CONSUL. 


N the city of Rome, in the days long ago, 
There lived a great Consul named Plancus, 
A noble patrician this Consul, and so 
A noble descent he was able to show 
From the fourth of the kings—who was Ancua, 
He lived many years on the Aventine Hill, 
When, feeling exhausted and tired, 
He moved to Pompeii -contrarted # chill, 
And kept to his bed at Pomp i, until 
Pompeii was where he expired. 
‘They buried him there, in the orthodox way 
It behovei them a Consul to bury: 
Tn a tank of the choicest Falerniun he lay, 
‘This eminent, popular man of the day. 
(He had made bimself popular—very.) 
He slumbered for ages in ruby red wine, 
But slowly he suffered contraction, 
Until about Plancus—the last of his line- 
Of anytbing solid there wasn’t a sign; 
He'd yiclded—to chemical action. 
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Ob, fearful that dey when the lava rolled down, 
‘And wrought ita supreme execution 
On cottage and mansion, o'er country and tewn, 
Ant blasted a landscape of fairest renown; 
But Plaucus slept on—in polution. 


He slept. when tte rage of Vesuvius was spent, 
‘And hidden its flames and its flashes, 

Ani folks, on their toil or enjoyment intent, 

Searce ¢ uneed at the terrible traces that meant 
Pompeii was buried in ashes. 


He slept. while our country of moorland and streams 
Afforded a home to the Druid; 
He slept, without dreaming, for somehow it seems 
A certain solidity's wanted for dreams, 
And Plancus wus only a fluid. 


He slept—till the era of steamers and trains, 
And theu—they discovered the city ! 

And grave archmoulogists puzzled their brains 

With classifications of Roman remains 
(Which, p'r'aps, on the whole, was a pity), 


They dug to the villa of Plancus at last, 
And eagerly pecred through a casement, 
And through it the grave archiologists passed ; 
Discovery followed discovery fast, 
Until they arrived at the basement. 


Layixe (R. T. M.).—We presume you mean green- 
finches. In spring and summer. 


Nenvorsyess (An Old Reader)—It is @ pity your 
family doctor treated yon £0 cavalierly. Doctors 
sometimes laugh at the ailments of young lads. But 
not all. Try another. 


E. F (Oxford). - No; that would be an advertisement, 
and we cannot print advertisements in our reading 
columns. They must be inserted in our purely 
business pages and paid for at the usual rates, 


‘Writ-Wisnen (France).—Yes ; write on whatever kind 
of paper you like. 

H. G (Tooting).—1. You can get plates of various 
sizes for electrical machines from Messrs. King, 
Mendham & Co., Bristol, or from Mr. H. J. Dale, 
7 and 8 Dyer’s Buildings, Holbora, F.c. 2. We ahail 
have an article shortly on how to make a dry battery. 


3. FanQqunansox.—Every information about dumb- 
Yells, with a large number of illustrations, will be 
found in our article in the first aud second numbers 
of * Indoor Games.” 


H. Gorpos.—Nenrly all the London hospitals have @ 
few entrance scholarships. You should write to the 
Dean or the Registrar. 


B. Mixto.—* Our Country's Butterflies and Moths” is 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and costs 6s. 
It contains coloured illustrations of ‘every British 
buttery and of all the British macro-lepidoptera, 
besides a goud selection of the micros. 


J. A. DorNo.—The training ships are the Worcester, 
Conway, ani Indefatigable, None of them are on the 
Fast coast. They are practically echvols, and there 
is no free education in them, 


Sinven Canyon, AN APPRECIATIVE READER, ETC.— 
Partienlars of all Government appointments for 
which an examination bas to be are obtain- 
able on written application to the secretary, Ofvil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster. 


‘There, weary and worn with their tramp undergrouad. 
‘They longed for some ale, or some “ toddy,” 

‘When, lo! » magnificent cistern they found 

Of wine that—as one of them put it—was “ sound. 
And mellow, ‘vith plenty of body !" 

‘Thus ended at last was that slumber of thine, 
Oh, noble descendant of Ancus! 

I fancy, my reader, the truth you divine; 

They thought they were drinking great Planem's 

wine; 

As a matter of fact—it was Pluncus. 


——_—_¢-e-+ —__- 


HOW ROME WAS SAVED. 
(See Mlustration, page 537.) 


Tr the precincts of the Temple of Juno, 

which stood hard by the walls, certain 
sacred geese were kept, and the pious 
Romans had forsworn to eat of these, even 
in the extremities of famine. They were 
certainly rewarded, for on a carefully planned 
attack hy the enemy the geese beyan loudly 
to cackle, and roused the captain, who, rusk. 
ing to the edge of the cliff, met and overthres 
the leading Gauls, by which means time was 
secured and the city saved. 


M. T. E.—We can only refer you to our articles 
“The Banks, and How to Enter Them,” which y:< 
say you know of, Better rend them carefully. Yec 
would have no chance unles your writing great, 
improves. 

ALUMETTE.—There is no general book on the sabje”. 
Your best plan would be to go t2 the Patent (i 
Library in Southampton Wuildings, where yoo 
see a large number of books 01 the matter all side :, 
side. 

F. Mgan.—The ink is simply an aniline dye, sach 
Judson's, with a little gum, but it is better to bor 2 
ready prepared. 


C. E.—You have only to write to the Secretary ef te 
Institute, and he will send you all the particulars. 


P. Sprtat.—You could not do better than get 
“Chess for Beginners" in the fourth part of = Ini 
Games," which will cost you 6d. by ordering it s: a; 
booksellers. 


J. F.—We have had an article on the subject, po™: 
of print, but appearing in the eighth part of “Ini 
Games.” ‘The title is “How to make a Sun 


RB. F.—The “ Model Yachtsman ” is no longer p: 
Back numbers of it may perhaps be had 
borough, Gould & Co.. Old Builey. 


HH. LorrMan.—The feathers are glued on and tiv 
each end. There are three feathera. The wor 
which the best bows are made is yew, and we sh-= 
thiuk that one of lancewvod or pine would be 13. 
better than a briar. We have had a series of arte. = 
on archery. 


BR. W.—See the article on boat-sailing in our be 
volume, and design your sail accordingly. ‘The es== 
will carry a sail, but it must be a small one, It s— 
designed as a paddling canoe; if you want ssil j= 
must have ballast. 


BE. A. WotrsTan.—If you mean “ Harok Ea” 
it was in our sixth volume. ets 
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A STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By Caprain ARLES YOUNG. 
Author of “ Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ The Last of the Vikings,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a lovely day in Midsummer. A 
faint breeze came whispering up from 
the breast of the restful sea, stirring the 
leaves of the trees which grew in luxuriant 
profusion along densely carpeted slopes of 
purple heather almost down to the pebbly 
shore. Through the heart of the apparently 
confused and tangled woodland meandered a 
little stream, broken up now by little rocky 
foaming waterfalls, and expanding again 
into tiny, smooth lakelets, amid the clear 
brown waters of which flashed and sported 
the crimson-spotted trout for which it was 


“Luckily escaped the massacre. 
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celebrated. On the mossy bank of one of 
these calm pools were seated two young men, 
neither of whom had as yet, apparently, 
reached his twenty-fifth year; and, to judge 
from the animated gestures and language of 
the one, and the deep attention and frequent 
interruptions, as he occasionally signified 
assent or propounded a question, of his com- 
panion, the subject of their conversation 
appeared to be of absorbing interest to both. 

“T tell you, Hal,” exclaimed the younger 
of the two, a slim, fair-haired youth, who 
had hitherto been the principal speaker—“ I 
tell you I cannot, and will not, stagnate idly 
here any longer. I am firmly persuaded my 
father is still alive, in spite of his reputed 
death, the evidence of so-caliec witnesses, 
and my consequent inheritance of his estate 
and fortune. I cannot account for my belief, 
but it is deeply rooted. And, after all, what 
reason exists why I should not carry out the 
project I have laid before you? Iamyoung,in 
robust health, rich, my own master; I have 
no family ties to bind me to England—who is 
to prevent me? Call it a shooting expedi- 
tion, if it so pleases you; I will call it other- 
wise. Iam only desirous of your companion- 
ship, and you will vouchsafe me that, if only 
for the sake of our old friendship, I trust, 
Hal?” 

“ My dear Frank,”’ responded his friend, “I 
will bear you company with the greatest of 
pleasure, for I have always yearned to have 
& turn at big game in the East; but I said 
before, and say again, that, as regards your 
point of view of the matter, I consider you 
are doomed to disappointment. Just reflect 
for one moment: it is twenty odd years 
since your father suddenly threw up his com- 
mission in the Army, and disappeared into 
the jungles bordering on Nepaul. From 
several different sources—native, I admit, 
and therefore, perhaps, not absolutely reliable 
—you have heard that a European, resem- 
bling such as your father might have been 
supposed to become, owing to much exposure 
and the various emergencies incident on a 
life of isolation and hardship in the wilds, 
was firmly believed, and, in one case, said to 
have been seen to be swept away by a land- 
slip on a particular mountain. That was 
two years subsequent to his disappearance 
from civilisation, during which two years he 
kept up some sort of erratic communication 
with his friends and acquaintances, but since 
which two years he has made no sign, either 
of his being alive, or of a wish to resume 
connections with the outer world. Eighteen 
years have elapsed without a sight of, ora 
word from him, although he must have 
known that, in all probability, he owned a 
son who was living. Nay; I am afraid, my 
dear boy, we must abandon all hopes of his 
being yet in existence. However, as I said, 
I will gladly accompany you on what, to 
blind our social circle, we will term a shoot- 
ing tour; and if our wanderings should lead 
us anywhere near Mount Everest in the 
Himalayas, why, ‘sport’ is a very decent 
excuse. ‘Bus!’ ‘Enough!’ as our old 
Oxford professor of Hindustani used to 
remark laconically, when he wished to con- 
clude an argument.” 

“Well, well,” remarked the other, “ be it 
as you will; youretain your opinion, I adhere 
to mine. Now that we have settled to go, 
it remains to be seen when?” 

“ Can’t start till the end of September—at 
least another month. Then we drop in for 
the beginning of the cold weather in India.” 

“Plenty of time, then. Let’s be strolling 
homewards, and after lunch we'll arrange as 
to when I run up to town and see to details.” 

And the two young men rose, and, walking 
slowly across the grassy glade, disappeared 
amongst the clustering trunks of the trees 
whieh crowded the park. 
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Frank Hayward was twenty-two years of 
age. As will have been gathered from the 
foregoing portion of the story, his father 
had suddenly quitted the Army just after the 
Mutiny, while serving in India, and was 
believed to have disappeared somewhere in 
the direction of Nepaul. Various theories 
had been propounded by his friends and ac- 
quaintances as to the cause of his abruptly 
abandoning a career in which he had 
already made his mark, and leaving no trace 
of himself or his designs; but that most 
generally received was that, owing to the 
cruel murder of his wife (to whom he was 
devotedly attached) at Cawnpore, by order of 
that bloodthirsty demon, Nana Sahib, he 
had sworn revenge, and, receiving informa- 
tion that that monster had sought refuge 
from his relentless foes in the jungles border- 
ing on Nepaul, he had thrown up all his 
prospects in life to follow him and be 
avenged of the innocent blood he had caused 
to be spilt. 

Nor was this supposition deemed out-of-the- 
way or extraordinary. There were at that 
time many Englishmen in India who would 
willingly have done the same in retaliation 
of a similar loss; and, indeed, there were 
already scores of trackers on the trail of the 
fated prince of a day. Captain Hayward 
had made his will in favour of his infant 
son, who had luckily escaped the massacre 
owing to the devotion of a native nurse ; and, 
from the few remarks he let fall in the 
presence of his dearest friend and trustee, 
Captain Macgregor, of his regiment, the 
latter had more than suspected his intention, 
a suspicion which subsequent casual infor- 
mation received from the ci-devant Captain 
himself confirmed. But after two years had 
elapsed since he set out on his errand of 
vengeance, the news of his friend had 
abruptly ceased, and he was given over for 
dead, a belief which the tale of a European 
having perished in a landslip on the sides of 
Mount Everest finally confirmed. 

Captain Macgregor had, in accordance 
with the terms of the will, in which he was 
nominated guardian to his friend’s only 
child—the little Frank—sent the boy home 
to be educated in England ; and, on attaining 
his Colonelcy, had himself retired from the 
service with the honorary rank of Major- 
General, to superintend the few remaining 
months of his ward’s minority, and finally 
place him in possession of his father’s 
fortune and his estate in Hampshire. The 
former was of considerable amount, and the 
long period of Frank’s minority had aug- 
mented it to some 5,000/. a year; the latter 
was a small but compact inheritance situate 
close by the sea, which had passed from 
father to son in the Hayward family for 
many generations. 

On the lad attaining his majority, Major- 
General Macgregor had scrupulously laid 
before him all letters, documents, and 
details which bore, even in the most remote 
degree, upon his sad loss, both of mother and 
father. He had pointed out and explained 
the different statements made by the natives 
whom he had himself questioned regarding 
the alleged death of the European on Mount 
Everest; and declared that, personally, he 
was thoroughly convinced that his old friend 
actually had perished in the manner 
described, and that Frank was now the only 
surviving member of the family. But the 
latter refused to accept the decree hs final. 
He avowed his fixed intention of proceeding 
to the spot in person, and interrogating and 
searching in every direction ; and intimated 
that, having since his boyhood held the 
belief that his father still lived, he had 
resolutely set himself to acquire, not only 
Hindustani, but also Nepaulese and Persian, 
in order to enable him to depend upon him- 
self, and to prosecute his inquiries for infor- 


mation without the need of an interpreter. 
Harry Barker and he, although the former 
was two years the senior, had made friend- 
ship with each other in their boyish days, 
and the intimacy had grown and strengthened 
at Rugby and Oxford until it was of that 
firm and durable character which lasts 
through life; and as Barker was likewise 
independent, and possessed of no family 
ties, young Hayward had long decided on 
securing him for a companion on his quest. 
His friend, though not as sanguine as him- 
self concerning his father’s existence, had 
not failed him; and it has been shown how 
the two had finally come to the conclusion 
that they would very shortly set out together 
to search for the lost man—or, as Barker 
put it—“ on a sporting tour.” 

On reaching Oakdene (the name of the 
family mansion), Frank Hayward at once 
proceeded to the study to write a note to 
Major-General Macgregor, announcing the 
determination arrived at by himself and 
Barker, expressing their intention of sailing 
in about a month, and asking for the old 
soldier’s advice and assistance in the matter 
of outfit and necessaries for the expedition. 
This he despatched by a mounted groom to 
the neighbouring post-town so as to catch 
an early post to London, and then, feeling 
as though a heavy weight had been lifted 
from off his heart, he joined his friend 
Barker at the luncheon-table. 

Now that the project was definitely agreed 
upon, only the bright side thereof seemed to 
present itself to the eyes of the two friends. 
Their spirits rose to a surprising extent, and 
even the steady-going Hal found himself 
presently, glass in hand, repeating the toast 
his younger and more mercurial comrade 
had pledged him in—“ Good luck and success 
to the ‘ sporting tour’!”’ 

The following day brought a reply from 
the General. He had suspected for some 
time that his quondam ward would, sooner 
or later, come to the decision he had now 
expressed, and concluded that a little 
knocking about the world would do him ro 
harm. As to the chances of his discovering 
his father—or, indeed, of the latter’s being 
even in existence—he reckoned them as 
“nil,” for he had long ago given up all hopes 
himself; and besides, owing probably to his 
military training, he felt impatient that a 
raw youngster should presume to set up his 
opinion against that of a man who had 
soldiered for thirty years in the East, and 
was accordingly a far better judge of the 
matter. ‘“ However,” thought he, ‘he’s got 
a steady enough companion in young Barker: 
the trip will do him good—knock some of 
the conceit out of him; I can give him 
plenty of introductions, and he can go and 
see for himself, or shoot big game, or do 
whatever he likes.” And the old fellow sat 
down to his desk and wrote a chatty letter 
to the expectant Frank, commending his 
resolution, and bidding him come up t> town 
as soon as ever he pleased, bringing his 
friend with him, and they would soon settle 
everything connected with outfit, etc. 

This move of the General’s was decidedly 
a good one. It led to young Hayward open- 
ing his mind freely to his guardian, and 
agreeing without demur to several points on 
which the old soldier seemed inclined to 
insist. At first Frank had intended to keep 
his errand an entire secret from everyone; 
but when the General pointed out to him 
the interest which his quest would excite 
among many friends of his own and Captain 
Hayward’s, who had now risen high in the 
ranks of their profession, and were powers 
not to be disdained in the land to which he 
was bound, and the assistance they could 
afford, tbe anxious son thoroughly compre- 
hended the advisability of accepti the 
advice thus freely offered, and of making 


known his purpose to those whom the General 
recommended him to apply to. 

“You see, my boy,” said he, “ your father 
was a great favourite, and much sympathy 
was felt for him. I can give you letters to 
some mutual friends who will not only 
smooth the way for you over dilticulties 
which you, owing to your ignorance of the 
country, would find constantly cropping up 
and barring your progress in your search, 
but who will enable you to obtain good 
men to accompany you, whatever you may 
desire in the way of carriage and supplies, 
and other essentials.” 

This was sound advice, and Frank ac- 
cepted it thankfully. 

The weeks which succeeded this conversa- 
tion were of absorbing interest to all three. 
The General's great experience was of the 
utmost value to the two young travellers; 
and, as money was plentiful, he succeeded 
in fitting them out with a capital stock of 
minor essentials which are of such use, and 
yet are so frequently forgotten. Each was 
provided with a battery of the best weapons 
which could be obtained, every one of which 
was carefully and thoroughly tested before 
being finally purchased, and all the concomi- 
tants were of the newest and best pattern. 

Their passages were taken at an early date 
by P. and O. steamer, for, as the cold season 
draws nigh, there is always a rush for berths 
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ypaeouse the clefts of the great moun- 
tain-wall that shut in the Furnas 
Valley the sunshine of a clear, bright 
morning in the first week of September 
was streaming into the drawing-room of 
the Espingarda mansion at Casa Grande, 
and lighting up a larger party of guests 
than that house of mourning had seen for 
many a day. 

Nearest to the door sat Lionel Clover, 
whose towering figure was still as stately 
and massive as ever, though his worn 
‘eatures bore visible traces of the count- 
ess anxieties and troubles that had 
1arassed him of late. Close beside him 
vas his brother Fred, still thin and pale 
roma his recent illness, but with the old 
-heery smile lighting up his sunken eyes 
.s brightly as ever. 

Next in the ring came Cyril Smith, 
vlose late perils and sufferings appeared 
o have changed him suddenly from a 
‘oy to aman, so full of grave thoughtfal- 
ess and calm self-possession was his 
arlx, firm face, now tanned like a sea- 
jdan’s with long exposure to sun and 
torm ; and, a little beyond him, casting 

glance of affectionate admiration at 
iz ever and anon, sat his renowned 
nele, Sir Reginald Horseley. The group 
‘as completed by the Senhora da Espin- 
arda, and her brother, Senhor Do Monte. 

‘The widow's face was still pale and 
aggard, but the shade of deep sadness 
fhich had brooded over it so long seemed 
ss heavy than before; and one might 
e by the calmness of her features, and 
e clear, steadfast glance of her eye, that 
e wild delusions which had formerly 
>u ded her mind had either passed away 
together, or were sufficiently held in 
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on this favourite line. And when, the 
evening before sniling from ‘Tilbury, they 
assembled round the General’s dinner-table, 
they were conscious that, as far as prepara- 
tions for their project were concerned, they 
were amply and well provided. 

The old gentleman had, little by little, 
imbibed the enthusiasm of the two ycung 
men (for Hal Barker had by now become 
infected with the sanguine hopes of Frank 
Hayward), and it was with a cheerful and 
almost confident heart that he drank to their 
success, although his more sober judgment 
was inclined to doubt it. He accompanied 
them on board, cherishing dreams of per- 
chance meeting again his old friend of past 
days, and earnestly begged that he might be 
constantly kept informed of their movements, 
and that any news, good or bad, might be at 
once communicated to him. Then, shaking 
hands heartily with both, he went down the 
side, and the big steamer moved gently away 
from her moorings down the river which has 
borne so many youthful hearts, flushing with 
hopeful anticipations, away to distant lands, 
only to bring them back, in many cases, with 
shattered hopes and dissipated illusions. 

As long as she was in sight he watched 
her receding form, and then, sinking down 
in the stern sheets of the boat, was pulled 
ashore with a somewhat empty feeling at his 
heart ; and when he reached his chambers h2 
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check by the reviving strength of her 
sober reason. Widely different was the 
aspect of her brother, whose expressive 
countenance wore a stern and almost 
savage look, which contrasted very 
strikingly with the cold composure of his 
neighbour, Sir Reginald. 

Considering how long it was since the 
various members of that party had last 
met, and what strange experiences some of 
them had passed through in the interval, 
it might well have surprised a stranger to 
tind them sitting in perfect silence, not a 
word being uttered by anyone. Not less 
strange was the look of grave and gloomy 
expectation stamped upon every face in 
the company—such a look as might be 
worn by a group of courtiers assembled 
in the antechamber of some dying 
monarch to await the announcement that 
all was cver. 

But this gloomy silence, and this air of 
sombre anticipation, were only too fully 
justified. José da Espingarda, whose 
coming had so long hung over them all 
like a nightmare, had arrived at Furnas 
the night before, and might come up at 
any moment to seize upon the property 
which an unlucky chance had placed at 
his disposal, and drive forth the widow 
and her brother from their home, to find 
shelter where they could. 

Again and again, during that weary 
suspense, did one or other of the anxious 
watchers think they heard a sound of ap- 
proaching steps outside, only to tind them- 
selves mistaken. But all of a sudden Sir 
Reginald Horseley (who had never once 
moved till then) lifted his head sharply, 
as if his quick ears—upon which his life 
had so often depended—had caught some 
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looked rather dolefully round the rooms 
which had so lately echoed with cheery 
youthful voices, and been enlivencd with 
bright youthful faces, and sank into a chair, 
feeling lonely and old. 

Our two travellers, however, excited with 
the novelty of their situation, ard ex- 
periencing that indescribable thiill which 
pervades the being when one is launched for 
the first time into the wide world, to battle 
for oneself with its multifarious chances and 
emergencies. did not descend to lunch as did 
most of the other passengers, but remained 
on deck, eagerly scanning the landscape as 
it whirled past them, and chatting in 
animated tones over the unknown vista 
opening ont before them, and the chances of 
success or failure in their undertaking. Nor 
was it till towards evening, when the great 
ship swept out into the open Channel, and 
set her nose steadily towards the south, 
biting unflinchingly into the angry, chopping 
seas which met her, that they descended to 
their cabin and. being sensible of certain 
forewarning qua:ms, wisely sought their 
berths and courted a restless slumber, 
broken by the numerous and unaccustomed 
noises which pervaded the ship and reminded 
them, in an unpleasant and somewhat 
forcible fashion, that their voyage was fairly 
begun. 


(To be continued.) 
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distant sound which was still inaudible to 
the duller senses of his companions. In 
another instant they, too, heard plainly 
the coming steps which had attracted his 
attention; and, a moment later, one of 
the servants of the household suddenly 
appeared in the doorway, and announced, 
with a look of bitter anger which con- 
trasted very startlingly with the enforced. 
respect of his tone and manner: 

«The Senhor José da Espingarda!”"’ 

In he came, the unwelcome guest, who: 
was a messenger of doom to that quict 
houschold. His bloated, sensual, evil face 
looked more revolting than ever; and,. 
as if to add fresh repulsiveness to his 
appearance—which certainly stood little 
in need of any such addition—it was 
evident at a glance that, even at 
this early hour, he had been already 
indulging in his favourite vice, and that, 
if he had stopped short of absolute in- 
toxication, he was at all events very far 
from sober. 

Nor was the ruffian’s manner less 
repulsive than his looks. He entered 
the room as some medieval hangman 
inight have entered a company of respect- 
able burghers—feeling to his heart's core 
the universal loathing of which he was 
the object, and retorting it with a studied 
show of insolent defiance. 

The old servant placed a chair for the 
unbidden visitor, and then went hastily 
out of the room, as if unwilling to remain 
one moment longer in the presence of 
this unmanly villain. 

José da Espingarda took his seat right 
in front of the half-circle formed by the 
party, thereby giving himself an acci- 
dental but very just resemblance to a 
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criminal before his judges—and looked 
round upon them all with a grin of 
triumphant malice. 

“This is but a poor welcome for me to 
receive in the house of my own brother.” 
said he, in a low hissing tone, into which 
all the secret hatred of years scemed to 
pour itself at onee; * but L ean hardly 
expect the loser to congratulate the 
winner.” 

No one answered hitn, nor did anyone 
five a sign of being even aware of his 
presence ; and, as usual, this silent over- 
whelning contempt stung the seoundrel 
more deeply than the bitterest retort 
could have done. 

“What !--ad/ afraid to speak 2? he 
went on with redoubled insolence, as if 
bent upon youding them into making 
him some reply.“ Senhor Clover, I regret 
extremely to deprive you of the post 
into which you have contrived to sneak, 
but [ will havo no beyggarly foreigners 
fattening themselves in my house. [ 
hope that sickly looking brother of yours 
is well enough to change his quarters, 
for he will have to do so this very day. 
Senhor Smoothface" (this to Cyril), “I 
congratulate you on your escape from the 
sen; it appears to be true that those who 
are born to be hanged cannot be drowned. 
Worthy Senhor Horscley, it was very 
clever of you to try and cheat me into 
selling this property for less than half its 
value before I had seen it; but you see 
T'm not quite such a fool as you took me 
for.” 

Again he paused for a reply, but even 
this volley of foul abuse failed to win the 
smallest attention from those to whont it 
was addressed. Horseley turned his back 
upon him outright, and Lionel Clover, 
taking up a newspaper, seemed to be com- 
pletely wbsurbed in its contents. 

{his quiet scorn of all that he could 
say or do goaded the brutal and half. 
dranken bully to frenzy, and, springing 
to his feet, he roared : 

“ Ke off with you all out of my grounds ! 
And you first,” he added, turning savagely 
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(po can be no pause in the spring work 

when the frosts break up and the sun is 
waking from his long sleep in Canada north- 
west: Plants must be rushed into the earth 
as specdily as possible, so our young friends 
found themselves too busy at home for some 
weeks to think of anything but seeding and 
care of stock. 

Jim liked farming, and, with Sam, persuaded 
Caryll to let them bring a good many acres 
into cultivation. He had completed his 
eighteenth year, and was by Canadian law of 
age to hold a grant of Government land in his 
own naine. 

It was a proud day for the Edinburgh waif 
when he became master of a quarter section 
adjoining that of Caryll, who, * to make things 
square,” bought the other two quarters, so 
that they owned 640 acres of prairie land. 

It was for Jim’s sake, not his own, that 
Caryll did this; and he continued to give his 
chicf attention to horse ranching, so that 

shen spring came it usually found Bertie at 
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upon Senhor Do Monte. ‘You have been 
here far too jong already.” 

“Vor inyself [ask no indulgence.’” 
answered Do Monte grimly, “ for 1 would 
rather beg my brend on the highway than 
accept a penny from such as you; but I 
think even you will hardly drive out your 
brother's widow shelterless, weak and 
ill as she still is.” 

“What is that to me?" growled Jose. 
“Am I to turn my house into a hospital 
for sick women? As for her being 
‘shelterless.” Ul be bound she has feathered 
her own nest pretty well hy this time out 
of the estate: or, if not, it’s her own fault. 
Is not this house imine now 2? Who will 
prevent me from doing what I like with 
It 

“J will! answered a firm voice from 
behind the group. 

At the sume moment a high sereen, 
which stood against the farther wall, fell 
with a crash, and in its place stood a tall, 
dark, commanding form-—the same whom 
Cyril had known as “ Christopher 
Columbus,” but in whom José now recog- 
nised, with unspeakable horror, the face 
and figure of his lost brother, Gonzalo 
Mendez da Espingarda. 

The composure of the other guests 
showed that this startling apparition was 
not unforeseen by them; but upon the 
unmasked villain its effect was simply 
annihilating. Motionless, as if turned 
to stone, he stoe. glaring at the supposed 
spectre with starting eycos and quivering 
features, upon which grew and deepened 
an ominous purple flush. 

“Do you know me?” said Gonzalo 
sternly. “I know you at last, for you 
have shown yourself to me as you really 
are, and-as I have too long refused to 
believe you to be.” 

But he spoke to ears that heard him 
not, for, ere the last words were uttered. 
José, with one hoarse, gasping, unearthly 
ery, fell heavily on his face upon the floor. 

“Loosen his collar—-he's in a fit!” 
cried Lionel Clover, springing to his feet. 

“Worse than that,” rejoined Sir Regi- 

(THE END.] 
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CHAPTER 
the tail of a herd, while Jim was riding a 
gang plough up and down long stretches of 
virgin earth. 

“ Say, boss, you lovk fagged out,’ said Sam 
one afternoon as Caryll dismounted after a 
long fatiguing ride to bring ina bunch of wild 
horses.‘ Sun's amazing hot to-day. Go in 
and lie down a bit. and I'll make you a cup of 
tea. Scemsto me that we're getting as bad 
as old wives, allus ready for our cup. I've 
just had one myself.” 

Nothing loth, Caryll went into the sitting- 
room, where Venetian shutters permitted only 
a subdued light and soft threads of air to 
enter, A comfortable couch placed between 
the two windows looked most inviting, and 
as he flung himself on it he said: 

“ Twish some folks in the Old Country knew 
how comfortable we can be in the West. It 
would soon get settled.” 

“A little ready money to back up willing 
hands can do a heap,” answered Sam. “ The 
mistake is, that so many coons come out West 
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nald, bending over the fallen man; “ he's 
dead!" 

It was even so. The terrific exci 
ment of that supreme moment bh 
hastened the stroke of apoplexy whiex 
had long threatened him; and, in th: 
very height of his cruel triumph. th: 
messenger of doom had come to him in 
his turn. 

“He has done well to die speedily.’ 
snid Gonzalo, with fierce emphasis, “ after 
having disgraced the name of Espingari:. 
Had he survived, it would have been ti:¢ 
for mec to die, rather than live to cai. 
such a wretch my brother!” 

“Let us not speak ill of the di 
interposed Horseley, in atone of mild 
firm rebuke. “The wrong that he sii 
has brought its own punishment, az: 
may God forgive him! Let all the bitter 
ness of the past be buried in his grav. 
and let us look forward to the future wiih 
hope and confidence.” 


Sir Reginald proved a true propli 
The Casa Grande estate, managed o1+« 
more by Gonzalo’s skill and energy, pz- 
spered beyond all expectation; and 
thrift and industry of the Clover brother: 
aided by the kindness of their emplover. 
amassed by degrees, not indeed a la::+ 
fortune, but a sum quite sufficien: i 
admit of their return to the Enygi:s: 
fatherland which they had never cea: | 
to regret, and whence they still make 
frequent visits to their Azorean friends. 

Senhor Jeronymo still displays w: 
just pride to all frequenters of the Furs: 
Hotel his presentation-copy of “ Amo 
Black Cannibals, by Sir Regina’. 
Horseley,” with the author's autogray! 
on the fly-leaf; and Major Mendez. 
his retreat at '‘Terceira, scans with e: 
ness every newspaper that he can_ 
hold of, in quest of some fresh tidings 
the new African expedition _recen:! 
undertaken by Sir Reginald and k: 
nephew Cyril, who has already mad 
name as one of the most promising ame”: 
the rising explorers of the day. 
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with the crazy notion that the dollars ca> 

picked up as easily as the gravel in the ©: 
yonder. And them varmints— the emiz:3: 
agents --don’t disabuse the poor fellows’ 1:.” 
neither. It's my opinion, boss, that c<} 

is more needed by the Westerner than br = 
of your city folks. Why, I’ve seen *~ 
cases of utter starvation on them '' 

prairies than ever I saw in New York 
Chicago. Allof them good willing we:- 
but no capital to back them up—that's 
done the job, and don’t you forget it. 
boss, I want to tell you that I’ve ~:> 
Nitehie skulking about the ravine to-day. « 
that dog of Sequa’s went after him and !.- 
come back.” 

“T guess if the boy hadn't been ou: = 
you he'd have cleared out with his dog -0' 
same direction.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Sam. Why shoul © 
imagine that? Sequa is too frighterr 
his tribe not to give them a wide berth 

“That may be, but they’re not frig! 
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Some Latin Phrases Illustrated. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. CHASEMORE.) 


Desunt catera—The remainder is wanting. 2. Non sum qualis eram—I om not what I was Argqumentum baculinum—Clob law. 4 Digi eta cia mbre pota— 
The scattered remaina of the poet. 5. Par nobile Sratrum A noble pair of brothers. 6. Notte ‘prosequi—To be unwilling to proceal 7, Noli me taiyere—Touch 
me not. — 8. Locus as pla(ijce of the seal. — 9. Palmam gut meruit fi rat—Let lim bear the palm who has won it, trays Te nati fe" a epccial busines. 
AL. De novo—Over 12. Patria cara, carior twertas My country is Oar, but liberty is dearer. 1 senerehtay Lis- 
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for him, and I guess they want him for more 
reasons than one.”” 

“TI cannot adopt your views,” Bertie 
answered carelessly. 

“Well, but,” the other persisted, “why on 
earth was that Indian dodging among the 
scrub? If he had any honest business on 
your ranch, why didn’t he come to the house? 
Why did he duck his head and crawl out of 
sight when he saw me a mile off?” 

“It's their way,’ laughed Bertie. “Do, 
like @ good fellow, leave the Indians to their 
ways, and get me that cup of tea you 
promised.” 

That evening a stranger appeared at the 
rarch, and as he rode up he gave a shrill 
whistle which brought Caryll and Jim to the 
door. 

Without dismounting the man called out: 

“Is Mr. Caryll there?” 

“Yes,” answered Bertie promptly. 

“© Ah, then I’ve struck the ranch I was 
after right enough; thought I couldn’t 
mistake. I’ve got something to say to Mr. 
Caryll that's urgent.” 

“Come along!” was the concise but hos- 
pitably meant rejoinder, whereupon the 
stranger threw himself from the saddle, and, 
patting his steed, remarked: “She's dead 
beat ; poor old Lass.” 

“T'll take her to the stable.” said Jim. 
“Sam's there just now, and will give her a 
feed and rub down.” 

The gleaming of a lantern, for it was 
quite dark, and the whistling of “ Yankee 
Doodle” not far off, indicated Sam cominz 
along, so Jim led away the stranger's horse 
while Bertie ushered his gucst into the 
house. 

The stranger was o tall, muscular man, 
dressed in ordinary cow-boy garb, but in 
addition he wore military riding boots and 
gloves, and he carried the regulation carbine, 
which he had detached from his saddle after 
dismounting. At his belt were two revolver 
eases and a thoroughly business-looking 
sheathed knife. 

His features were not those of the white 
man, for there was plainly discernible that 
sharp outline peculiar to the Indian, and his 
xmall eyes sparkled from beneath shaggy eye- 
brows when he was taking observations, in 
the furtive, soul-searching manner very 
characteristic of the aborigines. 

Such was Pierre the French half-breed, 
scout on special service to the North-West 
Mounted Police, and the most renowned-man- 
tracker of th2 prairie. 

No sleuth-hound could have followed with 
more sagacity or with more tireless persis- 
tence, and it was Pierre's proud boast that he 
never “lost the scent,” or failed to “ bag the 
game.” 

Police work is a thankless task at any 
time, and Pierre was not a favourite beyond 
ofticial circles, though he had a few warm 
friends among the settlers who could value 
aright the immense service he did to the 
country in upholding law and order in very 
unsettled districts. Pierre, single-handed, 
was more feared than half-a-dozen others. 

Caryll was sure that his guest must be 
some remarkable man, but before he could 
say more than hospitably bid the stranger 
“slacken his trappings” and rest, Sam 
eame in and immediately remarked in his 
unmoved but hearty fashion : 

“ Guessed it was you, Pierre. 
nag right away.”’ 

“She’s not easily mistaken. Once seen, 
never forgotten,” answered the Scout, who 
was fond and proud of his mare. 

“After some sneaking coon as usual?” 
Sam asked, and Pierre nodded, while Bertie 
said: 

“ And so you are the famous ‘ Scout’ that 
people here talk so much about? I've heard 
tiles of you that beat Fenimore Cooper 
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and McGovan, the Scotch detective, all to 
fits.” 

Pierre did not smile. He was too much 
accustomed to such compliments, and smil- 
ing was not his “ strong point,” but he re- 
plied: 

“TI guess the boys lay it on pretty thick 
sometimes, but I'm Pierre, and I'm here ona 
very important errand. 

“I want you, Mr. Caryll, and one of your 
friends, to ¢2 with me on Government service 
to-morrow, as soon as it’s light—no time to 
lose.” 

“ Very well,’’ answered Caryll, but he spoke 
with less than his usual frank cordiality. 
He did not care to turn amateur policeman, 
and had Old-Country prejudices about 
such work. But he also possessed strong 
feelings regarding the upholding of law, and 
obeying its bequests. 

The Scout was quick to note the slight 
reserve in Bertie’s tone, and replied : 

“ You'll go willingly when you know what 
for, Mr. Caryll. None of you have been in the 
direction of Rodgers’ ranch these last three 
days, I reckon? ” 

“No, we have not had time to leave 
home.” 

“Just so, of course. You wouldn't be so 
cool as you are if you knew what’s happened 
there. Rodgers rode into the Police Station 
thre days ago—a good deal hurt—his house 
is burned to the earth, and the man he had 
to help, murdered; and I’m on the track of 
the man who did it.” 

“An Indian, I'll be sworn!’ exclaimed 
Sam. But Bertie could only say, ‘ Poor 
Rodgers! I am sorry!” 

“Yes, 'twas an Indian, fam,” Pierre re- 
sumed, “and an Indian I can easily iden- 
tify.” 

“How did Rodgers escape? How did it 
happen?” Bertie asked. 

“He chanced to have ridden away from 
his ranch, and on the way back he met the 
Indian —a Chief, no less, in his feathers and 
finery!’ Here Sam looked alert, and flashed 
aglance full of meaning into Pierre’s eyes, 
but the Scout took no outward notice of the 
loox, and continued his story: 

“The two had some words—there had 
been bad blood between them before. 
Rodgers had no weapon, and he got some 
severe cuts from the ugly knife that is never 
far from an Indian’s fist. If his dog, that’s 
as good as any man, hadn’t struck in, there 
might have been an end of Rodgers. But 
the good brute stuck his fangs in the fellow’s 
shoulder, and then I suppose he made off. 
As he went he bade Rodgers go and look at 
his ruined shak, and behold—says he, in the 
high and mighty style of their kind—' how 
the wrongs of the Red men are avenged !" 

“Rodgzrs was bleeding pretty freely, but 
he managed to get on his horse—fine mare 
that, almost as good as my own—and rode 
home, to find what I've told you. Then he 
came off to the station, where I chanced to 
be. He was pretty well used up by then, 
and could not go a step farther, and there 
were only two men on duty; so he told me 
to take your ranch on my way after Eagle 
Feather if I found it advisable to take 
assistance with me. You were his friends, 
he said, and would help.” 

“That we certainly will,” exclaimed 
Caryll; and Sam added, “ Of course we'll go 
with you.” 

“Ah,” said Pierre, “what do you know 
about the Chief, Sam? I saw something in 
your visage a while ago that ought to be ex- 
plained.”’ : 

“Describe this Eagle Feather,” answered 
Sam briefly, and the Scout did so in few 
words; but Caryll immediately recognised 
from the description the Indian whom he 
and Rodgers had twice encountered in a 
disagreeable manner, 


“That's him,” said Sam. “He's been 
skulking in the ravine to-day. You are on 
the right track.”” 

At that moment Jim and Sequa came in 
from the stable, and as soon as the Scont's 
keen eyes fell on the Indian boy he stopped 
talking, and, with a significant glance at Sam. 
warned him to say no more. 

“ Been seeing to the horses, boys?” he 
remarked, addressing Jim, but covertly 
studying Sequa, who had seated himself in 
acorner. ‘ Isn’t my old gal a beauty?” 

“ She is that,” answered Jim. ‘* Whats 
lovely coat she has! and her mane and tail 
as silky as a lady's curls!” 

“I’m the maid that dresses her,” replied 
the Scout, well pleased at such praise of his 
dearly loved animal. “And,” he went on. 
“ she knows about as much as the averace 
man, and much more than many of them. 
Talk of tracking! Lassie can scent an 
Indian five mile off. I'll just go and bid he: 
good-night—not that I’m thinking you 
haven't done everything well by her, my 
boy, but she’d expect a handful of oats from 
me, and might be vexed if I didn't come 
Will you show the way to the stable, Sam?” 

The two went out together, and a fe: 
words exchanged between them put Piern 
in possession of all the facts known to Sam. 
as well as the Texan’s suspicions and fears. 

The mare whinnied with pleasure as ther 
entered the stable, and Pierre, untying 5 
small bag which still hung on the pomme: 
of his Mexican saddle, set carefully abo:: 
the feed-box by Jim, gave Lassie a handfz. 
of oats, saying as he stroked her fondiy: 
“That’s all she wants. Deceitful Lassie 
Just like the rest of her sex— pretends it’: 
me she likes, when all the time it’s her feed 
and dressing she’s after."” 

“Jim hasn’t put her in the best stall.” 
said Sam, and with one of his odd chuckle: 
added: “That boy allus thinks that the 
boss and his Dandy must come first, though 
Mr. Caryll likes his guests to have foremost 
place.” 

As he talked Sam undid the ropes, ard 
put Lassie in Dandy’s stall, saying to th- 
latter as he removed him: “ Must be cis:!. 
old chap, and give snuggest corner to the 
newcomer.” 

“Well, she'll need all the - comfort she 
can get fora few hours. She’s had a hard 
day’s work, and she'll have more before she 
has run that redskin to earth. We're bound 
to nab him of course, Lassie, but he’s a cute 
hand is Eagle Feather. I would risk even 
the mare’s life and go after him to-night: 
but no good trying that in the dark, so ve 
will have a nap and start at daybreak.” 

“Guess it won't be uneasy to find the 
varmint, since he’s hereabouts,”’ said Sam. 

Meanwhile Caryll, not having seen the 
Scout's warning look, repeated to Jim tke 
misfortune which had befallen their 
Rodgers. But it was only when he spoke ¢ 
the Chief and used the name the Scout had 
given him that Sequa displayed an outwa:) 
interest in the story.” 

“ Eagle Feather?” he exclaimed. “ What 
has Eagle Feather done?” 

“He has killed the man Ross and ruine=! 
our friend,” Caryll answered, and then, 
Sequa shrank back in the corner as it 
had been struck, and covered his face, Berti: 
saw how indiscreet he had been in telling 
the story. 

“He'll hang for it,” said Jim. 

“He has to be caught first.” echoed 
Bertie, who, in spite of his better judgmer:. 
felt his sympathies go out to the hunted 
Chief in whose truth he had believed. 

“Did Pierro ever fail to bring in his 
game?” asked Jim. ‘Don’t you rememt 
how we wondered over the way he captarsi 
the Montana horse thief only a month ago* 
A French detective couldn't have done it 


mnore cutely—and he -has French bisod in 

“Scout Indian blood, too!" exclaimed 
Bequa fiercely, and, rising up, as the voices 
of Pierre and Sam betokened their return, 
he retired to his little chamber above the 
stable. 

As they entered the house, both instinctively 
looked towards the spot where Sequa had 
been, and, noting his absence, Sam asked, 
“ Whar's the Nitchie off to?” 
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“To bed, I suppose,” Garyll answered. 

fam went to the door and called Sequa, 
who came obediently. 

“ Why have you gone off to bed without 
supper ?’’ the Yankee asked sharply. 

“Sequa no hungry,” said the boy in a 
somewhat sullen tone, and Bertie, indignant 
that the men should jump to conclusions on 
one-sided evidence and deal harshly or un- 
fairly by his protégé, stopped Sam's ques- 
tioning by saying: 

(To be continued.) 
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“Sequa may please himself about nis 
supper without question in my house.” 

“All right, boss. The Nitchie may retire 
to his illigant budoir when he so desires, 
since it is your lordship’s will ; ’ and Sequa, 
casting a grateful glance at his friend, 
retired at once. 

While this brief conversation was going on 
Jim had been setting food upon the table, and 
Pierre, taking his place, remarked: “ A bite 
don’t come amiss to me after my long ride.” 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroip Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour," “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” etc., ete. 


DNESDAY, the 24th of July, saw the 
whole of Ronleigh College in a state 
of bustle and excitement. The near ap- 
proach of the holidays was sufficient in it- 
self to put everyone in high spirits, while, in 
addition to this, the afternoon was to witness 
the chief cricket contest of the season: the 
annual match against Wraxby Grammar 
School. During the hour before dinner the 
ground itself was a scene of brisk activity ; 
the school colours flew at the summit of the 
flagstaff, the boundary flags fluttered in the 
breeze, a number of willing hands under the 
direction of Alingford put a finishing touch 
to the pitch with the big roller, while others 
assisted in rigging up the two screens of 
white canvas in line with the wickets. 

“TI do hope we lick them,” said little 
“ Rats” to Jack Vance as they stood by the 
pavilion, watching Oaks mixing some 
whitening for the creases ; ‘we must some- 
how or other.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, because they’ve beaten us now 
three times running; and the last time 
when our chaps went over to Wraxby and 
got licked at footer their captain asked Ally 
if in future we should like to play a 
master! 

“Such rot!’ continued the youthful 
«‘ Rats,” boiling with wrath—‘“as if we 
couldn’t smash them without! Look here, 
I'd give—I’d give sixpence if we could win!” 
and with this burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
the speaker hurried away to join Maxton, 
who, with an old sprung racquet in one hand 
and the inside of an exploded cricket ball in 
the other, was calling to him from the ad- 
joining playing field t> “ Come and play tip 
and run, and bring something that'll do for 
8 wicket.” 

The feelings expreased by ‘‘ Rats’ as re- 
gards the result of the match were shared 
by the whole school, and by none more so 
than the members of the Third Form. 

The “ Happy Family ” turned up to a man, 
and encamped en masse upon the turf within 
wenty rards of the pavilion. Bibbs was the 
Jast to arrive on the scene of action, and did 
so with a bag of sweets in one hand, a book 
in the other, and a piece of paper, pinned by 
some joker to the tail of his coat, bearing 
the legend “ Please to kick me”--a request 
which was immediately responded to in a 
most hearty and generous fashion by all 
present. 

Kicking the unfortunate Bibbs afforded 
everyone such exquisite enjoyment that an 
effort was made to prolong the pastime by 
forcible attempts to fasten the placard on to 
other members of the company, and a general 
mélée would have followed if the attention 
of the combatants had not been attracted in 
another direction. Ronleigh having won the 


CHAPTER XII.—THE WRAXBY MATCH. 


toss, and elected to go in first, the Wraxby 
men strolled out of the pavilion to take the 
field. 

They were a likely looking lot of fellows, 
the faded flannel caps and careless way in 
which they sauntered towards the pitch 
proclaiming the fact that each one wes a 
veteran player. 

“That chap with the wicket-keeping 
gloves in his hand is Partridge, their 
Capiain,’ said Carton; “and that fellow 
who's putting out the single stump to bowl 
at is Austin. He does put them in to some 
tane; you can hardly see the ball, it’s so 
swift.” 

There wasa faint clang! from the pitch. 

“See that!” cried Fletcher junior—“ that 
chap Austin’s knocked that single stump out 
of the ground first ball. My eye! he’ll make 
our fellows sit up, I’ll bet.” 

“No, he won't,” cried “ Rats’ excitedly. 
“ Old Ally’ll knock him into a cocked hat. 
He’ll soon break his back,” added the 
speaker complaisantly. ‘‘ Hallo !—man in— 
Parks and Rowland.” 

There is something in the short space of 
time preceding the first clack ! of the bat at 
a cricket match which rivals in interest even 
that exciting moment at football, when the 
centre-forward stands hovering over the ball 
waiting for the whistle to give the signal for 
the contest to commence. 

The noisy chatter of the “ Happy Family " 
ceases as the crowd of boys, ranged all down 
the sides of the field, turn to watch the open- 
ing of the game. 

An ideal day for cricket, with a fresh 
breeze biowing, just sufficient to temper the 
hot afternoon sunshine, and cause a flutter 
of cricket shirts and boundary flags. Row- 
land takes centre, twists the handle of his 
bat round and round in his hands, and is 
heard amid the general hush to say, “ No, no 
trial.” Austin glances round at the motion- 
less figures of his comrades, signals to long- 
on to stand a little deeper, and then delivers 
the ball. With an easy and graceful for- 
ward stroke, the batsman returns it sharply 
in the direction of the opposite wicket, and 
an almost imperceptible movement, like the 
releasing of a spring, takes place among the 
fielders. So begins the battle. 

“Twenty up!" had just been called from 
the pavilion when a sharp catch in the slips 
disposed of Parks. 

“Never mind!” cried ‘ Rats.” “Here 
comes old Ally; he’ll make them trot round 
a bit!” 

The Captain commenced his innings with 
a heart-warming leg hit, which sent the ball 
to the boundary, a wave of legs and arms 
marking its track as the spectators, with a 
joyous yell, rolled over each other to escape 
being hit. 


For some time cheer followed cheer, and 
the “Happy Family’ clapped until their 
hands smarted ; then suddenly there arose a 
prolonged “Oh, oh !” from all the field. 

“Hallo! What's the matter?” asked 
Bibbs, looking up from the book he was 
reading. 

“What's the matter?” shouted Maxton 
wrathfully, snatching away the volume and 
banging Bibbs on the head with it. “Why 
don’t you watch the game! Old Ally’s bowled 
off his pads!” 

It was only too true, the Captain’s wicket 
was down, and the “ Happy Family’ after 
& simultaneous ejaculation of “ Blow it!” 
tore up stalks of grass, and began to chew 
them with a stern expression on their 
faces. 

This disaster seemed but the forerunner of 
others. Redfern, the next man, had hardly 
taken his place at the wicket, when a sharp 
click ! the glitter of bails twirling in the air, 
and a Wraxby shout of “ Well bowled!’ an- 
nounced his fate; while ten minutes later, 
Rowland, one of the mainstays of the home 
team, was caught in a most provoking 
manner at cover-point. 

“Oh, bother it all!’ sighed “ Rats,” “ this 
is nothing but a procession.” 

“Now, Oaks, old chap, do your best for 
us!” cried Alingford. 

“ All right,” returned the other, laughing, 
as he paused for a moment outside the 
pavilion to fasten the strap of his batting 
glove ; “ I'm going to make runs this journey, 
or die in the attempt.” 

Oaks was undoubtedly a regular Briton, 
just the sort of fellow to turn the fortunes of 
a losing game. He walked up to the wicket 
as coolly as though it were enclosed within a 
practice net; patted down the ground with 
the flat of his bat, in a manner which seemed 
to imply that he had “come to stay”; and 
then proceeded to hit three twos in his first 
“over.” 

This dashing commencement was but the 
prelude toa brilliant bit of rapid scoring—twos 
and threes followed each other in quick 
succession ; Alingford shouted, the crowd 
roared, while the ‘‘ Happy Family ’’ gambolled 
about on each other’s chests and stomachs, 
and squealed with delight. Like the poet's 
brook, Oaks might have exclaimed, “ Men 
may come, and men may go, but I goon for 
ever”; when Wrarby changed the bowling 
he welcomed the new-comer by sending the 
first ball into the next field, and continued to 
cut and drive in such a gallant manner that 
even Bibbs, standing up to get the full use of 
his lungs, shouted, “ Go ‘long!” and ‘“ Well 
hit!” until his face was the colour of a 
Poppy. 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Carton, as the 
eighth wicket fell. “I wish one of these next 
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two chaps would hang on a bit, and give Oaks 
a chance of getting a few more; it must be 
nearly eighty up.” 

“Thurston! you're in!’ came from the 
scorer. 

The boy named was sitting by himself, on 
the end of a form close to the telegraph, 
moodily scraping up the ground with the 
spikes of his cricket shoes. He knew that 
most of his comrades in the eleven vould give 
him the cold shoulder, and so did not mingle 
with them inside the pavilion. He rose, and 
prepared to obey the summons. 

“Let's give him a cheer,” said “ Rats"; 
“the may do something. Go it, Thurston ! 
Sit tight, and keep the pot boiling!” 

The big fellow turned his head in the 
direction of the “Happy Family,” and with 
something of the old, good-humoured smile 
which had seldom of late been seen upon his 
face, answered: ‘ All right, my boy, you sce if 
1 don’t.” 

“Jolly fellow, old Thirsty,” remarked 
“Rats,” swelling with pride at this friendly 
recognition. ‘ He can play when he likes, but 
he hasn’t troubled to practise much of late. 
He used always—phew! my eye! what an 
awful crack!” 

A terrifically swift ball from Austin had 
risen suddenly from the hard ground; 
Thurston had no time to avoid it, but turning 
away his face, received the blow on the back 
of hishead. He dropped his bat, staggered 
away from the wicket, and fell forward on his 
knees. 

To suffer for the cause of the school in a 
cricket or football match was a thing which, 
like charity, “ covered a multitude of sins.” 
Alingford hurried out of the pavilion and 
ran towards the pitch; while Partridge and a 
few more of the Wraxby men gathered round 
their wounded opponent and helped him to 
his feet. 

“You'd better come out, Thurston,” said 
the Ronleigh Captain. ‘I'll send the next man 
in.” 

“No, I'll go on,” replied the other in rather 
a shaky voice; “I shall be all right in a 
minute.” 

It requires something more than ordinary 
pluck for a batsman to stand up to fast 
bowling, and show good form, after having 
been badly hit. For atime a great deal of 
determination, and the exercise of a consider- 
able amount of will power, are necessary to 
conquer the natural inclination to shrink 
from a possible repetition of the injury; and 
those who watched the dogged manner in 
which Thurston continued to defend his 
wicket, being themselves practical cricketers, 
rewarded him with loud shouts of encourage- 
ment and praise. 

Oaks piled on the score with unflagging 
energy, while the careful play of his com- 
panion defied all attempts of the Wraxby 
bowlers to dissolve the partnership. 

“Bravo, ‘Thirsty ’!’’ shouted the spectators. 
“Go "long !—and another!” 

At length, just as the telegraph operator 
had received the welcome order, “ Hundred 
up!” the ball shot, and crashed into 
Thurston’s wicket. He came slowly ‘back 
from the pitch, still holding his hand to the 
back of his head; and though his individual 
score hid barely run into double figures, he 
was greeted on all sides with hearty cheers. 

Payne, the last man, just succeeded in 
cracking his duck’s-cgg, and the innings closed 
for 104. 

As the fielders came trooping in, a small 
boy ran past the Third Form encampment 
exclaiming, “I say, you chaps, Old Punch is 
in the lower road, over by that tree!” which 
announcement had no sooner been made 
than the greater part of the “ Happy Family ” 
sprang to their feet, and went scampering 

across the field in the direction of the opposite 
Yelge,. 
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The cause of this stampede, it must be ex- 
plained, was the arrival of anitinerant vendor 
of ice cream, whose real name, Sumuel Jones, 
had been changed to “ Punch ” on account of 
the prominence of his nasal organ. His 
presence within the grounds of Ronleigh 
College was not approved of by the authorities, 
and his trade with the small boys, who were 
his particular patrons, was carried on through 
a gup in the hedge. Punch’s establishment 
ran on four wheels, and was ornamented with 
a number of daubs representing Union Jacks 
and Koyal Standards, which formed the frame- 
work of an alarming portrait of the Prince of 
Wales, from which adornment one might be 
led to suppose that on some previous occasion 
His Royal Highness had patronised the stall. 
The ice cream was shovelled out of a tin 
receptacle, and pasted in lumps on to the top 
of very shallow glasses, the standard price for 
which was one penny; and there being a 
scarcity of spoons, the customers usually 
devoured the delicacy in the same manner 
as a dog docs a saucer of milk. Cynical 
members of the upper classes at Ronleigh, 
who had ceased to patronise the stall, 
charged “ Punch ” with not being over-parti- 
cular in washing the glasses, and of making 
the “ stuff,” as they called it, with cornflour 
instead of cream; but the small boys were 
not fastidious, and as each one had two help- 
ings, which they ate as slowly as possible to 
prolong the enjoyment, they were still refresh- 
ing themselves when the home team moved 
out to field. 

“Look sharp!’ cried “ Rats,” giving Bibbs’ 
elbow a sudden jerk which caused that 
worthy to plaster the end of his nose with the 
remains of his third ice. * Comeon! let’ssee 
the beginning.” 

The second half of the game proved, if 
anything, more exciting than the first. Two 
wickets {fell before ten runs appeared on the 
telegraph. 

“Oh, we shall lick them easily,” cried 
“ Rats ” jubilantly, while Fletcher junior gave 
vent to his feeling by handing Bibbs’ bag of 
sweets round to the company. 

But there were still some hard nuts to be 
cracked in the Wraxby team, and one soon 
appeared in Partridge, the Captain. Over 
after over went by, and the score rapidly ix:- 
creased. ‘Thirty up!” Forty up !”’— 
“ Fifty up!’ Two more wickets were taken, 
but Partridge seemed to have fairly got his 
eye in, and gave the home team as much 
leather-hunting as Oaks had provided for the 
visitors. To make matters worse, Austin, 
arriving on the scene sixth man in, appeared 
to be also possessed with a determination to 
carry his bat, and though he was eventually 
run out by a sharp throw-in from square leg, 
it was not until eighty runs had -been 
registered for the Grammar School. 

The closing scene of the game caused an 
amount of excitement unparalleled in the 
history of Rouleigh cricket. 

As the last man of the Wraxby team went 
in to bat, the telegraph was changed from 90 
to 100. “Over” had just been called, and 
the invincible Partridge stepped forward to 
play. evidently making up his mind for 
another boundary hit. Thurston had been 
put on to bowl at the top end, and stood 
ready to recommence the attack. 

“Four to equal, five to beat,” sighed 
“Rats.” “ Bother it all, they’re sure to win.” 

A cricket match needs to be very narrowly 
watched, or the spectator, whose eye has 
strayed for a moment from the game, misses 
some fine piece of play. The incident which 
finished the contest between Ronleigh College 
and Wraxby Grammar School occupied barely 
three seconds of time, yet it was remembered 
and spoken about many years after those 
concerned in it had passed on to swell the 
ranks of the “old boys.” 

Partridge commenced the over with oa hard, 


straight drive, and at the same instant 
Thurston gave a little jump into the air with 
his right arm stretched above his head: 
the ball had passed like lightning between the 
wickets, and the spectators looked for a 
moment to see where it had gone—then 2 
wild shriek of joy from the “Happy Family” 
yent the air: 

“ Caught!” 

It was true enough; with a splendid one- 
handed catch Thurston had brought the well- 
fought contest to a close, and secured 2a 
victory for Ronleigh College. 

This brilliant feat, coupled with the gallan’ 
manner in whichhe bad con.inued his innings 
when hurt, and so enabled Oaks to run up 
the score, caused the black sheep of the 
Sixth Form to be regarded as the hero of the 
day. Alingford shook him by the hand, and 
a noisy crowd hoisted him shoulder high 
and carried him three times round the Quad. 

Thurston certainly had good reason to feel 
proud of the part he had played in the chief 
match of the season, and might, in years to 
come, have always looked back with pleasure 
on this 24th of July. Unfortunately another 
event of a sadly different character was 
destined to make it a red-letter day in his 
career at Ronleigh. The feeling of respect 
and goodwill which his prowess in the tield 
had awakened in the minds of his fonner 
friends afforded him a splendid opportunity 
for reassociating himself with all that was 
worthy and honourable-in school life. The 
chance no sooner presented itself, however, 
than it was flung away, and lost for ever. 

Evening prep. was over, and supper, an 
informal meal—attendance at which was not 
compulsory—was in progress. The door cf 
Thurston’s study was once more locked on 
the inside, as it had been when Diggory went 
to return the match-box to its rightful 
owner. 

Fletcher senior, Hawley, and Gull sat on 
three sides of the gmall table, while Thurston 
himself occupied the fourth. 

“Hang it all!” exclaimed the latter, throw 
ing down ahandful of playing cards upon the 
table, and pushing back his chair. “I shan‘t 
piay any more to-night; I've got no mer- 
tin.” 

“Oh, go on, I’ll lend you some,” answered 
Fletcher; “1 don't care whether I win or 
lose ; it’s only the game I play for.” 

As a matter of fact, Fletcher nearly alway: 
did win, and was mightily displeased on th: 
rare occasions when he lost. 

“No, I've borrowed enough already.” 
returned the other. “I shan’t be able tu 
square up as it is till mext term. It’s all 
very well for fellows like you three, who 
have rich people and can write home any 
time for a fiver; but I’m not so flush of cash 
Look here, Gull, have you got that banjo‘ 
Sing us a song.” 

“ All right,” answered Gull, reaching down 
and picking a small five-stringed instrument 
off the floor; ‘ what’ll you have?” 

“Oh, something with a good swing to it. I 
feel like kisking up a row.” 

Gull tuned up, struck a few chords, and 
then launched out into a rattling nigger song 
with an amount of “go” and clatter sufficicnt 
to inspire the hearer with an almost irresist- 
ible desire to get up and dance. The three 
listeners shouted the chorus at the top of 
their voices, pounding the table with the: 
fists by way of a sort of drum accompan: 
ment. Gull was just preparing to commen 
the fourth verse when there was a knock «t 
the study door. 

“Wait a jiff,” said Thurston. ** Win ~ 
there? What d’you want?” 

“ Why,” came the answer, uttered in rather 
a drawling tone. “I wish you fellow- 
wouldn’t make so much row. I can’t possibly 


work. Do be quiet.” 
“Oh,go to Bath!” shouted Thurston. 
[viv 
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“It’s only that old stew-pot, Browse,” he 
added; “the beggar’s got the next study, 
and he’s cramming up for some exam. Go 
on, Gull.” 

The entertainment continued, and waxed 
more noisy than ever, the performers ham- 
mering the table with a ruler and two walk- 
ing-sticks to add zest to the choruses. 

Soon there came another interruption, 
very different in tone from the mild expos- 
tulation of the studious Browse. The door 
was violently shaken, and, from without, 
came the sharp, peremptory order of the 
school Captain : 

“ Look here, Thurston, just shut up; we've 
had enough of this horrible row for one 
night—stop it, d’you hear?” 

“All right,” growled the owner of the 
study ; “keep your hair on, old fellow!” 

“Sh! steady on, Thirsty,” said Fletcher, 
inalowtone. “ Don’t go too far, or he’ll put 
a stop to our next merry meeting. I know 
Alingford, and he's rather a hard wall to 
run your head against.” 

“That confounded old Browse has gone 
and sneaked !”’ cried the other, witha flush of 
passion on his face. ‘“ Let’s wait till Ally’s 
gone, and then make a raid on the old stew- 
pot.’” 

Hawley and Gull sprang to their feet 
with a murmur of assent ; Fletcher shrugged 
his shoulders and remained silent. 

“What we'll do is this,” continued 
Thurston. “He sits with his back to the 
door; I'll pop in first and throw this table- 
cloth over his head, and then, while I hold 
him down, you chaps upset the things, and 
put out the light; then we'll rush out all 
together, and he won’t know for certain who 
did it.” 

Five minutes later the conspirators crept 
out into the passage, and tip-toed towards 
the door of the adjoining study. Fletcher 
lingered behind, and, instead of following 
the expedition, stole softly away in the 
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opposite direction. “Another moment, and 
the unfortunate Browse was struggling to 
rise from his chair, with his head enveloped 
in the tablecloth. Hawley and Gull, follow- 
ing immediately in rear of their leader, sent 
the table with its load of books and writing 
materials over with a crash, threw the 
chairs into different corners of the room, 
and were about to scatter the contents of 
the bookcase over the floor when Alingford 
suddenly burst into the room, and stood 
glaring round like an angry lion. 

With one swing of his right arm he sent 
Thurston staggering against the wall, and 
then, stepping forward without an instant’s 
hesitation, he dealt each of the other 
marauders a swinging box on the ear. 

The two Fifth-Form boys were big, strong 
fellows, and for a moment it seemed as 
though a stand-up fight would ensue. The 
Captain, however, followed up his attack 
with amazing promptness, and before his 
antagonists had time to think of resistance 
he had taken them both by the shoulders 
and sent them flying into the passage. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “I'll teach you 
gentlemen to come playing pranks in Sixth- 
Form studies. What business have you got 
here, I should like to know! As for you,” 
continued the speaker, casting a scornful 
glance at the originator of the outrage, “I 
should have thought a fellow who's a pre- 
fect ought to know better than to go rioting 
with every scamp in the school.” 

Thurston's conduct on the cricket field 
had clearly proved him to be no coward; he 
stood his ground, and returned Alingford’s 
angry glances with a look of fierce defiance. 
He attempted to make some reply, but 
somehow the words failed him, and, turning 
on his heel, he walked away to his own 
study. 

“Curse that fellow Fletcher!” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. “He always takes 
Precious good care to sneak away when 


there's any row on. If it wasn’t for tht 
money I owe him, I'd punch his head.” 

Half an hour later there was a sharp rp 
at the door, and Alingford, Oaks, and Astor 
entered the room. 

“ Well,” said Thurston, looking up with 
frown from the book he was reading, “ whit 
d’you want now? I don’t remember askir; 
you fellows to come and see me. A chap 
can’t call his study his own nowadays.” 

“No,” answered Acton grimly. “If 1 
chap wants to work a lot of blackguar: 
come and wreck his furniture.” | 

“Look here, Thurston,” said the Cap 
tain coldly. “We've no wish to stay her 
longer than we can help. We've come simpit 
to tell you this—that after what’s happend 
to-night, the prefects are determined thit 
to-morrow morning you send your resigni- 
tion in to the Doctor.” 

“ And supposing I don’t choose to send in 
my resignation ?”’ returned the other. 

“Then,” answered the Captain calnl:, 
“we shall send it in for you.” 

There was a moment’s silenoc; the 
Thurston rose from his chair, and closixe 
his book flung it down with a bang upon the 
table. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll do it. Yor 
fellows have been set against me from the 
first. I know all about it, and before | 
leave this place I’ll pay you out.” 


“I almost wish we'd left it till after the 
holidays,” said Oaks, as the three prefects 
walked down the passage. 

“No,” said Alingford firmly ; ‘‘ if we hesi- 
tate, and the fellows see it, we’re lost. It 
must be done at once.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” answered Oak:; 
“ but I'll tell you this—Thurston means mis- 
chief. I wish he was going to leave. He 
won't forget this in a hurry, and my beli:! 
is we shall hear more about it next term.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A RARE TREAT; OR, HOW WINBOLT AND MADISON WENT UP TO THE EIGHTS. 
, By A. G. Munro, 3.a. (City of London School), 


“Tsay, Beresford,” remarked his younger 
brother, when the race was ended, 
“aren't you going to have any tea?” 

“ Thanks, I don’t care about any yet,” was 
the calm reply, and the uncomprehending 
youth continued to gaze upon the surround- 
ing scenery with great interest. Suddenly 
he turned to his brother, and asked hastily : 

“I say, .kid, who's that turkey-looking 
chap in black, over there?” 

Miles Winbolt’s quick glance followed the 
direction of Berry's as the latter spoke, and 
rested upon a portly form which was only 
too well known to him. 

“Oh my! It’s old Piggy himself!” he 
exclaimed disrespectfully, surveying the 
venerable Dr. Pigott with amazed attention, 
from his sleek black “topper” to his neat 
black legs, as he viewed the banks from his 
proud eminence on the Magdalen barge. 
(He looked at the gay throng exactly as an 
amateur zoologist might look at the crea- 
tures in a menagerie.) 

“I thought he was your chief,” remarked 
Beresford with great complacency. 

“Look! look, Madison!” cried Miles, 
regaining his mental equilibrium, “ there's 
Piggy!” 

But Madison had already seen the near- 
ness of the foe. 

“ All right !—I know—I see,” he gasped ; 
“but who's that young Johnny with him?” 

“Ido believe it’s little Northcote! ‘’ cried 
Winbolt in the wildest excitement. 

“So it is, I declare!"’ Madison almost 
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CHAPTER II. 
shouted. “ You know he’s got a brother at 
University?” 

“Let’s get out of this!” said Winbolt. 
“ Berry, we'd better give Piggy the slip; he 
will spot us in another minute, for he’s look- 
ing this way, you can see for yourself!” 

The three accordingly moved off hastily, 
the eldest of the party trying to check an 
almost unmanageable grin, that threatened 
to ruin the sternness of his countenance. 
Suddenly Beresford stopped, and, having 
recovered himself somewhat, remarked 
severely : 

“Look here, Miles, I’m not at all sure that 
I oughtn’t to hand you over to the authori- 
ties. I’m sort of responsible for you here, 
you know.” Miles looked up at his brother 
with a pair of pleading eyes, as clear and 
tender as his own, and simply uttered one 
touchingly reproachful “Berry!"” The yonng 
Mentor hastily turned away, and said gruffly : 

“Come along, then ! ’—and leaving behind 
him the river, the barges, and the doctor, he 
went towards the New Walk, dutifully ac- 
companied by his runaway brother and the 
respectful Madison. 

When they were “ fairly out of range of 
the enemy’s guns,” as Madisun expressed it 
the youthful and by no means backward 
Winbolt thus addressed his somewhat un- 
gracious guardian: 

“ Look here, Berry, shall we go to Boffin’s 
and have some ices?” 

“Where did you get your money from?” 
inquired the astonished Beresford. 


“ Haven't got any!”” 

“ Who’s going to pay for the ices, then?” 

“Why you, to be sure!” exclaimed Miles, 
altogether unabashed. 

“T like that!” Berry observed in a tone 
that did not exactly accord with his words: 
“you don’t need any ices, you don't 
youngster; your coolness is absolutely re- 
freshing on a warm day! I’m not going w 
get you ices or anything else.” 

“ But you will take us somewhere to have 
some grub, Berry? I'm positively starving. 
It doesn’t matter about ices, if you don't like 
them, but you know we can’t go back withou! 
something; 80 look lively, and lead the way 
to a tuck-shop, like the gentleman that soo 
can be, when you give your mind to it,” 
urged Winbolt with a genial and patronising 
smile. 

“ You can get some tea at my rooms, if rez 
like,” said Beresford, inwardly convalsed 
with laughter; “but I’m not inclined to 
treat you to a blow-out at a confectioner's, 
you expensive young beggar! "’ 

“All right,” said Winbolt the younger. 
with great satisfaction, “I'll come!” 

“T think I'd better go and have tea with 
Billy,” proposed Madison, feeling a litti: 
shy. 

“Qh, no! you must come with me," raid 
Beresford cordially. “Come and have tea 
at my rooms, with Miles.” 

Madison thankfully accepted the invits- 
tion. “There was/a grandeur about taking 
tea\ with) )seoond-year nian, which was 


ae 


utterly wanting from the humble board of a 

freshman ; and thus it chanced that in the 

bosom of Madison pride conquered fraternal 
affection, and he joyously accompanied 

Beresford. 

Just as they were crossing Merton Street, 
Billy himself loomed in sight. Whereupon 
Madison said humbly: 

“ Here’s Bill coming along. Do you mind 
if I stop and speak to him, Mr. Winbolt? I 
want to tell him I am going to tea with you.” 

“T don’t mind a bit,” said Beresford, “ I’m 
not proud,” and there was a comical twinkle 
in his eye as he looked down at Madison. 

Accordingly they all stopped, and it was ex- 
plained to Billy with tender consideration 
why he would not have the honour of 
entertaining his young relation at tea. 

Tea being a meal now unknown to Billy, 
except by hearsay, he did not seem much 
hurt by the information, and, in fact, 
declared that an apology was absolutely un- 
necessary. 

Berry lingered behind the others, for 
another word or two with Billy Madison. 
The latter observed pleasantly : 

“ Going down to the river. Wonder you 
can tear yourself away. Want to find some 
grub for those young beggars, I suppose ?— 
Shouldn't have come away myself, but a 
young idiot threw my cap into the water. 
Got to pay my respects to some ladies, so 
came back for another. Sorry you’ve got 
those kids on your hands. Be sure and give 
Judy a good slanging if he makes a plague 
of himself. You have my consent, my warm 
recommendation, in fact.” 

Berry laughed, and proceeded to enlighten 
the affable Billy as to hisintentions, with the 
consequence that they parted with sympa- 
thetic grins and significant nods. 

Meantime the younger Madison and Win- 
bolt walked on together up Grove Street 
(the former profoundly impressed by the 
Great Beresford'’s condescension in talking 
to a fresher). They did not say a word 

about the miraculous vision of Dr. Pigott 
and young Northcote. Their presence on the 
barge, and also the distant view of Montjoy 
(for they were sure now that it must have 
been he), gave them an inward sense of the 
awful, provoking truth, which was too pain- 
ful for words! 

In two minutes Beresford overtook them ; 
then they all turned into High Street together, 
and very soon found themselves within the 
gateway of “ Berry’s College.” 

Berry himself stopped at a little door with 
a large “2” over it. 

«* You kids run across the quad to my 
rooms,” he said; “I'll come after you in a 
few minutes. Number 6, two-pair right, 
remember, and don’t get into mischief if you 
can possibly help it. I’m going in here.” 

«+ What for?” asked Winbolt the inquisi- 
tive. 

«« To see a friend.” 

«« Why hasn’t he gone to the river?” pur- 
sued the young cross-examiner. 

«* He’s cramming.” 

<« What for?” 

«<A scholarship exam. Anything else 
you’d like to know ?” asked Berry. 

«+The same schol. that you're trying 
‘or tae 

** Yes, that identical one!” 

«* And you're friends?” 

- «¢ Noend!” 

A prolonged stare of astonishment from 
Wiles, who had, only the other day, wit- 
1essed 4 gory contest between two aspirants 
or a much-coveted good-conduct prize to be 
»resented by Mrs. Pigott. The idle youth 
1imself, I grieve to say, had little or no 
rersonal experience of the feelings of those 
zho strive for prizes. 

«* What's his name?” further inquired 
files- 


« N. or M. Now do shut up and run 
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along!” and Beresford disappeared up the 
staircase. 

Bursting into the “threo-pair left” 
paradise inhabited by his friend, he disturbed 
the bookish musings of that weary-looking 
student (who, by the bye, was called neither 
N. nor M., but Allardyce), without the 
smallest compunction. 

“I say, Allardyce,” he cried, ‘didn’t you 
tell some one that your aunt had sent you 
@ beautiful home-baked country loaf?” 

The young man thus addressed looked 
greatly astonished. 

“ Slightly!” he replied. “I’ve told a 
good many people. If my revered aunt 
could only see her way to supplying the 
market extensively, we might have sub- 
stantial and absolutely unbreakable pave- 
ments in all our streets, for that loaf licks 
Welsh setts into fits, and every other known 
variety of paving-stone as well!” 

“That's all right!” said Beresford. “I 
should be glad if you'd give it to me, old 
chap, if you don’t want it yourself.” 

“You're more welcome than i can 
express,” said Allardyce obligingly, “for I'd 
rather give it to a friend than present it to 
the Ashmolean; though I don’t know what 
on earth you're going to do with it, unless 
Magdalen Bridge has sunk into the Cher, and 
you want a good reliable keystone for the new 
structure.” 

“It is for a very much more laudable 
purpose than that,”’ said Beresford, laughing. 
“It's to impress the moral being of two 
refractory schoolboys.’” Then he described 
to Allardyce the escapade of his brother and 
young Madison. 

“And, you know,” he concluded, “the 
cheek of Miles is something appalling. He 
thinks he’s done a fine thing, and if he isn’t 
well jumped on this time he'll do it again, 
on the next and every possible occasion. 
He is an awfully slack young beggar, and 
that’s why I’in determined not to encourage 
him, but to make these enterprising gentle- 
men’s little jaunt as much a failure as 
possible.” 

“Aren’t you rather hard on the poor 
infants, Winbolt ?” 

“Not more than is necessary,” sternly 
replied the judicial Beresford; ‘it serves 
them jolly well right!” 

“Well, here’s the bread;” and Allardyce 
handed him the fossilised “ cottage-loaf” with 
a smile. “I hope their moral being will 
receive very great benefit from your drastic 
treatment, and that you won’t seriously 
injure their physical being in the experi- 
ment!" 

Beresford departed, with many thanks for 
the loaf; but at the door he turned back to 
say, with an irrepressible grin: 

“Tt'sa jolly lark, too, you know, old chap!” 

He hurried up to his own rooms, and 
preparations for tea were soon begun. 

In a few minutes the meal was ready, and 
the three sat down, though Beresford 
declined to have anything himself, ‘as he 
very seldom took tea.” Alas! alas! for 
the pleasant hopes of Miles and Julius! 

Their elegant repast consisted of the 
extraordinary loaf, as a piéce de résistance ; 
a pat of butter which, though fair in quality, 
left much to be desired in the way of quan- 
tity, and tea that was too weak even to cheer, 
much less to inebriate. 

The two boys exchanged glances which 
were almost despairing ; but so hungry were 
they that even the loaf could not check 
them, and they began to “ bolt” that tooth- 
destroying thing with a rapidity that 
utterly astonished Beresford. But the young 
rebels against lawful authority were not at 
all contented, and showed it. As they gazed 
at the loaf, and wondered how long their 
poor jaws would hold out, suddenly there 
was heard a step upon the stairs, and in 
another moment Allardyce dashed in. And 
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in his hana he held a little jar, whose very 
label seemed to smile at the hungry boys. 
He laid it down on the table, and said rather 
awkwardly: “I thought you might be—I 
want to give—at least, here’s a pot of _—” 

“Hurrah! squish!" shouted Miles and 
Julius simultaneously, and they fell upon 
the jar of marmalade, and began to devour 
the contents, before any man might say 
them nay. 

“You juggins!'’ said Beresford to 
Allardyce, “ that’s not playing the game!” 

“Well,” said Allardyce, under cover of 
the joyful riot which his well-timed gift 
occasioned, “I thought you were rather 
rough on the poor little beggers, for I should 
think the knocker at B.N.C. would te about 
as good eating as that awful loaf.” 

The two friends shortly after strolled out 
into the quad, bidding the boys follow as soon 
as they had finished tea. They turned into 
Allardyce’s rooms for a few minutes, busily 
discussing the Scholarship all the time; and 
when they came out again, were surprised to 
see that the hungry youngsters had not yet 
appeared. It was almost time for the race, 
80 at last Beresford ran in to hurry them up. 
What was his surprise and concern to find 
that they had departed, leaving behind 
them no traces except a marmalade jar, and 
the mangled remains of that remarkable 
loaf! 

It wastrue. The fear of meeting Dr. Pigott, 
combined with a sense of disappointment 
and depression which had increased as the 
afternoon wore on, had caused them to steal 
quietly away, without waiting for the second 
set of Eights. 

“Sorry they’re gone,” said Beresford, as 
he and Allardyce went down td the river 
together; and he really looked troubled 
about it. 

In spite of certain unrelenting looks when 
Miles once mentioned the matter, he had 
fully intended to pay their railway-fare back 
to school, and this Spartan brother had even 
resolved to unbend so far as to present them 
with a bag of choice and expensive buns to 
eat on the journey. But they had gone, and 
were now fairly out of the town. And all 
the evening there kept rising in the mind of 
Berry a vision of two tired, miserable boys, 
tramping eight long, weary miles over the 
dusty roads, and he reproached himself more 
than once, for he was, after all, a kind- 
hearted youth. 

“Still,” he said, “they did break rules, and 
8o it served them right.” 

But what of the two boys ?— Their punish- 
ment was complete when they reached the 
Grammar-school, and found that the doctor 
had indeed gone to Oxford, and had taken 
with him Evelyn, the winner of the Seholar- 
ship, and also every boy in the school who 
had a brother at College. Dr. Pigott’s 
distinguished visitor had “treated”? them, 
Winbolt and Madison were told, and had, 
further, provided a “ buck tea” for the boys 
who were left behind, which meal was eaten in 
Beechley Woods. 

“ And we had a ripping time,” concluded 
the narrator. ‘Mrs. Piggy came to pour out 
for us, and she let us eat as much as we liked, 
and we came home in two waggonettes, and 
ate up what was left when we got home. 
You were two awful duffers to go mooning 
off by yourselves and miss all the fun.” 

The unhappy boys thought so too. 

“It’s been a thorough-going sell, all the 
way through!” said Winbolt to Madison 
when they went to bed that night. 

“There’s only one decently pleasafft thing 
to look back upon, and that’s that Allardyce 
fellow’s marmalade. I tell you what, 
though, Judy! I wouldn’t play truant again 

for a hundred thousand pots of squish. It’s 
a regular fraud.” 

And I don't think either he or his friend 
ever did. 
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pioRamA such as 1 suggest here, suited 

to a drawing-room performance. is not 
at all a difficult task to undertake, especially 
if our boys are in earnest and really desire 
to possess such a pretty and pleasing show. 
With careful judgment and the necessary 
enthusiasm, without being experts in paint- 
ing, carpentry, etc., and by referring to the 
drawings illustrating this article and reading 
the following instructions carefully, any 
“ B.O.P.” readers should be able to produce, 
at very little cost, an entertainment which 
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THE BOY'S OWN DIORAMA. 


By a Drawinc-Room SHowman, 


Author of * Artificial Fireworks,” ete. 


PART I. 


having been drawn and painted by some of 
our best English artists. ‘he name“ diorama” 
owes its origin to the Greek horama, “a 
view,” and then prefix dia (light), we have 
the name which we all understand. 

Now, in fig. 1 we have a front and com- 
plete view of the show, even to the chairs 
ready for your audience to be seated, and I 
hope with no stint of praise and applause 
for you. In this fit-up the principal thing 
is the frame which closes the picture in. 
At the top you see flags of all nations ar- 


these you can purchase from most oil shops. 
Then cover them with some dark material 
such as paper or stuff, dark green or choco- 
late in colour for preference, and the same 
tone for your curtains or screens, as a light 
colour will detract from the effects of your 
pictures. 

You will notice that there is a straight 
and flat board across the bottom of the 
frame; this is to conceal the illuminating 
power which is to light up your pictares. 

We will now go behind the scenes (fig. 2}. 
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will give them and their friends great plea- 
sure. The subject selected, by the addition 
of a fresh picture or two, can always be kept 
up to dite. 

_No doubt many of my readers have paid a 
visit to such panoramas (I beg their pardon), 
dioramas I mean, as Poole’s, Hamilton’s, 
and others, whose entertainments in this 
line are always worth a visit, and really very 
instructive, many of the scenes depicted 


ranged in pyramid form. © These can be 
bought nowadays for a few pence from most 
drapers, and give a pleasing effect of colour. 
Then, to shield operations behind, I have 
here shown curtains, but of course you can 
use folding screens, or, indeed, any kind of 
screen that may best please you or be most 
readily obtained. The frame should be 
built up from laths; ordinary window-blind 
laths answer the purpose very well, and 


As you can see at a glance, this is so cha’ 
and simple that it needs but little explana 
tion. The curtains are here purposely kit 
out to make the diagram clear and withomt 
confusion. a is the frame, B the rollers o: 
which the scenes are wound, and her 
notice that the commencement of the clot!: 
is cut at an angle, and the point tacked co 
to the roller at the top. By this means th 
cloth on which the pictures are painted wil: 
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wind on easily and evenly; and the other end of 
the cloth should be exactly the same to allow 
the diorama to be wound back again ready 
for the next performance. It will be observed 
that when the rollers are not in use they can 
be brought close together and can then be 
packed away into asmall space. c are the two 
uprights which support the frame and rollers, 
made of any wood you prefer or happen to 
have handy. The frame is fixed in its place 
on the wooden uprights by small thumb screws 
rE, to be had ready made from any iron- 
monger’s. G is a narrow flat board that is to 
go between the rollers and the back of the 
frame. This will kecp in its place without any 
fastening, its usc being to glideon any movable 
objects, as ships, etc., and also to steady the 
bottom edge of scenes. 1 shows small hook 
and eye to fasten the frame together. 

Now for the .stand p, which is a simple 
structure, its purpose being to light up the 
pictures from the back. It is made 
of wood, with a centre support to run up and 
down, and, when the requisite height is ob- 
tained, to be held in its place by a thumb 
screw. There you see cleven candles burning, 
but the number will depend on the size of your 
pictures and the amount of light you may re- 
quire. Don’t use other lights such as oil; it 
is too risky. A-candle can soon be put out 
in case of accident. The side of the board 
facing lights should be covered with a piece 
of sheet tin, so as to reflect and cast a good 
light on to the scenes. In the front of the 
candles you will observe that a board is 
hanging down. This is supported by hinges. 
Its use is to prevent any light from being 
cast on to the scene; the reason for this will 
be explained later on. When that is neces- 
sary it must be lifted up perpendicularly the 
game as the back board or reflector, and then 
fixed for the time by the hook and eye to the 
bottom board which supports the light, thus 
making the scene at the back in darkness. 

At the side of frame at F will be seen a small 
opening showing one of the many candles in 
front of scenes and a board hinged, which 
is to answer exactly the same purpose as the 
hinged board on p, this opening being to 
save any unnecessary mechanism. As will be 
understood, the board can easily be placed 
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upright or laid back by hand, as occasion 


shutting off the light on the front of scere, 


may require. The position that is shown is and p behind is lighting up the back. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN REVOLVING BOOKCASE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


‘Author of “ How to See Through a Shilling,” * Wire Puzzles,” ete. 


N™ gaw out each leg carefully to shape of 
shaded portion, and the front part of 


Fig. % 


each may be reeded as at K, as an extra finish. 
When ready, these legs are fixed into the slots 


PART IV. 


eut round circle (fig. 6) with a little hot 
glue; lay the dise flat on the table for this 
purpose as at a (fig. 9), and when the glue is 
dry further secure them by screws 3, then 
take four pieces of 3-inch wood 2} inches square 
and glue them on in box form as at c. 

Place the bottom plate p on as shown, 

securing it with glue to the box and cach leg, 
and when dry drill a small hole through each 
leg at E, and drive a metal pin in to hold 
them firmly together. 
‘ou now want a piece of 32-inch iron rod 
154 inches long, file one end to a blunt point 
and get the other end screwed for three 
inches and fitted with a couple of thin back 
nuts as at B, c (fig. 10). 

‘Take nut c off and screw 3 up as far as it 
will go, and place the screwed portion through 
the two central holes drilled previously in 
stand, and screw up tight by nut c; a slight re- 
cess should first be cut in surface of wood at 
B to allow the nut to lie flush with the sur- 
face as shown. 

The whole of this surface should be 


perfectly level and smooth and some black 
lead rubbed well in, a little also on top of 
spindle a, and some also under base board of 
framework where it restson the stand will 
enable it to revolve easily without sticking, at 
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the same time being quite firm, as it rests on 
such a large surface. 

Dust off any loose lead and mount the 
frame on spindle as in fig. 11. 

If the wood you have been using is a fancy 
or nicely grained one, a rub over with a little 
linseed oil is all that is required, or a coat or 
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two of “hard oak varnish” is the thing if 
you want it bright; or if you prefer a fancy 
stain a very pretty effect of green olive wood 
may be obtained by using a mixture of raw 


Fig. 11. 


sienna and a little prussian blue thinned 

down with plenty of turps, and when quite 

dry finish off with a coat of varnish, and this 

looks very well on oak or other light wood. 
(tHE END.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
ALPHABET. 


By Roserr Bet, wa. 


re A B C is not so simp'tc as it seems. 
Enough learned controversies have 
raged round it to fill a library. One cannot, 
therefore, be dogmatic; but some of the 
recent speculations are so exccedingly inter- 
esting that even the schoolboy may like 
to know them. 

If you go some day to the British Museam 
and walk down the chilly stone curridors of 
that erudite place, you will notice on Egyptian 
statues and sarcophagi certain mysterious 
inscriptions. They are more like a succession 
of pictures than of letters. In fact. they are 
pictures ; the idea of an alphabet in which 
each letter should represent a sound never 
entered into the heads of the Egyptians of 
forty centuries ago. You will recognise 
several birds, very stiff and upright. Other 
symbols are not so intelligible. Some of 
them look like legs, some like serpents, some 
like primeval masonic signs. 

These were the progenitors of our alphabet. 
It is not easy to recognise our letter M in this 
weird beast, or rather bird, for it is the hiero- 

glyphic representation of an 
owl; yet the one letter is but a 
simplified form of the other. 
As the owl is a troublesome 
bird to draw, the scribes got 
. more and more slovenly in his 
representation, so that a few 
centuries reduced him to such 


a shadow of his former self ag, I. The 
H 


zigzag stands for the ears; and it is that 
insignificant portion of his anatomy that 
is immortalised in the M of the spelling- 
books. Head, body, and tail are all gone, 
rubbed off by the friction of ages. 
N, which is not very unlike M, has quite a 
‘erent sort of origin. Neither fish, flesh, 
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nor fowl is in his pedigree. He is descended 
from the wavy line so often seen on Egyptian 


monuments, WWW. It seems, in the 
days of the Pyramids, to have been the effort 
of some Egyptian Henry Moore to represent 
water. If the priests had only known how 
to write, they might have written the name 
under it to prevent possibility of mistake. 
In any case, our N comes from it by a very 
natural process of simplification. It is by 
mere accident that M and N are similar in 
eppearence and come together in the alpha- 
et. 

‘The rhyme says that “ A was an archer who 
shot at a frog.” As a matter of fact, he was 
an eagle. It must have been a very mild 
species of the bird, for this is its portrait! 

So inoffensive a wildfowl 
surely never owned an 
eyrie. Later scribes, im- 
patient about the tail 
feathers, devoted special 
attention to the beak, till 
all that was left of him 


was a Lt. How the 


line of the breast-bone got through the beak 
is for somebody else to explain. Perhaps 
the stroke was put there to save space, 
perhaps by way of apology to the noble bird 
for leaving out the rest of his aquiline figure. 
Now, set the beak upon his broader end, 
and you have the modern A. It is not at 
all uncommon, in the history of the alpha- 
bet, for a letter to be turned sideways or 
frora right to left for greater convenience of 
writing, or even for no discoverable reason 
at all. 

The case of the letter X furnishes another 
example. He was most probably derived from 


the symbol , which the learned 


call a “ chair back.” One wonders what 
sort of chairs the Pharaohs must have sat in 
if the backs were like that! At all events, 


when the —~+—-—— had taken alpha- 
betical honours he became something like 


+ , and that in turn embodied itself in the 


' 
X we know. 

Another qucer native of the Nile, the 
Egyptian asp, 
of quite a 
number of our 
letters. You 
of which the upright stroke is the attenuated 
remnant of his body. It is curious, by the 
way, to notice that while in the printed 
F they go to the left. Our V and U are both 
variants of the asp: in them only the horns 
survive. W (an English invention) repre- 
is the apology for the body. 

E, it will be observed, always points to the 
right, in caligraphy as well as in typography. 


is the father 

will perceive the two horns of him in our F, 
F the horns are to the right, in the written 
sents four horns; and in Y the lower half 
Oddly erough, he was not always so He was 


once =| Centuries before that h2 lay on 
é 


his face | T LI: and the very earliest trace 


of him is the hieroglyphic | 7 


L represents the strange adventures of a 
lioness. In the sarcophagus age she was 
quicszent, thus: 
but wear and tear soon - 
wore her to a shadow; 
and she changei her 3 


position to 2: . But no helpcame 


either from the east or from the west, and the 
end of her career was { and so on to L. 


It is easier to prove that Z is a dack’s 
egg. At all events, a duck was his parent. 
This is the bird; the re- 
sponsibility of the situa- 
tion does not seem to 
weigh on him. His ex- 
citement subsidcs later, 


and he collapses to { 
and it is but a step between oe z. 


R, one would think, to look at his primor- 
dial protoplasm, ought really to have been O. 
He owes his existence to the hieroglyphic 


picture of a mouth <—.. But that 


seems to have been deemed unsatisfactory, 
for his later appearaaces are made with a 


tail, thus, 9 qd. In the course 


of ages he changed sides, threw out another 
tail, and became R. This last appendage 
may have been added to avoid confusion 
with P, 

The Greek capital R, as most people know, 
is formed like our P. The tail is therefore 
quite a modern extravagance. 

B presents a similar problem. Nobody 
knows where the second curve came from. 
Descended from a 
crane, he had 
simply to drop his 
legs to acquire a 
distinct resem- 
blance to our 
small b. Itis true 
that the Phieni- 
cian letter has the 
loop at the other 


«a 3 but probably it was only shifted, 


as I have already explained, for convenience 
of writing. If capital B bad been b, he 
would have been much more like a crane 
than A is to an eagle. No doubt it was 
excess of pride at finding himself the second 
letter of the alphabet—he was not always so 
—that prompted him to steal a march on 
the humble P by adding a second curve to 
his rotundity. 

It is not worth while going in detail 
through the other letters. In many cases, 
of course, there is uncertainty; but nearly 
every alphabetic symbol we now use can be 
directly traced to the writings of the ancient 
Egyptians, considerably before the days of 
Joseph. Curiously enough, some letters have 
fallen into disuse. The Greek Theta, for 


example ‘s) (th), came from @. which 


came from \e=S, which came from tke 
hieroglyph @=—==—, which stood for a pair 
of tongs. The Anglo-Saxons had a th letter. 
which was not at all unlike the Greek one: 
but for some reason or other we have dis- 
carded it. 

It must be remembered that though our 
alphabet can be traced in the hieroglyphs, 
these hieroglyphs were not themselves aD 
alphabet. They were simply rude drawings 
of common objects which gradually became 
symbols just as J. s. d. and the sign + 
(which was originally a quickly written form 


of the Latin word “et”) have become 
symbols with us. The best authorities 
believe that no alphabet proper was arranged 
out of the old hieroglyphs till the nine- 
teenth century before Christ, just thirty- 
eight centuries ago. Considering its age, 
our alphabet is not so perfect an instrument 
as it might be. But no doubt it will last 
our time, in spite of the competition of Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s phonetic system. 

It is well known that our alphabet is sub- 
stantially identical with the Latin one, and 
not very unlike that of the ancient Greeks. 
It is, indeed, by way of Rome and Athens 
that the alphabet came tous. The Greeks 
got it one day from the Phoenicians, who 
are supposed to have got it from Egypt 
direct. 

The letters have really changed very little 
since the fifth century B.c. It is interesting 
to know that the first mention of the word 
“alphabet” (which is of course Greek for 
AB, the names of the first two Greek letters 
being alpha and beta) is by Tertullian; and 
that the oldest A B C in existence is scratched 
on achild’s ink-bottle of black ware which 
was found on the site of one of the old Greek 
settlements in Italy. 


—2otene 


THE “BOY’S OWN” COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER. 


PART V. 


Norns, ANCIENT AND Mopgrnx.—Jndora was without 
J any actual current coinage until the overthrow of 
he nation by the kings of Syria, B.c. 312, when Greek 
ins were introduced and circulated. When the lost 
adependency of Judea was re-established by Judas 
{accabacus about B.c. 176, a national coinage seems to 
ave been instituted. Simon, his successor, was granted 
he right of coinage by Antiochus. The old Jewish 
‘eight, the shekel, gave the names to the new coins, 
‘hich were made of the value of one, two, and four 
Iver shekels ; all these had their different types, and 
‘ferred to the ritual of Jewish worship. The sacred 
vt of manna appears on the obverse, and the rol of 
aron and three blossoms on the reverse ; the inscrip- 
on_in Hebrew characters usually reads * Jerusalem 
ve Holy" and “Simon Prince.” Once again the inde- 
‘ndency of the Jewish nation was ended by the 
ctory of Titus in A.D. 131. 
To the Englishman, surely the ancient coins of our 
1eestors should be of great interest. The carliest 
ithentic specimens of these may be roughly placed, 
rout B.C. 200, These are distinguished from those of a 
uwhtly later period by being “ uninscribed.” The 
ual symbol is a triple-tailed horse ; this, however, is 
such a rudecharacter that it often requires a stretch 
the imagination to conjure up the form of the ammal 
was intended to represent. Later, a rude bnst is 
and on the one side, anda horse on the other, In the 
gns of Ounobeline and Cassivelaunus, an inscribed 
innage appenrel ; these coins are scarce, and many of 
2 specimens are almcst undecipherable. With the 
vasion of Britain under the Caesars this native 
inage ceased, and the coins of the Romans were used 
this country. These were not only imported, but 
re coined here in considerable quantities. In our 
xt we hope to deal more fully with the coinage of 
me, which is an excellent series for a schoolboy to 
se up. 
Orp CHINA: CHATS OX CoLURrNa.— Worcester 
ira seems to have a character of its own; any of the 
rk blue is especially recognisable ; punchbowls, cups 
11 saucers, coffee jugs, and plates are often to be met 
th, both with and without the marks, Blue flowers 
‘i tropical birds were ;ainted in different shades ; 
ne of the china is also panelled and divided into 
mpartments, The picces with vermilion ground 
wery rich, and these are frequently gilt. Another 
ture in Worcester ware is the transfer printing from. 
»per plates, which afterwards became so common. 
e@ marks are so numerous that it is impossible to 
ly describe them. The chief of tho earlier marks 
'¥, however, be given asa guide ; the W appears at 
ies, and the crescent is used in ceveral forma, both 
wile and double. A peculiar square is found on 
lier pieces of Worcester china; this is filled in, 
ing it somewhat the appeararce of a Chinese 
rk. The later marks used at Worcester by Flight & 
re mre the name “FLIGHT,” and B.P.B. or F.B.B., 
aetimes surmounted with a crown, 


* cre N COLLKCTING.—How to build a rockery. Fern 
hhering is a pleasant amusement in the summer 
it provides healthful exercise and cultivates a 
of observation which is fully recompensed when 

ea, woods, 


it 

find " has been secured, Our English 
L hedges are full of beauty; and, although = 
rough knowledge of botany can only be learned by 
ch study and research, a very fair knowledge of 
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ferns and their chief varieties may soon be picked up. 
Before collecting specimens it will be well to make a 
home for them. Wardian cases, window conservatories, 
and bell glasses may be all very well, but nothing can 
equal the outdoor cultivation of British ferns where 
a garden {a available in which a suitable rockery can 
be built. Of course, ff part of this can conveniently 
be covered in, it will be an advantage ; if not, many 
sheltered nooks and crannies can be arranged, where 
the more delicate ferns can be protected from wind 
and storm. A rockery of this kind may be constructed 
of stone firmly embedded in the earth, well packed 
and built up in a rugged manner. Cement may be 
used to join the stones together, and thus muke an 
imitation of cliff and crag. If a wall can te utilised 
asa background, 80 much the better, and some of the 
sheltered parts can be made by pieces of tiniber, which 
ought to be covered with cork bark neatly nailed in 
Position, Pockets must be constructed in every pos- 
sible way; these should always have drainage, and 
where it ‘is intended to plant the ferns, good rich 
loam and peat must be prepared. A poul of water 
in a little cave or alcove is a great improvement ; this 
can be puddled and cemented, and if a supply of water 
be iutroduced at the top a dripping well may be made; 
this will add much to the appearance. Ferns of a 
suitable kind will grow in and around this cave and 
pool, and some which we shall mention will thrive 
grandly in such a damp atmosphere and within reach 
of thesplashing water. If water pressure is obtainable, 
A small fountain jet in the pool is a pretty and helpful 
addition, Now, as regards aspect, the fernery should 
neither be exposed to the east winds nor to the scorch- 
ing sun, shaded yet warm shculd be the theory. Some 
ferns of course will stand sun, but others will not. A 
little experience will soon show the collector where to 
plant his ferns, and a study of their natural habitat 
wi!l help him to provide a suitable place furthem. The 
aim of the collector will be to obtain a fair specimen 
of all distinctly British species and some of their 
varieties ; and the value of these will be enhanced if 
they are pervonally gathered and the place of their 
original habitation remembered. 


(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


The Boy Himeelf, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


By Dr. Gorpon Sranres, ¢.M., R.N. 


iz Boy Hisskuv.-—I believe there isa book called 
“That Bother of a Boy.” It was by somebody, I 
suppose, because books don’t grow on gooseberry-bushes 
fsa rule, although we may all find “ books in running 
brooks, and sermons in stones.” Do yon understand 
that last quotation? I hopeyoudo. But little Tommy 
‘Traddles didn't. He said." Hillo ! there must be sone 
iustrions error here. It should be,” he added gravely, 
“stones in running brooks and eermors in books.” 

Vell, T assure you, jads, I'am sometimes inclined to 
‘That bother of a boy !"" and even say it more £0, 
when I find our good-natured editor fircd at week after 
week with queries relating to things the writers would 
find replies to, if they took the trouble to read back. 

However, here yces a hint or two about Nervousness. 
It is not the first time by many that I have given such 
hints. Listen,then, 1. If your nerves are unstruny it 
is because they are badly nourished. It ia not often 
this is caused for want of food. 9 Nervousness is 
brought on by disregarding the rules of health. 3. 
Alas! the boy’s own habits are often the cause—bad 
habits, I mean, which I dare only hint at, but which 
lead to puninese, misery, wretched health, and often to 
abject imbecility. 

‘Now, the cure of nervousness does not lic in medicine 
alone, though that may help. Most of the syrups and 
stuff sold in shops are flat-catchera, and, while putting 
money into the pockets of the patentee and the chemist, 
do much harm to those who swallow them, Begin by 
laying down rules to yourself, and eee you obey them. 
Eat well, but do not gorge. Leave a hollow place 
somewhere insice you. Take exercisc—all you can get— 
but never rush it.” Fresh air morn, noon, and all night 
long. The more light and sunshine the better. old 
sponge every morning before breakfast. Try a month 
of this, and then take some of Freeman's syrup (I know 
what it contains, or would not recommend it) for a 
month, But keep on with the bath, ete, 


Tux Povttry Rox.—In this month—or inany other, 
for that matter—you cannot be too particular to keep 
everything sweet and clean, Tam convinced that bad 
water, or Water that swelters long in dirty dishes in the 
sun, or water rendered dirty by chicken’s feet, is the 
cause of much fliness in the fowl run. There is such a 
thing as “dwining” among fowls as well as among 
boys, The fowl who dwines is about run down, as it 
were. Her blood is poor watery stuff, she doesn't cat 
well, she ia nervous and easily bullied by birds not half 
her size. You frequently find her moping in s corner, 
and she looks at you from that poor White face of hers 
as if she thought this world was a very ordinary world 
after nil, If she does lay an egg, it is, like herself, pale 
and sickly in its centre. A “dwining” fowl needs 
richer, better food, with ecraps of meat and table refuse, 


das 


and good water. All her surroundings should be sweet. 
A rusty nail in her water will help her. 

Well, now, see not ouly to feeding, but give a dry 
clean dust-bath aleo. 

Spratts’ bone dust prevents diarrhaa in chickene. 
By the way, although, if you mean to go tn for fowls 
heavily, you must have a big try, still, Spratte’ Patent, 
Henry Street, Bermondsey, London, have a capital wee 
bookie as cram-full of goodness as a new-laid June egg, 
and it is only threepence-halfpenny, poet free. 


Tur PicRos Lort.—If you neglect your pigeons now 
you may as well sell out or gu in for pigeon-pie and be 
done with it. Diarrhea, canker, aud all kinds of die 
agreenble ailments perch in # badly ventilated, unclean, 
ill-kept loft. 

Touk well to your aviary, see that it is so situated 
that the sun gets to it, and not the north or east winds. 
Sprinkle the toor with sand aud gravel, for birds have 
uo teeth, and must have stones to swallow, 

It is a goud plan to protect one part of the aviary 
with a rough tarpaulin or sheet of canvas if it has a 
southern exposure. The pigeons may then have both 
sun and shade as they choose. 


Tue Aviary.—How goes it here, I wonder? Well, 
I trust. No sweating, no egg-turner, no eating or 
breaking of eggs by the cock. Do, pray, rencmber 
thut successful breeding depends almost as much upon 
cleanliness, fresh air, and LIGHT (capitals, Mr. Com- 
positor-man, if you please) as upon food iteclf. Did 
You ever see grass growing in cellars or dark corners, 
or toadstools under a heavy tree? Both are sickly- 
looking. Every living thing must have light, and 
don't you forget. 

Don't forget clean filtered soft water in a clean 
fountain, and green food. Prevention is better than 
cure. Heart-diseise is more common among canaries 
than anyone imagines. The trouble called asthma is 
often misleading, and only a symptom. 


‘Tre Ransrray.—//—and mind you it isa great big 
lump ot an “(/"—your place is in sanitary form, your 
pets will now be happy and jolly. Perhaps there is no 
animal in the world that man bas taken under his pro- 
tection which suffers more at his hauds than the 
domestic rabbit. You seldom hear nowadays among 
good people the phrase, “ Anything is good enough for 
a dog,” but many of our rabbit-keepera surely think 
that anything is good enough for poor bunny. A dirty 
hutch, bad bedding, dirty fecding, darkness and w: nt. 
of light, breed more disenge and suffering in the rabbits’ 
hutch than anything I know. Irreqularity in feeding, 
injudicious feeding, euch as wet green food, etc., aid 
want of attention to the conta of long-haired rabbite, 
are also pregnant sourocs of trouble. Theadvice I give 
this month, then, on the rabbitry isof a negative nature, 
but he will be blind indeed who cannot pick up a 
wrinkle therefrom. 


SQuiRREIs.—I think I promised to say a word or two 
about these interesting pets this month. Well, the 
first thing to get is the largest cage you can afford, 
without a wheel. This is simply an’ instrument of 
torture. But space is half the secret in keeping 
squirrels. Always kecp two, but get them very young. 
Put a barkless branch in the cage, of hard wood, for 
exercise. Hang the cage out now and then to give the 

poor beasties a breath of pure air and a blink of sunshine. 

Fee the cage have a dark or retiring room, with some 
nice bedding, dry moss, paper shavings, or very dry 
hay ; food, a little bread yop, always fresh, nuts, beech- 
mast, grains, 

Ovr Docs. —The ignorance that prevails in high 
places concerning the proper and humane treatment of 
dogs is very great and dense, Well, if you are com- 
pelled by law to have a muzzle on your favourite when 
out, just try to beas kind to him as possible indoors or at 
home. Happy indced are doga who live inthe country, 
Be sure to have your name aud address eugraved ou the 
collar. 


THe GARDENS.—Keop everything well up to date and 
make war upon weeds. Louren the earth everywhere. 
It should never be allowed to get caked around plants 
or bushes, Use liquid manure frequently, if you live 
in the country and can get it ; if not, artificial manure. 
Get ready places for autumn’ and early winter greeus. 
Don't forget to water every dry day. Do 80 in the cool 
of the evening. 


DRE. GORDON STABLES AGAIN ON 
THE ROAD. 


Tue Doctor writes: “Caravan touring is far and 
away preferable to coaching. A coach must stop in 
a town every night for the sake of stabling and bed- 
rooms. In @ caravan you He in a grass meadow, by 
some rural country inn, with nothing to molest you. 
You have your hotel with you, and your own bedding. 
and there is no sound in the morning to annoy you 
save that of the wind whispering: among the trees, and 
the singing of birds. It is an idyllic life, especially 
for a lover of nature; one to whom every bush, tree, or 
wildflower, and every bird, are old familiar friends. In 
answer to many inquiries I may state that in my own 
caravan, The Wanderer, I hope to leave Aberdeen this. 

ear about the latter end of May, bearing up through 
Byce and Oldmeldrum, for Peterhesd and Fraserburgh ; 
then westwards and away, striking Banff, Figin, Nairn, 
etc., to Inverness. Thence through Beauly, Dingwall, 
Invergordon, Tain, and as much farther as Hig! 
roads will permit, All B.O.P. readers will receive a 
hearty welcome if they give me a call.” 
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GS Now Ready, to be obtained of all Bool:- sellers, the “ B.O.P."" Special Extra SUMMER NUMBER for 1897, Price 6a. 
x an Early Copy. This Summer Number will not be included in the bound Annusi, 


Every Boy should endeavour to secure aS 
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and cannot be reprinted ME ¥ when once sold out. 
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\ \ oa E. Wensrer.—You cannot do what you desire in exactly the esr 

q \ | you describe, because the higher current in the secondary ox 5 

ee ] \ \ only produced at the moment of making or breaking the cures 
in the primary coil. You must therefore baye a contaet-breaker 


in the primary circuit before you can get sparks from te 
secondary one. The two coils must not be connected together = 


SOME LETTERS OF A LOWER SCHOOL any way. 
BOY.—NO. 2. H. Mexeit-—See “ Birds’ Nests, and How to Identify Them,” in the fifteenth volume. Atkinw= 
WBritish Birds’ Begs and Nests” has a tabular statement in it which might be of use te jo- 


It is publishea by Routleige at 3s. 6d. 


hy teak Aah ol : 2 Apply at the Heatquarters in Dublin, You can get the whole thing in print by wre 


R. Garway.—We know of no book quite of the size. You might try the “ Popular Elocatio’ =” 


Sout & afraid ths od hy & oR Me hel by P. Warne & Co.and obtainable from any bookseller. “Tt costs 36 64. Anothe: <« 


book, with more of the humoreus in it, is the “ Encore Reciter,” published by the same5 + 


fuctir of Ce Jachots why thatad Ing the same price, ; sie 
é. = 1, P—The first of the two recent plates of eggs was in the April part for 1894. 
odes & got jl by Raad, eq Tavs Tan—Thore is no medical examination for the Merchant Service. A piece of wood cf" 


size yor want could be had for a shilling at almost any timber yard, or at a carpenter's, wlet 


why he Saw got uit m 4 afer PS fe £ miglit be better seasoned. 


fake y D.F.G. All geod firms require a premium, but it varies from £10 to £100. 
bhy 2 : 
Tadpol, ha Lins A.T., N.—\We have already given a coloured plate of pizeons, and had several scries of arucc = 
the subject. 
Epwis B.—We are sorry you are 


not successful. We can only suggest certain things thst = 
be wron 1. The ends of the magnet may not be the right distance from the ferretrpe Pe 
2. The silk may have got rubbed off the wires in places. 8, The battery may be too str 
4. There may be a connection between two wires where there ought not to be. These: ar 
Only: suggestions we cant think of, and ff you cannot make it work well when all these are k= 
to, we recommend you to send it'to the Scieutitic Alliance, who will put it right direetis- 
Querixr.—l, Send to W, J. Lancaster, Colmore Row, Birmingham, for his satalogue of camerss 
think his half-plate Instantograpli would suit you. 2. For baths, etc. consult the >I 
Manual of Photography,” with which any dealer will supply you. 

There are so many cameras at the price you mention that we i ~ 

difficult te se We think a camera of the Kodak or Folding Kodet type would sit | 

for which sor lists issued by the Eastman Co., Oxford Street, Ww. 

1. You ean get ferrotype plates from Mr, Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cros? 

a Tan several thicknesses of blotting-paper, and make the strokes with t!* 

from top to bottom and from side to side ; this will expel all air bubbles. You wil t- 

prints drop off the ferrotyppe plates when dry without being touched. 

Pockut Kopax —Wealways recommend beginners to start (with a stand camera, and therefor © 
the list vou give us wwe recommend Lancaster's Le Merveilleux, but if you wish to bare s 
eihiera vou must decide for yourself between the pocket Kodak, which takes very stall 

whieh takes full quarter-plate size. 

you wish to do can only be done properly by means of a sual + 

jready described in our weekly parts numbered 766-767, for KS 


which has be 
16 and 23, 1893. 


Norurse Aus You (A. ©, = s—Nothing the matter, Ind, Too much flour or cereal foal ==> * 
(W. HL. B.).—Get it from office of “ Feathered World.” or Mr. Upeet 


“Boon on PiGEo: 
L 


Kota (Curious).—What do you want of Kola? Try oatmeal. 


KexrtnG FREE FRC ‘onps (HE. F.).—Easy enough, Wear all wool underclothing ani te? 
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OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY OF .THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By Caprain Cuagies Youne, Author of “Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ The Last of the Vikings,” eto, 


“The frantic race with which he pursued them.’ 


r 


562 
CHAPTER Il. 


[2 next three days were days of misery 

and wretchedness, not only to our two 
young travellers, but to all but the most 
hardened of the passengers on board. The 
weather was simply abominable, the sea ran 
high, and the uproar on deck, the creaking 
of complaining beams and timbers, and the 
sounds of lamentation which issued from the 
various cabins, completed a dismal medley 
which was enough to disgust any landsman 
with seafaring. But on the fourth day they 
ran into Spanish latitudes, the sun appeared, 
the wind and the waves calmed down, and 
the wobegone voyagers began, one by onc, 
to put in an appearance, and show their 
yellow, bilious visages above the companion. 
Among these doleful and dejected ones were 
Frank Hayward and Hal Barker. 

As they emerged on deck, clinging tightly 
to the rail, and staring round with lack-lustre 
eyes at the unfamiliar surroundings, and the 
apparently limitless expanse of undulating 
sea and clear blue sky, they were espied by 
the second officer, who, at the moment, was 
passing that way, and'to whose good oftices 
they had been recommended by a London 
friend. 

“Ha! turned out of your bunks at last?” 
ejaculated this worthy ; “ now you've got rid 
of all your longshore swash, you take my 
advice, and pitch into everything eatable you 
can lay your hands on. That'll make new 
men of you. In another half-hour you'll 
hear the bell for lunch. Till then, get as 
much fresh air as you can swallow; stagger 
up and down for exercise, if you can’t walk 
steady; I’m busy now—see you again soon.” 
And he hurried away. 

The two friends followed his instructions, 
and derived so much benefit therefrom that 
they were able to play a very respectable 
part with knife and fork when the luncheon 
bell rang. The table, though by no means 
crowded, showed a very fair sprinkling of 
seasoned individuals whose appetites, to 
the uninitiated in travelling manners and 
customs, appeared appalling. Enormous 
plates of cold beef disappeared with a rapidity 
which bordered on the marvellous; great 
mounds of curry and rice melted away as 
the morning mist before the ardent rays of 
atropic sun ; pickles, condiments, and sauces 
of variegated and pungent qualities leapt 
down hungry throats; and long draughts of 
beer betokened either a healthy indifferenceto 
“liver,” or a determination to make the most 
of the beverage ere the hot winds and tropical 
climate of the East forbad any further in- 
dulgence. Hayward and Barker, though by 
no means despicable trencher-men on shore, 
were amazed at the, to them, voracity ex- 
hibited at the profusely covered tables of 
the steamship Corunna, and were disposed 
to deny the imputation when their friend the 
second officer assured them that they would 
soon, not only cease to wonder, but them- 
selves emulate these feats of avidity. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Barker, in an 
undertone, indicating a very stout gentleman 
with a broad, rubicund face, which was 
literally shining with moisture, as he 
shovelled huge spoonfuls of hot and highly 
flavoured curry and rice into a capacious 
mouth—“ do you mean to say I. shull ever 
make such a hog of myself as cvr fat friend 
yonder?” 

“Well,” rejoined James (ue second 
officer), “that of course will depend on your- 
self, if you allude to his ‘style.’ But if you 
refer tu the amount of food he is stowing 
away in his hold, I think I can safely answer 
that you will be astounded in a few days at 
the voracity of your own appetite.” 

“Surely not!” ejaculated Hayward, con- 
tempiating the gentleman aforesaid, who, 
with squared elbows, a napkia tacked under 
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his chin, and protruding eyes, was rapidly 
demolishing the heap which had been piled 
up on his plate, glancing round the while in 
search of fresh fields for the exercise of his 
powers. “ What a fit-of indigestion he is 
likely to experienct in an hour or so!” 

“Not a bit of it!” laughed James. “ He'll 
be quite ready for dinner this evening, and 
acquit himself just as valiantly then as 
now.” 

And not only did such prove to be the case, 
bat, as James had predicted, the two friends 
were ere long not far behind in prowess; 
though I must confess their “ style”? was of 
a more refined nature than that of the stout 
gentleman aforesaid. It is really wonderful 
how, at sea, one’s appetite develops itself, 
and how one can eat an amount (without 
detriment to the ‘ interior economy’) which 
& worn-out gourmand would regard with 
envy. The pure air and the life on board 
ship seem conducive to hunger, as any old 
traveller well knows; and the digestiva 
secms willing to accommodate itself freely to 
the demands made upon its powers. 

The steamer swept past Gibraltar by night 
without stopping, and the numberless twink- 
ling lights among the shipping in the har- 
bour. and cn the ‘rock itself, were all they 
could ece denoting life on the huge shapeless 
mass, as it loomed up in the distant obscurity 
of the night and rapidly sank out of sight 
astern. A few days later Malta was reached, 
and here the passengers obtained a chance 
of stretching their limbs on shore for a few 
hours, while the ship went through the un- 
pleasant, but necessary performance of coa!- 
ing. The two young men visited Borg’s for 
cigars, various shops for lace, silver trinkets, 
and such like mementoes, took a peep at the 
Cathedral, and laughed heartily at the 
numerous drawings and paintings in the 
guard-room on the Square — this latter 
being one of the sights of the placa with 
which few folk are acquainted—and then 
hurried on board again ; and in another hour 
the island of the Knights of St. John had 
sunk below the horizon, as the steamer 
stendily ploughed her way through the blue 
waves of the Mediterrancan towards Port 
Said. 

Here they entered the Canal, and in a few 
hours emerged into the Red Sea at Suez, 
and were now fairly in Eastern waters. 

The “ Sinus Arabicus ” (or Red Sea) of the 

ancients was on its best behaviour, and there 
was a slight head-wind. In the hot weather 
it can be very unpleasant indeed ; and, when 
a burning breeze blows from astern in the 
direction the ship is proceeding, the atmo- 
sphere, not only below in the engine-room, 
but even on deck, becomes at times 50 
oppressive and unbearable, that cases have 
been known where a ship has been obliged to 
turn round and steam back against the 
breeze for some hours, so as to obtain a 
slight relief, and to prevent heat apoplexy 
from striking down passengers and crew. 
But, as I have said, this was September and 
the cool season, there was a gentle head-wind, 
and the trip down to Aden was by no means 
unpleasant. 
; Both Hayward and Barker had noticed a 
change, not only in demeanour, but also in 
language, among the passengers after Suez 
had been left behind. Many of the Anglo- 
Indiane, especially the seniors, put on a 
large amount of swagger, and interlarded 
their speech copiously with Hindustani 
phrases. “Lunch” became “tiffin”; the 
subjects of conversation narrowed down to 
nearly one only—‘“ shop’?! And when the 
two friends inquired of the second officer the 
reason of this alteration, he laughed. 

“Why,” said he, “ these old Anglo-Indians 
are now beginning to pick up the high-and- 
mighty sirs and dignity which they were 
obliged to doff when they came into Western 


waters. No Anglo-Indian can assert his 
sanctity of caste, and assume the haughti- 
ness he arrogates to himself in the East, 
when he has once passed Suez, homeward 
bound. People in England laugh at a 
‘Collector,’ who is, in India, such a great 
man, and associate him in their minds with 
a collector of taxes. A ‘commissioner’ tu 
them smacks of Poor Law; but in his own 
sphere he revolves among the most im- 
portant of planets. ‘Caste’ is to the 
ordinary Englishman an empty word. The 
Indian civilian, who towers above other pro- 
fessions in his own clime, in the Points of 
pay and precedence, sinks to a much lower 
status in England when compared with the 
red-coat he looked down upon so super. 
ciliously in the far East. Consequently these 
gentlemen, when they come west of Aden and 
Suez, hush their high-flown talk, drop their 
Hindustani phrases they used to interweave 
so frequently in their conversation, and 
lapse into the ordinary tall-hatted, frock- 
coated Englishman, who, for all one can tell 
from his language and demeanour, has Leen 
in a London office all his life. The military 
men, as a rule, you will notice are just the 
same here as at home—in India as in 
Caneda. And, personally, I think it better 
‘form.’” 

This little explanation considerably en- 
lightened our two young travellers as to the 
cause of the airs and graces assumed by 
several of their fellow-passengers, among 
them the stout gentleman before mentioned, 
who turned out to be one of the same Co: 
lectors Mr. James had spoken of. As, how- 
ever, neither Hayward nor Barker owned hii 
sway, or had letters of introduction to him. 
or, indeed, ever expected to meet him again 
after they had parted company at Bombay: 
and as he had of late mide himself perscn- 
ally obnoxious to both, by his airs of superi- 
ority and loudness of assertion— they did net 
trouble themselves in the least about him. 
and confined their intercourse with him to 
very brief limits. 

Of very different stamp was a young fel’o¥ 
named St. Aubyn, also a civilian, returnirz 
from his first furlough. From almost the 
first he had attracted their attention by his 
quiet, gentlemanly behaviour, and somewhst 
precise, but far from priggish, manner of 
talking. Ere the voyage was half completei 
he had become their confidant, and hai 
already been of use in several ways, as, far 
instance, in correcting their pronunciation is 
Hindustani and Persian, and in impartia: 
various “up-to-date” hints with regard t> 
necessary minutie in travelling and dealing 
with natives. And they were both mach 
delighted when they heard that he expected 
to obtain a Hill appointment, which might 
possibly bring him into their vicinity when 
starting into the wilds on their “ sportis: 
tour.” Should this be the case, he wos! 
evidently be of much assistance to them 
they accepted his proffered aid as freely 
tendered it. 

One evening, a couple of days before tle: 
reached Bombay, all three were  seatei 
together, chatting, when St. Aubyn sad 
“There is something I heard in India a {:« 
years ago, while I was shooting in the Tera. 
which I think I ought to mention to yoo. ss. 
although it may not have the slichies 
bearing on the case. yet it seems to me 
indicate the possibility of a European be:o¢ 
still alive and residing in, what I suppee 
would be called an uncivilised, herms 
fashion, near the locality you wish t 
explore. My o'd shikarri told me one da; 
that he had heard of a strange being vb? 
haunted the recesses of Mount Everest beiz: 
occasionally seen in the jungles and forr:"- 
fringing its ides; but that, owing to be 
apparently fierce and ungovernable batrei 
of any natives whom he perceived, and the 


frantic rage with which he pursued them if 
they approached him, giving vent to fearful 
threats and dire maledictions on the whole 
race, he was looked upon as ‘ possessed '"— 
nad! And that he was accordingly left un- 
nolested, and was strictly shunned by the 
ohabitants of those regions, some of whom 
iad felt the power of his arm, and had barely 
sscaped from his fury with their lives. Now, 
his might be your father, Hayward, although 
t is sad to think of his being in such a con- 
lition. Perhaps the sight of white faces 
night not enrage him to such an extent; 
ind if you should happen to come across 
1im you might touch some chord of memory, 
ind restore him to his senses. It is barely 
rossible it may be he.” 

“T think it extremely likely!” exclaimed 
fayward. “It is the first actual clue we 
tave yet found. But how are we to find the 
‘lace he is said to frequent?” 
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“Well,” answered St. Aubyn, “I tell you 
what Dll do. I'll get hold of my old shikarri 
somehow, and send him to you. I think he 
will be glad to enlist in your service, and he 
ought to be able to guide you in your search. 
But he entertained a holy fear of the ‘ wild 
man,’ as he called him, and would probably 
refuse to do more than indicate the locality.” 

“That ‘will be sufficient for us,” said 
Barker, as Hayward rose, and, overcome 
with emotion at the tale he had heard, leant 
against the bulwarks of the steamer. “ We'll 
follow your advice to the utmost tittle, and, 
please Heaven! we'll find my poor friend’s 
father and restore him to his senses and 
civilication. How fortunate that we met you, 
St. Aubyn!”” 

“, too, am very glad of it. And I will do 
all that is in my power to forward your 
researches. The circumstances of the case 
have strongly and straagely interested me, 
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and will, no doubt, similarly affect others in 
the country who can help you. You had 
better induce Hayward to go below to his 
cabin now, for he will not be fit for the free 
talk of those men I hear coming out of the 
smoking-room. We'll talk further. on the 
subject when he is more composed, to- 
morrow. And now—good night.” 

With a hearty shake of the hand the two 
men parted, and after a short while 
Hayward accompanied Barker to their 
cabin, where he openly, and without any 
false shame, fell on his knees, and thanked 
God for affording him this clue, slender 
though it might be, to his father’s existence. 
Barker watched him with sympathising eyes, 
and presently both sought their couches, more 
elated in spirits concerning the ultimate 
success of their expedition than they had as 
yet permitted themselves to feel. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns," ele., ete. 


[\aunston’s resignation, as might have been 
L expected, gave rise to a considerable 
mount of excitement and conflicting 
pinion. Nearly every boy in the school 
aw clearly that he was both unworthy and 
nfitted to fulfil the duties of a prefect, but 
1e peculiar circumstances under which he 
ad, as “ Rats ” put it, been given “ notice to 
iit,” caused a large number of his school- 
llows to side with him, and condemn the 
stion of the Captain. Only a few of the 
neral public knew exactly what the row 
ad been. The Sixth Form authorities, 
fasing to be catechised, would answer no 
lestions; while the other side took good 
re to spread abroad a very left-handed 
count of the affair. 
The Wraxby match was fresh in every- 
vdy’s mind. 
“Awful hard lines, I call it,’ said the 
icketers—“ he won that game for us; why 
dn’t they let him go on a few days more 
1 the end of theterm ?”” While those young 
ntlemen, of whom a few are to be found in 
ery school, who cherish a strong dislike 
anything in the shape of law and order, 
‘re, of course, loud in their expressions of 
ssatisfaction at the removal of one who 
ways winked at their transgressions. 
At the commencement of the winter 
ssion it soon became evident that seven 
eks of summer holiday had not dispelled 
2 cloud which had overshadowed the close 
the previous term. No sooner had the 
3t excitement of meeting and settling down 
asided a little, than the question of 
urston’s deposal cropped up again, and 
1sed an unusual amount of interest to be 
t by all Ronleigh in the forthcoming 
ctions. 
Every school has its own methods of 
dosing those who are to fill the posts and 
ces in connection with its various institu- 
as, and it will be well to describe, in a few 
rds, how this was done at Ronleigh, in 
er that the reader may follow with 
ater interest the working out of an 
portant event in the history of the Col- 


e. 
Che elections took place twice a year, at 

commencement of the summer and 
iter terms, their chief object being to 
»oint what was known as the Sports 
umittée (who had the management of 
letics and the forthcoming cricket or 
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football season), two librarians, and a keeper 
of the reading room. In addition to this, 
when any of the prefects left, fresh ones 
were chosen in their places. Only members 
of the Sixth Form were eligible for this 
office, which was not conferred before tho 
choice of the boys had been confirmed by the 
sanction of the headmaster, and was under- 
stood to last for the remainder of the 
recipient’s school life. 

On the second or third morning of the 
terra, a paper was posted up on the notice 
board in the big schoolroom, announcing the 
fact that the elections would take place two 
days later, and mentioning exactly what 
each voter was required to do. Every boy 
who had been two terms at the school 
received a voting paper, which he filled up at 
his leisure and handed over to the returning 
officers at a special assembly called for the 
purpose. 

At the commencement of this particular 
winter term the school re-assembled on a 
Tuesday, and on Thursday notice was given 
that the elections would take place on the 
following Saturday afternoon. 

According to the usual custom, when fresh 
prefects were to be chosen, the names of all 
the Sixth Form boys who were not already 
holding that office were mentioned on the 
notice, to show who were eligible for the 
position. Thurston's name did not appear 
on the list; some one added it in pencil, 
another hand crossed it out, and an hour or 
two later it was added again, this time in red 
ink. 

This simple action seemed the signal fora 
general agitation on Thurston’s behalf. His 
friends throughout the school openly pro- 
claimed their intention of voting for him, 
and exhorted others to do the same. Almost 
to a man the Sixth and Remove sided with 
the Captain, but Hawley and Gull in the 
Fifth, Thurston and Mouler in the Upper 
Fourth, and other fellows in the Lower Forms 
made up their minds to secure Thurston's 
return, and set to work to carry out 
their project with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause, 

Two fresh prefects were required, and the 
friends of law and order were unanimous ir 
naming Fielding and Parkes as the most 
suitable candidates to fill the vacancies. 
Rival posters appeared on the double doors 
leading to the playground : 


i 
Rememper THE Wraxpy Match 


AND 


VorTE For THURSTON. 


Puivmup ror PARKES 
AND HAVE A 


Proper PrRerect. 


though this method of carrying on the 
campaign was soon brought into disrepute, 
owing to the fact that certain juveniles, 
seeing in this new idea of bill-posting a fresh 
field for practical joking, began to adorn the 
walls of the “ grub-room,” and other spaces 
which did not often come under the eye of a 
master, with placards exhibiting inscriptions 
which had no bearing on the elections; 
such irrelevantremarks as —‘‘ Snooks II. wants 
kicking!” or, “ Lost! My wits. (Signed) 
B. Bross,” being calculated to occasion 
a considerable amount of strife and bad 
blood without serving any useful purpose. 

The Lower School was in a fever heat of 
excitement, and it is quite possible that the 
little pleasantries which have just been 
alluded to were occasioned by difference of 
Opinion on the one absorbing topic of the 
day. The close of the previous holidays had 
witnessed a general parliamentary election, 
and with the details of contests which had 
taken place in their native towns vividly 
impressed upon their minds, the younger 
boys, from the Lower Fourth downwards, 
threw themselves into the present conflict 
with an amount of energy and spirit which 
was not to be found in the more sober and 
deliberate action of their seniors. 

The greater number of the old “Happy 
Family” had now been removed into the 
Lower Fourth, and this Form in particular 
was rent witk opposing views, and shaken 
with continued outbursts of hostility between 
the rival factions. The Triple Alliance were 
loyal to the old régime, and were supported 
by “ Rate” Carton, and several of their old 
friends, 
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“Acton saved us from getting 
@ row after that ‘Coffee Mill’ business,” 
remarked Diggory. 

“Rowland gave Noaks a dressing down 
when he hit me in the mouth,” said Jack 
Vance. y 

“And old Ally boxed Mouler’s ears when 
they made me upset that paint,” added 
Mugford. 

“Rats " declared that he meant to conduct 
what he called a “ house-to-house visitation,” 
and accordingly, beginning at the bottom of 
.the Form, the first person he called upon 
-was Grundy, a great lout of sixteen, who 
had been at the tail end of the Lower Fourth 
“for the last twelve months. As it happened, 
Grundy was a strong partisan of the opposite 
side, and not only refused to vote for Parkes, 
. but, seizing hold of the unfortunate canvasser, 
proceeded to twist his arms and pinch his 
ears for daring to oppose the election of 
Thurston. 

Fletcher ‘tr., whose sympathies, as might 
have been expected, were with his brother's 
chum, organised open-air meetings in one 
corner of the field, where the big cricket 
roller could be used as a platform; but here 
again the love of larking which is so charac- 
teristic of the lawless small boy came into 
evidence, and with that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, friend and foe 
alike joined in the spree of interrupting the 
proceedings. Just when the orator had 
reached the most important point in his 
harangue, and was pouring forth a torrent 
of impassioned eloquence, the platform would 
begin to move, or the audience would insist 
on turning the gathering into an imaginary 
“scrum,” and almost crushing the life out of 
those who happened to be in the middle of 
the crowd. 

Poor Bibbs especially became a target for 
the humour of the electors. According to 
Fletcher’s instructions, he had written out a 
speech and learnt it by heart, but though 
he was being continually called upon to 
deliver it, he never got beyond the opening 
“Ahem! Gentlemen,” before a sudden 
movement of the platform precipitated him 
into the arms of his irreverent hearers, or a 
shout of “Play up at the cocoanuts!” 
followed by a shower of acorns, bits of stick, 
and pieces of turf, caused him to jump down 
and hastily seek shelter behind the roller. 

For two days, especially in the Lower 
School, the excitement continued to steadily 
increase, and small boys, being seized in out- 
of-the-way corners, were made to assert at 
one time that they would vote for Thurston, 
and at another that they would vote for 
Parkes or Fielding, and so, in order to escape 
with a whole skin, were forced to commit 
perjury at least a dozen times between the 
hours of breakfast and tea. 

One incident, which, as far as the Lower 
Fourth was concerned, tended considerably to 
embitter the contest, is worthy of record as a 
notable feature of this memorable campaign. 

The occupants of dormitory No. 13 were 
rabid Thurstonians ; dormitory No. 14, on the 
other hand, in which slept the Triple 
Alliance--Maxton, ‘ Rats,” and Carton — 
were to a man supporters of Parkes and 
Fielding. On Friday evening the two doors, 
which were exactly opposite to each other, 
being left open, the process of undressing 
was enlivened by a continual fire of abuse 
and. insulting remarks, which might have 
led to a regular scrimmage between the two 
parties if the presence of the prefect, patrol- 
ling the passage, had not prevented cither 
side from advancing beyond the threshold of 
their own doorway. a 

* I wouldn’t vote for a chap like Thurston, 
who goes boozing in a common pub. like tho 
‘Black Swan,’’’ cried “ Rats,” “ but that’s 
just tho sort of man for you; you're-a cheap 
‘4, the whole erew of you!” > 
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“Look here, young ‘Rats,’” retorted 
Fletcher junior from the opposite room, 
wandering rather wide of the subject in 
hand. ‘ Why don't you write home and ask 
your people to buy you a new pair of braces, 
instead of mending those old ones up with 
string? You look just like a young street 
Arab, and that’s about what you are!” 

“Don’t you fellows talk about broken 
braces, and looking like street Arabs,” cried 
Diggory, “ when only yesterday old Greyling 
sent Stokes out of class and told him to go 
down in the lavatory and wash his face; 
that’s a sample of you Thurstonians ! "’ 

“Look here!” shouted the boy alluded to, 
springing out of bed, and appearing in his 
nightshirt at the opposite end of the dor- 
mitory. “ You know very well that Grundy 
flipped a pen full of ink over me, and that 
was why I had to go out and wash my 
face.” 

“T know you looked altogether a different 
fellow when you came back,’ retorted Jack 
Vance. “I hardly knew you!” 

There was a momentary pause in the dis- 
cussion, and Bibbs, thinking this a suitable 
opportunity for the delivery of his speech, 
stepped forward and took up his stand in the 
doorway. Hardly, however, had he pro- 
nounced the opening “ Ahem! Gentlemen,” 
when a cake of soap, flung by Maxton, struck 
him a violent blow in the pit of the stomach, 
and he was still rolling and groaning on his 
bed in the throes of recovering his lost wind 
when the prefect arrived to turn out the 
light. 

The occupants of the two dormitories lay 
down, but not to sleep. 

“You mark my word,” said Diggory ; “ as 
soon as the prefects have gone down to supper 
those chaps from over the way ’ll come 
across and pay us out for throwing that soap. 
We'd better put a chair against the door.” 

“Look here!’ remarked Fletcher junior 
to his room-mates. “I shouldn't be at all 
surprised if Maxton and those other fellows 
in No. 14 don’t come over and try to rag us; 
let’s lie awake a bit and listen.” 

For half an hb ur all was quiet and still, 
and the watchers in No. 14 were turning 
over and preparing to go to sleep, when 
“ Rats" started up, exclaiming in a whisper, 
“They're coming! I heard some one in the 
passage. There ’tis again! Jump up, you 
chaps, and let’s make a sortie.” 

Now, strange to say, an exactly similar 
alarm had just been given by Fletcher 
junior in No. 13, and the reasun was simply 
as follows. Mr. Greyling, the master of the 
Lower Fourth, in walking towards his 
bedroom in slippered feet, was seized with 
a sneezing fit, and halting just outside the 
two dormitories, gave vent to his feelings 
with aloud ef-chow ! After amoment’s paiise 
he sneezed again, and had hardly done so 
before both doors were suddenly flung open, 
and, with a cry of “Ah, you sneaks!” and 
another of “Come on, you blackguards!" a 
crowd of white-robed figures rushed out, 
brandishing pillows and startling Mr. Grey- 
ling to such a degree that he exclaimed 
“Great Scott!” and dropped his candle. 

What followed is too sad to be related in 
detail. Mr. Greyling scattered largess in 
the shape of lines among the crowd, and 
the next day the occupants of the two 
dormitories went about thirsting for each 
other’s blood. 

On Saturday, just before morning school, 
the voting papers were collected, and directly 
after dinner the boys assembled to hear the 
result of the poll. According to the usual 
custom, no masicrs were present. Alingford 
presided, and the excitement was intense. 

A bush of expectation fell on the crowded 
room as the Captain mounted the platform 
on which stood the hcadmaster’s desk. Up 
to the present time elections at Konleigh 


had been little more than a matter of form, 
but on this occasion everyone felt that some- 
thing more was -at stake than the mere dis- 
tribution of the school offices. 

“Gentlemen, the business of this meeting, 
a8 you are very well aware, is to announce 
the result of the elections.” ‘ 

“The following,” continued Alingford. 
teferring to the paper which he held in bi: 
hand, “ have been chosen to act as the sports 
committee: Myself chairman, Oaks, Acton, 
Rowland, Parkes, Redfern, and Hoyle. 

“ The two former librarians, Clarkson and 
Lang, have been re-elected. 

“ Dale, who for some time past held the 
position of keeper of the reading-room, 
having left, the choice of a successor has 
fallen between Lucas and Ferris, who, 
singularly enough, both received the same 
number of votes. Each of these gentlemen 
being equally ready to withdraw in the other's 
favour, I exercised my prerogative as Captain 
of the school, and gave the casting vote in 
favour of Lucas.” 

At this there was a slight murmur amonz 
the audience, though whether of dissent cr 
approval it was impossible to tell. The 
interruption was only momentary, for every 
one was too much interested in the next 
announcement to care much what became ct 
the post of keeper of the reading-room. 

“As you all know, two vacancies have 
occurred among the prefects, to fill which 
the following gentlemen have been chosen. 
and their election duly sanctioned by th: 
headmaster: Parkes and Fielding.” 

The words had hardly passed the speaker's 
lips when the whole room was in an uproar; 
cheers, howls, whistling, and the stamping 
of feet filled the air with an indescribable 
din; members of the Lower Fourth fought 
each other across the desks, and it was som 
minutes before Alingford could obtain a suf- 
ficient amount of silence to enable him to 
finish his speech. 

“This,” he said, in conclusion, “is th 
result of the present election. I believe 
there has been some little difference of 
opinion among you, especially in regard t 
the selection of the two fresh prefects ; there 
are so many worthy fellows in the Sixth ths: 
one can hardly wonder at your finding som 
difficulty in making your choice. One thing 
is certain—namely, that the two gentlemer 
who have been elected to what is, and alway: 
has been, a very honourable position at Ron- 
leigh, are eminently fitted for the work. The 
duties of a prefect are often difficult, and th: 
reverse of pleisant, but I think you will agra 
with me when I say that, in any large schoo! 
it is eminently satisfactory to find that s 
certain amount of the government and di: 
cipline can be entrusted to the boys them 
selves, and I feel sure that you will git: 
Parkes and Fielding the same willing suppo" 
as you have always accorded to myself ani 
the other prefects."” 

As the Captain finished speaking, Hawley. 
Gull, Noaks, and several other boys spracé 
to their feet, their appearance being the 
signal for a fresh outburst of cheers at: 
groans. Young “ Rats”’ commenced to hi 
like a small steam-engine, while Gruzi: 
made frantic but futile attempts to rea:? 
over from the desk behind and smite b:> 
on the head with a French dictionary. 

“If anyone wishes to speak,’ said th: 
chairman, “he is at liberty to do so; bz: 
of cours , we can’t have more than one at 4 
time.” 

With the exception of Hawley, those «< 
had risen sat down again. 

“I want to ask,” said the former, * *b:: 
were the numbers in the voting for t 
prefects ?”” 

, “ Parkes received 56 votes, and Field: 
8.” 
- (Did Thuryton receive any votes? '' 


“ Yes,” 5 = 

“How many?’ 

“ That,” returned the Captain, “ is a ques- 
tion which, for certain reasons, I think it 
would be best not to answer.” 

“ [,think,” interrupted Gull, rising to his 
feet, amid a murmur of excitement, ‘“ that 
we have a perfect right to insist on the 
figures being made public; everything in 
connection with these elections ought to be 
fair and open.” 

“T don’t think,” answered Alingford 
quietly, “that anyone has ever had reason to 
accuse me of being unfair in any of my deal- 
ings; it is exactly because I think it would 
be hardly fair to Thurston himself that I pro- 
pose not to publish the number of votes 

. awarded to unsuccessful candidates.” 

The subject of this remark sat in the front 
row but one, lolling back against the desk 
behind, with his hands in 
his pockets, and a sneering 

‘gmile on his lips. 

“TJ don’t care what you 
do,”’ he exclaimed, with a 
short laugh. “I can guess 
pretty well what’s coming.” 

“There!” cried Gull; 
“you hear what Thurston 
says. .Now let’s have the 
figures.” 

“Very well,” answered 
the Captain. “If you insist, 
you shall have them. The 
number of votes for Thurs- 
ton was 61.” 

“Then, if he got more 
votes than either Parkes or 


Fielding, why isn’t he 
elected?” 
“Because the Doctor 


would not sanction it; the 
names have to be submitted 
to him for approval, and he 
appointed Parkes and 
Fielding.” 

“ Did you try to influence 
him to overlook Thurston?” 
demanded Gull angrily. 
But an immediate outburst 
of such cries as ‘‘ Shame!” 
“Shut up!” and “Sit 
down !” showed the speaker 
he had gone too far, and 
rendered it unnecessary for 
Alingford to reply to the 
question. 

“I think,” said Fletcher 
senior, rising to his fect, 
when this interruption had 
ceased, and looking round 
with a foxy smile on his 
face, “that with all due 
‘respect to the gentlemen 
who have been elected as 
prefects, it is a great pity 
that the Doctor should not 
have consented to confirm 
the choice of the school, and 
reappoint Thurston. I think 
if the matter were laid be- 
fore him in a proper light 
he might be induced to re- 
consider his decision.” 

“Well, will you go and 
see him about it yourself?” 
asked Alingford, with a 
slight sneer. 

‘No, of course I shouldn't 
go alone,” returned Flet- 
cher. “I think it’s a matter 
that should be taken up 
by the whole school.” 

There was a moment's 
lull in the proceedings, 
broken only by a confused 
murmur of voices; then 
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The football’ ” 


Acton jumped to his feet. 
Captain was popular with everybody, and the 
sight of his jovial face and sturdy figure was 
greeted with a burst of cheers. . 

- “Took here, you fellows,’ he began. “I’m 
no speaker, but I can say enough to serve 
the purpose. I think we are very much 
indebted to our Captain, not only for presiding 
over this meeting, but for what he has done 
and is always doing for the good of the school. 
I remember Ronleizh when it wasn't such a 
decent place as it is to-day. A lot of things 
went on here when I was a kid that wouldn't 
be put up with now, and I don’t think the 
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school ever played such good games of cricket 
and football as we see at the present time. 
A lot of this, you may take my word for it, 
is due to our Captain, and I think we can’t 
show our appreciation of his work in a better 
way than by giving him three cheers. Now, 
then, take the time from me. Three cheers 
for Alingford. Hie! Hie! Hurraan!” ” 

The big assembly shouted till the roof 
rang and the windows rattled, and the meet- 
ing slowly dispersed, a feeble attempt to 
raise three cheers for Thurston being met 
with as many groans as plaudits. 

(To he continued.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


Gres did not immediately return to his 

little chamber sarcastically named by 
Sam —" my lady’s badoir.”” He lingered near 
the house for a time, and finally leant against 
the kitchen window in motionless silence. 
So still was he that to all appearances he 
might have been a Icg of wood. The window 
was a little open as usual, and he could 
therefore hear with ease all the party said 
as they sat at supper. 

After some general talk about the un- 
fortunate Rodgers, Pierre turned to Caryll: 

“You see, friend,” he said with the 
customary Western familiarity —‘ you see, I 
did not want to have any words about Eagle 
Feather and this business before that boy, 
‘but I must warn you of what you don’t 
know. You took that boy out of the hand: 
of his tribe—and, mind you, I have nothing 
to say against that. It was a plucky thing 
to do, and the right thing; I admire you for 
it. All the prairie knows of that job; but 
he is the son of Eagle Feather, the man I’m 
after!” 

“Oh, that explains fully a heap,” ex- 
claimed Bertie, whose generous feelir.gs in- 
stantly went out to the boy. “Think how 
he must feel, knowing his father a murderer 
and you hunting him, too!” 

“He must not know.” 

“But he does, for I saw no reason for 
holding my tongue, and I told both Jim and 
Sequa what had happened.” 

“ That was a blunder. However, we must 
keep an eye on him to-night.” 

“Why should you suppose he would 
betray you anyhow ?”’ said Jim a little hotly. 
“He put us on the track of the lost horses, 
and he must have known then that it was 
Eagle Feather who had them. He is de- 
voted to Mr. Caryll besides, and frightened to 
death of his own people.” 

“Frightened he may be, but the Indians 
are staunch to each other, and there’s a lot 
of affection in them, too. Besides, he 
might think this a good chance to get 
into their good graces again, if he could warn 
the Chiet that I am not far off,” said 
Pierre. 

“He'd do it for the mere love of circum- 
venting you,” said Sam. 

_ ‘Perhaps any of us would be inclined to 
give Eagle Feather a belping hand, too, if he 
were our father,” Bertie rejoined. “I am 
going to help you to secure this murderer, 
Pierre ; but all the same I have some sym- 
pathy with him. Rodgers was hasty and, I 

lieve, unjust, and you know an Indian 
can’t change his nature. What can the poor 
wretches do but seek secret revenge for open, 
high-handed injustice? If you were in 
Sequa’s place, would you not help your father 
to escape from the degrading death which 
awaits Eagle Feather?” 

* Just so, boss,’ said Sam, nodding. 

,_ “All the same,” added Pierre, ‘ we are not 
in the boy’s shoes, and we don’t mean to let 
him give the old buck a hint. So, Sam, if 
there's a way of locking that boudoir door 
without making a fuss, you’d better do it. I 
Appreciate Mr. Caryll’s sentiments. They 
do for the Old Country. But I have some old 
Scores as well as this new job to settle with 
Eagle Feather. There’s trouble brewing 
among the Redskins at present, I happen to 
know, and we’ve got to nip them in the bud 
and show them plainly that we'll stand no 
nonsense. I shall take Eagle Feather this 
time, living or dead.” 

“ Might save trouble,” remarked Sam, with 

areless contempt which Americans show 
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CHAPTER XV.—ON THE SCENT. 


in dealings with coloured people—“ might 
save trouble to send a bullet after him if he 
inclines to use his legs more than you con- 
sider necessary.” 

“He’s got to die somehow—hanging or 
shooting—not much to choose between.” 

“He has to be tricd and found guilty first,” 
Caryll exclaimed. 

“ And he has to be caught,”’ added Jim. 

“All true, for you, friends. Sam, you 
might go and see to that boudoir.” 

The motionless figure by the window 
moved stealthily away, and when Sam 
reached the stable Sequa was lying on his 
bed apparently asleep. 

“ Just come to see if all's snug,” said Sam, 
swinging the lantern in front of the boy, who 
opened his eyes and flashed an angry look on 
the intruder. 

Tha Yankee’s conscience was not a tender 
one, and his sense of truth did not object to 
a mild equivocation when he thought such a 
thing necessary. 

“T don’t tell lies on principle,” he would 
sty, “ but I don’t mind leading a body off 
the scent if necessity calls for a circumlocu- 
tion of words that mayn’t be exactly square, 
but fit ti: occasion.” 

‘fne present was such an occasion in Sam's 
mind, so he added : 

“You lads are careless with matches, and 
I wants no conflagrations among the hay 
and hosses.”” So talking, he blundered down 
the ladder again, but, stumbling at the 
lower step over a moving obstruction, he fell 
to the ground, extinguishing the lantern in 
his fall, and evoking from the obstruction 
which caused it a loud yelp. 

“It’s you, you varmint of a varmint!"” 
cried Sam, picking himself up, and giving 
the Indian dog a kick which sent it howling 
out into the night, startling the horses, who 
began to stamp and jerk at their halters with 


fright. 

Dandy! Easy, good horses! 
*Nough to scare any decent beast, I'll allow,” 
the Yankee went on, as he stepped from 
stall to stall and made sure none of the 
creatures had broken loose. It was dark, 
but Sam knew his way about the stable, and 
did not think it worth while to relight the 
lantern. When his back was to the ladder 
and the door, o figure, that might have been 
a shadow, so noiseless and vague it was, 
glided down the steps and passed out of the 
stable, and Sam, quite unconscious of such 
an apparition, picked up his lantern and 
locked the door, leaving the key in the 
lock. 

“He's safe till daylight, anyway,” he 
muttered. “I defy even an Indian to squeeze 
himself out of the peep-hole above.” 

“Nothing like taking precautions,” said 
Pierre, when Sam returned to report the 
stable door locked, and the window of 
Sequa’s loft, a square of glass not more than 
a foot across, hermetically sealed with putty 
to the roof. : 

“ What was all the noise?” asked Jim. 

“Nitchie dog came back and sneaking to 
find his master. I dropped on him rather 
more abruptly than pleasantly—gets in my 
way—brutes do.” 

“Well, Mr. Caryll,” said Pierre, “ perhaps 
you'll let me turn in now, and may I call 
you at daybreak?” 

“Tl call you,” replied his host, smiling. 

“Guess I'll call the pair of you,” said 
Sam, as he led the way to his own room, 
which the Scout was to share. 

Caryll sat quite silent for a little time 

~ 


after they left, but at last he turned to Jim 
and remarked in a whisper: 

“ Jim, boy, I don’t like this kind of thing 
at all; I wish we had never got mixed up in 
it. It is hateful work to hunt a man under 
any circumstances ; but wl e1 one feels—as~ 
I do about this Chief—that he has been 
hardly used in some ways, it becomes a very 
distasteful task indeed.” 

“I don’t believe the Soout will catch 
him,” replied Jim, whose hopeful youth and 
inexperience vaulted over whatever they 
pleased. “Long before morning Eagle 
Feather will be hid away in the Blue Hills, 
or beyond Silver Lake. Think how fast an 
Indian goes, and he will have twelve hours’ 
start, for you may be sure he wouldn't stay 
long in the ravine after Sam had spotted 
him.” 

“IT shall have to talk seriously to San 
about the boy one of these days,” Carll 
resumed. “I am perfectly sure Sequs is 
to be trusted, and the way I treat him is 
evidently bringing him round to our ideas; 
but every now and then down comes oli 
Sam with some suspicious twaddle, and the 
dalf-smothered savage leaps to Sequa's eye 
again. I'll just tell Sam, plain and fiat, thst 
he must drop it, or clear out.”” 

“He doesn’t mean half he says; it’s s 
way he’s got, and he'll drop it if you mak: 
him see you don’t like it.” 

“Tam not so sure of that; Sam's a bit 
stiff, and I am afraid it will take more thao 
a lecture from me to break down his 
prejudice against those poor Redskins.” 

After a little more whispered talk the 
couple went to their room, and in a few 
minutes all were asleep, and the house s¢ 
quiet as only such lonely dwellings cz 
be. 


When Sequa stole from the stable, leaving 
Sam to believe that he was safely locked in- 
side, he ran with noiseless speed to a shed 
where vehicles, harness, and tools were kept, 
and creeping behind some of these lay down 
to think. His dog followed stealthily to find 
a place beside him, and Sequa was glad o! 
the companionship. 

Dropping his head on the dog, he said to 
himself; 

“What can Sequa do? Him Eagle Feather 
papoose, Eagle Feather no steal, but Eagie 
Feather kill if made angry. Can Sequa help 
Eagle Feather? "’ 

Then, clenching his hands fiercely, be 
muttered : 

“Sam have forked tongue, Sam lie and 
shut door, but he no shut in Sequa. Pierre 
bad man, forget him mother, take whix 
man’s money, go hunt mother’s people. 
Pierre follow hard on Eagle Father, kill him? 
Ah, no! Grea; Spirit love white men and red 
men. He no let Sequa’s father die shameful 
death. All is dark to Sequa; he have onir 
one friend, brave white man who loves Sequs, 
say he help Eagle Feather if he be Sequs 
Brave white man never say wrong. Sequs 
will help his father, and the Good Spirit wh 
loves Sequa will not be angry.” 

Poor Sequa’s religion was as yet @ very in 
perfect one, and when he had determined » 
prevent the long arm of justice from reachio: 
his father, he did not stop to question whether 
the means he meant to use were right « 
wrong. He was actuated by the unselis 
motive of saving his parent at all risks & 
himself. When we elect to bear the burde: 
of another's sin upon our shoulders, we may | 
be acting from very noble motives, but, mor 
often than not,.ip warding off from the sinner | 


a just punishment we are hindering the 
means of his soul’s salvation. 

What Sequa had learned of the higher 
truths of Divine wisdom had been received 
through the missionary who once a year 
visited the locality where Sequa’s tribe was 
usually camped; but this man with good 
intentions was neither well educated nor 
much acquainted with the workingsof Indian 
character, therefore the boy had received the 
Light “ through a glass darkly.” 

It was from Bertie Caryll that his best in- 
struction had come, and he had grasped 
firmly and plainly the fact that self-sacrifice 
is the root of all noble impulse, and returning 
good for evil is the fruit. 

“ Sequa may lose his one friend if he hinder 
Pierre, the braves will spit on Sequa if he 
come into their camp. ButSequa must save 
mele Feather from the dishonour of a dog’s 

leath.”” 


HOW I RAN AWAY IN ACTION. 


Nowanps the close of the year 1848 I was 
serving Her Gracious Majesty, as a lowly 
aubaltern, in one of the very hottest corners 
of her vast and ever-increasing Empire— 
namely, Upper Sindh, about twenty miles from 
the banks of the Indus, when, at short notice, 
my Regiment was ordered to join the column 
proceeding to reinforce the Bengal army 
before the walls of Mooltan. 

Moolraj, after murdering our two envoys 
‘Anderson and Vans Agnew, had broken out 
into open rebellion, and shut himeelf up with 
a formidable body of Sikhs in that fortress, 
thinking to set us at naugkt, and establish 
himself in the Punjab for ever and a day. 

He had had, too, for some months past, a 
pretty easy time of it, sallying out and harass- 
ing our troops much at his own will and 
pleasure. But when our Bombay Column, 
consisting of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
after a rather tedious march, appeared on the 
scene, all fit and ready, matters assumed a 
different aspect. 

The very first day that the combined forces 
advanced against them the Sikhs were driven 
completely out of the suburbs into the fort 
and town; and they never emerged again till 
their final surrender. 

Both fort and town were walled and 

defended with cannon—ably defended too. 
The latter was carried by assault ; and after 
_resisting gallantly, till the walls of the former 
had well-nigh been battered about their ears 
and their magazine blown up, the sturdy Sikhs 
thought it was time to yield. 

I remember well the day that we were all 
under arms at the foot of the outer wall (there 
were three walls) of the stronghold, waiting 
Moolraj’s pleasure, and not knowing whether 
instead of meek submission he might not take 
advantage of our position and pepper us from 
the walls. He evidently thought, however, 
that discretion was the better part of valour, 
for he accepted the terms offered—an un- 
conditional surrender—and his whole force 
marched out and threw down their arms. 

In the above short account of the siege and 
its result, I have anticipated, by several weeks, 
the incident I have to tell about; so I must 

back to the close of the first day’s 
advance. After a hard day's fighting wa 
jhad succeeded, as I have related, in driving 
the Sikhs within their defences, and, as it was 
our business to keep them there, pickets were 
sted at intervals round the walls. 
found myself, towards evening, with 
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He revolved every circumstance in his 
mind, always keeping foremost the thought, 
“Sequa must save his father’; and lying 
there patiently waiting till the lights in the 
house were out, and silence told him that all 
were asleep, the boy fortified his intention 
with a queer mixture of Indian and Christian 
codes of honour and morality. 

When all was still he crept from his hiding- 
place to a neighbouring thicket, but unfor- 
tunately his foot stepped on a branch of dead 
wood, which broke under his weight with a 
slight cracking sound that warned Chum, who 
immediately began to bark and grow! angrily. 

Sequa’s heart began to throb wildly, and 
his limbs to shake, for it seemed as though 
his discovery was certain. He looked eagerly 
through the trees and saw a light appear at 
Sam’s window. The sash was thrown open, 
and he could hear Pierre say, “ Something's 
amiss, surely.” y 

(To be continued.) 
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By Coronet Mason. 


S—., my fellow subaltern, and the men of 
our Company, occupying an old half-ruined 
mosque, with a belt of small trees and bushes 
round it, at about three hundred yards from 
the fort wall. This was to be our shelter for 
the night, and matters were not looking very 
bright. 

We had lost the leadership of our Captain 
early in the advance, he having been shot 
through the arm while we were engaged in 
the suburbs. The Sikhs fought stubbornly 
at this part, holding their ground most 
tenaciously, till driven out and dislodged, 
house by house, and street by street. ' 

The enemy kept up a pretty smart fire on 
our little mosque till late on into the night, 
and we were anything but jolly. We had had 
nothing wherewith to satisfy the inner man 
all day, except the sip of coffee and bit of 
bread, anatched just before falling in, a long 
while before daybreak, and there seemed to 
be no prospect of our being relieved till the 
next day. The men managed to get together a 
few sticks for a small fire, and they squatted 
round it chatting and smoking, doing their 
best to keep warm. It seems to bea peculiar 
feature of the Punjab climate that, though 
during the day the sun muy be blazing hot 
and almost unbearable, the nights are often 
bitterly-cold. 

S— and I sat all through the night with 
our backs against the wall, except now and 
then when we took a turn outside in the 
darkness, to see that the sentries were on the 
alert, and that there were no signs of an at- 
tempted surprise of our post. 

The light from our fire had at first attracted 
notice from the fort, and we were greeted with 
ashower of bullets, fortunately without doing 
more harm than to knock a brick from under 
one of the men who had incautiously seated 
himself near an opening in the crumbling walls. 

About daybreak we were startled by hearing 
the tramp of men coming round the outside 
of the mosque, and, peering out, I sawa 
detachment of another corps, evidently not 
knowing where they were, or where to go to. 
It was a relief party, no doubt, and catching 
sight of some of us among the trees they were 
about to fire, when we ordered the bugler to 
sound our Regimental call. They were glad 
enough to find they were among friends, and 
when we had, to the best of our ability, given 
them their bearings, they proceeded on their 
way. They had got almost round between 
us and the enemy, and, but for the dim 
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“ T guess Chum has nosed that Indian dog. 
He is as wise as a Christian man, and likes 
the dog about as well as I like its master, and 
that’s saying very little. Sh! Thought I 
heard the bush stir over there ; maybe it’s a 
coyote.” 

Sequa had moved very slightly, and the 
keen notice of Sam, long trained to listen and 
mark every sound, had instantly detected the 
unnatural rustle of the leaves. 

But fortunately for Sequa, his dog came 
towards him pushing through the bushes, and 
a stick came hurtling through the air from 
Sam’s window, striking the bush and causing 
the dog to leap out and yelp. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Pierre, “it is that 
Indian dog.” 

“The varmint, I'll give him a quieter one 
of these days.” 

Then the window was shut with a bang, 
and Sequa breathed freely once more. 


light of early dawn, would have found them: 
selves in a warm corner. 

It was not till the afternoon of the second 
day that we caught sight of some men with a 
dooly (litter) coming along at a smart trot 
towards our post from the direction of the 
camp. They had been sent with food for us, 
and got safely through, proving most welcome 
to us, of course. 

As soon as our raging appetites had been 
satisfied, we began to wonder a b:t why we 
were not relieved. The bearers of the dooly 
could tell us nothing except the general news 
of the camp, where all was going on well. 

We got rather impatient, and at last I 
went outside the building to reconnoitre, 
thinking the trees would afford me sufficient 
cover; but as I stood looking out, ‘ ping!” 
came a bullet close to my ear, and buried 
itself in the wall behind me. “A very fair 
shot,” thinks I,“‘at that distance,” bat feel- 
ing it not wise to give another chance to so 
skilful a marksman, I retired. 

A few more weary moments of waiting, and 
when we had almost come to the conclusion 
that our relief must have lost its way, we saw 
a party of red-coats coming along at a steady 
march in our direction. 

Now to the rear of our post the ground 
which this party had to traverse was quite 
open, only dotted, here and there, with a few 
small bushes, so that, until they were near 
enough to us to be covered by the mosque 
and trees, the men were exposed to the fire of 
the enemy. The latter, of course, gave them 
& warm reception, and two poor fellows were 
down before the relieving party reached us. 

The instant this party reached cover the 
firing ceased, and all was dead silence. We 
could easily tell the reason of this; the Sikhs 
were waiting simply to give us our turn, in- 
ferring, naturally, that the new arrivals were 
to take our place, and that we should be 
under the necessity of running the gauntlet 
of their fire from the walls. 

So S— and I put our heads together, 
and, calling the men to the rear of the build- 
ing, we bade them,.when they got the word, 
to start fora certain date-palm we pointed 
out to them, standing by itself well out 
of range. We directed them to spread out 
as in skirmishing order, but to make the 
best of their way, and to fall in as soon as 
they reached the tree. 

The enemy>being hemmed within their 
walls, there was, of course, no reason to ex 
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an encoiinter with aiiy of them, 60 that this 
rush or safety, though it might appear some- 
what irregular to a sttict martjrfet, was really 
a sensible and justifiable precaution to take, 
instead of exposing ourselves unnecessarily 
to danger by crossing an open plateau com- 
manded by the enemy’s guns, at a deliberate 


ace. 
. We had evidence enough to show that our 
measure. wag.a wise one; for no sooner had 
we started at the word “ Double!” than the 
Sikhs opened a hot fire upon us. I could see 
the billets striking up the dust about us as 
we, made the best of our way along. 

Tam rather too long in the legs myself to 
make a good runner, so that, ere we had gone 
far, I was, in my elegant fashion, bringing up 
the rear. S——, who could run like a deer 
when he chose, and could easily have out- 
stripped us all, kept alongside of me, and the 
men were in front... ~~ ; 

I was already congratulating myself that 
we were out of range, and that without having 
a single man touched, when I received a 
sudden blow in the back, as if some one had 
struck me with a big stick or a club. I 
stumbled, and was nearly falling headlong to 
the ground ; but I recovered myself with an 
effort. S—— cried out, “What's up, old 
fellow?” | 

“*Oh, I nearly went a header,” said I, and 
he, thinking it was a-stone or an old stump 
Thad stumbled over, made no further remark. 
I fels a bit queer, as-if I had got a lump of 


HERE are numerous well-authenticated in- 
stances of gratitude and affection being 
displayed by lions. One that most school- 
boys are familiar with is that concerning the 
lion which attached itself to Androcles. 
But a story by no means so well known is 
that of a Crusader’s equally strange adven- 
ture with the king of beasts during the time 
of .the First Crusade, against the bitterly 
hated Turk, then, as now, the fanatical and 
cruel enemy of all Christians. 

“B.O.P.” readers will remember well 
enough how this crusade was preached by 
Peter the Hermit in the latter part of the 
eleventh century, in France, to begin with, 
and how the brothers of the ‘Holy Order” 
of Knighthood were the first to respond 
to the great preacher’s eloquent call to 
arms. : 

These knights were already famous as the 
resolute enemies of vice and wickedness in 
high places, the upholders of justice, and 
right; men whose proudest boast was that 
they protected the weak, the itinocent, and 
the virtuous against allkinds of wrong-doers, 
and were ready to stand for their defence, if 
needs be, against a whole world in arms. 

Their well-known banner was a red cross. 
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something or other between my coat and my 
back. But I said nothing till we had marched 
our men to the lines and dismissed them. 

* §$—— and I occupied the same tent. Hé 
was my chum in the Regiment; as good a 
doul, too, as ever breathed, but, alas! not 
here now—the sound of his voice, dear fellow, 
stilled for many c year. 

* As soon a we were alone I stripped off 
iny coat and shirt, and, turning my back to 
S——, I said, “ That’s what I got when I 
stumbled on our way here,” showing hima 
bruise, almost as large as one’s fist, just 
under my left shoulder. 

“ Ah ! you have got a knock,” says he, “ but 
the ‘skin is scarcely broken’; and ‘examining 
my coat, he added, “ Why, the shot must 
have dropped between your coat and your 
body, for here’s where it entered,” showing a 
hole. ‘‘ You’ve had a-narrow escape, I can 
tell you. If you’d been fifty yards nearer the 
man Who fired that shot it would have gone 
clean through you.” Then he said jokingly, 
“ But you won't get blood-money this time, 
my boy.” 

This jocular remark set me thinking, and 
I became, in & moment, grave and silent. 
He soon noticed this, and said sharply, 
“ Why, what's the matter with you; you look 
as glum as a mute at oa funeral? What's 
amiss ?”” 

I went up to him, and said very seriously, 
““T say, old fellow, we've always been good 
‘friends, you know, but I’m going now to ask 


“Their spirit,” says one of their historians, 
“spread rapidly, and the adoration of the 
populace, who almost deified their heroic 


‘defenders, gave both vigour and purity to 


their designs. Every moral virtue became 
a part of knightly honour, and the men 
whose hands were ever ready to draw the 
sword to defend the right were those who 


“by their own conduct set the most brilliant 


example of piety and virtue, courage and 
morality.” 

Amongst the younger of these gallant 
gentlemen was Geoffroy de Ja Tour. He 
had a castle built beside the River Loire, 
where, in 732, the Saracens were repulsed by 
Charles Martel, with great slaughter. It 
reared its massive walls and towers high 
above the rock on which it stood, frowning 
and gloomy enough in its appearance, but 
majestic in its show of strength and power. 
In its chapel he had been admitted to the 
degree of Escuyez (squire), being then in his 
fourteenth year, with all the usual cere- 
monies; and well did he remember the 


* grave and kindly face of the venerable priest 


who blessed him so affectionately as he 
buckled his sword to his side, with many a 
wise injumction as to the cause in which it 


you 4 particular favour. Will you grant 
it?” 

“ All right, old chap, out with it! 
it all about?” 

“ Well, it is that you won’t whisper a werd 
of this to anybody.” 

“ But why not, my dear fellow? Then, 
after a pause, evidently thinking that he had 
caught my meaning, he said, “ Oh, I fancy 1 
see what you're driving at; but, bless your 
heart, you don’t suppose for 4 moment that 
anyone would blame us, or think we had done 
anything questionable in turning our backs 
on the enemy under such circumstances? I 
should like to hear anybody express. a doubt 
of the kind, indeed!" firing up on the instant. 

“Well, no,” said I, “it isn’t that £ fear 
exactly ; but, you know, if the fellows in the 
Regiment got hold of this I should never hear 
the end of it; so you'll promise, won’t you?” 

“ Oh, it’s the chaff you're afraid of, is it?” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Well, you are a sensitive 
bird! But you needn't fear; I'Jl be mum!” 

I thanked him, and then felt more at ease. 

After fomenting the bruise, and tying i: 
round with a bandage and a little simple 
dressing, I felt no further inconvenience 
except from a stiffness in the left arm, which 
wore off in a week or so. 

It was, I believe, an iron ball from a 
“zumbooruk ” or a “ jinjall’” (wall-pieces) 
which had struck me. 

And that's how I ran away in action, and 
what I got by it. 


What's 


(Mustrated by A. J. Watt.) 


should be drawn, and the uses to which i¢ 


‘should be put. : 


In the year 1095 the honour of knighthood 
was in due course conferred upon him. 
That is to say, on one day he was cereméni- 
ously divested of his brown clothes, bathed, 
and retired to bed, to presently arise and put 
on a white tunic as the symbol of purity, 
‘and a sign that he was henceforth Christ's 
soldier, and would devote all his future 
years to the causes of virtue and religion. 
Then, alone in the dimly lighted chapel, he 
had knelt beside his armour, praying, &nd 


‘thinking, and fasting, thinking of his dead 


father in the tomb beside the altar, and of 
the evil beings who were hiding in the black 
shadows, to pounce upon him if his thoughts 
should stray from his sacred duty. 

» Well he wouid remember how the weari- 
ness of the long watch, once ond again. 
nearly overpowered him; how he shivered 
with the cold, and yet felt his heart aglow 
when the first grey beams of the mominz 
began to steal in, and the altar lamp to grow 
more aud more dim as they strengthened 
into sunlight. And then what a glorious 
change when, the aisles, which had been 
80 gloomy ‘and: ghostly, were filled with 


gaily attired friends, relatives,‘ani rejoicing 
companions. Anon, a lock of hair was 
cut off by the priest as a sign that 
henceforth he was to be a servant of God. 
How, for the first time, his complete suit of 
steel armour was now put on. How the 
cross-handle of his sword was to be the 
symbol of a Saviour's suffering and death, 


and its double edge significant of chivalry 
and justice.. How the straightness of his 
spear was the token of truth, and its iron 
head the emblem of power. 

A year had not elapsed before the young 
knight had won honour and dignity. His 
growing strength, his skill in arms, and his 
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superb horsemanship, his stern self-disci- 
pline, and his gentleness and courtesy, were 
everywhere admired. And no sooner was 
the mission of Peter the Hermit made 
known as a field for the fulfilment, on a 
gigantic scale, of knightly vows, than young 
Geoffroy proclaimed himself as one eager to 
carry out “the Will of God,” and to protect 


the persecuted Christians of the East. There 
was doubtless much in all this that we 
nowadays deem mistaken zeal, but in its 
inception the order of knighthood was 
founded ona high ideal. 

It is not my purpose to follow Geoffroy 
through all the hardships and dangers he 
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and his fellows encountered by sea and land, 
but when, at last, they had fought their way 
to within sight of Jerusalem, and saw it 
filling the valley, and rising up to the 
crowning glory of its temple, this long array 
of men and horses, in their heavy gleaming 
armour, and white, red-crossed robes, came, 
as one man, to the halt. And “leaping to 


the ground, the heads of their spears gleam- 
ing above them like clustering stars, they 
all set up a mighty shout, and everyone then 
knelt down, and, with tears sireaming from 
their eyes, thanked God for having brought 
them in their strength.before the walls they 
were ‘so eager to assault. And thus thes 
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wrested the Holy City, “the City of God, 
where the Lord saffered and was buried,” 
from the Saracen, and Godefrey of Bouillon 
became its King. The fall of Antioch was 
soon after in like way accomplished. 

Nov some months after, when the daylight 
was declining, towards evening Geoffroy was 
riding out from the camp, soon after an 
attack upon the Saracens, in which they had 
been defeated and driven off in wild disorder. 
It so happened that he came to the edge of a 
forest, and, with ear and eye on the alert, 
and his hand upon his sword-hilt, rode into 
it. It was difficult to penetrate, being both 
pathless and without a road, but the young 
knight persevered, and presently came to 
an open spot, where he was startled by a 
strange noise made by something or some one 
in great pain and distress. It came from a 
dark thicket, in which he could see strange 
forms in action belonging to some living 
thing or things, he knew not what. 

Dismounting, with a bound, he cautiously 
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advanced with his sword unsheathed. He 
had no personal fear of death, for was not 
God with him? and if some fellow-creature 
needed assistance, was it not a good knight's 
duty to render it? So he pressed on. But 
what was his astonishment to discover that 
these heartrending cries came from no human 
being, but from a lion, about which the folds 
of an énormous serpent were coiled. Obey- 
ing the first impulse of a generous heart, he 
killed the serpent with a single stroke of his 
sword, and then leaped aside to avoid the 
expected attack of the torture-maddened 
beast he had rescued from death. 

For a few seconds the almost breathless 
beast glared at him with gradually opened 
eyes, and then slowly turned towards him, 
advanced, in a half-crouching attitude, to lie 
down before him, licking his feet. When 
he rode away the huge beast followed him 
like a dog, and, to the great terror of the 
sentinels and guards, went with him to his 
tent, took shelter within it, submitted to be 


D™, on board ship are invariably peculiar, 
from the Captain’s dog, who knows 
what is due to his exalted position, to the 
general pet and favourite of the ship’s com- 
pany. Our canine ‘friends on board H.M.S. 
Minotaur are no exception to this rule. 

“ Grouse,” the property of Mr. Ward, one 
of our gunners, is a native of Esquimalt, 
Vancouver Island, and combines all the qua- 
lities of a sporting dog with a genius for 
adapting himself to all the peculiarities of 
life on board a man-o’-war. He was first 
borne in H.M.S. Pheasant, then engaged in 
patrol duty in the Behring Sea. He there 
proved himself an excellent watchdog, always 
giving the alarm on the approach of any 
boats to the ship, especially if they contained 
Indians. 

While at Esquimalt, Grouse and I formed 
the acquaintance of “ Frank,” a dog owned by 
the bluejackets generally, and having his 
home at the canteen on the island. The 
following episode will illustrate the sympathy 
that often exists between canine creatures. 
Grouse was attacked one day by a large 
Russian wolfhound, and finding that he could 
make no headway against his enemy, turned 
tail and trotted away to the canteen, whence 
he presently returned accompanied by Frank. 
The fight was at once resumed; but Frank 
only played the part of second to his friend, 
and stood by looking on, but ready to join 
in the combat if necessary. This time, en- 
Couraged by the presence of his ally, Grouse 
proved a victor. 

If this sympathy extends to a general 
interchange of ideas, Grouse must have many 
an interesting yarn to spin to a chum. He 
‘uight tell how, in company with his master 


chained, and was seen by crowds of laughing 
visitors. During the whole of the time he 
was with the Crusaders the noble beast was 
never absent from his self-chosen lord and 
master, and the utmost confidence was soon 
reposed in its perfect tameness. 

At length the young knight was ready to 
depart, and had determined that his lion 
should return with him to France. But the 
captain of the vessel would not consent to 
the beast being taken on board, nor could 
pleading or bribery induce him to risk the 
ives of any one of his crew or the passengers 
he had with him. The result was that 
when Geoffroy de la Tour was rowed out to 
his ship the beast endeavoured to go with 
him, and, being prevented, began to roar 
hideously. At last he plunged into the 
water and endeavoured to overtake first the 
boat, and then the ship, but his strength being 
soon exhausted, Geoffroy, with tears in his 
eyes, saw the faithful and gratefully affec- 
tionate beast sink, never to rise again. 
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TWO NAVAL DOGS. 


DBAkER, R.N. 


A. 
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on of the ship, he 
peak on I laska Island, hitherto med 
inaccessible ; or he might relate how, on the 
occasion of his journey to England, he gave 
chase to a train on the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway. The cars had been brought to a 
standstill in order to allow the passengers a 
short spell for exercise. (rouge in high glee 
discovered some pools of salt water, and 
having delayed too long over his bath, found 
himself left alone on the praisie. In the 
train he was soon missed, being a general 
favourite, and free of all the cars. A stop 
was made, and a search instituted, which re- 
sulted in poor Grouse being found madly 
careering along the track in the direction in 
which the train had gone. Perhaps it was 
his success on this occasion which made him 
give the like chase to a Great Western train 
which had borne away his master on a 
journey. He seems to have persisted for some 
time in his fruitless but faithful errand, as it 
was not for some hours that he returned home. 

Grouse is a great favourite on board the 
Minotaur, which vessel is now doing duty as 
a huge training-ship at Portland. He is 
devotedly attached to the boys, and regularly 
takes his place with the battalion and 
marches past with it. He also goes through 
a kind of gunnery drill of his own by deftly 
catching a biscuit placed on his nose at the 
word “Stand by! fire!”? accompanied by a 
pull at his tail, which is of the regulation 
length of three inches. When Grouse is 
anxious to go ashore he is in no way discon- 
certed if there happens to be no convenient 
boat. In going ashore or coming aboard he 
takes the water at once and swims to his 
destination. He is perfectly familiar with 
the time table of the Weymouth and Portland 
Railway, and if left at home by his master is 
pretty sure to come on by the next train by 
himself. In fact, there is nothing worth a 
dog’s while to know that is not to be found 
in his calculating brain. 

Our other dog, “Nick,” is a singular 
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creature, an Aberdeen terrier, and empha- 
tically a ward-room dog. He cannot be said 
to have any very great predilection for any 
one in particular, unless it be in the power 
of that somebody to take him ashore, or i. 
give him something to eat, or to serateh his 
back. One characteristic, which he shares ia 
common with all naval humanity, is his un- 
willingness to remain in a ship when it is 
possible to go ashore, and his willingness 
to return thereto when times are hard, and 
it is uncertain where the next meal is to be 
obtained. I am sorry to say that Nick is an 
habitual leave-breaker, and we cannot coerce 
him into better manners by stopping his pay, 
or reducing him to any clasa except that 
which he solely adorns. It is entirely prob- 
lematical whether he will elect to follow 
even his owner, and, if he is bent on going 
on the spree, he is sure to find a way of ac- 
complishing his object. He has a preserve 
of rats ashore at Portland at the shop of a 
worthy grocer, whom he visits when inclized 
for sport, sometimes passing the night there; 
but should he be inclined to go farther atield 
he will go alone to Weymouth, either by road 
or rail. 

He sometimes pays a visit of his own 
accord to some house where he has been 
hospitably entertained, but in the end he 
generally makes for the kitchen of the Victoria 
Hotel, where he will remain for days at a 
time, regarding the fare there provided as 
“the fleshpots of Egypt” in compurison to 
the biscuit provided for him on board. He 
has even travelled as far as Dartmouth; but 
wherever he goes he is sure to turn up again 
in due course, looking for all the world like 
the veriest human rake, worn out with gaiety 
and riotous living, and out of heart with all 
the world. At such times he remains for 
hours in front of the ward-room fire in a 
very languid and irritable condition, scarcely 
able to wag his tail, indifferent to anything 
but the warmth; but/let working hours come 
to|an ‘end, ‘and_lethim once hear the rattle 
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been ordered abroad. Weshall miss him, in 
spite of his cupboard love, for his expressive 
countenance and his quaint ways; and I do 


of teacups at seven-bell tea, or perceive that 
some one is in plain clothes and going ashore, 
and his roving instinct is at once awakened, 


Seo nd: 


Live and let liye.” 


and he will talk, and beg, and lie dead, until 
further orders. 

Poor Nick leaves us in a few days on a 
long journey to Irelani, his owner having 


not feel at all sure that he will not give his 
guardians the slip and appear once more on 
board the Minotaur in preference to settling 
down in the Emerald Isle. 
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ee THE BOY'S OWN DIORAMA. 


By a Drawina-Room Snowman, Author of “ Artificial Fireworks,” etc. 


PART It. 


. 8 is one of the rollers in detail--the the rest. Now taketwo of these circular pieces 
top and bottom should be made of wood. of wood, and in one fix a stout screw or 
The true circle may be got by the aid of French nail, in the centre a screw for pre- 
compasses, and then a keyhole saw will do ference, and then in the second piece of wood 
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fix a stout wire handle; but, before making 
it permanent, get a wooden ball such as is usc 
for the game of rounders, and saw it equally 
in half, the ‘lat side of one section to he 
fixed by brads or glue to the underneath 
wooden part of roller, and then the handie 
driven through its centre and fixed. The 
reason for this is, that as little as possible 
friction should play on the angle pieces that 
support the rollers, which are shown in fig. 2, 
and which can be made of sheet iron or wood. 

Having got so far, we will now complete 
theroller. Get some cardboard—by the way, 
strawboard is the best and the cheapest. 
Having determined the height or length 
your rollers are to be, cut your board that 
length, the width to be the circumference of 
your circular top and bottom. Now mark 
with a pencil and ru'e straight lines down 
the length of board from top to bottom. 
Having done this, then score with a blunt 
knife down these lines, but only so deep that 
the board will bend easily. Now you can place 
them round your circular pieces of wood and 
fix them on with tacks securely. When the 
whole thing is firm, lay an even coating of 
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thin glue all round your strawboard, and 
quickly, before it dries, fix on to it some paper 
all round, or calico, thus ensuring a pretty 
even surface. This is now complete. 

The scenes should be painted with water 
colour, or, better still, distemper, this being 
colour in powder mixed with size and water 
made thin, and used warm; both the size 
and colours are to be obtained from most 
oilshops, and the material best to use can be 
purchased from the draper’s establishment, 
known as anion cloth, or good unbleached 
calico will answer the purpose very well. 

When you have decided on your subject and 
the number of scenes you intend to use in your 
show, then think out how many of these will 
require any after-effect from that first pre- 
sented to the audience ; such, for instance, as 
& quiet and calm scene in summer time, and 
which for some reason you wish to give a 
winter aspect to; or a dreamy hot day in 
some foreign clime, and then, with scarcel 
any warning, a noige as of thunder is heard, 
and the whole landscape is thrown into semi- 
darkness—the buildings wrecked, fire and 
smoke issuing from a volcanic mountain, 
people thrown down, wounded and killed, 
ete. To give such pictures as these, whatever 
their subject-may be: A ship sailing calmly 
on her voyage,.and then}to show her on fire 
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Fig. 4. 


or wrecked, with the lifeboat to the rescue; 
houses in street in daytime, then night with 
one on fire, with engines and firemen ; these, 
and any pictures of this kind you may 
select, must all be treated in the following 
manner (see fig. 4). Here we have an 
Italian view on a bright and sunny day, 
without the least suggestion of the impend- 
ing earthquake ; but suddenly all brightness 
has gone, the mountain is blazing forth 
smoke and lava, buildings are wrecked, 
houses in distance on fire, and people stricken 
to the earth (see fig. 5). Now for this or any 
scene that has a second change it must be 
painted on both sides of the cloth: the front 
would show everything peaceful, lights on in 
front, dark at the back. When ready for the 
second view, a low rumbling sound is heard, 
the lights are shut off in the front and flashed 
on from behind, and a thunder-like noise 
should continue. 

You will understand by this that when the 
lights are shut off in front the picture on 
that side cannot be seen, and the lights being 
exposed behind will show the second picture 
through the cloth. One thing must care- 
fully be attended to. All fixed things as 
buildings, trees, statues, etc., must be exactly 
in the same spot, except where parts of them 
may have toppled over; moving figures as 


persons, animals, etc., of course may have 
their positions varied. 

Having drawn and painted your front view, 
now place a light in front of it, then go behind 
and it will show through, thus making it 
quite easy to trace on the back the objects 
drawn on the front ; by this means you get 
everything in its proper place. The thunder 
and rumbling noise is accomplished by shaking 
a large piece of sheet tin or iron—the larger 
the piece the deeper and stronger the noise. 

Fig. 1 shows daytime on the canal at 
Venice; then we change it to night (fig. 2), 
with moon and reflections from windows on 
the water, etc., and do not forget that the 
colouring for the picture at the back will in 
most cases vary very much from the front, for 
instance, the Venice scene—for the back of it, 
or the night effect, the sky would be a very 
deep blue, the water very much darker with 
light reflections from the windows, and the 
buildings much darker, some of them being 
quite in shadow; the windows, where there 
is supposed to be a light in the building, 
should have very little colour on them, and 
then of a slight yellow tone; but a little 
thought bestowed on the subject before you 
commence it should set you on the ‘right 
track for the colour. 


Now suppose for your last scene you 
desire to have a grand finish—say, for 
example, a naval review with moving ships. 
Choose your background or scene—sea, with 
ships on it, then majestically floating along 
in front of scene and in full view of 
audience, ironclads, torpedo-boats, and any 
shipping you may think proper (see fig. 6). 
This is a back view, quite plain, it being 
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the roller and back of front. The tin handle 
can be turned level with the boat, and then 
turnéd down again. With smaller craft you 
may desire to give a slight rocking motion 
as you move it across. This is easily done 
by rounding the underneath part of 1 (fig. 7). 
The dotted lines shown on these two boats 
are supposed to be the water-line, and 
should be only just below the frame. At 
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length of cloth. I do not bind you to any 
particular size or material or subjects; in 
these please yourself, as you can make a 
show to stand on the table cr large enough 
to fill up one end of your drawin3-room. 

You can paint your pictures on paper if 
you prefer it, but you have not the strength - 
in it, and must be careful of accidents. The 
illustrated papers and books will give you 


unnecessary for any paint or detail to be on 
it, the spectators not seeing this side. Ships 
can be cut from cardboard and quite flat, the 
masts being thin wooden sticks, and the rails 
and rigging of stout thread or thin string. 
‘They are then fixed into a piece of wood, 
M, with a slot in it, into which is fixed with 
nail or screw a tin handle to move it along 
the board G, which corresponds with board 
a in fig. 2, the boats having to go between 


Fig. 8, 


the end of this article you will see how your 
scenes should be painted one into the other 
to avoid a straight perpendicular line between 
each picture, which would be unpleasant. 
Next, on the left, is a fair and sunny land- 
scape just receding from the view of the audi- 
ence and softening itself into a stormy scene, 
this melting into a seascape, and then into a 
desert. Here you have four pictures, and, 
of course, all your scenes will be on one 


[THE END.] 


plenty of subjects to copy from if you require 
them. It may take one, two, or three to 
work the show, and you should have a 
lecturer to describe the scenes and events, 
and, if possible, a little music during the 
progress of the scenes. A very good and inte- 
resting subject, I would suggest, is a tour 
round the world. 

I now leave you to set to work wishing 
you every success, 
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AP forty of the Shoddyville Grammar 
schoolboys, ranging from the juveniles 
of the First Form, who had just come to the 
school, to the more manly fellows of the 
Sixth, who had begun to contemplate donning 
in the near future the toga virilis and the 
academical gown of the Universities, were 
arranged on one side of the square playground. 
In the centre of the square was a little 
shrimp of a lad, not yet in his teens, who 
was playing the part of fox in the fine old 
game of “ Blackthorn.” 

That little shrimp of a lad was your 
obedient and very humble servant, and in a 
modest, quavering treble, I set the game in 
motion by shouting : 

“ DLACKTHORN !"° 


The challenge, for such it was, was taken 
up by the opposing forty, who answered in 
due form and in strict accordance with tho 
ancient ritual of the game, in voices of 
thunder : 


“ BUTTER, EGGS, AND BARLEYCORN.” 


The mention of these estimable com- 
modities was a matter of absolute necessity, 
and though, to the ears of the casual 
inquirer, the phrase might appear meaning- 
less, yet it had its advantages, in that not 
only did the very inanity of it cause a certain 
amount of speculation as to any hidden 
meaning it might have been intended to con- 
vey~and a spirit of inquiry is always to be 


BLACKTHORN. 
By Don Ratpuo, 


Author of “ The Grate Cipher,” “ Nine Men's Morris," ete. ete. 


commended in budding intellects—but it had 
also its uses in that it fulfilled its purpose by 
conforming to the exigencies of rhyme 
necessitated by my first utterance. 

It was now my duty to proceed with the 
iitual, and propound a query: 


“HOW MANY SHEEP HAVE YOU To-Day?” 


To which I received the equivocating and 
unsatisfactory reply : 


“ MORE THAN YOU CAN CATCH AND CARRY 
away 1" 


It will be noticed that the latter part of the 
ritual is very much more lucid and defined 
than the former, it being distinctly laid down 
that not only is it necessary for the fox to 
catch, but also to carry away the sheep. In 
fact, it would seem that the last reply had 
been cautiously framed by the son of some 
eminent bygone attorney, mindful of the 
cepit et asportavit clause of some long- 
forgotten indictment for larceny. 

But “carrying away” after a time evi+ 
dently became obsolete, and a very peculiar 
and nasty custom was substituted, the fox 
having to count ten whilst he held the sheep, 
and complete the capture by an act. of 
expectoration over the head of his prisoner. 
But this custom was not at all to the taste 
of the Shoddyville boys, and it was decided 
that if the fox counted ten and declared the 
sheep his prisoner, it was quite sufficient for 
all practical purposes. . 


Immediately after I received my reply the 
whole body of boys came down on me like a 
torrent. It was my duty to catch as many 
as I could before they reached the other side 
of the playground. The big boys of the 
Sixth walked past me calmly, with a look of 
scorn on their features, I knew it was no 
good trying to tackle them, so I made for 
young Condor, a chum in my own class, and 
gave him a busy time in trying to elude me, 
but he succeeded in doing so at last, and I 
had to satisfy myself with Hebblethwaite 
minor, who, thinking me too occupied in 
chasing young Condor to notice him, was 
quietly sauntering along. Him I collared, 
and succeeded in getting through my formula 
just before he dragged me over the boundary 
line. 

Hebblethwaite minor had now become a 
fox with me, and again the challenge rang 
out; the replies were given, and the rush 
commenced. This time I was more success- 
ful, and before Condor had reached his goal 
Thad tackled and captured him. On look- 
ing round I found that Hebblethwaite minor 
had not been behindhand, but had accounted 
for his brother, Hebblethwaite major. 

But we were all little lads, with little weight 
to speak of, and now I thought that by force 
of numbers we might try to obtain some 
weight from the other side, so I suggested to 
my comrades that we should make a com- 
bined attack on “ Penny.” ‘ 

Of course(“ Penny *\was not his real name, 
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It was a nickname he had acquired when 
reading in the Latin class preparatory to 
construing. I remember the lines ended 
“ Penelope Styx.” Unfortunately, his eyesight 
was not so very good that morning, and he 
inserted the superfluous letter “‘n” between 
the “y” and “x” of Styx. As he read it, it 
seemed that he intended to cast aspersions 
on Penelope’s cleanliness, and the class 
roared with laughter. Ever since that time 
the name given to him by his godfathers and 
odmothers has been forgotten, and he has 
en addressed either by the name of 
“Penny,” short for Penelope, which he takes 
to kindly, or, in the alternative, by the other 
malodorous sobriquet, which he takes to 
very unkindly, and the use of which has 
occasioned several adjournments ‘ behind 
Templar’s,” an adjoining back street, to “have 
it out,’ when black eyes and bleeding noses 
have been the order of the day. 

When our challenge had again been taken 
up, we four foxes made a dead set at 
“Penny.” He was a big heavy fellow, but 
our combined efforts brought him to earth. 
Hebblethwaites minor and major each 
collared an arm, whilst I possessed myself of 
a leg. We fell, a mass of arms and legs, and 
when we rose “ Penny ” was converted from 
asheep into a fox.. Condor, too, had been 
busy, and seeing that his services would not 
be required, he had tackled and made a 
prisoner of “Fatty” Briggs, who would 
without doubt prove an acquisition to the 
weight-carrying department of our side. — 

“Fatty” Briggs, as his name implies, 
rejoiced in an abnormal development of 
adipose tissue. His method of “catching and 
carrying away” his opponents was simple in 
the extreme, but a marvel of efficacy. It 
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(ee my cousin Ernest Rivers was the most delicate- 
looking boy I have ever seen, and yet, except that 
he was very weak and small for his age, there was 
nothing really the matter with him. We were more 
like brothers than cousins, for we had, since the death 
of Ernest's parents, been brought up together, and 
when we were sent to the public school of Cliborcugh 
I wus appointed to protect him. This I thought 
would be no easy task, but when my mother said to 
mie, “ Ernest will need some one to look after him, and 
you must do it, Ralph,” I agreed heartily, for in those 
days I was innocent enongh to think that since I had 
once made forty-two runs in a village cricket match, 
the hoys at Cliborough would only need to be told of 
this exploit to realise my vast importance. Needless 
toxay, I lived.tothink differently. Forty-two runs for 
Poddlecum aguinst Much-Murcott were all very well in 
their way, no doubt, but on the few oconsions I dared, 
to mention my score during the first term at Cliborough, 
1 got kicked for“ putting on side"; generally getting, 
us far as I remember, one kick for each run I had 
made. 

Ernest and 1 were dissimilar in everything except 
surname. He was handsome in a childish way, I was 
what generous critics called good-natured-looking ; he 
was clever, I was stupil; he was weak and Twas 
strong : he seemed to be hopelessly ignorant of how to 
treat other boys, whilst I generally got on all right 
with everybody until I quarrelled with them, which, by 
the way, often occurred very soon. In short, I ured to 
consider myself years older than Ernest, in spite of the 
fact that I knew he was three months older than I. 

The entrance examination to Cliborough was not in 
those days a formidable performance ; and yet easy as 
the questions were, I treated them with so much cour- 
tesy that our house-master, Mr. Waddington, told me 
the day after the “exam.” that I had been pluced in 
the Upper Second Class, and then turning to Ernest he 
said, “ You have done exceedingly well, and will begin 
in the Lower Fourth. The questons set have scarcely 
been sufficiently difficult to really test you, but if you 
work steadily, a brilliant future les before you.” He 
paused for a moment, looking at Ernest, and then 
edded. “ But don’t overwork yourself, my boy, and 
don't forget to play as hard as you work. You will be 
Rivers major, and your cousin Rivers minor.” We then 
left Mr. Waddington, but I felt as if I had received an 
itremediable blow to my self-esteem. What, I asked 
myrelf, was the good of playing games well, of ewim- 
ming and riding well, and even of being able to fight 
well, if Ernest, who did not pretend to such scouma- 
| lichments, was to be called“ major,” while I was té be 
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consisted in his throwing the captured 
person on the ground, and then sitting on him 
whilst the requisite formula was calmly gone 
through. It was a proccss that was never 
known to fail, and was also a convincing 
illustration of the exception to the rule that 
mind dominates matter. For many a Sixth 
Form boy rather than trust himself to the 
tender mercies of “ Fatty ”’ Briggs fell an casy 
prey to some little lad, who had to jump on 
hisshoulders to catch him, andin this position 
horry through his formula as best he could. 

And now a “ rot’ set in amongst the ranks 
of our opponents. After the next rush was 
over I found that “ Fatty ’ had disposed of 
“Fluffy,” whose mud-stained face was alone 
sufficient evidence of the method of his cap- 
ture. “Fluffy” was the nephew of an 
eminent divine, and was so named on account 
of his budding yellow whiskers, which sur- 
rounded his face like the down of a duckling. 
When he stood with his back to the sun he 
seemed to wear a halo. Since then his 
whiskers have grown and become the envy of 
his peers. Ah, Fluffy! Tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis, Asin wig and gown 
thou threadest the mazy pathway of the law, 
endeavouring with silver-tongued eloquenceto 
make his lordship and the gentlemen of the 
jury believe that black is white and blue 
some other colour, dost thou ever bethink 
thee of the day, now long ago, when “ Fatty ” 
Briggs sat upon thy devoted head in the 
muddy ground at Shoddyville? 

At every fresh rush the number of the 
foxes increased, whilst the ranks of our 
opponents became thinner, until at last there 
were only about ten sheep left. But these 
were the athletes of the school, and although 
we were in numbers three to one, we knew 
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LITTLE PLAN, 


By C. T. Sarr. 


known as “minor.” ‘There must surely be some mis- 
take, I imagined : $0 I turned to Ernest and asked him, 
“Did he any that you were to be called ‘ major?” 

“T believe he did,” he answered, smiling, “but we 
had better changeit. Tdon't suppose he will mind, and. 
of course it 48 quite ridiculous.” 

To be candid, I agreed cordially with this view of the 
case ; still among many bad qualities, I suppose I wcca- 
sionally managed to stumble across a good one, and I 
wanted to hide from Ernest that my feclings were hurt 
at the idea of the Protector being known as “ minor,” 
while the Protected was to be called “tnnjor,” so'T 
replied, “I expect he would mind if we altered it. 
Schoolmasters are such odd people ; we had better let it 
stay as it is, for after all it does not matter much.” 

“Just as you like; but it seems to me he can’t know 
how well you play cricket, or he would change it.” 

Visions of my forty-two floated before me, and my 
ruffled dignity was completely soothed, and I said, 
“Don't bother about it; let him nd ont for himself. 
We shall have all the boys here this evening, and then 
we shall have to look out for ourselves, I expect.” AS 


me not having entered my confident mind, " 
ure, I have discovered, curious in their likes and di 
likes, and often kick the very one who lea:t expects it. 
This, indeed, was my case. 

There were several boys at Cliborough during my 
first term who did not try to please me very much, but 
there were two especially with whom Ernest and I 
came into contact. One of them was named Barnet— 
1 think his Christian name was Ezra—a rough, big 
fellow, who delighted in exercising his strength on boys 
much smaller than himself; the other was Charles 
Alexander, for whom I hail to fag, and who evidently 
thouylit I wanted knocking into shape, for he quickly 
told me he was not going to stand any of my cheek, aud 
he never stopped at threats. Still Barnet and Alex- 
ander were very different in character. Barnet was 
just a heavy bully, but Alexander always hurt one in 
a pleasant way, and limited his attentions strictly to 
me. For Ernest he seemed to have an especial liking, 
and this was partly the reason why I professed to hate 
him so much, as [ loved to consider Ernest my indi- 
vidual property. 

Tn a very simple manner I managed to offend Barnet 
and Alexander on the first day of the term. Barnet, 
with a great deal of violence, liad been asking me my 
name, how much money I had got, my father's profes- 
ston, and other questions, which a more buman gene- 
ation of schoolboys have almost ceased to ask. To all 


that we should have our work set to dispose 
of them; and so it proved, for many a rush 
had to take place before we accounted fer 
them all—save one. ; 
Now matters were changed with a 
vengeance. Instead of one trying to catch 
one of forty, we forty were trying to catch 
one. But that one was Teddy Parton, 
facile princeps amongst the football players 
of the school. When he once got hold of s 
ball it seemed as if no power on earth could 
stop him, and a try was almost invariably 
the result. Yet it did seem to have its 
ridiculous side when we bellowed : 


“HOW MANY 8HEEP HAVE YOU TO-DAY?” 


to hear him reply with all the cheek and 
assurance imaginable : 


“MORE THAN YOU CAN CATCH AND CABRY 
away !"? 


Three times had the ceremony to be gone 
through before he was finally disposed of. 
Dodging, rushing, charging, feinting to 
charge, and then slipping round his Would-be 
captors with ecl-like rapidity, he withstood 
all efforts to capture him until the end of his 
third run, when, being hemmed in a corver, 
he was seized by half-a-dozen of the boys 
and brought to the ground beneath, a mass 
of writhing humanity, “ Fatty’ Briggs being 
on the top as make-weight. And thus the 
game ended. 

Alas! poor Teddy. Little did his skill 
avail him at Isandhbula, for after the historic 
charge of the Zulu impi he was one of 
those left behind with an assegai through 
his heart. Doubtless it is the fate he would 
have chosen—to die fighting againat in- 
numerable odds in the service of his Queen 
and country. 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


these questions I replied, but when he seized Ernest 
the car for the purpose of continuing tbe inquisition 
said, “ Excuse me, that is my cousin, and you are pot 
to pull his cars.” 

“And who may you be ?” beasked angrily, “ Whohas 
a cousin whose ears mayn't be pulled 7" and be gare 
Ernest what he called anextra tweak. Then be rusbei 
savagely at me and said,“ At any rate, you will allow 
me to pull yours,” : 

“Not if { can help it, although if you palled them 
for a month you couldn't make them as big and ogiy 
youre,” I said; and then, seeing him coming staigtt 
for me, I rushed at him, and being unable ta reach his 
face kicked him as bard as I could on his legs This 
infuriated him, as was perhaps natural, and he came 
turiously-at me, murmuring werds which proved bim 
to bedispleased. 1 was aleo angry, far too much #0 to 
de discreet, so, diving down, 1 collared him by the feet, 
asI had once seen a football back attempt to do, and 
upset him. Unfortunately for me, he fell forward 2% 
bumped his head straight agninst Alexander, who w2s 
posit apy at the moment, and knocked him agairst 
the wall, 

Thns did my troubles begin, for I stood there too 
astonished to move until rudely awakened to my ren:es. 
That accident was an extremely unfortunate one fer 
me. From that day Barnet tormented me, and Aks- 
ander declared that I wanted thrashing if ever I was to 
become a decent sort of fellow. To say that I suffered 
agony ie only the truth, but for the mort part I saf- 
fered silently, for I had o bull-dog pluck which I am 
very far from thinking the highest furm of courage. and 
I prevented Barnet from gloating uver my pain as he 
longed to do. I often smiled sally when I thongnt of 
my name of Protector, for I was even incapable wf look- 
ing after myself. Still, ina negative sort of way, 1 wa< 
useful to Erneet, for when I was near, Barnet verter 
thought of touching anyone else, although he tarned les 
attentions to Ernest when L was not to be found. 

During the holidays, Ernest and I held long consults 
tions on what we were to do to improve matters, but 
we conld hit on no plan until at last Ernest made o 
suggestion. “You know Sam, the boot-boy7~ be 
suddenly asked me. Row Sam was a particularly op- 
interesting and dirty youth who cleaned our boots st 
Cliborough, eo I said’ indifferently, * Yes, of cour ; 
what about him?” 

“T know bim well,” be answered, “and be is quite 
nice when one gets ted to the grime.” 


“He thinks a lot of you, though ; J told him you bs4 


maade forty-two sguinst some jolly fast bowling,” Ernest 


“ Well, perhaps he isn’t a bail sort of chap after all," 
I said graciously, * only he certainly onght to wash.” 

“Yea, he ought to wash,” Ernest admitted ; “but 
I must tell you that he las a brother namel 
‘Alfred, who is the champion bantam weight in Kng- 
land.” 

“What docs that mean?” I asked reluctantly, for I 
hated Ernest to know more than I did about anything 
except books. 

“It means that he is the best boxer for his weight 
in England.” 

“So Sam says,” I remarked doubtfully. 

“So Sam says,” Ernest repeated, as if the truthfulness 
cf that celebrity was catablishel. 

“ Where does Alfred live kel. 

“In Cliborough ; and I have plan,” Ernest added 
doubtfully with some hesitation. 

“ What is it ?” I inquired. 

“ That next term we dress Sam's brother up as 8 new 
boy and make him insult Barnet. Then we shall have 

ome fun.” Ernest rubbed his hands delightedly and 

jooked at me. 

“But we 
for the truth ws 
originated myself. 

“No, we shan't,” Ernest returned, “because Sam 
will Iet him out of the house when he has smashel 
Barnet, and then we will explain that unless every- 
thing {s kept quiet we will just tell old Waddington 
what a house he has really got.” 

“No sneaking,” [ said stontly. 

“We shan't sneak unless Barnet does it first,” Ernest 
answered. 

“You have thought it ont very carefully,” I enecred 
in despair, for I could think of no objection to this 
plan, which only needed to be mine to be perfect in 
my eyes. 

“T have done more. I have crranged it all with 
Sam's brother.” 

“You might have told me first,” I said, feeling 
righteously aggrieved. 

However, on talking it over with Ernest we could 
hit on no better idea, so I had to put up with this 
one. 

When the time came for us to go back to Cliborough 
we were both in a great state of excitement, but Ernest 
Trofessed to be calmly confident, while I solaced myself 
by the fact that, supposing this plan failed, I could 
disown it as auy invention of my own. 

The early stages of our conspiracy were carried out 
successfully enough. Alfrel was smuggled into our 
house, put through an elaborate toilet, for he camo 
dressed more like a groom than a new boy—and then 
hidden in Ernest's study, to emerge when we wanted 
him ; above all things, we besonght him not to speak, 
as we thought he might possibly betray himself ; but 
he assured us that he had not come to talk but to tight, 
and with that we had to rest content. s 

It was on the second day after we had got back to 
Clivorough that we secreted Alfred in our house, and 
in the evening an opportunity occurred for him to 
come out of seclusion. Barnet, as usual, was in the 
big schoolroom, entertaining himself by hurting the 
smallest boys. Apparently he was enjoying himself 
espevially, because he had devised some new tortures 

during the holidays, and was now trying them for the 
first time. I only looked into the room for a moment, 
and then went to fetch the others, We arranged for 
¥rnest to open the schoolroom door, and then Alfred 
and I walked in together. 

Luckily Barnet at once caught sight of us, and came 
directly for me, but just as he was going to seize ne 
he saw Alfred and said, “ Who are you, I should like to 
knovv, swaggering tlere?” For Alfred, unnoticed b 
us, had got a straw stuck gaily in his mouth, and with 
his thumbs stuck in the armholes of his waistcoat lal 
sat down on a@ desk with his legs crossel. As an 
answer to this question Alfred uncrossed his lega, andl 
quietly pushed Barnet on the chest with the sole of his 
right foot. 

This was enough. In a few seconds they were 
standing up in the middle of the room fighting. From 
our point of view it was a beautiful sight, a compensi- 
tion, {nm fact, for many hours of pain Alfred played 
with his opponent ns a cat does with a mouse, every 
now and then giving him a p'nyful tap on the face, 
just as a foretaste of what was to come. Very soon 
Barnet got flurried and began to fight in the windmill 
fashion, which always is the high road to disaster. 
Then Alfred's blows began to get hi r and harler, 
and at last, with what he termed the “ Upper Cut,” he 
brought Barnct to the ground. 

This was all we wanted, and we were just going to 
hurry our champion away, when we suddenly saw 
Alexander in the room. Now I have said thet Alex- 
ander had always been a great friend to Ernest, both 
helping him and encouraging him in his work, and 
when Ervest saw him coming forward he whispered to 
me for advice. But before I could speak Alexander 
had got hold of Alfred and was shaking him by the 
coat collar." “ Are you a new boy,” he asked, “ who 
hus a fight on the first day he comes here ?"" 

“ No, he's not a new boy,” I auswered desperately. 

+ Well, who is he then 

“We brought him to give that beast Barnet a lick- 
ing,” Ernest chimed in, trying to smile. 

“What do you mean?” Alexander asked angrily, 
for he was the head of our house, and keen that it 
should never be disgraced in any way. 

“He is Sam's brother,” Ernest continued, “and be 
can fight.” 

“Well?” Alexander said. 

“ And as we couldn't lick Barnet and he wanted s 
Iteking, we asked Alfred to do {t.” 


all get caught,” T answered cautiously : 
as I favoured no pian which I had not 
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Without another word Alexander gave Alfrol a 
sound box on the ears, “Take that, you cheeky little 
beast, and keep clear of our house for the future,” he 
said angrily, 

Of course Alfred was not prepared to stand such 
treatment, and we very coon found ourselves in the 
amidst of another fight.” Ernest was in despair, for he 
never expected that Alexander would even see Alfreil, 
and now he thought his best friend must receive not 
only a licking but disgrace before the eyes of the whole 
hotise, But Alfred had grown careless, and started 
playing round Alexander as he had round Barnet. 
Alexander, however, was the best boxer we had at 
Cliborongh, and did not fight like a windmill, and even 
our boxing professor knew better than to play with 
him. So after fighting for about a minute Alfred tried 
some trick which Alexander evaded, and, before Alfred 
had recovered himself, he had received a blow which 
knocked him clean off his legs and against the wall. 
That ended the fight, for Sam rushed in and, seizing 
his brother, dragged him from the room, talking 
loudly, nt last, of what he would do if he could get at 
Alexander again. Without speaking to us Alexander 
also went out. 

Ernest and I sat on a form and discussed our position. 
‘That Alexander was deeply hurt at what he considered 
an indignity to the house was evident, and Ernest was 
desperate. 

So engrossed were we in our conversation that we 
nd not noticed that everyone had left the room 
except Barnet, whom, curiously enough, we had quite 
forgotten until we suddenly saw him standing by us. 

Without saying a word, he picked up a ruler from 
an open desk, and seizing Ernest with one hand hit 
him twice, as hard as he could, on the head, but ax he 
raised it the third time I gripped him by the throat 
and the blow fell on my shoulder. When, however, L 
turned round to Ernest ‘he was just fainting ; yet a8 L 
bent down to him I heard him distinctly whisper, 
“Don't sneak—I shan't. It was all our fault." 

Those were the last words he spoke for ten days, 
During that time he hovered between life and death, 
suffering from concussion of the brain, and during 
that time I learned a life's experience. For, true to 
Ernest's wish, I would say nothing; and as I was the 
only boy who had seen the blow except the one who 
gave it, my position was no light une, for questions 
were poured in from all ides, Barnet, indeed, once 
came to me and said he sliou'd have explained every- 
thing, only he had heard what Ernest had said. 

At any rate, he suffered for his deeds, for he looked a 
ghastly object, But the one who suffered most of all 
was Alexander. To him I told everything, and ho 
promised to wait until he saw the outcome of Ernest's 
illness; never, however, by word or glance did he 
rebuke me for my share in the catastrophe, and, in 
fact, during those days of mental torture and ever 
afterwards he was movt kind to me. 

Cn the tenth day Ernest showed signs of returning 
consciousness, and soon afterwards we knew that the 
worst was over. Then we heard that Mr. Waddington 
had begun to talk to him about his accident with a 
view to having everything explained ; but, whatever 
question he was asked, Ernest would only answer, 
“What was done, was entirely my fault. No one else 
is to blame." ‘To this set phrase he stuck sv obstinately 
that at Inst Mr. Waddington gave up questioning hin), 
and to the great credit of the house, beit added, no one 
ever said one word about Alfred being brought into 
the echoolroom ; and Alexander, thinking, no doubt, 
that Ernest and I had been punished enough already, 
determined to forget it. 

Ina few weeks Kruest was well enongh to go home, 
but before he went away he hud to go through a 

sinful yet pleasant interview. For Barnet begged 
irnest to see him, and the latter was glad cnough to 
forgive anything there was to be forgiven ; the more 
especially as Barnet had once and for ever been cured 
of his evil habits, aod bad ret resolutely to work to 
become a decent member of the house of which we all 
were #9 proud. So, after all, Ernest's plan was not 
completely a fail 
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THE “BOY'S OWN" COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER. 


PART VI. 


‘oINs, ANCIENT AND MopERN.—-Roman coins are pro- 
curable in all the metals, and it is quite easy to 
collect a fairly representative cerics. On these the 
portraitsof the Emperor and Empresscs are real “ live” 
pictures, showing the kind of monarch the people had 
to deal with. Some of these tell at a glance of cruelty 
and weakness; others show the features of a well- 
known conqueror and commander, the character 
plainly visible of the men who once “ruled the world.” 
‘The groundwork of Roman money, the bronze AS, 
once of @ pound weight, afterwards reduced, gave way 
as the centuries rolled by to a more convenient coinage 
of silver, known as the “Consular coil ," when all 
the powerful families of Rome issued thelr own money 
for the convenience of the people. The period selected 
by many collectors commences with Julius Ciesar, and 
comprises the coinage of gold, silver, and brats of the 
Imperial mints for some 400 years or morc until the 
decline and fall of the Western Empire. The gold aud 
silver were the prerogative of the Emperors, and these 
were also struck in later times by the victorious gene- 
rala who assumed the power of sovereignty over all or 
part of the countries through which they traversed. 
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The brass ur bronze culnage remained under the cortrot 
of the Senate, most of the coins bearing the letters 5.C. 
(senatus consuito). 

The fine sestertif, or first bras, are prized by collectors, 
‘Many of these are really medallions and not coins—that 
is, they bear evidence of having been struck to com. 
memorate some national event, triumph, or conquest, 
rather than of having been used ns actual coins. A 
currency of half size was struck, and is known to col- 
lectors as second brass. A perfect series of these coins 
may be gathered up to the reign of Gallienus, when the 
issue of large brass ceased, and an iseue of the small 
brass was recommenced. Young beginners usually 
rtart here, and the quantity that may be collected may 
be imagined when we mention that of one reign alone 
a collection of two thousand varieties has been got 
together. On these coins are seen, besides the historical 
events of the times being unfolded, the story of religion, 
the Pagan deities filling the reverses of the coins of the 
earlier centuries ; faith may then be seen wavering by 
their intermittent absence, until in the fourth century 
the emblems of Christ appear as the acknowledged 
standard of worship. Some of the dies of the silver 
coinage are very beautiful, and have been struck with 
care ; others again show carelessness and decline in art. 
Many of the later reigns are represented by cast coins. 
Clay mou'ds have been discovered in which the casting 
was carried on, and on the coins themselves may be 
seen the tools of the minut. 


OLD SILVER.—The Sheffield office of assay was estab- 
lished at the same time as that at Birmingham. The 
crown is the Hall-mark, and by it the collector can 
readily recognise the specimens they possess that have 
been aasayed here. The first alphabet used here war an 
Old English one. The second, commencing in 1799, 
consisted of Roman capitals. Both these alphabets 
were irregular. Therefore without a full list of these 
and their respective dates the collector cannut fix the 
exact date, In 1824 small letters were commenced, 
ending with Z% in 1843, when a fresh cycle of Roman 
capitals began, to be followed by block-letter capitals 
in 1868, But even in these one or two letters were 
omitted. However, the information we have given will 
enable the collector to fix approximately the date, and 
so arrive at a fair conclusion of its value. The ancient 
Hall-mark of Chester was the arms of the city, three 
lions rampant, impaled with three garbes. Since 17%4 
the mark has been three sheaves of wheat with a sword 
erect between them. The date of articles of plate 
assayed here may be ascertained without difficulty. 
Cupital letters were used from 1797 to 1838, the alpha- 
bet being repeated, and all the letters, A to V, were used 
incorrect succession, J only being omitted. In 1839 an 
Old English alphabet began, and, with the exception of 
J, all the letters were used. 


Fenn CouLecting.—Where to look for ferns. It 
is impossible in these “chats” to enter into an elabo- 
rate treatise on ferns, or to give anything like a proper 
description of them ; rather let it be understood as an 
introductory talk with our readers, the object being to 
give them n zest for a further study of these interest- 
ing plants, To look for ferns the collector will ramble 
far and penetrate the wildest epcts that come within 
his reach. Boys love to climb, and the fern-gatherer 
will have many opportunities of scaling the mountain 
pasees in search of coveted specimens of holly fern 
(Polystichum Lonchitis), or in procuring the parsley fern 
(AUosorus crispus), The forked spleenwort (dsplentum 
septentrionale) is discovered in the crags around Bettws- 
y-coed and Lianrwst. The writer found some beautiful 
epecimens in the pass of Llanberis. This fern is found 
us high as three thousand feet above the eea level. The 
alternate spleenwort (Asgleninum germanicum) is found 
in similar places, Those boys fond of a soramble along 
the rocks on the sea-shore may find in the caves and 
cliffs of South Wales, Devonshire, Cornwall, and along 
the South coast, the beautiful dark-green fronds of the 
sea spleenwort (Asplenium marinum) growing bigh 
overhead, but always near the coast and generally 
within the reach of the salt spray ; this fern is difficult 
to get, as the roots go so far into the crevices of the 
rocks. If, however, it 1s carefully gathered, it can be 
grown in an open-air fernery such as we have described, 
but it must be high and dry, and yet where it can he 
cool und refreshed by water spray. Some parts of the 
fernery should be built like an old stone wall, the 
stones set in a mixture of mortar, moss, and soil, This 
may often be arranged ns a boundary, and in it the 
lovely acaly spleenwort (Asplenium Ceterach) will grow. 
These beautiful tufts of thick leat! fronds are 
found growing wild in many parts of England. The 
writer has often gathered them in many an old wall in 
Devonshire and Dorset, nleo in Wilts and Somerset. It. 
grows too in Wales, although not in such rich profu- 
sion as in the West of England. 
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QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Maxy of our Colonial citics are named from English 
statesmen of the period of their foundation. Hobert, 
Bathurst, Melbourne, Stanlcy, are all instances in 
point, In South Africa there is a curious instance 
of a town being named from both the Christian name 
and surname of a Governor—Henrismith was calle 
from Sir Henry Smith, a popular early Governor of 
Cape Colony, The prosperous town of Lady Grey in 
that Colony is named from the wife of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Grey, and was founded during his governor 
ship of the Cape. 


H.Cowusor Magy 


Norick To Contnrpvtors.—AU manuseripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, und must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written (hereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THK ‘TTTLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in tuo great numbers to be returned unless 
Stamps are sent to cover postnye, and the Eduor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in ann 
way responsible for lenith of detention or accidental 
Joss, though every cure is taken. The number of MSS. 
tent to the Uffce is sv ureat that a considerable ime 
must necessarily elapse before their turn for considera 
tion arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publica- 
fon of the monthly part containing them. The reeript 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religtous Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
thetr discretion, to publish such seorks separately 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
Always be the subject of specul arrangement before 
submitting their Ms 


ERRATUM.—In our lad prrl the shart story entitled 
“A Rare Treat” was by some unaccountable mistake 
attributed to Mr. Munro, when the author's name 
should hare been E, WALKINSON Woon, 


BEaINNER.—See our “ Doings for the Month." We have 
given the particulars over and over again, 


Boreas. - The letters“ E.D. on railway trucks are not 
the initials of a firm of contractors, but of the 
Engineers’ Department. 


Navta.—There is Captain Franklin Fox's “ How to 
Send a Boy to Sea,” which is pubtisled by F. Warne 
& Co,, and there is Gray ‘er the Red Ensign, 
published by Pewtress, Litt!e Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Ton, Both cost shilling. 


Horrrct.—Apply at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. You can se 
their notices at your lncal post-office. Pay no ut- 
tention to advertisements asking for premiums for 
teaching farming in Canada, 


A. B. Ropents.—You have ouly got to choose your 
Moe. Almost any shipper will take you on those 
terms, but we should say “Don't !" as ‘you will have 
all the inconveniences and none of the pleasures of 
an ordinary eca trip. It would certainly be a 

_ change for you. 

DisKaxe 1x GotpFiant (H. B.).—They'll all go. Dis- 

+ ease caused by wrong treatment, but you say nothing 

+ about feeding or change of water, ete. No boy has a 

+ Moral right to bus pets uf any kind till he has Grst 
read up about them, a x 
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G. Thomas and Wounp-ne VEer—You have only to, 
onler the book at the chief bookseller’s in your city. 
Any boukseller can get you any book in print if he 
chooses, 


Two BrotHer Strscnimens.—Both the thrush and 
the blackbird use mud in the construction of 
their nest; but the thrush uses most, and does 
net line her nest with grass as the blackbird docs, 
There is generally rotten wood mixed with the mud 
in @ thrush’s nes 


A WouLp-ne Lawyer.—Your questions should be 
sent to the Sceretary of the Incorporated: Law 
Society, Chancery Lane. 

Guosr.—It is all ronsense about “Gymnastics caus- 
ing the frame to become decrepit,” and the subject 
{s not worth while discussing, 


T. J. W. Bowry.—Aa_ guide to the profession is pub- 
ished by Upeote Gill, 170 Strand. 


Op READER—They will tell you at the Town Hall, 
or nt any county police station in the neighbourhood 
of the river. : 


Royar Laxcen—A warm fiit-iron will take the 
creases out of paper, but the iron must not be too 
Warm, or it will scorch, 


Bua. rcould only get the information by applying 
direct to the India Otfice. The particulars are not 
published. 


Int-Heatrn (Living in Mivery.)—Get examined 
doctor again, We could not advise without se 
you, and that is impossible. 


‘RETA (I. A. Gibzon ).—Clean after every men!, Char- 
coal and a soft brush, All but impossible t> stop 
dveay if it once sets in, 


Mick, AND Rats (P. I. Melham).—The Doctor may 
write about them in “ Doings" for July or August. 


Wasre’ Nests (Lucy D. C.).-A. big squib lighted 
and thrown in, uly a firework maker could make 
this. 


INSOLENT QUACKING (Munxman).—Don't be gulled by 
such absurdity. There is no such professor, Auy 
old cobbler can, if he likes, dub himself professor; 
the better to enable him to skin softies like you. 


Pannors PIckKING FRATHERS OFF (Perey).—-Stop the 
bread slush, A little meat won't hurt. But the 
trouble has so many causes that we cannot well 
advise you without knowing more, 


a 
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i00N.—The rockeries are generally made of 
one and sandstone ; those you mean Were per- 
haps made of Portlaud cement. The smooth, 
+ round stuncs may be septaria, Peer Eee 


ESPONDENTS 


Order at once. 


TUMBLER PiGrons (W. H.).—There is no book on thes: 
alone. Write to“ Feathered World ” editor. 


A Coup, Turx-pLoonep Cuar (G. D.).—Do all Dr. 
Gorton Stables tells you in our health papers for 
boys, and you'll get over your trouble. Wet yoar 
hair if you choose. 


Varicocg.e (Th. C, R.).—Nensense, you don't know 
what you are talking about, Consult « doctor. 
Meanwhile don't cycle. 


F. M. (Enfield).—We have had many practical articles 
by experts on poultry-kecping in our back numbers. 
fer. 
C. B, V. (Glasbury)—Thanks for drawing, but pot 
quite up to our standard for publication. ‘Sorry for 
your illness, 


©. D. (Durban, S. A.).—Glai to hear from you, but the 
engraving {s of uo use to us. 


SQUIRRELS (Taurus).—We objest to the wheel. It 's 
cruel. See “ Doings" for June. 


Patent Foons (M. W. B.).—Don't_ know the artic 
you name. It is plentifully aivertised. So are quac 
Pills, Trust to no recommendation that does x: 
emanate from a medical man, or the “ Lancet,” 
“ Medical Times,” et 


Ow:s (MM. W, ‘No, you can't be expected to catch 
rats for them, Poulterers’ scraps will do. 


HEALTH, MANDOLINE (O. M. H.).—Don't bother with 
medicine. Just live well and obey the laws of healt! 
Good mandoline, about §7, Cheap ones are litte 
better than old blacking-boxes, 


Rannita (H. J. S.).—Sce reply about “ Book ot 
Pigeons.” 
Goats (G. N.).—See columns of “ Exchange and Mart.” 


Witt. rr Hunt You? (Repentant).—Rather. It mar 
kill you; 60 give up the baneful habit, and strive te 
keep a pure mind in a pure body. 


M. R. C. Naysex.—1. You must not leave the rise 
plates in when the battery is not working. If dark 
crystals form on the carbons, they can be remove! 
with hot water. It is better to wash both xinc avi 
carbon if the battery is not used for some tim 
Bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid will no 
deteriorate unless the zinc and carbons are left in. 
2. We think you had better not have pointed the core 

* of the bobbin, but fixed it to the pole of the magnet 
by means of a screw from the inside of the latter. 
We think the pole cannot be of sufficiently soft irco. 
3. It is not necessary to use wireof a different gacge 
for the armature. We think No. 24 or 3@ about 

“ right. 4. The heads should not be soldered, as solder 
would impede the magnetic action of the coil 


Price One Penny. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Capramn Cu. 


Author of “ Tales 
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Calcutta to his new masters. No final 
arrangements as to starting for Mount 
Everest were to be made until St. Aubyn’s 
fat> was definitely decided. 

The next day Bombay came into view, 
and shortly after casting anchor the ship 
was clear of the passengers who had come 
out in her from England. The same 
evening the three we are most interested in 
left by mail-train for Allahabad, St. Aubyn 
to rejoin his former appointment at that 
station, and Hayward and Barker to change 
into the train for Calcutta. Their new ac- 
quaintance had begged them to put up with him 
for a short time, but both were too eager and 
anxious to reach Calcutta and commence 
their inquiries, to be persuaded into breaking 
their journey. Before leaving Bombay, 
Hayward had posted a letter for General 
Macgregor, in which he had noted down the 
details of the tale St. Aubyn had told them, 
and commented briefly thereon. He had 
also stated their intention of proceeding 
direct to Calcutta, and promised to send 
further news concerning themselves and the 
quest thence. 

Although ‘the cold season had begun, the 
newcomers found the journey hot and 
fatiguing to a degree, in spite of the various 
devices for alleviating the effects of the 
former, and the novelty and points of 
interest which exhibited themselves along 
the route. They appreciated (as all English 
travellers do) the arrangements of the car, 
the seats in which made up into beds, and 
which contained a lavatory, was lighted by 
tinted windows, and ventilated by punkahs 
which moved to the action of the wheels. 
They noted with satisfaction the system 
followed by the guard, who, some hour or 
80 before the train was timed to arrive at a 
station where meals could be procured, came 
round to the carriages and inquired how 
many passengers wished for lunch or 
dinner, as it might be. On ascertaining the 
total number, this official telegraphed on 
ahead to the station: “ Lunch for ten;” or, 
“Dinner for thirty;” and on arrival the 
meal was served up, cooked to a turn, a3 
only good native cuisiniers can cook, and 
smoking hot; and, best arrangement of all, 
the train waited half-an-hour or three- 
quarters for the hungry passengers to satisfy 
their cravings; drink their coffee and light 
cigars; replenish ice-boxes and luncheon- 
baskets; and then moved on again, bearing 
with it men who had eaten and drunk their fill 
comfortably, and were proportionately con- 
tent in mind; not as occurs so often in our 
dear old country, a growling, dissatisfied lot, 
who have tried (and failed) to gulp down 
scalding soup and masticate leathery sand- 
wiches in five minutes, and not succeeding, 
have regained their seats after a hurried 
scramble and much strong language, and 
are borne away venting their feelings audibly 
against the railway company and the 
refreshment contractors alike in curt and 
comprehensive language. 

The bridge over the Ganges at Allahabad 
excited their admiration, and the variegated 
and many-hued scenery, dotted with mud 
villages, and here and there a white temple 
gleaming purely from out of @ mass of vivid 
green, called forth expressions of surprise or 
appreciation; but the unwonted length of 
the railway journey, and the conditions of 
climate under which it was being carried 
out, had fairly wearied them, and they were 
giad to stand once more on the firm earth at 
Howrah Station, whence, after collecting 
their belongings, they drove off ina “ gharri”’ 
to ‘ Wilson’s Hotel " in Ca!cutta proper. 

Once fairly housed in this enormous 
caravanserai for travellers, the two friends 
enjoyed the luxury of a prolonged bath and 
change into clean garments, and then 
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turned out, either bring or send him to - 


descended to tke dining-room to inquire 
about dinner. Luckily for them, this was 
soon obtainable; and ere long the fatigues 
and discomforts of the prolonged trip across 
the continent, lasting two days and three 
nights, were forgotten in the gratitication 
and contentment of the present. 

The following day was devoted to calling 
on those to whom they had letters of intro- 
duction; and it was now that Hayward had 
cause to rejoice that he had so fully confided 
in his old guardian. General Macgregor 
had, without mentioning the fact, written 
fully on the subject of the search to his old 
friends in India a couple cf mails before the 
two young men sailed for that country. The 
sad case of Captain Hayward during the 
Mutiny was revived in the minds of those 
who had known and liked him; and the 
idea that he might possibly be still alive, 
and that his son had actually come out to 
the country to try and find him, appeared so 
romantic that it awoke a chord of sympathy 
with such filial devotion in the hearts of even 
the most hardened soldiers or politicians. 
Consequently, when young Hayward and 
Barker were announced, they found, to their 
surprise, that their intentions were widely 
known, and that even the highest authority 
in the land had condescended to take an 
interest in them and express his wish that 
all that could be done to forward their plans 
should be done. 

This was a wonderful piece of luck; but 
they were even better pleased when they 
heard, after a few days, from St. Aubyn, to 
the effect that he had been transferred to 
Darjeeling, and would be passing through 
Calcutta on a given date to take up his 
appointment; and, also, that he had suc- 
ceeded in unearthing Gopaul, his old shikarri, 
whom he would bring with him. He bade 
them be prepared to go on with him at once 
on his arrival, and enclosed alist of articles 
which he strongly advised them to lay in 
and forward by the earliest opportunity to 
Darjeeling; and concluded by informing 
them that he had extracted from Gopaul 
further details concerning the hermit of 
Mount Everest, which tended to convince 
him yet more that the man was a European 
who had dwelt there from days shortly sub- 
sequent to the Mutiny. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” he added, as 
he ended his letter to Hayward, “we know 
that your father suffered a great loss in those 
days, the agony of which well-nigh turned 
his brain. He threw up everything in life 
in order, as his last parting words to the 
General seemed to indicate, to track down 
and punish with his own hands the man 
who had murdered those near and dear to 
him—for he believed at first that you, too, 
had perished. He was also known to have 
followed Nana Sahib into Nepaul, and after 
two years all traces of him are lost. This 
man, of whom we have heard through 
Gopaul, is a European; he has been a long 
time in the wilds in which your father dis- 
appeared. He has lost his senses, ap- 
parently, but still retains an intense hatred 
of the native race. These few facts, put 
together, seem to narrow the question of 
identity in a remarkable degree; and I confess 
I see good reason for you to be sanguine as 
to ultimate success, in which no one can 
wish you better iuck than your friend, St. 
Aubyn.” 

The longest day comes to an end, and it 
was with feelings of relief that Hayward 
and Barker at last shook the dust of 
Calcutta from their feet, and turned their 
faces towards the mighty Himalayas, within 
whose recesses they hoped to discover and 
restore to his home and friends the long-lost 
soldier. As they sped up the winding, ever- 
ascending track which led to the Hill Station 
whence they were to plunge into the|(to 


them) unknown and jungle-clad wilds of 
Nepaul, the keen air which swept down the 
pine-covered mountain gorges raised a se 
of exhilaration in their-minds, and all doul 
of future success melted away beneath its 
invigorating breath. Their plans were laid ; 
powerful and willing friends had lent their 
aid to further their design; they were cs 
well equipped for the venture as homan 
foresight could render them; it remaiped 
only for them to set forward with bold 
hearts, trusting that Providence would watch 
over them and bring them safely and trium- 
phantly through the ordeal which lay before 
them. 

On arriving in Darjeeling a long discussicn 
was held, in which the civilian whom S&. 
Aubyn was relieving took a prominent part, 
as to the nature of “carriage” or transport 
which would be best suited for the regions 
to which they were bound. Finally, a com- 
promise was arrived at, by which it was 
decided that it should consist mostly of 
coolies, or hillmen porters, and a few donkeys, 
to be utilised in case of sickness or accident. 
The high rate of pay offered induced a large 
number of men to offer themselves, but. 
eventually, these were gradually and care- 
fully weeded out, and the chosen ones were 
mustered one morning, a fine band of twenty 
picked men, in the prime of life and strength. 
Ten donkeys were then selected; and ore 
fine day the whole expedition assembled on 
the lawn appertaining to St. Aubyn’s hoose 
to be duly photographed before setting ou: 
on their travels. 

The maps had been closely scrutinised. 
and the best routes chosen in consultation 
with 8t. Aubyn’s predecessor, the police 
officers, old Gopaul, and the head man of the 
carriers. The arms and ammunition had 
undergone 8 rigid overhauling, and were in 
first-class order. The condition of the small 
hill-tents had been seen to, and a fresh coet- 
ing of waterproof mixture (of which a supply 
had been brought from England) applied to 
every portion of them. And at last, after 
ten days’ hard work and preparation, tke 
two young men sat down at St. Aubyn’'s 
hospitable table to their last dinner (as they 
reckoned) for some months to come, in the 
regions of civilised comfort and plenty. 

A few guests were present, and, as the 
object of the quest was no secret, many were 
the good wishes expressed for the success cf 
the travellers, and a toast to that effect, pro- 
posed by the host of the evening, met with 
unanimous and hearty approbation. Hoay- 
ward responded briefly, thanking all present 
for their kind wishes; and at an early hour 
the party broke up, for Hayward and Barker 
had to start before dawn. 

At 3 a.m. the next morning all were astir, 
and, after a farewell breakfast, our twe 
travellers shook hands cheerily with their 
kind and helpful friend, St. Aubyn, and set 
their faces towards their goal. Once Barker 
looked back, and espied the civilian still 
gazing after them; he waved his handker- 
chief—a signal which met with a prompt 
response—and then a turn of the road con- 
cealed him from their view. 

“What a good fellow that is!" remarked 
he to Hayward. ‘I really don’t know what 
we should have done without him.” 

“ Ay,” answered Hayward; ‘‘and he gate 
us'the first real clue. What a chance to 
have met him! It seems like the finger uf 
Providence pointing the way for us.” 

“True! And then those letters of the 
thoughtful old General. They have enabled 
us to get a pass and recommendation, which 
will be of infinite value to us in our researches 
in Nepaul, signed, as it is, by the Governo:- 
General. It really seems as if our journey 
was to be successful after all ; though, I con- 
fess, had scant hopes of it at first.” 

“TI -bave had a(presentiment all alorg 


that we should find my father, somehow,” 
raid Hayward; “but, to tell you the truth, 
old fellow, I do not wish to have more to do 
with Nepaulese chiefs and headmen than we 
can possibly help. It will only lead to 
vexatious delays, and perhaps hinder us in 
our object. They would be sure to offer us 
civilities in the way of hunting expeditions 
and the like, which we should be obliged to 
accept unless we were to show ourselves 
xtossty unresponsive, and I think the best 
thing we can do is to keep ourselves to our- 
selves to the utmost of our capability.” 

“I daresay you're right. Still, the letters 
will be of use in the event of any danger or 
ditticulty ; and, besides, it’s just as well our 
men should know we possess them.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea of yours. We'd 
better let them hear the contents of our 
credentials at the first halt.” 

Thus chatting, they marched along the 
mountain path, noting, as the sun rose and 
‘lispersed the morning mists, the new and 
strange scenery which revealed itself to their 
wondering gaze. The towering, snow-clad 
harrier of the Himalayas reared itself in their 
front, stretching away on either side in lofty 
and serrated peaks, which soared into the 
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clear blue sky like steps to Heaven, until they 
melted into the far distance of the horizon. 
Between them and the snowy range lay a 
wide expanse of rolling hill and valley; the 
former densely clothed in pine forests, dark 
green in their proximity, and shading into a 
lighter blue as they receded; the latter 
showing, here a stretch of pale green, de- 
noting patches of cultivation, and there 
traversed by a thin, winding line of silver, 
where a river or stream intersected the level 
of the plain. Some white drifts of mist yet 
hung over the landscape, but the heat of the 
sun was fast sucking up and dispersing 
them; and the clear, pure, mountain atmo- 
sphere brought far-off objects so closely to 
their vision that they fancied they could 
trace even cracks and separate boulders o: 
the lofty sides of the snows, although these 
were as yet scores of miles away. 

Near at hand, and along their route, the 
pines were thickly interspersed with tree- 
palms, and creepers, now dripping with the 
moisture which had gathered on them during 
the night. The “cicadas,” or tree-crickets, 
kept up a ceaseless and shrill chirr, which, 
at first, was irritating to a degree; but their 
ears soon grew accustomed to this never- 
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failing accompaniment to the various noises 
of the jungle, and they ceased to notice it. 
Now and again a troop of “lungoors,” or 
large hill-monkeys, leapt and swung through 
the dense foliage, stopping for a few moments 
to chatter loudly and wildly at the strange 
intruders, and then vanishing away down 
the steep sides of the “ Khid.” 

Old Gopaul, who trudged sedately along just 
behind the two friends, was quite horrified 
when the latter contided to him their inten-° 
tion of procuring a few skins of these big 
white-whiskered apes on their return journey, 
and earnestly dissuaded them from their 
purpose; saying that not only the Hillmen, 
but he also, looked upon the animals with 
great reverence, and that tie monkey-god 
« Hinooman ” was one of the most celebrated,. 
highly esteemed, and powerful gods of the 
East, who would be sure to resent deeply any 
such sacrilege as that committed by wantonly 
killing one of the tribe. Secretly smiling at 
his extraordinary belief, but openly respect- 
ing it, the two friends assured him they 
would assent to his wishes, and the subject 


was dropped. 
(To be continued.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


wu. all was once more quiet Sequa 
crept through the scrub, picking his 
steps very carefully so as to avoid any re- 
petition of what had s9 very nearly proved 
fatal to his undertaking. 

When an Indian is on the alert he can 
crawl across the open prairie without being 
seen at five yards distance, and he can 
giide through the forest with the silent 
movements of the sun on a dial or a snake 
in the grass: so silently and so impercept- 
ivly that even the little chipmunk hears 
him not, and sleeps peacefully on a branch 
as he slips softly by. 

It was in such a manner that Sequa 
passed through the bushes, and in thus being 
obliged to use the caution and patience of 
his kind the Indian nature grew stronger and 
stronger. The dark night, the solitary 
position, the errand he was on, all helped to 
banish later influences. The restraints of a 
centler mode of living fell apart, and for 
that night at least the boy was, of a truth, the 
son of Eagle Feather. 

After a little he reached o small spring 
welling up in a pure pool of cool water, and 
there Sequa bent down and drank eagerly, 
for excitement had turned his blcod to fire 
and parched his lips as if he had been 
out under the midday sun and had not 
quenched his thirst for hours. 

After so refreshing himself he rose to his 
fect, and commenced searching with his 
fingers among the weeds which fringed the 
edze of the little pool. y 

It was too dark for anyone but an Indian 
to see what he wanted, bus Sequa, peering 
clcse at the fragment he had plucked, knew 
he had found what he sought—a curious 
little plant with a purple flower, and not 
unlike the common clover, though scarcely 
as large. 

He carefully pulled up as much of the 
long tuberous roots as possible along with 
the leaves and the flower, then washed the 
plant in the pool in order to remove all 
earth from the fibres. After doing this he 
placcd them in his pecket and began to 
retrace his steps through the trees with the 
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CHAPTER XVI.—AN INDIAN STRATAGEM. 


same stealth and care which he had exercised 
in ccming. 

As he neared the house he often paused 
to listen, but all was silent, and he glided to 
the stable, which he reached without further 
incident. 

Cautiously unlocking the door, he went in, 
and quickly made his way to the stall 
where be and Jim had put Pierre's Lassie, 
and where he believed the mare still stood. 

A wooden pail hung on a nail et the side 
of the stall, and possessing himself of this 
bucket, Sequa took from his pocket the plant 
which he had gathered at the pool. Then 
opening a clasp-knife, he sliced the long 
tuberous root from end to end—when im- 
mediately a peculiar, transparent fluid began 
to ooze from the pores. 

When he had obtained a sufficient quan- 
tity of this fluid for his purpose, the Indian 
rubbed the inside of the bucket with the 
root all over until he had completely rubbed 
the juice into the wood, and then he returned 
the pail to its peg, saying : 

“ Pierre give him horse water in rail to- 
morrow—she take ill—no go for one day. 
Pierre not go without own horse. Ah, she 
smell poor Red man miles away he say, but 
she no smell sleep drink in pail! She no 
wise as he say. She stay here, and Eagle 
Feather go far away— Pierre no find him.” 

Then Sequa went up to his loft and lay 
down, but no sleep visited him. Indeed, 
by that time the night was nearly over 
and streaks of light were shooting up in 
the east proclaiming that the hour when the 
Scout desired to be astir was near. 

Caryll as well as Sequa had spent a sleep- 
less night, and as soon as there was sufticient 
light to dress by he was up. 

He had been anxiously thinking over all 
that had taken place, and he had decided 
to speak to Sequa plainly and with no one 
by, so he quietly let himself out of the 
house and proceeded to the stable a short 
time kefore he knew am would be on the 
alert. 7 

He was cngrossed with his thoughts, and 
forgot the stable door should have been 


locked that merning, or if he thought of it 
at all afterwards, the impression on his 
mind was that he had unlocked it absently. 

It was usually Sam or Jim who paid the 
first visit to the stables in the morning, cs to 
them fell the duties of milking the cows. 
feeding the horses, ete., and Sequa, hearing 
the door open, lay still and listened. 

Dandy whinnied as was his wont, and: 
Bertie, patting the horse, called softly :: 
“Sequa, boy, are you awake? I want 
you.” 

“ Sequa come,” was the answer, as he 
started up, surprised at his friend’s visit. 

“ Take it easy,” replied Bertie, stariding in 
the doorway and watching the shafts of light 
strike among the trees, chasing the gloom 
from among them and waking the little birds 
tosong. It was a lovely Spring morning, 
full of hope and new life, and Caryll’s heart 
rose in hot rebellion against the task of 
wrath which lay before him with the shadow 
of death upon it. 

Sequa was soon beside him, and, laying a 
tard on the boy’s shoulder, Bertie walked 
towards the woods, saying kindly as they 
went: 

“ You know, Sequa, that I trust you fully, 
and believe you love me with all your heart.” 

“That is true. Scqua loves you with ait 
his heart.” 

“Tam sure you know that I mean to stick 
by you and protect you in every way 1 can, 
and you will not resent any foolish words 
which Sam or any other person :nay say, 
Scqua. Iam as sorry for you just now as I 
could be for anyone. You know I am gcing to 
day to help Pierre to find your father, Eagle 
Feather; I can't somehow believe !:e has 
done a foul deed —an angry one possibly —but 
not what they believe he has done. How- 
ever, you know, Sequa, we must net Ict men 
take the law into their own hands. We 
must uphold law and order. But, my toy, 
I felt I must tell you how deeply I enter into 
your feelings, and I want to remind you also 
of what you have heard before: that the 
Good Spirit lets some things happen becans+ 
it is good for some of us to suffer. If 1: 
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Feather is unjustly charged with this crime 
I hope the Great Spirit will not let him 
die ; but if it turn out otherwise, Sequa must 
be comforted, remembering that the Good 
Spirit loves all‘men, and gave His Son ta die 
for them. 

“ And Sequa, I'll always be your friend. I'll 
try to make up to you for your father. You 
know that if Eagle Feather has offended the 
Good Spirit by taking a man’s life he must 
bear the punishment for that.” 

“ Sequa always remembers every word you 
say,” said the boy in grateful tones, and 
then their talk was interrupted by Sam 
calling out— 

“ Early bird catches the worm, and you've 
cotched the Nitchie, I guess, boss! Easy 
catching a worm that’s shut in a box, eh?” 

“That man’s incorrigible,” muttered 
Caryll, leading Sequa farther away, while 
Sam and Jim began to hurry through 
preparations for breakfast, and Pierre went 
off to the stable to look after his mare. 

“Well, Lassie, how do you find yourself 
this morning?” he said, as he caressed the 
beautiful creature, and then added, “No 
time this morning for love-making, old gal.” 
He took a couple of buckets from where they 
hung by the stalls, and going to the pump by 
the stable door filled the pails with water, 
and set these before Dandy and Lassie. 

Just then Sam appeared. “ Making your- 
self useful?” hesaid. ‘“ I’ll lend a hand, for 
the boss has gone off sermonising the boy, I 
guess, and Jim’s hurrying up breakfast.” 

Now Caryll had a fad that beside each 
stall should hang a bucket for the use of 
each horse, and Sam, noting that Dandy 
was not drinking from his own pail, re- 
marked: “Guess the boss don’t approve 
you're having some other man's cup and 
saucer, Dandy; if you hadn’t drained it you 
should swop with the mare.” 

“We'll have to hurry this fine morning, 
haven't time for fads,” said the Scout im- 
patiently, and setting to work with a will he 
soon had the four horses in the stable busy 
with their oats. By the time that was done, 
Jim was calling “Grub, boys!” and all 
hastened to the house and got through tho 
meal with utmost dispatch. 

Pierre took for granted that Caryll and 
Sam would accompany him, leaving the 
lads to look after the ranch, so said to 
them : 

“ Boys, you have loads of time to eat your 
breakfast at leisure later. You might fetch 
rou the horses now, so that no time be 
lost.”” 

Off went Jim and Sequa, the latter looking 
depressed and anxious, but he assisted to 
saddle the horses as usual, and led Dandy 
round to the house, while Jim followed with 
Lassie and Sam's piebald broncho. 

Pierre was fastening his belt as they 
came up, and in a moment he was in the 
saddle calling to Bertie: “Get a gait on, 
boss!” 
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But no sooner did Caryll mount than 

Dandy staggered, and then, as if from sheer 
want of strength to support the weight on 
her back, sank to the ground in a motionless 
heap. 
“Hullo! What’s up with Dandy?” ex- 
claimed Sam, rumning to the horse's head 
as Bertie got on his feet. ‘Quick, take off 
saddle and bridle, let him have what free- 
dom he can; and boys, lend a hand to get 
him on his feet!” 

“No use,” remarked Pierre quietly, and 
not leaving his saddle. “That horse has 
eaten a poisonous weed that will keep him 
like that for six or eight hours at least. If 
you were to get him up you'd have to hold 
him there, or he'd drop in a moment again. 
I know how it takes them, I've seen it often. 
The creature has no more power in its bones 
than if it were dead.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Caryll, “ will it xill my 
poor horse?” 

“No, no,” answered the Scout. “It will 
merely suspend animation, as they say in 
the books, for a few hours.”’ 

“Whar on arth has he got sech a thing?” 
said Sam. ‘ He’s been nowheres but round 
the house and in the stable, and he don’t 
feed on rubbish, you bet.” 

“Nor would he of his own finding,” said 
Pierre, sending a keen glance at Sequa, who, 
struck to the heart by the mischance which 
had occurred, was standing a little apart 
gazing at the prostrate animal with deep 
dejection. 

“Tf,” said the-~ Scout addressing the 
indian in the language of his tribe, “ you 
had served my horse as you have served 
your friend’s one, you would have been a 
dead Redskin by this time. I have not time 
at present to look into this, but I’m not done 
with you about it.” 

Then turning to Jim he said, “ Cover the 
poor beast with a wet blanket—keeps off the 
sun; and get another horse for Mr. Caryll. 
We're losing time.” 

Bertie had been stooping over his horse, 
and had not noticed the Scout addressing 
Sequa, but Sam had, and going close to the 
man, asked hi n a low tone: 

“Indian tri - 

Pierre nodded, but, anxious that there 
should be no further delay, whispered, 
“ Say no more at present and come along. or 
the trick will have served its purpose, and I 
shall lose my game.”” 

The horse which Jim generally used was 
socn ready for Bertie, and as he mounted he 
said to Scqua, ‘‘ Mind you keep an eye on 
Dandy. Jim ‘will have his hands full to- 
day, so I trust you to see to the poor 
horse.” 

The boy lifted his mournful eyes and 
faltered, * Sequa sorry; Sequa no forget 
what you told him before. Say you love 
Seyua again.” 

“Yes, yes, of course I do, my boy,” 
Caryll answered, little dreaming of what was 
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pasting through the Indian’s mind. “ Don't 
fret; I'll see that justice is done to Eagle 
Feather. Good-bye, Jim!” and turning to 
the path he cantered off in the wake of San 
and the Scout, who had ridden away, and 
had not heard thesshort colloquy betwee: 
Caryll and his protégé. 

“Wall, boss,” said Sam as he joined 
them, “I hope this will convince you that 
your tame Nitchie is nothing better than a 
wild beast.” 

“ What do you mean, Sam?” 

“ Hear what Pierre can tell you.” 

“ Your horse was poisoned,’ said Pierre. 
“No prairie-bred animal would eat that root, 
but he couid easily be tricked into swallowing 
its tasteless juice. The secret of the poison 
is only known to the Indians, and to a few 
of us fellows who, with living long among 
the Reds, get to know a few of their 
tricks.” 

“Would you have me believe that Seqca 
poisoned my horse ?”” exclaimed Bertie with 
indignation. But the Scout, quite unmoved, 
replied : 

“The poison works speedily; the boy wa: 
shut into the stable all night, Sam put m; 
mare into your horse's stall—made them 
change places after the boys had fixed them up. 
The Indian would not know that. It was 
my mare he meant to put out of the 
running—my Lassie, who scents an Indian 
miles away!” 

Caryll was so shocked by this plain state- 
ment he could say nothing; but when Sam 
remarked, “An old Book I used to read 
when I was a kid says, ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?’ and I guess it’s about the 
same with a Nitchie—he can’t drop his natur 
nohow, and his natur is to twist and doubie 
and wriggle and bite like a rattlesnake.” 

“The old Book you quote, Sam,”’ answered 
Bertie gravely, “also says we must forgive 
if another offend us, not once, but seventy 
times seven. We must not provoke our 
brother to anger; we must not cause a weak 
brother to offend. And, above all, tke Book 
says, ‘Greater love than this hath no man, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.’ 
If Sequa did this thing he risked his life for 
his father, believing it to be the right thire 
todo. He knows that Pierre will not spare 
him if the trick is discovered, or Ea 
Feather escapes. I wish, Sam, you wo! 
look into that old Book again, and find there 
something to soften your heart towards a 
poor Indian groping in the dark for the Licht 
in which we whites have lived for centurie:. 
and have not, on the whole, used it in the 
best possible way.” 

“ Right you are, boss, as usual,’’ answered 
Sam heartily, and Pierre, nodding his head. 
added grimly : 

“You shall sct Sam in the chimney corr: 
with your Book when we've caught E: 
Feather, Mr. Caryll; but let’s get ahead 
meanwhile.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


Author of © The School's Honours“ An Old Boy's Yarns,” ete. eles 


T= Triple Alliance, in common with the 
rest of their school-fellows, little 
thought. on returning from their summer 
holidays, what a memorable epoch the 
coming term would prove in the history of 
Ronleigh College; still less did anyone 
imagine what important results would arise 


CHAPTER XIV.—A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 


from the action of the three friends, and 
how much would depend on the loyalty of 
these youngsters for their Alma Mater. 
They settled down to enjoy a peaceful 
thirteen weeks of work and play. Jack 
Vance reported that the robbery of the 
Hermit's coins was regarded at Todderton 


as quite a piece of ancient history. and 35 
Noaks appeared to have forgotten the exi 
ence of the clasp-knife, and, growing ev 
day more intimate with Thurston and 

seemed more than ever inclined to go h 
way and leave his former foes alone. tk: 
latter"made up their minds to banish dcil 


care, and consider their -unfortunate 
misadventure as a storm which they had 
safely weathered. 

The wave of excitement caused by the 
elections soon passed over. The new 
prefects entered upon-their duties, and in 
the performance of the same apparently met 
with no ill-will or opposition ; yet to every 
keen observer it was evident that the recent 
contest had left behind it a distinct under- 
current of dissatisfaction, and for the first 
time in the memory of all concerned Ron- 
leigh was a house divided against itselfi—no 
longer united in a common cause, but split 
into two factions, one pulling against the 
other, thinking more of party interests than 
of the honour and welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 5 

The first occasion on which this spirit 
clearly manifested itself was some ten days 
after the elections, when the College played 
their first football match of the season 
against Ronleigh town. Thurston’s name 
had, as usual, been included in the list of the 
eleven which was posted up on Wednesday 
morning, but before school was over it was 
noised abroad that he had refused to play. 

“T say, you fellows, have you heard about 
‘Thirsty’?” said Fletcher junior, as the 
Lower Fourth straggled into their class- 
room after interval; “I wonder if it's true.” 

“Oh, it’s true enough.” answered Grundy 
from the back desk; “and I'm jolly glad 
he’s done it. I heard him say this morning 
that if Alingford and those other fellows 
wouldn’t put up with him as aprefect, they 
shouldn't have him in the team.” 

“ Well, I call that rot,” cried Jack Vance ; 
“the team doesn’t belong to Alingford or to 
anybody else——” 

“Oh! shut your mouth, you young prig,” 
interrupted Grundy, and the entrance of 
Mr. Greyling put a stop to any further con- 
versation. 

I am inclined to think that a much 
nobler spirit would pervade such field sports 
as cricket and football if the fact could be 
more firmly impressed upon the minds of 
both players and spectators that, providing 
the conduct of each side is fair and generous, 
and that everyone does his “big best,” 
it is equally creditable to lose as to win. 
Certainly both sides should strive their 
hardest to gain the day, but let boys 
especially remember, in an uphill game, 
when scoring goes against them, that it is to 
the honour of the slaughtered Spartans and 
not of the victorious Persians that the pass 
of Thermopylr has become a household word. 

In addition to the loss of Thurston, who, 
to do him justice, was a very good for- 
ward, the school team was weakened still 
further by an unfortunate accident which 
befel Rowlands, who twisted his ankle, and 
was forced to leave the ground ai the very 
commencement of the game. The Town 
were unusually strong, and the bulk of the 
back work fell on Alingford. The Captain 
played a magnificent game and covered him- 
self with glory, but in spite of all that he 
and his men could do, after a gallant fight 
the visitors claimed the victory with a score 
of four goals to two. 

On the morning after the match, just 
before school, the Triple Alliance were 
strolling across the entrance hall when they 
noticed a crowd of boys surrounding the 
notice-board. The gathering seemed to 
consist mainly of members of the lower 
classes, and the manner in which they were 
elbowing each other aside, laughing, talking, 
and gesticulating, showed that some an- 
nouncement of rather uncommon interest 
and importance must be exposed to view. 

Our three friends hurried forward to join 
the group. Pinned to the board with an 
old pen-nib was a half-sheet of scribbling- 
paper, and inscribed thereon, in what was 
evidently a disguised handwriting, were the 
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following verses, which were seen at once to 
refer to the previous afternoon’s defeat : 
They were as follows : 


COLLEGE 9. TOWN, 
Air: “Bonnie Dundce.” 


To the boys of the College ‘twas Alingford epoke : 

“When we play the Town team there are heads to 
be broke, 

So Jet ten veteran players come now follow me, 

And fight for the honour of ancient Ronleigh. 


Chorus. 

“Then put up your goal-posts, and mark your touch- 
line, 

We'll grind them to powder, and put them in 
brine. 

Let boarders and day boys all come ont to see 

Us fight for the honour of ancient Ronleigh.” 

The ten merry men mustered quick at his call, 

There were forwards, and half-vackz, and goal- 
keeper tall ; 

But one who was wont in the fore-front to be 

No longer was secn in the ranks of Ronleigh. 
Chorus: “Then put up your goal-posts, and mark,” 

a 


Too soon their rejoicings and empty their boast, 
For the Town fellows very soon had them on 
toast ; 
And the bystanders sighed as they saw frequently 
The ball puss the “back” of our ancient Ron- 
leigh. 
Chorus: “Then put up your goal-posts, and mark,” 
ete. = 


From this draw a moral, you fellows who rule, 

Sink personal spite when you act for the school ; 

And whatever your notions of prefects may be, 

Let's have the right men in the team at Ron- 
leigh. 


Chorus: “Then put up your goal-posts, and 
ete, 


Something in these doggerel lines excited 
Jack Vance’s wrath above measure, the last 
verse especially raising his anger to boiling- 
point, so tha‘ it fairly bubbled over. Jack 
was a loyal-hearted youngster; he was no- 
thing to Alingford, but Alingford was some- 
thing to hira, as head and leader of the com- 
munity of which he himself was a member. 
The sight of the Captain toiling manfully 
through the long, unequal contest of the pre- 
vious afternoon, doing practically double 
work to make up for the loss of his fellow 
back, and to prevent a losing game degene- 
rating into a rout, rose up once more before 
the small boy’s mind, and, as has been said 
before, his wrath boiled over. 

“Well, I call that a beastly shame. The 
chap who wrote it ought to be kicked round 
the field.” 

“My eye!” cried Grundy; “listen to 
what’s talking! Kicked round the field, in- 
deed! Why, I think it's jolly good ; it serves 
Alingford and those other fellows just right 
for turning Thurston out of the team.” 

“What a lie!” retorted Jack. ‘You know 
very well they didn’t turn him out ; he went 
out of his own accord.” 

“ Here, don’t give me any of your cheek,” 
said Grundy, sidling up to his antagonist in 
a threatening manner; “you mean to say 
I'm a liar, eh?” 

The advent of three Fifth Form boys—one 


of whom took Grundy by the shoulders and - 


pushed him away, with the command to “ Get 
out and lie on the mat ”—put an end, for the 
time being, to the altercation. The crowd 
increased; boys of all ages stopped to read 
the verses ; some few laughed and pronounced 
them jolly good; but, to do them justice, the 
greater number of Ronleians were too jealous 
of the honour of their school to see much fun 
in this attempt to lampoon their football 
representatives, and just as the bell was ring- 
ing for assembly the paper was torn down by 
Trail, the head of the * Remove,” who ripped 
it up into fifty picces, and in answer to Gull’s 
inquiry what he did that for, replied, “Tl 
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jolly soon show you!” in such a menacing 
tone that the questioner saw fit to turn on 
his heel and walk away with an alacrity of 
movement not altogether due to any par- 
ticular eagerness to commence work. . 

The Lower Fourth were straggling down 
the passage on the way to their class-room: 
when there was a scuffie and the clatter of 
falling books. Grundy had seized Jack Vance 
by the collar from behind, and was screwing 
his knuckle into his victim's neck. 

“Yes, you called me a liar, didn’t you?” 

“So you are! Let go my coat!” 

“Oh, so you stick to it,do you? V’i——” 

The sentence was interrupted by Jack 
giving a sudden twist and striking his 
antagonist a heavy blow in the chest, which 
sent him staggering against the opposite 
wall. Grundy was nearly a head taller than 
Vance, but the latter’s blood was up, and in 
another moment the dogs of war would have 
assuredly broken loose, if the flutter of a 
gown at the end of the passage had not an- 
nounced the advent of Mr. Greyling. 

The class had finished translating from 
their Latin author and had just commenced 
writing an exercise, when a note was passed 
over to Jack Vance from the desk behind ; 
it was short and to the point. 

“Will you fight me after twelve at the 
back of the pavilion ?—H. Gronpy.”” 

Jack read the challenge, turned round and 
nodded, and then went calmly.on with his 
work as though nothing had happened. 

This cool way of treating the matter did 
not altogether please Grundy, who had rather 
expected that his adversary would elect to 
“take a licking.’ He had, however, every 
reason to count upon an easy victory, and 
so promptly despatched another note, which 
contained the words: “ Very well, I’ll smash 
you.” 

Later on a third epistle was handed over: 
“Don't tell anyone, or there’ll be too much 
of a crowd.” 

It was not until the interval that the two 
other members of the Triple Alliance were 
informed of the coming conflict. 

“You don’t really mean you're going to 
fight him?” said Mugford. 

“Of course I am.” 

“You'll get licked |” added Diggory, with a 
sigh. 

“TI don't care if lam. If I land him one 
or two, he won’t be in a hurry to lick me 
again. Don't you remember what you said 
ages ago at the Birches, Diggy, when you 
went down that slide on skates? Well, it’s 
the same thing with me now; I’m going to 
show him once and for all that he’s not going 
to ride rough-shod over me for nothing.” 

During the last hour of school, which hap- 
pened to be devoted to algebra, the only 
member of the Triple Alliance who seemed 
able to work was Jack Vance. Diggory made 
a hash of nearly every sum, while Mugford 
simply collapsed, and could not even remem- 
ber that like signs made plus, and unlike 
minus. 

“I say, Diggy,” whispered the latter, 
“don’t you think Grundy'll lick him?” 

“T don’t know,” returned the other, with 
a desperate attempt to be cheerful; ‘ you 
never know what may happen; he may——” 

“ Trevanock, stop talking,” interrupted Mr. 
Greyling. ‘“ If I have to speak to you again 
for inattention you'll stay in and work out 
these examples after twelve.” 

At length the faint jangle of the bell an- 
nounced the fact that the eventful hour had 
arrived: the Lower Fourth passed on into 
the big schoolroom, and were dismissed with 
the other classes. 

Jack betrayed not the least sign of excite- 
ment, and insisted on going down into the 
grub-room to feed two white mice before 
setting out for the‘ front,” His two friends, 
however, (weighed-down with anxiety and 
disniab forebodings asto “the result of the 
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coming conflict, were obliged to seck support 
by informing “ Rats” of what was about to 
tuke place, and begging him to give them 
the benefit of his cheering company. 

Young “ Rats,” who was always ready to 
take part in anything from a garden party to 
a game of marbles, immediately accepted the 
invitation. 

“Jolly glad you told me,” he criel; 
“ wouldn't have missed seeing it for anything. 
Jack Vance and Grundy—whew-w-w !” 

The long whistle with which he concluded 
the sentence had certainly rather an ominous 
sound, but the appearance of their principal 
was the signal for the seconds to hide their 
Years under an assumed air of jovial con- 
fidence. 

“You'll be cortain to lick him, Jack,” 
Digyory, with a face as long as a fi 
“won't he, ‘Rats’? 

« Lick him,” answered * Rats 
think so! 
mmysclf.” 

“He's a beastly bully,” added Mugford 
solemnly ; “and bullies always get licked — 
in books. 

“1 don’t care,” answered Jack jauntily, 
“if Tlick him or not, but I know he'll find 
mic a pretty hard nut to crack. 

Ronleigh had no recognised duelling 
ground, but when a premeditated encounter 
did take place the combatants usually re- 
sorted to o little patch of grass situated 
-between the back of the pavilion and the 
edge of the adjoining field. Here it was 
possible to conduct an affair of honour with- 
vut much fear of interruption. 

Grundy was already at the trysting-placc, 
accompanied by Andson, a chum from the 
Upper Fourth, and Fletcher junior; it was 
quite an informal little gathering, and the 
business was conducted in a free-and-easy 
mann-r, and with an entire absence of the 
cut-and-dried ceremony which characterised 
similar undertakings in the palmy days of 
the Prize Ring. 

“Look here, young Vance,” said Grundy ; 
“if you like to apologise for calling me a 
liar, Pll let you off. If not, I'm going to punch 
your head.” 

“Punch away!" answered Jack stolidly, 
and all further attempt at pacification was 
abandoned. 

The principals took off their coats and 
collars, while their companions drew aside to 
give them room, and the signal was given to 

- commence the action. 
Grundy made no attempt at any display 
- of science, he simply relied on his superior 
strength and size, and charged down upon 
his adversary with the intention of thuinping 
and pounding him till he gave in. Jack 
Vance knew very little about the noble art, 
except that it was the proper thing to hit 
straight from the shoulder, and following out 
this fundamental principle he succeeded in 
landing his opponent a good hard drive 
between the eyes, which made him see more 
stars than are to be witnessed at the explo- 
sion of a sixpenny rocket. Grundy drew 
back, and after blinking and rubbing his 
nose for a moment, came on again, this time 
with greater caution. Jack, on the other 
hand, emboldened by his previous success, 
made an unwise attempt to rush the fighting, 


‘I should 
Lick him into tits; I could do it 


and was rewarded with a sounding smack on * 


the cheek-bone which broke the skin, and 
sent him staggering back into the arms of 
Diggory. 

Once more the combatants approachet 
each other, this time with a little moro 
icinting and dodging, which showed a certain 
amount of mutual respect for the weight of 
each other's fists. At length, urged on to 
further feats of arms by impatient ejacula- 
tions of “ Now then, go into it!” and “Keep 

«cme alive!” from Fletcher and Andson, 

losed again, and after a sharp inter- 
cf rether random pounding, Jack 
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smote his opponent on the nose, and received 
in return a heavy blow on the chest which 
very nearly sent him to the ground. 

After this there was another short breath- 
ing space; a thin stream of blood was 
trickling from Grundy’s nasal organ, while 
Diggory and Mugford noticed with aching 
hearts that their comrade was beginning to 
look rather limp, and was getting short of 
breath. 

What would have been the «ltimate result 
of the contest had it been resumed I.am 
sure I cannot say, but I fear that, taking 
Grundy’s superior weight and height into 
consideration, the story of the fight would 
have been recorded among thy trials and not 
the triumphs of the Triple Alliance. As 
it was, a sudden interruption brought the 
cncounter to a premature close. 

“Hallo, you young beggars! 
you up to?” 

The voice was that of Alingford, who, at- 
tracted by cries of ** Go it! "—* Give him an- 
other !’—* Bravo, Vance ! ’— and other war- 
like shouts, had hurried round to the rear of 
the pavilicn:to tind out what was happening. 

“ Hallo!” he continued, stepping forward 
and grasping Grundy by the shoulder; 


What are 


““ what's up? what's the joke?” 


“It's only a bit of a fight,” said Andson ; 
“ they had a row this morning.” 

“ What, d’you mean to say you're fighting 
fhat youngster? Why don’t you choose 
some one a bit smaller?” demanded the 
Captain rather bitterly. 

“Well, it’s his own doing,” growled 
Grundy. “I offered to let him off, but he 
wanted to have it out.” 

“Pshaw!” returned the other. ‘ Look 
here, I've half a mind to give you two a 
jolly good impot to keep you out of mischief. 
Now stop it, d’you hear, or I'll send both 
sir names in to Denson.” 

Fletcher and Andson had already beaten 
a retreat, and Grundy was preparing to follow, 
when Alingford called him back. 

“Come,” he said, in a kinder tone, “I 


don’t know what your quarrei’s about, bct 
finish it up like men, and shake hands.” 

The boys did as they were told, and though 
the salutation was not a very hearty one, it 
helped to extinguish the smouldering sparks 
of anger which might at some future meet 
ing have been once more fanned into a flame. 

Grundy disappeared round the corner of 
the building, but Alingford remained for a 
moment or two, watching Jack Vance as he 
fastened on his collar and resumed his coat. 

* Well, what was the row about?” 

“Oh! nothing.” 

“Nonsense; fellows don’t fight for 
nothing ; what was it? Any great secret?" 

“Qh! no,” answered Jack, laughing 
began about that lot of verses that was 
pinned upon the notice-board this morning. 


* Grundy said Thurston was turned out of the 


team, and I said he wasn’t.” 

The Captain smiled thoughtfully, and 
going down on one knee examined the 
wounded cheek. ‘“ Put some cold water to 
it,” he said, and then walked away. 

That look was worth tifty bruises, and for 
it Jack would have continued the fight with 
Grundy to the bitter end. Diggory and 
“Mugford fell upon his neck, and were loud in 
their declarations that in another round 
their champion would have “ knocked the 
stufting out” of his opponent. That this 
would really have been the case is, as I 
remarked before, rather doubtful; but one 
fact is certain, that the conflict caused tke 
three friends to be more firmly established 
than ever in their loyalty to the side of law 
and order. 

For a couple of days fellows continued to 
talk about the skit on the eleven, and to 
hazard guesses as to who was the writer. 
As the majority, however, prcnounced it “a 
dirty shame,” and spoke of the author as 
“some mean skunk,” the poet wisely con- 
cluded to conceal his identity, and by the 
end of the week the matter was, for the time 
being, practically forgotten. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ A» remember, boys, 

‘\ that the son 
of Zeus and Alemena 
was to the Greeks a 
type not only of physical 
strength but also of 
moral perfection. Little 


metry of muscle 
and profusion of 
beard. Though 
philologists tell us 
t the latter word 
owes its origin to 
the bristly projec- 
tions from the skin 
of our old friend 
Bruin, i.e. bear, 
yet ——” 

But the rest of 
the exposition was 
lostin a unanimous 
ripple of — such 
spontaneous laugh- 
ter that the head- 
master surveyed 
the little sea of 
faces before him 
in wondering per- 
plexity. 

It was a master- 
piece of infelicity. 
that allusion.to old 
{ Bruin, which spoilt 

the speaker’s peace 
of mind for the 
whole of one term, 
and the opening weeks of the next; ands 
foilowing the mirthful countenances o: 
the Sixth Form one by one, the headmaster 
suddenly pulled up as if he had been shot. 
On the very bench in front of him sat Joc 
Brewin, and Brewin had a beard. 

“Him, h’m, it’s a strange thing, now, a 
very strange thing indeed, but I never really 
noticed Brewin’s beard before,’’ mused the 
hendmaster. “ Suppose its developmert must 
have been so gradual, though. Such an ob- 
trusive irregularity about it, too. Of coursa 
there’s no school rule against it, but for a 
schoolboy there’s something I don’t quite like. 
I think I'll consult Quilter after school.” 

But that allusion to the ancient Greeks had 
let loose the floodgates of fun and frolic, fast 
and furious—and of disorder, toc, all over 
the school. The strange fart was that, 
although everybody must have seen Brewin's 
beard, no one had ever noticed it. Hence, 
all the greater the effect when Joe Brewin's 
schoolfellows discovered the phenomenon in 
their midst. 

The only unmoved being during that mid- 
day play-hour was Joe himself, who, being in 
the Sixth, was a monitor, and strolled stolidly, 
with his hands clasped behind his back, up 
and down the playground, calling some kid 
or other to order, when the epithets so 
freely lavished on himself threatened to 
break out into open acts of disorder. 

“Put him in the scrum against the 
Grammar School, Quilter; he'll tickle up 
their noses,” said Stanford of the Sixth, 
whilst the boys of the Junior school made 


wonder that, 
after those 
twelve gigantic 
labours, they 
loved to attri- 
Lute to their 
darling national * 
heroes the 
same well- 
rounded sym- 
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LIKE LOVES LIKE. 


By A..G. Munro; B.., 
Author of “ Paddy French's Plo,” ete. 


cutting remarks about hair-restorers and 
patent scrubbing-brushes. The middle-school 
fellows were content to march arm-in-arm 
after Joe Brewin, four abreast, like mock 
guards of honour, as the phenomenon paced 
serenely about the playground. 

Indeed, the headmaster had fairly flung 
the fat into the flames; his pretty little 
speech about the son of Zeus and Alemeana 
sped like wild-fire through the school, and 
disorder began to reign supreme. 

“ Quilter,” said the headmaster solemnly 
that afternoon, after lessons, “have you 
noticed anything peculiar—ahem, ahem— 
about Brewin ?” 

“Should think we have, sir,’ responded 
the Captain promptly. “ We've told him to 
cut it off dozens of times ; haven’t we, Stan- 
ford?” 

“ Notthatthere’s ever been any public notice 
of it like to-day,” added the Captain. “ Only, 
it doesn't, somehow, seem quite the thing, 
although he is in the Sixth, sir.” 

“Quite so, quite so, Quilter. Now do you 
think there's any little hint we could give 
him? A little touch of smart satire some- 
times works wonders with boys.” 

Of course the Captain could think of 
nothing better than to send a pair of razors to 
Brewin's home in the High Street, the carry- 
ing out of which project proved disastrous, 
since the articles being delivered inadver- 
tently to Mr. Joseph Brewin, senior, who 
himself wore a beard, by the school porter, 
that gentleman, not being used to “little 
touches of smart satire,” made an uncompli- 
mentary call on the headmaster. 

“Tf I could only tind some plausible pre- 
text for getting rid of him,’’ groaned the 
headmaster, as the disorder in the playground 
increased daily. ‘“ But the lad’s morals are as 
sound asa nut, and as he’s only seventeen, 
why, it'll be two years before the school 
rules compel him to leave—and meanwhile 
all school discipline’s going to rack and ruin.” 

The following morning, during the mid- 
day interval, the school Captain entered the 
headmaster’s class-room with a most woe- 
begone face. 

“Well, Quilter, bad news again, I fear,” 
sighed the headmaster; “out with it, my 
boy.” 

“The monitors are all on strike, sir,” 
groaned the Captain. “The middle-school 
fellows have begun to mob them just like 
they do Brewin, and they'll stand it no 
longer—they’ve all gone into the library, and 
there’s only Brewin and the two school 
porters in the playground—not even a 
Modern Side monitor. 

“Tl tell you what I would do, sir,” 
exclaimed the Captain suddenly. “ As long 
as he’sin the Sixth, he'll always stick to his 
claim to keep order in the playground. Put 
him on the Science Side, sir. You know the 
fellows on the Science Side are at practical 
chemistry in the mid-day, and besides 
Brewin’s always top in the stink—I mean 
Science lessons.” 

“Good idea!” responded the headmaster 
hopefully. “ Of course, we can’t compel him 
to move, but still, as you say, he has a bent 
for Science, and would possibly like to read 
up fora scholarship at Oxford.” 

And luckily Joseph Brewin did fall in with 
this plan, and was at once transferred to 
the Science Side. 

“I think I'd let the hoy have two stink 
closets, Mr. Wilson,” breathed the head- 
master into the ears of the Science master ; 
“anything, in fact, to keep him absorbed up 
here during the mid-day.” 


“ That’s a good stroke of business, Quilter, 
my boy,” said the headinaster, after the next 
day’s lessons; “a capital suggestion of 
yours.” : 

Things had already begun to quiet down, 
and if Brewin could only be kept hard at it 
amongst the nitrates, perfect school disci- 
pline might again prevail. By every means 
in his power the headmaster urged Joe on 
towards the Oxford scholarship, wtiting to 
several college tutors, and presenting him 
with a handsome volume on “ Lepidoptera ” 
tothatend: But the headmaster was not long 
in learning on what a frail basis the newly 
restored peace and good discipline rested. 

Three weeks before the summer prize-day 
& conversazione was held in the big school, to 
which all the local big-wigsand the parents of 
the boys were invited. The Sixth Form boys, 
and others in the Senior school, wore evening 
dress and badges, gave out programmes, and 
acted as stewards, Joe Brewin, as the most 
advanced pupil on the Science Side, amongst 
them. Prominent above the other monitors, 
ina morning coat and a big white tie—visible 
even under that hirsute chin—and with a 
huge sheaf of programmes under his arm, 
was Joe. Of course all the maters and 
paters mobbed the form masters present 
to know how their own youngsters were 
getting on. 

“Please could you direct me to Mr. Proud- 
foot?” asked Lady Trimmer-—whose boy 
was in that master's form—of a gilded youth 
with an eyeglass. 

“ Proudfoot, Proudfoot, yaas, Lady Trim- 
mah; he’s standing near the headmaster in 
the recess bencath the gallery, talking to the 
Archdeacon ;’”’ and bustling past an array of 
palms, drawings, and curios, Lady Trimmer, 
who was short-sighted, made tracks for Joe 
Brewin, mistaking him the while for her 
son’s form-master, and pouring forth a volley 
of inquiries concerning the welfare of Trim- 
mer minor. 

Mr. Proudfoot, who had seen her ladyship 
approaching, and guessed her mission to him- 
self, stood back petrified at the scene, the 
Sixth Form boys giggled, and the headmaster 
almost groaned aloud. Moreover, Mr. Proud- 
foot, who was the most severe and unbending 
of mortals, retired promptly to his bedroom, 
tock out his razors, drew his hand savagely 
down the long folds of his black, silky beard, 
and prepared for the mournful sacrifice. 

There was no chance for his own beard 
and one like Brewin’s in that classic building. 

“Tsay, you chaps, there’s a new master,” 
excaimed a dozen excited voices in chorus 
as they all assembled in big school the next 
morning. But the Sixth Form were wiser, and 
knew that Mr. Proudfoot had shaved off his 
beard. 

“And no wonder, too,” growled Quilter, 
who had also seen the comedy of the night 
before. 

But the longest lane has a turning, and 
great was the headmaster’s jubilation one 
mid-July morning on receiving news that 
Joe Brewin had been elected to a scholar- 
ship at Oxford. There was an unusual 
gusto in his voice, as, before dismissing the 
forms for morning classes, the gratified head 
pronounced the formal words customary on 
these occasions : 

“Tt is with the greatest p!easure that I an- 
nounce another University distinction. Joseph 
Brewin, of the Science Side, has been elected 
to a Science studentship of eighty pounds a 
year at St. Martin’s College, Oxford. I now 
call upon the school Captain to give three 
cheers in honour of Brewin.” 
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Which Quilter gladly did, and a slight 
ripple of laughter, emanating from some 
kids in the Junior forms, ran like an electric 
current through the big school. 

“Silence!” roared the headmaster, ap- 
pearing to be very angry. But of all the 

onours ever won by the old school this one 
of Brewin’s gratified him most. 


Alas for human hopes! The following 
October, when the headmaster was fairly in 
swing with the new term’s work, into the 
class-room walked Mr. Brewin, senior, fol- 
lowed by his son, Joseph. Of all possible 
calamities the return of Joseph Brewin was 
one which, in his most dismal forebodings, 
the great man had never even dreamed of. 

“Joseph Brewin!” gasped the head- 
master in dismay. 

*Now, what had happened was this. 
Several of the tutors and fellows of St. 
Martin’s came from Joe’s old school, and 
one and all, on examining Joe for the 
scholarship vivd voce, had commented on 
the boy’s shaggy countenance. They, how- 
ever, never conceived there would be the 
least fear of him not polishing himself up a 
bit before donning cap and gown. But Joe 
Brewin was obdurate. He simply would not 
shave, and the fellows of St. Martin’s afore- 
said, convinced that the appearance of such 
a wild man of the woods as Joseph at Oxford 
would simply mean the disgrace of their old 
school in the University, had written Mr. 
Brewin, senior, a decisive letter on the 
subject. 

Said the sorrow stricken parent to the 
headmaster: ‘It’s not that I don’t sin- 
cerely desire my son Joseph’s advancement 
in sound learning, but if he won't, why he 
won't—all I can say, sir, is that he takes 
after his mother in that respect—and there’s 
anend of it. But he's barely eighteen yet, 


found John Stead at Ararat when we arrived 
there from McIvar. He was as keen as ever 
for sport. “Boys!” he exclaimed directly 
we met him—" Boys! there are wild boars in 
the ranges near the lakes.” 

“Wild boars!—gammon!”—we said; 
“no such animals inhabit Australia; you 
can’t get that off on us, Mr. Munchausen.”” 

“Oh! well,’ he went on; ‘you've found 
a heap of things true that I told you, eh? 
—well this, I'l bet, is true too—you’ll see. 
Anyway, there are lakes, and we must have 
a trip to them.’ This was welcome news, for 
lakes meant water-fowl. 

But there were many things to talk of, and 
no more was said just then about the boars. 
\fierwards we heard from others that, al- 
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sir, and the school’s bound by the rules to 
keep him for another year.” 


Another year of disorder and riot! The 
headmaster’s brow grew black as thunder, 
and that morning’s lessons, ushered in so 
peacefully, ended amidst a whirlwind of 
contending emotions. But the good, faith- 
ful school Captain came once more to the 
rescue, 

“There’s an advertisement, sir,” said 
Quilter, hopefully entering the headmaster’s 
study the next morning. “It struck me 
coming along to school it might suit Brewin. 
The pater says you may offer it to him if 
you like.” 

“Wanted, a Curator for the Calcutta 
Museum. Special Department—The re- 
mains and fossils of the woolly elephant, and 
other extinct Siberian mammoths. Apply, 
care of Doctor Quilter, Manchester.” 

“ But do you think he'd accept it?” said 
the headmaster eagerly. 

“Yes, somehow I think he would, sir,” was 
the brisk reply. ‘You know,” added 
Quilter mischievously, “ it’s an old saying— 
«Lrg Loves Lrxe.’” 

The headmaster smiled, and sent off the 
famulus to fetch Joe Brewin, who accepted 
—subject to his father’s consent—on the 
spot. 

“I think, lest he should back out this 
time,’ mused the great man, “I'll announce 
his acceptance of it in big school,” which a 
few minutes later the headmaster accord- 
ingly did. 

“Tve great pleasure in announcing that 
Joseph Brewin, formerly scholar of St. Mar- 
tin’s College, Oxford, has been offered the 
Curatorship of the ‘ woolly elephant and other 
extinct Siberian mammoths’ department in 
the Calcutta Museum. 

“Which offer,’ added the speaker with 
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PART I.—WILD Boans. 


though not indigenous to New Holland, they 
existed; they were the offspring of those 
Captain Cook put ashore on his memorable 
voyage. 

Another fellow we found on Ararat was 
Roland St. Clair,a mighty man of valour, 
according to his own account; we often 
wished to see his prowess. Shooting was 
his strong point—so he said. 

We were not very busy mining in those days ; 
the elders were prospecting, trying to strike 
payable gold, and we boys had much ‘spare 
time. Our collection of curios was growing 
apace ; we added to it daily, and had so many 
skins that we were hoping to make a com- 
plete collection of Australian birds. At 
any rate, we had shot around Ararat and 
had killed many new ones, but near the 
diggings they were not plentiful. Therefore, 
when Stead came to our camp one evening 
and proposed a two days’ trip to the lakes, 
some twelve miles East, and to the ranges 
where the wild swine were said to be, we 
were delighted. 

Roland St. Clair happened to be present. 
Hearing what was in the wind, he jumped 
about, exclaiming, “ That's just my luck! 
My word, I'd like to go. The very thing to 
suit me.” 

“ Well, why can't you go? Come on!” we 
said ; “the more the merrier.” 

He continued exclaiming how delighted he 
would be, but it came out at last that he 


emphasis, ‘‘your former schoolfellow has 
accepted.”” 

And though the announcement was fol- 
lowed by a loud peal of laughter, Joe Brewin 
Bond impenetrable as a statue through it 

A month later the good ship Travancore 
sailed down old Father Thames for Calcutta, 
bearing with it the fate and fortunes of the 
new Curator. eS 


MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


hadn’t gota gun! We were astonished, for 
he had talked as if he had a regular battery 
of sorts, far ahead of any we possessed. He 
told a cock-and-bull story of what had 
happened to them, and finally, as Burroughs 
could not be spared from work, he offered to 
lend him his. The offer was not accepted in 
the enthusiastic manner one would expect. 
However, Burroughs brought it out, and 
Roland didn’t even put it to his shoulder to 
try its fit, nor did he examine it. Burroughs 
said, “It's loaded, mind, and capped.” 

“Ts it, though ?”’ quoth Roland, as though 
surprised and a little bit alarmed, and he 
held it in such a way that we looked at one 
another in astonishment, and Mrs. Charnock 
cut off to the tent with the children, for even 
she saw the queer manner in which the man 
handled the deadly weapon. We had leant 
to use guns in the Canadian backwoods, and 
had no knowledge of what he called the 
right way of doing so. We thought perhaps 
his was the stylish, scientific method, but we 
considered it a very odd one, though we 
didn’t dare to say so, for he was three times 
our age and had had great experience, he 
declared. i 

However, plans were made. We took a 
light cart, some blankets and some grub. and 
started, picking up a friend of Stead'’s who 
had once seen the pigs, and thought he could 
guide us to their haunt. 

The forest we drove through was quite 


open ; there was no road, so we just jogged 
along amongst the trees and stumps and 
logs. We got a bird or two which we 
wanted, and by-and-by saw a flock of 
white cockatoos ahend. 

Of these we had not yet obtained a really 
fine specimen for our collection, so, when- 
ever we saw any we used to look out for an 
extra good one. Thinking 1 saw what we 
wanted then, I got them to pull up, whilst I 
went off to stalk it. It was strange how 
silent this mob of birds were, most unusually 
so. However, I saw my gentleman perched 
about twenty feet up. He was dancing on 
the branch, flirting his lovely head, and 
making himself as fascinating as he could. 
I regretted to have to slay him, but thinking 
how beautiful he would be when stuffed, and 
surrounded by the other gorgeous birds we had 
in that wonderful glass case we intended to 
set up when we got home, | proceeded in the 
interest of science and art to do my best to 
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T’'ll tell the missis,” or “Go home; I'll tell 
your mother!” You never heard such a 
strange lot of talk from birds. In the midst 
of it came John Stead, shouting as he ran, 
«Eh? what did 1 tell you? cockatoos talk- 
ing, eh? wild ones; you know; my word, 
boys, and they do it well too, don’t 
they?” 

It was a strange incident, but it was 
easily explained. A tame bird had learned 
to talk, it had escaped, and joining its fellows 
had taught them. We often went to that bush 
afterwards, and they generally were seen and 
heard. We told about it on the diggings, and 
many went and found we were not romancing, 
and one time when we were at workamongst a 
crowd of diggers, high up in the deep blue sky 
a brilliant white bird was noticed. From the 
way it flew—three sharp beats of its wings, 
then a pause—we knew it was a cockatoo, 
and we could hear its voice crying from aloft 
“Go home! Go home!” Which I knew 
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knocked it over. We broiled some of it for 
dinner. Soon after this we left the forest 
and drove across rolling grass prairie. It was 
noon, the sun was beating down on us from 
8 sky like brass, a hot north wind was blow- 
ing; but when we got on to a high point it 
was delightful to perceive below three lovely 
brimful lakes, their yellow, arid-looking en- 
vironment making their blueness very strik- 
ing. We thought we must rush down at once 
and plunge into the glorious water, but our 
instinct for sport warned us that would not 
do—we came for ducks and swans, and behold 
there they were, for we were near enough to 
see the lakes were dotted with flocks of them. 
Then we drove down a brae, and beside a 
little string of water-holes, leading to the 
lake, we found a clump of wattles. There we 
camped, and made some tea, and lunched. 
We had barely finished ere Roland, pick- 
ing up his gun, started towards the lake. We 
begged him to wait—that it was not fair for 


kill him. Therefore, I moved about until I 
got a bigtree trunk between us, then I stepped 
carefully to it, knowing that if I reached 
there unnoticed I should be near enough to 
shcot. When I reached this tree, and 
peeped round, there he sat, and “I saw he 
saw me.” However, I cautiously lifted my 
gun, had got it to my shoulder, andin another 
second I should have pulled the trigger, 
when he spread his sulphur crest to its full 
extent, opened wide his mouth, and like 
an angry old woman yelled at me, “Go 
home! Gohome! My word, mother’ll warm 
yer!” 

Just fancy how I was confounded. Shoot? 
—not I. I dropped my gun and stood amazed, 
staring at him till he took wing and sailed 
off through the trees, accompanied by the 
others, and they made that forest ring with 
their shouts of laughter, so very human, 
with barking like dogs, crowing like cocks, 
often calling out ‘*Go home! Go home! 


“*The crowd of beasts.” 


brought tears to many a fellow’s eyes who 
was rooting amongst the earth below it. 

After this little episode we continued our 
journey, we put up some quail—all had 
heavy shot in their guns but Roland. 

“Why don’t you shoot ?”’ we cried. 

He looked astonished: “ What, shoot at 
those little birds? Pooh! not I,” and he 
didn’t even raise his gun. 

Then some black cockatoos flapped slowly 
over us. I let fly and dropped one. ‘Come, 
mate!” Stead remarked to Roland. “ You 
cannot want a better chance than this. Shoot 
man! shoot!” 

Roland declined ; he merely stared at the 
big birds, said that he was used to shooting 
over dogs, and had always had warning when 
anything was coming; that this chance work 
was not what he was practised at—indeed, he 
talked such foolishness that we felt sure he 
was a humbug. 

Nexta wallaby jumped up close tous. Charlie 


one to go alone—he’d scare the birds—spoil 
allthe fun. He promised to keep out of sight, 
that he would not shoot, but that he was so 
anxious to begin. Stead said, “ Oh! let him 
go; he’ll do no harm, if he’ll keep to that.” 
He spoke with such a sneer that we could say 
no more, and Roland vanished along the 
creek. In five minutes he was back again, 
hot-foot. Z 

“Boys! boys!” he screamed, “there's a 
huge black swan close here; I got within a 
few yards of it—what shall we do?” 

“Do? do?” we cried ; “why, shoot it—why 
didn’t you? Man, you're not half a fellow.” 

He replied that he didn’t like to, that it 
looked so like one he had once seen in the 
Ser——. ‘Ihen he stopped—I believe he was 
going to say the Serpentine, and would have 
given himself away, for he averred he was a 
Sydney man and had never been to Iondon, 
which we were positive was false. Then he 
said, “I thought it might be a tame one, a- 
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it allowed me to get so near,” ending with, 
“What shall we do?” 

“Here,” I said, ‘come on, I'll show you 
what we'll do"; and I made him come with 
me and show me where he saw it, and there, 
sure enough, over some weeds and rushes, by 
the margin of a pool, I saw the red beak of a 
swan peering up. I had no gun—I snatched 
Roland's, sent the charge flying, and broke 
the bird's neck, whilst the fellow standing by 
ejaculated “Oh!” 

When I[ had fished it out and laid it on the 
grass, his excitement was extraordinary ; he 
danced, shoute with glee, and made a most 
absurd demonstration —-I don’t believe he had 
ever seen a bird shot before! Then he 
rushed back to the others, announcing, with 
great wonderment, what I had done. John 
Stead said, “Oh! is that all?—I thought 
from the way you act he'd killed an ele- 
phant!”” 

I should think Roland must have realised, 
then, what a foolish fellow he must appear to 
us. It was my first black swan, and I felt 
pleased that I had the luck to kill it, and not 
this chap. 

We took it easy amongst the wattles. 
Towards sundown we all went down to the 
lakeside and had an hour's shooting. getting 
all the black and mountain duck and teal we 
wanted. I took long shots at swans with my 
rifle and killed two. When we had enough 
of this, we stripped and took headers into the 
lake, swam for the birds which had fallen in 
the water, and brought them out. Indeed, we 
had a glorious treat—such bathing was rare 
good fortune. 

I don't believe that Roland, that gay and 
festive sportsman, pulled a trigger. I know 
he did not bathe. 

By-and-by we cooked a biz dinne>; then 
we rested, for towards midnight we purposed 
to march int» the ranges, about a mile off, 
where our guide had seen the pigs. 

The moon rose about ten. and when it 
‘was well up we started.. At the scrubby 
margin of the hills we halted to listen, but 
amongst the usual noises of the Australian 
night, especially plentiful near water, we 
heard nothing new. Beginning the ascent, 
we passed through thickets of luxuriant fern 
and grass trea3; here the timber grew 
closely, the grcuad was broken, rocky, and 
strewed with big logs and rubbish; it was 
rough going. From time to time we halted 
to endeavour to hear a pig. Our guide 
showed us where he had come across them a 
few months before, hundreds of them, he de- 
clared. It was by daylight, and he saw them 
well, said they were mostly black fierce brutes, 
immensely tall anJ agile. He had no gun 
with him at the time. They allowed him to 
approach quite near, then. with snorts and 
squeals, they disappeared into the thick fern 
as quickly as if they werekangaroos. Some, 
he told us, were brown, some black, others 
grey and spotted. 

Half-way up the range we came to scrub 
which had recently been trampled, where 
the earth had been much uprooted. It was 
neither cattle nor sheep that had done this. 
We knew it was the work of swine. We sat 
there for a bit in silence. 

Away off in the distance at last a new 
‘sound attracted us, one we had not heard 
Yor long. It was a very familiar sound, it 
was the grunting of a pig! 

We crept towards it and reached the sum- 
mit of the hill, and down the slope which led 
to one of the other lakes, and there we heard 
the unmistakable noise of many pigs, the 
tramping and loud grunts of big ones and the 
squealing of the youngsters, and realised that 
there were wild swinc in the Australian 
bush. 

As quickiy as possible we pursued our 
course. Roland was terribly excited; he 
managed to control his voice, but the way he 
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dragged his gun about was so alarming that 
Stead whispered to him that whatever he 
might consider the proper way to handle it, 
whatever might be the fashion in England 
or New South Wales—or wherever he really 
came from—here, in the bush, people had to 
take care to handle their firearms so -as to 
keep from damaging themselves and their 
companions ; therefore, if he did not do as we 
all did, we should be compelled to beg him 
to go back to camp alone. Roland took this 
observation quite meekly, which also sur- 
prised us, for he had hitherto, at least before 
this expedition, always given us the notion 
that he was quite a fire-eater, and so we were 
pleased to see he took it in good part, and 
thereafter looked out sharply after his 
weapon, and noting how we carried ours he 
imitated us. 

It was some time before we really saw a 
pig. Half-way down the slope some dusky 
forms flitted before us, and the tall fern was 
agitated by creatures rushing through it, 
and as we descended we noticed more of 
this. It was evident the animals had 
scented danger; we heard louder grunts and 
cries, almost such as great dogs would make, 
as they scooted through the scrub. As we 
proceeded these were more numerous, and all 
were hurrying in one direction towards the 
low land, near the water. Much clamour 
prevailed down there — grunts, groans, 
squeals, squeaks, indicating a great gathering 
of hogs of all sizes and ages. 

Now the question was—would they run or 
fight? Would they let us get near them ? 
or were they very timid? We knew nothing, 
and our guide could not be certain ; however, 
we moved forward, feeling that we should 
soon know all about it. As we drew towards 
them the uproar momentarily increased, and 
there was no doubt at all they saw us. 

Across our course a log was lying, on a 
knoll a clump of small trees grew, and there 
was a bank between us and the pigs. We 
believed that if we could get there we 
shonld see them, and perhaps be near 
enough to kill. I was on the extreme left 
and had to mount highest, and before ad- 
vancing farther we arranged a plan of 
action. I carried the only rifle, the 
others were loaded with buckshot. I was 
to go for the largest boar of all, if I could 
make him out, each of the others to aim at 
that one which looked to be his best mark. 
I was to give the word “ Now!"" We were to 
endeavour to let fly together, after which, 
what happened was to be our guide for future 
action. 

It was o beautiful scene when we reached 
the ridge and the knoll above it. There we 
saw the still lake lying in the full moonbeams ; 
the fern and long rushes, wet with dew, 
glistened in the silvery light; but more at- 
tractive to us than the beauty of the scene 
was the crowd of beasts, gathered in a com- 
pact mass around the base of an immense 
gum-tree, not more than thirty yards away. 
They certainly saw us, for the moment we 
peeped over the bank their row ceased, they 
stood there motionless and silent ; we could 
just hear the champing of the tusks of the 
great boars which the moonlight gleamed 
on. It was so light that we could see them 
well as they stood on guard, knowing instino- 
tively that danger threatened them. So far 
as we could make out, the sows and youngsters 
were packed close up to this tree, with some 
larger ones before them, whilst in advance 
of all, clearly on the alert, were several 
enormous boars. One immense black fellow, 
seemingly all head and shoulders, was con- 
spicuous against the gleaming water; but 
the hugest of them all was a grey one, 
which half sat in front of the entire party, no 
doubt the patriarch, the veteran commander 
of the herd. He was my mark, as I quietly 
indicated to my companions, who each ap- 


peared to have selected his victim. Roland 
alone was unsettled in his mind; he was 
figuring away, making signs, clearly uncertain 
what he should do. We paid little heed ; time 
was going; any moment the creatures might 
make a rush, to us or from us; who couldt: 
sure? But when the idiot sang out loudly, 
“Oh, hold on, boys! hold on! Tell me 
which one I’m to shoot!” I saw it was time for 
action, especially as his outcry caused the 
beasts to make movements of increased 
alarm, so, drawing a bead upon my ola 
grey-beard, I sang out ‘“* Now!” ard 
pulled. 

My boar rolled over, so did John Stead’s— 
the black one; there were several others dead 
or dying. too; but before the smoke from our 
guns had cleared away, so had the pigs. 
They were out of sight like magic ; they wert 
like deer ; but we could hear them scuttlinz 
through the bush, grunting, barking, screars- 
ing with excitement. 

We ran up to find out what we had done. 
The big black boar was dead. Mine wes 
only wounded; his head was upreared, he 
champed his great tusks, he growled, ke 
snorted. 1 was busy reloading my ri! 
Stead and the others were settling with tz 
wounded ; Roland stood by me with his gun 
clubbed. “Oh! let me shoot at him?’ ke 
cried. c 
“ What—is your gun loaded, then?” [ 
asked in amazement. “ Didn't you shoot ai 
one?" 

“No,” he meekly answered. “I got cor- 
fused—I didn’t know which to aim at; you 
were so very sudden.” 

“ Sudden!" I cried, “sudden ! "—the chap 
was beneath contempt asa shootist. “Oh? 
blaze away, and be hanged to you!” I 
cried. 

Just then my boar, came still, thouzh 
sorely wounded, made a big effort to reach 
me; but I was ready for him, and puttirs 
up my gun I drove a bullet through his heart, 
and he fell over, about done for. I saii. 
“He's settled,” at which Roland pulled off 
his hat, slung it high above him as he cried. 
“ Hurrah! he's done for.’’ Well, he never 
saw that hat again. It lodged up in the 
branches overhead, I suppose. Then he 
marched up to the dead beast. Of course. 
there was still some movement in its limbs: 
but when that idiot Roland saw its motth 
move and its small fierce eyes glisten in the 
moonlight, he gave a yell of horror, sang out 
that it was not dead, and then, before I cous 
interfere, he made one jump to it, and with 
his—or rather Burrough’s--gun clubbed. 
came down on the thing's head with such a 
whack that he broke the stock off by th: 
breech! 

I used some language then. The other: 
gathered round, hearing my words. Holand 
stood there, ashamed and mortified at last. 
Stead opened on him, too; also the guide. 
Charlie was silent. Really, I felt half sorry 
for the fellow, he looked such a fool. He 
slowly picked up the pieces of the gun, forz:i 
all about his hat, and slunk off through the 
bushes towards the camp. He was a fraud. 
and no mistake. We never saw him after 
wards; when we returned to camp we found 
the broken gun and all the gear which Ber- 
roughs had lent him in the cart. He must 
have tramped back to Ararat that very nizki 
and packed his swag and left before daylight, 
for from that moment he vanished. Yes, hr 
was a fraud. 

As Ihave said. Stead's black boar fell dead: 
as mine was. Two other large ones al:>. 
and one real fat little porker. We felt tha: 
others might have gone off wounded, ar. 
were suffering tortures in the scrub. W 
searched about a bit, but only found one ha! 
dead ; it was another fat youngster. We p:: 
it out of misery, and I hope we all felt, as | 
did; that this shooting with buckshot in‘o s 


crowd of animals is cruel sport, if sport at 
all. 

But now the question was, what was to be 
done with those we had killed? The old 
ones appeared to be all hide and bristles, as 
far as we could judge, thin as rails, and quite 
unfit for food. So we cut the two biggest 
heads off to take home as trophies, and 
knocked the tusks off the others, but the 
two porkers we carried back to camp on 
poles, and had hard work to get them there. 

It was near morning when we reached 
our fire, and we were hungry, but we quickly 
had a pan of fresh liver frying with the 
bacon we had brought with us, and after 
that, our guide, being a Berkshire man and 
knowing how to clean pigs with fire, set 
to work on them, and soon we had, hanging 
between the trees, two splendid porkers. 

After this we had a sleep in a shady spot, 
then went into the lake for a final swim; 
next we loaded up and started homewards— 
a nice cool south wind blowing enabled us 
to get all perishables safely to headquarters. 
Soon everyone we knew about there had a 
brace of birds or a joint of pork, which was 
then a rarity on the diggings. 

I think we used to enjoy the distribution 
of the results of these expeditions almost as 
greatly as any part of the performance, and 
it made us many friends, who helped us to 
get on good paying ground again. 

After this Charlie and I had little time for 
sport. We had no such place as Wild Duck 
Creek, Mclvar, to run to ona Saturday after- 
noon. We did go to the lakes again mora 
than once before we left Ararat, and once we 
went again for pigs—but by daylight. I 
watched about, and with my rifle picked out 
and killed just what we wanted. Killing old 
boars was useless —foolishness ; they gave no 
sport and were no good either. I remember 
no other adventures worth recounting during 
our stay at Ararat, but after that, when wa 
went farther West to Pleasant Creek, we did 
have glorious times. 

We were told about gold being got there 
as a great secret by some of our game-made 
friends, and I should think that there were 
not twenty people when we arrived and for 
three months after, and not one of them 
cared a bit about a gun. The Block Ranges 
and the Grampians were full of kangaroo, 
emu, and wallaby, and they were very near, 
and eyery bird, and beast, and reptile, surely, 
that inhabits Australia was to be found 
about an immense swamp which lay below 
those mountains, so we heard. King Edward, 

chief of the Mount William tribe, told me 
when I met him one day along Concongella 
Greek. that the ducks, and swans, and geese, 
and turkeys, and every fowl, were as plentiful 
there as jumbucks (sheep) on “ Misita Caffery 
run ”’—Mr. Caffrae being the great squatter in 
that part. Said King Edward, “ S’pose white 
palla give dis black palla one bittie white 
money, one bittie damper, ’n two nobbler, dis 
black palla, oh! murra plenty soon take it 
alonger Misita Caffery swamp! Baal white 
palla pull along that road. Plenty duck, 
plenty swan, plenty bunyip, oh! murra plenty, 
kitchum patta aller some jumbuck.” Which, 
being interpreted, meant that if I would give 
him a shilling, some bread, and two glasses of 
brandy, he would very soon take me to Mr. 
Caffrae’s svamp. No white fellow had ever 
been there, that there were plenty of ducks 
and swans, also bunyips there, that I should 
get plenty, oh! great plenty of things good 
to eat, for that game was as thick as sheep 
upon the station. 

Which was very good hearing, and, of 
course, we went to it, without the aid of 
King Edward either. But what we did there 
I am about to tell. 

(To be coz:tinued.) 
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PART VII.— FINISHING THE PICTURE. 


W: have now arrived 
at the most diffi- 
cult portion of our picture, 


the finishing. 
Your sky seems fairly good and aérial, 
Your distance and middle distance 


might pa: 
details softly 


, if you can only put in the 
et definitely enough. 


The foreground is, however, desperately 
detached and solid. 


There are lights on the leaves, there 
are spaces of sky or distance behind 
them. You have made masses where 
crowds of leaves were waving freely and 
separately from the masses. Specks 
and sparks of light break up lines 
amongst the densest shadows. All your 

work appears to be before you, does 

it not? 

Ab, that is where the novice, as 
well as the artist, has to sit down 
and meditate quietly. They have 
been copying so far. Now they 
must weigh, judge, and select. 

Nature spreads out before you. 
The photographer comes along and 

exposes a plate. That plate receives 
some of the details, many of the lights 
and spaces in light and shade, with 
nothing of the colour, and nothing of 
the subtilty. When the picture recedes 
it becomes a blur—a meaningless void. 


Thank your gift of colour, you have been 
saved from that dreadful void of the photo- 
grapher. 

While you are thinking how these leaves 
and outstretching branches have to be 
rendered without making them photographi- 
cally, occupy your time by putting in the 
needful details, such as cottages, houses, 
castles, branches, and trunks, which are too 
apparent to be passed over. 

These details are mechanical work. 
Your smaller brushes are in request here, 
the riggers for the finer branches and details, 
the bigger brushes for the indentations of 
the distant mountains. 


(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. F. LyDoN.) 


There are right and wrong ways about 
drawing in and colouring branches, as there 
are in picking out and putting in leaves and 
weeds, etc. ; that is artistic and sympathetic, 
or suggestive work, and painstaking school 
board uniformity. I am setting a great 
many precedents in written instructions at 
defiance in this work, but I am not doing 
this out of sheer obstinacy or the desire to 
be original in my advice. Doubtless you 
have tried the systems which I oppose, and 
many have gained satisfactory results in 
following them, as possibly they require less 
mental exertion than my system; yet I 
think, whereas the merg drawing-master 
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may condemn me, the experienced artist 
will concur with me, and I know from watch- 
ing Nature, and trying to learn her secrets, 
that my method is the best I at present 
know; therefore I give it confidently. 

The ordinary advice is that dark colour 
should be obtained by repeated washes 
rather than by mere thickness of colour 
laid on atonce. So far this would be better if 
thickness of colour was under any circum- 
stances to be tolerated, but I say ‘it is better 
to obtain the required darkness at once, 
as far as possible, by a variety of tints 
placed one within the other, than by repeated 
washings, as it is better to produce a branch 
or a mass of loose leaves by a suggestive 
variety of tints and moist modelling, than 
it is to produce the same by a multitude 
of dry touches. In the one you obtain 
breadth, truth, and greatness; in the other 
only a photographic falsity of exaggeration 
and hardness. 

Yet isolated leaves do stand out from the 
general masses, and branches show lines as 
trunks show markings which cannot be done 
altogether by suggestion. In such cases the 
leaves must be rendered as distinct as they 
appear, and the lines and markings laid on 
definitely. 

I am supposing that at this stage your 
picture, although still vague and unfinished 
in its parts, has nearly the full strength and 
unity that it ought to have when finished. 
It requires to be modelled and the details given 
to make it complete, but it has all its 
wealth of subdued colour and transparency 
about it. The picture is there, which, if set 
a little distance from you, does not seem to 
require any details; it is so dreamy in this 
embryo condition, and so teeming with 
latent power and suggestiveness, that it seems 
almost a pity to disturb that poetic vague- 
ness with any harsh realism. 

But it must be done to make it a complete 
picture, and your object now must be to 
render, if possible, the individual distinctness 
with as little disturbance to that general har- 
mony as your experience and skill permit. 

Place your picture in front of the land- 
scape or subject which you are trying to 
translate, and get as far away from it as you 
decide the spectators to be when it is done. 
If you wish it to be looked at from a distance 
of three or four feet. stand also that distance 
from it. If you wish it to be looked at from 
@ greater space, stand the exact distance 
from it yourself, and never attempt to bring 
it into harmony with two distances of 
observation, for this cannot be done with 
success by anyone. 

Try to reduce the original down to the 
size of your picture, and see how the details 
look then from the distance you have fixed 
upon. Do this mentally if you can; or if 
you wish to test the matter more accurately, 
get a diminishing glass, which can be had at 
a reasonable price from Reeves & Sons, 
artists’ colourmen. 

You will find, when you have reduced the 
original in this way, that a vast number 
of the smaller details have become merged 
into a kind of suggestive tone, instead of the 
distinct lines they appear if together, such 
as when massed in the intricate tracing of 
upper branches and twigs of leafless trees ; 
@ gauzy stain, or rather a combination of 
stains, will be the result of this reduction. 
The small branches, which appear the thick- 
ness of cord in their original size, will be 
either entirely lost to sight, or else, if you 
look carefully for them, they are much finer 
than a single hair of your finest sable could 
make, therefore utterly impossible for you 
or anyone to reproduce without gross 
exaggeration. Snacritice therefore all that 
Fou cannot represent without exaggeration, 
and confine yourself to the markings and 
lines that lie within the sco} e of your powers. 
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Try to imitate the gauzy stain with your 
colours; you may do this with a wash, or 
with a flicking of your brush and colours in 
a half-dry state over the surface of the 
paper, or perhaps with the gentle drifting of 
the brush first and the thin wash afterwards 
to soften the harshness of the edges. 

The clouds require modelling. The upper 
sides are at present too indefinite and the 
under sides not sharp enough. In some 
parts of the blue space a deeper tone 
is needed, or little touches to suggest part- 
ings in the vapour and make the space move. 

Perhaps your ground wash is sufficiently 
strong to make it necessary for you to take 
out lights in the luminous portions of your 
clouds. These are done best by using a 
small, round, fine-pointed hog-hair brush with 
clean water, and wetting the edges of the 
clouds; work the colour off gently as much as 
you want, leaving those lights sharp at the 
edges which start out from the space; yet 
blending them softly into the groundwork of 
the shadow. Do not use your handkerchief 
to wipe any portions of the sky if you can 
help it; rather clean ycur brush several 
times and wipe it free of water; then dry 
with it the moisture gradually towards the 
outer edges of the clouds. You can make 
them nearly pure white by this mode, or keep 
a faint tone upon them, as you please, 
besides giving a sharp edge without harsh- 
ness. You can also attend to the drawing 
and form of the clouds with more certainty 
by using the brush and clean water in this 
way than by wiping it hurriedly away with 
aclothor withindiarubber. If you work softly 
and patiently, presently you will begin to see 
the clouds rolling in fumes of light instead 
of looking like sheet-tin cuttings. 

To get the interspaces between the filmy 
strata of blue—for I never yet saw evena 
cloudless azure sky monotonous in its colour— 
you must wet the portion you wish to deepen, 
without disturbing the ¢roundwash, and 
place little touches of cobalt in the 
centre of each wet place; each spot will then 
spread out in filmy streaks finer than hairs 
and present, when dry, the exact appearance 
of that far-reaching re space. If you 
wish to make the vapoury lights amongst 
the blue, use water only; wet the portions 
you want, take off just a little of the under- 
lying colour, and let that likewise dry in its 
own way; it will dry out all right and all the 
more naturally the less it is disturbed. 

Where the clouds require to be darkened, 
and definite flanks or shadows given, wet 
more of the upper portions of the cloud than 
you wish to darken, and to the lower side add 
alittle more of the variations of ochre. Use 
rose madder and cubait exactly as you pro- 
duced the ground work, without disturbing 
it. Where the shadow lies darkest, so make 
your colours heavier, softening them with 
the lighter portions and leaving the under 
edges to dry without any softening. If they 
chance to be too harsh when dry, you can 
remove that harshness by a slight moisten- 
ing of the parts. 

If your sky and extreme distance appear 
too harsh and require blending together more, 
and you find it impossible to make the whole 
harmonise, then you may wash them all over 
with your largest and softest brush anda lavish 
supply of water ; yet this process requiressuch 
extreme care and delicate handling, that I 
trust that you may not often require to do 
this. Sometimes, when I have been forced 
to resort to this last extremity, I have taken 
my paper to a stream or a well and let the 
clear water run gently over it without touch- 
ing it at all. or, if at all, only in places with 
my washbrush, go fearful am I always of 
disturbing those precious atoms ofcolour. I 
never use blotting-paper on skies or distances 
under any temptation. 

For the distances and middie distances, if 


you have followed my advice so far, thew 
may be stretches and ranges of hills to divide, 
which a faint wash of colour, or even a touch 
or two, will do. You do not always Tequise | 
a deeper shadow to bring forward one mou. ! 
tain and send back another. A warmer tne: 
will sometimes produce miles of ditferenc, 
the brownish or yellowish tone of cous 
being placed on the hill which is nearest, 5 
those tints tend to destroy the atmosphere. 

An adroit light sometimes washed «4 
with the stiff brush will suggest the it- 
dentations without putting a single touch 4 
shadow. Always bear in mind that if sua 
wish objects to appear distant you must nt 
crowd them with details, but rather keep 
them all broad, suggestive, and faint. Also 
before you put a single touch on to tha 
distance, be positive about the shape of the 
shadow, and putit in exactly as it appear: - 
you, and with one sweep or twist of the brush 
if you can. 

In the middle distance there may be many 
objects to draw and paintin. Trees standing 
apart from the masses—houses, castle, 
rceis, streams, ruins, glimpses of still waver 
reflecting the blue sky, broad shadows lying 
over some fields while other. portiuns are 
bathed in light. 

Lift the lights out gently with your brash 
as you lifted the lights from the clouds, and 
put in the shadows with soft washes. ct 
in your houses and castles with transparert 
¢>lours in the shadow parts, a tender purple 
grey, lifting out the lights first, making te 
markings last. If your lights are too cuid 
or too glaring, wash them over with what 
tint appears upon them. For warm sun. 
light a faint wash of ochre, or ochre and 
light red, over the shining surfaces of sky 
reflecting water, a faint wash of colal 
graduated to deeper and more purply tone: 
as it recedes ; this will make it look flat aud 
add to its width. 

A sun-bathed grassfield in middle dig. 
tance will look pale yellow. The best yellow 
for this purpose is lemon yellow; this is a 
semi-opaque colour, but if used as a paint- 
wash it will give you the tint of that dis 
sun-lighted grass; yet if too pallid, a 
ochre or rose madder added will warm it 
sufficiently. For distant ripe cornfield: 
yellow ochre and rose madder are all you r- 
quire. Never use gamboge or yellow Isk: 
in the distance or middle distance, as thej 
are decided foreground colours. 

The Foreground Details. — We have 
reached the part of our picture where a 
good deal of work is required, aiso the aru- 
tices of wiping out; and other little dodges 
which may be used with discretion, such 4: 
scraping the surface of the paper to produxe 
roughness in places, pressing or burnishinc 
out smoothly in others, glazing and cuttin: 
out of sharp lights. Every trick is iegiti- 
mate here that produces the effect yo1 
want. 

Perhaps you had better begin with th: 
branches and limbs of trees that show 
amongst the leaves, or by theiselve-. 
Sketch them carefully with a piece ci 
sharpened charcoal, after which pass over 
those, that start lightly from the shadow: 
with water; for the smaller branches u: 
your finest sable pencil or rigger, and for t+ 
thicker branches the brush that will cover 
the space quickest. Be particular to have 
the correct shape and tapering of each 
branch as you pick them out with the 
water. 

The brush for this kind of work should 
just have enough water in it to flow easily 
without running where it is not wanted, ard 
the moment to use the handkerchief an? 
wipe is when the water begins to be absoriki 
into the colour. You will know this t+ 
seeing the colours swell up a little, and 
appear moist but no longer wet. Take a 


single fold or a couple of folds of the hand- 
kerchief round your forefinger, and wipe off 
this moisture sharply with one rub, a small 
portion ata time, and the branch will appear 
sharp and light without any blurring. 
Moisten, watch, and wipe away by degrees 
until all your light parts are brought 
out. 

There is a good deal of colour still upon 
these branches after the first wiping. If you 
need _ higher lights, if stronger lights are 
required, moisten and wipe again. To get 
direct white, scrub briskly with your hand- 
kerchief before the part is quite dry, or rub 
with indiarubber, by which means you can 
remove all the colours and come to the 
white paper. 

Having thus removed the colour from 


your light branches, you begin to put in the 
dark branches. To do this properly you 
must follow each branch, not with one tint 
or shade, but by mingling the yellows, reds, 
blues, and browns as you have done all 
through the work, placing the combination 
more deeply in the shadow parts, and more 
thinly in the lighter portions. By this means 
you will secure the varicty of Nature and 
make your branches appear round and 
gnarled. 

When you have done the dark branches 
in this way, proceed to do the same to the 
light branches which you have wiped and 
which are at present standing out too 
harshly and flatly for the harmony of the 
picture. Here you will aim at giving them 
silvery greys, tarnished lights, and such 
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other stains as may be on them, rounding 
them at the same time by delicate shadows. 

The leaves must occupy your next atten- 
tion. Try several of your brushes until you 
find that which is most suitable to making the 
size and shape of the leaves which spread 
out from the masses. There are some light 
and others dark and of different colours as 
the light affects them, some richly green, 
some yellow, red, grey, and brown. Begin to 
put the lightest coloured leaves in first with 
free touches, just as you see them in their 
fore-shortening, waving, curling, and eccen- 
tric twistings. Some stand out apart from 
the others. Two or three may be clustered 
together in one confused mass. Keep to 
those shapes exactly, and you must give 
that tree its peculiar character and denote 
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its species better than if you drew each leaf 
botanically, as you may have seen them 
when torn from the tree and placed before 
you. 

When you have got the light portions 
painted in their varieties of yellow, green, 
red, and grey. proceed to the next shadows, 
and so on until you get the deepest touches 
done. Work delicately. yet definitely, always 
judging how it may look when reduced to 
the size of your picture before you put it in. 
In this way you will learn to select what can 
be done with your brushes, and what cannot ; 
that is, what may be a decided touch or 
stroke, and what must be only a suggestion, 
like the upper tracery of winter trees. 

You look next at your broad masses, where 
you will discover leaves and lights to be 
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wiped or half wiped out. Leaves stealing 
out of the obscurity, spaces of sky or distance 
breaking through the shadow; half lights on 
the outstarting edges of the rocks, etc. 
These you had better take out now, only be 
most careful not to spoil what you have 
already painted. Select the lights that are 
most pronounced, and think still about the 
effect of reductions. A touch here and there 
of shadow may do instead of wiping, rubbing, 
or scraping in many places. Try what can 
be done with the shadow touches before you 
wipe out lights. 

‘Those spaces where the sky shines through 
must be taken clean off to the paper and 
washed over again with tints as nearly ap- 
proaching to the tone of the sky behind as you 
can make them. The leaves and other lights 


may be removed strongly or faintly according 
as they come forward or retire. In all cases, 
however, where you have wiped or scraped 
out you will have to wash over again with 
different tints to take the features and uni- 
formity as well as harshness from those 
erasures. 

The weeds, reeds, and other picturesque 
débris, you must wipe out, or add deeper 
shadows to, in the same manner. In the 
streams and pools, try to paint what you see 
at the bottoms and depths; the deeper they 
are the more vague will be the forms; the 
surface is of little consequence; meanwhile, 
if you get the objects at the bottom delineated 
as they show from where you stand, the 
spectator will see the depths of water if 
a ripple disturbs, the surface, or a reflection 
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falls upon it. If, however, you have a ripple, 
a reflection, a floating leaf or lily, these 
will render your task all the easier, only 
get what you see «under the surface done 
before you trouble yourself about the surface. 
When you have done all this to your satis- 
faction, if there are reflections, wipe them 
out and wash the local colouring in. If 
leaves and lilies, also wipe out and paint 
them as they appear; to make a leaf appear 
flat, graduate the colour, softly despening it 
as it recedes. 

Your picture ig now ready for the finishing 
strokes, touches of decided markings on the 
trunks and branches, cracks in the rocks, 
ete. Here and there a leaf may want a sharp 
shadow under it to bring it forward; the 
under side of a branch requires darkening to 
separate it from the leaves. Figures and 
other accessories also want details and 
touches of positive colour. These are all 
strictly needful touches that require great 
attention and care, so that the lines and 
strokes are not too apparent. You put these 
in merely to complete the forms where they 
require more definition, but they must not 
be too assertive in any part. 

For instance, landscape figures and other 
accessories ought never to be so well detined 
as to force the attention from the general 
picture; they must be part and blend with 
the landscape, or they are blots and defects 
of your composition. The figures which 
David Cox put into his landscapes are 
perhaps the best examples I can point 
to for the amount of finish such subjects 
ought to have. If you ever feel particu- 
larly conceited over one special object in 
your composition, rest assured that this is 
the discording element about it which is 
sure to jar upon the spectator. You have 
no right to treat a figure, or a tree, or a weed, 
with more minuti# than you have done the 
other parts of your composition. You must 
learn to be impartial and have no weak 
affections for individual parts. You must 
learn to sacrifice both your inclinations and 
your dexterity over one part for the sake of 
the other parts, and while doing your best 
all round, never show off your skill in one 
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spot to the damaging of the rest. This is 
where many otherwise fine pictures are 
spoilt. Every man has a speciality ; that is, 
he is able to do one thing better than he can 
do other things. Where this is so in your 
pictures, be sure to pay more heed to the 
parts where you are weakest, and less to 
those parts where you are confident and 
strong. 

When you have put in your dark markings, 
for which you may use sepia, Vandyke brown, 
brown madder, or black, scrape out your 
highest lights, the sparkles, foam edges, and 
glittering parts of the ripples. Bear in mind, 
however, when you do this, that the fewer 
and smaller pure lights you have in your 
picture, the stronger these lights will tell. A 
ripple, for instance, on the surface of a stream 
will have only a very minute speck of direct 
white even where it is glittering; there will be 
faint tones of colour and gradation to give it 
the sparkle. The same applies to foam and 
wet glistening lights—one speck of white, or 
rather yellow white, and the rest a prismatic 
blaze of colour that looks much brighter than 
white, by reason of its contrast. 

Your picture is almost done now, but it 
still requires two more processes to be com- 
plete. 

The first of these is to make it harmonious 
as a whole in its unity, and to do this you 
must again study it all over and form the 
right distance; something is too startlingly 
light or dark that rivets the eye at the first 
glance. You must modify this by shading 
down, or removing a degree of blackness. 
Edges are too abrupt and hard; you must 
soften these. Mystery is required in one part, 
and greater breadth of shadow in another; you 
must glaze over that part with a shadow of 
brown or grey. You may want more atmo- 
sphere in some portions of your distance ; this 
will be gained by washing tenderly over that 
part with water until you have removed suf- 
ficient colour. The more keenly you watch 
and the more lovingly you work now, the 
finer will be your picture. There is a dul- 
ness and uniformity of tone about some por- 
tion. It may be a touch of yellow, red, blue, 
brown, or white that this place requires. 

(To bs continued.) 
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You must find out first the colour that ‘s 
wanted, and next find an object suitable fcr 
the place to wear the colour, and this is the 
sole use of accessories in a landscape, and this 
is why they have to be treated, not so mcch 
as cows, sheep, horses, or human beings, bri 
as bits of colour, which is all that they woull 
appear if they occupied the place into whieh 
you have introduced them. Of course thex 
proportions and general semblances must de 
attended to, however loosely you may suggist 
their details. The spectator must be able two 
distinguish, as he would in Nature, whethe: 
the object is a horse or a cow. 

The last stage is where your inventioa. 
colour faculties, and poetry are required. The 
landscape is in unity and fairly successful, 
yet as you turn your glance from it to Natcre 
you see a kind of subtle brightness, a exb- 
dued luminosity and life, that your picture 
has not quite managed to get. You must try 
to find out how to give it this before you dren 
your brushes. 

In the best pictures of Turner and Cor, it 
you examine them closely, you will see littie 
specks of positive colour that seem to be 
affectations—pure yellow, red, and blae— 
lying in the most unlikely places and with ro 
apparent relevancy. If, however, you watci: 
Nature with a keen and unprejudiced eye, you 
will discover, after a little penetration, the 
same minute specks of positive colour 
amongst the blades of grass at your feet, in 
the masses of foliage, on the rocks and trunks, 
in the greys and purples of the middle dis- 
tance and distance, and ever Hoating about 
the limpid space. 

You have secured many of those colour 
specks already in that first wash if you have 
been able to comprehend my directions, and 
you have destroyed many that you had in 
your aftei-workings and wipings out. Try, 
if you can, to restore some of the specks you 
have lost and add others that may be wanted 
to those you already have, and your picture 
will pulsate with light, warmth, and life, as 
Nature pulsates. If you are able to do this, 
even partially, you have reached to the great 
heart and soul of mystic nature, and ycur 
Picture is as complete as mortal can make it. 


ED Ga 
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STEREOSCOPIC BOW-PEN WORK. 
By Caartes E. Bennam. 


E™= schoolboy knows how to describe with one inch radius. Then, setting the through the stereoscope, and if you now 
with a pair of compasses beautiful star- point of your compass on the circumference examine your work jn that instrument you 
shaped symmetrical figures, but it is not of onecircleat the point where the horizontal _will be both astonished and delighted by 
generally known that these designs can be line cuts it, describe an arc within it. From the effect, your two flat figures being trans- 
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Fie 1. Fig. 2, 


executed in such a way as to show an effect one of the extremities of this are as acentre, formed into one apparent globe of intersecting 
of relief in the stereoscope, so that they may describe another in the same way, and con- curves. If you wish to prove tat the effect 
he seen as if standing out in space like tinue doing this until you have formed a six- is really due to minute variations in the two 
beautiful flowers with twisted petals. rayed star within the circle. Do exactly the figures, you can do so by making the double 
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All that is needed t> produce this appear- same with the othercircle, and you will have pattern with two impressions from a hekto- 
ance is exactness, patience, and a knowledge _two stars, as in fig. 1. graph or any other form of copying machine. 
of the way. I will give the reader the last- Now you might suppose that these two In this case, both being prints from a single 
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named essential, but he must acquire the figures are exactly alike. But though you original, they will be really identical, and in 

other two for himself. hee used your utmost care to work exactly, the stereoscope will show no trace of relief. 
Cut some pieces of card into an oblong this will not be the case. The minutest Having now found out the ecreli you may 

shap2, to fit the stereoscope, and rule in shade of difference, though it be but the proceed to regulate the error of your eye in 
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pencil a horizontal line elong the middle. hundredth ofan inch, will cause acorrespond- such a way as to heighten the effect. The 
Mark off on this line two points equidistant —_ ing variation in the circumference (the arcs). simplest way to do this is to place the cent 
from the centre, and about 2} inches apart. This difference, though slight, is quite suffi- point of your compasses each tir: 
From each of these points describe a circle cient to give relief whenthe figures are viewed _ tiniest bit away from the true, ma’. 
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variation alternately right and left in the one 
case, and left and right in the other. 

The next experiment may be directed 
towards the production of more intricate 
patterns, of which an infinite variety await 
your ingenuity. Having described your star, 
draw from the same centres six more arcs 
with the compasses opened wider, and another 
six of smaller diameter than the original 
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circle. You will then get some such pattern 
as fig. 2, giving a marvellous effect in the 
stereoscope. a 

With a little more patience you will soon 
work out for yourself abundant other designs. 
In using the compasses, be sure you always 
hold them by the head, and not by the legs; 
otherwise, the unconscious pressure of your 
hand may alter their distance apart. Use 


liquid Indian ink, and do not try to get 
your lines too fine, as bold work is more 
effective, and ensures a better meeting at 
the points. 

In figs. 8 to 8 you have a few specimens af 
the kind of thing you can do, but there ar: 
thousands of other arrangements, and you 
will never exhaust the possibilities of your 
versatile two-legged pen. 
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Tonarts (Toronto).—You would have to undergo 
sperial training, and be acceptel by one of the 
missionary sozicties, You should consult, in the 

5 ymin or uninister, as 
his recommendation would be in any case needful 
when your application went in, 


Ccnto.—The “most similar thing” to clerks in the Navy 
are purser’s clerks, Every shipping company has its 
own methods, You would have to some expert- 
enee ashore first and your writing would certainly 
not be good enough, You should make the best of 
Your school-time, and so be able to pass examina- 
tions, You would then be in no such difficulty, 
Renw-mber that even a private soldier nowadays has 
to ge to -chvol as soon as he joins if he cannot pass 
an examination. 


A Cosstaxt Reaper (How many say they are! ).— 
Look at the wrapper of the monthly part. or see the 
advertisments in the “English Mechanic,” und 
write for price lists to the advertisers. 


€._R. Procron.—Molesworth’s “Engineer's Pocket- 

“might do. It does not tell you all you want, 
but a soul deal of it and much more besides. It is 
published by E. and F.N. Spon, and any bookseller 
can get it for you. 


B. Gonr: 


The place on the “incetip" of your foot 
IT it) will disqualify you from entering the 
serviee of the Crown in any capacity—and there is an 
eud ot it. 


Cuantre Hovse.—Besiles“ Nature" thereare“ Nature 

Note: ence Gossip,” * Knowledge” (whieh is 
1 than the rest), “The Annals of 
tory,” “Journal of Botany,” “ Ibis” (for 
birds) cte. You might get @ list from Wheldon, of 
Great Queen Street. 


P. Wooweock.—You had better write to the Admiralty. 
at once for particulars, as you have only six months 
to spare : or you can get a Quarter! vy List and 

iy the appendix, Any bookseller will get it for 

you if yon cannot find it in the reference department 


of your free library, 

B. Strvexs.—Get_Spurrier's “ Cyclists’ Route Book,” 
pubished by Iliffe & Son, 3 St. Bride street. It costs 
a shilling, and tells you the way from everywhere to 


everywhere, The maps are dreadful, but the letter- 
press is excellent. 


G. B. H.--The headquarters of the St. George’s Rifles 
are at 56 Davies Street, Be rere They are 
now joinal to the Victorias, form the Ist 


Middlesex, which is one of tie Volunteer battalions 
of the King's Royal Ride Corps. Apply to the 
Adjutant, 


Mra. Ti.1F —Silkworm egzscan be obtained at almost 

all the natural-history shops, If you cannot get 
om In Glasgow, write to Watkins & Doneaster, of 
Strand, London, for their price delivered, 


Bownorenr.—" How the Reediam Boys mado their 
Cardboard Models" was reprinted in parts sand 9 of 
our * Indoor Gam 


Canven.—Perhaps Melhuish & Sons, of $4 Fut e+ Lane, 
cq might give you the information as to carving 
and fretwork subjects. 


H.W. Caaeneit.—t. The animals in crests mo-tly lok 
to the left, because they Were cusier te draw that wayy 
owing to’ the artists being right-landel and uns 
trained. 2. We know of no book satistactory enough 
to mention. 3. Probably a coin, thon it may be 
an electrotype. It woull be worth ubout ninepence 
now. 


N. LecnMenr.—l. Candidates fer Woolwich have to 
be between 16 and 18 yearsof aye. The examination 
is the same as for Sandlurst, but there is a higher 
standard in optional mathematics. The course of 
study lasts two years at Woolwich sand one at Sand. 
hurst. 2. You’ can always depend on the hooks 
made by Allcock, of Redditch, and you can get them 
at nearly all the good tackle shops. Bernard's, of 
Church Passage, down by st. James's Church, is the 
nearest to you.’ 3. Try Baird & Tatlock, in Hatton 
Garden, 4. You can get the tools az Meltiuish’s, in 
Fetter Lane. 5. Yes. We have had an article on 
coracles, 6. They have the velatine at the Stores, 

8. FLEMING.—They will pot pass you for the Navy if 
you have bad teeth. 


P. J, Woopwanp.— Your best plan is to cet apprenticed 
to some small local firm ant work up the theory at 
evening classes, but if you havea year to spare it 
would be well spent at some such p the City of 
London Technical College in Leonard street, Finsbity. 


Ayxtovs INQUinER.—The best way is to apply to the 
managing owners, but your Wages would be mereiy 
nominal to begin with. 


G.GAMRLR—Full particulars on joining every t= u 
of the Royal Navy are given in the Quarterly \ 
List, price three shillings, which you can ge: 
any bookeclier. 


P. W. Epoan—t. The coin is a Greek half-lract =. 
‘and it is worth abont fourpence-halfpenny. 2. V 
* poor, but has the makings in it of a goal baw. 


85, Dog.—Apply to the Commanding Officer. H.°f< 
Worcester, Greenhithe, for a prospectus : 
you all particulars as to terms and 
suppose this is what you mean by a 
prentice.” 


J. A. Ginsoy.—It will be quite suffictent if 
he bat after it has been used with raw Lips 
and wipe the oil off with an old newspaper. 


H. Mescn.—You will find the notice stuck © 
every police station, and you can get the paris. o- 
for any district by applying to the Ko.PC at: 
Jermyn Street. 


Caxany Binp.—They were introduced into Eag'a 
from the Canary Islands, but where they orics 
came from is another matter. What lo you 
“originally”? There are large numbers of thats 
‘Madeira and the Cape Verds. 


E G. Ritentr.—“ Rob Roy ” (that is John Mac 
wrote articles for us on canoeing, and there 
been other papers on the subject iu the past. © 
will return to it again in time. 


ALPHA.—1. The increased length of spark obtair 
using a flat plate as one clectrode is a wel! 
fact, and appears to depend on kind of “ condet 
effect. similar to the large ball on a “Wi: 
machine. Every coil requires a certain size“! 
denser to secure the best results, but owing t * 
different. volumes of current that may be en 
with a given coil. it is entirely a matter of trv 
the current is very large, say twelve to fiften 
péres, 150 sheets of tinfoil will not be too mu: 
six or seven ampéres, probably 75 sheets v 
a better result. 3. Unless the tube 
primary from secondary be of }-inch chonite. it 
not be advisable to add more wire on the «0. 
because the tension would beeome so great a: t 
risk to break down the insulator, 3. Six ve. 
chromic acid type (pint size) should be ame 
your cuil. 
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A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 
By Sxerron Kupporp, 


(Ittustrated by AuereD PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN old Dr. Hoxwell was found dead in his bed 

one morning, and Mr. Gellert, the Mathe- 

matical Master, took his place for the time, the boys of Pym Regis 

College were more interested in the funeral and the holiday it brought, 
than in the question of the new headmaster. 

They were, in fact, quite pleased with the arrangement as it stood. 

They liked Mr. Gellert. He was hard, even severe at times; but he “Can I believe my-eyes ?"—(See Chap. 11.) 
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was always fair, he had no favourites, 
and he took an interest in football. So 
the whole school quietly settled down 
to the comfortable belief that he was 
the new head. Some of the little chaps 
even went the length of calling him 
Doctor. They thought all headmasters 
were Doctors. 

" But by-and-by reports began to spread, 
from the big boys down to the little ones, 
that Mr. Gellert was not the true head- 
master, and that the governors were going 
to appoint somebody else. Then every- 
body noticed, what nobody had paid any 
attention to before, that Mr. Gellert still 
occupied his old rooms, while the head- 
master’s grand house remained empty. 
After that the boys took every chance 
they could get of cheering Mr. Gellert. 
They felt that there was a struggle going 
on, and that they were on his side, but 
who the struggle was with they had no 
idea. 

Many boys have no more notion of how a 
headmaster is made than they have of the 
true cause of the Aurora Borealis. They 
take their headmasters as they take their 
northern lights, just as they find them. 
Schoolboys are often apparently quite pre- 
pared to believe that headmasters, like 
fire, famine, and pestilence, come direct 
from Zeus. 

Dr. Rushton didn’t come from Zeus. 
He came from China. 

Dr. Rushton was a brilliant classical 
scholar. Now, if you have kept your 
eyes open, you must have noticed that 
all headmasters are brilliant classical 
scholars, so those Pym Regis boys need 
not have been so mnuch surprised when 
their favourite, Mr. Gellert, was passed 
over. Mr. Gellert was not a_brilli- 
ant classical scholar; he was nothing 
better than a distinguished mathema- 
tician. 

Besides, most of the governors were 
clergymen, and Dr. Rushton had been a 
clergyman too, and had spent twenty 
years in China studying the language, 
while Mr. Gellert had been nothing but a 
schoolmaster all his life. If any other 
reason were wanted, it need only be said 
that Dr. Rushton knew all about Chinese 
roots, while Mr. Gellert only knew about 
boys, and mathematics, and football, and 
common things like those. 

All the same, when Mr. Gellert called 
the whole school together, and told them 
that the governors had appointed Dr. 
Rushton headmaster, all the fellows 
noticed how cut up he was, and when 
he called for three cheers for the new 
headmaster, he had to do the Hip, 
hip himself, and the hooray was 
enough to make a horse cry, it was 80 
foeble. 

By-and-by the new master came, and 
brought with him his son Jack, a happy 
little eight-year-old boy, and his daughter 
Mabel, who was four years older. It soon 
became clear that Dr. Rushton was an 
honest, kindly man, who was scarcely 
ever to be seen outside of his own house, 
and never outside of the school grounds. 
It did not take the boys long to discover 
that the Doctor’s whole mind was taken 
up with a great Chinese dictionary that 
he was making. This great work was to 
bring him fame, and at the same time to 
doa great amount of good by assisting 
onr missionaries and merchants who 

~<shed to learn the Chinese language. 
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In the meantime, however, the dic- 
tionary was very much in the way of the 
Pym Regis boys. Their headmaster could 
think of nothing else but his Chinese 
roots, and grudged every hour he had to 
spend with his classes. Gradually he 
reduced the number of hours he taught, 
till at last he taught no more than one 
hour per day. 

It is true that he examined the whole 
school every quarter, and that meant a 
great deal of time, but he certainly would 
not have done this, but for a regulation 
of the governors that distinctly stated 
that “the headmaster shall once every 
quarter examine every pupil in school, 
in all the various subjects of the curri- 
culum.” 

More and moro was continually falling 
to Mr. Gellert, and the boys were keenly 
on the look-out to find some traces of 
jealousy between the two masters, but up 
to the time at which our story opens— 
five years after Dr. Rushton’s appoint- 
ment—no one could point to anything in 
Mr. Gellert’s conduct that indicated the 
slightest approach to jealousy. As for the 
Doctor, he was too much inside his dic- 
tionary to have time to be jealous of any 
one. 

Enough about masters. 
boys. 


On with the 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THE TROUBLE BEGAN. 
Ler us say the worst about Jack Rush- 


ton, and have done with it. Jack wasa 
good boy. 
There! We have said it: and now no 


respectable boy wants to hear any more 
about him. 

But give him a chance: something may 
be said in his favour. To begin with, 
perhaps we should have said had been a 
good boy, for if he had continued to be a 
good boy all the time, this story would 
not have been worth writing; besides, 
Jack would most likely havé died. 

Even in his good-behaviour days all 
the fellows at Pym Regis College liked 
Jack, which proves that at least he was 
not the worst kind of good boy. To be 
sure, he always knew pages ahead in his 
“Cicero,” and “ Horace’’ was nursery 
rhymes to him, but he never aggravated 
fellows by showing off in class, and raising 
the standard on them in the reckless way 
some clever fellows have. If he did 
shirk football, and if he did always carry 
a book either in his pocket or under his 
arm, he at least always wished his side 
to win, and never spoiled sport by telling 
tales. 

This last was perhaps no great merit, 
for Jack never knew any tale to tell. 
He seldom knew what was going on 
among the bolder spirits; they never 
told him their plans, and he never saw 
anything for himself. His idea of happi- 
ness was to lie on his face among the tall 
grass of the great meadow that the boys 
loved to call the Prairie. There he would 
lie with his book a whole half-holiday, 
till the tea-bell rang, or somebody tumbled 
over him. To tell the truth, Jack began to 
be regarded as a bit of a nuisance in the 
Prairie. One never knew when one 
would founder on him. Yet you can 
hardly quarrel with a fellow who always 
apologises when you tumble over him, 


however hard you msy have kicked 
im. 

Those who don’t know any better may 
suppose that Jack owed some of his 
popularity to his relationship to the Prin- 
cipal. But those who have been _school- 
boys know that it is an aggravating, not 
an extenuating circumstance, to be son 
of the headmaster. Dr. Johnson knew 
what he was talking about when he said 
that a certain very unhappy-looking young 
man must be the son of a schoolmaster. 

Up to the date of the remarkable event 
with which this story opens, Jack had 
been far from justifying Johnson’s saying. 
He had not been quite happy, of course— 
mathematics and horiesstek ness saw to 
that—but he had been as happy as s 
thoughtful and delicate boy can be amongst 
aset of wild young rascals who, like a 
certain class of philosophers, regarded 
thought as a disease. 

Most great criminals begin their career 
with trifling sins, but Jack burst into his 
bad eminence, without the slightest pre- 
vious training. Lying and fighting were 
the twin sinsthat Dr. Rushton had resolved 
to drive out of his school, and, with 
to the second, he actually thought he had 
succeeded, so long was it since he had 
had a case; when, one afternoon, his own 
son and Fred Connor were marched into 
his study in a state that freed Mr. Tem- 
plate from saying anything as to the 
charge. 

Fred Connor must, I suppose, be also 
called a good boy, but not the sort of good 
boy who is popular with his fellows. His 
very appearance was against him. It is 
hardly fair to judge of his looks as he 
stood battered and shamefaced at the 
master’s desk; but at his best he was 
not a pleasant boy to look at. He was 
Jong and thin, with a rat-like face and pie- 
bald eyes. These defects might have 
been passed over, and even the absence 
of any visible eyebrows might have been 
pardoned ; but Fred was afflicted with 
the crowning misfortune of a schoolboy— 
he had red hair. 

Now no respectable schoolboy can for- 
give another for having red hair. 

Fred was also a grinder. 

If there is one thing that a schoolboy 
hates more than red hair it is grinding, 
either for himself or in others. Not hard 
work, mind you; no boy worth his salt 
objects to that—especially in other 
fellows. Grinding is a totally different 
thing. A grinder thinks more of his 
exams than of his work ; a grinder gloats 
over the number of marks he can gain, 
and particularly over the number of fellows 
he can beat; a grinder grudges every 
moment away from his books, every meal- 
hour, every half-holiday, in case somebody 
may get the advantage of him—and Fred 
‘was a grinder. 

Little wonder, then, that amazement 
held the Doctor dumb. Of the three in 
that solemn study it was hard to say 
which was most tobe pitied. Fred looked 
thoroughly ashamed of himself as he com- 
pared his five-feet eight with Jack's four- 
feet six. Jack looked hot and angry every 
time his eye fell upon Fred, and guiltily 
repentant every time he caught his father: 
eye. ‘As for the Doctor, he was so com- 
pletely taken aback at this thorough break- 
down in his discipline, that at first he 
coulW do nothing but gaze helplessly from 
one culprit to the other. 


“Can I believe my eyes?” he mur- 
mured, then remembered that the boys 
had been caught red-handed. It was no 
matter of circumstantial evidence. 

Had Jack not been involved, the master 
would at’once have turned upon Fred for 
striking a boy so much younger and 
smaller than himself. But a school- 
master must be scrupulously unjust to- 
wards his own son if he wishes to retain 
the most modest reputation for justice 
towards other boys. It was, therefore, to 
Jack that the Doctor turned with all his 
severity : 

“Well, Rushton, what have you to say 
for yourself?" 

To an outsider it may seem strange 
that the master should address his own 
son by his surname, but an outsider is 
probably unaware how necessary it is to 
treat all boys alike even in the matter of 
naming. Jack knew, so he answered 
sxactly as any other boy would have 
Jone: 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“And you?” This to Connor. 

“No, sir,” was Connor’s sullen reply. 

“You can at least tell me the cause of 
his disgraceful fight.” 

This time it was to Jack he appealed, 
vat Jack seemed to have no answer ready. 
\s the master turned to Connor, Jack's 
ace became fuller of anxiety for a 
aoment, but recovered its usual ex- 
ression as soon as the red-haired boy 
hook his head as if denying all know- 
2dge of how this mysterious fight had 
egun. 

In cases of this kind masters have a 
ort of touchstone of truth, which never 
tils to fix the guilt upon one of the two 
alprits. It is not, perhaps, always 
1ecessful in pointing out the one who 
‘as more to blame, but it always points 
at some one, and masters must do 
»mething if they do not want to look 
sterly foolish. The Doctor applied the 
‘st: 

* Which of you struck first?” 

“I did, sir,” replied Jack eagerly, as 

glad to accept os much blame as 
»ssible. 

“You did!’ repeated the Doctor 
ankly. He had taken it for granted 
at it was a case of bullying, and that, 

a matter of course, the bigger boy had 
t first. It seemed absurd to think of a 
ry of Jack's size hitting a boy like 
»nor. Even a schoolmaster could see 
e humonr of such an idea. 

‘* What in the world made you strike 
mo ?”’ asked the Doctor, in an amaze- 
ent that can only be understood by 
ose who know the character Jack had 
rne up till that moment. 

*s Why did you strike him? I insist 
‘on. knowing,” went on the Doctor 
arnly, not without the secret hope that 
‘ed must have given some serious cause 
+ such an unaccountable attack. 

For a moment there was silence. 
nnor kept his eyes doggedly fixed on 
3 gyround. 
+¢ FYe—we quarrelled,” replied Jack 
nely. 
++ That, at least, I should have guessed,” 
ylied the Doctor grimly. But it was 
wain that he turned from his son to 
nnor. No information was to be got 
; of either. They had quarrelled: they 
1 fought—that was all. It is true that 
:k volunteered the information that the 
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fight was all his fault, and that if he had 
not struck Connor, the fight would not 
have taken place. 

As this seemed the only clear point 
about the case, poor Dr. Rushton had 
only one thing to do—a thing which 
would have been extremely painful for 
him under any circumstances, but which 
was doubly painful when his own son 
‘was concerned. 

The discipline at Pym Regis was so 

good, that Dr. Rushton had almost no 
flogging to do, the only delinquents being 
little chaps from the preparatory school, 
and these could be safely left to the 
under-masters. If the truth must be told, 
the Doctor was almost as inexperienced 
in flogging as his son was in fight- 
ing. 
It was unfortunate that his son’s should 
prove such a serious case. Still, there 
was no getting over it. Fighting was 
one of the few things for which flogging 
was the fixed punishment. That Jack 
was his own son was only a reason the 
more why there should be no reprieve. 

The melancholy business was got 
through some way or other. The flogging 
may or may not have been just: it was 
certainly sound. Jack bore the infliction 
much better than might have been 
expected from so inexperienced a hand, 
and when the proceedings hadterminated, 
he limped away, doing his best to look as 
if nothing had happened. 

He might have succeeded had _ the 
flogging been the only trouble. That 
is one of the advantages of our school 
floggings; they leave no traces of a 
public character. So Jack was a good 
deal astonished to hear Ned Singleton 
exclaim as soon as Jack appeared in the 
playground : 

“Well, I'm jiggered! Who'd have 
thought it? Jack Rushton! Who's been 
punching your head, Jackie ? ”” 

Jack drew himself up with his best air 
of indignant surprise, but it soon occurred 
to him that the flogging was not the only 
misfortune that afternoon, and that his 
swollen lips and rainbow-coloured eye 
made all pretence of innocence useless. 
He tried to slip past Singleton, without 
giving any answer. 

But Singleton was not to be put off in 
that way. He was one of the highest 
class, called by the masters the Scholar- 
ship Class, because of the examination 
they were being prepared for, and by 
themselves called the Anakin, because of 
their conceit in their own size. In all 
well-regulated schools it is the privilege 
of the Highest Form to make the boys in 
the younger classes dance to their piping. 
It was Napoleon, I think, who used to 
say, “It is the nature of a giant to 
squeeze.”” At any rate, this son of Anak 
squeezed to such purpose that Jack came 
to reason. 

“Was it any of the town louts?” 
demanded Ned sternly, more concerned 
about the honour of the school than about 
the disfigurement of a little fellow like 
Jack. If any of the Street Edington boys 
had dared to lay hands upon the sacred 
face of a Pym Regis boy, then the Anakin 
must see to it. 

Jack’s emphatic “ No” set all doubt at 
rest on this point, and the next question 
was accompanied by such a vicious squeeze 
that the answer hopped out of poor Jack’s 
mouth before he had time to remember 
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that he wanted particularly to keep this 
matter secret. 

“Who did it, then? Out with it.” 

“ Fred Connor,” gasped Jack, and then 
fell to abusing himself for not having held 
his tongue. 

“Fred Connor!” repeated Singleton 
slowly, “ Fred Connor hit you like that! 
Why, he's twice your size! What were 
you doing, anyway?” 

But in his astonishment Singleton had 
loosened his hold on the wounded boy's 
arm, and Jack was not long in profiting 
by the oppcrtunity. Before the son of 
Anak had recovered his presence of mind, 
the many-coloured eye and the exaggerated 
lips had disappeared round the corner of 
the Junior School House. Ned made no 
attempt to follow. He knew it was use- 
less. Besides, he was too busy consider- 
ing what this strange thing meant. 

“T knew him to be a grind and a cad,” 
he muttered, “ but I didn’t think him quite 
so bad as this. I wonder what the head- 
master will do!” 

While Ned was thus considering the 
problem, poor Jack was having a hot time 
among his own classmates. There were still 
ten minutes to run before afternoon school, 
and all the fellows crowded round to know- 
the cause of the disfigured face. When 
they found that Jack had made up his. 
mind to say nothing on the subject, they 
started to take their revenge in schoolboy- 
fashion by loudly suggesting ways in 
which the ghastly face could have been 
produced, each way more humiliating for 
Jack than the last. 

Jack had never before longed so much 
for the afternoon bell, but even the sehool- 
room did not save him from his woes. A 
new humiliation awaited him. Scarcely 
had the boys taken their places, than 
Mr. Harrington, the form master, called 
out: 

“ Come here, Rushton.” 

Jack wearily walked up to the master’s 
desk. : 

“You've been fighting, Rushton ?"* 

“ Yes, sir.”* 

The master was for a moment taker 
aback at this ready confession. Then he 
hurriedly ran his eye over the class. 
Finding there no eye, or nose, or mouth 
that could at all match Jack’s disfigured 
features, he asked further: 

“Who were you fighting with?” 

Every ear in the class was now agog. 
Now they were going to hear exactly what 
they wanted to hear, in spite of Jack's 
stubbornness. 

“T have been reported already, sir.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the master, while a 
thrill of disappointment went round the 
class. Jack’s answer only deepened the 
mystery. Up till this time Mr. Harring. 
ton had been as cold and hard asa school- 
master feels he must be under such cir- 
cumstances. But now sympathy for his 
best pupil got the better of the mere 
schoolmaster, and he almost whispered in 
his kindest tones, looking at Jack’s bruised 
face the while: 

“And has nothing been done for 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack, mistaking his 
meaning, “I’ve been flogged.” 

“Flogged!” exclaimed Mr. Harrington 
aloud, thus letting the class further into 
the secret. “ Flogged! and nothing done 
to—run straight over to Mrs. Hexham’s, 
and get a piece of beef—but it’s too 
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late for that now—rur over to her at 
any rate, and see what she can do for 
you.” 

In a few minutes Jack reappeared, and 
was about to take his usual seat. Evidently 
Mrs. Hexham had not been ablo to do 
very much for him. His distorted face 
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looked exactly as it had done before he 
had left the room. Mr. Harrington came 
up to him to say: 

“Look here, Rushton, you're not fit 
for class this afternoon. If they won't 
take vou into the sick-room, have a walk 
down by the river. You'll be better to- 


morrow. Come and tell me all about i 
after school.” 

Jack made no response, for he had a 
intention of telling anyone * all about it.” 
He simply said, ‘Thank you, sir,” and 
went. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY 


By Captain CHaRLEs Youne, 


OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Author of “ Tales by a Red Jacket," “ The Last of the Vikings,” ete. 


t their halt for the night, the travellers 
took the opportunity to inform their 
men of the contents of their letters, a piece 
of news which evidently produced a great 
impression upon them, and _ effectually 
removed any distrust or want of confidence 
they might have experienced hitherto. The 
mere fact that their journey was undertaken 
under the patronage (so to speak) and protec- 
tion of the great “Lord Sahib” (Governor- 
General) was sufficient in itself to reconcile 
them to. anything which might happen. 
They salaamed low at the mention of his 
name, and each begged to be allowed to touch 
his-forehead with the sacred letter. Hayward 
and Barker congratulated themselves on the 
result of the latter’s suggestions, and even 
old Gopaul grinnea cnrough his accustomed 
mask of stoicism, and nodded approvingly. 

The firet night passed in the jungle wasa 
disturbed one, yet full of interest to the 
young nen. Never having undergone such 
an experierce, every sound was novel, and 
unaccustomed to their ears; but the distant 
voice of a prowling leopard was at once 
recognised by both, and they lay awake for 
some time in the hope of making his closer 
acquaintance, but in vain. For an hour or 
more he was heard calling, sometimes near, 
and then again more distant from the camp, 
but evidently he could not makeup his mind 
to venture into the immediate proximity of 
so Jarge a party, whose numbers he had 
probably ascertained during their march. In 
the hills these brutes are most daring, and 
often enter a station at night to seek for 
food. Even in the daytime they have been 
known to spring from a bush which concealed 
them, into the road, and, pouncing on a dog 
(@ dainty which they are extremely partial 
to) which might be lagging at its master’s 
heels, seize and bear it away with impunity. 
The writer has seen a couple of them playing 
and rolling on his lawn ona clear, moonlight 
night, and has often found their tracks in 
his “compound” of a morning. They are 
fierce and dangerous customers, too, at close 
quarters, attacking man, when wounded, with 
the greatest fury, and often causing fatal 
injuries with claws and teeth. 

Indeed, by many sportsmen who are 
thoroughly conversant with the nature and 
habits of both creatures, and who are there- 
fore well qualified to give an opinion in the 
matter, the leopard is regarded as a more 
alarming antagonist even than the tiger, 
owing to its extreme cunning and persistent 
ferocity when aroused. 

For a week and more the small expedition 
toiled on its way northwards, through thick 
forests and over rough and hilly country; 
sometimes making but three or four miles in 
the day, owing to the arduous nature of the 
impediments lying between them and their 
goal. Ever before them lowered the lofty 
“Kinchinjunga,” whose snow-clad majesty 
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nad first unfolded itself to their wondering 
view when they entered Darjeeling. Although 
the morning mists were chilly and penetrating, 
yet they endured but a few hours; the heat 
of the sun presently sucking up and dispers- 
ing them. As for the rest of the twenty-four 
hours, well—it was the cold season; the air 
was exhilaratingly cold, and the atmosphere 
pure and bright. Sothey plodded cheerfully 
along from day to day, knowing that every 
march was leading them in the desired 
direction, and taking every precaution 
against contracting fever or ague. 

One of their halts was in the neighbour- 
hood of a small village inhabited chiefly by 
woodcutters. While they were encamped in 
its environs, the head man, a short, stout, 
hideously ugly individual, clad in most 
dilapidated apparel, but bearing himself as 
though he were the lord of many provinces, 
came to pay them a visit. After a few pre- 
liminaries regarding the purchase of meat 
and vegetables had been discussed, the 
dusky potentate informed them that the 
fields of the villagers were the scene of 
nightly depredations committed by a family 
of bears, which had taken up their abode in 
& cave situated in the rocky recesses of a 
ravine some few miles distant; and he 
implored the aid of his powerful white 
visitors to put an end to the ravages perpe- 
trated by the shaggy marauders. ‘These, he 
added, confined their abstractions by no 
means to the crops, but also carried off 
sheep, goats, and fowls, with indiscriminate 
rapacity ; and, unless their course of robbery 
were speedily put an end to, he and his sub- 
jects would soon be stripped bare. 

“What do you say, Hal?” asked Hay- 
ward. ‘Shall we hunt up Bruin and his 
family. and assist these poor folk ? ” 

“ Rather, my dear boy! "’ answered Barker. 
“We haven’t had a chance at ‘bear’ yet, 
and it would be a pity to lose so good an 
opportunity. 
our best for him, but that he must see to 
getting beaters and showing us the way.” 

On this being explained to the head man, 
he intimated his willingness to do all in his 
power to bring the two friends into the im- 
mediate vicinity of the ursine family, and to 
rout the latter out of their den. He promised 
that all preparations should be concluded by 
the following morning, and departed re- 
joicing on his mission. 

During the night the bears made another 
inroad on the unlucky village ; but this time, 
being interrupted by a too zealous husband- 
man as they were retiring with their booty, 
they inflicted severe wounds upon the un- 
happy man, one of them being of a ghastiy 
nature, the bear having almost “ scalped " 
him by a single blow of its formidable paw. 
That is a favourite stroke with this animal. 
It rises on its hind feet and delivers a down- 
right, drawing thwack across its antagonist’s 
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head, the drawing part of the blow dragging 
hair and flesh off the skull in a mingled. 
bloody mass. Men can be seen in the hil: 
whose faces are an absolutely featureles: 
mask, owing to their having been the victim: 
of this propensity on the part of Bruin. 

When the mutilated and half-dead native 
was exhibited to his sympathising brethren 
and Hayward and Barker likewise witness=: 
the dreadful injuries inflicted on the haple-: 
man, deep and stern were the vows 0: 
vengeance taken; and it was with eager ani 
resolute hearts that the party set out to 
beard and slay the enemy in his rocky 
retreat. 

After an arduous tramp of three miles, the 
band of avengers arrived at the spot whe:< 
the conflict was to be waged. It was a deep 
gloomy ravine, set in steep precipitous cliffs. 
and ending in a cul-de-sac whence there was 
no retreat. Half-way down this gorge lay 
the cave in which dwelt the family of ursine 
marauders ; and it very soon became eviden: 
to all, that the attack would have to be a 
bold one, delivered directly in front, ani 
fought out in the ravine itself, as the on!x 
path of escape lay through the narrow 


+ entrance, the sides and end being quite inac 


cessible. Of course this rendered it far more 
dangerous, but neither of the friends. 
although as yet they had not faced a bear in 
deadly conflict, felt inclined to flinch ; wh:i-, 
as for the villagers, these were wrought up 
such a pitch of exasperation by the loss 
they had sustained, and the fearful muti:s 
tion of their comrade, that they seem-d 
ready to rush upon their foes with thor 
spears and axes alone. 

A brief consultation took place. Oli 
Gopaul, by virtue of experience and profession. 
took the lead therein, and settled the plan of 
attack, rapidly and decisively. Several m-s 
were sent back to scale the heights ari 
advancing to the edge of the cliffs on eith=: 
side, assail the game, when roused and afo.x. 
with boulders of rock from above. Ti 
stoutest-hearted of the villagers were told «< 
to carry each a bundle of grass, damp leave:. 
and wood, and, creeping stealthily up to 
den, deposit this in the entrance, set aliz2: 
to them fairly, and then retire to their frien is 
at the mouth of the pass. The Englishme= 
and himself would form an advanced guar. 
with their rifles, backed up by the main hor 
armed with spears, bows and arrows. sr: 
axes. Both Hayward and Barker carried : 
double-barrel rifle, and Gopaul flourished 
old single-barrel muzzle-loader, by 
virtues of which he swore. Each was 
lowed by & spare man—who bore a douti+ 
barrel shot-gun, leaded with ball—a far m 
efficient weapon at close quarters than 
rifle—and each carried, besides, a long, ke-~ 
hunting-knife; the Englishmen in addit~. 
had revolvers in their belts. It will thes ‘ 
seen that they were fully armed to encoun? 


their formidable foes, who numbered, accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, four—two 
parents, and two half-grown cubs. 

At a signal from the old shikarri, the faggot- 
bearers crept off on their hazardous duty, 
for, should the inmates of the den not be 
asleep after their fatigues of the past night, 
it was more than likely that the inevitable 
noise caused by placing the bundles of wood 
would arouse them, and the bearers would be 
obliged to fly at their best speed to save their 
lives. However, the men were aware of their 
danger, and acted with caution. The bundles 
were duly placed, set alight to, and the vil- 
lagers retired warily. A current of air swept 
up the funnel-like gorge, and in a few 
moments a dense and choking smoke, 
mingled with crackling flames, was sweeping 
into the interior of the den, and eddying out 
through the crannies in the rock, while loud 
and exultant yells from the rejoicing hunters 
resounded through the ravine. 

In a very short space of time muffled roars 
resounded through the smoke; the now blaz- 
ing faggots were dashed furiously aside ; and 
with fur singed or on fire, and emitting a 
perfect hurricane of alarm and rage, the 
whole family of bears burst tumultuously 
forth from their retreat into the open air, and 
halted in amazement at the unexpected 
phenomenon. They were not long left in 
doubt as to its meaning. A volley of 
splintering rocks from above dashed into 
their midst, followed by a yell of applause ; 
and, gazing furiously around, their eyes fell 
upon a body of human foes stationed in the 
only path by which retreat was available, 
some fifty yards distant. 

At this moment the three riflemen poured 
in their first barrels: the two cubs collapsed, 
and after a few kicks and struggles lay 
motionless. But the parents appeared to be 
uninjured; and, wrought to frenzy by the 
destruction of their offspring, they rushed 
upon their enemies. Again the rifles spoke ; 
and then, grasping their double-barrelled 
guns, the sportamen poured in their contents. 
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But the bears would not be denied, and 
through the eddying smoke their massive 
forms came lumbering like two enormous, 
resistless machines. The villagers met them 
with spear, axe, and arrow, and the sharp 
crack !—crack ! of the revolvers added their 
quota to the fray. The odds were too much 
against the brutes; their roars sank to deep 
moans, and within five minutes of the first 
assault they lay gasping their lives out on 
the trampled sward. 

But the human antagonists had not come 
off scatheless. Several deep gashes on body 
and limbs, and a couple of broken bones, 
attested the sharpness of claw, and the 
powerful muscles of the shaggy foes. But 
such injuries were speedily forgotten in the 
joy at the death of the midnight marauders 
who had devastated their crops and thinned 
their flocks. As the elated villagers clustered 
round the prostrate bodies they dealt 
revengeful kicks at them, and heaped 
voluminous abuse, as is their way, on the 
deceased and their ancestors to the remotest 
generation. Hayward and Barker, who 
managed to rartially understand their 
patois, were in fits of laughter at the excited 
gestures and animated volubility of their 
allies, and only succeeded in calming them 
by representing that the corpses should be 
carried at once to the village, and there 
openly exhibited for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants, 

No sooner said than acted on. Stout 
poles were cut, the legs of the beasts bound 
together, and then the bodies slung on the 
poles, and the whole column moved off 
triumphantly with songs of rejoicing to 
their home, followed by the white men and 
their attendants. A few ficet-footed ones 
ran on ahead to bear the welcome news to 
the expectant villagers; and these, on 
receipt of the tidings, came streaming out 
to meet the cortége with extravagant de- 
monstrations: of joy. On arrival at their 
encampment the two young travellers hoped 
to have been left in peace, but their repose 
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was shortly broken in upon by a deputation 
pioneered by the head man, who came to 
lay sweetmeats at their feet, and hung gar- 
lands of marigold around their necks in 
token of their gratitude to the two white 
hunters for having slain their furry 
enemies. The Englishmen responded in 
due form; and arrangements having been 
made for a feast and dance that evening, 
Hayward and Barker both retired into their 
tent to snatch a few hours’ sleep, and 
forbade anyone to break in on their 
slumbers. 

The proceedings that night partook some- 
what of the nature of a Saturnalia in their 
savage wildness and the picturesqueness of 
uncivilised and extravagant display. An 
enormous bonfire blazed in the centre of a 
forest clearing hard by, around which leapt, 
bounded, and postured the actors in the 
display ; the women beat loudly on their 
uncouth and resounding drums, accom- 
panying the monotonous rhythm with their 
harsh voices in an apparently unending 
chant ; while the men yelled and whooped 
frantically, flung their limbs into every con- 
ceivable attitude, and retired and advancea 
towards the musicians, waving torches, and 
gesticulating frenziedly in their transpcrts. 
At times some of the performers would rush 
off to one or other of the numerous fires 
which were blazing around, and eat and 
drink awhile, only to resume their former 
activity. 

Our two Englishmen watched this extra- 
ordinary extravaganza for some time, until, 
wearied by the noise and medley, and worn 
out with fatigue and the excitement of the 
day’s sport, they retired to their couches, 
and after a while sank into a heavy slumber. 
But the villagers prolonged. their orgies 
until long past midnight, and the false 
dawn had well-nigh begun to show itself ere 
peace and quiet fell on the scene, and the 
glowing embers of the huge bonfire died 
away into white ashes... - : 

(To be continued.) 


ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES. OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


O* reaching the Qu’Appelle River the riders 

found much difficulty in crossing the 
ford, owing to the unusual depth of the water 
caused by the late Spring floods. 

“I suppose, Pierre,” quoth Sam, rather 
perplexed that he had not been asked to 
point out where he saw Eagle Feather on 
the previous day—‘I suppose you know a 
thing or two beyond me, but aren’t you 
going to look for the Nitchie’s tracks in the 
ravine?” 

The nearest approach to a smile in which 
the Scout ever indulged flitted over his face 
ere he condescended to explain himself in 
part to his interrogator. 

“I know where he was heading for as 
well as if I had followed his every footstep. 
It’s there I'm going. Now, Lassie, take a 
morning bath,” and lifting his reins he rode 
his mare into the river, for, to the rough 
rider of the plains, a little extra water pouring 
down the stream gives him little considera- 
tion. Lassie needed neither word nor spur 
to make her breast the current. But Caryll 
had to use both in urging his young, half- 
trained steed to follow her, and he thought 
of his pet Dandy with an added regret. 

“Now then, Jake,” said Sam to his 
broncho, “you just get a hump on you and 
show that ’ere Nitchie nabber that you’ve 
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been across running water afore this day. 
Take no stock in her lead, and show them a 
thing or two in a fancy side-stroke.” In 
floundered the piebald as if he fully under- 
stood what his master said, and churning 
the water into foam with his fore fect, swam 
baldly across and landed his rider on the 
farther side before Lassie came to shore—a 
feat which caused Sam to chuckle with 
delight and Pierre to say, ‘More in that 
nag of yours than appears to look at, 
Sam.” 

A swift scamper in the sunny air along 
the flat to the foot of the hills leading to the 
prairie above soon had the effect of drying 
both riders and steeds. 

They slackened pace considerably, how- 
ever, when the ascent up the side of the 
valley was commenced, and as they threaded 
their way across deep ravines and up stecp 
banks of sand and gravel, Pierre became 
more communicative, and revealed some of 
his plans; and he ended by saying: 

“All one needs in a job of this kind is 
pluck and caution. Don’t let the sight of 
a gun gleaming through the bushes disconcert 
you, for the Redskins will not attack us. 
‘When they see men afraid, or when they are 
attacked, they show fight in an unreasoning 
way ; but coolness of action and deliberation 
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are the peculiarities of these Indians, and a 
white man would do well to borrow some of 
that selfsame when dealing with them.” 

« You ought to know, and, for the present, 
I follow your lead,” said Caryll, rather 
shortly; and the Scout replied with perfect 
composure, “Having Indian blood does 
help me to understand their ways, but I 
have some rather prominent characteristics 
from my father's people, too. And you 
know what is efpected of every man-who is 
born a British subject.” 

“To do what duty bids,” answered Caryll 
with dignity. 

“England expects that every man will do 
his duta-ay!’’ sung Sam, and then he added 
with a laugh—‘“ and you bet when Britannia 
wakes up she makes things hum around 
pretty frisk at that ’ere duty-y.”” 

“ Well,” said Caryll, smiling at Sam’s odd 
way of expressing himself, “I cannot say 
that the old lady has given me a pleasant 
duty this time, or one that makes me feel 
one morsel frisky. Hunting men is not the 
profession I’d choose; but this service has to 
be done, and since it has fallen to me to 
have a share in the wo:!-. I shall do that 
share as best I can. But I will own honestly 
that I almost hope Eagle Feather may not 
be found—wrong of me, Pierre, I admit. ' 
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that's how I feel, though you wiil not find 
me slack at my task.” 

“Such feelings may do for you and me, 
boss, but you have no reputation to kecp 
up,’”’ said Sam; and Pierre, knitting his 
brows, remarked briefly, ‘‘ In all the years 
that I have been at this work I never let a 
man I was after slip through my hands. 
This every Indian and skulking rascal in 
North America knows, and if Eagle Feather 
got off on me this time there would be an 
end of my power. It would be a come-down 
I won't face nor permit to happen. Living 
or dead I take the Chief. I have law and 
order as well as iny own character to main- 
tain.” 

“Then justice and human life come 
second in your mind to the sustaining of a 
record?” Bertie questioned rather bitterly. 
“That seems to me a low ambition for a 
man of your intellect and power.” 

“I've got some strong instincts, Mr. 
Caryll. Most men of my sort have a genius 
for some particular thing which overmasters 
all their other ideas. Mine's tracking and 
— Hist! I heard a rustle in the ravine 
close by.” 

“ Most like a coyote. Lots of them in the 
valicy just now,” said Sam; but Pierre 
echoed, “ Coyote! Asif I didn’t know the 
way beasts move the bushes and the way a 
man in hiding inadvertently stirs the twigs. 
Here, hold Lassie, will you, while I investi- 
gate.” 

The speaker was out of his saddle by that 
time, and handed the bridle to Sam. Then 
he took his repeating rifle in his hands and 
went boldly into the ravine. He was absent 
for only a few minutes, when he returned, 
remarking as he‘jumped into the saddle 
again, “I found the tracks of an Indian 
moccasin, but it was not Eagle Feather, and 
I scarcely expected it was.” 

“Then why did you go?” Caryll naturally 
inquired. 

“ Because I know his bucks will be on the 
alert by this time—-sending round warnings 
and helping him to get off.” 

“ Did you see the man anywhere?” 

“T did not look for him. Iam satisfied he 
was one of the Chief's tribe watching us. 
Probably there are more of the same sort 
dodging along our track.”” 

“For what reason, do you suppose? Why 
should they hang about us—and we so near 
home too? If they have, as you make sure 
they have, discovered that you are on the 
Chief's track, and heading for his retreat by 
Silver Lake, surely the simple thing they’d 
do would be to cut away there, and warn 
him to fly somewhere else?” 

“It’s easy to see,” replied the Scout, 
“that you know very little of Indian dodges. 
Why, a light from a torch or the crack of a 
shot gun, the whine of a coyote, or the hoot 
of an owl—any prearranged signal — is 
passed from Indian to Indian stationed 
across the prairie as fast as the telegraph.” 

“T’ve known the varmints lie like logs in 
any dimple Nature may have set on the 
prairie cheek,” said Sam. ‘Yes! And you 
might ride within a yard of where they lay, 
and never notice them. Thar they’d be— 
telegraph poles laid low instead of standing 
up, and you'dhearabull froggo‘Yaup! yaup!’ 
as you pass; and ahead of you you’d hear 
some more bull-frogs, and you’d be thinkin’— 
‘Them there cattle is frisky to-day.’ You'd 
never remember that bull-frogs don’t make 
it their business to sing at all hours, 
especially where there ain’t no water for 
miles, and you’d never have even a shadow 
of a thought that the red reptiles’ telegraph 
was a-flying round.” 

“That's a fact, Mr. Caryll.”” added Pierre; 
“Tye known a warning sent to a red Chief 
over a hundred miles in as many minutes. 

to not doubt the whole tribe is by this 
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time aware of the deed he committed, and my 
errand, and they are on the watch to help 
Eagle Feather. The camp at Silver Lake 
is probably well posted in our present move- 
ments, though we have only been out a 
short time. A flash from a sheath-knife 
held to the sun would do the job as slick as 
electricity.” 

Scarcely had the words passed the Scout’s 
lips when the sharp crack of a gun was 
heard issuing from the head of a deep 
ravine not far away. This was followed by 
another, and yet another in rapid succession, 
but each one farther away than its pre- 
decessor. 

“Pshaw!” Pierre exclaimed. ‘I thought 
as much. We need not expect to surprise 
Eagle Feather now. He knows—wherever 
he may be skulking at this moment—that I 
am after him.” 

“And,” added Sam, “we might as well 
look for that wretched needle in the musty 
old hayrick with a chance of finding it as 
prance around after Eagle Feather in that 
country.” 

“I've sometimes not looked for the needle 
among the hay,” said Pierre, “but Ilcft 
chance and luck to help me, and the lost 
needle has just dropped into my hand.” 

“What will you do? It seems to be 
almost a hopeless job now,” said Caryll. 

“Thad half hoped to surpriso my man, 
but that’s no go now. Well, though the 
Redskins have spoilt that little game, they 
have done me a service too. They’ve let me 
know that my instinct was right, and that 
Eagle Feather is at Silver Lake, where I must 
go and fetch him. There is no doubting the 
direction of the gun-firing—Hi! there it goes 
again!” 

Once more the guns rang out, and as the 
last one died away in the distance, a second 
volley swept from the ravine across the 
plains in the direct line to Silver Lake. 

“That means you two—first was for me. 
That tells the tribe that there are three of us 
around with rifles, and they will make their 
arrangements for receiving us accordingly.” 

“Why should we not try to capture 
the man who is dodging us, and so stop their 
game ?’’ 

“ Break the telegraph wires, eh?” laughed 
Sam. ‘I guess they’d soon be mended 
again, and.that without any tools to speak 
of.”” 

Then Pierre added, with grim humour, 
“ Not much use trying to scotch a frightened 
grass snake. No sooner was the shot fired 
than the Indian would be off—goodness 
knows where. That's not our game, Mr. 
Caryll. I intend to track and catch one Red- 
skin—Eagle Feather—and dead or alive, I've 
got tohavehim. If others come in my way to 
stop me, well—I’ll shoot them as I would a 
badger, but I don’t want to shed blood in an un- 
necessary way. I have orders not to provoke 
the Indians: if I can help it, P’ll not. I'll 
simply do what I have come out to do, for I 
have also orders to do my duty, and let 
no thing or person prevent me.” 

Having s0 said, the half-breed Scout set his 
lips in a way that plainly told the kind of 
man he was—a human sleuth-hound. And 
Caryl] asked no more questions. 

They rode on a short way in silence, and 
the Scout then remarked: ‘ We may take it 
easy now. There is noneed to haste since we 
can't overtake the Chief. If wereach theshores 
of the lake by night it will be time enough, 
aud we can camp there until the morning, 
when we will go on the rest of the way, and 
visit the wigwams.” 

“You never imagine the old fox will hide 
in the stately halls of his ancestors?” ex- 
claimed Sam. 

“Certainly not. But I shall expect the 
tribe to know where he is hidden, and will 
compel them to show me that spot.” 


“They would suraly never betray the 
Chief?" Bertie asked in surprise at th: 
Scout’s words. 

“Oh, yes, they will,” Pierre repel 
coolly. ‘They know me. This is net the 
first Indian I have stalked among that sam 
tribe by a long way, nor do I expect it wil 
be the last. There will be no blood spilt— 
don’t think it. The Indians know too well 
what it means to interfere with a Gover. 
ment officer when he is on duty. They w 
murder a single man if they can get kin 
where no eyes are on them, and when he 
a friendless stranger—I mean if such ac 
had treated any of their number unfairly— 
for they deal straight with those who mcc: 
them on the square. 

“They know that if a hand were lifted to 
stop me the birds of the air would carry =): 
news to headquarters, and for every 
on my hands twenty braves would ansz<: 
with their lives. I use Sam’s figuret... 
language, Mr. Caryll, but I mean that :- 
Indians are too cowed to resist—too wi 
interfere with the course of justice.” 

“ And yet,” Caryll remarked thought: 
“TI saw this Chief draw his knife with mx. 
derous intent, careless of all consequences.’ 

“He's an exception, like any white n=: 
who commits murder in a passion. An 
the way, that recollection of yours w 
evidence to tighten the rope about his 
when I’ve got him by the heels in priso 

Annoyed at being led into a most di-- 
agreeable conversation, Caryll touched !:.: 
horse with the spur and galloped aheac. 
leaving Sam to remark: 

“TI guess the boss will need to study 
Nitchies at close quarters before he'll 
that they're not worth them fine feeli 
he's strewing around so lavish and pro’ 
cuous-like. He’s a good sort, though, a 
for all his fine feclings, a man every inc 
him—one of the best I ever struck.” 

Lassie bounded on, not willing to & 
behind Caryll’s horse, and Sam also follow 
briskly, so ata rattling pace the party rod: 
without slackening until in sight of the tre:: 
in the vicinity of Silver Lake, when the: 
dismounted to rest and refresh the inne: 
man with a hasty meal. 

After half an hour’s pause they were @ 
horseback again continuing the journe: 
the lake, which they reached in the course 
a few hours. 

By that time the horses were getting tir. 
and Pierre said, “ We must camp here 
the night, for there is no telling how 1: 
our nags may want their vigour to-morr: 

By a little creek leading to the beaut. 
expanse of water the three unsaddled a7i 
fed their horses before taking supper asd 
lying down to rest. Then, without fearc 
eause for fear, they rolled themselve: 
their blankets and went to sleep, their rit- 
Feating on their arms, and couched upe3s 

and fragrant bed of prairie grasses. 

i ee (To be continued) 


“PRETTY SAFE.” 


A READER writes to us from St. Andrew’ 
Gruhamstown: “I wonder why it is English 
have such curious ideas about Africa and its c> - 
phy! Some of our English relations have =: 
out to ask us if we are not in deadly peril f= 
Matabele, but as they are about 2,000 miles axar.* 
Jeel pretty safe. And, to end up, let me inf-r= 
Teaders that we are not ali black a this country.” 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


AFTER a great snowstorm a little fellow bit 
shovel a path through a large snow-bank befire 
grandmother's door. He had nothing bat a s- 
shovel to work with. “How do you expect: : 
through that drift?” asked a man passing « 
“ By keeping at it.sir,” said the boy cheerfally ;~« 
how." Many a copparatively wow boy at sctas * 
college achieves 5} success sistent “ pess— 
away.” Just try it, lads, io aes . | 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroup AVERY, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” ec., ete. 


H Keats followed up his withdrawal from 
the football team by a number of other 
actions which clearly showed a determina- 
tion to spend what was known to be his last 
term at Ronleigh in living at open enmity 
with thos2 who had once been his friends 
and associates. He never played unless it 
was in one of the rough-and-ready practice 
games, composed chiefly of stragglers, who, 
from being kept in and various other causes, 
were too late for the regular pick-ups, and 
came drifting on to the field later in 
the afternoon. He severed his connection 
with the debating society, and, shunning the 
society of his comrades in the Sixth, was 
seen more frequently than ever hobnobbing 
with Gull and Hawley, or lounging about in 
conversation with Noaks and Mouler. 

Fletcher senior, o mean, double-faced 
fellow, continued, as the saying goes, “to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds.” 

“It's an awful pity about old ‘ Thirsty,’ ” 
he would say to his brother prefects ; “I try 
to keep him a bit straight, but upon my 
word, if he will go on being so friendly with 
such cads as Gull and Noaks, I shall chuck 
him altogether.” 

The speaker's methods of endeavouring 
to keep his chum straight were, to say the 
least of it, not very effective, and, if any- 
thing, rather more calculated to encourage 
him still further along the downward road. 

“Look here!” said Fletcher, as they sat 
one evening talking in Thurston's study, 
“don’t you think you’d better make peace 
with Alingford and the rest, and be a nice 
white sheep again, instead of a giddy old 
black one? I can tell you, at present, they 
don’t look upon you as being a particular 
credit to the Sixth.” 

“I don't care what they think; they’re a 
beastly set of prigs, and I’ll have nothing 
more to do with them—with Alingford 
especially.” 

‘* Well, of course,’’ answered Fletcher, 
with an air of resignation, ‘the quarrel’s 
yours and not mine. I must own that I 
think Alingford made a great deal of un- 
necessary fuss over that ‘ Black Swan’ busi- 
mess, and acted very shabbily in making you 
send in your resignation just before the 
holidays. There’s something, too, that I 
can’t understand about the Doctor’s not con- 
firming your re-election, and I think there 
-ought to have been some further attempt 
made to get you to remain in the team; you 
did a lot of good service last season. How- 
ever, my advice is—put your pride in your 
pocket, and return to the fold.” 

Young Carton had shown that he possessed 
&@ certain amount of insight into character 
when he told Diggory that Thurston was a 
dangerous fellow to cross. The ex-prefect’s 
brow darkened as Fletcher enumerated this 
list of real or imaginary grievances, and at 
the conclusion of the latter’s speech there 
was a short silence. 

«« Yes,” said Thurston, suddenly making 
the fender jump and rattle with a vicious 
kick. “ Alingford'’s got his knife into me; 
he’s bent on spoiling my life here, but that’s 
a game two can play at; I’ve got a plan or 
two in my head, and I’ll take the change 
out of him and those other prigs before the 
term’’s finished.” 

Grundy still continued to brag and swagger 
in the Lower Fourth, but his attitude 
towards Jack Vance suddenly underwent 
a change. Towards the latter he assumed 
quite 4 friendly bearing, and, though still 
remaining a staunch Thurstonian, refrained 


CHAPTER XV.—THE READING-ROOM RIOT. 


from making himself aggressively obnoxious 
to the Triple Alliance. The hatchet had 
been buried for nearly a fortnight when 
an event happened which caused Ronleigh 
College to be once more convulsed with ex- 
citement and party feeling, a certain air of 
mystery which pervaded the whole affair 
tending to considerably increase the interest 
which the occurrence itself awakened. 

Alingford had not, perhaps, been altogether 
wise in his choice of Lucas as keeper of the 
Reading Room. The latter was a studious, 
hard-working boy in the Fifth, whose parents 
were known to be in comparatively poor 
circumstances, and the Captain had named 
him in preference to Ferris, thinking that 
the guinea, which was given as remunera- 
tion to the holder of this post, as well as to 
the two librarians, would be specially accept- 
able to one who seldom had the means to 
purchase the books which he longed to 
possess. 

The duties of the keeper of the Reading 
Room were to receive and take charge of 
the papers and magazines, to keep the ac- 
counts, and to be nominally responsible for 
the order of the room. I say nominally, as 
the law relating to absolute silence was 
never actually enforced, and as long as the 
members amused themselves in a reasonably 
quiet manner, and without turning the 
place into a bear-garden, they were allowed 
to converse over their games of chess or 
draughts, and exchange their opinions on the 
news of the day. 

Lucas was, if one may say it, a little too 
conscientious in the execution of his duties, 
and rather apt to be fussy and a tritle over- 
bearing in his manner. He posted copies 
of the rules on each of the four walls of the 
room, and insisted on decorous behaviour 
and perfect silence. The consequence was 
that he soon became the butt of innumer- 
able jokes; fellows said they weren't in 
school and meant to enjoy themselves. 
“Rats” hit on the idea of carrying in an 
old newspaper under his coat; this he 
surreptitiously produced, and pretended to 
read as though it belonged to the room; at 
a favourable moment, with an exclamation 
of “ Well, this is a rotten paper!” he sud- 
denly crunched the sheet up in his handsand 
tore it into fifty pieces. Lucas, naturally 
imagining that the property of the room was 
being destroyed, rushed up exploding with 
wrath, an explanation followed, and the 
whole assembly went off into fits of merri- 
ment, at the latter’s expense. 

By the time this trick was worn out, other 
waggish gentlemen had introduced the 
practice of dropping wax matches on the 
floor and treading on them, and of hunting 
an imaginary moth, an irresistibly humorous 
proceeding, in which the participators rushed 
about brandishing books and magazines, 
ever and anon crying, “There he is!” and 
smiting on the head some quiet, unoffending 
reader. Some evil-minded young miscreant 
went so far as to put bits of indiarubber on 
the top of the stove, the consequence being 
that, in a short time, & mysterious smell 
arose of such a fearful and distressing 
nature that everyone was obliged to bolt out 
into the passage. 

Those boys who, at the time of the elec- 
tions, had formed the rank and file of the 
Thurstonian party, saw here an opportunity 
for showing their resentment of what they 
still chose to consider unfair conduct on 
Alingford’s part. As a result, so they said, 
of the Captain’s favouritism, Lucas had been 


forced into a position for which he was 
entirely unfitted; and with the expressed 
determination ‘not to stand him at any 
price,” they proved themselves ever ready to 
assist in keeping up a constant repetition of 
the disturbances which have just been 
described. 

These games, it need hardly be said, were 
not carried on when any of the prefects or 
members of the Sixth happened to be present; 
but during the half-hour between the end of 
tea and the commencement of prep., when it 
rarely happened that any of the Seniors put 
in an appearance, the conduct of the placo 
went steadily from bad to worse. Lucas lost 
his head and lost his temper, and in doing 
so lost all control of his charge; and at last 
things were brought to a climax in the manner 
we are about to describe. 

At the back of the room was one of those 
short desks which can be changed at will 
into a seat, the top part falling over and 
making a back rest, while the form remains 
stationary. In connection with this article 
of furniture, Gull one evening introduced a 
new pastime, which he called putting fellows 
in the stocks, and which consisted in decoy- 
ing innocent small boys into taking a seat, 
then suddenly pushing them backwards on 
to the floor, and imprisoning their feet 
between the form and the reversible desk; 
& position from which they only extricated 
themselves with considerable difficulty. 

Lucas made a couple of attempts to inter- 
fere and stop the proceedings, and when at 
length, for the third time, a thud and a shout 
of laughter announced that still another 
victim had fallen into the trap, he rose in 
wrath, and ordered Gull to leave the room. 

“T shan’t,” returned the other; “ keep to 
yourself, and mind your own business.” 

“That's just what I’m doing; you know 
the rules as well as I do. It’s my business 
to keep order in this room.” 

“Rubbish! Who do you think cares for 
your rules, you jack-in-office? ” 

“ Will you leave the room?” 

“No, of course I won’t; if you want to act 
‘ chucker-out,’ you'd better try it on.” 

In desperation Lucas resulved to play his 
last card. ‘ Look here, Gull,” he said, rising 
from his seat; ‘you know I’m not your 
match in size or strength, or you wouldn't 
challenge me to fight; but this I will do. 
Unless you leave the room I shall go at once 
and report you to Dr. Denson.” 

‘The offender, seeing perhaps that this was 
no empty threat, evidently considered it the 
wiser plan not to risk an interview with the 
headmaster. 

“Oh, keep your wig on!” he answered, 
with a scornful laugh. “I shouldn't 
like to make you prove yourself a sneak as 
well as a coward. I’m going in a minute.” 

The assembly, who, for the most part, con- 
sidered the stocks joke very good fun, and 
were possessed with all the traditional school- 
boy hatred for anything in the shape of 
telling tales, showed their disapproval with 
a good deal of booing and hissing as Gull 
sauntered out of the room, and Lucas bent 
over his accounts with the despairing sense 
of having lost instead of gained by the 
encounter. 

It soon became evident that the matter was 
not to be allowed to drop without some show 
of feeling. for on the following morning the 
unfortunate official was greeted with jeers 
and uncomplimentary remarks wherever he 
went, 

Just before.tea, Diggory and Jack Vai 
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were crossing the Quad. on their way from 
the gymnasium to the schoolroom, when they 
were accosted by Fletcher junior. 

“I say,” remarked the latter, in rather 
knowing manner, “if you want to see a lark, 
come to the Reading Room before prep.” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“Qh! never mind; don’t tell anyone I told 
you”; and the speaker passed on. 

“Shall we go?”’ said Diggory. : 

“We might as well,” answered his com- 

jon, laughing. “I wonder what the joke 
is : another moth-bunt, or some more of that 
* stocks’ business, I suppose.” 3 

When the two friends entered the Reading 
Room it presented an unusually quiet and 
orderly appearance. About twenty boys were 
seated at the various desks and tables, all 
occupied with games of chess or draughts, or 
in the perusal of magazines and papers. 
Even Grundy, who never read anything but 
an occasional novel, was poring over the 
advertisement columns of the ‘‘ Daily News,” 
with apparently great interest, while young 
Fletcher was equally engrossed in the broad 
pages of the “Times.”” An attempt to put 
“ Rats” in the stocks utterly failed, from the 
fact that those who were usually foremost in 
acts of disorder refused to render any assist- 
ance, and even went so far as to nip the 
disturbance in the bud with angry ejacula- 
tions of “Here, dry up!” “Stop it, can’t 
you?” : a 

“Tsay,” murmured Diggory, after sitting 
for a quarter of an hour listlessly turning 
over the pages of a magazine, “Fletcher's 
sold us about that lark ; I don’t see it’s any 
use staying here any longer.” 

Hardly had the words been attered when 
some one in the passage outside crowed like a 
cock, there was a rustling of newspapers, and 
the next instent all four gas jets were turned 
out simultaneously, and the room was plunged 
in total darkness. What followed it would 
be difficult to describe. The door was flung 
open, there was an inrush of boys from the 
passage, and the place became a perfect pan- 
demonium. Tables were overturned, books 
and magazines went whizzing about in the 
darkness, 8 grand “scrum” seemed in pro- 
gress round Lucas’s desk, while amid the 
chorus of whoops, whistles, arid catcalls, the 
latter’s voice was distinctly audible, erying in 
angry tones: 

“ Leave me alone, you blackguards ; let go, 
Tsay!” 

Jack and Diggory listened in amazement 
to the uproar with which they suddenly found 
themszlves surrounded, and not wishing to 
risk the chance of having a form or a table 
upset on their toes, remained seated in their 
corner, wondering how the affair would end. 

At length, piercing the general uproar, 
came the distant clang! clang! of the bell 
for preparation; the tumult suddenly sub- 
sided, and there was a rush for the passage. 
Hardly had this stampede been accomplished 
when some one struck a match and lit the gas 
jet nearest the door; it was Gull. 

He stvod for a moment looking round the 
room with a sardonic smile upon his face, 
evidently very well pleased with the sight 
which met his gaze. The place certainly 
presented the appearance of a town which 
had been bombarded, carried by storm, and 
pillaged for a week by some foreign foe. Most 
of the furniture was upset or pulled out of 
place, magazines and papers lay strewn about 
in every direction, ink was trickling in black 
rivulets about the floor, and draughts and 
chess-men seemed to have been scattered 
broadcast all over the place. In addition to 
our two friends, three other boys, who had evi- 
dently taken no active part in the proceedings, 
still remained at some seats next to the wall, 
while Lucas, with hair dishevelled, waistcoat 
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torn open, and collar flying loose, stood 
flushed and panting amid the deébris of his 
oyerturned desk. 

“Well, I'm sure!” said Gull, with a short 
laugh, “you fellows seem to have been 
having rather a bit of fun here this evening. 
I thought I heard a row, and I was coming 
to see what it was, only just when I got to 
the door about fifty chaps bounced out and 
nearly knocked me down. What have they 
been up to, eh, Lucas ?” 

“Never you mind,” answered the unfor- 
tunate official, choking with rage ; “ the bell’s 
gone, so all of you clear out.” 

“ Well, you can’t blame me this journey,” 
retorted Gull, calmly striking another match 
and lighting the next gas jet. ‘ It seems to 
me this is a little too much of a good thing; 
you’ll have to lick a few of them Lucas, my 
boy, and if you can’t manage it yourself 
you'd better get some one else to do it for you ; 
your friend Alingford, for instance.” 

The master on duty in the big schoolroom 
had to call several times for silence before 
the subdued hum of muttered conversation 
entirely ceased. Everyone had heard of the 
Reading-Room riot, and was anxious to 
discuss the matter with his companions. 

“Who did it? Who did it?” was the 
question asked on all sides. 

“T don’t know,” would be the answer; 
“they say it wasn’t the fellows who were in 
the room—some of them put the gas out; 
but it was a lot of other chaps, who rushed 
in after, who did all the damage and caused 
such ructions.” 

“It seems to me,” remarked Diggory to 
his two chums, “ that it was a put-up job, all 
arranged beforeband.” 

“Then who d'you think planned it?” 
asked Mugford. : 

“I don’t know, but I believe Gull had a 


“hand in it.” 


“Qh, I don’t think that,” answered Jack 


“Vance. “He came in and lit the gas ; if he'd 


been in it, he’d have skedaddled with the 
rest.” 

“Um—would he ?” returned Diggory, nod- 
ding his head in a sagacious manner; “I’m 
rather inclined to think he came in on 
purpose.” 

By the end of supper a fresh rumour 
spread which caused the affair to assume a 
still graver and more important aspect. 
Lucas had reported the whole thing to the 
headmaster, and the latter had expressed 


_ his intention of inquirfng into it on the 


following day. The truth of these tidings 
was proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
when, next morning at breakfast, an an- 
nouncement was made that the school would 
assemble immediately after the boys left the 
hall, instead of the usual gathering at nine 
o'clock. 

Everyone knew what this meant. The 
subject had been discussed for hours in most 
of the dormitories on the previous evening, 
and when Doctor Denson ascended his throne 
there was no necessity for him to strike the 
small hand-bell—the usual signal for silence ; 
an expectant hush pervaded the whole of the 
big room, showing clearly the interest which 
everyone felt in the business in hand. 

“T need hardly say,” began the Doctor in 
his clear, decisive manner, “ that my object 
in calling you together is to inquire into a 
disgraceful piece of disorder which took place 
in the Reading Room last night. I am 
astonished that such outrageous bebaviour 
should be possible in what, up to the 
present time, I have always been proud to 
regard as a community of gentlemen. Such 
an offence against law and order cannot be 
allowed to pass unpunished. I feel certain 
that the greater number of those here present 
had no share in it, and I shall give the 
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culprits a chance of proving themselves at 
all events sufficiently honourable to prevent 
their schoolfellows suffering the consequences 
which have arisen from the folly of inii- 
viduals. Let those boys who are responsitle 
for what occurred last evening stand up!” 

With one exception nobody stirred ; a sli- 
tary small boy rose to his feet, and, in spit: 
of the gravity of the situation, a subdcu! 
titter ran through the assembly. Apr:- 
rently the whole of the row and disturbanc- 
of the previous evening was the handiwori 
of tone single boy, and that boy the youthfc. 
“ Rats.” 

“Well, Rathson,” said the headmaster 
grimly ; “am I to understand that you sir. 
handed overturned forms and tables, < 
tered books and papers to the four wir 
and nearly tore the clothes off another bc 
back?” 

““N—no, sir,” answered “ Rats" plain- 
tively. ‘ 

“ Then will you explain exactly what y<3 
did do?” 

“IT was reading—and the gas went out— 
and some one emptied a box of chess-mea 
over my head—and I—I hit him—and theo 
there was a lot of pushing and I pushed, 
and—" concluded “ Rats” apologetically— 
“and I think I shouted.” 

“H'm!” said the Doctor, “80 that's all 
you did; sit down, sir. Lucas!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you remember what boys were in th: 
Reading Room last night?” 

“Yes, sir, but I don’t think they wer 
responsible for what happened. It was doe 
by others who came in from outside.” 

There was a silence. 

“T ask once more,” said the headmaster. 
“what boys took part in this disturbance : ic: 
them stand up?” 

Once more young “ Rats” alone pleaded 


+ guilty. 


“Very well, then,” continued the Docu: 
sternly ; “‘ the whole schoo! will be punished : 
there will be no half-holiday on Wednesda: 
afternoon, and the Reading Room will te 
closed for a fortnight. Sit down, Rathsen. 
you are the only boy among the many «hbo 
must have been connected with this affair— 
the only one, I say, who has any sense * 
manliness or honour. Write me a bundrd 
lines,’ and bring them to me to-morrt 
morning.” ; 

The prospect of having to work on Wed- 
nesday afternoon caused the boys themselves 


! to take up the Doctor's inquiry, and th2 


query “Who did it?” became the burnis- 
question of the hour. 

The riot had evidently been carefu"* 
planned beforehand, and the plot havc: 
been arranged in such a manner that th: 
who took part in it might do so withos: 
being recognised. 

It was impossible to discover who rei = 
were the culprits, though the majority of i. 
boys put it down as having been done = 
“some of ‘ Thirsty’s’ lot,” and as beinc - 
further proof of the latter's well-knc«: 
animosity towards Alingford, who had 
course appointed Lucas as keeper of t=: 
room. 

“Look here!” said Diggory, acco=ti:: 
Fletcher m in the playground ; “ what 7a: 
you tell us to come to the Reading Ru= 
last night? How did you know there +: 
going to be a row?” 

“T didn’t,” murmured the other waris. 
“ All I knew was that they were geing tor 
* Rats’ in the ‘ stocks’ ; I hadn’t the faint’ 
idea there was going to be such a fine'.' 
rumpus.”’ 

“Umph! hadn’t you,” muttered Digg. 
turning on his heel ; ‘I know better.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


doubt that’s the swamp the black fellow, 
King Edward, talked about,” said Charlie, 
pointing to an expanse of shining water in 
the distance. We were sitting on a mass of 
quartz which, like a ruined castle, stood on 
a range of hills not far from our camp on 
Pleasant Creek. 


We often visited this place, as numerous 
cherry-trees grew amongst the rocks, and 
under them we usually could .bag a brace or 
so of bronze-winged: pigeons—when they 
were wanted—and that was pretty often, as 
we had of late renewed our taste for pigeon 
pie. This was one attraction. Another was 
this marvellous mars of quartz itself. It 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.s. 
(Mustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I.—AN AUSTRALIAN SWAMP. 


crowned the ridge for miles, in most places 
a solid broad wall of rock. Here it stood up 
like ruined towers and battlements, of 
Titanic structure ; there it was broken down, 
by some great power of which we knew 
nothing, and the enormous rocks that once 
composed it were scattered down the hill- 
sides ; but, what was more interesting still, 
one could hardly knock off a bit of quartz 
or crack a mossy weather-worn piece lying 
about without seeing gold! Usually it was 
in such tiny specks as to be barely visible, 
but at times we found bits which made us 
think that it would pay to tackle it with 
hammers only. This was fascinating, and 
whenever we had nothing else to do, which 
was truly seldom then, Mr. Charnock, 
Burroughs, and all the rest of us, girls and 
boys, would go up to the reef and hammer at 
it for specimens. We all felt certain that 
some day great discoveries would be made. 
“Could that pile of golden quartz be there 
for nothing? ” we asked each other. 

It certainly did mean “something.” We 
had a hand in clearing up the meaning too, 


Carfrae's Swamp, Victoria, in 1855. 


and nowadays those reefs at Pleasant Creek 
or Stawell, as it has been since christened— 
are world renowned; the claims still pay so 
well that the folk about Throgmorton Street 
would give their ears to handle them. They 
have been in work for more than thirty years ; 
they are not for sale—oh! no—not likely. 
But at the time I write of it was practi- 


cally an unknown district; few white men 
were about—only the handful of diggers in 
the flat, who were getting gold, and had no 
time to potter at a reef, even if they had 
known how to prospect it. 

So Charlie and I were one day on this 
reef, hammering about as usual, when a glint 
of sunlight fell on the distant water and at- 
tracted our attention, making us certain, as 
Charlie said, that it was the swamp which 
we had heard of. 

We took the bearings of it, between our 
camp, which we could see a mile away, and the 
north end of the Grampians, Mount Abrupt. 
We laid out a course which must lead us to 
that water, and we determined that there we 
certainly would go on a voyage of discovery 
the first day we could be spared. Luckily, 
we soon had the chance, and got off right 
early one hot morning. Our course led us 
beside the creek some distance ; we noted that 
even here we could find many new birds to 
add to our collection—halcyons, blue king- 
fishers, emu wrens and many finches. We 
started from the ground a flock of many 


hundreds of budgerigars—the “ shell-parréts ”” 
of London shops—but we shot none of these, 
we were simply investigating then. Farther 
ahead amongst some scrubby—t.e. rough, 
bushy—country we started a pair of emu; 
they trotted off, looking like black fellows 
carrying bundles of hay, we thought. They 
were the first’ which we/had seen. Next a 
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bandicoot rushed into a hollow log; we dug 
it out with our tomahawk, examined his 
strange build, then let him go. Kangaroo 
rats, the size of rabbits, frequently hopped 
away from us. Lizards by dozens scuttled 
about, and once a huge guaro—i.e. a monitor 
(Mf. Gouldii)— four feet long at least,ran up a 
tree. We watched it enter a hole on an out- 
spreading branch and bring out an opossum, 
which it proceeded to kill and eat before us, 
thus proving that they prey upon other 
animals. Ahead, again, we came across a 
mound of leaves, and sticks, and grass, and 
other vegetable matter. We poked about it 
and found some eggs, and knew that we had 
hit upon the incubating heap of a company 
of brush turkeys (Jallegalla Lathami). We 
did not discover any of the birds, however. 
But a little later we saw another bird, a very 
handsome one, larger than an ordinary 
fowl; it ran off at full speed, and I, being 
pretty active on my pins in those far-off 
days, gave chase, for fun; I could easily 
have shot it, but to my surprise it ran its 
head into a thick clump of brush and stayed 
there until I caught it by the neck! We did 
not feel inclined to carry it on our excursion 
and then home again, so, after plucking a 
few handsome “eyed” feathers from its 
wings, we let it go in peace. It was, I be- 
lieve, what they call a native pheasant 
{Leipoa Ocellata). 

We killed several snakes that day, amongst 
them more walkers and a flyer. ‘he former, 
I since learned, is the pygopus ; I don’t know 
the other’s name. 

Then we heard, in the trees near, what 
sounded so exactly like the tinkling of a 
sheep-bell that we felt sure a tlock of jum- 
bucks must be pasturing close to us. But, 
as we could not find them, we concluded we 
had heard the call of the wonderful bell-bird. 
Unfortunately we did not get a look at the 
bird itself. 

You can easily imagine how delighted we 
were with all those marvels. Scarcely a bird 
or beast we saw was known to us, except by 
‘vague report. 

We came across a wedge-tailed eagle. It 
‘was sitting beside its huge nest of sticks, not 
very far up a tree. It allowed us to approach 
near enough toexamine it well. We did not 
molest it. 

Shortly after this we left the thick forest 
and the scrub, and entered a flat expanse 
covered with tussocks—clumps, bunches—of 
coarse grass, only here and there were great 
shaggy, shabby guin-trees, and there was no 
life there but flies. 

We tramped fora mile and more through this 
uninteresting waste; yet, having kept Mount 
Abrupt in sight ahead, we knew that we were 
bound to strike the swamp some time. Wa 
were hot and impatient, and noticing a tree 
which I could climb I went up it, and had 
not got twenty feet from earth when I cried, 
“I see it, Charlie, it’s within five hundred 
yards of us. Green rushes, lots of water; my 
word, it is a place!” 

I was quickly down, and then we plunged 
through the tall grass and broken ground, 
which suddenly ended, and away to right 
and left, and far ahead for miles, lay an open 
space with a blue, shining lake stretched 
across it. It was a glorious sight. 

Eagerly then we pushed on, until, within 
@ hundred yards or so of the big water, we 
struck a broad creek, and on a big log, 
stranded by its margin, we took our seats, 
and gazed with wonder and delight. 

Some time afterwards I made a drawing 
from the very spot where Charlie and I sat; 
it illustrates this narrative. 

The overhanging mountain is Mount 
Abrupt, the north end of the Grampians ; the 

vivher one to the left is, I believe, Mount 
m. The water we then called Caffrae’s 
» they have since named Lake Lons- 
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dale, and it is, I hear, thickly settled all 
round, but we were amongst the first white 
fellows who visited it, and I think that I may 
safely say amongst the very first who fired 
a shot there. Tall rushes grew in and about 
the water, scattered gum-trees surrounded it, 
alluvial hills sloped down to it in places, 
which were dotted with Shioaks, honey- 
suckle, and wattle-trees. Several creeks ran 
into and out of it. It was beside what black 
fellows subsequently told us was Mokepilli 
Creek, on which we sat that day. 

Naturally the beauty of this scene attracted 
us; how could it be otherwise? But what 
amazed us and delighted us most was that 
the water and the land, the rush beds and 
the weird gum-trees, and the air above them, 
were just alive with birds of many, many 
kinds, and, more wonderful still, they took 
no heed of us—they evidently regarded us 
merely as some new species of kangaroo or 
emu. 

In the near water, ducks of many kinds 
were numerous; they went about their busi- 
ness close to us, much as their relations do 
in St. James’s Parkin London. Black ducks 
we knew, and teal, but there were many 


others of many sizes, colours, and propor- , 


tions. Here was an immense fellow with a 
coal-black head and back, his breast was 
brilliant orange, snow-white besides, the 
bigness of an ordinary goose, yet it certainly 
was a duck; and there was a large dun- 
coloured fellow—and yes—no mistake, it had 
an immense cock’s comb hanging beneath its 
chin! This was the celebrated musk duck 
which Stead had told of. 

As we sat there, charmed with what we 
saw, & lovely bird rustled through the tall 
grass near, its head, shining turquoise blue, 
its back, dark purple, and its breast— 
beneath the tail it was brilliant white, whilst 
its bill and feet were coral red. It was a 
native hen. I suppose much like the 
hyacinthine gallinule of Africa and Asia 
(perhaps Porphyris Melanotus); this bird 
was not new to us, so we let it pass. 

Then we descried a heron standing on the 
margin. It was like those of Europe and 
America. Near it were some lovely little 
egrets with snowy plumes. 

But what were those strange birds so near 
that we could study them with ease? Black 
heads and necks, quite bare of feathers, long 
curved bills, bodies glossy white, with wing 
coverts and tails bearing long, black, fila- 
mentous plumes, which waved gracefully as 
they pursued their investigations, taking no 
notice of their admirers. They were larger 
than guinea-fowls, and as they raised their 
wings sometimes we noticed under them 
were patches of brightest scarlet. I was for 
shooting one, I wanted to secure such a 
treasure, but Charlie urged me to hold ona 
bit. ‘ They’re all so tame,” he said ; “ we 
can easily get what we wish for before we go ; 
let’s wait, let's see what all the strange 
things are before we fire and end the show,” 
and I agreed. 

To our left two immense black swans were 
restig, and on the distant water were dozens 
more. Across them flew a pair, their long 
necks stretched, undulating with fascinating 
grace at each wing beat. Their lovely flute- 
like voices were wafted towards us. ‘The 
Notes of a Dying Swan” occurred to us, only 
these birds were enjoying life, and yet they 
sang melodiously. But these were not 
novelties. 

Across the creek were several large fowls 
and small ones, all unknown to us then, 
barring a group of native companions (Grus 
australianus), called by the natives oura- 
duck. Then there were more black-headed 
birds the same as the two which I’ve de- 
scribed already, and next them, quite un- 
mistakable, were three pelicans. Till then 
we were not aware that they inhabited 


Australia. There were more white birds near 
them which looked like cranes or storks, 
whilst amongst the rushes and tall grass 
roamed many others, white, and grey, and 
brown, of various kinds and sizes. 

Up in the trees many dark birds, alm 
black, were resting on, or beside, their nests, 
which were untidy bunchesof sticks and reed-. 
with loose ends waving in the breeze. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember that picture in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’?” I asked my companion, 
“where a Chinaman is shown catching tish 
with cormorants?” Charlie said he did. 
“ Well,” I went on, “ that’s what those birds 
are, I guess.” 

I was right—but I found afterwards that 
in Australia they called them shags. 

Large birds, some very faint-rose coloured, 
some pure white, were perched about 
trees across the creek. What were they’ 
The rattling of their curious beaks attracted 
our notice, and we knew them to be spoon- 
bills. Across the distant sky we saw a string 
of birds flying rapidly with outstretched 
necks ; they kept in a wedge-shaped forma- 
tion. We believed they were wild geese, 
but if like those we knew in Canada or 
Europe we could not then determine. 

Besides all this, there were parrots darting 
from tree to tree in pairs and parties. King 
parrots, brilliant green and scarlet, blue 
mountaineers, rosellas, loris, green-leeks, 
and little rose-fronted parakeets. These 
latter were amongst the upper branches 
sucking the honey from the eucalyptus 
flowers. 

A flock of white cockatoos was hovering 
about, some huge black ones, with crimsou 
barred tails, passed overhead; also some 
long-beaked, blue-eyed corrollas, were about. 
We also noticed two quite new to us; they 
were salmon-coloured and white, with hand- 
some crests, barred with red and yellow. 
Now we know that they were Leadbeater 
cockatoos. 

White eagles, eaglehawks, sparrow-hawks, 
kites, crows, and many birds of prey, filled 
the air about us, and when one of these 
made a sweep across the ducks or waders 
they set up a cry and dived, or scurried into 
shelter, for they knew and understood and 
dreaded those enemies, far more than ther 
yet did us. 

Now, was not all this o sight to charm two 
boys, who really were enthusiasts about the 
beauties and the wonders of this world which 
the Great Creator has given us? Can yoo 
wonder that we sat there entranced for a 
long while, and were in no haste to break 
the spell? It was a scene which few boysin 
Britain, at any rate, can have enjoyed. 

Here, around us, in innocence, and in 
ignorance, apparently, of man’s power tc 
harm them, were hundreds, thousands, of 
God's beautiful creatures, enjoying in peace 
and plenty the good things He had pre. 
pared for them so lavishly ; and here were xe 
about to end it and show them what w 
could do. Yet we were not so very eager 
about it; somehow we felt that it was a pity 
to disturb the fascinating scene. “Come 
on,”’ said Charlie. “Oh! hold on a bit.’ | 
answered, and we went on gazing, admirinz 
and wondering, until at length it really did 
appear that we must do something. 

We arranged that we would kill as samples 
—proofs of what we had discovered—one o 
the black-necked birds, and one rose-coloured 
spoonbill. These were not good to eat, w 
fancied, yet we must have them for our 
collection, certainly. For next day's dinner 
we would secure a native hen and a native 
companion. These four we were sure would 
be burden enough to carry home. So we 
went to work, we fired two shots apiece ani 
got what we desired—but what a change wa! 
there ! 

At-once the alarm was spread to every 


bird about. The entire lake, the swamps 
surrounding it, the creeks, the trees adjacent, 
were now alive with flying, dashing, diving, 
excited birds. They were not silent either; 
what with the harsh cries of the cranes and 
storks, the piping of the swans, the loud 
quacking of the ducks, the screeching of the 
parrots, and yelling of the cockatoos, together 
with the fanning and the roaring of the 
multitudinous wings, there was such a din 
that one can, now, hardly realise its volume. 

As we walked on for half a mile, or so, 
beside Mokepilli Creek till it joined the lake, 
and then along its margin, everything fled 
from us, and we realised that the spell was 
broken, and that doubtless ever afterwards 
we could only get near enough to kill what 
we went for by chance or stratagem. 

The alarm our four shots had raised was 
spread over many miles—far beyond where 
their noise could possibly have been heard— 
yet in the distance we could tell that there 
was great excitement, that all living things, 
far as well as near, knew that danger was 
abroad. How was this? It is likely that 
amongst the crowds assembled some had 
already, in other haunts, suffered by man’s 
savagery, and when they heard our guns’ 
reports they realised their deadly foe’s 
arrival, and in some mysterious manner told 
all about that war was imminent, and that 
each individual fow! must beware! 

We did, indeed, find our four birds load 
enough, but we stuck to them, and reaching 
home by dusk enchanted our people with the 
account of our adventure. Burroughs pro- 
nounced our unknown bird to be an ibis. 
He was right, we found. It was similar to 
the Sacred Ibis of Egypt. The skins of 
these birds we saved for our museum. 

We kept this expedition secret, though 
no one thereabouts seemed to care for 
shooting. Burroughs went with us soon 
after; we took blankets that time, and a 
billy and some “ patta,” for we meant to 
stay all night, and kill a goose if possible. 
We arrived late one afternoon, we killed 
some small birds on the way, skinned them, 
and packed them in a tin case we always 
carried. 

We found game plentiful, but wilder; yet 
by the time we had marched half round the 
swamp we had shot more than we really 
needed. It was just sundown when we 
reached, on a neck of dry land between two 
swamps, 4 good place for camping; there we 
lit a fire, boiled the billy, and prepared to 
pass the night. 

Just when we were ready to sit down to 
eat, we were attracted by an unusual noise 
about the middle of the marsh. It was 
different from any we had previously heard, 
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and was certainly made by some things large 
and numerous. It sounded like “ Wa-ang! 
Wa-ang!” ceaselessly repeated, and was 
louder than any creature made which we had 
yet met with in Australia. 

This tumult was confined to one spot, 
which we intently watched till we heard 
water being strenuously beaten, and saw 
arise from amidst the close-growing reeds a 
throng of wings, and up rose a multitude of 
geese. 

They flew low around the open water, but 
gradually ascended, and as they progressed 
they formed intoa V. In two minutes they 
headed straight for where we stood. ‘“ Why,” 
cried Charlie, greatly excited, ‘they come 
this way! they’ll pass clean over us! Oh! 
boys, what grand luck—eh ?” 

We grasped our guns, they were loaded 
with B.B. On the great birds came, uttering 
their monotonous call, harsh, grating, 
peculiarly strident. First came an immense 
fellow, louder-voiced than any. ‘ That’s 
an old gander!” I shouted; ‘let him go.” 
He was followed by two strings, each goose 
keeping as close behind the other as it could. 
Then we three let fly—bang! bang !— six 
shots, and three birds fell with sounding 
bumps beside us. 

The other geese paid no heed, but kept 
upon their course, and by the time we had 
re-loaded, all had passed over. We ate our 
supper with guns at hand—the darkness 
came, but not another goose passed by that 
night. We reckoned that easily a thousand 
birds had gone over us. 

Well, we had three—that was pretty good, 
we thought. They were boldly marked in 
black and white with some red bare flesh 
about their heads; but what astunished us not 
a little was that they were not web-footed. 
We afterwards discovered that naturalists 
have named them semi-palmated geese, owing 
to this peculiarity (Amserina melano- 
leuca). They were as large as ordinary 
domestic geese. 

Certainly we were much pleased with our 
good fortune to have camped under their very 
course. 

That night we had o grand display of 
noise, and we got very little sleep, for around 
and in that extent of marsh and water all 
animated nature that could make a row was 
surely collected, each member striving to 
outvoice the others in call and clamour. 
Insects innumerable buzzed, creaked, and 
sharpened saws. Swans sang and night- 
hawks screamed, bitterns boomed, ducks 
quacked, curlews lamented, strange guttural 
cries, coughs, and groans issued from trees 
and bushes, and all the unearthly noises one 
could possibly imagine nearly deafened us, 
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whilst throughout it all millions of frogs 
kept up a ceaseless concert, which the croak- 
ing of the bullfrogs kept time to, and tried 
to drown in deeper, graver roars. It was 
indeed lively that night at Caffrae’s Swamp. 

Daylight appeared at length—and with 
the first gleam of dawn, dead silence; the 
quietness was a blessing. We said we would 
cook some breakfast, then have a decent 
snooze beside some bushes near that were 
out of the sun, and then start homeward 
with our geese. We were making up the 
fire, when suddenly Burroughs, pointing 
towards the mountains, said ‘“ Hush!” 

We looked and listened. Yes—nomistake 
—it was the cry of geese again. We grabbed 
our guns, and very soon, just over the trec 
tops came the same old gander—we knew 
him by his voice—and after him his two 
strings of calling birds. They returned ex- 
actly on the course they went by the previous 
evening. We gave them six more barrels full 
of shot, knocked over another three, then 
we watched them alight in the thick reeds 
in the middle of the lake, and all was silent 
till Charlie cried out, “Why, boys, we’ve 
actually hit upon the very place. They fly 
out at night to feed somewhere in the ranges, 
and come back at sunrise to remain in the 
swamp all day. My word, haven’t we been 
lucky ? We can come here whenever we want 
goose, eh? Aren’t we lucky?” 

Yes, we were most fortunate. We kept 
it secret for a long while—we often went— 
our camp was famous for roast goose, and 
the other diggers wondered how we got them. 
Even when the diggings got to be well known, 
and there were crowds of miners there, we 
kept up the mystery; for although men 
went about with guns more frequently, they 
pottered around the margin of the swamp, 
and only once, up to the time I left, did any 
others get a goose besides us three. 

You should have seen us staggering home 
with a pair of geese each, slung by their 
necks over our shoulders. I assure you we 
had enough of them before we reached camp, 
and yet naturally there was a lot of pride 
and pleasure in our burdens. We had grand 
raids to this lake and swamp for years; and 
beyond it, not very far—in the mountains— 
were kangaroos galore, and emus and a host 
of creatures which we keenly hunted. After 
& year or two, when we were settled upon 
the reefs, having gone into quartz-mining 
with some vigour, we sometimes went there 
from Saturday to Monday--and once we 
passed a Christmas holiday there—the whole 
lot of us, with several friends. But of this 
glorious spree and most delightful outing I 
must not write now. 

{THE END.] 
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ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 
THE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S DIAMOND REIGN. 


By Daniex F. Howorrg, F.s.a., Scot., 
Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” etc., ete. 


PART ID. 


GIBRALTAR 


has only once had a regal coinage for its own use, when, in 1842, 
an issue of three values was sent out from this country at the 
request of the merchants on the Rock. 


In this coin the “ Jersey ” head, a pleasing effigy of the Queen, is 
repeated; and for the first time we encounter a legend in Engl. 
It seems odd to find that in our own country Latin should be us, 
while in a foreign land, where Greeks and Turks are found, ther 


Fia. 18.—Two QuaRTs, copper. (One and Half, similar.) 
Obv. Head of the Queen and legend, etc., as fig. 10. 
Rev A triplesoret, fortress ; below,a key. Legends—above, GIBRALTAR ; below, 
the value. 


The design on the reverse of these coins fittingly typifies the 
importance of the position of Gibraltar as the “key of the 
Mediterranean.” In some of the local tokens issued by merchants 
here, the same symbol appears. The quart was equivalent to the 
Spanish coin of the time named Quarto or Cuarto; and Spanish 
money is now the recognised currency of the peninsula. 


MALTA. 


In the times of the old Knights of Malta, the coins issued by them 
included some copper coins of small value, which were, however, 
useful currency. Consequent upon this there was the need, after 
the islands passed into our possession, of a smaller coin than a 
farthing. when British money was adopted. The farthing was con- 
sidered equal to three of the grani formerly in use, and a third of a 
farthing was therefore coined for the islands included in‘ the small 
group. These, called in Malta “‘ British grain,” have been struck in 
this reign and the two preceding. 


Fie. ¥4.—ONE-THIRD FARTHING, copper. 
Obe. and rev. as fig. 1. 


It. will be noticed that the above is simply @ reproduction in 
- miniature of the first copper penny of the reign, and has no indica- 


tion of value. 


Fig. 15.—ONE-THIRD FARTHING, bronze, 


Obr. Laureate head of the Queen to the left; VICTORIA D. G. BRITT. REG. F.D 
Rev. Below a regal crown ONR THIRD | FARTING ; date; all within a wreath of 
two branches of oak, tied. 


The bronze “ grain,” however, is quite a distinctive issue, differing 
from anything else figured here. The head is similar to that of the 
bronze money of the time, but lacks the bust. 


CYPRUS. 


The British occupation of Cyprus was soon followed by a reform 
of the monetary arrangements in the island, which under Turkish 
tule were—like so much else under that rule—in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. This necessitated the issue of bronze money especially 
adapted to meet the customary uses of the people, while also work- 
ing in with the British gold and silver, which became the legal 
currency. 


Fig. 16.—PrasTre, bronze. (Half and Quarter, similar.) 
Obr. Diademed head of the Queen to the left. VICTORIA QUEEN and date. 
Rer. Figure of value in centre of coin within aring of dots. Around, crm 
(above), ONE PLASTRE (below) ; separated by roundels. 
coins should bear a language unfamiliar to both. There is, hower, 
@ good bold figure on the reverse, such as we shall meet with eke 
where, easily understood by even the most illiterate. The piastres 
the one-ninth of a shilling. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Although these islands have for more than thirty years bens 
part of the Greek Kingdom, to which they naturally belong, th: 
were previously under the protectorate of the United Kingdom, wi 
a coinage of small copper oboli was supplied for their use from th: 
English Mint. 


Fra. 17.—OBoLUs, copper. 


Obe.' The Lion of St. Mark, holding a sheaf of seven arrows. IONIKOX ERAT: 
and the date. S 
Rev. ‘The figure of Britannia as on fig. 1. BRITANNIA. 


No portrait of the Queen appears on these little coins, ’ The Li: 
of St. Mark, the especial badge of Venice, refers to the time wh 
the seven Ionian Islands acknowledged the sway of the gr 
medieval republic. The little coim is similar in size to the Malte: 
copper grano. 

INDIA. 


The great Empire of India naturally claims our first attentc: 
after leaving Europe. Until 1862 the coins current in Indis it” 
counting those of native States) were those of the East India (ce 
pany; but after the Mutiny of 1857, and the consequent chang «: 


Fic. 18,-HALF ANNA, or DOUBLE Pice, copper. (Quarter Anna, Half Picea! 
One-twelfth Anna, similar.) 


Obv, Bust of Queen to left, head crowned with an Imperial crown, bust babite! ° 
Oriental fabric with jewels, ete. VICTORIA QUEEN. ae 

Rev. An intertwined wreath of leaves and flowers, Legend within a cin 
dots, HALF | ANNA | — | INDIA | 1862. 


government following its suppression, measures were taken to 
coins appropriate to the changed conditions. The Company's’ 
was terminated ; and Her Majesty was proclaimed Queen over In'- 
on November 1, 1858, but coins with the new title did not sr 
until 1862. 


(To be continued.) 


HE circle of Petdom increases in dimen- 
sions year by year, as new and hitherto 
untried species of more or less absorbing 
interest are added to it by enthusiastic 
fanciers; but some critical folk carp at the 
alleged cruelty involved in the making of 
‘winged prisoners,” and their criticisms must 
be disposed of as briefly as possible. 

As there are people whom the sight of cut 
flowers throws into a mild kind of frenzy, so 
there are others who cannot endure to see a 
bird, in no matter how comfortable a cage, 
without being at once seized by “a wild 


CrIMson-BaNDED 
WHyDax, 


Giant Waypag. 


desire to fling open the door and let the 
wretched captive go free.” 

If they have a mission, so have we, and 
ours is grounded on the belief that birds as 
well as all created things were made for our 
benefit, that we have an inalienable right to 
make use of them within the bounds of that 
kindness and consideration that are due 
from us to all our humbler fellow-creatures ; 
and that there is no hardship involved in the 
caging of birds, which, with one or two pos- 
sible exceptions, can be made as happy and 
comfortable in the aviary as they would be 
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SOME UNCOMMON BIRD PETS. 
By Dr. W. T. GREENE, F.Z.S. ETC., 
Author of * Feathered Friends, Old and Net,” ete. 
(With Illustrations by A, F, Lypon.) 


PART I. 


in their native wilds; but there is a right and 
a wrong way of doing everything under the 
sun, and the purpose of the present paper is 
to point out how the former is to be effected. 

Areference to the accompanying cuts shows 
a number of rare and beautiful birds not 
often met with in this country, where, however, 
they are capable of being kept as easily as a 
sparrow, and the management necessary in 
each case has been explained. 

First of all, we have three kinds of Why- 
dah birds, so called, some think, because the 
first known species was a native of the 
African kingdom of that name, and others 
are of opinion that the term is a corruption 
of the word “widow,” which was given to 
them on account of the generally dark colour of 
their plumage, and the long “ streamers ” they 
wear during a portion of the year; and the 
Latin name of Vidua bestowed upon them 
by Linneus seems to point to the fact that 
the latter derivation is the proper one ; though 
it does not matter very much; but Whydah 
Lird is a prettier name than Widow Bird, so 
it has become theirs by popular election, and 
is likely to remain so. 

The Giant Whydah is a grand creature ; 
not very brilliant in colour, perhaps, but just 
look at his tail—it is unmatched in the 
whole avian kingdom, except by some of the 
Birds of Paradise, and one or two of the 
‘Trogons, none of which are considered here. 
Very well, the French may boast of their 
Veuve a quatre brins, the ordinary Whydah 
from their Colony of Senegal, but our Giant 
has got eight feathers in his tail, and, as he 
is a native of Kaffraria, he is entitled to be 
called a British subject, and one of which we 
may be justly proud. With the exception of 
the spot on his shoulder, his plumage, tail 
and all, is glossy black, and his body about 
the size of that of one of our common Star- 
lings, but his tail is nearly four times as long ; 
it is wonderful, indeed, how so small a bird 
can carry such an appendage, which must 
cause it no small inconvenience in a high 
wind or a heavy fall of rain. What these 
magnificent birds feed on in their wild state 
is not exactly known, but in confinement their 
staple food is canary-seed and millet, to 
which ants’ eggs area necessary adjunct, and 
if the birds will partake of a little prepared 
yolk of egg, and a few small mealworms, now 
and then, so much the better. Like the rest of 
his tribe, this bird has a curious habit of 
scratching with his feet in the dust, after the 
manner of a chicken; and if you think his 
immense tail trails upon the ground while he 
is so engaged, vou are much mistaken, for he 
holds it arched in the most graceful manner, so 
that the tips of the long feathers are just free 
of the surface, which is also the habit of all 
the other members of his class. Like them, 
he only wears his finery during some six or 
seven months of the year; and when he 
moults his gorgeous plumes, he dons a grey 
suit, something like that of an exaggerated 
hen sparrow, which is always the costume worn 
by the female, and by the young males until 
they have reached years of discretion. 

The next bird on our list is the Crimson- 
Banded Whydah, a very fine fellow in his way, 
but a pigmy compared with our Kaffrarian 
giant, for he is less than half the size of 
the latter. When in full colour this sut- 
ficiently striking bird is jetty black, but the 
upper part of his chest is marked with a 
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crimson band of shield-like or crescentic 
shape, which looks like a ruddy crescent 
slung round his neck. He also is a native 
of Kaffir Land and the adjacent parts 
of Cape Colony, and resembles his larger 
relative in habits, food, and every other par- 
ticular except size. 

The Yellow-Backed Whydah is a very dif- 
ferent-looking bird from either of the 
preceding, for it has only a very moderate 
tail, consisting of two broad elongated 
feathers only—apart, that is, from the small 
ones that go to make up the complement of 
twelve or so with which all birds’ tails are 
provided. In size this species is intermediate 
between the Crimson-Breast and the Giant, 
and may be roughly spoken of as about as big 
as a Russian bullfinch. The plumage is 
velvet-black, except the shoulders and wing 
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coverts, which are golden yellow, of a rather 
pale shade. The strong bill is bluish, and 
the legs and feet bluish lead colour. The 
female has the back of a paler grey than her 
cousins, and her wings and tail are brown ; 
her mate, of course, resembling her when 
he is out of colour. The habits and feeding 
are precisely the same as in the case of the 
two preceding species. 

So much for the Whydah birds. All three 
are sufficiently rare to be expensive ; but as 
dealers usually ask a customer what they 
think they can get, there is not much use in 
discussing prices here, and when I say that 
the Giant has been exchanged for two or 
three pounds sterling, the Crimson-Breasted 
for about the same, and the Yellow-shouldered 
Whydah for thirty or thirty-five shillings, I 
think there is nothing more to be said on 
that point. 

(To be continued.) 
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WORKING SAND MODELS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


‘OREING models, if really well made, are 
always interesting, whatever their 
motive power may be—clockwork, steam, 
springs, etc. In this article we must con- 


Fio. L. 


fine ourselves to sand as the motive power, 
and, as the reader will soon see, this is 
adapted to almost any subject that may 
please one's fancy. 


By a DrawinG-Room SHOWMAN, 
Author of “ Artificial Fireworks,” ete., ete. 


PART I. 


may be made of wood, such as a chocolate 
box, which may be obtained from most con- 
fectioners for a penny, and then cut to the 
size one wishes his model to be. I would 
suggest that you have glass in front to keep 
the dust out, and you might have glass at 
the back also, instead of wood or paste- 
board, so that you can notice the mechanism 
in work, which will make the model doubly 
interesting ; this glass at the back should be 


an inch in width will be sufficient for most 
purposes. 

Above the wheel you will see the sand 
reservoir which is emptying its contents into 
the boxes of the wheel, and thus causing it 
to turn round, and from this you get most of 
your power to move your models. The sand 
reservoir should be cut from a piece of card- 
board -fig. 2 shows the shape; the dotted 
lines should be slightly gone over with 
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made to slide in and out of a groove, so that, 
should any of the works get out of order, 
they can easily be got at, and set right. 

The principal part of the mechanism is 
the sand wheel, which is made very like the 
water wheels attached to certain mills which 
one finds in the country (see fig. 1). For this 
wheel, you must cut from some thin card- 
board two circular pieces, both the same size. 
Then on to one of the pieces glue a series of 
small boxes, as at a. T'he exact number does 
not matter greatly, although here are shown 
seventeen boxes; fifteen or less will answer 
the purpose, but the more boxes the greater 
the speed. 

Having glued these on in their proper 
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The models, with a single exception, must 
be made from cardboard, and are therefore 
easy of construction. The exception is the 
«+ which contains the model, and that 


positions, take the second circular piece and 

glue that on to the boxes, seeing that you get 

this wheel exactly over the other. Whatever 

the circumference of the wheel may be, about 
(To be continued.) 


blunt knife; then they will bend back, and 
be ready to glue into place on the back of 
scene or to the ceiling of box or case. B is the 
point where the sand should run from; the 
flaps c are to be glued and to keep it in its 
chosen place. 

In fig. 3 we have a bicycle race ; the legs of 
the rider must be separate from the body, 
and in two pieces, then carefully fixed to the 
body by a piece of silk thread knotted on both 
sides, or a thin wire, and then the ends curled 
round at either side; the same at the knees, 
also at the feet, where they must be fastened 
on to the pedals of the machine, the wheels 
to be wired on to the machine in the same 
manner. The figure being neatly fixed on 
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the machine, a small piece of wood shocld 
be glued behind him about the centre of his 
back. This piece of wood will then fasten 
him securely on to the scene. 


CHESS. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE GAME. 


I 1887 we invented the JusmLez Game oF 
Cness, and published it in honour of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria in June, 1887, and 
a second game, played on Jubilee Day, 
appeared on page 816 in September, 1887. 
Now we have still greater pleasure in pub- 
lishing the following game, which is so 
oamed because the two players (Albert 
Edward Watson and H. F. L. Meyer) agreed 
to arrange the Pawns in the shape of 
jiamonds, and to follow the rules of June, 
1887, page 606, which are: 

The letters from K to P are used for the 
six kinds of pieces, thus: 


wow KAM é 
K4 1c OM No Ore) CB: 


Accheck is marked with a +, a capture is 
noted by a :, and a ¢ means checkmate. 

Each of the two players places alternately 
one of his sixteen men, beginning with the 
K, upon any square of his first three rows. 
The two N's may, if preferred, be placed on 
the same colour. A check within the first 
sixteen moves must immediately be covered 
by a man to be placed on the board, and 
should it not be possible to cover (when the 
checked K is in the third row), then the 
player checked has lost the game. When all 
the men are placed, the moving and taking 
begin, the player whose turn it is to play 
having the nove. ‘The KM move (castling) 
is not permitted. A white P in the first row, 
or a black P in the eighth row, can start by 
moving one, two, crthree squares, or such a 
P may first move one square, and afterwards 
one or two squares, but in his adversary’s 
territory only one square at a time. When 
moving two or three squares, it can be taken 
in passing, a black P on g8 moving to g5 can 
be taken by white P’s standing on f5, £6, h6, 
or h6. When a P reaches the last square, 
the player promotes it, and chooses any one 
of the seven officers which is not on the 
board, but when all the officers are on, then 
it remains a P for ever. 

This diagram shows the placement of the 
men after the first sixteen moves. 


9. P—f2 
10. 
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Warr. Back. 
11. M—gl M—g8 
12. M—h1 M—h8 
13. O—g2 O—g7 
14. O—h2 O—h7 
15. N—g3 N—g6 
16. N—h3 N--h6 

The following moves were made: 
17. O—h4 O—fd 
N P—db 
M—g6: 


In the next game the players agreed to 
place a P in the fourth row, so that after the 
first sixteen moves the men stood thus: 


(arack | 


WHITE. | 16+ 16=82 pieces, 
The play now continued : 

White. BLAck. 
17. P—f4 P-f5 
18. N—f3 P—c5 
19. P—g3 P—b5 
20. M—h1 P—g5 
21. M—h7 P—g4 
22. N—hl1 P—ab5 
23. P—cd: P—cd 
24. O—b3 M—f7 
25. M—f7 N-f7: 
26. O—n5 : O—b6 
27. L—h2 M—a8 
28. O-b3 K—c8 
29, P—d4 P—ce4 
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WHITE. Brack. 
30. O—d2 M-a2 
31. P-—b3 P—b3: 
82. O—b3: O--c4 
33. L—h7 N—d6 
34. O-cl M—c2: 
85. K—c2: O--03 ¢ 
36. K—b2 O--c8 
37. O—d3 O-bl1 
88. K—bl: L—a7 
89. N—d2 K—d8 
40. N—g2 K-e7 
41. N—-fl L—a4 
42. O—b2 L—b3 
43. P—a2 L—a3 
44. N—b5: O—c7 
45. N—d3 L—al 
46. P—c4 P—c4: 
47. O-—c4: L—b7t 
48. K—c2 L—c6 
49. K--dl O-—4d5 
50. P—e4 P—e4: 
51. L—e4: L—a4t 
52. K—el L—a2: 
53. O—a5 L—al + 
54. K—t2 L—b2 
55. O—c4 L—b8 
56. N—e2 O—-1f6 
57. L—c6 L—c7 
58. L—-b5 L—a7 

The position is now very interesting. 


White must win. Black's last move should 
have been the check on e4. The win is: 
59, O-dG :, L—d4: f. 60, K—el, K—d6:. 
61, N—b4 t, K—e7. 62, N—ad ¢, K—d6 (if 
K—c8, mate follows in three moves). 63, 
L—b8 ¢, K—c6. 64, L—c7f, K—db. 65, 
L—b7 ¢, K—d6 66, N—b4 ¢, L—b4 sf. 
67, L—b4:t, and wins. The move 61, 
L—b8 t¢ would also win, for K—c6 (best if K 
—c5, N—e3; or K—d5, L—b7 f). 62, N— 
bd t, K—45 (if K—c5, L—a7 ¢ as at move 
64). 63, L—a8t, K—cd (ora). 64, L—a7t, 
K—d5. 65, N—c6 ¢, K--c4. 66, L—a4 t, 
K—c5. 67, L—b5 7, K—d6. 68, N—b4 ft, 
etc. (a) K—d6. 64, L—a3 +t, K—c7. 66, 
N—e8, L—eé4 (or 6, c). 66, L—cd t, K—b? 
(ord). 67, N—a67, K—. 68,L 4. (d)K 
—b8 or d8. 67, L—d6 t+, K—. 68, N t, ete. 
(b) L—d5. 66, L—a7 t+, K—c8 (ore). 67, 
N—a6 +, K—d8. 68, N—b7, L—e4 or bd 
(or f, q). 69, N—b6 +, K—e7. 70, N—c5t, 
K—d7. 71,N—a6 ft, etc. (f) L—d3. 69, 
L—b8 t, K—e7. 70, N—c5 t, K—d7. 71, 
L—c8 . (g) L—d6. 69, N—c5, L—c7. 70, 
N—b6, etc. (e) K—d6. 67, L—b6 t+, K— 
e7. 68, N—cb t, L—c5:. 69, L—c5: ete. 
(c) L—d6. 66, N—c5, L—d8. 67, L—a7 t, 
K—c8. 68, N—a6 tf. 
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OUR FASTEST TRAINS. 


E. K. S. (Irswicn) writes to protest against the 
remark oun p. 303 of our March numbcr as to the unique 
speed of the Scotch express. He writes: “The facta 
about the brilliant performance of the Aberdeen express 
from Carlisle to the North are correct, and do great 
credit to the Caledonian. But as your authority has 
added that this is ‘the ordinary work now on the 
Caledonian,’ it is necessary to observe that the afore- 
said express is at present running at a considerably 
lower speed, taking since November last 4 hours 58 
minutes on the journey. Ido not lay much stress on 
this point, because every careful student of ‘Bradshaw’ 
is aware that many of our railways only put forth their 
supreme efforts in the way of speed during the tourist 
seaton. But the comparisons drawn by your expert I 
do quarrel with. So far from ‘the performance being 
far in exces of English times.’ it is even slightly 
inferior to the achievement of oue English company. 
The Great Northern Railway during the tourist season 
last year (when only comparison is fair, for the 
Caledonian have slackened their train now) ran two 
Scotch expresses daily from King's Cross to York (188 
miles) in 206 minutes, calling at Grantham en route 
(and beiug obliged to stop also at the swing-bridge at 
Selby). But a train which covers 188 miles in 206 
minutes, according to the rule of three, would traverse 
240 miles, the distance between Carlisle and Aberdeen, 
in 263 minutes, or eight minutes less than the Caledonian 
train. However, as the latter has to climb Beattock 
summit, and to travel over a track far leas smoothly 
Inid than tnat of-its English competitor, I am quite 
willing to call if a drawn game: 
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E. J. M.—There are no special measurements or age 
and no doctor's examinatiou, but the wayes are in- 
significant for some time. 


G. BRENTON.—The offices of the South Africa Company 
are at 19 St. Swithin’s Lane, nearly opposite Caunon 
Street Station. 


Moncvs.—There is nothing unhealthy about the 
safety light, and we are glad to hear you were suc- 
cessful in making it. 


F. Creepy.—1l. You can get the parts for making the 
‘dynamo from Mr. §.R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, 
who will tell you the amount of wire required for 
the armature and magnet coil. 2. The amount of 
wire required for the Rontzen Rays naturally de- 
pends on the size of the coil, but we think you will 
find a quarter of a pound ample. 


A Sunscringr (C. A. P.).—You had better ask some 
dealer. If you write to Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146 Charing Cross Road, London, W., be will proba: 
bly be able to tell you. 


H.G. Farrer.—You will find all about wiring elec. 
tric bells in our articles ou electric L-lls which ran 
from May to September parts, 1893. The iustruc- 
tions as to wiring are in the weekly parts, Nos. 
760, 761, 762, August 5, 12, and 19. 


F. R.—We believe the camera you mention to be a 
very good one. If you have had experience with a 
stand camera you will be abie to get on with a 
hand camera all right. 

Book on Prta (A. L.).— Minor Pets.” Any book- 
seller, price one shilling. : 


CounesrosDENcE (Truro).—You must consult a doctor. 


Bap Cincctatios (Growing Lad).—No. the soaping 
cannot take the place of the bath, which is tonic and. 
bracing. Take plenty of recreation, pleasint exer- 
cise, and you'll grow up strong, two inches more 
yet. Eat Well, but not much starchy food. 


Rannits (Lover).—The oats must be bal. Mr. 
Upeott Gill, and Messrs. Cassell & Co., have books 
on pigeons and rabbits. 


SINsina AND SUFFERING (Simmonds).—Don't be 
“tad” by the quacks. Like most boys who sin and 
suffer, you are a bit soft. Leave Mr. V. and his 
“ Christian Physician” severely alone. 


Tnroat (Sir Ludar).—We couldn't advise without 
seeing you. As that is out of the question, you hud 
better consult a doctor forthwith. 


Mouse (F.E.).—No. Say sixpence. 


Dr. Gordon STAHLEs's Books (B.O.P. Admirer).—The 
five medical books are published by Jarrolds, Norwich: 
his books on eycling by Iliffe, Coventry. He hus 
written over ninety books. You surely do not want 
us to name them all. 


SAVING (A. M'0.).—1. Yes, you may begin to shave 
at 16. 2, Would it not be better to ask u clergyman? 


‘Two Questions (Old Reader).—1. Your letter does you 
great credit, but we should advise you to consult 
auother doctor. 2. Yes, this is natural enough. 


Tunre QcEstioxa (G. H.P.).—1. Get a show catalogue 
and see the names of the prize-winners. 2. Any 
dealer in toys could tell you about air-guns, or Mr. 
John Piggott, 117 Cheapside, London. 3. Take your 
exercise out of doors, 


Caves, ETC. (Charlie T. M.).—1. At your age the 
doctor's own calf was 15 inches. He was thinking of 
Highland legs, no doubt. Yours is good if not fat. 
Every should beneath the akin, 2. Yes, 
suspect all such advertisements. 3, Glad you love 
dogs. 

DiscwanoEs (W. E.).—Depends on how caused. 


Buats, ETc. (T. B. H.).—1. Younre of the nervous tem- 
perument, but your trouble will cease as you get 
stronger, 2. No time to take a cold tub ! Nonsense. 
You can't spare seven minutes ? 3. Exercise, 


HEIGHT (Midget)—1. No, you'll always bea mite. 2 
No, not all the bieycles in the world. 3. It makes 
boys softies. shortens life, and help to fill the gaol 
and the asylum. So there ! 


Harry, who writes so long and sada letter, fs not to 
despair. If he and other boys would only consult a 
doctor all would soon be right, but they must re- 
generate their lives. Clieer up lad, and pray to God 
for help. 

P. Wooncork.—Yon hal better get the Quarterly 
Navy List for July; the limits of age for naval 
cadets have now been extendel, and there has 
been an alteration in the euijects of examination, 


CuaRtir.—For a single sail a Ing is the best ; the gaff- 
sail, as draw vould strain your mast too much. 


A Trinipapiax.—We never heard of the make, and 
we fail to muderstand why you should send from the 
West Indies to Germany for a bicycle. 


AN OLD Boy.—The information as to scholarships is 
given uniler the head of each college in the “The 
Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford,” published by the Clarendon Press at halt- 
a-crown. 


L. B.C. TRoTTRA,—Dollonds have simply gone a little 
farther down the hill to the corner of Pilgrim 
Street, on the same side of the row. 


Nop axp MAc.—The articles on Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs have been out of print in their original form 
for years, but they appenr in the first and second 
parts of our “ Indoor Games,” which any bookseller 
can get for you at sixpence cach. 


PUOER ALLYE: 18.—You must pass your final ex- 
aminations and be a qualifiel medical practitioner 
before you are eligible for the medical department of 
either the Navy or the Army. The medical course 
now lasts five yenra, and you will be lucky if you are 
not referred back for three months or six months at 
some of the examinations, 


H. BRYan.—There are directories for all the counties 
and all the chief cities to be found in the reference 
department of nearly every public library. 

FRATRES A3tho.—Yes. you contd have an ounce of 
time according to the old table now obsolete. An 
ounce was forty-seven atoms. Here is the old table 


of time, which may be somewhat of » curiosity to 
you. 


47 atoms iounce 
8 ounces Jostent 
4 ostents 1 moment 
24 moments = 1 part 

1} parts 1 minute 
2 minutes = 1 point 

5 points 1 hour 


E.H. Davirs.—Brow Head is on the south-west of 
Ireland, being the next cape to Mizen Heal con in: 
from the westward. It is on one side of Crui 
Haven. 


D. J. Morrts.—The names of the ships and the re:- 
‘ments are given in the Navy Listand Arms List, a1 
these lists alw contain the names of the press! 
officers of all branches. 


Worxine Lan.—It has always been our wish t t+ 
useful to all our readers whatever their position, 
to describe articles that can be earily made by any 
who takes an intelligeut interest in the subject. Ar 
the same time tome things, such as castings, ete.0: 
avoidably cost money, but if you turn over oat 
pages you will find plenty of things describel w: 
cau be made at the cost of merely a few peuce, u.: 
some without any outlay whatever. 


. RENNIE.—Yon are mistaken in thinkiag you cant 
get the drawings; the tirm will doubtless send tc 
{f you write again, which we should air« 
you to do,as they have now an improved eylin-: 
cover with cap or bonnet attached, which koi 
about 1} inch clear space_between that and tr 
iston When right home. The throw of crank i: ‘5 
inch, and the distance from centre of crank toit<* 
ot cylinder cover is 10] inches, We are glad to 
you have so god a lathe, and hope you will bes 
cessful in making the patterns; the cylinder 
require great care in forming the water Jacket. 


W.S.—We do not know of a camera that fulfils: 
your requirements at the price you name. 
nearest to it that we know of would be Lanca- 
“Superior Omnigraph,” which you conld have é:*! 
with the Rectixraph Rectilinear Lens instead of :- 
cne usually sold with it, and it would then o* 
nbout £3, You had better write to the firmat Cdz:t 
Row, Birmingham, and they will give you wl [a 
ticulars) Glad you like our B.O.P. Camera Ud 
articles. 


Puotos (H. E. €.).—Send for Lancaster's Catala 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, and choose # camir “* 
yourself. We can recommend the Instantest! 
which costs £2 2s., quarter-plate size : but if you oo 
give more, the “Ruby” mude by the Th 
Pickard Manufacturing Co. Altrincham, =" 
chester, is more elaborate and worth the a’% 
money. 


H. FLErcuen.—1. It depends on the voltage of 
lamp. It might light a small one, 2. It varies 
about 500 to 5,00U! 3. The current in the s"~ 
wound dynamo is less variable than the shant ¥.:3- 
and therefore more suitable for the are lamp 


R. SreNpLove.—The axle in your drawing is atc’ » 
quarter of an inch or three-eighths of an ive! 
long, but if you push the half-tabes, the semi 
of braga,and the ivory disc, which together 
the commutator, about threeelghths of an 
nenrer to the core of the armature, you will t >. 
right, as it will then go within the supports ¥!*? 
fixed ‘as described in the article. The aie in 
own model projects through the supports t+' 
the bed, but in your case, as it will be rather | 
you had better cut off a little at each end. » 
that you must put some insulating material, <a"? 

tta-percha, between the half-tubes (which 
joined to the semicircles of braes) and the sté 
They must not be soldered to the axle, or the <1 
Will form a metallic connection between the tvo 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE. 


A TALE OF 


PYM REGIS COLLEGE, 


By SxEe.ton Kuprorb. 


(Illustrated by ALERED Pr. 
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“Jack proved almcst hopeless as a pupil.” 


\ 
\ CHAPTER IlI.—MIDGETS AND MABEL. 


T= Masters’ Room could make nothing of it. Nobody could 
offer any explanation of this sudden fall of the two most 
peaceable \pupils of the school. 
“Tf there had been a medal in school for the quietest and best- 
behaved boy,” grunted old Mr. Gellert, whose favourite pupil Fred 
was, “ we would have had to split it between Connor and Rush 
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~—nexo of the resi would have had any 
chance.” 

“ What I can’t understand,” said Tem- 
plate, who did not like Fred, ‘is how 
Connor managed to find time to fight. 
How did he manage to forget the scholar- 
ship examination even for five minutes ?” 

Mr. Gellert snorted. It was well known 
that he was working up Connor for the 
Badmington Scholarship, which had, up 
till now, always been won by a classic. 
This was the first year in which the regu- 
lations gave any chance toa mathematical 
candidate, and Connor seemed very 
likely to win. There was naturally 
jealousy amcng the masters whose bent 
lay towards classics. Mr. Harrington 
struck in, before Mr. Gellert got time to 
inmake one of those sharp speeches for 
which he had an undesirable fame : 

“That only proves that Rushton began 
the fight. I am sure Connor never fought 
in his life before.” 

“And I am positive that Rushton never 
lifted his hand against any human being 
in his life,” retorted Template. 

“For a first attempt at fighting,” 
growlod Gellert, “I must say they made 
a very pretty job between them. Really. 
I don't think professional pugilists could 
have produced better work.” 

But while the masters had to content 
themselves with theories, and wait the 
development of events, the boys took up 
the matter more vigorously. First of all, 
they attacked Jack. They had been in 
the habit of saying that he would be 
alinost perfect if he could only do some- 
thing wrong now and again. The 
something wrong had been done, yet they 
were not satisfied. He would not speak, 
and this angered them. After giving him 
a certain number of cliances to confide in 
them, his class-mates decided that a boy 
who wouldn't trust them had no place 
among them, and sent him to Coventry. 

Inthe meantime Connor was not having 
a particularly happy time. Like Jack, he 
had made up his mind to say nothing 
about the matter, but, as in Jack's case, 
the traces of the fight had betrayed him. 
Besides, there was Singleton, who at least 
knew something about the affair. Driven 
to give some explanation of his having 
attacked a boy so much smaller than him- 
self, Connor grumbled: 

“The little begear flew at my throat 
like a wild cat, I had to hit out in self- 


“ Bat why did he fly at you?” asked 
Singleton suspiciously. 

“Oh, I was chaffing him a bit.” 

This answer only confirmed the sus- 
picions of the Anakin. They knew Jack 
too well to believe that any amount of 
chaff would make him “fly at’ anyone. 
To them it seemed a clear case of brutal 
bullying. They didn't like Connor at any 
rate. They were glad of the opportunity, 
and sent him to Coventry. 

By-and-by it came out that “ Midgets " 
had seen the beginning of the fight, and 
the little chap was at once dragged off to 
give his evidence before his biggers, if not 
his betters. 

As Midgets looked round on the 
assembled Anakin, his bosom swelled with 
pride, and hs wanted to enjoy the pleasant 
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sensation of superior knowledge. But 
Singleton’s “Now, then, Midgets, fire 
away!" brought him to his tale. 

“I was scooting across the prairie to 
make up on Clinton and the rest, and I 
saw Connor and Rushton quarrelling 
about a book.” 

“What sort of book?" interrupted the 
court, in the person of Ned Singleton. 

“T wasn’t near enough to see, but they 
both had a look, then Connor jawed a lot, 
and then Rushton fetched him one on the 
nob, and they wore at it like winking, and 
if it hadn’t been for Template -——” 

Here Midgets looked around at his 
hearers, to see what sort of impression he 
was making. . 

“Go on, Midgets; what are you gaping 
at? What happened then ?” 

“Then Template came up, I tell you, 
and spoiled everything.” 

“ And is that all 2?” asked the court, ina 
tone of disappointment. 

Midgets looked round at the Anakin in 
almost tearful reproach, and asked per. 
mission to retire, in a tone that told all 
the pangs of an ingratitude he dare not 
openly condemn; and when the permission 
was granted, withdrew to enjoy anew the 
delight of telling his tale to his equals. 

And here the mystery might have 
ended, for it is plain that Midgets left the 
matter exactly where he found it; his 
story explained nothing. But when 
Connor began to realise what an ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable place Coventry 
is, he began to think that after all it 
might be desirable to give a somewhat 
fuller explanation of his conduct, especially 
as in his own mind he felt that he had 
done nothing to be ashamed of. Ac- 
cordingly he sought out Singleton. who at 
first loftily took no noticetof him, and 
acted exactly as if Connor did not exist. 
Fred was not to be put down in this way. 

“T say, Singleton” (Singleton looked 
elaborately the other way), “since you 
fellows are so set upon knowing all about 
this Rushton business, I don’t mind 
telling you; but remember, you must blame 
yourselves if I say things that should not 
have bean said. I did my best to keep 
it dark.” 

“Ah!” answered Singleton, coming 
down from the clouds. “ Now you talk 
sense. I daresay we're able to bear the 
responsibility as well as you. Let’s get 
the other fellows.” 

When Fred's tale was told there was 
much shaking of heads among the 
Anakin, and great difference of opinion. 
Singleton was more than half sorry he 
had insisted on an explanation, and Fred 
rather enjoyed the disturbance his story 
had caused. His sort of I-told-you-so 
expression was exceedingly unpleasant for 
tho other fellows. 

Let us now see what use Jack made of 
his afternoon's freedom. As he turned 
down the tree-lined lane that divided 
the junior quadrangle from the master’s 
orchard, he peeped through an opening 
that he knew well between two branches, 
and thus got a view of a certain window 
in the headmaster’s house. He always 
looked with his right eye through: this 
opening as he passed down the lane; but 
this afternoon he had to turn his body 

(Tobe continued.) 


round, 89 as to bring his left eye to the 
proper position. What he saw was 
nothing very great—a dainty little ivy- 
covered window with white curtains and 
yellow sashes, and a pretty little bird- 
cage hanging at the side. As soon as 
Jack's left eye caught the birdcage h- 
muttered : 

“I was sure of it.” 

For he had noticed that the cage hung 
to the left of the window, and he knew 
that whenever that cage hung to the lef 
of that window, there was a terra-cotta-: 
coloured letter lying for him in the gardea 
wall, under the brick fourth from the 
ground, and fifteenth from the servants” 
door. 

It was a very simple and not a very 
wicked correspondence after all. It was 
a theory of Dr. Rushton's that his Loy 
should have no more opportunities for 
intercourse with home than had any 
of the other boys in the school. Jack 
had, therefore, to sleep in dormitory 
exactly like the others, and never, save 
in vacation time, saw the inside of his 
father’s house. As Jack’s mother was 
dead, this would not have mattered so 
very much, had it not been for his sister 
Mabel. She did not at all approve of this 
banishment, and had invented the very 
simple means of communication spoken 
of above. Jack had scraped away the 
mortar between two bricks, so as to allow 
a letter to be easily slipped in; they had 
arranged to use the coloured envelopes to 
avoid detection by the appearance of a 
white sheet, and that was all. 

There was a little bit of romance in the 
whole thing that mightily pleased them 
both. Though Mabel was eighteen, she 
was far from being done with romance. 
Besides, they assured each other they 
were doing noreal harm. They were net 
even breaking their father’s commands, 
for they never saw each other. 

To-day, however, Jack felt more like 3 
thief than a brother searching for a sister's 
letter. He knew that it could not be a 
pleasant one, and it was not till he had 
got into one of his favourite nooks by the 
riverside that he had the courage to open 
and read it. It was very short, and ni 
in the usual form of a letter at all. Here 
it is: 

“Oh, Jack, what does itall mean? A: 
first papa wouldn't tell me anything, bat 
I knew something terrible had happenci. 
for the great wrinkle was on his face, so1 
coaxed and coaxed till he had to tell me. 
But he says he doesn’t know why Connor 
struck you: and you struck first. He 
says he won't inquire further into it. 
because you were in the wrong. I must 


see you. 1’ll be at the Scissors Apple-tree 
between seven and eight to-night— 
Mast.” 


“T can’t have her pumping me next.” 
growled Jack. “I may hold out agair: 
the others, but not against her. Besides 
I can’t let her see me like this—shed 
never understand.” 

So Jack set to and wrote in pencil «a 
the back of his sister’s letter this reply : 

“Dear Mabelums, I got a bad licking. 
but I deserved it. There’s nothing t& 
explain. Don't worry. It’s all right. 

“ Yours ever, Jack.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. — 
A STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Caprain Cuartes Youna, 


Author of * Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ Tie Last of the Vikings,” ete. 


W's the little party took their departure 
from the village, they carried with 
them the good wishes of all the inhabitants, 
who followed them for a mile or two on their 
way, invoking blessings on their heads. For 
some days their route lay through a densely 
wooded and overgrown jungle, which, in some 
places, necessitated the use of hatchets and 
knives to clear a way. Here and there the 
rank, luxuriant grass grew high above their 
heads, and a sharp look-out had to be kept 
for tigers, who often abound in such places. 
Indeed, Gopau! declared that they were being 
followed by one, and at night insisted on the 
expedition camping in open spots, and main- 
taining large fires. Nor were these precau- 
tions thrown away, for one night, before they 
emerged from the jungle, a tiger actually did 
pay them a visit, allured, probably, by the 
presence of the pack animals. But he was 
soon detected as he prowled around the camp, 
and a volley fired into the bush, and several 
blazing sticks hurled in his direction, warned 
him that the members of the party were 
awake and on the alert, and he slunk away, 
disappointed of his meal. 

When they debouched from this tract of 
jungle they espied, at some distance, a large 
mud-built town, with several white-domed 
temples glittering in the midday sun, and 
set round with earthen walls and bastions. 
As none of the carriers were aware of the 
name of this place, or who its ruler might be, 
the Englishmen advanced slowly until within 
musket-shot of its fortifications ; and there, 
waving white handkerchiefs to a crowd of 
men, whom they discerned on the ramparts, 
they halted until a small body of armed 
retainers, headed by a man on horseback, 
issued from one of the gates and marched 
towards them. On approaching within ear- 
shot the leader shouted out some questions, 
whereupon the two Englishmen and Gopaul 
moved on to meet them, still exhibiting their 
symbols of amity. 

As they drew near each other, Hayward 
saluted the chieftain, and, addressing him in 
Nepaulese, declared his nationality and pur- 
pose, stating that he held a free pass from 
the.eruler of the country, and likewise bore a 
letter from the Governor-General of India, 
which he would produce if called upon. At 
this intimation the horseman dismounted, 
and, walking up to the Englishmen, shook 
hands in thoroughly civilised fashion. He 
then begged them to enter the town with 
him, saying that he would lead them to the 
presence of the Governor, and that their 
attendants and animals should be looked to 
and cared for. These were accordingly 
beckoned up, and, guided by their friend, 
who seemed disposed to behave civilly, they 
passed within the gate, preceded by the 
escort which had sallied out to meet 
them. 

As they traversed the crowded streets, the 
inhabitants examined them with great curi- 
osity, this evidently being the first time many 
of them had seen a white man. Not know- 
ing that the strangers understood their 
language, the people were very free in their 
remarks, until Hayward, hearing one of the 
women suggest to another that the new- 
comers were painted, deliberately rolled up 
one of his sleeves and, extending his bare 
arm close under the woman’s eyes, exclaimed 
in excellent Nepaulese: ‘‘ Look for yourself ! 
Do you call thatpaint?” This argumentum 
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ad hominem was received with uproarious 
applause, and was evidently looked upon in 
the light of an excellent joke. But the fact 
of the strangers being able to speak their 
language created the greatest surprise, and 
the crowd thronged so densely around them, 
shouting out such a babel of questions, that 
the Chief, who was walking with the two 
friends, was obliged to interpose and, by 
exerting his authority, clear the way for their 
passage. 

Presently a large building, encircled with 
tall, crenellated walls, locmed up in front, 
and, pressing forward, there appeared before 
the party an immense pair of gates with a 
small aperture cut in them, through which 
peered the dark and inquisitive features of a 
Nepaulese soldier. In response to his chal- 
lenge, the Chief returned an ancwer which 
evidently proved satisfactory, for the gat :way 
was flung wide apart, and the littie coluizn 
filed rapidly into the enclosure. The vortals 
were closed behind them, shutting out the 
baffled crowd, who howled disapproval at the 
summary check thus given to their peiti- 
nacious curiosity, and drummed loudly with 
their fists on the unresponsive barrier; and 
their first acquaintance, turning to the two 
friends, intimated politely that they were 
now within the stronghold of “ Salar Jung,” 
the Governor of ‘‘ Narain.” 

A few attendants now came running up, 
who, at a gesture and command from the 
Chief, led away the train of carriers and ani- 
mals to some stables which they pointed out, 
situated in a distant corner of the courtyard ; 
while Hayward and Barker, accompanied by 
Gopaul, who adhered closely to their heels, 
followed the native Chief, who politely indi- 
cated the way to the presence of the 
Governor. 

As they passed between ranks of guards 
end domestics drawn up in the long corridors 
of the citadel, the Chief (whose name was 
“Futteh Jung’) described to them some 
characteristics of the Governor, who, he said, 
was very partial to Europeans, and had once 
visited Calcutta, and retained a lively recol- 
lection of the civilities which had been 
extended to him during his stay in the 
capital. 

“TI do believe,” exclaimed Barker, “ we've 
got a letter to him from Mr. Nairne, the 
banker there, you remember, Frank ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure we have,” returned Hay- 
ward. And, begging Futteh Jung to ha't for 
a moment, explaining the reason, he hur- 
riedly searched through the credentials he 
carried in a small despatch-bag slung over 
his shoulder. 

“Here we are! Whatluck !" he exclaimed. 
And, as they resumed their progress, he in- 
formed their native comrade of the cireum- 
stance. This latter expressed his pleasure 
at the fact, and in a few moments the four of 
them arrived at the threshold of a closed 
door guarded by two soldiers. These latter 
saluted the Chief; the door was cpencd, and 
the visitors entered. 

At the farther end of a large and sump- 
tuously (though rather garishly) decorated 
apartment, they espied the Governor. He 
was seated on a capacious arm-chair, covered 
thickly with gilded carvings and ornaments, 
and slightly raised above the floor. Round 
him stood his ministers and officials of State ; 
and encircling the whole assembly was a ring 
of armed men. Advancing respectfully to- 


wards his ruler, Futteh Jung, in a florid 
speech, craved permission to introduce two 
Englishmen, who, attracted by the reports of 
Salar Jung's hospitality and magnificence, 
had travelled from their own country to visit 
him, and see with their ofn eyes the extent 
of his power and grandeur. He added 
that they both understood and could speak 
Nepaulese. 

A murmur of satisfaction ran round the~ 
council as he concluded, and Hayward and 
Barker, stepping forward, bowed courteously 
to the potentate, who returned the salutatior 
in a gracious manner. Presenting the letter,... 
Hayward then briefly told his tale, and 
claimed Salar Jung’s aid in forwarding his- 
object. At the first mention of this, how- 
ever, both he and Barker perceived that - 
all present had heard of the wild man who 
was supposed to haunt the rugged sides of 
Mount Everest, and deemed him a madman 
who was under the protection of the Al- 
mighty. But as he proceeded in his relation,. 
and declared that he believed this individual 
to be his long-lost father, even their habitual 
respect for the Governor could not prevent 
those who heard the strange details from 
audibly expressing their astonishment and 
sympathy. 

When the narrative was concluded, Salar 
Jung opened his letter, and, after carefully 
perusing it, spoke thus: 

“My friend, Nairne Sahib, tells me the 
same story. He asks me to aid youin any 
way I can. This I will do with pleasure, 
but you must stay here as my guests for a 
short while until I send tetters and receive 
answers from various sub-Governors under 
my control, who dwell along the route you 
must take. Did I not do this, you might be 
subjected to vexatious delays, and perhaps 
find your further progress absolutely barred. 
Be content, therefore, to wait here some few 
days, and then you shell go on with good 
wishes for your success. You shall be treated 
as personal friends, and, I do not doubt, will 
find much to interest and amuse you in 
Narain. I confide you to the care of Futteh 
Jung.” 

He bowed, intimating that the audience 
was finished, and our two young Englishmen 
followed his example, and withdrew, accom- 
panied by Futteh Jung. As they passed 
into the outer corridor one of the Court 
Officials overtook them, and, after a whispered 
conference with Futteh Jung, the latter in- 
formed them that, by the Governor’s com- 
mand, apartments in the citadel were pre- 
pared for them, of which they could take 
immediate possession. 

Gopaul was at once sent off to select and 
bring their personal baggage to their 
quarters ; and, preceded by the official, the 
others moved on their way, and presently 
arrived at their apartments. 

These consisted of two large rooms, 
furnished in what was evidently intended to 
be European fashion, but which exhibited 
atrocious taste. Gaudy duplicate German 
prints, in some cases of very questionable 
character, were hanging at different eleva- 
tions on the walls; large mirrors of various 
patterns glittered on every side; a large 
and extravagantly gilded four-post bedstead 
stood in the middle of each room, while 
in one corner was an ordinary native 
charpoy—a framework of wood with strips 
of leather woven aerogsjthe surface. The 
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chairs were gilt, of an cbsolete French 
fashion, and upholstered in blue velvet some- 
what the worse for wear. The remaining 
furniture of the rooms was as maynili- 
cently tawdry in design, but, as it was 
evidently looked upon as gorgeous and 
suitable to a degree, and as it was plain that 
a cordial welcome was intended, our heroes 
did not permit their inclination to risibility 
to overpower them, but assented heartily to 
the laudatory remarks with which their 
guide indicated everything, and requested 
him to convey their deepest obligations to the 
Governor for the comfort and sumptuousness 
which he had placed at their disposal. 

This worthy bowed very solemnly and 
withdrew, looking excessively pleased at 
the message with which he was charged, 
and declaring that the visitors had only to 
ask, to be served with everything that was in 
the Governor’s power to bestow. He added 
that the carriers and animals should be 
well looked to, and then disappeared, leaving 
the two friends with Futteh Jung. 

While chatting with their dusky friend, 
who was, it seemed, the commander of the 
guards, he learnt of the near approach the 
travellers had experienced to an attack on 
the part of a tiger whilst traversing the 
jungle; and he asked them if they would 
care to participate in a regular tiger-hunt 
the following day on elephants. As may be 
innagined, both eagerly acceded, and after 
a few minutes’ more talk Futteh Jung took 
his departure, promising to make all the 

ssary arrangements for the next morning. 
afterwards Gopaul entered, followed 
by several attendants carrying luggage, and 
a kitmutghar, or waiter, who wished to know 
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we the men rode away from Caryll’s 
ranch, Jim returned to the house to 
finish breakfasting, calling upon Sequa to 
join him, but the boy remained with Dandy, 
saying: “ Sequa no eat.’’ And there he sat 
for some hours watching over the horse while 
Jim went off to his ploughing. 

On returning to the house at midday 
expecting to find dinner ready, Jim was 
surprised that Sequa was nowhere to be 
seen, and that Dandy, too, hed disap- 
peared. 

“Well, Inever!” he exclaimedaloud. “That 
is the most extraordinary thing lever saw!” 
and he ran to the stable, thinking that per- 
haps the horse, having recovered enough to 
get up, had been led there—but no such 
thing; and he stood in perplexed amaze- 
ment. 

All Sam’s doubts of the Indian boy came 
crowding into his mind ; then he thought of 
Eagle Feather having been in the ravine, and 
Jim said to himself: “It does look bad, to 
be sure. Perhaps he dosed the horse, and is 
now off with Dandy to give his father a lift. 
If that’s it, of course Sequa knows where the 
Chief is hid. Perhaps the dog was a xo- 
between. I’ve heard of the like. If Sequa, 
has played traitor to us, Pierre needn't hope 
to catch Eagle Feather.” 

Then a slight tremor assailed Jim, re- 
membering he was alone; and he began to 
turn over in his mind the thought that if the 
ruthless Indian who had murdered Ross was 
skulking near, might not he and Caryll's 
ranch share a like fate to Rodgers’ and his 
companion? Sam had warned them that 
revenge for their interference at the sun 
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if the gentlemen desired dinner. On their 

signifying their assent, the meal was speedily 

brought and done justice to: and part of the 
afternoon was devoted to cleaning and over- 
hauling their weapons with old Gopaul, who 

n transports ut the idea of the coming 

hikar.”” 

In the evening Hayward and Barker strolled 
about the town, accompanied by Futteh 
Jung, and foilowed by several orderlies who 
kept off the somewhat too demonstrative 
Narainese. As they understood and spoke 
the language, they had no difficulty in ex- 
plaining thy uselves to the various shop- 
keepers, whose wares they examined and ad- 
mired, and indeed, ere long, the urbanity 
and courtesy of the two young Englishmen 
created a strong impression in their favour 
throughout the town; and as the motive of 
their journey, with more or less exaggerated 
details appended thereto, soon became 
public property. they found themselves 
looked upon as * lions,” and everyone seemed 
anxious to exert himself to do them a 
favour. At last, tired out and mindful of the 
exertions they would have to undergo on 
the following day, they returned to their 
quarters in the citadel, and, after a hearty 
supper, retired to their respective beds, but 
not to sleep. 

The novelty of their situation, the in- 
terest taken apparently by everyone in their 
object, the promised aid, which seemed 
likely to remove all obstacles and ensure 
success—all was in their favour. 

“We have been extraordinarily fortunate 
hith ” said Barker. 

“Civility is mever thrown away,” added 
- Hayward. 


By ARGYLL AND JESSIE SaxBy. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE RORES OF A CHIEF. 


dance might come, and Jim grew excessively 
alarmed. But he. like most British-born 
boys, had also a good reserve store of nerve 
and pluck, so he went into the house, put a 
few cartridges into his rifle, and laid a supply 
on the window shelf, saying: “I'll keep 
a sharp look-out any way, in case of acci- 
dents.” 

Then Jim sat in the house for some hours, 
when his fears were at last relieved by the 
sight of a party of horsemen coming up to 
the house, the foremost of whom he recog- 
nised as Rodgers, looking very white and 
tired. He was accompanied by three of the 
mounted police and two Indians, and as soon 
as they got within speaking distance Rodgers 
called to Jim, who had come out when he 
recognised the rancher : 
ierre, the scout been here ?” 

“Yes, and gone with Caryll and Sam after 
Eagle Feather.” 

Then Jim told them of all that had taken 
place, and of his suspicions regarding Sequa, 
which were so likely to be truth. 

After a few words of consultation, two of 
the police, with the two Indians, went off to 
search the near ravines in hope of finding 
the Chief, his son, or Dandy; but after a 
fruitless hunt they returned to the house, 
when it was determined to go on to the ruins 
of Rodgers’ house in search of evidence to 
confirm a statement made by the young 
Indians present. 

“Can you come with us?” asked the 
police-sergeant. 

“Td like to, but I think Mr. Caryll ex- 
pects me to look after his place.” 

“Tecan leave one of my men instead of 


“Capital old fellow, the Governor, don't 
you think?” 

“Yes, and Futteh Jung is a fine specimen, 
too.”” 

“What luck, dropping in for this tiger- 
hunt! I suppose we shall have everything 
carried out in grand style.” 

“Certain to. Wonder if old Salar Jung 
himself will come too? ” 

“I should think it very likely. That 
letter of Nairne’s seems to have disposed hin 
to look upon us with favour. It was very 
civil of him to say he’d send off those in. 
structions at once along our route."” 

“Yes; I wonder how long we shall have 
to wait here?” 

“A week or so, he said. But yeu can 
never depend upon a native’s estima.> of 
time.” 

“Well, I reckon we ought to be in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Everest in another 
fortnight or three weeks at most, at tbat 
rate; and then comes the most difficult and 
embarrassing portion of our journey.” 

“We mustn't complain. Everything, up 
to the present, has been smoothed over for 
us, and we cannot expect such a state of 
affairs to last. But I don't anticipate so 
much difficulty as you seem to, Frank.” 

“No doubt; but then, you see, I am » 
much more interested in the result than you 
are that, naturally, I feel proportionalls 
anxious. But I’m off to sleep now, Hal. 
Good-night !” 

“Good-night!" responded his chem. 
And, ere long, their long-drawn breathin: 
announced that both were in deep slumber: 
and we will leave them to their repose. 

(To be continued.) 


OR, TALES OF A. WESTERN RANCH. 


you. I'd like you to come along and tll 
Pierre about the Indian boy's disappearance. 
Pierre is as good as a lawyer at rcs: 
questioning, and will find the track throuzi: 
what you may say!” 

Jim gladly exchanged places with one 
of the constables, and rode away with th- 
others. 

And Sequa ?—I will not attempt to say 
what his thoughts had been when left alenc 
beside the sick horse, but, as Dandy begaz 
to revive, the stupor of inaction passed fret: 
the boy and he began to think how he s-. 
could help his father. With the combin-~ 
cunning and reckless bravery of his race. te 
determined to dare anything to save b 
parent, and by the time Dandy had 
recovered 2 scheme had evolved itself 
Sequa’s mind which he proceeded to pzi 
into action immediately. 

There was a cave by the shore of Silt.1 
Lake where the Indians were in the habit -: 
secreting stolen articles or hunted memtei- 
of their community. Only the tribe k= 
of it. Sequa was sure that, by whatever 
route he went, there Eagle Feather « 
hide if made aware that Pierre was fellowi~: 
him. To warn the Chief, Sequa determ::- 
he would run allrisks ; and as soon as Darit 
had recovered from the effects of the dw 
the boy mounted, and was soon fiviz: 
over the prairie on Caryll’s noble horse. = 
silent as an owl. 

The grass was thick and springy, and ¢’: 
horse's hoofs made no sound on the scente 
carpet. 

As we have seen, no one observed his 4& 
parture, or marked him as he orossed th: 


plains fleet as a deer. “Seaua save Eagle 
Feather,’’ was all he said to himself, and 
never once did he rein his steed until he 
reached the borders of the forest. 

By that time it was night. and Dandy was 
breathing hard, so he paused by a spring to 
let the horse drink. Facing the direction in 
which the wind blew, Sequa then thrice 
uttered the weird ery of a lynx; that was 
a call of his tribe meaning “ Where are 
you?” 

Scarcely had the cry ceased than it was 
answered by another—the hooting of an owl, 
also thrice repeated; and by that signal 
Sequa knew where to look. Speeding on- 
wards, he came suddenly upon a small clear- 
ing where three men were sleeping, each 
wrapped in his inevitable blanket, and the 
Indian immediately recognised who they 
were. 

He quietly tied his horse to an adjacent 
tree, and cautiously approached the uncon- 
scious men on foot; and as he stood looking 
down on them he felt a thousand old and new 
sensations war within him. By-and-by he 
remarked inwardly, as his eye caught the 
glimpse of the shining barrel of Pierre's 
rifle—the instincts of his race overmastering 
the more gentle vraits which partial civili- 
sation had implanted—“ If Sequa kill Fleet- 
foot, no other scout so clever find red man— 
Eagle Feather go free.” 

He bent to grasp the weapon, hatred of 
the scout so well known and so dreaded over- 
mastering him, and he muttered, * Sequa 
could kill now !” 

But, just at that moment, when the thought 
of murder was quickly gaining control of the 
young Indian’s mind. Bertie, who lay nearest 
to where Sequa stood, turned over on his 
side, and the moonlight fell full upon his 
face—the honest, manly, kind face which 
had so often inspired his savage protégé with 
strength, consolation, and love. Caryll did 
not wake, though probably some warning 
mystic influence told his slumbering mind of 
Sequa’s vicinity, for he murmured, “I tell 
you he is a brave—as brave as any of your 
men!” 

‘Fhe Indian stood transfixed—his eyes 
fastened on the face of Bertie—his arm half- 
stretched to grasp the rifle. 

But it was only for a moment. 

The broken words of the sleeper touched a 
chord that never fails to respond in every Red 
man's heart—gratitude. The teaching of the 
White man conquered racial hatred, and, with 
a murmured “ Kaawin! Kaawin!” Sequa 
stood upright for a moment, turned his face 
to the heavens and moved his lips silently as 
though imploring Divine help in his weakness, 
and then he glided back to the scrub as 
noiselessly as he had approached. 

“ Sequa’s friend save Fleet-foot this time,” 
he whispered to Dandy, as, mounting, he 
turned the horse to where he knew his tribe 
were encamped. 

After pushing through a maze of forest 
paths which skirt Silver Lake, Sequa caught 
sight of the camp fires and ghostly outlines 
of the conical tents of his people, and then 
he dismounted, turned the horse loose to 
make its way back to Caryll’s ranch, and very 
goon was standing before his father’s wigwam. 

The lad might have entered noiselessly, but 
he preferred his coming to be heard, and the 
moment his hand lifted the loose hide which 
served as a door, Eagle Feather, who was alone 
within, sprang to his feet and seized the 
gun which lay near his couch of furs. 

“Father,” said Sequa, in a quiet soft tone, 
and the Chief immediately lowered his 
weapon, exclaiming the monosyllable, “ Ha!” 

“Eagle Feather must go--now!” said the 
youth, speaking briefly and to the point, with- 
out preamble, as is the habit of his people. 
Of course his words were couched in the 
language of his tribe, and we can only 
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translate in part theallegorical mode by which 
these natural orators express their thoughts. 

“Eagle Feather must go; there is dark- 
ness on his path.” 

“ What does the coward Sequa in the tent of 
Eagle Feather ?” asked the Chief scornfully. 

But Sequa took no outward notice of the 
speech that must have wounded him deeply, 
and merely continued : 

“ Through the darkness comes the Fleet- 
foot of the White man’s vengeance. The 
gun which speaks often and always tinds its 
mark is behind Eagle Feather 

* Pierre the Fleet-foot?” 
Feather. 

“Ay —the Fleet-foot and the unerring 
hand.” 

The chief folded his arms. He forgot his 
wrath against his son in the threatened 
danger approaching him so near, and he spoke 
his thoughts aloud: 

“The White men are many. and their guns 
which speak many times can reach a brave 
wherever he hid If Eagle Feather’s 
young men kill et-foot, sold: take 
every brave and shut him in stone walls and 
cast lasso about their necks as if they were 
dogs. The burning arrows follow far and 
fast. Where can Eagle Feather escape what 
comes like lightning and thick as snow- 
flakes?” 

“My father can escape if he will lend an 
ear to the thought of Sequa,” said the lad, 
and the Chief being silent he was encouraged 
to go on. 

“Let Eagle Feather cast therobe of a great 
Chief about his son.” He stopped short, and 
a strange spasm of pain crossed his mobile 
features, as, touching the plumes which 
drooped from his father’s scalp-lock, he 
murmured, “ For once--for once let Sequa 
stand arrayed in the robe and feathers of his 
father. Sequa sees no more the light shine 
on the faces of the braves, their backs are 
turned tohim. Yet, because the White man’s 
God sees a heart is brave, Sequa thinks that 
the robe and plumes of Eagle Feather will 
not be disgraced when worn by his son to-day 
—only to-day. Then Eagle-Feather go to the 
cave by the lake, and the Fleet-foot will 
follow on the track of Sequa, who will appear 
before him in the dress of a Chief. 

“ Their eyes are not keen as the Red man’s 
eyes. They will think they follow Eagle 
Feather if they see these!” and witha light, 
though reverent touch, he indicated the 
ermine robe and fringed garments which 
Eagle Feather wore. ‘“Sequa will lead 
Pierre by the lake, and the Chief will ezcape 
to the hills afar.” 

One of a hunted, harried folk, often re- 
sorting to such expeditions, Eagie Féather at 
once grasped the lad’s meaning, and began 
to divest himself of his upper clothing with- 
out a word while Sequa spoke. 

“The Fleet-foot and his friends rest not 
far away. They will not rest long; they will 
soon be here! But Sequa knows all the paths 
by the lake. He will show himself to them 
on a bluff and then hide in a ravine; he will 
steal through the dusky branches. only letting 
them catch glimpses of the Chief's robe. Yes, 
Sequa will be a chief to-day, a hunted chief, 
but a brave Red man!” 

Eagle Feather paused as he was plucking 
the plumes from his head, and said quickly: 

“ But the White men have laws for hunting. 
They call, and, if the Chief scorns to stop 
till they have bound him as they bind the 
wild horse to its burden, they kill. The Fleet- 
foot shoots straight. If he see the plume of 
Eagle Feather and the Chief stop not till he 
come—Pierre will shoot.” 

Sequa’s large dark eyes looked into his 
father's face with an expression not often 
seen in the eyes of an Indian. 

Vain were it for the tierce man to tell the 
meaning of that prolonged gaze of tender, 
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holy eeling, and he added, with a crticl 
sarcasm in his tone as well as his words : 

“The papoose who has no brave's heart, 
in him knows that Pierre will shoot straight.” 

«“ Engle Feather,” said Sequa, in alow tone, 
“the White man’s God gave life for wicked 
men. Will not Sequa give life for Seque’s 
father if need be?” 

I said it were vain for Eagle Feather to 
read the meaning in Sequa’s eyes. No more 
could he imagine what a self-sacrifice the 
youth was prepared to make. 

He had seen his son branded coward before 
the eyes of his people. He thought of him 
as ‘no brave,’ but as a chicken-hearted 
“papoose”’; disgrace to the father whose only 
child he was: an outcast from the tribe of 
which he one day ought to have been chief. 

Eagle Feather thought of all this, and he. 
said: 

“The burning arrows must have felt the 
dews of night in Pierre's pouch, or Sequa has 
stolen gun which shoots so straight and far. 
It cannot be that the coward who shed tears 
like a woman when the young men became 
braves at the Sun-dance will stand before the 
White man’s lightning arrows. Sequa will 
skulk among the scrub. He will leave a 
crooked trail, and the rifle of the Fleet-foot 
will not find him. Good.” 

The Chief, having divested himself of tho 
robes and feathers, flung a blanket over his 
shoulders, and was leaving the tent in 
stealthy silence when he was arrested by the 
discordant moan of a night-hawk repeated 
and repeated, each time shriller than the 
other. 

“Hark!” said Sequa. “The White men 
have waked: they come! Let Eagle 
Feather find the cave by the lake close 
by. Give Sequa your hand, father, before 
you go.” 

His voice was sad and pleading. 

It reminded the Chief of the boy’s mother 
who left this world so young, so beautiful, 
and he gave his hand to his son, who pressed 
it fondly. 

The heart of the stern Indian softened for 
a moment, and he said: ‘May the Great 
Spirit put the soul of a brave into Sequa, that. 
the eyes of his father and the eyes of his 
people may see that this is of a truth the son 
of Eagle Feather!” 

“The Great Spirit will make Sequa a 
brave—the God of the White man will help 
Sequa to do well,” was the youth’s reply.; 
and then the Chief stole away, while the lad. 
hastily dressed himself in his father’s royal 
garments, after which he stepped boldly out 
to meet the scout and his companions, 

(To be continued.) 
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Wk 
“good many of you boys -have doubtless 
read a story by Rudyard Kipling called 


“ A Conference of the Powers.” It is a story 
‘the moral of which is that those who dv 
things can very seldom write about them. 
That is extremely true, awd it seems rather a 
pity, for a great many curious stories are 
thereby lost to the world; and it very often 
happens that Newspaper Correspondents hear 
false accounts of how a thing happened. 
And then, once their report gets into print, 
there is very little chance of the truth ever 
coming to light. 

Iam going to tell you a few stories which 
I know to be true. For the first I am in- 
debted to a paper by Colonel T. B. Tyler, r.a. 
in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Artillery 
Institution.” Col. Tyler was a friend of 
General Vesey, but he says himself that he 
never could get the latter to talk much about 
his own doings. 

The other stories I heard from men who 
had been actors in them. Two of the tales 
«lo not do any credit to the officers concerned, 
and I will therefore give no names. I think 
our first story may be called : 


JUSTIFIABLE PIRACY. 


In the year 1851 a brig called the Leven- 
side, was chartered to convey to St. Heiena 
a detachment of Royal Artillery commanded 
by Captain Vesey, n.a. A Captain Neill, who 
had just been appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
Sic Emerson Tennent, Governor of the 
island, accompanied the draft. 

There were some pretty rough characters 
in the merchant service in those days, and 
sailors are often jealous of soldiers—I really 
cannot say why—so it was not at all unusual 
for sea captains to quarrel with their military 
passengers. Captain Campbell, of the 
Levenside, was unfortunately a man who 
was a born autocrat, and loved to show 
iis power by making other people uncomfort- 
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TALES OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


By Mason T. Preston Barrurssy, F.R.A.8. 


able. S», very early in the voyage, friction 
began between him and the military ollicers ; 
and things did not improve as time went on, 
as you can quite understand, if you have ever 
been six weeks at sea with nothing to do. 

Captain Vesey was a man who would 
probably have endured a great deal in his own 
person, but who did not choose to have his 
men’s health and comfort spoiled by anyone. 
On May 15, the ship being then in the tropics 
south of the Equator, and the weather tine, 
and naturally very hot, Captain Campbell 
gave the order that the troops should be sent 
below, and the hatch secured. Now, of 
course, in a storm, passengers must be some- 
times sent below, and hatches closed; but on 
a tine day, with a high barometer, in the 
tropics, such an order was preposterous, 
and simply meant the wanton infliction of 
suffering und illness on the troops. On the 
other hand, Captain Vesey risked the loss of 
his commission, if no‘ a civil trial when he 
landed, by interfering with the orders of the 
master of a vessel on the high seas. He did 
not hesitate, and ordered his men to remove 
the hatch. 

‘Iwo days afterwards a quarrel took place 
between one of the soldiers and the ship's 
carpenter, in which the latter was in the 
wrong. Captain Vesey insisted that he 
should be punishe.. Captain Campbell re- 
fused, and high words passed. The same 
evening Captain Campbell came on deck and 
ordered the booby hatch to be closed. Captain 
Vesey ayain declined to allow it to be 
done, whereon the ship master pulled out 
a pistol, cocked it, and, pointing it at 
Captain Vesey, said he would shoot him on 
the spot, if he dared to prevent the crew obey- 
ing his orders. 

On this, Captain Vesey ordered the soldiers 
to fall in round the hatchway, and arms to be 
brought. When Captain Campbell saw the 
muskets being handed up, he quite lost his 
head, and aimed at Captein Vesey, who had 
just time to grasp the pistol, with his thumb 
on the percussion cap, as the trigger was 
pulled. The falling hammer left a scar on 
his thumb for life. The soldiers now seized 
the master, and he was forthwith put in irons, 
and imprisoned in the hold of his own ship, 
with an armed sentry over him. The crew, 
no doubt, did not care to interfere with armed 
soldiers, but they refused to navigate the ship, 
all except one of the mates, who cast in his 
fortunes with the military. This was a very 
remarkable position of affairs,and had not 
Captain Vesey known something of naviga- 
tion, it is difficult to conjecture what would 
have happened next. St. Helena is not a 
very large dot to hit off,.in the great expanse 
of the South Atlantic. Luckily he had 
studied the subject, and between him and the 
mate they succeeded in navigating the brig 
to its port in twelve days, whilst the master 
raged in his irons in the hold, and meditated 
schemes of vengeance. When the Leven- 
side reached St. Helena, Captain Vesey went 
ashore and obtained a warrant for the arrest 
of Captain Campbell on the charge of 
“assault with intent to murder.” The master 
naturally retaliated with a charge of piracy 
against his passengers and the mate who had 
aided them. Both indictments were thrown 
out by the grand jury. Captain Campbell 
then brought a civil action for damages, and 
obtained a verdict for 2001. against Captain 
Vesey. This does not appear to have satis- 
fied him, for he swore to follow up his late 
passenger, and do for him some day. 
“Threatened men live long,” however, and 
Major-General Vesey died without ever again 
meeting the Captain of the Levenside. 


The Army had then for its Commander.i 
Chief a man who knew the value of an officer 
who did not shrink from taking responsibility 
on his shoulders—the Duke of Wellington. 
He prevailed on the War Office to pay t 
2001. damages, and offered Captain 
employment on the Staff, which he declii 
saying that he wanted nothing. Nowadays 
fancy such a case would give risc to a debate in 
Parliament, and if the ofticer did not Icce 
his commission he would have reason ti 
congratulate himself. All the same, those are 
the sort of men we want in the Army, and | 
hope we have a good many of them. 

My next story I may call : 


AN UNPLEASANT MAJOR. 


During the Crimean War, a certain battery 
of artillery was commanded by an officer of 
undoubted courage, but entirely wanting 
sympathy for his men. On one occa: 
having paraded his battery for inspectio! 
he had just sentenced two gunners to six da: 
pack-drill for some real or imaginary offe' 
when a shot from a Russian cannon plunge 
into the midst of the men, and took off the 
head of one of the defaulters. Major W— 
coolly turned to the other man, wko hal 
narrowly escaped his comrade’s fate. and said 
to him, “ You will have to do twelve dass’ 
pack-drill now, L —-~ , for B—— cannot ¢o his 
half of the punishment!” And the sentence 
was duly carried out! 

The Government having sent out so: 
portable wooden huts for the use of the troor:. 
Major W told off a party of six men anl 
a sergeant to march to the base of epers- 
tions and bring upa hut. It was a six m: 
trudge, through the awful mire of the Crim 
roads, and when the party arrived, they fount 
that the huts were so large that it would have 
taken fifty men to carry the sections of cne 
Making the best of a bad job, the six gunners 
took up the door of the hut on their shoulde: 
and retraced their steps. They reached thei: 
battery in the evening, worn out with hunzer 
and fatigue. On arrival, the Major met them. 
“Where is the hut, sergeant 2?’ * This is 
all we could bring of it, Sir,” “ Lay it down! 
now, right about face, and go back for the 
rest of it! I told you to bring the hut, an! 
not aration will you or your men get till it i 
all here!” The men marched away, 
being quite worn out, made a circuit of the 
camp and came in again, their comra.< 
supplying their needs from their own meayt> 
rations. In the morning thty went bac! 
and by degrees got the whole hut transport: i 
to camp. 

But the climax of discontent in the batters 
was reached in a curious manner. The serv- 
ant girls of England raised a subscript‘>> 
with the object of providing one gocd 
Christmas dinner for the Army. Much mones 
was subscribed, but owing to red tape, ani 
oficial delays, it was not till the month o! 
March that the stores sent out reached th: 
men, and then the share of Major W— —": 
battery was only a bag of potatoes. Still. thi 
vegetable had been long a rarity, and tl: 
men smacked their lips over the thoughts «! 
the feast which awaited them. They kal 
reckoned without their host. The Major hal 
the sack brought into his own tent, and p.t 
a single potato ever issued thence again. 

This was the last straw. The men dres 
lots, and one night a shell, with a lighted f 
was thrown into the Major's tent. The ir. 
tended victim was, however, on the alcrt. 
usual, and the deadly globe was no sooner i: 
the tent than it was thrown out again, te 
burst harmlessly in the open. No inquirs 
was ever made into the circumstance, ard 
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Major W— shortiy afterwards exchanged 
to another battery. Let us hope that he was 
the better for the warning. 

I daresay some of the men who drew lots 
are still alive. I wonder if any of them ever 
feel thankful to God that the Major was awake 
that night, and that so they were saved from 
aaurder ! 


ANOTIIER UNPLEASANT MAJOR. 


Tam really almost ashamed of telling this 
story, because I fear you may think that 
Majors are very objectionab!e peop'c, as a 
rule, which they certainly are not. There are 
black sheep in all professions, but the majority 
are white, Lassure you. 

In one of our “small wars,” not very long 
ago, there was a certain battery of Field 
Artillery, commanded by Major X —-. The 
junior subaltern of this battery was but a boy, 
fresh from the R.M. Academy, and burning 
to distinguish himself. But in some inex- 
plicable way he managed to make himself an 
object of dislike to Major X-—. The poor 
lad's life was made a burden to him, and the 
mien of the battery were impotently enraged at 
the treatment which he received. 

One day the battery had to cross a river by 
a ford. The water was swollen, and perhap3 
about five feet deep. Lieutenant T-——-. was 
a very short man. Major X —— ordered the 
oicers to dismount and walk through the 
ford, leading their horses, and gave directions 
to the unfortunate Lieutenant to bring up the 
rear. That this order was given for the pur- 
pose of finally ridding himself of the object 

of his hatred is perhaps too much to say; 
but there was not a man of the battery who 
did not put this interpretation upon it. 
Lieutenant T—— could not swim, and the 
moment he reached the deep water, was swept 
off his feet His servant promptly left his 
place in the ranks, and rode to his assistance. 
Major X-—— shouted to him to fall in again, 
but the man paid no attention to the order. 
He succ2eded in rescuing his master, but the 
latter wa3 quite insens:ble when landed. 
After this episode, Major X— was cut 
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by everyone at the Mess, though, as he was 
senior officer there at the time, no one dared 
to bring him toa Court Martial. Lieutenant 
‘T—— was seriously ill for some time, and on 
his recovery resigned his commission, and left 
for England. He obtained a commission in 
a crack cavalry regiment, and is now serving 
as one of its senior officers. 

An incident of the New Zealand war is 
pleasanter to relate: 


A WELL-EARNED KISS. 


Some three hundred Maories, with their 
wives and children, on one occasion held a 
pah or stockaded fort against the British 
troops for three days. To all summonses to 
surrender they replied in a Maori word signi- 
fying “For ever, and ever!’’ Their courage 
was worthy ofall praise. When the stockade 
was at last breached and stormed, the corpse 
of a native was discovered who had had his 
thigh broken by a musket ball. He had 
actually secured the wounded limb to an up- 
right post by a cord, which had worn the bark 
of the post, and thus supported, had fought 
gallantly to the last, when a bullet in the chest 
killed him. 

It is hard to control troops at the storming 
ofa fort. When the men, after much loss, 
poured in at the breach, a girl, the daughter 
of a Maori chief, and of great beauty, was 
seized by a party of infantry, with the worst 
intentions. A gallant sergeant of Artillery 
flung her captors aside, calling for the R.a. 
to the rescue. A body of gunners formed a 
square round the girl, with fixed bayonets, 
and escorted her in safety to the General's 
quarters, where she was received with all 
kindness. Next day, seeing her preserver 
passing the tent, the poor girl rushed out, 
threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him, much to the worthy soldier's confusion. 


SILLY BILLY. 


When troops were being sent out to the 
Chinese War, a battery of Artillery was on 
board a transport steamer, passing through 
the Straits of Malacca. One of the gunners, 
of not too bright an intellect, and known to 
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his comrades by the name of “ Silly Billy,” 
was on board. As the men had nothing todo 
on board ship, they amused themselves by 
chaffing and tormenting their unfortunate 
butt, until at last one evening the poor man 
threw himself overboard. The tide was 
running five or six knots an hour, and Billy 
could not swim, so that his fate was pretty 
certain. His effects were sold by auction, his 
accounts closed, and his death reported to the 
War Office. 

Meanwhile, whether from his levity of dis- 
position or some other unknown cause, poor 
Billy, after his plunge, rose to the surface and 
drifted gaily off with the tide. Another 
transport was some six miles behind the first, 
and, like it, contained a battery of Artillery. 
The poor man actually floated on the surface 
till he was picked up by the following ship. 
He was entered as a gunner in the new 
battery, and as this was landed at a different 
port from his old one, the first intimation his 
old comrades had of his existence was seeing 
him, several weeks later, riding on the limber 
of an Armstrong gun. Let us hope that their 
consciences had pricked them in the mean- 
time. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Harorp Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Uld Boy's Yarns,""ete., ete. 


He reading-room row, as it was called, had 
pretty weil blown over, when one morning 
Diggory accosted Jack Vance and Mugford, 
who were both seated at the latter’s desk, 
sharpening their knives on an oil-stone. 
«* I say, you fellows, look what I’ve found.” 
As he spoke, he laid on the desk a slip of 
paper; it was evidently a scrap torn out of 
some exercise-book, and inscribed upon it 
wwere several lines of capital letters, all 
jumbled together without any apparent object 
in their arrangement, and which, to be more 
exact, were placed as follows: 


INVVGRMGSVTBNDSVMGSVUVOOLD 
HKZHHLMGLHFKKVIGSVGDLXZM 
HLUDZGVIZIGHGZMWRMTRMHRW 
WV GSVXFKYLZIWFMWVIGSVHGZRIH. 


«* Well, what is there funny about that ? ys 
nsked Jack; ‘it looks to me as if some one 
l1a.d been practising making capitals.” 

++ Is it a puzzle?” inquired Mugford. 

«*No, but I'll tell you what I think it is,” 
answered Diggory, sitting down, and speaking 
in a low, mysterious tone—“it’s ao letter 
\v citten in cipher.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CIPHER LETTER. 


“A letter?” repeated Mugford, glancing at 
the paper. ‘Why, how could anyone read 
that rubbish—NVVG—-” 

“ Of course they can if they know the key. 
Didn’t I say it was written in cipher, you 
duffer ; every letter you see there stands for 
something different.” 

“Then why didn’t they write the proper 
letters at once, and have done with it?” 
grumbled Mugford. 

“ Because, you prize ass,” retorted Diggory, 
with pardonable asperity, ‘‘ they didn’t want 
it read.” 

“Then if they didn’t want it read, why did 
they write it at all ?” exclaimed Mugford 
triumphantly. 

“Oh, shut up; you’re cracked, youn——” 

“Look here,” interrupted Jack Vance, 
“ where did you find the thing?” 

“ Why, you know the window in the box- 
room tha‘ looks out on the quad.; well, 
there's a little crack under the ledge between 
the wooden frame and the wall, and this note 
was stuck inthere. I should never have seen 
it, only I was watching a spider crawling up 
the wall, and it ran into the hole close to 


the end of the paper. Some fellows must be 
using the place as a sort of post-office; don’t 
you remember Fred Acton made one in the 
wainscotting at the Birches—only these 
fellows have invented a cipher. Well, I’m 
going to find it out, and read this note, just 
for the lark.” 

“How are you going to do it, though? I 
don’t sce it’s possible to read a thing like 
this; you can’t tell where one word ends and 
a fresh one begins.” 

“There is a way of finding out a cipher,” 
answered Diggory ; “it tells you how to do it 
in that book that we bought when Mug had 
his things sold by auction at Chatford.” 

“ What, in Poe’s tales?’ asked Mugford. 

“Yes, in one of the stories called ‘ The 
Gold Bug.’ Where is the book?” 

“I lent it to Maxton, but I should thjnk 
he’s finished it by this time. I'll go and 
see.” 

“All right,” said Diggory, pocketing the 
slip of paper ; “ you getit, and then I can show 
you what I mean. Come on, Jack, let’s go 
out.” 

The two friends were just rising from the 
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form on which they had been sitting, when 
they were accosted by Browse, who, strolling 
up with a pair of dilapidated slippers on his 
feet, which caused him to walk as though he 
were skating, inquired in drawling tones, ‘I 
say, have either of you kids got a watch- 
key?” 

Jack Vance handed him the required 
article, which happened to be of the kind 
which fit all watches. 

The Sixth Form “sap” was very short- 
sighted, and proceeded to wind up his time- 
piece, holdingit close tohis spectacles through- 
out the operation. 

“T can’t think how it is,” he continued, in 
his sin-song tone, “I’m always losing my 
key. I've had two new ones already this 
term; I always stick them ina place where I 
think they're sure not to get lost, and then I 
ferget where I put them. Thanks awfully.” 

“ What a queer old codger Browse is!” re- 
marked Diggory, as the big fellow moved 
away; ‘‘no one would ever think he was so 
clever.” 

“No,” answered Jack Vance. “ By the 
bye, did you hear that he had another row 
with ‘Thirsty ’ last night?” 

“No; what about?” 

“Oh, the same thing as before; some 
fellows were making a beastly row in 
Thurston’s study, and Browse couldn’t work, 
so he threatened if they weren’t quiet he’d 
report them to the Doctor. ‘Thirsty’ came 
out in an awful wax, and said for two pins 
he'd knock Browse down ; and young Collis, 
who was standing at the top of the stairs, 
says he believes he’d have done it if some of 
the other fellows in the Sixth hadn’t come opt 
and interfered, ’ 

In the course of the afternoon Diggory 
secured Mugford’s copy of Poe’s tales, and 
(sad to relate) spent a good portion of that 
evening’s prep. in trying to unravel the 
secret of the mysterious missive which he 
had found in the box-room. So intent was 
he on solving the problem that, instead of 
going down to supper with the majority of 
his companions, he remained seated at his 
desk, poring over the experiments which he 
was making according to directions given 
in the famous story of “ The Gold Bug.” 

“ Well, how are you getting on?” inquired 
Jack Vance, as the crowd came straggling 
back from the dining-hall. 

“Oh, pretty well,” answered the other. 
“The first thing you have to do is to find E; 
it's the letter which occurs most frequently. 
Well, in this case V is the letter which comes 
oftenest ; there are fourteen of them, so V is 
E. Then, when you know what E is, you 
search for the word ‘the.’ There are certain 
to be several ‘the’s’ in the piece; so you look 
for instances in which the same two letters 
cone before E, or, in this case, before V. 
Well, here it is, G S V, five times, so you are 
pretty certain that G S V is ‘the,’ or, in other 
words, that G is T, Sis H,and V isE. That's 
as far as I’ve got at present; but I mean to 
worry out the rest of it to-morrow.” 

While Diggory was holding forth in the 
big schoolroom on his methods of reading 
a cipher, a conversation of a very different 
character, and of grave importance, was 
taking place in the ‘study of the school 
Captain. 

Alingford and John Acton were scated in 
front of the former's little fireplace talkinz 
over matters connected with the football 
club. Suddenly there was a sound of hurry- 
ing feet in the passage ; the next instant the 
door burst open, and in bounced Browse. 
The two prefects gazed at him for a moment 
in open-mouthed astonishment; then Acton 
broke the silence, exclaiming, ‘“ Why, 
Browse !—what's the matter?” 

The ‘‘sap” certainly presented an extra- 

linary appearence. His spectacles were 
«his hair was pasted all over his face, as 
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though he had just come up from a long 
dive ; his clothes were torn, and in a state 
of the wildest disorder; while the strangest 
part of all was that, from head to foot, he 
seemed soaking wet, drenched through and 
through with water, which dripped from his 
garments as he stood. 

“Why, man alive!” cried Alingford; 
“ what have you been up to?” 

“It's those blackguards!”’ gasped Browse, 
choking with rage, and shaken for once in a 
way out of his usual drawl; “it’s that 
Thurston and his crew ; I know it was!” 

“ But what was? What's the matter?” 

With some little difficulty the two prefects 
at length succeeded in extracting from their 
excited comrade an account of his wrongs; 
even then, such an amount of cross-question- 
ing was necessary, that it will be best to 
make no attempt at a verbatim report, but 
rather to give the reader a more concise 
version of the story. 

From Browse’s statement it appeared that, 
just before supper, some one had core to his 
study, saying: ‘“ Smeaton wants you in the 
lab.; look sharp!’’ The door had only been 
opened about a couple of inches, and then 
closed again. From the few words thus 
epoken Browse did not recognise the voice ; 
but, thinking that his particular friend 
Smeaton (another tremendous worker) was 
engaged in some important experiments, and 
needed his assistance, he hurried away, 
never dreaming but what the message he 
had received was genuine. 

In order to reach the laboratory, it was 
necessary to traverse the box-room and the 
gym., both of which were in darkness, the 
lights being turned out by the prefect on 
duty when the boys assembled for prep. 

Across the tirst of these chambers Browse 
groped his way in safety. Hardly, however, 
had he crossed the threshold of the second, 
when he was suddenly seized, and held fast 
by several strong pairs of hands. His indig- 
nant expostulations were met with a titter of 
suppressed laughter; he was roughly forced 
down upon his knees, and in this position, 
what seemed like two buckets of cold water 
were emptied over his devoted head. This 
having been done, he was dragged to his feet, 
thrust back into the box-room, and the door 
leading into the gym. was slammed-to and 
locked on the inside. From first to last not 
a word had been spoken. At the very com- 
mencement of the struggle, Browse’s spec- 
tacles had been knocked off, and these two 
facts had entirely prevented him from recog- 
nising the shadowy figures of his assailants. 
He made one attempt to force the door open, 
but, finding it securely fastened, had come 
straight away to the Captain’s study. 

“Tt’s that Thurston and some of bis 
gang,” he repeated in conclusion ; “they did 
it to pay me out for interfering with their 
noisy meetings.” 

Alingford and John Acton sprang to their 
feet. The idea that the rowdy element should 
be so powerful in Ronleigh that a Sixth 
Form boy could, with impunity, be seized 
and drenched with cold water, was not very 
pleasing to one who was largely responsible 
for the order of the school, and the Captain’s 
face was as black as thunder. 

“All right !’’ he exclaimed, “leave this to 
me. Go and change your clothes.” 

The two prefects hurried down the pass 
sage. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Alingford. “ Which 
is Thurston’s study ?” 

Acton knocked at the door, and, receiving 
no answer, pushed it open and looked in. 
The room was empty. 

“Come on,” cried Alingford ; “the gym.! 
They may be there still.” 

They rushed down the stairs, scattering a 
group of small boys who were roasting 
chestnuts at the gas jet in the passage, and 


on through the box-room, but only to frd 
the door on the other side standing wide 
open, and the gym. itself silent and dezerted; 
two empty water-cans, iying in a big pool of 
wet on the cement floor, being the only re- 
maining traces of the recent outrage. 

“They’re gone,” said Acton. 
shall we do?” 

“We'll find one of them, at all events.” 
returned his companion ; and, returning once 
more to the neighbourhood of the studies, he 
shouted— 

« TuursTon !” 

There was a faint “Hillo ’ and amomert 
later a door opened half-way down tke p 
sage. 

“ Well, what d’you want?” 

Alingford walked quickly forward. “Leck 
here,” he demanded sternly, ‘‘ where have 
you been? What have you been doing?” 

“Doing!* echoed Thurston. ‘* Why, 
been sitting here for the ]ast two hours 
old Smeaton. I asked him to let me com 
and work in his study to-night. There: 
some of this Ovid I can’t get on with, and he 
promised he'd help me out with it if I'd tei! 
him what it was I didn't understand.” 

The Captain hesitated a moment, rather 
nonplussed by this unexpected reply. “I 
believe you know something about this affair 
with Browse,” he continued. “ Who dit 
it?” 

“Who did what?" demanded Thurs: 
snappishly. “Jf you mean when he c: 
banging at my study door last night—— 

“No. I don’t mean that,” interru 
Alingford. “I mean this blackguard’s trick 
that was played on him to-night.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about.” 
retorted Thurston angrily. ‘“ Look her: 
Alingford, I'll thank you not to call me 2 
blackguard for nothing, for I suppose thet’: 
what you're driving at. If you don’t think 
I'm speaking the truth, ask Smeaton. | 
suppose you'll take his word, if you wer: 
take mine.” 

Smeaton, whose veracity it was imp 
to doubt, confirmed the last speaker's a: 
tions, and Alingford and Acton were fore 
to beat a retreat, feeling that they had c:r- 
tainly been worsted in the encounter. 

“What's to be done?” asked Acton, a: 
they re-entered the Captain's study. 

“TI don’t know,” answered the other. 
ing himself into achair. ‘“ The only th: 
can see is to report it to the Doctor.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t do that; it’s more : 
piece of personal spite than any disorder s: 
breach of rule, like that reading-room aff: 
I think it’s a thing which ought to be 
down by the fellows themselves. Who 
in Thurston’s study last night ? ” 

“T don't know. It may have been th 
fellows, Gull and Hawley, but you 
accuse them without some evidence ; you 
what I got just now for tackling Thur:+= 
Ever since the elections, there seem to t< 1 
lot of fellows bent on bringing the place : 
the dogs. Thurston’s hand-and-glove =~ 
the whole lot of them, and it’s hard to s3: 
who did this thing to Browse.” a 

A report of what had happened was raj 
spreading all over the school. One br 
the other prefects dropped in to the Cap: 
study to talk the matter over. Most of 
were inclined to agree with Acton in « 
sidering it a thing to be taken up by the 
themselves, and the discussion was contiz-:- 
till bed-time. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think I'd &> 
do,” said Alingford, preparing to wish !* 
companions good-night. “I'll report it~ 
the Doctor, and ask him not to take 
steps in the matter until we've had a ct 
of inquiring into it ourselves.” 

The story of Browse’s mishap, as we b:* 
just said, soon passed from mouth to m- 
until, it was common property throug:. 


What 


the college. The remarks which the news 
elicited were often of an entirely opposite 
nature, according to the character of the boys 
who made them. Noaks and Mouler laughed 
aloud, declaring it a rare good joke; but to 
the credit of the Ronleians of that genera- 
tion be it said that the majority shook their 
heads, and muttered, ‘ Beastly shame!” 
» What’ll be done? ’’ was the question asked 
on all gides. “Will it be reported to the 
Doctor?” 

“Tf it is,” said “ Rats,” “ we shall lose 
another half-holiday. Confound those fel- 
iows, whoever they are; I should like to see 
them all jolly well kicked.” 
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On the following day, the first assembly for 
morning school passed without anything 
happening, though everyone looked rather 
anxiously towards the headmaster’s throne as 
Dr. Denson took his seat. 

The brazen voice of the bell had just pro- 
claimed the eleven o'clock interval, when the 
Triple Alliance, hurrying with their com- 
panions of the Lower Fourth along the main 
corridor leading to the schoolroom, found 
that the passage was nearly blocked by a 
large crowd of boys standing round the notice- 
board. 

“ Hallo!” 
rhyme?” 


said Diggory, ‘+ another 
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This time, however, the placard was in 

good plain prose, and ran as follows : 
“ Notice. 

“A meeting of the whole school will take 
place directly after dinner in the gymnasium. 
A full attendance is urgently requested, as 
the matter for ccnsideration is of great im- 
portance, 


“ (Signed) A. R. ALINGForp.” 


“Humph,” muttered Fletcher senior to 
himself, as he turned on his heel after reading 
the notice, ‘‘ the fat’s in the fire now, and no 
mistake,” 

(To be continued.) 
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King and Queen Rocks, Flamborough. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Gun Paper" by A. F. LYDOR. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 


A CHAT WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SURREY COUNTY CRICEET CLUB. 


Ma C. W. Atcock, the secretary, ought to 

be a proud man. For over a quarter of 
a century he has acted in that capacity for 
the famous club that plays at the Oval. 
When I told him the Cricket readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” wanted to interview him, he cordi- 
ally consented, and gave me a warm welcome 
in the pavilion. All around him were cricket 
trophies of the past memories of Southerton, 
Jupp, Mr. J. Shuter, Mr. Roller, and other 
noted smiters with the bat and wielders of 
the ball. 

“ Well, Mr. Secretary, is Surrey going to be 
champion this year?” 

“Depend upon it, we shall do our best,” 
replied Mr. Alcock. 

“You have all the old men available and 
plenty of new blood?” 

“Yes, for aught I know, all last season’s 
men are available, and we have a strong 
reserve list ; but we do not leave off keeping 
our eye on likely players on that account. 
For some days (this was at the end of April) 
we have had likely youngsters practising here, 
and I hopa some of them will play for the 
county one day.” 

“Is it true, asstated by the papers, that 
Mr. K. J. Key will not captain the team again, 
and that George Lohmann will not play this 
season ?” 

“T have seen various statements in the 
papers, but we know nothing here of the 
retirement of Mr. Key. All I can say is, that 
he is down to captain the team for the first 
match of the season, that against Leicester- 
shire. As to George Lohmann, it may be that 
Africa suits him better than England, but we 
have heard nothing as to his remaining there. 
Brockwell and Lockwood have both been out 
there, and have returned quite well. It might 
interest your young readers to know that the 
Africans are greatly improving in the national 
game. Brockwell, who is a good journalist 
and photographer, and a good fellow as well 
4s a cricketer, says that in South Africa the 
players are apt and painstaking, and have any 
amount of stamina; they play without the 
least regard for heat, and the mere fact that 
the thermometer may be over 100 in the shade 
does not affect them much. 

“The matting wickets are used everywhere. 
The Western Province, Port Elizabeth, and 
Natal grounds have a fine grass surface, but 
the turf is coarse and too frail to wear; with 
matting stretched over it the pitch is reliable in 
every way. In Kimberley and Johannesburg 
there is sand, which is levelled and rolled, 
and matting put over it. Brockwell was 
introduced to President Kruger while he was 
in the Transvaal, and was received in the most 
gracious manner. The interview took place 
at a quarter-past six o’clock in the morning. 
The impression left on the mind is, that the 
President is a very clever and shrewd man. 
Lockwood was at Cape Town. Abel and 
Brockwell have been to Leyton to coach the 
rising talent of Essex, and Iam very glad 
that the County Ground is so well patronised. 
I may say that Lohmann did well last year.” 

“The Surrey club do much to encourage 
young cricketers, do they not?”’ 

“Yes; and let me tell you a curious thing. 
The Colts up for practice this month at the 
Oval include A. Batt, A. Bale, and A. Ball. 
Oddly enough, A. Ball comes from Battersea. 
We always have a lot of likelymen up. One 
ot the most promising amateurs is V. F. S. 
Crawford, of Whitgift School. He is still very 
young, and should with care make an excellent 
cricketer. We have lads here of fifteen, and 
sometimes fourteen,t or coaching.” 


“What is your advice to the young 
cricketer?" 


“T would say, watch first-class cricket, and 
seize every opportunity of putting into practice 
that which you see. Maurice Read, a capital 
fellow, told me that he learned his cricket 
from watching good men at the Oval. It 
does not matter how unimportant the match 
is—if a lad wants to make a name for himself 
or to play for his county, he must never be 
slack. The game must be played thoroughly. 
Never bowl, bat, or field carelessly.” 

“But do not many schoolboys spoil their 
ericket by continually pounding away hour 
after hour at the wickets?” 

“Iam not prepared to say they do, although 
of course they can very easily overdo it. It 
is very natural that they should prefer to bat. 
As to amateur bowling, Mr. S. M. J. Woods 
is very good; Mr. C. L. Townsend, Mr. F. 8. 
Jackson, and Mr. Kortright and Mr. Bull of 
Essex are also excellent. True, there is room 
for improvement. At the Oval, no favour is 
shown. We can always give a trial to a 
likely man.” 

“ You remember some curious things at the 
Oval?” 

“Yes ; twice I have seen the ball hit clean 
out of the ground. The first time was when 
Mr. W. H. Game, an old Surrey and Oxford 
cricketer, hit the celebrated Australian bowler, 
Mr. F. R. Spofforth, to leg. Another time, 
& sparrow was on the grass, and the batsman 
hit the ball and knocked the bird clean over. 
The fieldsman picked it up and brought it 
into the pavilion ; we gave it some whisky, and 
brought it round. The greatest of all 
occasions was when Australia beat England 
hy seven runs. The excitement was intense. 
One well-known cricketer I saw against the 
pavilion, evidently greatly excited, and hesaid, 
‘I don’t know what to do—whether to cry 
or be ill.’ ” 

“Then we have had one or two ties, and 
that has been a very exciting matter.” 

“What did you think of Yorkshire winning 
the championship last year?” 

“They thoroughly deserved their triumph. 
We are not jealous, though we shall try to 
beat them this year. Every man did well in 
the team, and they displayed consistent form 
throughout the season.” 

“Did you form a high opinion of the 
Australians?" 

“They were a capital team, good fellows, 
who played well together. Trott was an ex- 
cellent captain, and the whole team did their 
best. George Giffen isthe G.O.M. of Australian 
cricket. I doubt whether any team has done 
better. The whole side were genial, uuselfish 
sportsmen, and they thoroughly deserved 
their success. Hill and M’Kibbin will be 
heard of much in the future. Yes! I have, 
in common with all who met Trott’s team, 
very pleasant impressions of the tour.” 

“ You are flourishing at the Oval, are you 
not?” 

“Yes; and we are going to build a new 
pavilion. The plans of the new buildings 
have been finally approved of by the com- 
mittee, and have given great satisfaction. 
We have over six hundred names waiting 
for election as honorary members, and that 
is a sign of prosperity.” 

“What do you know of the American 
team?” 

“Well, I have had the match arrange- 
ments to make, as I have often done for 
visiting teams. The Americans will be here 
in June, and will practise at Lord’s. I have 
no doubt butwhat we shall find the Phila- 
delphian team have vastly improved. G. 8. 
Patterson, who is coming, is the finest 
all-round cricketer the States have yet pro- 
duced. In 1889 he made his first visit to 


England, and scored 529 runs in fourteeo 
completed innings, and he headed the batting 
averages, and took more wickets than any 
other player. In 1891 his team beat Lord 
Hawke's team by eight wickets, and he scored 
111 runs for once out. In 1895, against 
Mr. F. Mitchell’s team, he scored 314 in 
three innings. Against Blackham’s Aus. 
tralian team he made 56. Of course it still 
remains to be seen what he can do in a series 
of matches, in which he will be generaily 
opposed to first-class professional bowling; 
but my opinion is that with really plenty of 
practice against good bowling he would be quite 
a first-class cricketer. J. B. King is a gcol 
bowler. Inthe matches against the Australian: 
and the International against Canada in 159%, 
he had altogether twenty-five wickets for 
less than 13 runs each, a really capital record. 
F. H. Bohlen has not yet been to England, 
but he scored, in 1893, 118 against Dtack- 
ham’'s Australian team. In the return he 
scored 33 out of a total of 119 (the highest 
score on his side), and a magnificent 54, noi 
out, in the second innings of 106. In 1895, 
he ran upa score of 115 against the Eng- 
glish team. The Philadelphians will play 
Oxford University on June 7, and the 
matches will follow against Lancashire, 
Cambridge University, Sussex, Middlesex. 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire. 
Somerset, M.C.C., Kent, and Surrey in the 
order named.” 

In 1879, when Daft tcok an eleven to 
Philadelphia, the American newspapers 
found it necessary to explain, as best they 
could, the points of the game for the benefit cf 
the readers. Referring to maiden overs, 1h: 
“ Post ” says: “A maiden over does not refir 
to a maiden over in the grand stand, but is 
when a bowler bowls an over of four or sir 
balls, from which the batsman can earn ro 
runs. This is considered a good result on 
the part of the bowler. These ‘overs’ in s 
long match necessarily consume time, bat ii 
has been found impracticable to abolish 
them.” Again, speaking of the batsmer. 
avoiding the ball, the paper says, ‘‘ The bal. 
is in play from the moment the bowler starts 
to deliver it, until it is finally settled in b:s 
own or the wicket-keeper’s hands ; and whi'e 
in a comatose condition no batsman can te 
putout.” ‘Comatose condition” is distinctly 
good. However, Americans have taken wv 
cricket now. 

The genial secretary is a non-smoker—s 
fact that everyone does not know—for 
one souvenir he received from a visitist 
team was a silver-mounted cigar-holder. 

Mr. Alcock spoke very severely on the 
absurd and cruel practice of standing 
drinks to the players. He said it was a 
most senseless proceeding, and spectatcr: 
little knew the injary they were doing 
young fellow when they asked him to drink 
He added, “I hope your readers, if ever the: 
come to the Oval, will never, for the mcr 
sake of treating a player, offer him drink: 
I have known too many careers spoilt by it.” 

There is but little, if any, betting on cricket; 
and Mr. Alcock says it would be stamped 
out at once at the Oval. 

Cricket, the Surrey secretary rays, was nevét 
more popular than to-day. ‘Oh yes, I bare 
played myself for Essex, though I was tor 
in Durham.” 

“ The latter is only second class,” I raid. 

“Well,” he replied, “it has produced 
A. E. Stoddart, and that is something to & 
grateful for.’”” 

I admitted it wae, and took farewell of th: 
Cval administrator. 


T. C. Conunras. 
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WORKING SAND MODELS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


A's: selected the place you wish the figure 

to be, pierce a small hole with a needle 
shrough the centre of each wheel, and also 
shrough the scene. Turn now to the back of 
she scene, which should be already placed in 
vosition in the case, about midway, thus 
lowing for the working-parts both back and 
‘ront. The sand wheels a are placed 


i ae 


T:c. 5. 


actly behind the back of scene where the 
ler’s wheels come. Then a straight wire 
indle or a sufficiently long needle must 
cure both the sand and machine wheels 
aether and be kept in its place by a touch 
glue each side of the wheels, the sand 
1eals being kept in their place by the 
oss bar of wood, which is broken in the 


Fra. 6. 


tre purposely to show the pinion wheel, 
ch in its place behind must correspond 
n therider’s pedal wheel in front, this giving 
vement to his legs. It is a small circular 
:e of cardboard, with small pieces of wood 
2d on to form the teeth ; bits of matches 

up to the size will answer well. This 


By a Drawina-Room SHowman, 
Author of “ Artificial Fireworks,” ete., ete. 


PART II. 


small wheel has a spindle right through the 
background the same as the large wheels, 
and resting also in crossbar 8; this wheel is 
turned by the larger and back wheel of the 
machine, this having wooden teeth in it, so 
as to fit loosely in between the teeth of the 
small wheel. Aboveare the twosand reservoirs 
c, keeping the wheels in motion. When the 


wheels, and a little to one side of wheel, 
that is, the side where it has to turn down, as 
in the diagrams. 

Fig. 5 shows us the jolly tar dancing a 
hornpipe—one of the real old-fashioned 
sailors, who was supposed to be a match for 
any half-dozen foreigners or pirates. 

Fig. 6 is the back view ; a, the sand wheels 


Fie. 7, 


sand has quite run out from the reservoirs, 
you have only to turn case on its side p, 
then over to the top £, and a little turn more 
to the opposite corner, and the sand will run 
into the reservoirs in the direction of the 
arrow, when the model will be ready 
again. 

The other models must ke treated in the 
same way for refilling the reservoirs. The 


with pieces of wood shown fixed to the back, 
which move wooden bars p; these are glued 
on to the back of the figure, which is seen 
through the square hole £ cut in the scene, and 
turn him from one side to the other. The 
bar F turns the small wheel partly round to 
which it is attached ; on this wheel ic wound 
once round a piece of cotton, the other end 
fixed to a piece of cardboard c, wider than 


Fic. 


finest sifted silver sand should be used, and 
see that it is quite dry. 

All parts of the model’s case should be care- 
fully closed up to prevent any of the sand 
escaping; the hole at the bottom of the 
reservoirs, where the sand runs from, should 
be quite over the centre of the boxes of sand 


the hole, to prevent it slipping through. This 
jumps the figure up and down, and gives a 
dancing motion ; the piece of cardboard a has 
a small piece of match glued on to it, and this 
in turn glued to the figure. 

Fig. 7 is a circus with moving horse, lady 
dancing on its back, and the clown movi» 
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the paper-covered hoop up and down. Fig. 8 
shows sand wheel a with wooden catches 
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sand wheel by an eccentric motion, shown by 
the dotted lines, cut from a stout piece of 
cardboard and glued fiat on to the wheel, the 
horse to have just one piece of wire through 
it at £, and the clown’s arm to move from 
the shoulder; F sand reservoir, « support 
bar, small wheel n, supported by thin bar of 
wood from the ceiling of the case. 

In fig. 9 we see two happy niggers enjoyi 
themselves—one dancing, the other play 
a banjo. 

Fig. 10 is the back. a the sand wheel, 

with catches for bar B; at the other side of the 
wheel eccentric motion for bar c ; D support 
bar, & sand reservoir. 
g. 11 gives us a storm and wreck at sea, 
with the lifeboat to the rescue. Fig. 12 the 
back view, 4 the sand wheels with eccentric 
motions on this side for p the big wave, bar c 
the ship, and eccentric wheel shown by dotted 
lines on the other side for bar £ the lifeboat ; 
the ship to be fixed at 1 and on to the scene, 
the big wave washing over ship to be tixed 
behind second wave at H, and the lifeboat 
behind the second wave at a; the scenes for 
the above models should be of fairly thick 
cardboard. 

Allmoving objects. as figures, animals, ships, 
ete., should be cut from very thin card or stout 


Fig. 1. 


round to move bar p, which is attached to the 
lady in the same manner as the last figure, 
the sailor. Barc for the clown, bar p for the 
horse, which is moved from the side of the 


These models, and others that yor 
ingenuity may invent, will, if made w:. 


Fic. 10. 


cartridge paper to avoid having them too 
heavy ; and some objects like the small crowd 
in front of bicycle race, and the first wave in 
shipwreck, should be in front next the glass. 


SS 


'sE Bulbuls are a very large group, or 
natural order of birds, chiefly found in 
Asia Minor and the countries bordering on the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; not a quarter 
of them have as yet been seen at shows in 
this country, though they are very frequently 
caved in the East, where their song is 
admired; in a general way they resemble a 
tom-tit, and the White-eared Bulbul is very 
luke the species known as the crested tit, 
except as regards size, for he is more than 
twice the size of the latter. 
some of the bulbuls are rather delicate ; 
kut the one under consideration, being a 


Fic. 12. 


ordinary care, prove amusing and ks”: 
toys ; and yet the cost of making them bi. 
within the reach of every boy. 

(THE END.) 


SOME UNCOMMON BIRD PETS. 


By Dr. W. T. GREENE, F.z.S., ETC., 
Author of “ Feathered Friends, Old and New,” ee, 


(With Illustrations by A. F. Lypos.) 


PART Il. 


native of the Himalayan Range, and occur- 
ring at a considerable elevation upon it, is 
more easily preserved than many of its peers. 
The head, including the upstanding crest, 
and the throat are black ; a large round white 
spot is seen on the side of the head, and the 
black tail is tipped with white; the upper 
parts are brownish olive, and the lower 
whitish grey; the upper tail coverts are 
whitish, and the lower have a yellowish 
tinge. 

A good deal of diversity of opinion exists 
as to the proper food for these birds in con- 
finement, but some I have seen appeared to 


thrive on rice boiled in well-sweetened = 
ants’ eggs, a few small mealworms, 2¢! - 
free supply of ripe grapes, banana ané" 

oranges, the juice of which they would #: 

greedily, but the pulp of which they did > 
touch; the oranges were given cut int» 
but the grapes and banana whole. + 
rale, the bulbuls are extremely impatic:’ 
cold, and should never be exposed to 4! 

temperature than 60° Fahrenheit. *- 
needless to say, they enjoy one ~ 
higher; they also love to bask in the < 
and are fond of bathing, but should p- 

allowed to do so in cold ‘vater, nor so d= 


their plumage completely; should one of 
them happen to do so, it must be placed 
near a good fire and dried as quickly as 
possible. 


Wuitx-Eanep BuLBUL. 


It is probable that a dealer would ask 
25s. or 30s. for one of these birds, perhaps 
nore if he thought from the appearance cf 
iis customer that he would be likely to get it. 

Needless to say that, from the nature of its 
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food, the strictest attention to cleanliness is 
indispensable. In the case of the Whydahs, 
too, attention to the cage is necessary every 
day, and will be well paid by the enhanced 
appearance of the birds, whose delicate 
plumage is ruined by a speck of dirt. 

The Shamah is an Indian bird, and is a 
very fine songster, but nearly as quarrelsome 
as our own robin redbreast ; two cocks cannot 
be kept together, and the male will even kill 
his own young ones if they are not taken 
away as soon as they are able to feed them- 
selves. In colour he is black and brown on 
the upper parts, and white on the under sur- 
face of the body, which is rather larger than 
that of a well-grown sparrow, but he has a 
very long tail in comparison with the latter. 

Notwithstanding his quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, the Shamah is timorous, and his cage 
(if he is kept in one) should always have a 
dark corner to which he can retreat when 
alarmed, or he will be very apt to injure 
himself by dashing wildly about in his 
panic. The door of the cage may be left 
open, and his health will be much improved 
by a ramble round the room; but on the 
appearance of a stranger he will instantly 
seek the security of his cage, in which, by the 
bye, his usual supply of food should be kept ; 
but if only those persons he knowsare present 
he will hop fearlessly about the table and 
take bits from the fingers, or even pick them 
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up from a plate, but always fly off with them 
to the cage, where,as soon as he has swallowed 
his morsel, he will Lurst into a perfect tlocd 


BHAMAH. 


of song, as if in thanks for the benefacticn 
he has received. 
(To be continued.) 


rE 
ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


By Hume Nisset, 
Author of “A Plain Guide to Vil Painting.” et: 


ITHERTO I have been describing to youa 
[ pure water-colour, and a picture rather 
an a sketch. 

In the present chapter I will try to describe 


PART VIII.—IMPASTO WORK. 
the method of impasto painting or body 


colour. As the medium in which it is 
worked is water, it belongs to the scope of 
this present work. 


Impasto painting has antiquity on its side. 
The Egyptians and Greeks expressed their 
ideas by it on their walls and tombs long 
before oil painting was discovered. On t! 
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unearthed walls of Pompeii impasto paintings 
are still almost as fresh as when they were 
first executed. Raffeelle designed his cartoons 
in body colour, which we can see on the walls 
of South Kensington; and indeed some of 
the greatest works have been executed in 
this method. 

I have nothing to say against its use if 
the artist carries it out thoroughly, as he 
would do a pastel painting, or as the scenic 
artist does his work. But I condemn it 
utterly as an art, when to a@ transparent 
water-colour white is laid on for light. How- 
ever, I shall treat when even this may be 
done in a rough sketch, where the artist is in 
a hurry and desires to get his effect quickly, 
without aiming at anything beyond a rough 
suggestion for his own after-use. The scenic 
aitist works exactly as Naffelle and the 
Greek masters worked. He may use gums, 
size, paste, or any other medium, to fix his 
colours after they are dry ; he gets his colours 
in powder, and mixes them for his own use, 
as he requires them. 

You may use canvas or paper to paint in 
this medium. However, as it can never 
produce a picture with the qualities of true 
water-colour or oil colour, I shall not waste 
much time in describing its method. You 
can get bold, bright, and vivid effects quickly 
by its use. It is also useful in ornamental 
ard colour designs, such as wall-papers, 
bouk-covers, posters, etc., where subtilty and 
delicacy are not required. In fact, to succeed 
at all with it, you must work quickly. 

1 like a sheet of grey or brown paper 
better than white, or a picce of unbleached 
cotton, or canvas, ifI work impasto. I prepare 
my paper or canvas with a couple of thin 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBies, ¢.M., B.N. 


'Pue Boy HiwseLr.—Now, Inddies, gather round, 

carry your eurs like stu'n'sails, and keep your 
weather eye lifting, till I preach you a little :eriro1. 
I'm going to say something about food this voyage— 
‘ud that is to make you os bard und wiry us your 
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coats of Chinese white and weak size or 
isinglass. he first coat I use the white 
purely ; the second coat I tint with a little 
umber—light red and blue to make a 
delicate grey. 

Having drawn out my subject, I begin to 
paint the sky, the lightest clouds with thin 
shadow-sides first, then the blue space 
beyond, using white in all my colours. While 
the sky is still wet, 1 work in my landscape 
from the distance downwards to the fore- 
ground, still using the white as I would in 
oil painting, and in light parts laying it on 
thickly. I rub in the foreground as freely as 
I can, and as boldly, using such tints in the 
shadow parts as raw sienna, burnt sienna, 
madder brown, and Prussian blue, where I 
do not require white ; where I do use chromes 
and opaque colours, blending them with the 
clear glazings. This done, I let my picture 
dry. The only precaution you need take 
over this work is not to use the gum or size 
too strong. Test it before beginning; if it 
dries “ glazy,”’ it is too strong. A little fresh 
milk will make the colours work softly, and 
help to fix them also without “ gloss.” 

After the work is thoroughly dry, I begin to 
work in my details. It is always best to 
finish the sky, distance, and as much of the 
middle distance as you can in the first 
working while it is still moist, as the colours 
blend better while wet, whereas an after- 
touch is apt to look startling, harsh, and 
destroy the atmospheric effect. Of course, 


you cannot finish the foreground in that first 
working, but that does not matter, as effects 
should be bold and striking rather than subtle 
in body-colour painting. 

If you examine the car‘oons of Raffelle, 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


beau-ideal Northumbrian or hardy Scottish High- 
lander, who hasn't an ounce of useless fat about him, 
and whose muscles can be seen moving even under his 
stockings while he walks. Strangely enough, it is in 
the Midland counties of England you find the fattest 
men and the butteriest of boys. ‘Apropos of this I'll 
tell you a little story. Some years ago I was dining 
with King Kahovie ina wildish district of Africa called 
Laloola, or something that sounded like that. He had 
been a cannibal, but was converted, so that we had 


you can easily see how he has worked. He 
did his drawing most carefully first, and then 
his first working was done swiftly. Possibly 
he had means to keep his ground moist unu{ 
he was ready to Jet it dry. Such portions as 
the marble on the floors he finished entirely 
in one working, copying marble spread wus 
before him, and not touching these portions 
afterwards, unless to glaze a shadow over 
them from the figures. 

The figures he finished in a very 
mechanical manner by cross hatchings vf 
light and shadow over his first rapid workins. 
The charm of these cartoons rests in the 
masterly drawing, as there is nothing intricate 
orsubtle in the colouring. One model servel 
him several times in each picture. These 
cartoons were only pot-boilers to this mastei, 
and intended only as guides to the tapestry 
workers. Possibly he thought they would te 
cut up and destroyed in the using; yet the 
real power of Raffelle is exhibited in thes 
parts that he finished in the first workinz; 
and, if you will carefully examine the portious 
where there are no after-hatching and crus: 
lines, you will learn how to lay on aa 
impasto, a fresco, or a cartoon, from one whe 
practised this art when it was in its highes: 
stage of perfection. 

The colours for impasto work are the same 
as those for water and oil painting. Perhay: 
crimson lake may be used instead of nw 
madder, French blue instead of cobalt, zi! 
pale chrome instead of lemon jellow. (r 
page 210 of Messrs. Reeves & Son’s colcu 
you will find the powdcred colours I allul: 
to, if you think of trying this ancient art 
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roast sucking-pig instead of missionary. Ra’ 
could speak good English, and told me sir 
yeme. One was about capturing a Scotsmas 

glishman. The latter was stout and podgy 
was quickly ran down. The former took to the *~ 
like a gorilla, and it was three days before M ** 
brought in. They were both club! 
having assembled, a great feast was got up. BY 
puzzle, King Kahoyie said. lay in the cooking of 
two wationalities, for the Englistman wool °- 


nearly all away in the roasting, and the Scot wouldn't 
roast at all, But they founda plan. They dug a pit 
and made a great fire and placed stones over it, and 
when these were nearly red-hot they laid the Scotsman 
on first, and put the fat Englishman on top to baste 
him. ‘They covered them over with aromatic leaves 
and earth till done to @ turn. King Kahovie's eyes 
watered with fond memories of that feast, and he 
licked the backs of his bands. “Num, num,” he said, 
“dey waa plenty good, one big plece of rel Scot meat 
and one piccaninuy plecee of English fat. Ah ! neber 
shall I forget.” 

Well, laddies, from the letters I receive, many cf 
you want to grow leanand hard. Fat is such a clog ! 
iat no bread gave a little toast, no starchy vegetables, 
but plenty of greens; live principally on meat, eggs, 
fowl, game, fish, and’ milk. Take a dose of Apenta 
water before breakfast every second morning. . But if 
you are too thin, reverse thie, Don't eat much meat, 
but oatmeal, bread, and pudding galore, only s little 
green vegetables, and starchy vegetables, such as 
potatocs, as much as you please. Some ark me how 
to get tall. You can't do anything but take lots of 
exercise, live principally on meat, and use the co!d 
sponge tub every tuorning. Rowing fills out the 
forearma and chest ; hill-climbing gives Highland 
legs: cycling does not, because it works them off too 
quickly ; cricket and tennis are good all round ; golf is 
splendid, and so is walking, with a spurt of running 
now and then, Next month I hope to tell you more. 

Tue Pountry Rus.—It is, I assure you, boys, a 
cons:aut source of sorrow to me that I cannot tell 
you more than I do in my short paragrapha. And this 
is the reason why I am always besceching you to get 
a cheap handbook on the particular fancy of your 
adoption. It is utterly impossible to get on without 
one, or to be successful in poultry, for instance, in pro- 
ducing flesh and eggs. 1 would not be so much over- 
handicapped if you did have a book, or would take the 
troutvle to read the splendid practical illustrated articles 
tofven with coloured plates) in back volumes of the 
BOP. 


Well. this will be a hot month, I believe, and so 
every care must be taken of your fowls to prevent ill- 
ness. It is mad, indeed, if they have no grass run. 
But pull green stuff anywhere and throw it into the 
rans, and a handful of oats at midday with it. This 
will exercise the fowls in their minds as well as in their 
bodies, and tend to preserve the health. Be most 
careful as regards cleanliness, else you will find 
diarrhoea break out, and this speedily puts an end to 
egg-laying and flesh-forming as well. Laying fowls 
don't care for dirty nests, miud, and that is why ther 
so often forsake them and lay away. Continue to set 
fowls. Let the food be the best. Give, of course, soft 
food in the morning, and afterwards ring the changes 
on oats, barley, wheat, tares, etc. Always give some 
food of this sort last thing at night. One young cock 
may have five hens under hischarge. Be most careful 
to give clean water, and don't stand it in the sun. 
The fowls won't thrive without a dust-bath either, 
sand this should be in a quiet, sunny corner, sheltered 
from the rain, but open in front so as to catch the 
sun. Dry, clean gravel, lime off old walls, peat moss, 
and a handful or two of sulphur. 

THE Piczos Lort.—The feeding and the cleanliness 
of all surroundings, and the purity of the water, are to 
be carefully scen to now. The food must be softer and 
casy of digestion. Of course, you know that the birds 
feed their young on pigcous’ milk. That is, they eat 
the grains themselves, and, when half digested, bring it 
up and pop it in as a kind of pap into the squeakers’ 
mouths. Good tick beans should half fill the hopper, 
ernall grey peas, tares, good maize, duri. 

Don't overcrowd your loft. Nearly all the most 
terrible diseases and plagues in the world are caused by 
overcrowding. Nature will not stand want of space, 
and mind, the exhalations, ete. of any one species of 
animal are poison to themse!ves and creatures of its 
own sort. 

Tit Aviany.—I don't think there fs any more de- 
isehtful fancy than that of canary breeding. The 
+x treme love for, and care of, their young that the 
»virds exhibit; the anxiety of both mother and father 
‘or their welfare, and their wondrous wisdom shown in 
+ score of little ways, all are gbject-lessons for the 
roung, which they never forget, and teach them that 
f man is made but a little lower than the angels, God's 
‘ther creatures that He so cares for are made buta little 
ower than we are. 

Keep your birdies in quiet, clean, well-ventilated 
coms ; and it should be a room with lots of light in it, 
oo, though not necessarily exposed to the sun. Green 
oui, the ordinary seeds, and egg and bread-crumbs, a 
caspoontul for each bird a day. 

‘Tk Rapsitry.—Let them out to run about every day 
f fime, and you'll generally fd one fine hour. ‘This 
eeps them in healtb,and makes them so happy. Keep 
he butches extra clean, ana feed on roots and 
>od, nnd oate and a little hay (in the rack), with the 
reatest regularity. Long-haired rabbits should be 
rushed and groomed well. Gather hay by the road- 
de when not dusty, and store it for future use. 


Tri KEXNuL—Give plenty of exercise and good feet- 
&. and be most careful to supply oceans of clean, pure 
ater, and keepit out of the sun or any position where 
1e Gog is likely to scrape gravel in it. If you let 
jxa swim, it is well to rub him down after. 


‘Tre Ganvens.—Keep down the weeds everywhere. 
ce-1s are our {udigenous flora, that is why they grow 

quickly. Our owers are nearly all foreigners, 
~.29t greens for winter use. Keep the hoe and garden 
ice gyolng, and trim everything everywhere, 
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Problem No. 446. 
By F, MOuuzR. 


WHITE 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Sri =13 pleces. 


Exsryos. 


An embryo is a simple combination 
which forms the foundation of a problem. 
It is difficult to invent one, for most of them 
have been used in various ways in many 
problems ; and only a few new ones have 
appeared during the last ten years. Some- 
times several embryos can be combined to 
make one complicated problem, and this is 
now the chief aim of most composers of the 
present day; but artists still endeavour to 
invent new ideas, and if they cannot do this 
in two and three movers, they will attempt it 
in stratagems of greater length, and are sure 
to succeed in problems of fro: five to one 
hundred moves. 

The following was published in February 
last: White, K—K5; R—Q B sq.; Kts— 
QR3 and QB 8; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 5. Black, 
K—Q Kt 5; Ps—Q Kt 8, 6, and K 8. Solved 
in three moves by 1, K—Q Kt sq. The 
novelty here is the combination of the four 
pieces on bl, a3, c3, and b2, producing a 
pure mate on both sides of the b-tile. When 
in April, 1896, this was shown to one of the 
greatest composers, he thought it so simple 
that he was surprised that it had not been 
published before. Another, a well-known 
embryo, is this: White, K—K B 4; R— 
KB5; Kts—K 6 and6, Black, K—K Kt sq. ; 
R—K R sq.; Kts—K R 2and 8. Solution 1, 
R-B 7, KtxR; 2, Kt—Kt4; and 8, Kt 
mates. Another form of this embryo is: 
White, K—K 7; B—Q B aq.; Kts—QB4 
and K 8. Black, K—K 8; Kts—K 5 and K 
B 7; P—K 7; thus: 1, B—Q 2 (check), 
KtxB; 2, Kt—K 5, etc. One of the oldest 
embryos is a mate with the B in combination 
with the four Kts: White plays the Q—Q4 
(check), and mates with the B on K 7, when 
the eight pieces are posted thus: White, 
K—K R 2; Q—K 2; B—K B 6; Kts—K R7 
and K 8. Black, K—Q B4; Kts—Q Kt 3 
andKB 4. A Kt against R and Bis: White, 
K—Q B aq.; Kt—Q 4; Ps—Q 2 and KK R&. 
Black, K—Q R8; R—K R 6; B—K Kt 3; 
P—QR7. White wins in 2, by 1, P—Q3. 
The promotion of a P to a Kt, in order to 
guard a P against a liberated B, is shown in 
three moves thus: White, K—K R 4; R—K 
sq.; B—K Kt Ps—Q R 7, Q Kt 7, and 
K Kt2. Black, K—K R8; Bs—Q R sq. and 
KKt8. 1,PxB=Kt,KxP. 2, Kt—Kt6, 
any. 3, P—R8=Q or B mate. (If the B 
at R sq. were a Kt. White could play 1, P— 
Kt 8=Q.) An idea in four moves consists 
in the promotion of black Ps into Kts, thus: 
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White, K—-Q7; B—K 8; Kt—Q 8q.; Ps 
Q8andKB3. Black, K—Q 4; Psp—QR2, 
QKt7 and KB7. 1, P—B 4, P—Kt 8=Kt. 
2, BxR P, P—-B 8=Kt. 3, B—Kt 6, Kt 
moves. 4, Kt mates. Occasionally the 
removal of a piece to an out-of-the-way 
place is required, in order to clear the 
line for another piece, for instance: 
White, K-Q Kt 4; Q—Q 8q.; R—K 8; 
B—Q Kt 2; P—Q 5. Black, K—Q Kt 
2; B—Q R 3; Ps—Q Kt 8 and 4. In 
three moves, 1, B—R 8. , Sometimes White 
must make a Kt, because Black can make & 
Kt, and endeavour to produce stalemate: 
White, K—-K B 2; Bs—Q B sq. and K B5; 
Kt—_K 7; Ps—Q Kt2,Q4 and 7. Black, 
K—K R 5; Psp-QR7, QKt6, QB7, KB 
2and3,andKR4. 1,P—Q8=Kt, P_R8 
=Kt (ora). 2, Kt—K 6, Px Kt. 3,Kt--Kt6 
mate. (2) P—R 8=Q. 2, KtxP, QxB. 
8, Kt—Kt 6 mate. If White had made a Q, 
Black would have made a Kt, and White 
could not have won in two more moves. 
Some ideas require the gain of a move, for 
the following is a mate in four moves, but if 
it were Black’s turn to move, there would be 
& mate in one move: White, K-Q Kt 5; 
Q—K Kt 4; Kt-QB8; P-K B3. Black, 
K—Q 4; R—Q sq.; Kt-Q Kt7; P—K4. 
After 1, Q—K 4 (check), KK 3. 2, Q—Kt6 
(check), K—Q 4. 8, Q—Kt 4, the original 
position is restored, with the difference that 
Black has to move, and that there is a mate 
after each of the twelve moves. 
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BALBUS MURUM AIDIFICABAT. 


I was leisurely turning the pages 
Of a little boy's exercise book ; 

‘Twas a work that is now much in favour, 
And amply rewarded my look, 

I read that “the daughters may cherish,” 
“The son of the farmer will call,” 

I hunted in vain for the statement 
That Balbus was building a wall. 


In the days of my primary tussles 
With Latin, there ecarce passed a day 
‘That Balbus was not my companion, 
That Balbus did not have his say. 
For “ Balbus was beating the slave boy” 
(That slave boy was probably small), 
Or “Balbus was fighting a city,” 
Or else he was building that wall. 


I once thonght unkindly of Balbus, 
And called him all sorts of bad names ; 
He seemed such a slacker at Lusineas, 
And never, oh ! never played games. 
If he wasn't addressing the Senate, 
Or praising the beautiful hall, 
He was courting some pulchira puella, 
Or else he was building that wall. 


What a blessing that wall was to Balbus! 
He toiled at it early and late. 
I wonder if e'er it was finished ? 
Tradition’s omitted to state. 
Why was ita wall he erected ? 
Was it thick built? Of brick? Was it tall? 
We know not, for history baldly 
Says, “Balbus was building a wall.” 


Now Balbus is shelved and forgotten, 
No longer his name is revered: 

Now Brutus and Cassius king it, 
Poor Balbus has quite disappearci. 

But scores of us now who are older, 
Responsive to memory’s call, 

Remember how Balbus was building 
That famous historical wall. 


WHEN we come to real the lives of great men, what 
we most admire in them is their moral courage. 
Bishop Paterson, with all his great feata of beroisw, 
did no act of greater moral courage than when at Eton 
he stood up among his schoolfellows and told them 
that if any more filthy stories were told in his presence 
he would resign his captaincy and leave the school— 
Rev. the Hon. Jas, Adderley, MA, 


EXHiniTIon, », we cannot give, without tial per- 
sof our contributors, yu InUst 
communicate with them through us, aud their 


answers will appear in these columns. 


Fizit.--No, the fish is not an eel. It appears to be a 
lumpern or lamprey. Both these have the suckers 
referred to, one of Which was still plainly discernible 
when the fish reached us, though it was beginning 
to decompose, No, the yenng of fish do not go 
through any structural changes, such as you refer to 
with regard to tadpoles, The difference in colouring: 
between a young sumon (or * samlet ") anda full: 
wrown one is, however, very remarkable, as the 
former seems to simulate a trout. 


Verssors (Querist)—1. Heart disease is a word that 

<n’t convey much to us, There are se many 

nds, and you don't state sympteins. Consult a 
doetor, . Yes, in some cases. 3, Write to Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand, London, 

Bw Hanir (Sans Espérance).—1. If you don’t conquer 
it, you will probably never be anything but a mizer- 
able half-idiotic being. 2. Go boldly to a doctor. 

Mayer ty Dous (H. H. L).—Spratt’s eure. We know 
what it is, or should uot recommend it. 
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ILLNESS (J. Richards).—Couldn't say, because you tell 
us nothing of symptoms or habits of 
Coxstipattos (Anti-quack).—1. Fruit i 


uty all day—dates, pranes, oranges, ban 
Porridge at night. 2. If you take birds’ eggs yo! 
le to a fine of two pounds, or imprisonmen 


D Fisn (H. A. H.).—Geta copy of the Fresh Water 


Aquarium, of any bookseller, or look out for our own 
articles, now prepari 


Gaisixe Heiaur (G C.).—There is no certain way. 
Ls (H.R. H.).—Lower diet at once and become 
Imost a vegetarian, Take some aperient w very 
cond morning. 


ENTERING ROYAL 

siguity if you 

pasurements. 2. The varicose v 

though 

TWO QUERIES ( 
Sons, publi 


z.).—1. No, t 
and up to 
ill throw you, 


rs. Nelson & 
Id tell you. 


2. Ridiculous, The cold bath will make you grow 
Feveine (¥. ¥.).— Yes, excellent, healthfal, anil 
engthenin, me in handy, too, wh: 


French laud. 


Tame Rats (H. E.).--Refer to “Farm Frienls an} 
Favourites,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, 

Champ (Constant Realer)—Blood impste. 
Your food, and take luts of exercise. 

Provusk Penspmarioy (BE. H. I. 

hess, or lunes may be weal 

Can't you take a cold bath? 3 


Staly 


ymptom of 
vuusalt a doctor, 


Cento. The climate is hea!thy enouzh, but we fail to 
understand how you are todo business in an unin 
habited island unless you take your customers with 
you, aY vould get “the best information through 
the missionary societies. 


ConsTANT READER.—The adress given is sufficient, 

ut Parkins & Gotto's shop is in Oxford Street, 
corner of Rathbone Place, It might save trouble if 
“you were to meution the paper iu which the article 
appeared. 

F. L, Baker.—There is a book of the bugle calls pub- 
lished by Clowes & Sons, Charing Cross. 


B. W. BLoxitt.—We have had articles on balloons of 
‘ll sorts, but they are ont of print now, and can only 
be hu Yin the eerenth and twelfth parts of our 


R. V.—The description ts not, sufficient. | There a= 
any number of Indian beetles. It seems to be on- -! 
the Notonectide, and that is as near as we an ge. 

I find all about it im Yoox: 

Queen’s Commission,” published by Jo: 


xT and 
“tools at Melhuish’ 


H. Berrox.—1. 


J. S. M.—You ean get engrarer's 
in Fetter Lane, 


Use Pickering’s blaneo or any of tb: 


things you get at the bootmaker’s for whitenioc 
shoe: Your eye should be attended to by » 
doctor. 


AM.—You will find an article on net-making :: 
ighth part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


—Perhaps “The Corioth. 
uit you. Tt is old, but fal. 
practical information. The publishers are Nori- « 
Wilson, 156 Minories. Mr. Cowper's books, pubti-! «: 
Gill, 170 Strand, are all excellent. 7: 
book is Dixon Kemp's published at the effin 
eld,” but it costs five-and-twenty shill: 
Its title is “ A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailin 


A. CATMULL.—If you address an anthor to the care of 
his publishers. the letter is generally forwarded. 


A.FLetcnen.l. The Ordnance survey is in the list 
Better choose your tor. 
to the Superineendene for particulars 


J. Sancnez and J. S. O'NEmI.—1. a Era 
Boat Builiing for Amateurs.” price half-a 
published by Gill, 170 Strand. 2, Any builder». 
give you a hh estimate free. 


G. Lasrort.—It would require an expert to eit: 
an opinion worth anything, but the instran+:: 
is probably a copy. as the whereabouts of all - 

genuine vio.ius by the maker are said to be kno. 


oF 
Yachtsman 


—Consult a solicitor. Mere adver: 
. Some people who chas. 
their names do not even do that. 


SYNTHETIC.—You have no chance of a Govern: 
appointment. It is not a question of your beits 1 
to perform your dutivs, but of your being as = 
in every way as your competitors. 

SSVENTEEN.—There is no medical examination for t+ 
merchant service, and a few stopped teeth woull tr. 
disqualify you. We know of no trade or profes: 

which is not “full up“—in the opiuion of t 

engaged in it—exvep: the Army and Navy. 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE: 


wo days after Fred’s statement to the 
Anakin, Jack was once more dragged 
into his father’s study, in even a worse 
plight than on the former occasion. This 
time his opponent was more of his own 
size, but what Carlingford lacked in bulk 
he made up in skill, and was really a 
much more redoubtable antagonist than 
Fred had been. 

As before, neither Jack nor his oppo- 
nent would say what was the cause of 
the fight ; as before, Jack acknowledged 
that he had struck the first blow; and, as 
before, it was Jack who had to finish the 
interview with the Doctor. 

After the purely business part of the 
interview was over, the boy was about to 
withdraw as before, but the father stopped 

im. 

“T cannot speak to you now, Jack” 
(the boy gave a little start at this unusual 
name, and, as he glanced quickly up, 
caught a yearning look in the old Doctor's 
eye that went far to aggravate the diti- 
culty of an already painful position), “ but 
I want you to come to my private study 
to-night, after tea.” 

To understand this speech, you must 
know that the doctor had two studies: 
one in the school buildings themselves, 
where Jack and he were then talking, and 
where some of the master’s most dis- 
agreeable duties were attended to; the 
other in his own house, which was quite 
close to the school buildings, and was in 
fact connected with them by means of a 
light covered gangway, so that the Doctor 
could pass from one study to the other 
without going out of doors at all. 

It was a very unusual—almost an un- 
known—thing to ask a boy to the private 
study. It was against all the master's 
principles; but he felt that something 
must be done to reclaim his son befora 
things had gone too far. 

Jack promised to be at the place 
appointed, after tea, and groped his way 
downstairs, then stumbled painfully along 
the lane where his post-office was. But 
this time he did not look up at the 
window. It was not that he could not 
see. For though Carlingford had closed 
up Jack’s left eye, the right one had now 
recovered sufficiently to enable him to 
see all that was necessary. The fact was 
that he did not want to see. He knew 
well that the cage would be to the left. 
He was certain that there was a letter 
waiting for him. He knew exactly how 
it would begin, and how it would end, 
and what would be in the middle, and he 
did not want to read it just then. He 
could not stand her “Oh, Jack!” His 
heart was bitter; and Mabel could never 
mnderseand: She thought all lies were 

ad. 

So he passed the fifteenth brick, and 
made his way to the little gate at the end 
of the lane. This gate had originally 
been a grilled iron gate, but the sight of 
the apples, and the pears, and the plums 
had been too much for boy nature, and in 

« time of Dr. Hoxwell a round robin 


A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


By Sxerron Kuprorp. 
(Mustrated by Atrnep PzAntr.) 


CHAPTER IV.—BOB, PUPIL AND MASTER. 


had been sent by the Third Form, 
petitioning him to either open the gate 
altogether, or to put up one that they 
could not see through. He must have 
sympathised with the young rascals, for 
the iron gate had given place to an ugly 
wooden one, that offered no temptation 
to anyone. 

A week ago, Jack would not have 
thought of entering this gate and thus 
breaking one of the strictest rules of the 
college. Itis true that he had a friend 
within the orchard, but up till now all 
his communications with this friend had 
been held without the orchard walls, 
usually by the river-side. To-day Jack 
was quite reckless, or almost quite, for he 
had still caution enough to keep very 
close to the boundary hedge till he got 
clear of the place commanded by the 
windows of his father’s house. 

He had a very good idea where his 
friend would be at that particular time ; 
and when he reached the tool-house he 
found that he was not mistaken. For 
when he peered into the dim room he 
saw a long-faced lad of sixteen covered 
up in a blue apron and busily engaged 
in cutting sticks to support flowers with. 

It took Jack’s friend at least a minute 
to recover his senses: 

“My heye!”’ he exclaimed, staring at 
his visitor, and rubbing his own “heye,” 
as if he thought he could thus rub out 
Jack, as a boy rubs out the figures on his 
slate. “This ain’t Jack!” 

“Eye, not heye, Bob,” remonstrated 
Jack, more from habit than from any- 
thing else, for they were master and 

upil, Bob and he. He was teaching 

‘ob to fill the high position in store for 
him. You see Bob had made up his 
mind to be a gentleman—that is to say, a 
landscape-gardener—and was quite pre- 
pared to undergo all the inconveniences 
of that exalted station, including what he 
considered to be the ridiculous attention 
paid to the letter H. 

Bob had not always been so ambitious. 
Before Jack took him in hand he had lived 
free and happy life as an itinerant scare- 
crow on day wages. During this pleasant 
time he had lived in joyous ignorance of 
the tyranny of the H and the other troubles 
that come out of the grammar-book. 
Now and again, even yet, he would 
lament for o half-second or two that 
August afternoon three years ago when 
he had drawn off the bull that was busy 
pawing little Jack Rushton into a good 
position for tossing him conveniently. In 
spite of his grammatical troubles Bob 
never really regretted that he had inter- 
rupted that bull's pleasant pastime. 
While the bull had found it necessary to 
attend to Bob for a few minutes, Jack 
had recovered enough breath and sense 
to clamber over the wall into his father's 
garden, for, since it was vacation time, 
deck was living at home like any other 
oy. 

From this incident had arisen a queer 
sort of friendship between the boys, 


though Bob was three years older tha 
Jack and nearly twice as big. The bul! 
incident never came to the ears of 
Doctor, who would only have seol 
Jack for being where he should not h 
been. Yet Bob was not left unreward: 
Mabel managed to bring it about that t: 
scarecrow should give up his freedom ani 
his clappers—he had no relations to ccn- 
sult—and come and assist the Doctors 
gardener. 

Between them, Jack and Mabel ks! 
taught the future landscape gardener—i: 
was Mabel, by the bye, who suggested kis 
brilliant ambition—to read and write ani 
grumble over the English grammar. 

In justice to him, it must be said thst 
he worked like a galley-slave at his bocks. 
and in justice to his teachers it must lb 
added that his mind was of a massiir 
slowness that freed them from the blane 
of his limited progress. 

It was different in matters of the hands. 
There Bob came rapidly to the front ; and 
the old gardener was never tired of 
boasting about his clever pupil. He was 
certainly becoming a very competen: 
gardener, and by the time we meet him 
he had got the letter H and the element: 
of syntax fairly under control on ordinary 
occasions. A face like Jack’s at thi: 
moment might well excuse much me: 
than an extra H. 

“Who did that?” demanded Ec} 
fiercely, paying no attention .to Jacks 


.correction, but scrupulously putting on hi. 


very best English for all that. 

“Oh, that’s of no consequence,” 
answered Jack lightly, “ but I want \2 
to do me a favour.” 

“Who did that?’ demanded Bob is 
his sternest tones, pointing to Jacks 
face with his left hand and flouriskiz: 
about his knife in his right, in a ws: 
that would have made Connor and Cs:- 
lingford shiver in their shoes had the: 
been there. 

“Never mind about that. 
own fault. But I want——” 

“Your own fault! Weren't you fightinc? 
—was it an accident?” asked Bob, 1 
suspicious surprise. 

“No, Bob, it wasn’t quite an accide:'. 
and I wasn't fighting. I can’t fight—I 
was getting thrashed. So that's why 1 
came to you.” 

“Right you are,’ was the calm rep::. 
as Bob with unusual deliberation lai 
aside his knife and began to remove b: 
apron. Any boy who couldn't fight bx 
no standing in Bob's esteem; but we: 
Jack it was a different matter—he was « 
little and thin, and—well, he was Jac. 
you know. 

“You just give me their names,” wet: 
on Bob ominously, “ and I'll thrash ever: 
mother’s son of them, if there's a dozen’ 
them—Anakins an’ all." 

“ But I don’t want you to thrash thex 
I want to thrash them myself.” 

“You!” and Bob's eyes ran ov:' 
Jack's slim figure in kindly contempt 

“Yes, Bob, me. I want at least to > 


It was or 


able to guard myself. Will you teach 
me? I've taught you lots, you know.” 

“Oh, I'll teach you right enough,” 
answered Bob. But there was a troubled 
look in his eye, as he again critically 
examined his young master’s figure. He 
could not conceive of this young delicate 
boy preparing for anything like a real 
fight. 

“ You'd better let me do all the fighting. 
I like it, and I can easy do enough for 
two.” 

“You should use the adverb there, 
easily, because it modities the—”" 

“Oh, drop that, an’ tell me who you're 
going to fight with.” 

“Who am I going to fight with?” 
repeated Jack thoughtfully. ‘ Well, to 
tell you the honest truth, Bob, I really 
don't know.” Then he added gloomily, 
“ Maybe with the whole school.” 

“Have you quarrelled with the whole 
school?” asked Bob, with eyes like 
saucers. 

“Oh, don’t bother! Will you teach me, 
or will you not?” 

Wisely coneluding that this was not the 
best time to press for explanations, Bob 
began his preparations without further 
delay. He rigged up a pair of temporary 
boxing-gloves out of his apron and amat 
that was intended to cover up plants during 
frost. Jack was told that he didn’t need 
gloves—he was welcome to hitas hard as 
he could with his naked fists. 

Jack proved almost as hopeless a pupil 
at boxing as Bob had done at grammar. 
After a round or two, he sank back on an 
empty box and puffed out: 

“Oh, Bob, I'm done up. And I 
haven't even hit you once, and you've 
been buffeting me all the time.” 

“Look here, Jack, you didn't expect 
to hit me, did you, at the first lesson ?” 

There was such an air of insulted 
merit in Bob's bearing that Jack hastened 
to justify himself by saying : : 

“ Well, I hit Connor two or three——" 

Then he paused, for he saw that he had 
let the cat out of the bag, and was afraid 
ne might let out more. 

“So it was Connor!” growled Bob. 
“T’ll punch his rat-face into the middle 
of next week. You see if I don’t.” 

“Bob,” replied Jack gravely, “ you'll 
remember that this is my business. How 
would you like it if some fellow offered to 
fight your battles?” 

Bob looked shocked at the very notion, 
but try as he would he could not get 
Jack to see that “it's different with 
you.” 

The argument was getting hot, when 
Bob fortunately remembered that it must 
be almost time for afternoon school. 
Almost time! It turned out to be half 
past the hour for classes. The friends 
separated hurriedly, after arranging for 
the next lesson. 

On entering the class-room, Jack was 
met by the not unkindly words of Mr. 
Harrington: 

“Go to your seat. Rushton.” 

It was the rule of the school that every 
late-comer had to stand on the floor near 
the master’s desk till the lateness had 
been explained. But Mr. Harrington 
had already heard of Jack’s new disgrace, 
and, though he could not understand it, 
he felt that there must be some reason- 
able causo for these extraordinary out- 
bursts. At all events, he had not yet 
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lost confidence in Jack, and not being the 
disgraced boy’s father, he could afford to 
give him the benefit of any doubt there 
might be. 

The poor boy sat at his desk, but paid 
no attention to what was going on. His 
mind was elsewhere. 

Mr. Harrington easily saw that Jack 
might as well have been a hundred miles 
off, for all the good he was doing there; 
but he made no attempt to show up the 
inattentive boy. Instead, he kept an eye 
upon him all the afternoon, and thought he 
saw the dawning of a resolve in the boy's 
mind. Just before the class was_ dis- 
missed, Mr. Harrington was astonished 
to get a voluntary answer to a general 
question from the battered boy. 

‘The master accepted this answer as a 
sort of apology and a promise of better 
behaviour for the future. It was, as a 
matter of fact, merely the result of Jack’s 
mind being made up. No sooner had he 
resolved on the best line of conduct 
under this great calamity, than the boy 
let his mind wander to his work, and 
quite unconsciously he had answered just 
as he would have done in the happy 
days before this cloud had fallen upon 
him. 

It was a very painful interview that 
evening in the study. To. begin with, 
Jack had been too soon for his appoint- 
ment. If tho truth had been known, this 
would have surprised no one, for the boy 
had hoped, for reasons of his own, to have 
@ minute or two in the study before his 
father entered. But, as it turned out, 
Dr. Rushton had been waiting in his 
study preparing for the interview. At 
first the boy was too busy gazing about 
the room as if in search of something to 
pay much attention to his father’s words. 
But by-and-by he seemed to give up 
hope of seeing what he wanted, and 
settled down to listen. It was in vain, 
however, that the father pleaded for a 
full explanation. Jack maintained that 
no one but himself could understand all 
the circumstances of the case. 

By-and-by, as they talked, the idea that 
seemed to be uppermost in the boy's 
mind was that it was necessary to assert 
himself in school. The fellows all 
thought him a muff, he said, and he had 
to show them what he was made of. 
Jack had not intended to deceive his 
father, but when he saw that this 
explanation carried some conviction with 
it, he could not resist pressing it. 

There were some things, he said, that 
no one could do for another. Sometimes 
it was necessary to fight for one’s own 
hand. 

This led to a long lecture on Christian 
manliness, the need to suffer and be 
strong, to offer the other cheek, and much 
more to the same effect. Jack listened 
respectfully, and, without promising to 
commit himself to any specially Christian 
line of action, managed to convey the 
impression that he intended to turn over 
& new leaf. 

The Doctor was a much happier man 
that evening. The boy was wrong in his 
ideas, no doubt, but it was only a mistake 
after all. There was nothing radically 
bad about his boy, and, if the whole truth 
must be told, the Doctor was almost 
pleased that Jack had shown a disposi- 
tion to assert himself among his fellows. 

While Jack was having this unpleasant 
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interview with his father, Bob was having 
an equally unpleasant interview with 
Connor ; and as in the study both father 
and son were very unhappy, so in the 
kitchen-garden neither Bob nor Fred 
could be said to be happy. For after all 
there is not much satisfaction inthrashing 
a boy who will not fight. 

Bob had given Connor a false message 
from the Doctor, knowing that, in obedi- 
ence to it, Jack's oppressor would pass 
by the gate of the kitchen-garden on his 
way to the room where the Doctor was 
said to be waiting for him. 

Behind that gate Bob took his post, 
and as soon as his victim appeared sprang 
out, and, dragging him within, locked the 
door and said : 

“Now, Master Connor, I’m going to 
thrash you for hitting Jack Rushton. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, hitting a 
boy half your size?” 

Of course every boy knows the proger 
answer to make to a speech of this kind. 

Fred didn’t. At any rate, instead of 
putting up his guards, he began to bluster 
about getting Bob dismissed if he dared 
to lift his hand against a college boy. 

“Shut up!” cried Bob in disgust. “ You 
haven't the pluck even to tell the Doctor 
that you've been licked by the gardener’s 
boy. Now look out. I’m going to hit 
you.” 

But as Fred still made no motion to 
protect himself, Bob was rather at a loss. 
You can’t in cold blood just hit and cuff 
a fellow who meckly stands and offers no 
resistance. At all events Bob couldn’t. 
It takes a schoolmaster to do that sort 
of thing, and even he cannot enjoy it. 

Bob did strike a blow or two, but only 
on the softer parts of Fred’s person, and 
put no enthusiasm into the doing of it. 
Never before had he realised the full 
meaning of the popular saying that it 
takes two to make a quarrel ; never before 
had he felt himself so helpless, so ignorant 
of what to do next; never before had he 
begun with blows and ended with words. 

Yor Fred was quite willing to argue the 
roint, and to explain that he really could 
not help striking Jack. It was all dono 
in self-defence. Jack had begun it. The 
old explanation of “only chaffing him a 
bit”? was given. Then Fred waited. 

Half convinced that Fred was right, 
and at his wits’ end to know what to do, 
Bob glared resentfully at this milksop of 
a fellow, till » sudden klea occurred to 
him. Perhaps he might get more satis- 
faction ont of Jack's other opponent, if 
he only knew who he was. Suddenly he 
demanded : 

“ Who was the other fellow that pitohed 
into Rushton, besides you?" 

“Rushton pitched into Carlingford, if 
that’s what you mean, and got licked for 
his pains.” 

“That'll do for you,” said Bob con- 
temptuously, holding open the gate, “ but 
just touch a hair of Jack's head again, an’ 
I'll skin you alive, fight or no fight.” 

Bob never felt so flat in his life as when 
he watched the humiliated Fred pass out 
through that gate. It was hard to believe 
that such a spiritless fellow was to be 
found in the world. Bob was almost 
sorry for him, and yet felt somehow that 
Fred had, after all, got the better of the 
encounter. 

Bob would have gone to bed 2 very dix 
gusted) fellows had it.not-been for } 
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interview with Carlingford. Here, at least, 
there was no lack of spirit. But here, 
also, Bob felt that he had not such a good 
case as he had expected. To begin with, 
Carlingford was more of a match for 
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Jack, and here, too, it appeared that Jack 
had begun the fight. Angry as Bob was, 
he saw that it was absurd for him to 
attack Carlingford till he was sure that 
Carlingford was in the wrong. 


There was not a more dissatisfied tx: 
in the whole college that night than Jack’. 
champion. But, unhappy as he then wi-, 
there was much worse in store for him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY 


Asthor 


T= swathe-like mists of early dawn were 
still clinging to the valleys and drifting 
along the sidcs of the adjacent hills, when 
our sportsmen were aroused by Futteh Jung, 
who entered their room fully equipped for 
the chase, and followed by the shikarri 
Gopaul, and an attendant bearing coffee, eves, 
and chupatties (crisp round cakes of un- 
leavened bread) for the morning meal, which, 
in the East, is called “chota-hazri.” or 
“little breakfast.” Whilst Gopaul collected 
and transferred their ritles and ammunition 
to the howdah each was to occupy, on an 
elephant, Hayward and Barker rapidly 
donned their clothes, and dispoxed of the 
victuals provided for them. ‘heir military 
friend was in high glee at the prospect of a 
day’s shooting, and chatted volubly to them 
concerning the amount of sport he antici- 
pated to be in store for them. 

“We may sce a rhinoceros,” said he; 
“but there is only a slight chance of that; 
tiger and leopard will be our game mostly, 
with perhaps a few deer, or a bison.” 

Stimulated by these and similar alluring 
expectations, it may be believed that no un- 
necessary delay took place; and in a very 
brief space of time the sportsmen descended 
to the courtyard, where they found their 
elephants waiting for them, while a crowd 
of attendants armed with matchlocks, spears, 
bows and arrows, and other weapons, stood 
grouped around, chattering loudly amongst 
themselves and evidently all eager to be 
setting out on the hunting expedition. 

“Most of the beaters have already gone 
on,” said Futteh Jung, “and will mect us 
at the outskirts of the jungle. His High- 
ness, I am sorry to inform you, cannot 
honour us with his presence to-day, owing 
to State affairs which compel him to keep 
at home.” 

Both Hayward and Barker expressed their 
regret at this, and then mounted into their 
respective howdahs, Futteh Jung accom- 
panying the former, and Gopanl attending 
the latter; and with shouts and wishes for 
good fortune from the bystanders, the pro- 
cession started for the rendezvous. 

On the way the two Englishmen wore 
thoroughly coached up by their companions 
as to the tacties which would be adopted. 
Besides the elephants on which they rode, 
some nine or ten others would join in the 
hunt, and these, spreading out in a line, 
interspersed with native beaters on foot, 
would carefully explore and rout out every 
available nook and corner where their game 
wos likely to conceal itself. On the latter 
br.aking cover, the nearest of the sportsmen 
would fire at it, indicating its whereabouts ; 
and, in the event of a charge. the two riding 
elephants were to converge so that each 
should have a fair chance as well as afford 
tance if required. Nothing but tiger or 
“copard was to be taken notice of unl as 

‘teh Jung had hinted, a rhinoecros were 

disturbed, in which case he was to be 
ned fair game. 


OF THE INDIAN 
By CapraIn CHARLES YOUNG, 


CHAPTER VI. 


On arrival at the spot where the other 
elephants and the beaters were assembled, 
the necessary orders were given, the line 
formed, and, just as the morning sun illu- 
mined the peaks of the distant snows, the 
“beat”? was begun. Amid a veritable pan- 
demonium of shricks, howls, and banging of 
tom-toms (native drums) the line moved 
forward, those who were elevated above the 
tall rank grass keeping a careful look-out 
on all sides and ahead for the striped 
quarry ; but for some time nothing but deer 
er pig showed themselves, scampering 
affrizhtedly through the underwood as the 
hurly-burly came near their haunts. But 
as they approached an open glade which 
presented itself to the view of the mounted 
sportsmen, a tremendous shout of “ Tiger! 
Tiger!” made itself heard from end to 
end of the line, and, above the din of un- 
melodious sounds which echoed through the 
dense jungle, rose the terrific roar, which, 
when heard for the first time—nay, at any 
time—sends the blood rushing in quickened 
throbs to the heart of the hunter; and 
peering eagerly and breathlessly in advance 
from the vantage-point of his howdah, 
Barker descried a tiger stalking sullenly 
from the fringe of undergrowth into the 
open space, some thirty yards in his front. 

A shrill whistle at once gave notice to his 
comrades of the discovery, and attracted the 
attention of “ Stripes,” who, turning in his 
tracks, glared ferociously back at the intruders 
on his domain, as though hesitating whether 
to attack them or no. But he was not 
allowed much time for indecision: the 
report of a rifle, followed by the unmistak- 
able “smack” which tells of a bullet that 
has attained its aim, settled the matter for 
him at once. With a loud hideous snarl, 
and a hasty snap at his side where the leaden 
messenger had struck him, he wheeled round 
and made straight for the nearest elephant, 
which chanced to be Barker's. 

As he traversed the intervening space in 
two or three beautiful bounds, an irregular 
volley was poured into him, but did not 
arrest his career; and his last bound landed 
him clean on the forehead of the elephant, 
which staunchly stood the charge, where he 
clung with tecth and claws, emitting appalling 
roars, foam, mingled with blood, streaming 
from his cavernous jaws, while he strove 
with the frenzy of combined fury and despair 
to reach his assailants. The unhappy ‘ ma- 
hont? had shrunk back as near to the 
howdah as he could squeeze, which was only 
just out of striking distance from the en- 
raged brute, and cowered there in terror, 
striking the elephant frantically with his 
iron goad. This sagacious brute, who had 
thrown his trunk high up out of reach of 
the dreaded claws, shook his head to and fro 
with pondcrous activity, striving to dislodge 
his tormenting adversary. But the struggle 
was but a momentary one; Barker and 
Gopaul simultaneously emptied their reloaded 
weapons into the tiger’s head ;/ and, the 
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grasp of his claws relaxing in death, the 
formidable and plucky foe collapsed in |: 
death agonies on the trampled ground. 
loud and triumphant whoop from the 
querors proclaimed their victory, and 1 
mahout, scrambling back to his seat, coat 
the clephant with many endearing term: 
atiection apart from the limp carcass, wi. 
the beast seemed inclined to kneel upon . 
revenge for the injuries it had received. 

A pad-elephant being summoned, the >» 
was bound upon it, and the exhilarated 
excited sportsmen set out afresh on 
explorations, after many congratulations b. 
passed between them on their suce 
seemed as though the good fortune of 
day were destined to rest with Barker, for « 
long he was again the first to espy a 
deliver his fire at the striped lord cf 1 
jungle. But the issue of this combat c.: - 
near being disastrous, if not fatal, te b: 
His elephant. remembering vividly the rs 
and annoyance it had so lately endin- 
would not stay to abide the charge. t 
losing heart, turned tail and rushed head: 
away through the thick and entar. 
forest. 

In obedience to the warning shouts 
Gopaul, Barker clung firmly and desper.: 
to his seat in the howdah for some hur: 
yards of the mad flight of the ter:> 
animal. But, heedless of its load, the i+: 
bolted through the brushwood and t:- 
trees, until a mighty overhanging brs: 
came in contact with the elevated + 
swept it irresistibly from its fasteninz 
hurled the helpless occupiers roughly to ~-: 
ground, where they lay, stunned and he!;' - 
among rifles, cases, and the débris vi & 
howdah, while the frightened elephant . - 
tinued its wild career. After a few m3 
however, they collected their scattered = 
and ruefully felt themselves all over t: - 
if anything was broken. Fortunately, : 4 
proved not to be the case; and, a spare ¢ 

. 


phant soon coming up in search of 7 
they remounted, and, gathering their 
longings together, set out once more fori} 
scene of conflict. 

Meanwhile, Hayward and Futteh Jar: - + 
been experiencing a very lively time. |! 
first shot had only slightly wounde +) 
tiger, but had sufficed to put him into a‘! 
pretty rage. Evidently recognising tl 
Prospects of success were limited - 
assaulted the elephants, he confined } 
tentions to the luckless footmen. 
chased perseveringly hither and 
affording few chances to the riflem-r 
lucky shot, early in the conflict, had « 
one of his forelegs, or the beaters 
have had serious cause to rue that dav. 
it was, he pursued one hapless in« 
until he took refuge under the very ¢'¢ 
on which Hayward and Futteh Jurz 
mounted. The sagacious and plucky - 
instantly faced its feline foe, and pre- 
an’ undaunted/front to all its attack-: - 


at-last) the‘riders were enabled to put = 


couple of shots which effectually crippled 
“Stripes,” and permitted the fugitive to 
clamber up a convenient tree, where he 
chattered and shook with fear and rage at 
his disappointed enemy. As Barker and 
Gopaul, looking rather shaken and crestfallen, 
appeared on the scene, Hayward was in the 
act of administering his quietus to the tiger ; 
and they had to undergo a volley of questions 
and good-humoured ridicule on the subject 
of their late escapade, which they endured 
with silent calm, feeling thankful to have got 
off as well as they had. 

“Two tigers before lunch—one apiece! ” 
shouted Hayward gleefully. ‘“ There's luck, 
old fellow!” And Futteh Jung grinned 
approvingly. ‘Are you sore, eh? I say, 
Gopaul, how did you like your tumble? I 
thought you were running a race.” 

* All very well to laugh now,” said Barker 
rather disconsolately; ‘but you wouldn’t 
have laughed if you’d been in my shoes, 
tearing through the jungle at twenty miles 
an hour on the back of a mad elephant, and 
been deposited so unceremoniously on the 
ground.” 

“+ Never mind,” said Hayward; “it’s all 
in the day’s work. Shall we move on 
again?” 

“Go ahead!” was the response. And, 
the tiger having been “padded,” the line 
got into formation anew, and the beat con- 
tinued. 

The next game that was viewed proved to 
be a couple of brown bears. These were 
rolling in a leisurely manner along through 
the tussocks of grass when Barker espied 
them, and the effects of his first shot were 
amusing to a degree. The bullet inflicted 
an unexpected and painful wound, doubtless, 
on the shaggy, lumbering brute, and stung 
him into sudden rage; but, evidently laying 
the cause of the injury to his partner’s 
account, he turned abruptly upon the other 
bear and began a furious attack upon it. 
The unprovoked assault on the unoffending 
companion was delivered so spontaneously, 

and the manner in which it was carried out 
was so irresistibly ludicrous, the two com- 
batants rolling, biting, striking, and grunting 
with such zeal and fury, and employing such 
ungainly attitudes, that all the onlookers 
broke into shouts of laughter and awaited 
the conclusion. 

This speedily followed. The sounds of 
uproarious mirth reached the ears of the 
angry animals, and they paused in their 
strife. As they did so,a volley was poured 
in, and one bit the dust; the other rolled 
rapidly off in flight, but its course was 
arrested ere it had covered many yards ; and 
with a vast amount of roaring and moaning, 
bear number two subsided, and was dead ere 
its slayers reached the place where it lay. 

The two Englishmen having been so 
successful up to this, now evinced symptoms 

of a desire to continue the sport on foot, as 
offering more excitement; but this proposi- 
tiom was at once and decidedly negatived by 
both Fatteh Jung and old Gopaul, the former 
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of whom declared that he was responsible to 
“ His Highness” for their safety, the latter 
taking refuge in a‘ blank refusal without 
deigning to assign any reason therefor. A 
halt was called, and some refreshment 
indulged in; and after an hour's rest the 
whole party started again, sweeping round 
so as to take a homeward route through a 
hitherto unexplored part of the jungle. The 
head man of the beaters informed them 
that on their way lay a broad “nullah,” 
abounding in deep pools, where it was likely 
they would come across some buffaloes, 
or, maybe, a rhinoceros, as these animals 
frequented the spot both for bathing and 
drinking purposes. Accordingly the ele- 
phants were called up, and the line set out 
in the proposed direction. 

Ere long they struck a narrow stream, 
and, following up its course, arrived pre- 
sently at the nullah the man had spoken of. 
In a few minutes a tremendous bellowing 
was heard, rising high above the din of the 
beaters’ advance, and, with a crashing of 
underwood and bushes, a small herd of 
buffalo burst tumultuously into view, and, 
tossing their heads wildly as they espied the 
opposing line of elephants, charged desper- 
ately down upon the intraders on their 
woodland home. They were met with a 
rapid discharge from all the rifles, but only 
one, a half-grown calf, fell beneath the fire, 
the others forcing their way through the 
ranks of men and animals, and disappearing 
into the depths of the jungle. But, as they 
approached the dead calf a hollow roar re- 
echoed through the recesses of the forest, 
and, parting the imtervening brushwood 
with irresistible impetus, an enormous old 
“golitary”? bull broke suddenly upon the 
scene. 

Glaring furiously around, and lashing his 
heaving sides with his tail, as though to rouse 
himself to a yet higher pitch of passion, he 
bore madly down upon the footmen, who fled 
confusedly in dismay in every direction. A 
shot from Hayward now struck him in the 
shoulder, distracting his attention from the 
fugitives, and drawing his wrath upon the 
sportsmen. Instantly he wheeled and rushed 
at the nearest elephant, and ere it could evade 
the shock it received the full force of the 
blow on its ribs, and actually staggered be- 
neath it. Several other bullets now reached 
their mark, and, raging with pain and fury, 
dripping crimsoned foam from the mouth, 
and with glittering bloodshot eyes, the 
wounded beast assailed one after another of 
its sturdy foes, one or two of which seemed 
inclined to flinch from the despairing energy 
of the attack. But the gallant bull's hours 
—nay, minutes—of life were numbered. A 
ball, better aimed than hitherto, pierced his 
neck, severing the jugular, and the animal 
halted, stood wavering and rocking helplessly 
to and fro on its failing limbs as the blood 
gushed in torrents from its mouth, and finally 
fell heavily to earth with a deep hoarse moan 
of rage and despair. 

Cautiously the beaters approached it until, 
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being assured that the breath had actually 
left its body, they cast aside all restraint, 
and, running forward, surrounded the huge 
prostrate brute with yells of exultation, pour- 
ing insults and maledictions on the lifeless 
clay. Hayward and Barker descended from 
their lofty seats and examined their mighty 
prize. ‘Lhey were astounded at the enormous 
massive horns which, meeting in an im- 
penetrable mass of bone, overgrown with 
shaggy, matted hair, protected its brain and 
forehead, and admired the vast but just pro- 
portions of shoulder and limb displayed as it 
lay limp and powerless in death. Then, order- 
ing the carcass to be “padded,” they re- 
mounted ; and, as the afternoon was drawing 
on, and they were feeling fatigued with the 
toil and heat of the day, the word was given 
to press towards Narain at a brisk pace. 

Only one chance offered itself, and that at 
a splendidly antlered deer,.as they pushed 
on; but Futteh Jung, who obtained the shot, 
did not succeed in bringing down his game, 
which vanished at full’speed into the jungle, 
whence they heard the crashing of the 
branches which denoted its progress as the 
terrified creature rushed away. The young 
Englishmen would have been inclined to 
banter Futteh Jung heartily on his failure, 
for he had a fair, open chance at his quarry ; 
but the chief had been so civil during the day, 
always permitting his guests to have the first 
shot, and only joining in when necessity 
argued the advisability of his interfering, and 
he had shown such an amiable, good-natured 
spirit, that they refrained, seeing that he was 
palpably annoyed, and not wishing to add to 
his vexation. 

As they emerged into the open plain which 
lay around the town of Narain, the chief, in 
answer to their queries on the subject, assured 
them that the Governor would insist on 
joining them once, at all events, in a day’s 
hunting ere they proceeded on their quest ; 
and he asserted that on that occasion the 
numbers engaged in the sport would be much 
greater, the bag far larger and more varied, 
and the arrangements in general of a highly 
magnificent and pretentious character. He 
added that he was certain, considering the 
recommendations they had brought, that 
“ His Highness ’’ would not indeed permit of 
their leaving until a ceremonious and well- 
planned hunt had taken place, and begged 
them not to hint at such a thing; to which 
they, nothing loth, acceded. 

Their entry through the town and into the 
citadel partook of the nature of a triumphal 
procession; and the young men were well 
pleased when they could finally quit their 
gigantic and unaccustomed chargers, and 
stretch their limbs freely. A bath, followed 
by a hearty dinner in their own quarters, 
succeeded, and at an early hour they retired, 
wearied out with their exertions, to bed, to 
dream of slaying tigers, elephants, and bison 
by the dozen, and to re-enact in their slumbers, 
again and again, the exciting scenes of the 
past day. 

(To be continued.) 
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44E gym. was filled with a dense crowd of 
boys ; ‘‘ Rats,” Maxton, and some other 
menmnbers of the Lower Fourth were fighting 
for seats on the parallel bars, and throughout 
the whole assembly there was a subdued 
The 


murmur of interest and expectation. 


CHAPTER XVII,—DIGGORY READS THE CIPHER. 


last gathering of the kind had been a court 
martial held some two years previously on a 
boy suspected of stealing. Old stagers, in a 
patronising manner, related what had hap- 
pened to their younger comrades, adding, 
“ What, weren't you here then? Well, you 


are a kid!’ and forgetting to mention that, 
at the time, they themselves were wearing 
knickerbockers, and doing simple arithmetic 
in the lowest form. 

At one end of the room was a big ches! 
containing dumb-bells and single-sticks, an.’ 
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Alingford, mounting on the top of this, as the 
last stragglers from the dining-hall joined 
the assembly, called for silence. 

There was no attempt at eloquence or 
self-assertion in Alingford’s remarks; brief 
they were almost to bluntness, but well 
suited to the audience to whom they were 
addressed. It was the old, well-tried 
Captain of Ronleigh who spoke, and the boys 
of Ronleigh who listened, and the manner in 
which the words were yiven and received 
might have reminded one of a specch of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s in the Indian Mutiny, and 
the answer of the Highlanders he addressed : 

“Ninety-third, you are my own lads ; I rely 
on you to do yourselves and me credit.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir Colin; ye ken us, and we 
ken you.” 

“T think you all know,” began the cap- 
tain, “the reason of this meeting being 
called together. Last night Browse was sct 
on in this room—in the dark, mind you— 
knocked down, and drenched with cold 
water. Some fellows may think it a good 
joke. I don’t; I think the fellows who did 
it were cads and cowards. I reported the 
matter to the Doctor, and he consented to 
act in accordance with the wishes of the 
prefects, and leave the matter in the hands 
of the boys themselves, rather than inquire 
into it himself, which would probably only 
have meant another punishment for the 
whole school.” (‘ Hear! hear !”’) 

“Now, what I want to say is this. I’ve 
been here a good many years—longer than 
anyone except Oaks and Rowlands, and two 
or three more. I love the place, and I'm 
proud of it. I’d sooner be Captain of Ron- 
leigh than of any other public school you 
could mention” (cheers); “but I tell you 
plainly, the place is going down. There's 
been a good deal too much of this rowdy 
element showing lately, and it’s high time it 
was put a stop to. 

“ Some of you, I know, have lately taken a 
dislike to me, and think I don’t act rightly.” 
(No! No!”) “IfI'm to blame, I’m sorry 
for it, for I’ve always tried to do my best. 
I ask you not to look upon this matter 
as a personal affair, either of mine or of 


any of the other prefects, but to consider’. 


only the welfare of the school. I say again 
that if Ronleigh is to retain its reputation, 
and be kept from going to the dogs, it’s high 
time these underhanded bits of foul play like 
the reading-room row and this attack on 
Browse were put a stop to; and I beg you 
all to join in taking measures to prevent 
anything of the kind occurring again in the 
future.” 

The speaker concluded his remarks amid 
a general outburst of applause. 

“Bo we willl” cried several voices; 
“three cheers for old Ally.” 

“In my opinion,” began Oaks, as soon ag 

- order was restored, “the first thing is to try 

and find out who did it; surely a fellow 
-ean’t be set on by three or four others 
without somebody knowing something about 
it. Haven’t you yourself any idea who it 
was, Browse?” 

“Well, I can’t swear,” answered Browse 
readily ; ‘I couldn’t see, because it was dark, 
and my spectacles were knocked off ; but I'm 
pretty certain it was some of Thurston's 
Jot—Gull, or Hawley, or some of those 
fellows. They did it because I complained 
when they kicked up a row and interfered 
with my work.” 

This reply created a great sensation, and 
the air was rent with a storm of groans, 
cheers, and hisses. 

Oaks, who seemed to have taken upon 
himself the duties of counsel for the 
prosecution, held up his hand to procure 
silotice, 

“Shut up!?? he exclaimed; ‘everyone 

‘be heard in time. Browse thinks it 
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might have been Gull, Thurston, or 
Hawley. Now, Gull, what have you got to 
say? Where were you last night?” 

“In bed, asleep,’ answered 
promptly. 

There was a laugh. 

“I don’t mean that. What we want to 
know is, what were you doing after prep.?”” 

“Well, I was about some private business 
of my own.” 

“ What was it?” 

“T don’t see why I should tell you all my 
private affairs.” 

“ Well, in this instance we mean to know; 
so out with it. What were you doing directly 
after prep. last night ?” 

There was a hush of expectation. Everyone 
thought an important disclosure was about to 
be made. 

“ Allright,” answered Gull calmly ; ‘if you 
must know, I'll tell you. I was in the 
matron’s room, getting her to sew two 
buttons on my waistcoat.” 

A roar of laughter interrupted the pro- 
ecedings; the defence had scored heavily. 
Oaks was, for the moment, completely non- 
plussed, and Thurston seized the opportunity 
of making @ counter-attack. He strode for- 
ward and, mounting the chest, addressed the 
assembly as follows : 

*« Gentlemen,— However low Ronleigh may 
have sunk, there is still, I believe, left among 
us a certain amount of love of fair play, and 
therefore I ask you to give me a hearing. The 
saying goes, ‘ Give a dog a bad name and then 
hang him.’ I’m a dog on which certain people 
have been good enough to bestow a bad 
name. I know I’ve got it, and to tell you the 
truth, I don’t much care. All the same, I 
don’t see why I should be hung for a thing 
which is no fault of mine. You've just heard 
what Gull’s had to say. I can prove that I 
was in Smeaton’s study when this thing 
happened ; and I daresay, if Hawley is to be 
cross-questioned, he'll be able to show that he 
was somewhere else at the time. What I 
say, however, is this—that it’s very unfair 
and unjust to practically accuse fellows of 
a thing without having some grounds for so 
doing. I don’t want to brag, but there have 
been times, as, for instance, at the last Wraxby 
match ” (cheers), “ when the school thought 
well of me” (loud cheers). ‘‘ Now I'm a black 
sheep ; but there ought to be fair play for black 
sheep as well as for white ones.” (‘‘ Hear ! 
hear!”). ‘ Alingford said something about 
underhanded bits of foul play. Well, I, for one, 
am not afraid to be open and speak my mind. 
If the place is going to the dogs because of its 
being continually in a state of disorder, then 
the fault lies with the prefects.”” (Sensation.) 
«They're the ones who ought to check it, and 
if they are incompetent, and can’t do their 
duty, it's no excuse for their trying to shift 
the blame on to fellows who are innocent, 
but who happen to stand in their bad 
books.” 

The speech had just the effect which 
Thurston intended it should have. The 
English schoolboy has always been a zealous 
champion of “ fair play,” though sometimes 
misled in his ideas as to what the term 
really implies. A vague sense that the pre- 
fects were at fault, and that this inquiry was 
a blind to cover their shortcomings, spread 
through the meeting. Oaks was interrupted 
and prevented from questioning Hawley, and 
it seemed as though the good influence of 
Alingford’s opening speech would be entirely 
lost, and that the meeting would bring about 
a still more hostile attitude on the part of 
the rank and file towards those in authority. 

The Thurstonians, however, attempting to 
make the most of this temporary triumph, 
met with an unexpected disaster, which 
quickly turned the changing tide of public 
opinion. 

During a momentary pause in the hubbub 
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which followed Thurston’s address, Fletcher 
senior, with the usual smile upon his face, 
began to speak: 

“Thurston has just said that, as regards 
these rows, the fault lies with the prefects, 
and that they are culpable in trying to shift 
the blame on to other fellows, without tirst 
getting sufficient evidence to warrant their 
so doing. As one of the prefects, I think it 
only fair to myself to mention that I was not 
in favour of this meeting beingcalled. I sug- 
gested to my friend Alingford that this 
matter should be allowed to rest until some 
inquiries had been made——” 

“Stop!” cried the Captain sternly. The 
two lines were deepening between his eye- 
brows, and the corners of his mouth were 
drawn down ; boys had seen that look before, 
as he stood at the wicket when runs were few 
and the bowling dangerous. “ Stop !—speak 
the truth—you’re not my friend.” 

“ Alingford says we are not friends,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker, with the same eternal 
smile upon his lips. “ I’m sorry to hear it. I 
know I've always tried to be his friend, 
ever” 

“You're lying!” interrupted the other 
sharply. ‘ Take care, or I'll prove it!” 

There was a dead silence all over the room. 
Fletcher did not know what was coming, and, 
though he felt uneasy, he had gone too far 
to go back. 

“T can't understand,” he began, “ why you 
should have this unkind feeling towards me. 
I can only repeat, in spite of what you say, 
that I am your friend.” i 

“Very well,” returned the other, with an 
angry flash in his eyes, ‘‘as it was partly an 
attack on myself, I had meant to have said 
nothing about it ; but since you persist in your 
miserable hypocrisy, I'll expose you. You 
remember,” he continued, turning to the 
audience, and speaking with a ring of bitter 
scorn in his voice, “that paltry rhyme that 
was fastened on the notice-board after the 
Town match? Well, allow me to introduce 
you to the author of it. Ho was too modest 
to sign his name to it, but here he is all the 
same—a fellow who tries to bring ridicule and 
contempt on his own side; who stabs a man 
in the dark, and in the daylight professes to 
be his friend.” : 

A derisive groan rose from the crowd. 

“You can’t prove it!”’ retorted Fletcher, 
turning first white and then red. 

“TI can prove it up to the hilt. You had 
the confounded check to borrow from me the 
very book of songs you.used when you wrote 
the parody, and you were fool enough to leave 
the rough copy in it when you brought it 
back. It’s there now, in your writing. Shai 
I send for it? It’s on my study table at this 
moment.” 

The culprit muttered something about it's 
being “only a joke,” but his reply was lox 
amid @ storm of hoots and hisses. 

“Sneak!” cried one voice. ‘ Turn him 
out !” yelled another; while the object of this 
outburst of animosity, recovering himsei 
sufficiently to glance round with a contemp- 
tuous sneer on his face, fell back, and en- 
deavoured to hide his confusion by entering 
into conversation with Gull and Thurston. 

Fletcher had come a nasty cropper, and 
reaped what, sooner or later, is the inevitable 
reward of double-dealing. 

Once more the sympathy of the meeting 
was enlisted on the side of Alingford and the 
prefects, and the crowd dispersed, resolved 
discover, if possible, who had made the attack 
on Browse ; and determined that such acts of 
disorder were not to be tolerated in the 
future. 

“ Hallo, old chap!” said Thurston, entering 
his friend’s study a few moments later ; “ yor 
made rather a mess of that speech of yours. 
I'm inclined to think you’ve damaged your 
reputation,’? 


“T don't care,” returned the other, “ we're 
both leaving at the end of this term. As for 
Alingford, just let him look out; it’l] be my 
turn to move next, and there’s plenty of t me 
to finish the game between now and Christ- 
mas.” 

1t was a bright, crisp afternoon. Almost 
everybody hurried away tochange for football. 

“ Where’s Diggy?” asked Jack Vance, as 
he and Mugford strolled out to the junior 
playing field. 

“Oh, he said he wasn’t coming. He's 
stewing away at that stupid cipher. He can’t 
find any word except ‘the ’; he’ll never be able 
to read the thing.” 

It being a half-holiday, the games lasted a 
little longer than usual. At length, however, 
the signal was given to “cease fire,” anda 
general cry of ‘‘ Hold the ball!” put an end 
to the several contests. 

The crowd of players were tramping across 
the paved playground, and surging through 
the archway into the quad., when Jack Vance 
and Mugford were suddenly confronted by 
Diggory. He held some scraps of paper in his 
hand, and appeared to be greatly agitated. 

““Come here,” he cried, seizing each of 
them by the arm; “I’ve got something to 
show you.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked the other two. 
Their friend, however, would vouchsafe no 
further reply than, “Come. here out of the 
way, and I'll tell you.” 

He dragged them along until they reached 
the deserted entrance to some of the class- 
rooms, then, stopping and turning to them 
with an extraordinary look of mingled 
triumph, mystery, and excitement, ex- 
claimed : 

“« T’ve read the cipher! ” 

“Pooh! what of that?” answered Jack, 
rather annoyed at being taken so far out of 
his way for nothing. “I expect it isn’t any- 
thing particular after all.” 

“It is, though,” returned the other con- 
fidently; ‘‘and you'll say so too when you 
read it.” 

“Well, tell us first how you managed to 
find it out.” 

“ That’s just what I was goingtodo. You 
know I found that G was T, S was H, and V 
was E ; well, I tried, and tried, and I couldn’t 
get any farther. I wrote down the alphabet 

and put V opposite E, and T opposite G, and 
S opposite H. I stared at it, and stared at 
it, and all of a sudden—I don’t know how I 
came to think of it—I noticed that E is the 
fifth letter from the beginning of the alpha- 
bet, and V is the fifth letter from the end. 
The same thing held good with the next letter: 
G was seventh from the beginning, and T was 
seventh from the end.” 

Diggory paused as though to see what 
effect this announcement would have on the 
faces of his friends. 
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© Well!” they exclaimed ; “go on!” 

“Why, then, I saw in a moment what 
they'd done: they'd simply transposed the 
whole alphabet—A was Z, and Z was A!” 

“Oh!” cried Jack Vance; ‘I see it now.” 

“ OF course, it was as plain as print. I put 
the two alphabets side by side, one the right 
way, and the other upside down, and I read 
the cipher in two minutes, and here’s what 
you might call the translation.” 

As he spoke, he held out a scrap of scrib- 
bling-paper. Jack Vance took it, and read as 
follows : 

“Meet in the gym. when the fellows pass 
on to supper. The two cans of water are 
standing inside the cupboard under the 
stairs.” 

Mugford stared at Jack Vance, and Jack 
stared at Diggory. ‘ D’you see?” cried the 
latter eagerly. 

“Yes.” 

4 Well, what then?” 

“Why, it must have something to do with 
this row about Browse.” 

“ Of course ; the fellows who did it, didn’t 
want, I suppose, to be seen talking together 
too much just before it happened, and so 
they invented this way of making their 
plans.” 

“ But who can it be?” asked Mugford. “ It 
seems to me it’s just like one of those secret 
society things in Russia.” 

“So it is, and we must find out who they 
are,” answered Diggory, smacking his lips 
with great relish. “ We'll see once more what 
can be done by the Triple Alliance.” 

The more the three friends thought over 
the matter of the cipher letter, the more their 
curiosity and interest in the matter was ex- 
cited. 

“I believe it’s either Noaks or Mouler,” 
said Mugford; ‘they were both of them 
siding with Thurston, and trying to kick up 
@ row at the meeting.” 

“ Oh, they’d neither of them have the sense 
to invent a thing like this,” answered Jack. 
“They may be in it, but there’s some one else 
besides.” 

Diggory scouted the idea of letting any 
other boys share their secret. The honour 
of having discovered and exposed the plot 
must belong to the Triple Alliance alone, and 
it must be said that they had accomplished 
their task unaided by any outsiders. 

That evening and the following day the 
greater portion of their free time was spent 
in discussing the great question as to what 
should be done. The cipher note evidently 
had direct connection with the attack on 
Browse, but the translation of the letter was, 
in itself, like finding a key without knowing 
the whereabouts of the lock which it fitted. 
The question was—by whom and for whom 
had it been written ? 

Afternoon school was just over, and the 
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three friends were standing warming their 
feet on a hot-water pipe, discussing the likeli- 
hood of making any other discoveries which 
might tend to throw more light on the sub- 
ject, when suddenly a happy thought entered 
the head of Jack Vance. 

“Look here, Diggory, you said you found 
this note in a crack in the wall under one of 
the grub-room windows, and that you thought 
some fellows were using it as a sort of post- 
office. Well, have you been there to see if 
anything’s been put there since.” 

“No!” cried Diggory. ‘Good idea! I'll 
go now at once.” 

He walked quickly out of the room, and 
came back a few moments later at a run. 

“Tve got one!” he exclaimed, in a low, 
eager tone. ‘Don’t let anyone see; come to 
my desk.” 

The note this time was very brief—ZUG 
VIGVZFMWVIGSVKZE. 

Diggory hastily fished out his double alpha- 
bet, wrote down the proper letters as Jack 
read out those on the paper, and in a few 
seconds the translation was complete, and 
read as follows : 

“ After tea under the pav.” 

The three boys stared at it in silence. 

“ What does it mean?” asked Mugford. 

“ Why,” cried Diggory excitedly, “I see; 
something’s going to happen after tea this 
evening in that place under the pavilion— 
you know where I mean.” 

The other two nodded their heads. The 
pavilion at Ronleigh being raised some dis- 
tance above the level of the field, there was a 
space between the floor and the ground used 
for storing whitening-buckets, goal-posts, and 
a number of forms, which were brought out 
on match days to afford seats for visitors. 
The door of this den had no lock, and opened 
on the bit of waste turf at the back of the 
building. Small boys used it as a cave when 
playing brigands, and for so doing had their 
ears boxed by irate members of the sports 
committee. It was too low to admit of any 
one’s moving about except in a stooping 

osture, and pitch dark, unless the door was 

left wide open. 

oe do you think it is?” said Mug- 
ford. 

“T don’t know,” answered Diggory; ‘ but 
I mean to go and see.” 

“If they catch you prying about, and find 
out that you’ve been watching them, you'll 
get an awful licking.” 

“T don’t care if I do. I mean to go.” 

“ Well, we'll go with you,”’ said Jack Vance. 
“ Remember it’s the Triple Alliance, and we 
vowed always to stand by each other whatever 
happened.” 

“Yes,” answered Diggory, “ and so we will; 
but there’s less chance of one being seen than 
three. No, I'll go alone.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


T™, White men were early afoot, and on 

their way to the wigwams, when 
Sagle Feather stole off in the opposite 
lirection. 

A swift run of some ten minutes brought 
iim to some crags jutting out into the lake, 
ind clambering up one of those he dis- 
\ppeared behind a sharp ledge on its face, 
vhich was the entrance to the cave indicated 
ry Sequs. It was impossible that any 
verson who did not know of its existence 
ould find this retreat, and the Chief 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE BURNING ARROW. 


believed himself to be quite safe in the 
meanwhile. He felt even secure enough to 
peep round the ledge at times, and as the 
crags were high, and overlooked a wide 
stretch of both land and water, the Chief 
could observe part of what was going on in 
the vicinity of the Indian camp. 

He saw the three white men pass from 
their resting-place and ride to the wigwams, 
and as they approached, dusky forms seemed 
to start out of the earth and follow; so that 
ina short time all the tribe were hovering 


around the scout and his companions, 
watching keenly their every movement, but 
speaking no word and offering no assistance. 

When they reached Eagle Feather’s tent, 
Pierre called out; “Is there anyone in the 
teepee?”’ 

No answer being given, he said to Sam: 
“Will you go and look? Not that I expect 
him there.” 

Sam was off his horse in a moment and 
entered the tent, but only to reappear im- 
mediately, saying; 
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“ Eagle Feather can't be far off. He has 
been in his teepee all night.” 

“How do you know that?” 
Pierre. 

“ The robes he sleeps on are lying as if 
lately used. His hunting-knife is there by 
the pillow, and he had it in his hands 
yesterday when I saw him in the ravine.” 

Pierre turned to the Indians. 

“Where is the Chief?’’ he demanded 
sternly. ‘He skulks and hides like a 
thieving fox when Pierre comes, for he 
knows he has broken the law. But sou 
know that hiding from me is useless. Bring 
me to where Eagle Feather is concealed.” 

“We do not know where the Chief has 
gone,” replied an Indian who stood near by. 

“You can find him, and you must,” said 
Pierre, in the same stern voice in which he 
had before spoken, at the same time letting 
his hand drop, as if by accident, on the rifle 
which lay across the pommel of his saddle. 

The Indians exchanged a few words 
among themselves, and then an old man 
came forward as spokesman for the others. 

“The young men have not forked tongues, 
and they do not know where Eagle Feather 
has gone. He rested in his teepee and has 
vanished with the rising of the sun.” 

“ Now, hark you,” said Pierre. ‘“ You have 
a hiding-place somewhere around these parts. 
I have not taken the trouble to find it, be- 
cause when anyone was hid there whom I 
wanted you have known it was wisest to give 
him to me. Send the young men to that 
place, and I think you will find the Chief there. 
Bring him to me, or guide me to him, or else 
—well, you know what will happen.” 

An uneasy movement among the Red men 
showed that they were hesitating, that Pierre 
had guessed what was likely the fact, and 
that they feared his threats. 

“In five minutes,” and his voice rang out 
with implacable resolve—‘ In five minutes 
I must be face to face with Eagle Feather.” 

“Hi!” Sam shouted. “There he is!” 
And he pointed to a bluff, some little distance 
away, where all saw the figure of the Chief in 
robe and feathers stand for a moment before 
plunging into the scrub, which was very thick 
in those parts. 

The white men were out of their saddles 
in less time than it takes to relate the action, 
for they knew it would be impossible to follow 
through the bushes on horseback, and then 
they ran towards the bluff, while the Indians 
stood with their usual apathetic manner and 
watched what would happen next. 

There was another watcher of that scene, 
and that was Eagle Feather. He said with 
angry contempt to himself: “Hal Sequa 
know how to skulk and hide and keep out of 
harm way. He lead them over serpent trail 
now here, now there, but never too near.” 

Sequa did indeed lead them a pretty dance 
for a time, then the sharp brain of the man- 
hunter quickly devised a simple plan for 
ending the matter. 

He led his companions to a certain spot 
where they had last caught a glimpse of the 
waving plumes. Telling them to pursue in 
that direction, he turned back and, stooping 
low, ran to another point where it was prob- 
able the hunted man would pass when he 
doubled back. Here Pierre crouched with every 
sense alert, and in a few minutes a glimpse of 
the Chief's robe showed that his ruse had been 
successful. 

But the wearer of that robe, though a mere 
tyro at such deadly games, had as keen a 
vision as the scout, and he caught sight of the 
shining rifle-barrel in his enemy’s hand. 

Turning sharp off, Sequa darted down to- 
wards the shore, and; remembering that a 
canoe lay in the ereck, and that he could play 
off his disguise more safely if he were on the 

water beyond rifle shot, he dashed on regard- 
: of the call sent after him. 


asked 
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“Stop! I command you to stop, Eagle 
Feather!” 

Caryll heard the shout, and with Sam ran 
to a little elevation where they could see the 
chase. 

It was only then, when he saw his son fly 
down the cleaving with Pierre after him, that 
Eagle Feather realised the boy’s danger, and 
he stood up on the crag straining his sight 
on the running figures. 

“Foolish Sequa, fling off robe! Run 
faster!” muttered the Chief. “Fling off 
robe!” he repeated, as if his son could 
hear the order. 

If Sequa could have heard he would not 
have obeyed the command. For answer he 
gathered the fur mantle yet closer about him, 
so that it muffled the greater part of his face 
and impeded his progress of course. 

When he reached the canoe Pierre was 
overtaking him rapidly ; but now the scout 
saw what the Indian meant to do. 

“Stop!” he shouted again. ‘Stop, or I 
fire!” 

But Sequa heeded not the order—merely 
leant to the canoe and commenced tounfasten 
the cord which held it to the shore. 

Pierre paused one moment, took aim, and 
the burning arrow which he boasted had 
never missed its mark when his hand sent it 
on an errand found that mark in Sequa’s body. 

A wild shriek cf agony burst on the air 
as the echo to the shot, and the robes of a 
chief dropped from the youth’s shoulders as 
he fell forward in the water. 

The scout had been through many a strange 
adventure in his dealings with savage and 
wicked men; he had shed his fellow- 
mortals’ blood many a time in wielding the 
strong arm of the law; he had seen many a 
poor sinner gasp forth his life forfeit to out- 
raged society's demands. The scenes of 
violence he had seen and shared, the rough 
brutal men with whom he had come in 
contact, the very nature of the man, had 
made him callous in some ways ; but I dare 
say nothing in all his wild and wide expe- 
tience had ever come so near to breaking 
down his nerve as did the deed which he 
had just committed. 

When the boy fell Pierre sprang forward 
and saw at a glance that the slight form 
lying motionless in the water was not that of 
Eagle Feather ; but when he lifted Sequa up 
and saw the boy’s face, the whole tragedy 
flashed in one vivid picture before his mind, 
and in bitter remorse he cried out: “ Oh! 
what have I done? Poor lad—poor noble 
boy!” 

He laid his hand on Sequa’s chest, and 
was unspeakably thankful to feel there was 
still life there; but it was a mere feeble 
flutter, and blood was oozing from the cruel 
wound in his side. 

Laying him gently on the fur mantle 
which had dropped on the sand, Pierre 
shouted : 


“Caryll! Haste! Come quickly!” 

Caryll was not far off. He and Sam had 
seen all, and though the latter's keen vision 
had instantly discovered when the robe fel! 
from the lad that that slender figure did no: 
belong to Eagle Feather, they neither of 
them guessed anything near the truth. 
They only felt sure that some wolu 
mischance had taken place, and did ny 
require Pierre’s urgent cry to bring them to 
the spot. 

The shot and the wild scream was each 
heard by the tribe, and they came trooping 
in the white men’s wake to find the secut 
kneeling beside the senseless form they hai 
scoffed and called a coward. 

The Indians did not guess the facts e 
Pierre had done, and they stood wonderiss 
and silent as Bertie went near. Recognising 
his protégé at a glance when withina fer 
feet, Caryll rushed forward and thrv 
himself upon his knees beside the ovt- 
stretched youth, crying out, “ Sequa! My boy 
Sequa! Oh, how came he here?” 

“For mercy sake, boss,” said Sem 
hoarsely, for he too saw who it was that ley 
before them, “ don’t waste time in question:, 
but get to work with your doctoring. He's 
alive, and you must mend that hole in bis 
side!” 

Bertie tenderly lifted Sequa’s head ira 
Pierre’s knee to his own arm, saying in tones 
of deepest distress: “My poor boy! My 
poor Sequa!’’ 

The dearly loved voice roused Sequa then, 
and his dark eyes opened full upoa the 
pitying face which bent over his. 

Sequa smiled. ‘Good White brave lores 
Sequa,”’ he murmured; “ Sequa happy. 
Sequa wore the robes of a chief, and Gequ 
die for Eagle Feather.’’ 

“Look to his wound, I beseech yor!” 
pleaded the scout. ‘See, the blood is 
pouring out!” And he stood up, tumint 
away his head, sick at heart for what he hed 
done, while Sam and Bertie gently drev of 
the boy’s upper garment, and the latter 
carefully examined the wound. 

Alas! the burning arrow had flow 
straight. The bullet had lodged in the kt 
lung, tearing its way through vital parte, and 
Sequa’s minutes were numbered. 

As Sam removed the coat a long weed 
dropped from one of the pockets, and as be 
picked it up the description of the poitt 
plant given by Pierre as they rode along 0 
the previous morning came back t 
mind. . 

Unobserved by the others, he quely 
slipped the root into his own pocket. think 
ing, as he did so, that he could have bere 
to have every horse on the ranch poise 
rather than see that boy lie dying thet 
For to Sam also had come in a moment 
knowledge of Sequa’s self-sacrifice. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘wits movements the Shamah somewhat re- 
sembles the nightingale, and has the same 
trick of popping out suddenly from unexpected 
quarters, with a twect,a flap of the wings, 
and an upward jerk of his handsome tail, as 
much as to say,“ Here lam again! What 
have you got to give me?” 

Ii he can be turned out into a garden 
aviary during the summer, so much the 
better, his health will be much invigorated 
thereby; and if he has a mate of his’own 
kind, there will probably be a brood, or even 
two, of young. As soon as he shows signs of 
moulting he must be brought into the house 
again and kept warm—that is, the minimum 
temperature should never be below 55° ; and 
if 60° can be maintained, so much the better 
for the Shamah. 

He is very fond of washing, and should be 
allowed to do so freely; great care must be 
taken not to give indigestible food, which 
promptly brings on an attack of apoplexy, 
from determination of blood to the brain, to 
which these birds are decidedly liable. He 
will eat any kinds of insects, mealworms, 
cockroaches, etc., and ants’ eggs (if the 
aviarist can get some of those provided by 
Mr. Romans, Llanelly, he will do well to 
leave all others scverely alone). The stock 
food may be the same a3 that provided for 
nightingales—namely, crushed or pounded 
dog-biscuit, ants’ eggs, and avery little 
shredded lean meat or yolk of hard-boiled egg. 

Ihave said that the Shamah is blackish- 
brown and white, the former colour above, 
the latter on the under-surface of the body; 
but the following detailed description, by Mr. 
Reginald Phillipps, will enable the novice at 
once to identify the bird. The Shamah is a 
little larger than the nightingale; at first 
sight it appears black all over the upper 
parts, and also on the head, neck, throat, 
and upper parts of the breast. The flight 
feathers, however, are brown of different 
shades, and the feathers on the lower part of 
the back are white. The four central tail 
feathers are longer than the others, and are 
of a dead black colour; the four next on 
either side of these are black with white 
tips—the outer feathers have more white 
than the inner ones, the line between the two 
colours being drawn in a slanting direction. 
The dark feathers entirely conceal the white 
below, so that when the bird is crouching in 
a dark corner not a speck of white shows. 
When flying, however, the white is con- 
spicuous. The lower part of the breast and 
the small feathers under the shoulders are a 
rich reddish-brown, the line between this 
colourand the black parts being sharply drawn. 

The female is more slate-coloured, and her 
colours less distinct ; the young are more or 
less mottled. 

The total length of the male is about 10 
inches, of which the tail measures 5? inches; 
the female is rather smaller. The nest is 
made, of grass and roots, in a dark corner, 
and the four or five eggs are of a dull blue 
shade, slightly dotted with blackish-brown at 
the thick end. There must be a free supply 
of insect food if the little ones are to be 
reared. I have not known of the Shamah 
breeding in a cage, but in a good-sized aviary 
there is no difficulty. 

As much as 4l. or 51. has frequently been 
asked for this not uncommon Indian bird. 

The Dyall Bird is generally known by 
English-speaking people in India as the 
magpie robin, from its resemblance in 
appearance to the former, and, in manner, to 
‘ve latter well-known English favourite. It 
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PART III. 


is almost a third larger than the Shamah, 
but docs not possess the faculty of song to 
the same degree; it should be fed and treated 
precise!y like the more melodious bird. There 
appear to be several kinds or species of the 
Dyall Bird, which differ from each other 
rather in size than in any other respect, 
thouzh a brownish variety is reported from 
Sumatra. 
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Five pounds would be an average price for 
one of these birds. The sexes are much alike 
outwardly, but the female is a trifle the 
smaller, and her black is not so glossy, nor 
her white so pure, as in the case of the male. 
Females, however, of either species are very 
seldom imported. I have not heard of any 
Dyall Birds that have bred in this country, 
but see no reason why they should not do so, 
as well as the preceding species. 

The American Mocking-Bird, as we call 
this well-known member of the thrush family, 
is not a very conspicuous-looking bird, and 
is inferior, I think, as a songster to the 
Shamah, or even to ourown song-thrush; but 
he is highly esteemed in the United States, 
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and very possibly I have not heard him to 
the best advantage. 


In colour, the front and sides of the head 


are brownish-grey; the flights blackish- 
brown, but marked with whitish wavy lines ; 
the remainder of the upper parts are dark 
brownish-grey ; the lower parts are white, 
with a shading of brownish-grey on the sides.; 


the eyes are yellowish-white, and the til 
dark grey. The female is very much like 
her mate, and can scarcely be distinguishei 
from him by appearance. 

In this country and on the Continent sere. 
ral broods have been obtained by varict: 
amateurs; and, givena real pair and a suitable 
place for them to nest in, there is no difficulty 
in inducing them to breed, the nest somewhat 
resembling that of the thrush. One pair i: 
reported to have reared twelve young ones out 
of thirty eggs laid by the female in one season. 

The price of the Mocking-Bird varies, bu 
as much as 10/. has been paid for s goci 
performer ; about 60s. or 70s. would be ar 
average price to pay forcne. A female might 
be got for 20s. or 30s.—perhaps less. 

Food and treatment the same cs that of 
the English thrush—that is to say, either 
some “ insectivorous birds’ food,” or oatmes. 
porridge made with milk, for staple dict 
ants’ eggs ad libitum, and all manner c! 
insects; also fruit as in season. 

The cage must be as large as possible. 
as, from the nature of its food, the bird voids 
@ great deal, so that it wants constant atter- 
tion, for if the plumage gets soiled in the 
least the bird neglects itself, mopes, and give: 
over singing. 

It is a native of the southern parts of North 
America, and cannot stand much cold, buts 
run during the summer in a good garder 
aviary is very conducive to its health and 
comfort. 

The Black-Throated Grackle is not a hard. 
some bird—at least, in my estimation—for 
looks like a cross between a thrush anda jsy. 
but it has a song which some people admure. 
though to others the noise it makes scen: 
harsh and unmusical. It is chiefly cos- 
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BLACK-THROATED GRACKLEL 


spicuous for the collar of deep black that str- 
rounds the neck from the nape to the upr+: 
part of the breast, down which it is prolonz: 
in a bib or pinafore fashion, forming a marke: 
contrast tothe lighter colour of the head az< 
under-parts. ; 

The tips of the wing coverts, the ramp, 2% 
the ends of the tail feathers are white. 

It may be fed as advised for the preceding. 
and high prices are asked by the dealers {:: 
those specimens that are occasionally i= 
ported by them. 

(70 be continwad.) 
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T™ German capital claims to have the 

best fire-brigade in Europe, the London 
one not excepted. It is not so much a civil 
nstitution, as a military organisation, under 
che command of officers, who have given up 
heir commission, as captain or lieutenant, 
nthe regular army, in order to enter into 
he Fire service. These officers wear a 
iniform similar to that of an army officer, 
nclusive of the sword, and they have a rank 
quivalent to their former army rank. Under 
he officers are sergeants (ex-non-commission 
fficers of the army), each of whom has some 
welve men to control. 

In Berlin the brigade consists of five “ com- 
vanies,”” each possessing a station and having 
80 men. The fireman’s working uniform is 
, black canvas coat, with a very broad pink 
nd black webbed belt round his waist. In 
ront of this latter is a large polished steel 
ook, and behind is a swivel arrangement; 
y means of these, men can readily be raised 
nd lowered from a burning building by 
opes or the like. The trousers are black 
‘ith pink stripe ; the helmet is dome-shaped, 
nd of hard polished black leather, quite 
lain, and having a broad flexible leather 
ap, something like a sou’wester, at the 
ack, extending to the shoulders. The place 
the London fireman’s hatchet is in Berlin 
tken by a huge axe and pick combined. 

The fire engines and cars are all painted 
ark green. A long thin waggon for carrying 
1e patent telescope “escapes,” having a 
rint in the centre, so that it may easily turn 
corner, is one of the most important addi- 
ons to the brigade in recent years. As a 
gnal to announce the approach of the 
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THE BERLIN FIREMAN. 


brigade, instead of the London “call,” a 
large, exceedingly loud-sounding bell at the 
driver's left is struck. At night, pitch torches 
are used in preference to lamps or lanterns. 
Many experiments have been made in this 
regard, but the old torch still holds its own, 
smell, and the falling off of little bits of 
burning roping, notwithstanding. 

Directly on arrival at the place of outbreak 
of a fire, the men leap from the cars, and the 
firemen proper form a line in double rank, 
drawn up like soldiers, awaiting the officer's 
command. There is neither shouting nor 
calling, only the clear definite directions of 
the commandant as he orders one detachment 
here and another there. Meanwhile, the 
“ hosemen ” (who form a distinct class from 
the “firemen” proper) have found the hy- 
drants, and laid on the pipes, so that all is 
in readiness. 

Stopping the spread of fires is in Germany 
no less than an exact science. Very large con- 
flagrations are quite the exception in Berlin. 
Partly, no doubt, this is owing to the greater 
width of the streets than those in London, 
but also it must be greatly due to the 
efficiency of the brigade. The greatest at- 
tention is given to training the men, and in 
drilling and exercising them to keep them 
proficient. Exercises in assembling, harness- 
ing horses, running out cars, working the 
engines, etc., are very frequent; and in 
various parts square wooden towers have been 
erected for the purpose of “ climbing drill.” 

In fire matters, as in every other, the Ger- 
man is intensely passionate for detail. In the 
official reports of fires (most laborious docu- 
ments) one finds even the most trivial things 


carefully recorded. A scratched hand or face, 
a bit of skin flicked off a horse’s shin, small 
bruises, and the like, are all faithfully entered 
in the register, and in many cases also the 
manner of treatment adopted for cure. 

The German fireman is not only a man who 
extinguishes fires, but is a general guardian 
of life, whose services are called in in all 
manner of cases. A tottering flagstaff, an 
unsteady chimney, a doubtful scaffolding, a 
cab accident—in all these, and in fact in 
every street case where personal injury has 
been sustained, or where life is likely to be 
endangered, it is the fireman’s duty to attend. 

The average number of outbreaks of fire in 
Berlin is about 1,700 yearly, and the average 
time which passes between discovery of the 
fire and arrival of the brigade is ten minutes. 
Fires are officially divided into three classes— 
large, medium, small. Last year the time re- 
quired to extinguish a “large’’ fire averaged 
four and a-half hours; for a ‘‘ medium,” one 
and a-half; and for a “small,” three-quarters 
of an hour. The annual cost of the whole 
brigade amounts to about £7,500. 

In connection with the fire brigade may be 
mentioned the training of Board School 
children to leave the building in an orderly 
manner, immediately upon sounding of the 
fire alarm. The thing has reached perfection. 
A false alarm of fire is given at some un- 
expected moment, and in from two to four 
minutes, depending upon the size of the 
school, the last child will have left the edifice 
—a remarkable performance, when it is re- 
membered that in some of these schools 
there are as many as eight hundred or more 
children of all ages. 
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HOW THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL WAS 


By F. M. Hormes, 
Author of “ Engineers and their Triumphs,” ete. 


— THAMES TUNNEL BLACKWALL’-—— {fom one of the rooms of the engineer’s 


> CROSS SECTION ——= 
27 FEET OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


‘ 
— 16 FEET CARRIACEWAY — 
> 277 51 FooTWayS 
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Yo will have to put on navvy’s dress 
if you go in the workings, and a thick 
ollen shirt also. The temperature down 
2re is much warmer than up here, and 
u will feel the difference when you come 
again ; it is bitter cold to-day.” 
L was going down the workings of the 
ackwall Tunnel—in fact, I was bent on 
ing all that was to be seen, so I speedily 
>eted a change of clothes, and came forth 


offices looking as much like a navvy as 
possible. 

The works had progressed far under the 
Thames and the men were busy with only 
@ few feet of soil between them and the river 
above; yet they were working in no fear of 
being drowned, and the river, which had 
flooded out Brunel when he was cutting a 
tunnel under the Thames some years before, 
had not burst in upon them. 

Why was this? What is the secret of the 
difference? The answer is, briefly—com- 
pressed air. The Blackwall Tunnel was 
cut by the aid of compressed air, and is 
probably the largest work in the world so 
produced. Its successful opening by the 
Prince of Wales in May of this year marks 
the completion of a very notable enterprise. 

The Blackwall Tunnel is a spacious sub- 
way under the Thames from East Greenwich 
to Blackwall, having a broad road 16 feet 
wide in the centre for vehicles, and a path 
3 feet wide on either side for foot-passengers, 
while the whole is faced with white tiles and 
illuminated by electricity. 

Now how did the engineers accomplish 
this mighty work? Remember that the’ 
point of the problem was: How to excavate 
and undermine the Thames five feet or s0 
below its bed, and through loose gravelly 
soil, without incurring serious disaster by 
reason of the river breaking in; while the 
engineers had also to render the tunnel easy 
of access from either bank. 

How would you solve such a problem ? 


MADE 


In the first place the approaches to the 
tunnel are sloped very gradually, so that 
carts and carriages may have an easy 
descent; but there are also stairways for 
foot-passengers, constructed in big caissons, 
or huge cylinders—two at different points 
on either side the river—and sunk down 
some 76 feet below the level of the ground. 
One reason why Brunel’s great tunnel at 
Wapping was a partial failure was probably 
because the sloping carriage approaches were 
never constructed. 

Part of the approaches at Blackwall are 
covered over. Immense trenches were dug 
some ninety feet deep, and the sides 
Propped up by huge timbers, while the river 
of water which collected in the trench was 
pumped out. Then the sides were built up 
and the huge trench was arched over. 
This was called “ cut and cover” work. 

So that the tunnel consists in a sense of 
three parts: first, the open slope, then the 
cut and covered portion in the land, and 
finally the circular tunnelled part, some of 
which is in the land and some under the 
river. We say circular, because 3,083 feet 
of the whole consists of an immense 
iron pipe 27 feet in diameter and built up 
of gigantic plates weighing a ton each. 
These plates are then covered with con- 
crete 14 inches thick and faced with 
glazed tiles. The carriage and footways 
are constructed in this huge “ pipe’ at a 
distance of some 17 feet below the centre of 
the arch. 

The chief interest ,attaches»to the con- 
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struction of this immense tube under the 
river. This was the perilous part of the 
business and caused constant anxiety. 
Passing by the huge trench, the “cut and 
cover” work, and the caissons or huge 
cylinders for the stairway descents, we come 
upon a stationary engine working busily, 
but you would never guess what it is doing. 
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ingeniously constructed shield, which formed 
the protection of the men against a deluge 
from the river and an avalanche of the loose, 
wet, shingly soil. 

The compressed air-chamber was entered 
by means of a little circular room called an 
air-lock, and constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as a lock in a river or canal. ‘hat is, 


_ am 


at the proportion of about 14-7 pounds te 
every square inch, but we are so used to i 
that we do not feel it. But here, in a ‘e 
minutes, the pressure is raised nearly thre 
fold. The air has been so compressed t; 
the engine we saw just now, that i 
endeavouring to expand back again w 
usual state, it exercises a pressure altu,e" 


Raising THE Bxcavaier 


It is really drawing in ordinary air from the 
atmosphere around, through a valve in a 
cylinder, and compressing it there—that is, 
causing it to occupy much less space than 
in its natural state—and then forcing it into 
a huge reservoir. In this reservoir it is just 
like a spring pressed tight; if you remove 
the pressure, it will fly back to its natural 
state. 

This compressed air is much hotter than 
ordinary air, so it is cooled by water and 
then conducted by pipes, like steam, to a 
chamber below the river where the men were 
atwork. It was this air, together with a very 


there is a door on cither side, one giving 
access to the ordinary atmosphere and the 
other to the compressed air-chamber. You 
enter the air-lock and the door is shut. 
There is a feeble gleam of light and the 
engineer turns on the compressed air. 
With a hiss and a roar it- rushes into the 
lock from the pipe just like steam, but you 
cannot see it. You can feel it, however; 
and now comes the danger. The pressure 
of the air on your ears and eyes and 
breathing apparatus is being gradually 
increased to forty pounds to the square 
inch. Ordinary air presses upon our bodies 


Tur: Suein 
(Showing the iron-plating of the Tunnel being built up bebind the shield plate by plate.) 


ENTRANCE TO CuT AND Cover Work. 


of about forty pounds on every square inch 
of surface about it. 

You soon begin to feel the differens. 
You feel great pain in your ears from 
increasing pressure, and sometimes bl 
will occur from the nose and ears; thoz:: 
some persons can stand the pressure betict 
than others. 

But, following the example of yor 
companions, you muffle your nostrils ari 
mouth in a handkerchief and endeavour 33 
perform the humble operation of blowin: 
your nose—without blowing it—and 
swallowing saliva. These two simpe 
remedies set up a counter-presstt 
and defence inside the head agai 
the increasing pressure outside, and 5 
this way you keep the pain ox: 
Some persons, however, are not a 
to stand compressed air, and accid: 
do occur with its use; the Coar 
Council, who have cut the tunnel, bav> 
kept a doctor continually on the 
to advise precautionary measures 
attend to any sufferers. With 
exceptions, however, the work 
ceeded without accidents. 

It is very funny to sit in the icc 
and see your companions silent a:i 
muffled up and waiting for the tre 
to pass. How much greater will t~ 
pressure become? you ask your. 
How much more pain shall I bear 

At last the engineer in charge tc=:: 
off the air. It is enough. The 
sure is the same as that of the is:. 
air-chamber beyond. The docr : 
opened and you enter with a <7:3: 
sense of relief. You have pr-~ 
through your probation period sa~ 
factorily, and the large air-chamber + 
much more roomy than the little ect: 
henceforth you are s0 interested + 
what you see, or your bed: 
adapted itself so rapidly to the c 
pressure, that you do not appes: + 
feel it at all. 

The compressed air-chamber i= * 
fact nothing but a®portion of * 
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tunnel itself, temporarily closed against the 
ordinary air, as it is being built up with the 
large iron plates; and as you walk forward 
you can notice how they are put together. 
The plates look like curved shallow boxes, 
ind they are placed end on end by hydraulic 
yower round the circle of the tunnel and 
‘iveted together by means of their low sides 
which face inwards. A space between the 
outside of the iron circleand the 
travelly soil without is filled by 
orcing into it a grouting of 
iquid cement, which sets hard 
.nd forms a sort of rocky outer 
oating for the tunnel, and fills 
ip all cracks and crannies of  , 
pace. The circle of plates is / 
ocked together tight by a 
vedge or key at the top. 

And now we are approach- 
ng the end—the spot where 
he famous shield faces the 
iver mud and shingle. At the 
op of that shield, and at the 
op also of the circle of plates 
ibove you, rises only five feet 
‘f earth and stones, and then 
here is the bed of old Father 
*hames, and about seventy feet 
‘f deep water. 

Briefly, the shield consists 
fa huge iron cylinder, 19} feet 
ong, and a little larger round 
han the cirele of plates built 
tp behind it, while its front 
im is fashioned to a cutting 
dge. Within this cylinder 
re several cells or ‘ pockets,” in which 
he men can work, and having doors or 
penings to the earth to be excavated. 
Ytherwise the cylinder is closed in front 
oward the earth. The shield is pushed 
orward by an immense hydraulic pressure 
f about 3,000 tons; and as it is urged 
nward, the doors of the pockets are 
rought close up to the soil. ‘Then they are 
radually opened, the compressed air rushes 
orth with a hiss into such space as it can 
nd. ‘The pressure it exerts keeps back the 
rose wet soil and water, and the men can 
ig and scrape away the soil, and shovel it 
ito their cell. Thence it is conveyed by 
-enches through an air-lock outside the tunnel 
nd hoisted away. Foot by foot the tunnel 
‘as thus excavated, and the circle of plates 
as continually built up as close behind the 
nield as possible. So strong was the com- 
ressed air at times—or perhaps it would be 
1ore accurate to say that the wet soil was so 
»ose and weak—that there was danger of the 
owerfal air blowing up the mud and gravel 


ght through the river bed. To avert this 
atastrophe, the engineers had to throw down 
nmense quantities of clay to make a stronger 
ed for the river. In some places, the clay 
‘as fifteen feet thick, and sank so low that 
re shield actually cut through it. The 
ngineers had, in fact, carefully to oppose one 
ressure to the other: on the one side was 
ie immense body of the river, and the 
yalanche of loose soil; on the other, the 
ompressed air, with the shield and its 
penings. Twice, indeed, the river did begin 
> come in, but so excellent were the arrange- 
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ments for fighting Father Thames, that he 
was effectually kept in his bed, and no great 
danger ensued. At one point also, the shield 


had to encounter a mass of rock, showing 
how varied has been the soil through which 
it has had to cut its way. This little fight 
with the rock damaged the shield so badly 
that 10,000/. had to be spent in repairing the 
invaluable instrument, and get it to work 
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the danger of catching cold on the lungs, 
especially in wintry weather, when you leaye 
the lock, for you are quickly passing from warm 
high-pressure air to the low pressure and low 
temperature of the ordinary air outside. Now 
you feel the benefit of your thick flannels. 
Up above, you can look at the caissons for 
the stairways. The plan adopted for sinking 
these huge caissons was in essence much the 


INsIDE THE Am-Lock. (Workmen waiting to enter the compressed air-chamber through the door.) 


again. For the most part, however, the 
shield has had to force its way through loose 
shingly stuff, saturated with water. The 
ingenious plan has been brilliantly success- 
ful. Working in-compressed air is now the 
key to almost all engineering operations 
under water. Mankind pits the force of com- 
pressed air against the force of water, and 
keeps it within bounds. 


same as Brunel’s method of sinking his 
shafts at the Thames Tunnel fifty or more 
years before. Toward the top of the large 
cylinder was fitted a scaffold, on which men 
built up the sides of the caisson by fastening 
on plate after plate of iron. If you were to 
ascend the scaffold, you would find that there 
are in fact two cylinders, one within the 
other, and the small space between them was 


Tue “Caisson” OR CYLINDER BEING LET INTO THE GROUND FOR A STAIRWAY For Foot-PAssENGERS. 


In returning through the air-lock, you enter 
it, of course, with the air at the same pres- 
sure as in the air-chamber itself; but when 
the door is shut, a valve is opened to reduce 
the pressure, and away rushes the air with a 
loud roar. As the pressure gradually falls, 
the temperature falls also, and the lock 
becomes full of cloudy vapour. Now comes 


being filled up by concrete. Then far down 
within this double cylinder you would see 
men working in water and busily engaged in 
digging out the soil, which was swung away 
in iron buckets ; as this soil was excavated, 
the huge iron and concrete caisson sank by 
its own heavy weight, Inthe ground. 
(Brunel’s shaftswas not Ubdron and concret 
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but of brick. some three feet thick, which 
also sank as the earth was excavated within 
it, and was built up higher as it descended 
in the ground. The caissons—four in 
number, two on either side the river—have 
large circular holes in the sides, through 
which the tunnel passes. 

The total length of this great tunnel is 
about 6,200 feet, including the open 
approaches. The length is made up thus: 
there are a total of 1,735 feet of the uncovered 
approaches, banked up by retaining walls, 
and commenced by handsome archways; 
1,382 feet of the cut and cover work, con- 
structed of brick and concrete; and 3,083 feet 
of the iron lining ; 1,212 feet of the tunnel 
are actually under the water. 

The total cost has been nearly 1,250,0007., 
and as the work was commenced by Messrs. 
Pearson, the contractors, in March, 1892, it 
has occupied about five years in actual con- 
struction. Mr. E. W. Moir, the*contractors’ 
engineer, a young man of only thirty-five, has 
borne a considerable share of the work, while 
the responsible director has been Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, Chief Engineer of the London County 
Council, who has been ably represented by 
Mr. David Hay and Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice 
as resident engineers. They may be proud 
indeed of their work. There were many 
anxious moments, but pluck and perseverance, 
united to great skill and unremitting atten- 
tion, have conquered all difficulties and 
completed a task which some persons thought 
well-nigh impossible. 
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Problem No. 447. 
By C. T. BLANSHARD, M.A. 


BLAC 


8+4=12 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Waite] 


+ 


The following consultation game was 
lately played in America between F. J. Mar- 
shall and A. J. Souweine against W. E. 
Napier and J. D. Elwell, and is so interesting 
that it deserves to be copied: 


Two Ksicuts’ Dereyce. 


White, Black. 
Marstall and Souweine. Napier and Elwell. 
1.P—K4 P—K4 
2. K Kt-B3 Q Kt-B3 
3. B—B4 Kt—B3 
4. P--Q4 (a) PxeP 
5. Kt—Kt 5 (8) Kt—K 4 
6. B—Kt P—KR3 
7. B-Q3 
8. ; Kt—B 3 
4. B—Kt 5 (ch.) 
1. PQ 4. 
ai, 


Q—K 2 (ch.) 
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12. K-Q2 Px Kt 
13. R—K sq. B—k 3 

14. QPxB Castles (ch.) 
15. K—B 2 RxP 

16. R—K 2 Q—Q3 

17. B-Q2 QKt_R4 
18. QxB Q—Q 6 (ch.) 
19. K—Q sq. Kt—Kt 5 
20. P—K 7 (d). 


Black announced mate in five moves (c). 

(a) Many play here Kt—Kt 5. 

(b) This move is worthy of examination. 

(c) It seems that Black must lose an 
officer, but the next few moves produce a 
sparkling game, and Black gains an attack 
by castling on the Q's side. 

(d) R—K_ sq. should have been played, 
and it would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Black to win the game. 

(ec) The move after R—R8 and Kt—K 6 
(ch.) can be Q x B or Rx R (ch.). 


Solutions.—No, 445. 1, B—B 4, and mate 
follows. 

No. 446. 1, B—R 2, K x Kt (or a, b,c). 2, 
B—Kt sq. mate. (a2) R-K 6. 2, Kt at Qsq. 
toB 2mate. (b) Rx Kt. 2, Q—K 2 mate. 
(c) P—B 5. 2, Kt at Q 3 to B 2 mate. 
Another version is: White, K—Q Kt 7; 
Q-K R 5; B-Q RB 4; Kts—Q 8 and 5. 
Black, K—K 3; Kt-K Kt7; Ps—Q 3, Q 3, 
KB2and 5. 


Onrrvary. 


We are sorry to report the death of our 
contributor, Professor Charles Tomlinson, 
F.R.8., who was born in London on Novem- 
ber 27, 1808, and died in London on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1897. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE 
CHAMPION WRESTLERS. 
By ARTHoR BOWES, A.M.INST.C.E. 


LOT of fun can be had from the two little figures 
Pa which are sold as the champion wrestlers, and 
as any boy can make them in half.an-hour, 
short description of them may be acceptable to some 
of the readers of the “ B.0.P.” 

Two wooden clothes-pegs of the kind shown in fig. 1 
are sawn or cut in two at the dotted line. The 
upper part forms the head and body of a wrestler, 
while the lower part iy used for making his legs. 
The legs are joined to the body by a piece of wire, 
such as half of a hairpin, which muss be twisted up at 
the ends to keep things in their place, 


Fria. 1. 


To bore the holes through the legs and body a wire 
rkewer made red-hot will answer very well. The thin 
ends of the pieces that form the legs must be attached 
to the body, 60 that the thicker ends hang downwards 
and make the legr move loosely. 

For the arms, two pieces of thin fiat wood are re- 
Qnired, each about 23 inches long and inch broad. 
Holes are bored at ench end of these. and also in the 
middle, and, with a penknife, it is well to shape the 
midd'e part a little ao as to roughly represent the 
joined hands of the two figures. These arms are 
*ecurell ta the figures in the same way as the legs—that 
is, by a wire passing through the boly ; and when this 
is done the figures are complete. 

To work them, a piece of black thread about a yard 
aud a half long is passed through the hole where the 


hands of the figures are sup} to be, as sl 
fig.2; then, if a couple of boys bave hold cf ¢ 
ends of the thread, it will be foand that the 
can be made to struggle and push ench other alve- _ 
@ most comical manner. They should be place =. 


Fig. 2 


dark tablecloth #0 that the black thread will nc» 
noticed. If a bent pin is fustened to one end <: : 

thread 60 as to be hooked into the cloth at one 
the table, one person placed at the other snle 
table can work the figures without any Lelp. 
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SOME DIAMOND-JUBILEE 
YEAR FASHIONS. 


Waterbury College, Fifth Form Class Roem. 


1st. 


Dear old Crock,—You will, no doubt, 
see my fistography 80 soon, but the fact 
business in connection with this morning’: 
(which wasn't what you would call a snocess) tas 
me in this afternoon, so 1 may as we!l impr. 
shining “ half” by putting you up to the latest tijs' 
fashion, as the kids at your preparatory sch! = 
always bebind the times. What spiffing wea:ter 
have had lately! It makes a felluw fee! quite 
again, and almost long for those days to return, 
achap could dress just anyhow, and go dawa ts. 
without half the natives turning out to gape at + 
costume, a8 if one had just come out of a meni---: 
That's the worst of a reputation for being fashics.” = 
you have to be so jolly careful ; a button « 
or an inkstain too few, aud you may as well 
shop for all the notice that ia taken of you. 

‘Now for the modes of the moment, which, yor <= 
be glad to hear, are more garish than usual. De: 
remember asking me in the holidays how shirts « 
be worn this term? Well, Ihave made inquir: 
the washerwomen at some of the leading schools, : 
they inform me that these garments will be worn : 
longer than usual, the most fashionable coloar t 
that known as “ Terra Firma,” while the cucs ¢/: 
who move in the best circles will have, after the 
week or so, an elaborate lacc-work pattern rote! 
edges. Eton collars, too, look decidedly smart, 1f s 
tion of what I may call the linen epidermis be rem. 
‘and a dainty pattern be traced upon the remai: 
with blue chalk. Transfer patterns are not the si 
good, as the whole effect depends upon the de: 
being irregular, which can only be got by some => 
fellow tracing it during the intervals when the = 
ter’s back {s turnod. In eome casez, a pointed | \-= 
like “ What an ass I am!" may be written, but po ! 
and-fast rule can be drawn ; the chief thing is w ~~ 
blue chalk, 

Last time we met (I daresay you remem! 
occasion at the Zoo, when I showed you how tu 
the latest thing out in braces with a piece of 
and a tie-clip), you asked me if the coat of a! 
suit should have two slits in the back. There is x 
no exact fashion, Jones ma. generally has as 
as three, but perhaps two are smart enough “ !- 
ordinary run of chaps, especially when the be: 
master is about. 

One word as to patches. Do not let your tx 
try to ade you that grey check will dovetail + 
into the seat of a pair of serge trousers. I can a. 
you that the effect produced is much too startin 
Sreryday use in a school like yours. Poss 
might wear euch a combination on State acess 
such as an interview with old Wackemort, but 
then a patch of black cloth would not only : 
better, but be more in keeping with the sulean:: 
the occasion. 

Nothing bespeaks the dandy so much as a nee! &*: 
tied cravat, but I am exceedingly doubtful « bet> 
time you devote to dreasing allows a suffici 
for wenring one at all. In any case, I cannot 
mend the bootince tie. which was so much wit: ‘ 
winter, as, in my opinion, they look just a trifie i 
ficant, if a large diaplay of linen be made. © 
whole, [am inclined to think you will do best t > 
the tie with red and black ink directly on tix ~~ 
front, taking care that the pin (those got from av ** 


packets are the most stvlisi), which soa ¥ 
course, insert in the studhole, falle within the ! 
of the counterfeit tic. Straw hats, with or s:: 
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brims, will be worn exclusively this guod festive 
eeason. In the former case, it is as well to compen- 
sate for their excessive showiness by dispensiug with 
the ribbon, and, in the latter case you might, if you 
hanker after originality, fasten it on with @ broad 
band of white elastic round the chin, 

The fact that I have still other 4hings, which I 
needn't specify, to write, warns me that I must leave 
the discussion of mivor matters, such as handker- 
chiefs and boots, to auother occasion, but before [ close 
T must give you @ recipe for “ Vaseliued Sparrows,” 
which Iam sure you will like. We tried it the other 
day at Battlecombe's, and voted it excellent. 

“Catch twelve or thirteen sparrows in a trap, made 
oat of any school books that are not in present use, 
Select one of the youngest and put it in your pocket 
till school time, when you may set it loose. This 
will leave you eleven or twelve as the case may be. 
‘Then take a double-strung racket and play fives with 
the plumpest of those remaining, of course first having 
wrung its neck, for exactly three minutes twenty- 
one seconds. This tends to render it easier of diges- 
tion, If, after this, any feathers remain on the 
thing, treat them ‘with silent contempt and pro- 
ceed to clean a penholder. Insert the nib into the 
bird's off leg, and waggle it about in front of @ fire, 
basting it occasionally with vaseline, until {t seems 
tobe done. Sprinkle lightly with a mixture of slate. 
pencil dust and powdered chalk, and serve to table, on 
the cover of a Latin dictionar; 

Give my kindest regards to Sloper, Grub major, and 
Tupkins, and write, ns soon as you can raize enough 
coin to buy a stamp, to 


Yours ever, 

Serrimus TOMEYNS, 
$0400 —_. 

A HOLIDAY VISIT TO THE 
CASKETS. 


(With Mustrations by the WRivER.) 


& had no pretensions to rank as mariners—one at 
least of us, I can affirm, was not even a “good 
sailor —and our exploring instinct led none of us to 
desire @ protracted expedition. But the day was ideal, 
the sun was bright, and a gentle easterly breeze ruffled 
the water ; our goal looked but a step away ; our ark 
wae roomy—decidedly so ; and, in the best of spirits 
and the lightest of flannels, we left Alderney Harbour 
for the Caskets, 

Our outward voyage was uneventful. The breeze, 
dead astern, moved us slowly over the water, while the 
gentle undulating motion, combined with a distinct 
odour of tar, oil, fish, and various provisions in our 
hold, and ably backed up by the blazing rays of the 
sun, nearly caured the writer — 

But why linger on the water? Just in time we 
reached the “dreaded Cuskets rucks,” as the guide 
books foolishly call them, and landed in the dinghy. 
We were received with enthusiasm—whether for our 
own sakes, or on account of our cargo of provisions 
and various newspapers, Iam unable to say, We 
scrambled ashore, aud ascendel the succession of steps 
and landings to the lighthouse, passing on our way the 
cultivated portions of the island—gardens some three 
yards square, of which 8 few marigolds and cubbages 
Seemed to be the sole occupants. 

‘The lighthouse consists of three towers,connected by 
courtyard of concrete, on one side of which are the 
men’s quarters and stores. The north tower contains 
the machinery which works the “siren” on its roof ; 
the lady gave us a solo—a most weird performance : 
the east tower has beneath it a huge oil tank, but, 
personally speaking, my boating experience prevented 
a very close inspection of its beauties. On the edge of 
the platform near it stands a small gun, and upon tho 


rock which forma the farther side of a creek we were 
shown & gull—the lighthouse joke, You are en- 
couraged by the keepers to try and frighten it—it isa 
finely developed bird, eome six feet high—and great is 
the disappointment of the inhabitants if a visitor at 
once betrays his convicti-n that it was hatched from 
the paint-pot. The third tower supports the Isntern, 
reached by a spiral staircase smi] ladder leads to 
the roof, from which we obtained a splendid view. 

The lantern itself was the part of the lighthouse 
which interested me most, as it could scarcely fail to, 
being the raison d'ttre of the whole erection. The 
lighthouze ts one of the revolving type, with one long 
and two short intervals between the flashes. Within the 
outer Inntern stands the lamp, surrounded by the 
revolving apparatus; this inner lantern is covered 
with glass, ring within ring, something like a Venetian 
blind, and mus upon a miniatnre circular rail, the 
motive power beiug supplied by weights suspended 
within the tower. 

Our guide made the lantern revolve, and we were 
rurprised to see how small the “shutter " which caused 
the intervals between the flashes actually was—quite 
@ nxrrow vertical corner-piece. ‘he lantern was 
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fau'tlesaly clean, steel shining like silver, an] glass 
without = speck of dirt. 

The light is a very powerful one, being visibic at = 
distance of over twenty miles. The extent of the 
Caskets reef, and the fearful rapidity of the currencs 
which ran among its rocks, make its necessity ubvious. 
Of Vhe many wrecks upon these rocks, two are 
particularly noteworthy : that of the Alunche Nef in 
1120, when Prince William, son of Henry 1, was 
drowned ; and that of H.af8. Victory, lost in 1744, 
with 1,100 men. 

‘After lunching on the rocks, and bidding farewell 
to our hosts, we re-entered the dinghy, and were 
again rowed to our ark, sorry—I speak for myself— 
to exchange solid rock for unstable ocean, but glad 
to rest our eyes from the blinding glare of white- 
washed rock and concrete. We weighed anchor, and 
began to tack towards Alderney. I say “ began” 
advisedly, for the wind, always faint, now failed alto- 
gether, and we got out our sweeps—mighty oars with 
loams some six inches *quare—and proceeded to pull. 

We pulled and pulled, two ancient muriners and 
three small boys, while the skipper divided his atten- 
tion between the tiller and some secret duty which 
necessitated frequent visite to the little cabin. 


The sun went down, and the lighthouse shone out, 
and still we pulled, the sails flapping above us, but 
giving us little or no real assistance. The skipper, as 
‘a result, I imagine, of his study of the chart down 
below, ran us into the “overfalls,” @ medley of 
waves caused by the meeting of rival tides, and 
nearly succeeded in ending our voyage once and for 
all, 

Onur united efforts renderel us barely superior to 
the strength of the tide, and at ten o'clock we were 
Informed that we should have to down anchor and 
sleep on board, about half a mile from the Government 
breakwater ; landing on the rocks from the dinghy was 
impossible, Any excuse seemed sufficient to tear us 
from those awfnl oars, and we were preparing to make 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit, when, to our delight, a breeze sprang up. We 
threw ourwelves once more upon the sweeps, the breeze 
held good, and, after a protracted struggle, with a lact 
effort we rounded the breakwater. We landed at 11 
P.M. We had left the Caskets at 3 r.w., and our average 

gress was thus one mile an hour! 

Tmay revisit the Caskets—I hope some day to do 
to—but if that day ever comes, it will see me a pas- 
senger on some speedy and reliable steamer, never 
againa Remax. 


—oajo00o— 


THE SCHOOLBOY 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


‘or his the disappointments proper 
To tyros bitten with the craze, 
He bad come every single cropper 
Of that kind in the holidays! 
‘Tis circumstances make successes, 
‘And his were trials hard to bear; 
Surroundings landed bim in messes, 
Enough to make an angel blare ! 


The finest negative he'd taken 
Was ruined by the bell for prep.,— 
Unfixed, it had to be forsaken 
For Algebra nnd Latin rep. ! 
Some splendid prints he left one morning 
Squeegeed upon his looking-glass, 
Vanished, despite the scribbled warning, 
Who moves these photos is an ass! 


A prefect whom he was provoking 
Sent him from supper straight to bed; 
Six portraite all that night were soaking,— 
Next day he found six ghosts instend ! 
To print in class he gained permission 

‘And chose an eligible spot ; 
No touching was the one conditfon,— 
The sun came out and baked the lot ! 


One day, by most judicious stalking 
And lying ambushed uear a stile, 
He got a laiies’ echool out walking, 
A snap-shot at a crocodile. 
On several Wedneslnys he was gated 
For what was termed A eulgar freak; 
His camera was confiscated, 
The dark-room locked up for a week ! 
Jonn GAMBnIL NICHOLSON. 
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A BOY CHRISTIAN. 


Bove, if you are going to be Christians, be Christians 
as boys, and not as your grandmothers. A grandmother 
has tw be a Christian as a grandmother, and that isthe 
right and the beautiful thing for her; but if you 
cannot read your bible by the hour as your grand- 
mother can, or delight in meetings as she can, 
don't think you are necessarily a bad boy. When 

your grandmother's age you will have your 
kind of religion. Meantime, be a Chiris- 

Live a boy's life. Do the straight 


tian as a boy. 
thing : seck the kingdom of righteousness, and honour, 


and truth. Keepthe peace with the boys about you, 
and be filled with the joy of being a loyal, and simple, 
and natural, and boy-like servant of Christ. 

You can very easily tell a house, or a workshop, or 
an office where the king of God is uot. The first 
thing you see in that place is that the “straight thing” 
fs not always done. Customers do not get fair play. 
You are in danger of learning to cheat and to lie. 
Better, a thousand times, to starve than to stay in a 
place where you cannot do what is right. 

Or, when you go into your workshop, you find every- 
body’ sulky, touchy, and ill-tempered, everybody at 
daggers-drawn with’ everybody else, some of the men 
not ou speaking terms with some of the others, and the 
whole feel of the place mirerable and unbappy. The 
kingdom of God is not there, for it is peace. It is 
the kiugdow of the devil thut is anger, aud wrath, and 
malice. 

If you want to get the kingdom of God into your 
workshop, or into your home, let the quarrelling be 
stopped. Live in peace and harmony and brotherliness 
with everyone. For the kingdom of God is a kingdom 
of brothers, It is a great society, founded by Jesus 
Christ, of all the people who try to live like Him, aud to 
make the world better and sweeter and happier. 
Wherever a boy is trying to do that, in the house or in 
the street, in the workshop or on the baseball field, there 
is the kingdom of God. And every boy, however smal} 
or obscure or poor, who is sceking that, is a member 
of it.—Hexry DaumMonp. 


Bead 


AN INDIAN TIGER TRAGEDY. 


ANOTHER peril of India is once more illustrated in tho 
death of Mr. E. A. Bulkley, a police officer of Khan- 
desh, who lias been killed by a tiger. Mr. Bulkley was 
seized as he was attempting to climb a tree. He en- 
deavoured to defend himself by cramming his pith 
hat into the tiger's jaws and seizing the animal by the 
throat, while his plucky native servant came to his 
help, and struck the tigcr with a large stone. Both 
were, however, 80 severely mauled before the beast was 
shot that they dicd in a few hours, 


+t 


A SERVICEABLE GRAPH. 


We have already from time to time given several 
good practical recipes for “Graphs.” Here is one 
recommended by the Editor of the “Bazaar”: Take 
2 ox, of fine Russian glue, 4 oz. of cold water, 8 of. of 
glycerine, 4 to 6 drops of carbolic acid, and Paris 
whiting or flake white enough to make the solution 
milky. First steep the glue in the water till the latter 
is absorbed, or nearly so. Then place the glue ina jam- 

t,and the jam pot in # saucepan of water, and place 
it overa fire. When the glue is melted (it need not 
boil), stir in the other ingredients. When thoroughly 
assimilated, pour the composition into the lid of a 
biscuit-canister, and allow it to set. You will then 
have a very good graph. Write with Judson's dye, 
thinned, if necessary, with methylated spirit. A penny 
Racket of any of Crawelinw's dves will do equally well 

hen you wish to remove the insoription from the 
graph, melt it in the oven. 


~fe 


OUR PRIZB COMPETITIONS. 


THE following letter will speak for itself. What do 
our competitors think of the idea ? At present, it will 
be remembered, we give cash prizes a8 well as handsome 
certificates of me! 


Kirkeudbright : 
May 10, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—Last year you invited readers of the B.0.P. 
to make suggestions as to your prizes and subjects for 
competition. I therefore take advantage of your 
goodness, and snggest that instcad of the usual money 
prizes you substitute silver medals in addition to 
your usual certificates of merit. This departure 
might take the form of a medal to commemornte the 
Queen's long reign, with a clasp, and red, white, and 
blue ribbon to represent the union ; or let the Scotch 
competitors have yellow ribbons to theirs, the Irish 
green, and the English white, 

Yours sincerely, 
EreArH-SPey HiuHLaNpei. 


mit 


Noticr To Costrmutons.—AU manuseripts intended 
Sor thy Boy's OWN PAPER should be tuddressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hace the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanuing letter THE TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given, Sfiscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in tao great numbers to be returned wiless 
stanips are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond rejarding them, or hold himself in any 
away respousihte for length of detention or accitentat 
Loss, Gurug' erery cave is taken. The number of MSS. 
went to the Office 4s 40 great that @ considerable tone 

ssarily elapse before their turn sor considera- 


reat 

Layient for accepted manuscripts is made on publica- 
Hon of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
cones: the capuright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
Oe Beitnone Tract Society, with Liberty for them, at 
Oui dsecetion, to publish such sarks: separately, 
Roper Swation by authors on their orn account mst 
alicons be the subicet of special arrangement before 
Submitting their MSS, 
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F. W. Herrtxctox.—Quotations in classical Greek 
‘weukl be of no interest to the bulk of our readers, 
must of whom wovld resent them. They have quite 
enough of that sort of thing in school hours. 


Prnern.--Noboiy is likely to give a salary to anybody 
whe on! ute to go to sea fora year or eizhteen 
months. sure private influence ix browht to 

It would take you that time to learn your 


J. F.—Information regarding’ examinations for clerk- 

fips uuiler the London County Couneil can be ob- 
tainel on applieatim to the London County Council. 
Read our arti in. 


w READER —1. “ Theleor Games 
M ‘ 


costs sixpence a 


ny ig a contraction of Sodorensi: 
sation of or Souther: 


rr 
1¢ Hebrides, the Southern [slauds 


Book anovr Prazoss (F. H.).—1. Write to 
Co. Ludgate Hill, Bc. 2. Only an expert ae ‘ 


V._E. Cross.—Your best chance is to ran dem: 
Cowes or Southampton, where there are offixs 5: 
have lists of such situations as are vacant. 477 
at any of the yachting outfitters, or crea: 
builders. Ps 


Arxowp, P. N. 0. TALTESIN GRIPFITH, and Oren 
‘There is only one trustworthy place to appis fr 
information, and that is the Emigrants’ Inonsstc: 
Office, Broalway, Westminster, $ 


Squmne. (Reader ).—See columns of “Exchange x, 
Mart." 


A Hert (W, De Travers)—No, don't, bat hare nz 
self examined by a surgeon without dels,” 


Two Questions (J. C. S.).—1. You are 03 
Read some of Dr. Gordun Stables’ adv 
our Summer and Christmas Numbers. 2. 
Poultry. There are so many. Cassi; : 
biggest. 

A Sap Stony (Arbor and Others).—Take the sir: + 
sooften give under the head of nerrousnen, .2 
fa pure life, unless you want to die an cari 


Dean Canary.—Kirkwhite. Death was dat 
inflammation of the lunga Are the cage 
draught? The complaint appeared to be of: 
contagious type. You feed correctly. 


A TrACHER.—The best ground-bait for 
generally bread and bran, mired into»: 
paste; but in a very sharp stream, some cist 
addel with advantage. If you chew i li 
anl throw ins bit now and then, it sill: 
makeshift. Water of about three feet dev; 
Lest in small streams ; and it should have 1». 
fiow and beat the tail of some weeds, ap: 

vel bottom. The time is from the end u -. 
till the fullowing March, 


Keerixg News (Nuts).—It is o faney we 
very strougly recommend. The poor err 
apt to suffer in confinement. Howes 
about to publish a series of practical i 
articles on the Vivarium. 


Nrnvovsnres (Monthly Reader).—Do not thi 
thing about it, Give up all bad bit 
lave contracted such, and take a coll 
morning. 


Hanrz Cock (L. R. B.).—Like most qnerist 
us a symptom or two, but never s8y a 6: 
feeding, bread, hemp. Just good canary anit" 
rape; tinge the fresh water you give dail, 
saffron, and supply plenty of greea food. 


D. Sutros and A. E. G.—If you dry your pat: 
‘warm sand you may preserve their ‘cobour fc 
Onp Boy and HaRry.—We cannot recommen! 
ticular regiments. The cleaning of the ams 
accoutrements takes up ® great ded ol 
particularly in the cavalry and the Hight! 

ments. There seems to be less of this in 
regiments, but under any circumstances # *: 
is not a lazy life, as 80 many people think *b> 
not tried it. 


C. R. R—You raise crops on a farm, ani tone ¢ 
cattle on a ranch—that is, speaking generals. 


Canvcx (London, Cannda).—The token is wort ® 
sixpence to those who are coHecting fuch thins 


FT. Bri.—l. You can get the varnish of = 
methylated spirits, Then wash ‘over carettls + 
clean water, and give it a coat of paper varni- - 
See our articles. 


Asonus.—Any good optician can get yoo #2 = 
nomical eyepiece. Try Dollond, or Sen. 
Gregory, or Ross, in Bond Street. 

Loxa Tom.—1. The only remedy for careless 
‘attend to your work. In checking your owt! 
you should go up the column ‘and down tec: 
ete a different succession of numbers ~ 

ve 


it 


and articles on coastguard work, on swim": 
bicycling, so that none of your euggestions *" 


Voy Bitt.—You will find Indian elabs do i 
more good. Dumbbells are for Tight work, a2!" 
you have are too heavy. 


Cotourep Frees (Jamaica).—The followire 2 ss 
did very well at school in 1863, when the I* 
Wales was married, and they might do 
are taken from an old note-book. fe! * 
of nitrate of strontium, 13 sulphur, 1 chr 
potash, 4 sulphuret of antimony. 2 laropo's a 

re: 12 parts of nitre, 4 sulpbor, 2 
antimony,2 lampblack. Green fire: ae 
8 sulphur, 3 chlorate of potash, 1 lamrt 
fire: 25 parts pitre, 25 nitrate of strontia! 
2 realgar, 1 lampblack. : 
weight, but they were simply guessed at Ps 
gool flashing mixture for a a: 

1 part of sulphur, 2 nitre, 14 ¢ : 
potazh. 

A. Swax.—To brown @ gun barrel nse bers 
‘that is, chloride of antimony mixed toa 07" 
with olive ofl. Clean the barrel first, thr? 
and apply the mixtnre, which will act 
iff little nitric acid be added. Kerp the #7" 
till the colour you want is obtained. 
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THE MESS 
THAT 


JACK MADE, 


A TALE OF 
PYM REGIS COLLEGE 


By SxKe.ron Kurrorp. 


(JMustrated by Auyrep Pearse.) 


CHAPTER Y.—BILL CUMMINGS’ YARN. 
HD geass No. 4, which Jack shared with other nine 
boys of about his own standing, had quite a good 
reputation for behaviour. There was more than the usual 


amount of talking after “lights,out’; indeed, there wa 
“With a great shriek she dropped the candle.""—(Chap. VL) a sort of story-telingoelub which Meld itsGnight-shirt 


6.42 


meetings in No. 4, but anything like 
rowdyism was unknown. Mr. Harring- 
ton, who was responsible for this dormi- 
tory, had an easy time of it. 

Since Jack’s outbreak there had been 
no story-telling, but on the night of his 
second fight it was felt that something 
must be done to make him feel his posi- 
tion in Coventry. Everybody knows that 
when you want to slight anyone, you pay 
particular attention to some other one. 
If the boys had all gone off quietly to 
bed, Jack would hardly have known that 
he was in disgrace. 

It was Littleton who hit upon a parti- 
cularly effective way of making Jack 
uncomfortable. Everybody admitted that 
Rushton was an easy first at story-telling ; 
naturally, therefore, he would resent being 
left out in the cold while somebody else 
was asked to take his usual place. 

“T say, Bill,” called out Littleton to 
Cummings, who was busy trying, by the 
light of the moon, to pick the lock of his 
own box, “quit that old coal-scuttle of 
yours, and come and spin us a yarn.” 

Now Bill was the second best yarn- 
spinner in the dormitory, and was proud 
of it. But at this particular moment he 
was deeply interested in his occupation. 
Not that he had lost the key, or wanted 
particularly to get into his box. It was 
all in the way of experiment. Bill’s 
whole interest for some time past had 
been devoted to prisons and prison-break- 
ing, and as he sat there on the floor and 
worked at the locker he had thrown upon 
his bed, he had no thoughts for anything 
but the imaginary prison lock he was 
dexterously undoing. 

“Can't you see I’m busy,” he called 
ont absently, peking about all the while 
with his picklock. “ Ask Jack ; he's —” 

“Shut up,” yelled half a dozen voices 
at once. Poor Bill had been so happy in 
his prison that he had forgotten all about 
Coventry. The shout of his comrades re- 
minded him ; but it was a boot that finally 
brought him to his senses. 

The dull thud of the boot on the soft 
part of Bill’s arm was immediately fol- 
lowed by a sharp, click, and the lock-picker 
called out angrily : 

“Now you've done it. The spring's 
broke, and I can't get my pick either in 
or out.” 

Nobody spoke for a minute, while Bill 
struggled hotly with the broken lock. 

“ Stow it now, Bill, you'll see better in 
the morning, and——” 

But Littleton was not allowed to finish, 
for the lock suddenly yielded in the most 
unaccountable way, and since the box was 
above the level of Bill's head, the lid flew 
open and the whole contents were poured 
over the unfortunate experimenter. 

“It's all mighty fine for you fellows to 
laugh,” he growled, “ but I'd have you 
remember I've collared that boot, and if 
you langh another laugh, I'll slit it up like 
a pig.” 

“Slit away, Bill,” cried Midgets. “I 
shied it, but it belongs to Solomon; he's 
no friend of mine. Slit away.” 

Of course, Solomon wasn't his real 
name. They had given him this nick- 
name because of his colossal stupidity. 
Ho was Bill's particular chum, and would 
listen by the hour together to the thrilling 
tales of adventure and crime in which 
Kill used to indulge. To be sure, 
Solomon seldom quite understood any 
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story, but there was something that Bill 
liked intensely in the admiring silence of 
his friend. What he did not like was 
poor Solomon's attempts to discover jokes 
where no jokes were meant. Solomon 
knew that he was expected to laugh now 
and then, and it was his misfortune, not 
his fault, that he nearly always managed 
to laugh in the wrong place. 

Under these circumstances the boot 
was not, of course, slit up, and Bill, now 
that his occupation as a lock-picker was 
gone, was easily persuaded to begin o 
yarn. 

“It's a true one this time, boys.” 

“Oh, of course,” sneered Doggy, who 
always played the part of critic, when he 
was off duty as a philosopher, “ aren't 
they all true?” 

(Doggy had nothing to do with dogs. 
The name had begun as Diogenes. Lut, 
however good this name might be, it was 
obviously far too long for everyday use. 
For a while it was a toss-up whether it 


would be Dodgy or Doggy. Doggy 
won.) 
“Shut up!" called out Littleton 


sternly, and Bill went on: 

“It's about a man in prison.” 

“ To be sure,” muttered Doggy; ‘ they 
all are.” 

“ His name was Danty,"’ went on Bill. 

“T thought it was Purgatory he was in,” 
cried Doggy, this time with real interest. 

“Am I spinning this yarn, or are you ?"" 
asked Bill with asperity. He felt that 
criticism was, a3 usual, overstepping due 
bounds. 

“Oh, very well,” replied Bill's tor- 
mentor sarcastically, “ you maybe know 
better than my book. It says he was in 
Italy and Purgatory and places, but it 
says nothing about prison. Besides, Dante 
was a very good man. You can read him 
on Sundays.” 

“How many volumes is your Danty 
in?” asked Bill contemptuously. 

“It’s in one volume,” replied Doggy, 
thinking that Bill was trying to catch 
him, and remembering well the big volume 
at home; ‘and full of rattling good pic- 
tures too.” 

“ Well, mine’s in si,” was Bill's crush- 
ing comment, which he made still heavier 
by the severe addition, “and it has no 
pictures.” 

Even Doggy felt that there was nothing 
to be said in the meantime to this snub, 
80 Bill was allowed to go on. 

“ Well, Danty was put into prison just 
on the day before he was to be married.” 

“ Was that what they put him in for?" 
This time it was only Midgets who had 
interrupted, and as he obviously meant a 
joke, his remark was paszed over in the 
silence it deserved. 

“ Danty was a sailor, first mate of his 
ship, and the captain was dead ; but before 
he was dead the captain had got a letter 
from Napoleon at St. Elba to deliver to a 
gentleman in Paris, and that was treason, 
but Danty didn't know it. So the Prefect, 
I forget his name, sent him to prison at 
Marsaile.” 

“What bally rot!” cried Doggy in dis- 
gust. “ You don’t know what you're 
talking about. Danty wasn’t a sailor, but 
a poet, and he was dead before Napoleon 
was born, aud he Jivad in Italy and not at 
Marsails.”” 

You see, Doggy wanted to be syenged 
for that one-volume snub, 


“Oh, very well,” cried Bill in a hea. 
“you know more about it thaa me—r. 
spin tho yarn.” 

“Fire away, Bill,” called out Little: 
imperiously, ‘and if you open your }:* 
again, Doggy, we'll toss you.” 

“So they took Danty away in a best 
to the prison of If, which is on an islasd 
in the Moliterranean near Marsails.” 

“ What arum name for a prison! Wh: 
do they call it 1f?" asked Midgets. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied Bill cos. 
descendingly, “and if you knew anythin 
about what kind of prison it was 
wouldn't ask that. If once you got 
there, you would never get out ag: 
Danty began at the top storey, whici 
always the best in prisons, but he »x 
cranky, and they put him down a stores. 
and he got cranky again and they ru: 
him down another storey. He « 
crankier and crankier, and was put d 
and down a storey every day, till he 
to the very deepest dungeon of the 

“ He bad been in a great lot of ye 
and one day he heard a tap-tapping, an 
tapped back. But the other man stopy- 
and didn't tap again for three weeks. bi 
then ho began again, and Danty be 
too. He broke his dish, so the gaoler £.xi 
to bring his soup in a saucepan, and !: 
used the handle of the saucepan to <; 
with, to try to get at the other man. 

“They worked away, till one day th: 
Abbé lifted up the hearthstone in Darts’: 
room, and walked into Danty's room.” 

“IT didn't know they had fires ib 
prison,” Doggy ventured. 

“This one had,” was all the notice Bil 
took before he went on: 

“The Abbé used to come in ofte: 
the hearthstone to see Danty, and he ti 
him a lot of things.” 

Here Solomon laughed, and Bill angr: 
asked what he was making an ass of hw 
self about now. It came out that Solom = 
thought he had unearthed a joke. 

“An abbey can't talk,” he sniggerei 
“an abbey’s a church.” 

“This Abbé was a man, anyhow: 
growled Bill, “and a very clever me 
too. He had written a whole history « 
his old white shirts.” 

“ But why did he write it on shirts? 
asked Littleton. 

“Much you know about prison: 
growled Bill contemptuously. “ I supp. <' 
you think they keep a reading-room #' 
library and study for the use of 1: 
prisoners.” 

“ Where did he get the pens, then?” 

“Oh, he made them out of fish-borr:. 
You know they always get fish for dint: 
on Fridays in France.” 

“Whatacram!” Doggy was beginn::: 
to think he might begin again, since : 
saw that the others were down upon I - 
too. 

“And what about the ink ?" asi: 
Midgets. 

“Well, you see, for fancy touches. =: 
as Capitals and that sort of thing, BLO". 
was what the Abbé used. But for ~ 
ordinary chaptera he made a good t-s.+ 
ink out of wine and soot.” 

“I thought it was bread and w: "| 
they got in prisons,’ objected Dvs 
“they might as well give the prise 
ink as wine.” 

“He got wine on Sundays becans 
was, favourite with the gack: 
answered Bill glibly, glad that he 
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remembered what the book said on the 
subject. 

“T thought you said he lived in the 
cell next to Danty ?"” 

“So he did.” 

“That was in the lowest dungeons, 
then. I suppose the gaolers put him 
were because he was their favourite? 

Bh?” 

“That's what the book eays, anyway,” 
replied Bill, a little staggered. 

“ Never mind him, Bill; fire away!" 

Encouraged by this remark of Little- 
ton’s, Bill “ fired away.” 

“The Abbé used to take fits.” 

“ What sort of fits?” 

It was Doggy at it again. But before 
the words were well out of his mouth he 
was tipped over on the floor, and rolled 
under his own bed, where he would have 
had to stay unless he had promised to 
keep silence for the future. 

“And sometimes he took fits in his 
own cell, and that was bad enough. And 
sometimes he took fits in Danty’s cell, 
and that was far worse, for Danty had to 
carry him to his own cell all through the 
hole they had dug, and that was a long 
way. So one day the Abbé took so bad 

a fit that he couldn’t get better, and died, 
and they were going to bury him that 
night. The way they buried him was to 
tie him up in a sack, and throw him off 
from the rock into the sea. And Danty 
heard all that they were going to do 
standing at the hole ho used to come into 
the Abbé's cell by, just below the Abb3's 
bed. So when they went away and left 
the corpse till night, for they always did 
their burying at night, what did Danty 
do but creap into the cell, and cut open 
the sack——” 

« Whore did he get the —"’ but Dogey 
saw from his companions’ faces that it 
would be dangerous to interrupt in such 
an interesting part. 
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—“‘and carried away the Abb! to 
His owe cell, and put the corpse in his 

ed——”” 

“ Whose bed 2?” murmured Doggy. 

——“ and covered him up so that the 
gaoler wouldn't notice it wasn’t him, and 
crept back to the other cell, and sewed 
himself up in the sack, and lay there till 
the men came to bury him.” 

A long whistle was all tho relief that 
Doggy dared to take, but Midgets boldly 
wanted to know about the needle, and 
how a fellow could sew himself up inside 
a aack. 

“Tt was the Abbé's needle,” explained 
Bill, “ and was made of fish-bone ; and in 
his hand he had the Abbé’s knife that the 
Abbé had made out of an old iron candle- 
stick, He lay there for a long time with 
his knife in his hand ready, and if the 
men had felt him warm he would have 
cut the bag open, and then cut them 
open. But they never thonght of any- 
thing of the kind, and only wanted to get 
the dirty job over as soon as they could. 
So they carried it up to the battlements, 
and along a bit, then they shied it over 
with Danty inside. He couldn't help 
letting out one yell just as they let him 
go, and they might have heard it if it 
hadn’t been such a night of thunder. 
And he cut open the bag as soon as he 
was in the cea, and then he cut away the 
cannon ball they had tied to the bottom 
of the baz t> make sure it would sink, 
and then of course he came up to the top 
and swam five miles to another deserted 
island, and a ship came along next 
morning, end took him off to Italy. And 
then he got to Monte Cristo, and got the 
treasure.” 

“ What treasure ?"’ asked Littleton, as 
Bill leant back in his bed, with the air of 
having told rather a good yarn. 

“The Abbé's treasure. I forgot to tell 
you the Abbé knew where an old pirate 

(To be continued.) 
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had hidden all his treasures. There were 
millions and millions of pounds, and 
jewels, and rubies, and precious stones, 
and spoils, and all that sort of thing. Ho 
had offered his gaolers a Jot of millions 
if they would let him out. But they 
thought he was cracked, and only laughed 
at his millions. But it was true all the 
time, and he told Danty, and Danty 
believed him, and when ho got out he 
went to Monte Cristo, and got the 
treasure.” 

“ Where’s Monte Cristo?” 

“Tt's an island in the Mediterranean. 
A very little one, for it isn’t in any of the 
atlases, even the big one.” 

“And what did Danty do with his 
treasure ?”’ asked Midgets. 

“That's what I don’t know,” replied 
Bill with a yawn. ‘I've only got to tho 
middle of the second volume. Maybe 
Doggy can tell us. He knows all about 
it.” 


Everybody was too sleepy even to 
quarrel, so Bill’s parting shot failed to 
rouse any reply. Besides, one of the 
main purposes of the story-telling had 
been served. Jack had had to listen in 
silence where he used to be the sort of 
chairman and judge to whom all critical 
points were referred. It was cold, too, 
and though the moon was very convenient 
to pick locks by, it was very poor in the 
way of giving heat. Everybody was 
glad to turn in. 

Though Jack had made no motion 
throughout Bill’s yarn, he had not 
missed a word. The strange experiences 
of Dantés had seemed to him of practical 
interest, for he had something of the 
same sort in his mind at that moment, 
and the bursting of Bill's box had given 
him the chance of more securely carrying 
out his plan—a plan, however, that is too 
important to be taken up at tie fag end of 
a chapter. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
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By Caprain CHARLES Youna, 


STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Author of “ Tales by a Red Jacket," “ The Lact of the Vikings,” ete, 


Er next morning was spent in watching 

old Gopaul superintend the curing of the 
skins of their trophies; and here they saw, 
‘or the first time, a method of preparing furs 
tnd pelts which was entirely new to them, 
ind which is probably quite as unknown to 
nost of my readers. The process was carried 
rat after the following fashion. 

First of all the skin was staked out care- 
ully, hairy side down, and so as to preserve 
he shape, in a sheltered spot and on the bare 
evel ground. Then, with a sharp knife, it 
za3 thoroughly gone over, and all the bad 
‘arts, pieces of meat and fat, which corrupt 
be whole skin if not removed, were cut away. 
.fter this the skin was damped with water, 
nd_ then a mags of clay, some three to four 
iches thick, plastered over every portion of 
he inner side, and well sprinkled with water. 
‘his procedure was continued until the 
vening, when the clay was removed, the skin 
sraped. and the earthy covering again placed 
pit. For three days the pelt underwent 
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this treatment. It was then taken up and 
thoroughly smoked over a fire of green wood 
for some hours, and then rolled up and put 
away. The skin was cured. I still possess 
a fur which was treated in this fashion, and 
it is as soft as a kid glove, and the hair has 
not fallen out, although many a long day has 
passed by since it was subjected to the pro- 
ces. 

The tiger and bear skins were thus pre- 
served, the skulls being placed in an ant- 
heap, the inhabitants of which in a few 
hours removed every particle of meat and 
fat, leaving the skulls bare and polished. 
The head and horns of the old bison were 
likewise prepared, and the two friends could 
now truly say that they possessed the nucleus 
of a collection for their English homes. 
While on the subject of collections, I may 
add that both young men spoke to Futteh Jung 
about a wish they bad to take home a number 
of the exquisitely tinted butterflies of all sizes 
which abounded in the country ; and thechiet 


promised to set some men to work to gather 
and set as many specimens as could be ob- 
tained, the Naraincse being peculiarly skilful 
in this art. And Hayward and Barker were 
fairly amazed at the intelligence displayed 
by them in comprehending their instructions 
as to ‘setting’ and stretching, and the in- 
genuity exhibited by them in mingling 
variously coloured moths and butterflies so 
as to form bouquets of flowers and other 
patterns—an art which the British soldier 
has copied from the native. 

The kindness and attention of the Gover- 
nor, Salar Jung, did not relax in the 
slightest degree. Whenever he had a sparo 
half-hour from his numerous duties, he would 
send to ask if his visitors were at Jeisure, in 
which case he visited them quietly, and en- 
joyed many a long and comprehensive chat 
over England and its customs. He fre- 
quently declared his wish to proceed thith«: 
for information. as well’as ‘pleasure, and pr: 
mised, should he ever-carry out his purpos: 
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to visit Hayward at Oakdene. His ideas 
as to Kurope, and England in particular, 
were, naturally enough, wofully vague and 
incorrect; and many a hearty laugh was 
indulged in by the friends (and participated 
in by the good-natured native) at his notions 
of English society and habits. The thought 
of crossing the ocean—or ‘ black water,” as 
the inhabitants of India term it—weighed 
heavily on his mind, and he did not by any 
means relish the notion of sea-sickness, 
concerning the nature of which ailment he 
was very inquisitive. But the tales of the 
wonders and marvels connected with steam 
and electricity fairly fascinated his Eastern 
senses, and again and again he expressed his 
firm determination of daring the perils of the 
deep to study and view such prodigies. 

After Hayward and Barker had spent a 
weck at Narain, Futteh Jung one day entered 
their apartments evidently brimming over 
with news, his excitement manifesting itself 
plainly in his dark, good-natured countenance. 

“To-morrow there will be a grand hunt,”’ 
said he; ‘and his Highness has ordered me 
to. tell you thereof, so that you may be pre- 
pared. To-day hundreds of beaters have 
been sent out to surround certain parts of 
jungle which have always afforded plenty of 
sport; by night they will light large fires, so 
as to prevent the escape of the game, and to- 
morrow we shall proceed thither on elephants, 
and ‘beat’ the whole district. There will 
be about forty elephants, and one of you is to 
ride with his Highness in his howdah, the 
other with me.” 

“Tl go with you, chief,” remarked 
Barker. “I hope you'll be able to find 
room for old Gopaul on your elephant.” 

“I think so,” replied Futteh Jung. “ And 
I think, too, that that will be the best arrange- 
ment; for the Governor has his own par- 
ticular shikarri, who always attends him on 
such occasions.” 

“Good for you!” exclaimed Barker. “I 
say, Frank, will you wager we don’t make a 
better bag than you?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Hayward; “ that 
hunting-knife of yours that you are so proud 
of against my Derringer, we prove the better 
men.” 

“Done with you!” answered Barker; 
and he explained what had been arranged to 
the chief, who immediately manifested great 
interest therein. 

The next morning the hunting-party 
assembled as before in the spacious court- 
yard of the citadel; but this time, as might 
be expected, the preparations were on an 
infinitely larger and more magnificent scale, 
the numbers of the elephants, their varie- 
gated and gorgeous trappings, and the dis- 
play of dress and finery, provoking exclama- 
tions of wonderment from the visitors ; 
while the proportions of the Governor's 
elephant (which towered above its comrades) 
elicited their admiration and astonishment. 
This gigantic animal bore a large howdah 
profusely decorated with silver and ivory, 
but was conspicuous amung the others by 
the absence of any drapery or ornament— 
save that which was absolutely necessary— 
as the Governor was an old hand, and did 
not perceive any advantage in covering his 
beast with anything which was likely to be 
an impediment to it when forcing its way 
through the tangled recesses of the jungle, 
or which would be simply rent to tatters in 
a few minutes’ tramp among trees and long 
grass. Utility, not show, was evidently his 
principle—a motto which, however, his 
courtiers did not seem inclined to adopt. 

As had been arranged on the previous 
cay, Hayward took his seat by Salar 

‘ung, while Barker and Gopaul mounted 
tteh Jung’s elephan'. And, as they set 
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out, the Governor, whom Hayward had 
informed of his wager with his friend, waved 
his hand to the latter, and, calling cheerily 
to him, bade him look to his laurels; to 
which Barker replied in the same tone that 
he decidedly meant to do his best. 

The procecdings on this day resembled 
those of the former, but were of course more 
comprehensive and exciting in their details. 
No restrictions were imposed as to the 
species of game to be fired at, and conse- 
quently the sound of musketry was well- 
nigh unintermittent, and the shouts and 
yells of the beaters, the triumphant whoops 
of the sportsmen at a successful shot, the 
trumpeting of the elephants, and the 
occasional roars of disturbed tiger, buffalo, 
leopard, or bear, made the scene a very wild 
but fascinating one. 

Shortly after the midday halt for refresh- 
ment a painful accident occurred which 
impressed more vividly upon the minds of 
the young Englishmen than heretofore the 
dangers attending such kind of sport as 
they were engaged in. The line of elephants 
had barely started again on the “ beat,” 
when angry roars, mingled with shrieks, were 
heard, and an unfortunate beater, who had 
pressed forward too zealously, came flying 
out of a patch of tall grass pursued by a 
splendid leopard, upon whose lair he had 
evidently intruded. Perceiving an over- 
hanging bough within his reach, the man 
sprang for and seized it, endeavouring 
frantically to haul himself out of reach of 
his pursuer. But the leopard was too quick 
for him. It bounded into the air, and 
delivered a stroke with its paw, which tore 
the man violently from his hold and hurled 
him rudely to the ground; and then, spring- 
ing upon the prostrate form with a snarl of 
Tage, it commenced biting and worrying its 
hapless victim. 

Regardless of the danger to the man, 
several shots were fired at the ferocious 
brute, but they only seemed to excite its 
fury toa yet higher pitch, and the shrieks 
of the wretched native rose high and shrill 
above the surrounding clamour. At this 
moment both the Englishmen took a steady 
aim and fired. The leopard leapt high into 
the air with a hoarse ecry—half roar, half 
scream —and fell heavily again to earth, 
dead, beside its mangled prey. Onexamina- 
tion the man proved to be so shockingly 
mauled that his death, which occurred in a 
few minutes, was a happy release for him, 
and the visitors felt relieved when the corpse 
had been deposited on a spare elephant 
and sent off to Narain. 

No further calamity marred the progress of 
the day’s sport; and when, wearied with the 
heat and their exertions, and almost satiated 
with shooting, the hunters returned to the 
city, they professed their entire satisfaction 
with the proceedings, and agreed that the day 
should be marked with a white stone. An 
examination, on arrival at the citadel, of the 
spoils of the chase showed that the greater 
number of big game had fallen to the 
share of the Governor and Hayward; while 
the largest and most comprehensive bag, 
including deer and such small animals, had 
been accounted for by the rifles of Barker and 
Futteh Jung. Thus both parties were pleased, 
and the bet was declared by the Governor to be 
a drawn one. 

The next day the friends were not surprised 
at receiving a summons to the Durbar 
(Council-room) from Salar Jung, for the latter 
had hinted to Hayward the preceding day 
that he expected letters in reply to those he 
had sent concerning their quest to Mount 
Everest, and asking for news, if any, of the 
hermit who was said to reside there. And 
such proved to be the case. The sub-gover- 
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nors along the route placed their services 
unreservedly at the disposition of the English- 
men; and two of them, who were the nearest 
to the district wherein lay the goal of their 
expedition, forwarded such details concerning 
the “ wild man ” as they could hastily gather, 
promising to have more comprehensive ac. 
counts ready for them on their arrival. 

The “ wild man,” as they termed him, was 
conjectured, but not positively known, to be 
a European who had resided in those parts 
since the days of the Mutiny, and had shown 
himself most intolerant of native propinquity; 
rushing angrily upon any who approached 
his haunts, and, if he could seize any, beating 
and maltreating them violently. Indeed, 
said they, had not the inhabitants of those 
regions respected him as a madman, aod 
therefore under the protection of God and 
claiming their indulgence, they would long ago 
have put an end to his fantastic and danger. 
ous freaks of humour. 

Poor Hayward was much grieved to hear 
such sad news, and his heart was wrung to 
think of the condition into which his u- 
happy father (if it should actually prove to 
be he) had fallen; but his friend and the 
Governor both essayed to cheer him, and put 
a good face on the matter, declaring that the 
mere sight of white faces might restore the 
unfortunate man to his senses, and that be 
would surely gradually come to recognise 
and appreciate the fact that he still possessed 
a son and friends who loved him and wished 
to replace him in that society of which, in 
his younger and happier days, he was such aa 
ornament. Little by little the dejected ssa 
regained his spirits and took a brighter view 
of affairs; and he left the presence of tar 
Governor with Barker in a more hopetal 
frame of mind, having extracted a promise 
from the kindly Salar Jung that they should 
set out on their quest the following day 
without fail. 

In their quarters the natural elasticity cf 
youth regained its sway over the depressioa 
which had at first taken possession of thz 
younger Hayward, and he was soon conversinz 
cheerily with his friend over their comir: 
adventures, and superintending the packitz 
by old Gopaul of their scanty baggage. 4! 
the trophies of the chase which they h:i 
accumulated were left in the charge of 
Tutteh Jung, who promised to see to the:r 
safe disposition against their return. Ir- 
deed, the good-natured chief had wished 1) 
accompany the young men on their journes 
but it had been deemed more advisable f> 
them to take the direction of the matter irtc 
their own hands, and he was therefore coz.- 
pelled, much against his will, to remar 
behind at Narain. He managed, howev:. 
to procure the services of a noted guide ¥'~ 
dwelt in the town, to point out the way f.- 
them, and to aid in obtaining provisio 
whatsoever they might stand in need of. 

The following morning, much to ¢ 
surprise, the travellers found that, despi~. 
the early hour, the Governor and his offi: - 
had risen to wish them God-speed on 1 
way; and, such had been the kindness 1 
had experienced at the hands of this frien: |: 
potentate—and indeed from all those ate = 
him—that Hayward and Barker, in part: 
from them, felt as though they were bid: 
adieu to old and ‘trusty acquaintances, 
only consoled themselves with the th 
that they had promised to return to N 
on their way back to India, and partake 
for a while of the hospitality which had } 
so freely extended to them. And s0, ¥: 
much shaking of hands and many ch 
and kindly wishes, they waved their _-: 
farewells, set their faces to the north. s= 
passed out of the old city gate throuz: 
throng of shouting, inhabitants. 
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‘¢ was a clear, starlight night. Diggory 
was amongst the first to leave the dining- 
hall, and, passing swiftly out of the quad., 
was soon hurrying across the junior playing- 
field. On reaching the pavilion, all was 
quiet and deserted, and he stood for a moment 
considering what should be his next step. 

The thin hedge dividing the two play- 
grounds was, by this time, bare of leaves, and 
afforded no hiding-place ; the only chance of 
concealment was to take shelter inside the 
den itself, a place which has already been 
described. This, however, seemed rather like 
venturing into the lion's mouth. What was 
going to happen? Would anything take 
place, or was it only a wild,goose chase after 
all? 

“Here goes!’ muttered Diggory to him- 
self. H2 opened the door, pulling it to again 
after him as he crept inside; then, taking a 
step forward in the pitchy darkness, promptly 
fell over a bucket with an appalling crash. 
Scrambling once more to his fect, he felt in 
his waistcoat pocket, and, finding there a 
fusee which he remembered to have taken 
from a box owned by “ Rats,” he struck it, 
and by the aid of its foeble glare crept behind 
the heap of benches which lay piled up close 
to the opposite wall. 

Hardly had he done so when there was 
sound of footsteps and a murmur of conver- 
sation; the door was opened, and some one 
crept into the den. No sooner had the new- 
comer crossed the threshold than he stopped, 
sniffed audibly, and exclaimed : 

“Hallo! What a stink of fusees! 
been here, I wonder?” 

Diggory instantly recognised the voice as 
belonging to Noaks, and the sound of it 
brought a momentary recollection of the time 
when he and Jack Vance had lain concealed 
behind the hedge opposite to Horace House. 
His heart beat fast, and he vainly wished that 
hehad had sufficient forethought to have come 
provided with some ordinary matches. Seve- 
ral more boys entered, and one of them struck 
a light. Diggory, peering through an aper- 
ture in the pile of forms, saw at a glance who 
they were— Fletcher senior, Thurston, Noaks, 
and Hawley. 

“There don’t seem to be anyone about,” 
continued Noaks, peering into the corners ; 
“ yet it’s rum there should be such a smell of 
fusees.” 

“TT expect it was the man,” said Thurston, 
producing a candle-end, and sticking it in an 
empty ginger-beer bottle which lay on the 
ground. “He was in here this afternoon 
after some of those old boxes, and I expect 
he lit his pipe. The smell is sure to hang 
about when the door’s shut.” 

The four boys sat down on two upturned 
buckets and a couple of old hampers, with 
the candle in their midst, and Diggory gave 
vent to an inward sigh of relief. 

“ Well,” began Thurston, ‘ one reason we 
mect here to-night is because I wanted to 
explain to you fellows that we can’t have 
any more of those pleasant little parties in 
my study—at all events, for the present. 
Until this row about Browse has blown over, 
everyone ’Il be watching us like cats watching 
mouse ; we ought not to be seen speaking 
together, and that’s where that cipher busi- 
ness that old Fletcher invented ’!! come in 
jolly useful. Wecansay anything we want to 
without appearing to meet.” 

“By the bye,” interrupted Noaks, “ what 
became of that last note? Mouler told me 
about it, or I shouldn’t have come. Some 
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one had taken it away before I went to 
look.” 

« Perhaps it was Gull,” answered Thurston. 
“ Where is he?” 

“He’s got some turned work to do,” 
answered Hawley. 

“Mouler’s outside keeping cave,” added 
Noaks. “We thought it would be well for 
some one to keep a look-out in case anybody 
came.”” 

“Well, what I was going to say,” con- 
tinued Thurston, “is, that for the present 
we'd better Jie low, and not be scen going 
about together. It was a good thing Gull 
and I managed to turn the tables on Oaks at 
that inquiry; it would have been jolly 
awkward for the rest of you to have proved 
an alibi. Of course it was agreed that I 
should keep out of it, as it was a dead cer- 
tainty they’d pounce down on me first; so I 
went and sat all the evening with old 
Smeaton. Ha! ha! the fool quite thought I 
meant it when I asked him to help me about 
my work. But I say, how did it come off? 
I haven’t heard the particulars.” 

“On, simple enough,” answered Hawley. 
“ Noaks, and Mouler, and Gull, and I did the 
trick; young Grundy’s was the voice that 
told Browse to go down to the lab. Grundy 
hung about at the top of the stairs, and as 
soon as he saw Browse come back and make 
for Alingford’s study, he let us know the 
coast was clear, 80 we unlocked the door and 
skedaddled. Gull went straight away to the 
matron’s room, and asked her to sew the two 
buttons on his waistcoat; he’d pulled them 
off on purpose. He is a cunning beggar, that 
Gull. Fancy his staying behind to light the 
reading-room gas, and telling Lucas he'd 
only just come! Why, he did more of the 
wrecking than any two of us put together.” 

“D'you think young Grundy’s to be 
trusted ?”” asked Nvaks. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Hawley, “he’s been 
on our side all along. He had a fight with 
young what's-his-name not long ago, about 
that skit on the Town match; besides, I’ve 
tuld him that if it gets out that he hada 
hand in that Browse business, he'll be ex- 
pelled. So he’ll keep his mouth shut right 
enough.” 

“Oh, by the bye,” cried Thurston, turning 
to his particular chum, “have you heard 
anything more about that poem of yours?” 

Fletcher senior, who had been sitting all 
this time scowling in silence at the candle, 
answered shortly, “ No.” 

“ Hallo!” returned his friend, “ what's the 
matter? You seem precious glum to-night. 
What's up? Are you going to chuck this 
business and turn good ?” 

“You asked me whether I’d heard any- 
thing more about that rhyme I wrote,” 
answered the other, rousing himself, and 
speaking with a thrill of anger in his voice. 
“TI say No, but I’ve seen a jolly lot.” 

“ How d'you mean?” 

“Why, there’s not a fellow in the Sixth 
but gives me the cold shoulder. Alingford 
sets the example, and there’s hardly one of 
them will give me a civil word. They'd like 
to oust me from the prefects like they did 
you, but they shan’t, and, what’s more, I'll 
get even chalks with some of them before I 
leave.” 

“Hear! hear!” exclaimed Thurston ; 
“ that’s just what Isay. And now the ques- 
tion is, what shall we do?” 

“ Nothing at present,” answered the other. 
“We must wait until this affair’s blown over. 


There’s no need to run the risk of getting 
expelled; and, besides, we want some tine 
to think of a plan.” 

The faint clang! ter-ang! of a bell sounded 
across the playing-field. Nvaks and Hatley 
rose to their feet. 

“Prep.! exclaimed the latter. 
must be off."” 

A new cause for anxicty now presented 
itself to Diggory’s mind, in the thought tiat 
he would be late in taking his place in the 
big schoolroom. He knew that Noaks acd 
Hawley would have to be in time for the 
assembly, but the two Sixth Form boys ace 
not amenable to the same rule, and mig!.t 
linger behind. 

Thurston, however, rose to his fcet, blew 
out the candle, and the four conspiratcts 
groped their way in a body out through the 
low doorway. 

Diggory waited until he thought ther 
must have reached the school buildings, anJ 
then prepared to follow. The bell bal 
stopped ringing some minutes, and withort 
looking very carefully where he was goin. 
he ran as fast as he could out of the matea 
ground, and across the junior field. Scd- 
denly, right in front of him, and within fifty 
yards of the paved playground, a dark figue 
seemed all at once to rise out of the ground. 
It was Noaks! The latter had dropped a 
pencil-case, and had been left by his com- 
panions searching for it on his hands and 
knees. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, catching the 
small boy by the arm. ‘ Who are you? aud 
where have you been?” 

“ What’s that to you? ” answered Diggory 
boldly. “ Let me go.” 

The remembrance of that mysterious smell 
of a fusee flashed across Noaks’s mind. 

“Look here!” he cried sharply. “You 
tell me this moment where you've been.” 

“In the other field.” 

“ What were you doing there ? ” 

“Running.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Noak: 
had a strong suspicion that the other knew 
something about the secret meeting; it wa: 
equally possible, however, that he did nv: 
Young madcaps were often known to let of 
steam by careering wildly round the field 
after dark, and if this had really been we 
case in the present instance, it would be fe! 
to say anything that should awaken scx 
picion. The big fellow hesitated, then s 
happy thought occurred to him ; he dragged 
his captive across the paved playground, and 
stopping under the gas lamp which lit up tbc 
archway leading into the quad., began 
hasty examination of the contents of the 
latter’s pockets. There was no time to low. 
and, failing to find what he sought, Nos}: 
gave the youngster a final shake, cayipg as 
he did so, ‘Look here, have you forgotter 
that coin robbery? Because, if you have. 1 
hayven’t. I’ve got that knife still, Don't yo. 
fall foul of me, or you’ll have reason to t- 
sorry for it, d’you hear? " 

The two boys ran quickly across to the bi 
schoolroom, and entered just in time to take 
their seats before the master on duty calied 
“ Silence!” 

As might have been expected, neither «! 
tho Triple Alliance put in an appearance st 
supper that evening ; as a matter of fact. they 
were congregated in a quiet corner of the 
box-room, listening to a graphic account of 
Diggory’s adventures. Noaks’s threat about 
the pocket-knife revived all their fers. 


“We 


‘eelings of dread and uneasiness respect- 
ng their unfortunate expedition to the 
‘Hermitage,’ and there was a grave 
ook upon their faces as the narrative con- 
‘luded. 

“You see,” said Diggory, as he brought 
tis story to a close, “the thing was this: he 
vasn’t quite sure whether I knew anything 
r not, but he said that to frighten me in 
ase I did.” 

“T don’t see that we can do anything,” 
egan Mugford uneasily. ‘You say they 
ren’t going to kick up any other row just 
et, and it would be an awful thing if Noaks 
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found it out, and sent my knife to the 
police.” 

“No, I don’t see very well what I can do,” 
answered Diggory. ‘ Somehow it seems 
rather mean to hide away and then go and 
tell what you've overheard. I think it’s best 
to leave it, and keep a sharp look-out and see 
what happens next.” 

“Fancy Fletcher inventing that cipher,” 
said Jack Vance, “and being mixed up with 
that lot. He is a double-faced beast ; it was 
just like him making that underhanied 
attack on the football team.” 

“Yes,” added Mugford ; “and fancy Gull 

(To be couttinued.) 


ROUGH-AND-READY CHUMS; 


Groza. do you feel pain?” Bertie asked, 
4 and the boy answered, “The Good 
dirit no torture flesh when He make brave. 
‘qua feel nothing—only happy that Eagle 
sather no—.”” 
‘« Eagle Feather is here !’ said a voice, and 
e Chief himself came into the circle. 
Vhite men, stand back and let the father 
dk on his young brave.” 
All drew away except Bertie, who still held 
qua in his arms, and as the Chief stooped 
wn to look in his son’s face, Caryll said : 
ty, look at him—he has given his life for 
1—the most heroic brave of you all—my 
y Sequa.” 
‘ Oh,” Sequa said, with a rising fear dis- 
bing the calm of approaching death, “ will 
‘rre accept Sequa’s life, and let Eagle 
ather go free? ” 
+ Eagle Feather is not deserving of death,” 
d one of the Indians present at this june- 
e. “The Fleet-foot ran tro fast ; he said 
thing that is not. Two young braves 
‘e with Eagle Feather on the prairie, and 
' from afar the white man’s tepee burning. 
2 young braves have gone to tell this to 
soldiers.” 
ierre groaned aloud, saying: “ God forgive 
!?? but no one paid heed to him. All 
rest was centred on the boy, who lay 
ling in his friend’s face, and murmuring : 
«qua happy. Good Spirit love Sequa, and 
ive him if he do wrong.” 
ertie's tears were falling by that time, for 
:new that there was no hope of saving his 
égé; but he strove to speak cheerful 
1s to him, and then he asked: 
Is there anything I can do for you, Sequa, 
or when you have gone to the Good 
it and His Son, Whose noble example 
have tried so well to follow, and Whose 
is with you now? Tell me, can I do 
hing?” 
Comfort Eagle Feather, and—tell Sequa’s 
le—Sequa no coward.” 
:rtie could not answer, for before his 
1 there rose the other scene in this short 
when Sequa lay on the ground and cried 
od in his extremity. But Eagle Feather 
also heard what his son said, and, stand- 
to his full height, while his features 
ed with emotion, which he struggled 
to hide, he said in a loud tone which 
L be heard by all around him: 
ted men, behold the son of Eagle Feather 
2 you mocked and branded as a coward. 
heart is bold; he has the soul of a 
or. Pierre shoot straight and never 
He go out to hunt a chief as he would 
yote, with gun and evil words. The 
-foot go fast—but Seqna go faster and 
to his father’s wigwam. He tell the 
hide while Sequa wear the Chicl’s 
and feathers, and cast a veil over 
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being in both those rows, and making everyone 
believe he wasn’t! They must be a deep lot.” 

“So they are,’ answered Diggory com- 
placently. ‘But they aren’t a match for 
the Triple Alliance.” 

“I say, what made Noaks cearch your 
pockets?" asked Jack, as the three friends 
prepared to break up their confab. 

“Oh, for a long time I couldn’t imagine, 
and then all of a sudden I thought why it 
was. Don’t you see, he wanted to find if I 
had any more fusees. My stars! I was glad 
‘ Rats’ had only given me one, instead of the 
box!” 
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By ARGYLL AND JESSIE SaxBy. 


CHAPTER XX.—SEQUA THE BRAVE. 


Pierre’s eyes. Engle Feather not think that 
Pierre will shoot ; but Sequa know he will, 
yet say no word to the Chief ——”’ Hestopped. 
He cuuld add no more, but he stooped, and, 
wrapping the ermine robe around the inert 
form which lay on it, he raised his son to his 
bosom, and, fronting them all, again cried 
out: : 

“Sequa give life for his father. Sequa no 
coward—Sequa a brave!” 

The boy raised his languid head one 
moment, glanced round on the assembly 
with a faint, yet tranquil smile, and then 
he met Bertie’s eyes, on which his own rested 
till his head fell back on the Chief's shoulder. 

“The poor lad’s gone,” said Sam, in a 
broken voice, and at these words Eagle 
Feather turned the still face to look at it, and 
knew that his son was no more. 

All the stoical self-control upon which the 
Indians pride themselves bade Eagle Feather 
restrain every sign of emotion, and, still 
bearing the lifeless form in his arms, he 
walked slowly towards his wigwam. 

The others followed at a short distance, 

ertie quite broken with grief, and Sam and 
the scout hirdly less affected. Pierre was 
filled with remorse, and the Texan with a 
host of agitating thoughts. 

“TI guess,” said Sam to the scout, ‘I’ve 
been uncommon hard on them Reds. There 
was I, talking and thinking all those years of 
my Joe’s death, breathing fire and slaughter 
atall Indians, and telling how the kid was so 
noble and brave, and gave his life for me. 
You know all about that, Pierre. And now, 
after slanging these poor varmints all the 
tim, paying them out all I could, here comes 
a young frightened boy of them and does just 
what Joe did—just as brave and Christian a 
Jad as Joe—and he only a redskin.” 

“Td freely give my life this minute to 
have that cartridge back in my rifle,” said 
Pierre. 

By that time Eagle Feather had gone into 
his tepee with the body of his son, and all 
felt that they ought not to follow. 

“What shall we do now, boss?” Sam 
asked. ‘Shall I bring up the horses and 
finish this unfortunate expedition by riding 
home again? Wish we'd never come out.” 

“Twill wait to see my boy laid to rest,” 
answered Bertie. 

At that moment their attention was drawn 
to a party of horsemen riding rapidly towards 
the camp, and in a short time Rodgers and 
Jim, with the police-sergeant and the two 
Indians, joined the group. 

“What has happened? Is the Chief 
killed?” cried Rodgers, seeing by the looks 
of the assembly that something serious had 
taken place. 

“agle Feather is not hurt,” said the 
scout, “ but I’ve done worse than kill him.” 


OR, TALES OF A WESTERN RANCH. 


Then in a few words he told what had hap- 
pened. 

Meanwhile, Jim had left his horse and gone 
to Caryll, sure by his expression that some- 
thing must have moved him deeply; and 
when the story of Sequa’s death was told 
Jim said no word, but put out his hand, which 
Bertie grasped, whispering as he did so, 
« Thank God I've got you, Jim.” 

“You have heard, Pierre, that Eagle 
Feather had no part in that business at my 
tanch ?”’ said Rodgers. 

“So the Indians tell us,” answered the 
scout. 

“It is true, and I have unmistakable evi- 
dence, as Sergeant Colston will tell you.” 

“Yes,” said the man to whom Rodgers 
referred. ‘“ When these young Indians came 
in to tell us that they and the Chief were to- 
gether and witnessed the fire from a distance, 
I did not consider their word enough, so Mr. 
Rodgers and I agreed we would take them 
with us and follow you to the Caryll ranch 
first, where we expected to hear which way 
you had gone. After that we went to Mr. 
Rodgers’ place to see what evidence we could 
find of how the fire originated. 

“The man Ross was a drinking man, and 
Mr. Rodgers says he had been to the town 
and got liquor there, and hid it in his lean-to. 
There is no doubt that he burned Kearns’ 
shakabout himself, and we thought he 
might have done the same by his benefactor’s 
house. 

“ Well, we found the metal stand of a large 
paraffin lamp in the grip of a corpse—or 
rather the charred bones—and these remains 
are lying where his bed was; there is a 
broken spirit jar in the same place. The 
thing is as plain as can be.” 

“It is plain, and I have done a great 
wrong,” replied the scout. 

“There is another matter that has been 
explained,” Rodgers resumed. ‘“ The young 
Indians told me that a party of their tribe 
had fallen in with my horses and annexed 
them that time when we went out tracking. 
Eagle Feather met the party and insisted 
that they should leave the horses with him 
to restore to the owner, who would soon bo 
out in search of them. So I had wronged 
the Chief all along.” Here the speaker paused 
and drew a long breath. 

“Say, boss,” said Sam, “I guess you'll 
be called to doctor up Rodgers soon— 
there he goes!” and Sam sprang forward to 
assist Rodgers to the ground as he reeled in 
his saddle. 

“Tm done out, and that’s a truth,” said 
the rancher. ‘I’ve lost a lot of blood. Can 
you get me a drink? and I'll rest a bit.” 

He lay down on the grass, and an Indian 
brought him a draught of cold tea, while 
Sam—hoping todivert Bertie’s thoughts and 
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get him home—said, “ Really, boss, we need 
a doctor. You must take Rodgers in hand 
and let us get him home while he is able to 
move ; the poor chap has no roof of his own 
to cover his head, you know.” 

Caryll roused himself at these words, and 
gave his attention to his friend. 

“Sam is right,” he said. ‘ You will be in 
a fever before long if you are not in a com- 
fortable bed with something from my medi- 
cine cupboard before night. Give the one hour 
more, and after that we will go home—for 
of course my home must be yours, Rodgers.” 

Without waiting for an answer, Caryll then 
walked to the wigwam, and, softly lifting the 
doorway covering, passed in, 

Sequa was lying as before—wrapped in his 
father’s robe—his face still wearing its dying 
amile and looking beautiful, happy, restful. 
Eagle I'cather sat by the body gazing at it, 
and did not remove his eyes when Bertie 
came in. 

“Chief,” said the young man softly, “I 
loved your son, and he loved me. I desire 
to be present when he is laid in the grave. 
My friend, who dealt hardly by you and who 
was severely wounded by you, is here needing 
rest and care for his wounds; I would take 
him home, but that I cannot go while my 
boy Sequa lies there. 

“T would not say one hard word at such a 
moment as this. I would only say to you 
that Sequa had learned to love the God of my 
people, and to return good for evil. He could 
not bear the savage torture, but he could rive 
his life for you. He returned good for evil, 
because the Good Spirit taught him that that 
is best. I know, Chief, that you love your 
son now, and will please his happy spirit — 
which is with God—by showing that you too 
can learn the Christian creed. Let me go in 
a short time with the man who judged you 
wrongly, that I may ease his pain.” 

“You may go,” replied Eagle Feather, 
not grasping Caryll’s meaning; and he 
repeated : 

“T cannot go while Sequa lies there. I 
must see him buried as we Christians bury 
our dead. He was a Christian, and would 
have it so.” 
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© As you will,’ the Chief replied. 

“May I tell the young men to dig his 
grave near the spot where he gave his young 
life for you?” 

The father bowed his head in assent, and 
Caryll went out to give his instructions, 
which the White men instantly set about 
carrying out, and Bertie returned to the 
wigwam. 

Laying his hand on the Chief’s shoulder, 
he said: “ Sequa bade me comfort you, but I 
have no comforting words to say. May the 
Good Spirit he loved and followed comfort 
you, and lead you to your son. Come now, 
Chief, let us carry him to his rest.” 

They took the body up in the robe, and 
slowly passed out of the tent. With bowed 
heads they walked, followed by all the 
Indians, to the spot where a grave was by 
that time ready, and there Eagle Feather and 
Caryll gently laid the boy. 

As the father drew a corner of the ermine 
mantle across Sequa’s still face to cover it 
for ever, Caryll said solemnly: “Into the 
kecping of God we give our dead in sure and 
certain hope.” 

The brief, solemn duty was ended, and the 
White men rode away in silence. 

When they had left the Indian camp some 
miles, the sergeant, with Dierre, went off in 
amore direct route to the fort, leaving the 
others to go on to Caryll’s ranch. And 
there, in attending to Rodgers, and receiving 
the devoted attention and sympathy of Jim, 
Bertie forgot part of his sorrow. But it 
was some days before he could bear to talk 
of all that had happened. 

During the days of convalescence, Rodgers 
—always frank and confidential with Bertie 
from the first—told him how it happened 
that he was from home when Ross came by 
his tragic end. 

“The poor rascal,” Rodgers said, “ could 
not live without drink, and more than once I 
found that he had brought some from town, 
and hid it in his lean-to. It was smuggled 
of course, and I threatened to inform on himif 
it was repeated, but my threats had only the 
effect of making hin more wary in hiding the 
liquor. 


“Then, Caryll, one night when I wasveryé. 
pressed he came back from town. ai 5 
how I felt, brought in some whi i 
begged me to have a little. I was seized +: 
a sudden, awful temptation, and vo 
nearly lost myself. But I fought with u- 
enemy, whistling ‘ Annie Laurie’ all the tic 
—and that brought me round. I rushedas.: 
from the house, called Bess, and jumped « 
her back without saddle or bridle, and ti 
my only ambition was to get away—u 
away—and off I went in a mad flight over: 
prairie. I fancy Chum thought someth: 
was up, for he followed me. 

“T rode far and fast till I reached a yx; 
grove, and there I got off and lay down : 
the grass for a long time. 

“T felt exhausted, Caryll, but I had + 
through God. After a time I got on: 
broncho again, who had waited patiently 
me, and turned for home, armed and si: 
in heart, but perplexed how to deal : 
Ross. It was when returning that I: 
Eagle Feather, and you know the rest.” 

“T can quite understand how you felt 
man,” said Bertie. ‘“ But I do not wn 
you feel depressed and troubled li 
alone like that—for Ross, of course, ws: 
company for you. However, that’s all - 
with now. We're going to add an+ 
*chum’ to the Caryll Ranch, and that c.. 
will be you.” 

The generous scheme was afterv 
adopted, and the new partner prove: | 
distinct success to all concerned. 

Sam never told anyone of the weed te! 
found in Sequa’s pocket. After ex: 
it, and then casting it away, he remark=i 
himself: 

“JT did that poor Redskin a mighty 
injustice, and I guess the best war I~ 
make it all right is to let the boss bebe: 
he truly does, that Sequa had no hsp 
Dandy’s sickness. If that was the wor: 
poor coon ever did, I wish I had as lit. 
answer for. Yes, I guess the bess n- 
hear any more about that ere job, and. - 
you forget it.” 


(THE END.) 


Wwe I was at school we boys, like 
most schoolboys, were very fond 

of telling stories, and in this way I 
heard some that were very curious. 

One of these was told by my favourite 
chum, “dear old Stenhouse,” as we all called 


him, not because he was the oldest amongst 
us, but because he was the most kindly, 
true-hearted, and sympathetic of the whole 
lot; open as daylight, with a breezy demon- 
strative cheerfulness that everybody pro- 
nounced delightful. 


He came from Paisley, in Scotlan!.- 
his mother and father occupied 4°, 
picturesque old house in the ancient ! 
the town, which stood on the ba:i- 


the Clyde. The story in question © 
his grandfather used to tell, and 1 sha 
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forget the Christmas Eve on 
which I saw that dear old gen- 
tleman, then in his eighty-ninth 
year, sitting by a great wood 
fire, surrounded by sons and 
daughters, as they were by their 
grandsons and granddaughters, 
as well as their sons and 
daughters, making a goodly 
company of not less than sixty- 
five, all told. 

Not far from where Sten- 
house lived was a very old 
tavern called the Saracen’s 
Head. It was kept by a man 
named Campbell, a general 
favourite with all his custo- 
mers, and one who frequently 
visited the Stenhouses — the 
two families having been on 
friendly terms, generation after 
generation, for more than a 
century and a-half. Whenever 
Campbell and the Stenhouse 
grandfather met, their huge 
delight was in telling the stories 
of their young days and com- 
panions, and many a chuckle 
and laugh they had over the 
soldier-goose story which, as 
I have said, I first heard at 
school, and which I am now 
going to tell my fellow sub- 
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scribers to the “B.0.P.” It’s a perfectly 
true story, as you will find if you refer 
back to some of the old Paisley news- 
papers. 

In the early part of the present century, 
about 1819, there was an old goose belonging 
to the Saracen’s Head. At that time the 
town was full of soldiers, and a regiment made 
that roomy old tavein, with its great inn-yard, 
outer galleries and outbuildings, its head- 
quarters, and wherever the soldiers were, 
there was the goose. It marched out when 
the drum beat, answered the bugle-calls, and 
would afterwards be seen upon guard with one 
of the sentinels, pacing the measured round 
justas he did, andinevery way carefully noting 
and most comically imitating, so far as a bird 
could, all his actions and motions, and doing 
all these things with laudable punctuality 
and careful precision. If when off duty it 
took its walks abroad, and chanced to meet 
any soldier in uniform, to him it at once 
attached itself, and followed like his shadow. 
Even a soldier’s musket had a charm for 
Mr. Goose, and for lack of any living repre- 
sentative of the army he would station him- 
self by this. 

His famespread far and wide, and hundreds 
of people used to come into the town to see 
the soldier-goose, on or off duty. 

Some years after, when it seemed to 
have forgotten the military, the presence of a 
recruiting sergeant awakened its old habits, 
and it invariably attached itself to him, and 
him alone. Horse or foot, volunteers or 
regulars, they were all patronised by his 
martial gooseship. 

Once or twice an officer coming to the town, 
on a visit to one of its most distinguished 
inhabitants, was perfectly bewildered and 
astounded by thespecial and persistent atten- 
tion he received from this curious bird, which 
would watch for his re-appearance after 
following him from one house to another. 
His only chance of escape would be by 
appearing in private dress, in which case 
the goose did not deign to give him the 
slightest notice. His admiration and regard 
were for the royal uniform, and he cared 
nothing for the wearer. 

When the billets of soldiers marching 
into the town were distributed at the Cham- 
berlain’s office, Goosey would be waiting 
with the rest, patiently waddling to and fro 
with an air of unmistakable confidence and 
importance. 

At last, lame and almost blind, with its drum- 
sticks overgrown with knotty excrescences 
and with some of its toes missing, it gradually 
passed away, and the Paisley Advertiser duly 
recorded its death with all due solemnity and 
regret on the twenty-eighth of August in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. 
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of my story is a picturesquo spot in the wild 
jungles of India, only a few hundred yards 
from a small hamlet made up of rude grass- 
thatched and smoke-dried huts. 

The Patel, or headman, of this out-of-the- 
way place had fallen in with me at another 
end a larger village, where I had been on the 
Icok-out for big game for three days in 
vein. He invited me to come across the 
hills to his village, seven miles away, to help 
him in destroying a large tiger, the terror of 
the whole district, and said to have killed 
eight of the villagers’ cattle in one week. 
I knew that this tiger must have made his 
presence most obnoxious before the native 
would have, unsolicited and of his own 
free will, invited a white man to come and 
locate himself near to his village. It may be 
imagined with what readiness I accepted the 
Patel’s invitation, and I was astride of my 
“tat" (pony) and off, almost before the 
coolies required to carry my little tent and 
belongings —for there were no roads—could 
be got together. 

I crossed the hills with some difficulty, 
having at one moment to hang on to the 
mane of the pony, for fear of slipping over 
his tail while climbing a steep hillside: at 
another, to dismount altogether to save my- 
self from foundering, pony and all, in a deep 
morass in one of the hollows. 

It was nearly sunset when the coolies 
reached the hamlet, quite fagged out. I, 
too, felt tired ; so, as sooa as the tent was 
pitched and the kettle boiled, I had a cup 
of tea and a bite of something, and turned in. 

1 slept the sleep which only fresh air and 
8 wearied but healthy frame can give, and 
was up early the next morning. 

My first inquiry was for the Patel; and, 
as soon as he appeared, I questioned him 
closely about the tiger. 

“ Where and when was he last seen?” I 
asked. 

“ His tracks were seen, Sahib, only yester- 
day afternoon, in the jungle, not far from 
the village.” 

On hearing this, I was for setting to work 
at once to look up the brute, but the Patel 
restrained my impatience, and said, “ Wait a 
bit, Sahib. I have sent off the trackers into 
the jungle to mark him down, and will in- 
form you how matters stand the instant they 
return.” I was obliged to be satisfied with 
this. 

“Would the Sahib like to see one of the 
bullocks which that ‘ Shaitan ka béta’ (Son 
of the devil) has mauled?” my visitor 
asked. On my replying that I should, the 
Patel led me away to an open space not far 
off, and pointed to a bullock limping pain- 
fully along, with a half-healed wound in his 
shoulder. 
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“Look, Sahib,” said my guide, “ that’s the 
work of the vile wretch. May all his rela- 
tives die dishonoured deaths, the monster!” 

And then followed a string of invectives, 
in idiomatic Mahrattee. 

“But you will kill 
Sahib?” said the Patel. 

I promised that if he would only bring 
“the monster’? within reach of my rifle I 
would endeavour to carry out his wishes. 

‘The day was drawing to a close before the 
trackers returned. They reported having 
seen a tiger's footprints— pugs” as they 
ure called in sporting parlance—which wera 
exceptionally large; but they had not seen 
anything of the animal himself. This was 
not particularly encouraging, except that 
the tracks, which they had seen in the soft 
mud on the river bank, indicated that the 
impressions were comparatively recent. 
Judging from appearances, the villagers were 
evidently of opinion that the marks were 
those of the very animal that had played 
such havoc with their herds. They had an 
idea that the cunning beast was in the habit 
of changing his quarters almost daily, so 
that it was well-nigh a matter of impossi- 
bility tocorrectly mark him down. The fact 
was, the tiger had been so successful in his 
raids that the poor natives trembled at the 
very mention of his name. They firmly be- 
lieved that this terrible animal had been sent 
by their “ deo ” (god) as a scourge to punish 
them for their sins, and many of them seemed 
to look upon any attempt to rid thomselves 
of his presence, by active resistance, in the 
light almost of an act of profanity. 

In their superstitious terror they would 
have much preferred a policy of concilia- 
tion, and they would, no doubt, if they had 
had their own sweet will, have preferred to 
offer the white man to the tiger, and not the 
tiger to the man. A simple enough solution, 
no doubt; but, as I decidedly objected to 
this order of sacrifice, I did my best to allay 
their fears. In this course I had an able ally 
in my friend the Patel, who was not imbued 
with the fears of his more timorous followers, 
and, as time was precious, I resolved to 
personally conduct an attack on the enemy’s 
stronghold the following day. 

That night, as I lay awake in my tent 
listening to the peculiar wild sounds of the 
jungle, I suddenly heard, to my astonish- 
ment, the deep roar of a tiger in the woods 
near at hand. There was no mistaking the 
sound—it was easily to be distinguished above 
all others. I had not the least feeling of 
alarm, as I knew that the tiger would not 
seek me out; on the contrary,I felt quite an 
elation of spirits at this positive assurance 
that the animal I was so anxious about had 
not left the district. With perhaps par- 
donable exultation I said to myself, ‘ All 
right, my fine fellow, roar away! We'll 
settle accounts to-morrow, I hope”’—and 
then I turned over and went to sleep. 

I was up betimes in the morning, and had 
a long consultation with the Patel, whom I 
directed to collect as many beaters as he 
could possibly get from the neighbouring 
villages without delay. This I knew would 
take a couple of hours, if not more, and in 
the meantime I occupied myself in looking 
up my weapons and having breakfast. At 
last all was ready. I mounted my “tat,” 
and, in company with the Patel, proceeded 
to interview the headmen of the other 
villages, who, with their followers, to the 
number of seventy or eighty, were waiting 
my arrival in an open space near the camp. 

They formed a rather motley crew, but all 


him, won’t you, 


appeared in high spirits at the promise of os 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A TIGER. 


good wages, and the fuither prospect of an 
additional reward in case of success. 

We had some distance to go before the 
first cover could be reached, and, to beguil: 
the time, I had a chat with the Patel. I 
told Lim to inform his mates that | had 
heard the tiger the previous night. 

“Ah, Sahib, we hear him too,” one said, 
“when he’s prowling about at night; but Le 
makes off during the day to more distant 
jungles where the herds are sent to graze.” 

“Yea,” chimed in the Patel, “the ‘bui- 
zit’ (low-born) was hungry last night, no 
doubt, and is still fasting ; but we'll giveLin 
bullets to eat to-day; his time has come a 
last, and his ‘ kismet’ (fate) overtaken him.’ 
All now seemed in better spirits, and mary 
even in great glee at the near prospect ct 
bringing their enemy to bay. 

After passing through some lovely bits of 
scenery along the hill-sides, we skirtedacc.p 
ravine and then dropped down into a wooled 
hollow. At last we came to the edge of s 
large ‘raee ’ (grove). Here I dismounted ani 
looked carefully to my weapons. I saw that 
my long hunting-knife hung handy to inj 
side, and then took my place behind the 
guide, who was to lead us in Indian tie 
through the intricate mazes of the forest. 

We moved off in silence, and had not gone 
far when the guide stopped and pointed with 
his stick to some marks by the side of the 
narrow track, where the half-dried grass hsl 
been torn up. “Scratchings of the tiger.” 
the man whispered in my ear. 

At the end of half an hour we came tom 
open glade, where a lot of cattle were grazing. 
Here a halt was called, and consultation held 
in low tones as to the jungle in which ve 
should first commence operations. 

At the bottom of the clearing there was 3 
small stream, where the cattle were x- 
customed to drink, and in the mud, which 
had been churned up by their hoofs, the guide 
discovered one or two “ pugs” of the te! 
and called my attention tothem. There #2: 
no mistaking those thumb-shaped and kncbty 
indentations. “ Sahib, taza marg, thor w 
(Fresh tracks, a large tiger!) he said 30 
Mahrattee. I saw by the marks that the 
man was right. A short distance off stood 
small clump of trees. On the rough bark of 
one the guide pointed out some mr 
seratchings. They somewhat resemble! 
the prickings of the spike of an Alpix 
stock. 

“Wag nuk mara, Sahib” (The tiger bas 
struck his claw there), my attendant remarked. 
The marks were a good way up the tree, ar! 
I pictured to myself the beast standing 
his hind legs and sharpening his claws in t 
same manner as & cat would do against s 
fruit tree in one’s garden. 

All chattering on the part of the beates 
‘was now suspended, and I saw by the seriot? 
expression of their features that they felt thes 
were on the verge of the enemy's ternor 
The guide, who knew the district well. lel 
me to the post which I was to occups. | 
was in the hollow at the end of a large p«< 
of wooded jungle, running between t¥ 
sloping hills along which the drive was tot 
made. I was perched in a tree, and, at 4 
given signal, the beat commenced, with th 
Joudest din and racket the army of beat 
could make. The uproar was increased 
the aid of drums, horns, clappers, and ft 
works. This tremendous noise the driver 
felt to be absolutely necessary for their safe 
as a tiger will never attack a yelling m 
men; though a cunning old hand will sox: 
times endeavour to steal back through 
opening in the line, should he get the ch==-> 


Ivall, however, came to nothing, except for 
the appearance of a couple of sambur, 
followed by a fussy old boar, who grunted out 
his annoyance at being disturbed so un- 
ceremoniously. 

Though sorely tempted to take a shot, I 
felt compelled to let all go scot free, for fear 
of disturbing the monarch of the jungle, who 
was perhaps at that moment hiding in one of 
the covers near at hand. 

The beaters emerged from the tangled 
orushwood with the Patel at their head. I 
‘old him what I had seen. 

“Ah, Sahib,” he said, “you were quite 
‘ight not to fire ; but where can that son of 
lishonoured parents have got'to? May his 
rave be defiled! We'll have him yet, 
hough,” he continued, addressing his fol- 
owers, “so come along, there are several other 
ikely jungles ahead.” 

We beat a second, and a third patch, with 
he same result. The time was wearing on, 
nd the Patel became uneasy. His language 
ven before me was not of the choicest; what 
t was before his fellows can be better 
magined than described. 

After a rest, we tried another large tract of 
angle, but still with the same want of success. 

As time went on the Patel became quite 
restfallen, and, in a melancholy voice, 
dmitted at last that he was fairly nonplussed. 

asked him if there were no other covers 
ear at hand worth trying. He shook his 
ead. ‘No, Sahib,” was the answer, “ only 
nall patches, where a deer or a hog may be 
vund, but not spacious enough for a tiger.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am not going home 
npty-handed, so let's try one of the most 
somising patches.” The beaters, who had 
irown themselves down quite tired out, and 
ankful that their day’s work was nearly 
rer, roused up once more. Off we starte:l 
‘ain, but took matters more easily and 
isurely, as I saw the men were getting 
gged» I was vexed and annoyed at our 
int of success. I took my station at a 
rner of a pretty likely bit of jungle, which 
ded in a fairly opea piece of ground, inte- 
ersed with bushes and clumpsof dry grass, 
th here and there a few large trees. My 
n-man stood close by, holding my spare” 
n. I did not think it necessary to get 
hind atree, as I expected to see nothing 
ore than a stray deer or a dirty old pig. 
e beat proceeded, but nothing appeared. 


‘ot tired of my constrained position, with, 


ieavy rifle held at the hip. So I rested 
» butt on the ground, and stood half“ at 
ie.” 
! was suddenly brought back tu my senses 
h a start, for on raising my eyes, which in 
state of apathetic indifference had been 
+d on the ground, I saw leisurely striding 
ng, not more than filty paces off, the 
gest tiger I had ever set eyes upon! The 
ters could not have been more than a 
idred yards behind him, but he never 
ckened his pace, notwithstanding all the 
Evidently the beast did not see me, his 
»ntion being directed to the noise made by 
yelling crowd behind him. 

‘was in a difficult position, and did not 
w what todo. Not from any particular 
se of danger; my nerves were steady 
ugh, after the bound my heart had given 
he first sight of this magnificent, but 
gerous, animal. But I knew that the 
t movement on my part would attract his 
mtion, and cause him to bolt back into 
jungle, or else to spring on me before I 

time to bring my rifle to the shoulder. 
v I regretted my folly in not having 
ened myself behind a trec, instead of 
iding out in the open, a conspicuous 
ct for any eye to notice. As gently as 
sible I endeavoured to raise my rifle 
1 tle ground, but the slight rustle of 
.ered leaves, on which the butt rested, 
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was sufficient to give an alarm amidst the 
quiet solitude of the jungle. 

In an instant the tiger’s head was turned ; 
he gave a single glance in my direction, and, 
before I could get the rifle to my shoulder, 
he was gone. How such an apparently slow 
moving beast could have vanished so sud- 
denly was amarvel andumystery. My gun- 
man had not seen the animal, so when I 
went up to him and whispered “ The tiger,” 
he placed my No. 10 smooth-bore against 
the trec, and, with his bare feet, was up the 
trunk and astride one of the branches in less 
time than it takes to tell it. 

“ What's to be done now?” I thought. I 
had scarcely asked myself the question when 
I heard a shot, evidently fired from the out- 
skirts of the jungle. 

This was very provoking, as I had given 
strict orders that none of the natives were to 
carry firearms, the primitive matchlocks used 
by them being calculated to do more injury 
to the holder thsn to the object fired at. [ 
felt in a very awkward position. If the shot 
Thad just heard had wounded the tiger, the 
chances were that he would come bounding 
back, maldened with rage; and, although to 
shoot at an animal as he unsuspectingly 
moves slowly along before you is a tolerably 
easy matter, to meet the same beast, savage 
and wounded, in the act of rushing forth 
from the cover of the jungle—a confused 
mass, all teeth and claws —is quite a different 
thing. In my perplexity I cast about fora 
bit of cover, not knowing from what quarter 
I might be attacked. It was useless to 
attempt to climb a tree in my boots without 
assistance. 

As I moved thus uneasily about, I heard a 
faint voice from the tree above me: “ Don’t 
be alarmed, Sahib, all will come right.” It 
was the voice of my faithful gunner, snugly 
seated on one of the branches above me. 

The bit of humour in the situation did nut 
escape me, even at that critical moment, and 
IT really think that the gun-man’s cool hint 
served to steady me. I had clean forgotten 
his existence. I waited for another couple 
of minutes, but there was no further sign of 
the tiger, and I accordingly made direct for 
the spot where the shot had been fired. 

I found the culprit, one of the flankers as 
I gucssed, still sitting up the tree where he 
had been posted, clutching his matchlock. 
There was no necessity to find fault, for when 
the Pstel came up he made it rather warm 
for the fellow. He (the culprit), however, 
persisted in saying that he was sure that he 
had hit the tiger. The Patel laughed in 
derision at his statement, and asked him 
what his gun was loaded with. “Bits of 
lead,” he said, at which there was another 
laugh. 

“What direction did the beast take?” 
inquired the Patel. 

“Straight past that tree,” was the reply, 
as he pointed in the direction of some thick 
brushwood. 

We prepared to follow in the track indi- 
cated. But I soon saw that the beaters were 
getting careless and demoralised. It was 
getting on in the afternoon, and we were & 
long distance from home, soI thought that 
perhaps it would be better to postpone further 
operations till the morrow. Just as I was 
about to give the order to halt, I was 
startled by a loud cry of “The tiger! the 
tiger!” 

I don’t know who uttered the ery, but in 
a moment I found myself standing alone. 
All the natives, to a man, including even the 
Patel, were off like a shot, and were quickly 
climbing the surrounding trees like a lot of 
startled squirrels. My gun-man was, of 
course, one of the first to bolt, and, in his 
fright, carried my spare gun withhim. A 
hasty glance around, and my heart stood 
still, For there, crouched under a bush, not 
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twenty yards to my left front, was the huge 
tiger I had previously seen. His head rested 
on his fore-paws, and his gleaming savage eycs 
looked straight into mine. I knew he was 
preparing to spring. There was no time to 
lose, no time to think. Instinctively I raised 
my rifle without other aim than to point 
the muzzle straight between the two flashing 
orbs. Crack went the riffle. I quickly 
stooped under the smoke to see the etfect of 
the shot, with my finger on the trigger of the 
second barrel, in expectation of the animal’s 
spring. It was all done in an instant. The 
sudden emergency did not admit of a moment's 
hesitation, so that I could hardly realise 
that the bullet which was to decide my fate 
had actually sped. But, to my joyful sur- 
prise, there was no movement on the part of 
the mighty beast. He lay quite still before me. 
The eyes were not even closed, but a gradual 
collapse of the stiffened attitude of the whole 
body told me that the bullet had gone home 
and done its work. The natives stopped 
their jabber, and gazed as if spellbound. 

Suddenly, one cried out from the trcos, 
“Phir Maro! Phir Maro, Sahib!’? (Shoot 
again!) He had seen that which I also had 
noticed, a slight quivering of the tail, but I 
knew it was only a sign of the animal's death 
throcs. I waited for a minute or two, with 
my finger on the trigger, and then all was 
still. The natives were at last convinced that 
the tiger was dead, and one by one they 
began to descend from their perches. [ 
called out to the beaters to pelt the animal with 
stones, as a precaution, while I still stocd on 
guard with my second barrel ready. One of 
the men, bolder than the rest, got round to 
the rear, and, seizing the tiger’s tail, shook it 
in triumph. 

That seemed to he the signal for a general 
outburst on the part of all concerned. As I 
walked over and surveyed the huge propor- 
tions of my late adversary more closely, I 
felt thankful for my marvellous escape. 
Another instant’s delay, when he was in the 
act of springing, and the beast would have 
been upon me. The Patel, who had just 
arrived, gave vent to his feelings in a wild 
song of victory: ‘Ah, robber of flocks, and 
devourer of cattle, so you have met your cnd 
at last!’ he chanted. “Vile son of evil, 
this is the end of your villainouscareer. I'll 
singe your whiskers for you!’ He was 
about to carry out this threat when I inter- 
posed, and saved the king of the jungles this 
last indignity. 

On examining the body closely, I found the 
only wound was a hole near the right eye, 
where the bullet had entered the brain, and 
caused the animal’s instant death. There 
was, however, a cut on the foot, which bled 
slightly, caused, no doubt, by one of the slugs 
from the native’s gun. The stinging pain 
had probably compellel the huge beast to 
crouch down and lick the wound, which 
action had delayed his retreat until we came 
up. 
Phe excitement being over, the noisy 
exultation of the crowd was rather distaste- 
ful, as I wished to be quiet, and accordingly 
I gave directions for our immediate return. 
The natives cut a long pole, and having tied 
the feet together, they thrust the stout 
bamboo between the tiger's legs, and in this 
position transported him to the village, 
shouting and gesticulating as they went. 

An additional wage, on arrival, to each of 
my seventy heroes, and a handsome present 
in rupees to the Patel, did not lessen their 
mirth, you may be sure. The whole village 
was cn féte that evening. I made a further 
gift to my followers of a kid wherewith to 
make merry. As I sank to rest that night, 
thoroughly weary, instead of the roar of the 
tiger fora lullaby I heard the welcome sound 
of feasting and revelry, which showed that 
the poor fe!lows-were satisficd and happy. 
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ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 
THE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S DIAMOND REIGN. 
By Daniet F. Howorty, F.8.A. Scot., 


Author of “ Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” ete., etc. 


PART IV, 


ixp1A—continued. 


T= design for these coins was supplied by Mr. L. C. Wyon, the 

chief engraver to the Mint in London, but the coins themselves 
were struck at the Mint in Calcutta, where all the regal and imperial 
copper coins for India, as well as some of the other copper coins 


Fiu. 19.—HALP ANNA, copper. (Quarter Anna, Half Pice, and One-twelfth Anna, 
similar.) 


Obv, Bust of the Queen-Empress as fig. 18, VICTORIA EMPRESS. 
Rev, As fig. 18, excepting date. 


still to be noticed, are produced. There is no coin called an Anna— 
it is the name of a coin of account, the sixteenth part of a rupee. 
The anna is divided into four pice, and the pice into three pies; but 


Fic. 20.—QuARTER ANNA or Pick, copper. (Half Pice and One-twelfth Anna, 
similar.) 


Obe. As fig. 19. 
Reo. As fig. 19. }| ANNA | DHAR STATE | INDIA | 1887 


the legend on the pice is “Quarter Anna,” and on the pie “ith 
The English language alone is used on these coins—a use 
which contrasts with that of about a century ago, when three and 


Anna.” 


Fig. 21.—QUARTER ANNA or Pick, copper. (One-twelfth Anna, similar.) 


Obp. As fig. 19, 
Rev, As fig.19. } | ANNA | DEWAS STATR.S.B. | INDIA | 1833 


sometimes four languages spoken in various parts of India were 
used to indicate the valuc. The sizes, however, are sufficiently 


distinctive for natives of any of the Indian peonles to avoid error. 


& « i 
: 


Fig. 32.—QUARTER ANNA or PICE, copper. (Hulf Pice, similar} 


Obr. As fig. 19. 
Rev, As fig. 19. }| ANNA | DEWAS BTATE. J.B. | INDIA | 1888 


On January 1, 1877, Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of 
India, and the coins at once were used to convey the new title taw 


and wide throughout the Indian Empire. 


States have adopted the design of the Imperial money with adi 
reverse, as shown above. 
is legal tender throughout India, being exactly the same in si:- 
weight, etc., as the Imperial currency. The only remark to be m- 
further about the above is that the little State of Dewas has a dup 

cate governing house; 8.B. and J.B. stand for Senior Brauch «. 
Junior Branch. 


By arrangement with the Indian Government some of the 


This money, which is struck at Caleu 


Ls Souassio ws 


Fig. 23.—QUARTER ANNA or Pics, copper. (Half Pice, similar.) 


Obr, As fig. 19. 
Ker, In outer circle BIKANIR STATE separated by two badges of royalty, the © = 
cock-feather fly whisk.” Within circle of dots, ONE ] QUARTER | 4892 - 
[ uvpra | 1895 


In addition to these, the nameof Her Majesty is found, ger 
in one or other of the native languages, upon the native-: 
copper coins of Bundi, Bhartpur, Cutch, Jhalawar, Raj-garh. ::. 
Saronj.* 


CEYLON. 


In the earlier years of the reign there were no coins st::- 
which bore the name of Ceylon, the ordinary English copper ©. 
being in use there. To meet the needs of the people, ho. : 
these were supplemented by half-farthings and quarter-farthings 


Fro. 24.—HALF-FARTHING, copper. (Quarter-farthing, similar.) 


Ob». Head of the Queen and legend as fig. 10, without date. 
Rev, Under a royal crown, HAL¥ | FARTHING | 1839, and a rose, etc. 


The above coin seers to call for no further remark. 


Ta Baa 
Fic. 25.—FIvk OENTS, copper. (One Cent, Half Cent, and Quarter Cent. “= 

Obr. Head of the Queen to left, with diadem enriched with scroll work. 5° 
inner ring and rim a Greek scroll, broken to‘ receive the woris 

(above) and QUEEN (below). ; 

Rev, Within a corded circle a palm-tree erect. Between circle and rim: i 
FIVE. CENTS. 1891, Value also right and left of palm-tree in Tat 

Cinghalese. 


In 1870 the half-farthings, etc., were superseded by a =” 
four values as shown in fig. 25. The Indian rupee is the - 
money of the country, but it is here divided into 100 cents. 
on Her Majesty’s diadem is the most striking difference {resi - 
of the preceding portraits, which otherwise it much n= 
These coins bear the Mint mark c.miNT or c.M. for the (4 
Mint. 


© See Coins of the Indian Muscum, Calcutta,” part 11, appendix 
! (70 be continued.) 
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mE Garrulous Honey-Eater belongs to a not 
inconsiderable group of birds that are 
found in various parts of the world, allof which 
at first sight seem rather unfitted fora life in 
sonfinement. They can be kept, however, but 
cequire & good deal of care and a constant 
change of food, on the lines suggested for 
she Bulbul. For the most part they are very 
saily dressed, but a few of them are clad in 
sombre garb; not so others, however, which 
shine with every colour of the rainbow, and 
slisten with the most gorgeous of metallic 
‘ints ; flashing across the bright sunshine in 
yuest of their food or in pursuit of each other 
shey afford a dazzling sight, but are, of course, 
seen to less advantage in a cage. 


Incas 
EB 
Garnutovs Honry-EaTRR, 


The price of a bird of this kind is essen- 
ally a fancy one, and varies according to 
reumstances. It is a native of Australia 
nd Tasmania, where it is popularly known 
s the Bell-bird; but must not by any means 
2 confounded with the Campanero of South 
merica, which is a very different-looking 
ird. 

The note bears so great a resemblance to 
ie tinkling sound of one of the small bells 
:stached to a horse’s neck when turned out 
1 the bush, that many an experienced hand 
as been deceived by it, and led a long and 
eary chase for nothing, the tinkle-tinkle 
ways sounding a little in front of the 
archer, and always out of sight, for the bird 
»eps among the bushes, and is but rarely 
en. 

It has an orange-coloured bill, and a black 
ark on the top of the head that extends 
own to the ear coverts; the rest of the 
umage is grey and brown. 

The Tasmanian representatives of tho 
vecies are hardier than those from Aus- 
alia, which is no more than might be ex- 
seted ; for the former cannot boast of such a 
gh temperature, frost being by no means 
aknown during the winter, and sometimes 
ere is snow, so that a low temperature in 
is country is not resented by these merry 
rds to the same extent that it is by many 
athered foreigners. At the same time the 
.oughtful aviarist will mind extremes, and 
member that in medio tutissimus ibis. 
The Military Starling is an exceedingly 
teresting bird, a native of South America— 
aili, Peru, and adjacent parts. It is about 
e size of a thrush, black above, but the wide 
‘own centre to each feather makes it look 
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SOME UNCOMMON BIRD PETS. 


By Dr. W. T. GREENE, F.Z.8., ETC. 
Author of “ Feathered Friends, Old and Netw," ete. 
(With [lustrations by A. F. LYDON.) 


PART IV. 


more grey; & red line surmounts the eye; 
from the chin to the middle of the belly it is 
a bright, rosy red, and the remaining under- 
parts are jet black ; but the side feathers are 
streaked with brown. 

The female is not so brightly coloured on 
the breast, which has a somewhat sun-faded 
appearance. 

‘The long bill has a formidable appearance, 
and is a powerful weapon, which is some- 

_ times used against o defenceless companion, 
so that, if kept with small birds, the Military 
Starling, for all his fine feathers, requires to 
be carefully watched. 

In general habits, as well as in configura- 
tion, this species much resembles our own 
homely representative of the race, and will 
yet very tame if properly treated—that is, 
correctly fed and lodged in a dwelling of 
suitable size and shape; but I beg and en- 
treat my young readers to avoid the old- 
fashioned wicker cage, which ought to be 
prohibited, for it affords its inmate the maxi- 
mum of discomfort, and its owner the mini- 
mum of convenience, as, owing to its shape, 
the sides get more soiled than the bottom, 
and the poor bird is quickly reduced to a 
pitiable condition. 

The food must be greatly varied, and may 
consist of all the following items—not, of 
course, all given at once, but varied from 
them from time to time: Bread and milk, 
oatmeal porridge, “inscctivorous birds’ foods,” 
fruit, a little raw lean meat, cheese, hard- 
boiled egg, and especially ants’ eggs, meal- 
worms, cockroaches, and other insects, small 
garden worms, and little snails and slugs. It 
is advisable to have a sod of grass in the cage, 
and to put the worms under it, for the star- 
ling’s bill will grow to a disproportionate 
length if some such means of grinding it 
down are not provided for him. 

It is curious to watch how he thrusts his 
long bill to the bottom of every dish, and 
then, jerking it suddenly open, turns over the 
various morsels with his tongue. He quickly 
finds the worms underneath the sod, which 
he pierces in every direction with his bill. 
Gentles are very good for him, and he will 
find them down at the very bottom of 9 deep 
crock or pan. 


BMUILITARY STARLING. 


Too much vegetable matters do not agree 
with any of the starlings, and the amateur 
who tried to feed one on hemp seed was sur- 
prised, when it died in the course of a fortnight 
or 80, to find that it was a mere frame ; and yet 


you will meet with people here and there who 
wiH tell you confidently that it is the proper 
food for these and other large insectivorous 
birds—don’t believe them : it is not. 

Another matter connected with these birds— 
the Military Starling, as well as his humbler 
and more distinguished relatives—some people 
affirm that their tongues must be split, or 
they will neither talk nor sing—don’t believe 
that either. It is a monstrous assertion, 
handed down from the barbarous old times, 
when they used to roast poor geese alive to 
make them more tender, and pound living 
swallows in a mortar for their oil! Like 
other errorg, it dies hard; and I am grieved 
to find it from time to time crop up in the 
most unexpected places, where one would 
have naturally looked for more enlighten- 
ment. 


BLveE-CHECKED Banner. 


No; no bird—starling or what not —should 
have its tongue slit or tampered with in any 
way; and if anyone makes the suggestion, 
advise the ignoramus to try the experiment on 
himself first. 

Like many more of its compeers, the Mili- 
tary Starling seems ready enough to nest in 
confinement, but the young are not always 
reared, no doubt on account of an insuflicient 
supply of suitable food ; but if they are treated 
as advised, there will be found less difliculty 
in breeding them than canaries; and as the 
dealers ask two or three pounds a pair 
for these red-breasted birds, it might be 
worth while to give them a chance to per- 
petuate their race in the aviary, of which, by 
the bye, it would be prudent to leave them 
sole tenants, or at least to partition off a good- 
sized section of it for their exclusive benefit. 

They require a good supply of grit, and so 
I may say, once for all, does every kind of 
bird. 

The Blue-Checked Barbet is an ungainly- 
looking creature, in my opinion, with its bill 
of disproportionate size, its thick head and 
sudden movements. There are a good 
many species, mostly from the islands of the 
Indian Ocean; they are not very difficult to 
preserve in confinement, if provided with 
plenty of sweet, ripe fruit, ants’ eggs and 
mealworms. The general colour is bright 
grass green, diversified with blue, as in the 
case of the bird represented hy the cut, whose 
checks of cerulean hue present a marked con- 
trast to the remainder of his plumage. 

The price hereyispurely.a fancy onc, 
dealers ‘asking_just what they-think they ca: 
get. 
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The Violet Tanager is not as frequently 
secn in confinement as his scarlet relation, 
for instance, or some of his more gaudily 
attired conzeners, who are clothed in green 
and gold glittering with metallic lustre ; but 
he is a handsome creature, neverth 3, and 
does fairly well on the diet advised for the 
Bulbul. 

His thick head and short tail, with his 
plump, compact body, give him a peculiar 
appearance, which the brilliant blue-black 
hue of the upper parts goes a ood way to 
counteract. ‘I'he forehead and top of the 
head, as well as the whole under-surface, 
are golden yellow, the eyes are brown and the 
bill black. ‘The female is olive green all 
over, darker above and paler below. 

This bird is a native of the southern half 
of Brazil and adjacent parts. In the house 
it is peaceable and sociable with other birds. 
Occasionally it emits a piercing, deep, and, 
at the same time, long-drawn-out kind of 
note, which, nevertheless, is not at all un- 
pleasant, yet it can scarcely be looked upon 
as having much pretension to be considered 
@ songster. 

Less expensive than some other represen- 
Yatives of its family, the Violet Tanazer may 
be acquired in exchange for about 15s. or 
205. 

Although as hardy as most of the South 
American birds have prove themselves to 
be in this country, the Violet Tanager must 
not be exposel to a severe cold, but will 
thrive better if the thermometer is not 
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allowed to fall below 55° or so, in the place 
where it is kept. 

‘There are, of course, many other beautiful 
and most desirable birds that might be 
referred to in this connection, but the fore- 
gving must suflice for the present, and the 
amateur who is fortunate enough to secure 
ha'f of them should esteem himsclf fortunate 
above his fellows 


VIOLET TANAGER. 


To some people the great fascination 
exercised over them by uncommon pets is 
somewhat of a selfish one-- namely, that they, 
the happy possessors, are the only persons 
who hold such treasures, and if they thought 


otherwise, the cherished object would |. « 
most of its value in their eyes; bu 
motive, needless to observe, is @ mox Lz 
worthy one, and animates,I hope, few. i 
any, of the readers of our well-belovi 
“B.0.P.” 

It is all very well to go in ’’ for uncoms x 
pets, as long as the incentive is the acqu«. 
tion of correct knowledge with regard to it 
habits and requirements of the same, wh:-' 
after all can only be attained by kee 
them, with the least possible amount of ixc- 
venience to themselves ; which pretty ¥: 
brings us back to our starting-point. Lut I 
need not go over that ground again, and «i! 
conclude by observing that every kecper. 
birds as pets, common or uncom: 
should, if at all feasible, have an ctt 
garden aviary, into which he can tom 
about the middle of May, to take the: 
again in September or a little later, acc 
ing to the natural hardiness of each spe 
It this can be accomplished, the cunditi 
the birds will be greatly improved, and ¢ 
pleasure of possessing Le correspendit: i 
increased. 

An ideal aviary is one in which theoz: 
can march about with head crect, and 
enough to contain a variety of trees 
shrubs, as well as a real hedge, o grass}! 
and a pond or stream ; but of course svch + 
Eden is beyond the reach of many farc»: 
who should yet aim at it, as nearly as 
can. 


(THE END.) 


SOME STORIES OF FRANK BUCKLAND. 


spepeese Srinwevt and I were taking a stroll 
4 within “ bounds,” in the old school 
day I was one of the younger boys, and 
FEdmun1 was some years my senior. He was 
a friend one could look up to, much beloved 
ty all the steady hoys, manly, and brave, but 
tender to all Gol's ¢ ertures. 

Fdmund was soon to leave the school and 
enter the Navy, and we were then talking 
about the delights of the sea, and other 
engrossing matters. 

‘The common, across which we were walk- 
inz, was dotted here and there with clumps 
of thorn bushes, thick with undergrowth, so 
that we could not see far ahead. We were 
nearing @ round pond, which was much fre- 
quented by the smaller boys, but it was not 
vet in view. All of a sudden my friend gave 

start, and, exclaiming “ You young beast! ” 


By J. W. Wuson, cr. 


set off at a run. I followed him, and soon 
saw what was up. 

Standing near the edge of the pond, with 
his back towards us, was a fellow with a thick 
stick in his hand. 

On the ground near him was a long, flat 
piece of wood, resting near its centre on a 
brick, its inner end touching the ground. 
Seated on the outer end of the piece of wood 
was a young frog, quite innocent of the fate 
which awaited it. As we ran on, the stick in 
the boy's hand descended with great force 
upon that part of the piece of wood farthest 
from the frog, and the spring of the recoil 
sent the poor thing high up into the air, so 
that it fell upon its back on the bank in a 
dying condition. 

By this time Edmund had clutched the 
cruel young wretch by the collar, and while 
he shook him until the teeth rattled in his 
l.cad, he gave hin: a piece of his mind in no 
measured terms. Finally, turning to me, he 
caid: 

“Here, Joc, help me! You carry his legs 
and I'll take his shoulders, to keep him from 
strugezling much. You won't mind wetting 
your trousers a bit in a good cause.” So, 
between us, we carried the kicking young 
brute into the dirty pond, until the water was 
up to our knees, and then and there we 
soused him well, leaving him to extricate 
himself from the mixture of water and black 
mud as best he might, spluttering and swear- 
ing and vowing vengeance. Somehow, how- 
ever, I fancy that for the future he left off 
skying frogs. 

This little episode of school life left a deep 
impression upon my young mind, and, as I 
grew up, I learned to deal tenderly with all 
God’s creatures, and to love and admire in 
others such regard for the lower orders of 
creation. 

Amongst my many friends was one whose 
sterling character all boys should emulate : 
I mean Dr. Buckland. 

The story of his life as a naturalist is most 


interesting, but of course there were 
incidents in his eventful career which 
never been publi: hed, and it is a pity 
they should be lost to the world. 

I think it was in 1865 tat Frank Be 
land, as wo called him, who was ¢t: 
managing director of one of the oyster «: 
panies in the estuary of the Thames. © 
asked to investigate and report upen some}. 
posed oyster grounds in the South of E 

To the west of the Isle of Portland |:-: 
famous Chesil Beach, extending in ar 
of shingle soine fifteen miles aleng the ¢c 
of the West Bay. This shingle has: 
sorted by the run of the tide, co that! 
larger nodules aie deposited rear the F: 
Portland, and they gradually decrease ix - 
until at Abbotsbury, which is near the " 
end of the bank, they are reduced to ° 
size of large coarse sand. fo regular'y 
this been effected, that in foggy wi 
fishermen coming ashore in their ke 
tell exactly where they are, by the size ¢ 
shingle at that particular place. 

Behind this bankis a backwater, cr lez ~ 
which, it was thought, would ke a < 
place for the breeding and fatten 
oysters. This quiet tidal backwater is ¢:: 
the Fleet, and is not very far frem Wesr: 
Early, then, on a bright summer nici” 
Dr. Buckland found his way in a tr : 
Abbotsbury, and walked back along the r ~ 
side of the Fleet, from time to time m2: 
notes of the result of his invest:ze: 
He had nearly reached the eastern 
the Backwater, where it finds its war: 
Portland Bay, when he heard sounds cf : 
shouting, and there, at the edge of the ©: 
stood a group of yonng fellows, bus 
somcthing in their midst which he at -- 
felt anxious to sce. 

They had got hold of a poor cat, an: = 
tying a small stone round ite neck. :! 
object being to throw it into the water.+- 
watch it slowly drown. 

Frank Buckland spoke thus: 


“Halloa, you chaps, I want that cat!” 

“°Tain’t yours, it’s ours!” 

“Tm not going to stand here and see you 
drowa the poor thing !” 

“ Then go away; we don’t want you!” 

“ What do you want for that cat? I wish 
to buy it.” 

“We don’t want to sell it.” 

“T'll give you half-a-crown for it!” 

Now, the boy who took the lead in this 
cruelty thought to himself: “If we take the 
half-crown, we can soon catch the cat again, 
and have the sport and the half-crown as 
well!” So, after talking the matter over 
with the others, the terms were arranged, and 
the poor thing was handed over to Frank 
Backland. 

When he had given them the half-crown, 
they asked him what he was going to do 
with the cat. 

“Certainly not going to leave it here, for 
you to get hold of! I am going to take it 
away.” 

So, much to the boys’ disgust, he tucked 
pussy under his arm, and strode away in the 
direction of Weymouth. 

After walking in this manner for some 
time he looked at his watch and found that 
he had only twenty minutes left to cover 
above two miles of ground, if he wished to 
catch the London train, so he began to run. 
This increased motion did not suit the cat's 
ideas at all, and she began to snarl and 
scratch. 

He was just then entering the outskirts of 
Weymouth, and as he ran on he looked about 
for some place where pussy was likely to find 
a comfortable home. 

At length, as he was passing round the 
corner of one of the streets, he saw, seated in 
a bay window on the ground floor, three old 
ladies having afternoon tea. It was the 
thought and work of a moment. Something 
flew through the air, and alighted in the lap 
of one of the old lIndics. They all three 
started up, and screamed in concert ! 

«* In mercy, good people,” said the Doctor, 
“ take care of the poor creature! ’’—and then 
he bobbed round the corner ond was lost 
to sight! 

I tell you this story just as Frank Buckland 
told it to me the next morning, when I met 
him in London. 

Never, if he could in any way prevent it, 
would he allow the life of even the smallest 
insect to be wantonly destroyed, nor the 
animal] itself to be subjected to any unneces- 
sary pain or annoyance. 

Mrs. Buckland used to tell me that every- 
ishing had to give way to her husband’s wishes, 
und even the drawing-room could hardly be 
:a'led her own. 

One evening, when seated alone by the fire, 


she heard the heavy tread as of imen 
arrying o burden up the stairs, and 
mmediat2'y afterwards Dr. Buckland 


:shered in four men bearing between them a 
vounded seal, which they placed upon the 
ofa. 

Then he turned to her and said: “I have 
o go Off at once to give a lecture, s> I cannot 
top here, but Iam most anxious that this 
oor creature should live, so please attend to 
; for me. Mix some strong brandy and water, 
nd give it a spoonful every quarter of an 
our, and, as soon as you can, put a mustard 
oultice upon its chest!’ With that, he 
urried away. 

This was a nice position for a lady to bo 
ft im ; but she did her duty, and I doubt not 
1t very much relieved when at midnight the 
ivalid breathed its last! 

So —in the words of the quaint song—let 
; remember to 

“Le always kind to animals, 
Wherever wo may be, 
And give the stranded jelly-fish 
A shove into the sea.” 
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HOW JOHNSON PLAYED 
TO WIN. 


By W. E. CuLe 


48 our match with Old St. Hlilfers’ on that 

Wednesday in July, 

When the game had gone against us and the closing 
hour was nigh ; 

Forty minutes left for playing—Johuson slowly 
sttolling in— 

While our Captain growled and muttered: “Wanted 
—Fifty runs to win!" 


So the Doctor looked disheartencd and the fellows 


rather flat, 

And St, Hilliers' chatted gaily as our last went in to 
bat: 

But he walked towards the wickets cool and steady, 
tall and trim, 

Just as though the speeding muments hadn't much 
to do with him. 

We were doubtful of his chances, he a stranger at 
the school, 

And we wondered that the fellow looked so confident 
and cool, 

And some little meddler whispered, in a tone of doubt 
and awe, 


“Say—the match is lost for certain if you cannot 
make a draw.” 


Johnson heard that little whisper, and his scorn was 
very plain, 

Aa he paused to test his guards and tried his willow 
once again— 

Glanced across to see St. Hilliers’ waiting—eager to 
begin— 

And he said with simple vigour, “When I play, I 
play to win.” 


Though we liked his little sally, we were shaky all 


the while, 

And we watched him take his “centre” with full 
many o dubious smile ; 

Then the bowler tried his mettle with a “ medium,” 


straight and true, 
Johnson somehow touched it gently—and it crossed 
the slips for two. 


Then the play began in earnest and St. Hilliers’ 
looked amuzed, 

While the very field; re-echoed with the startling 
cheers we raised, 

For, in that refreshing over, tea were added to the 
ecore, 

And in just avother minute lo ! there came a splendid 
four 1 


Williams poked away serenely, but he hardly got a 
ball— 

Jolmson wisely forced the playing, and received 
them nearly all; 

So we shouted at his hittiog while we praised his 
perfect guard, 

Yelling to his panting comrade—* Ran it, Williams 
—Run it bard 1” 


‘ien the foemen changed their bowlers, and the 

bowlers changed the pace— 

Johnson, with unchanging vigour, hit them all about 
the place. 

“ Fasts” and “slows,” and “lobs” and “yorkers,” 
balls that “shot” and balls that “ broke,” 

All alike must scour the meadow from the thunder 
cf his stroke. 


But, in spite of every prospect, fast the hasty 
minutes fled, 

And although the runs were mounting yet the 
Captain shook his head; 

“Fifty runs in forty minutes—twenty five already 
made— 

Fifteen minutes left to play in—I am very much 


afraid——" 


Here he paused, his musing broken by a sudden 
lusty cheer, 

As the crack of Johnson's willow rang once more 
both loud and clear, 

And a groundsman softly muttered in amazement, 
“ Snakes alive ! “ 

Right along the garden bound'ry—that's another 
blessed five!’ 
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“Blessed Five !"—yes, how we b'ecsel it !—twenty 
runs to win the game— 

How wo counted them and conned them—how we 
cheered them as they came— 

Crowding, breathless and excited, to the margin of 
the ground, 

While the chaps of Old St. Hilliers, grimly restless, 
hovered round. 


Speed the moments quick and quicker—pow they 
cry “Three minutes moro,” 

Say, Low many runs are wanted ?—and our scorers 
answer “ Four.” 

Now there falls a sudden 
youngsters to be still— 
Let our champicn play the over—then be noisy it 

you will, 


ellence — Tell those 


Dall the first—he only stops it, just as though he 
doesn't care ; 

Bl the second—see, it passes—No—Hurrah—he's 
out it—There | 

Two—run hard and harder, Wil'iams—never falter 
at his call— 

Done! and now again he's ready, standing firmly 
like a wall. 


Ball the third—and last, I fancy—Time is up in just 
a minute— 

If you strike it this time, Johnson, put a power of 
mettle in it! 

There it comes—he's out to mect it—What a bold 
and dashing run! 

See—he's got it, fairly, equarely—straight to leg— 
THE MATCH le WON! 


Now the faces of St. Hiliiers’ lengthen to a touching 
“0, 

Now the Captain smiles insanely and the Doctor 
shouts “ Bravo !" 

And, as our excited plaudits seek the silent dome of 
Heaven, 

From that distant grey-stone belfry peals the sudden 
chime of seven! 


Now we crowd him and we checr him as the players 
leave the ground, 

But the hero of the moment casts a wondering 
glance around : 

“Thanks, you fellows—what's the matter ?—I say— 
what an awful din— 

Yes, of course we did our best—but when we play, 
we play to win I” 


“We,” not “/"—and Williams, blushing, raised a 
vain, protesting hand, 

White the Captain turned to thank him for his 
really gallant stand ; 

He had scored a simple seren, Johnson claiming 
forty-three, 

But the two had played like Trojans, co we cheered 
them in to tea, 


Since we settled Old St. Hilliers’ on that Wednesday 
in July, 

Many boys have left St. Valance, many years have 
hastened by. 

But I often turn my fancies to the hero of my 
rhyme— 

He who played to win, and gamely won upon the 
stroke of “ Time.” 


When the days of school were over and he scught a 
sterner strife, 

Straight he took his motto with him to the broader 
fields of life. 

So he wins far brighter honours—grasps the meed of 
Love and Fame, 

Nobier coring to his credit, nobler praises round his 
name, 


Thorough in the smallest battle, making every decd 
sublime, 

Standing firmly at his wickets, working till the call 
of “Time,” 

Still he meets tho foes without him—fights the 
harder fight within, 

With his grand old cricket motto—IWhen I play, I 
play to win! 
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ne an 
engineer in the merchant servi iu 
rable detail ina book called * Our Buys” by 
anstield Hieks, published by Norie & Wilson, 
156 Minories. 


HJ. G.—The military school of music is at*Kneller 
1, near Hounslow, and the Commandant is Colunel 
Farquhar Glenui 


T. Bris.—Nowadays there are not many “dramas” itt 
the ordinary aveeptation of the term, and it is very 
sellom that they are writtcn in verse or coutain 
passages of verse. 


Cottritt:s.—Perhaps the London Chamber »f Commerce 
examinations. Apply for particulars to the Secretary, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Botolph House, East 
cheap. 


Haroun and Datsy Hit.—The «fullest book on: 
astronomy is probably that by G, F.. Chambers, 
published by the Clirendon Press, Young's is also a. 


You will have to get varts separately, 

h try Philip & Sensof Fleet Street. sir 

John Hersehel's book on the telescope wonld also 

Velp ye For many purposs you -wonl find 

Dunkin's “ Midnight Sky,” published at 66 Paters 
1 Row, of very great nse to bezin with, 


Teeome an evening pupil at the local 
You have an excellent one within easy 
n do not knuw where it ix,ask at the 


¢ a number of The Lanect™ or ©The 
Journal” and study the adverti 
here are at least a dozen tirms of the kind. 


AS O1b REwwrn.—We have said over and over again 
that pattioukars of examinations for entrance into 
the Royal Navy are given in the Quarterly Navy 
List. 

M. Davune.—The Scorctary-of State for India is tho 
person to apply te. Tf you enly want the examina 
tious you apply to the Civil Service Commission, 


No. 1-1. It is worth more than ita published pric: 
but how much more depends on the purchaser, 2. 
Tue Boarl of Trade only recognises sva-time ; but you 
cimnot get-a berth on a vessel without ‘previous 
experiones. 

M.S. -The pebble is worth nothing as it is, but would 
Taake a nice little specimen when cut—if it were cut 
properly, There isan article on pebble polishing in 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


destitute 
Euter the Navy, the me 

sme from a much better 
un your relatives are aware 


You can: get castings and 
¢ ng for m 


‘oah’s Ark in Hol 


h line in the u 
it ont in the gs a 
clothes-line and rub on ¢ 
with a flannel, Do not wind it up 
lye Pins are in th 
the Connemara 


A Laxessiine Boy, —Too clementary, and would take 
too much space. Attend a course of lessons on the 
subivet. The cost of any of those in connection with 

* the Government Selenee Departinent is trifling, and 
you would find it money well spent. 


A.G. HL.—1. We are afraid we do not know the makers 
‘of the cameras you mention, but if you write to Mr. 
Jonathan Fallowticll, 148° Charing Cross Road, 
Landon, w., he will be sure to know, and could get, 
them for you, 2. We shall have a series on the Fresh 
water Aquarium shortly, which will give you full 
information as to the plants required for an aqnarium 
or pond; it wonld take too much space to give 
details in this column, : 
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THE “ BOY'S OWN” 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER, 


PART Vil. 


OINS, ANCIENT AND Mopeny.—We suggested, in a 
former chapter, the immense number of Roman 
small brass coins that. are in existence, and young col- 
lectors frequently wonder how it is that sueh quantities 
ave heen preserved for so many ‘The number 
of thes: in museums and in private collections is much 
greater than it was a few years ayo, for it is no 
lncemmon thing for jurs to bedug upeontaining niany 
thousands of these little evins, and therefore every 
fresh “tind” ards to the number: of preserved speci- 
mens. In times of war, the Romans buried the money, 
which they carried about with them for the payment 
of thei diers ; and when they left our country, in 
the fourth century, a great quantity of treasure was 
buried, which, in the wild and lawless times which fol- 
lowed, was forgotten, Of course, although se many 
coins are found,n large proportion of them are inw very 
poor condition, and much defaced by time and wear, 
Many beautifully preserved specimens ure, howe 
available, of the commoner kinds, at very low prices. 
ome of the scarcer reigns and reverses are expensive, 
but we recommend young collectors to leave these 
alone, and confine themselves to obtaining a collection 
of fairly good coins of the more abundant types first ; 
after which the more costly ones can be added. Shonld, 
by ahappy chance, a rare coin turn up with otbers at a 
moderate price. it should by all means be secured, . We 
think the most eatiefactory arrangement forthe Roman, 


cries’ wilLbe 
Brass, or tray 
these sizes can’be deposited: 
ill for x ne oe extensive Copleetion; can ib: 
ther, dividing out the spaces secunjins te 
scarcity of the diffe we try 
ss of the earlier reigns will «uffies, a4 

| proper willdo well to begin with ¥ alerian 
as elected emperor Aup, 253. His cvin: = 
warce, se of, Hisson Galtients 
‘nd good specitiens an be gathered a: j= 
varying from one,penny-to sixqpenee each. We jury 
in our next «Corner describing. low an aus... 
iner can make n coin eabinét for himself, at aw: 


relative 
Third 


collectic 


ition te the cel 
Tt is widely distributed all over Boyhaod and ¥s 
and may be looked for in marshy places, near the 
of rivers. It likes a’ peat bogs Mid tay te 
oods where the ground is @f medium metst v 
of the latgest specitnens grows in, fen lavl. 
. er floods cover. their roots, Now, bors 
you have found one of thés® Royal plants of a: 
usually large size; arm yourselWes With-a spade. .21 
down deep; carry away as much ofthe root a: 
und make haste to transplant it into the marsh“ p 
prepared for it in the fernery, ; : 
To go from one extreme’ to -another,-if- any of ot 
realers are fortunate enough . to spend their a32¢ 
holiday where mozs-covered stones are washed Uy $7" 
and torrent, they may scarch with a fair likelbe.£ 
success for the. pretty little-filmy ferns which 
on the damp surfaces of tucks, often iid from te" 7 
overhanging, stones. We have: frequently fens “* | 
Tunbridge thmy fern, sheltering under To ES 
stream, Its _Jocalities are so mamerons, we 
mention them, but many a quiet nook in North 7.2 | 
and the Lake district will reward the searcbe 
can be grown under a bell glass on a piere of #1 = + 
stone, kept moist by being placed in a tray filel “= 
ater, and surrounded with moss, The Roval 
largest British fern, und is somewhat similar tina 
y) in its growth to the tropical tree fam. 
filmy fern is the smallest and most insignifesrt 


the w 


Common Fosstit.—-Fossils are found in grat 
dance in many parts of the country, and the £4 
geologist will soon find that districts whict * "y 
hitherto thought barren, contain @ rich.pn034 
fossil remains, The summer holidays are at! 2 4 
our realers will be visiting many fresh scews 217! 
which may prove to be * happy hunting gro: 
the fossil gatherer. The study of geology ib T> 
Very interesting one, and the etéry of God's 
of creation is unfolded to the student in are 
Manner, Fossil remains of marine animals ant 
are found; not only along the present cost 
in many phwes quite inland. Our readers © 
forzet that. during the vast number of ye” 
have clupsd siuce the earth was first ald + 
beings many changes have taken pla. (2 
heavals and scttling-down proceees: das” 
land to disappear, and, againg high Yands a 
mountains to spriug up out of the sea Int: 
the whole face of the country has alterd | 
this grvlual development, strata of rock bar ™ 
formed out of the inud deposits which ban - 
the more solid ground beneath. Agnin, iter 2. 
have teoded ,the uigwly formed substan > 
doris of the ocean bottoms hag been left hig + 
when the waters have gone. As timé’ west '6 
‘upon strata were formed, these rocks aml © 
serving, for perhaps thousands of years,tte 
a fossil state of the fish, animals ani ps 
lived on our earth at these different epochs. 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE. 
TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


A 


MW" was very ill at ease that evening. 

Her father had told her of Jack's 
second outbreak, and was obviously so 
much distressed about it that she saw 
there was really something seriously 
wrong. 

What confirmed her in her suspicions 
was Jack’s conduct about their corre- 
spondence. As soon as she had received 
the pencilled note, she had written a long 
reply, and since then the bird had hung 
continually on the left. But though she 
had gone dozens of times to their little 
post-office, she found no answer. Not 
only no answer, but her own letter was 
still lying in its place. This had never 
before occurred in her experience. What 
could it mean ? 

Dr. Rushton told her of the interview, 
and his hopeful report gave her comfort 
fora time. But the more she thought of 
it, the less likely she thought her father's 
explanation. If Jack were fighting a 
battle against oppressors, all the more 
reason why he should come to her for 
comfort. It is only when one is doing 
something shameful that one is afraid to 
trust one’s sister. 

At any rate, that was how she reasoned, 
and reasoned with such success that there 
was no sleep for her that night. She lay 
and tossed from side to side, wondering 
how she could get at Jack, to bring him 
back to a sense of his duty. She felt that 
she only needed to get a plain talk with 
him to get at the bottom of the whole 
matter. In this she was probably right, 
and we have seen that Jack thought so 
too, and avoided that plain talk. It did 
not quite suit his purpose. 

Her restless tossing lasted till about 
half-past one, when a sharp crashing 
noise made itself heard in the flat below. 
Mabel sat up in bed to listen, but no 
further sound was to be heard. It was 
in vain that she strained her ears. Utter 
silence. 

Yet, as she listened, her attention was 
gradually withdrawn from her sense of 
hearing to her sense of smell. There was 
certainly what housemaids call “a smell 
of burning.” Accordingly, Mabel sprang 
out of bed, full of that fear of fire that is 
never far removed from the mind of a 
lady, and hurriedly made her way down- 
stairs. 

To understand what she saw there, we 
muei return to the plan that Jack had 
formed while listening to the story of 
Danty. When the story was finished, 
the talking went on for a little, but soon 
died down, and by-and-by nothing but 
steady breathing and an occasional snore 
broke the stillness. Jack lay inctionlcss, 
but attentive. 

Twelve o'clock struck from the little 
tower over the chapel, and Jack knew 
that his father was at that moment 
getting into bed; for if Dr. Rushton was 
anything he was regular in his habits. 
In due course one o'clock struck, and 
Jack knew that the hour for his great 
undertaking had come. 
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Very cautiously he slipped on his socks 
and his trousers: this was all the clothing 
he wanted, as his expedition did not 
involve any out-of-door work. Then with 
a cunning learnt from much reading of 
the “Odyssey,” refreshed by the story of the 
corpse of the Abbé, he shoved the rest of 
his clothes under the blankets, to look 
like his body in bed in case anyone should 
be curious’ enough to look at the bed in 
the moonlight. 

Up till now he had done nothing that 
could be called positively wrong. The 
same cannot be said for the rest of his 
proceedings. 

First he crept over to Bill Cummings’ 
locker. It was open, as we know, and 
contained many a curious thing that 
a boy might envy. Jack knew that 
among Bill's treasures were a pair of 
handcuffs—* genuine police handcuffs” 
they had been guaranteed to Bill by the 
man who had sold him them, though Bill 
had afterwards found out that they were 
worthless imitations—a couple of files, a 
rope ladder, a long pieco of thin but par- 
ticularly strong cord, and a dark lantern. 
We know already about the picklocks 
that Bill delighted to work with. 

The fact is that Lill was passing 
through a not uncommon experienco 
among a certain type of boys. He was 
foolishly enamoured of the prison-breaking 
tales he had read, and was pining for an 
opportunity to emulate the deeds he had 
read of. 

Jack's ideas were quite different. All 
he wanted at this moment was the dark 
lantern. What he thought of was utility. 
What Bill longed for was style. For 
though Jack’s expedition was one entirely 
after Bill's own heart, it was not under- 
taken, as Bill would have undertaken it, 
in order to brag about it afterwards. The 
quieter it could be done, the better pleased 
Jack would be. 

As soon as he had secured the lantern, 
Jack glided into the corridor, and there 
lit it with a match that Bill’s valuable 
Jocker had also supplied. He knew his 
way perfectly along passage after passage, 
till he reached the little gangway that led 
into the Head-master’s private house. The 
door of this passage should have been 
locked, as Jack was well aware, but, as 
Jack happened to know, it was not locked 
this night. As soon as he had passed 
through he deliberately locked the door 
from the master’s side, as it should have 
been before he appeared. 

All this had been done very quietly and 
very slowly, for there was danger at 
every step Once this door had been 
locked, Jack breathed more freely. There 
were very few people on the master's side, 
while on the school side there had been 
scores of boys sleeping on either side of 
the passages along which he had had to 
come. 

Jack was now on perfectly familiar 
ground, and had mnch more confidence. 
Besides, the stairs up which he now 
climbed were heavily carpeted, so that 


there was no chance of creaking. Reach. 
ing the landing and passing to the secon! 
door on the right, Jack met his fir 
accident. As he pressed the handle vi 
the bath-room door, the catch gave 
clear and very loud click. His heart wis 
in his mouth for a moment; but aft:: 
waiting motionless for some time with 
any signs of life, he boldly pushed op: 
the door. It did not take him a sets] 
to pass through the batli-room into |: 
father’s dressing-room, which opened ir: 
the bath-room on one side and into t:- 
bedroom on the other. 

Here, as before, Jack knew exact) 
what he wanted. He flashed his lantern 
upon a chair in a corner, and saw that his 
father's trousers were there as usual. H 
next act was the first that showed a 
hesitation. He stood irresolute for severil 
seconds. 

The next step looked remarkably ‘i: 
crime. Yet he felt that it had to be div 
So, after one or two furtive movemest. 
he plunged his hand into the right-har 
pocket of his father’s trousers, and phi ' 
out a bunch of keys. 

Graspiog the keys very firmly in c:~ 
they should rattle, Jack made his 
threugh the bath-room into the corr 
and downstairs again. By. this time 
had quite recovered his nerve, 
entered his father's study with cre: 
coolness. Yet the opening of his father - 
desk with the stolen keys revived all iv. 
hesitation. The desk had a sloping 
in the middle, and a flat part at 
side. On one of these flat parts he pls: 
the lantern so that it would light up i: 
inside of the desk when the lid was raiséi 
Then he paused. The struggle las! 
longer this time, but it ended as befe:. 
He turned the key in the lock and raisd 
the lid. 

For a moment he ran his eyes eager. 
over the contents of the desk with 
touching anything; then a look of disar 
pointment came into his face. What | 
wanted was not among the things lyr: 
loose at the top. It would be neces:2+ 
to search, and that might arouse suspici 
At that moment an awkward tk 
happened. Jack's right hand chanced: 
touch the top of Bill's lantern, which t- 
this time was exceedingly hot.  Stait»- 
by the burn, Jack gave an involantu: 
jerk that brought down the lantern tot’ 
floor. As the lantern fell, Jack took + 
step backward, thus Jetting go the Id-. 
the desk, which now fell with a crash. 

Jack had presence of mind ensugh: 
stand quite still, A noise in the midi: 
of the night, even a very loud xoise, di: 
no more than awaken people. They’ 
not know what has roused them, ani - 
no further noise is heard the chances + 
that they will fall off to sleep again. J: 
certainly made no further noise, but — 
soon discovered that there was somsth::: 
worse than noise to be feared. In fall 
the lid of the lantern had opered. ' 
little oil-ean had rolled out, and now - 
nap’of the carpet, steeped in oi). kad lx2 


ignited by the blazing wick, and was 
burning dully with an intolerable stench. 

After all there was no difficulty in ex- 
tinguishing the little conflagration. But 
no sooner had Jack stamped out the fire, 
than he realised that he was now in 
darkness, and could no longer prosecute 
nis search. Besides, he knew that now 
here must be serious complications. The 
itain on the carpet, the broken lantern— 
or Jack felt sure that he had broken it 
vhen he had stamped upon it—would 
ead to inquiries, and everything would be 
ound out. 

In the middle of these bitter reflections 
te was horrified to see a light appear at 
he door, then a white figure. He had 
ust time to recognise Mabel, when witha 
‘reat shriek she dropped tho candle on 
he floor, and they were once more in 
arkness. 

“It's me, Mabel! It’s me; don't be 
fraid!” cried Jack. But she made no 
eply. The fact was that she was lying 
1a faint. When Jack, having groped his 
‘ay to the door, found her lying motionless 
1ere, and at the same time heard foot- 
teps coming downstairs, he made a swift 
ash for the corridor, gained it before the 
pproaching lights betrayed him, gently 
irned the key in the door that he had 
imself previously locked, and in a couple 
f minutes was lying in bed as quietly 
3 any of the other nine in his doz- 
ritory. 

The boys wore not disturbed that night, 
wr the Doctor had sense enough to know 
iat the less said of this matter, the better. 
Ul the investigations were confined to 
1e Master's house, and they proved on 
1¢ whole exceedingly satisfactory. 
othing whatever had been stolen. 

What was not so satisfactory was that 
1 the windows were found to be securely 
stened, and all the doors—including the 
mnecting door at the end of the gang- 
ay. This gave rise to very uncomfortable 
ispicions. The robbery must have be2n 
me from within. 

Mabel was the ogly one who had 
tually seen anything, and her account 
what she had seen did not help much. 
very villainous-looking man in his shirt- 
2eves was all that she could be sure of, 
id there are too many who answer this 
scription for it to be of any use in 
tecting the thief. 

Next morning Inspoctor Mugden and 
ro of his men came over from Street 
dington in answer to the Doctor's tele- 
am, ond made a great show of examining 
e study. When these gentlemen found 
at nothing had been stolen, they began to 
ke a very languid interest in the whole 
fair. It was easy to see that they 
ought very little of the “ villainous- 
oking man,” and were inclined to think 
at Mabel's terror had made her imagine 
uw. It is true that the desk was found 
‘locked, with the keys hanging in it; 
it there was nothing more natural than 
at the Doctor, in spite of his methodical 
bits, had forgotten for once to put his 
‘vs into his right-hand trouser pocket. 
yere could be nothing moro natural, 
cept perhaps that the Doctor shouid 
dignantly deny the insinuation. 

J3ut, after all, there were the dark 
ains on the carpet and the broken 
ntzorn. These were not to be got over, 
1a Mugden did not venture to suggcst 
at the Doctor had put them there. 
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Evidently some one had been in the room, 
whatever he had wanted there. 

When questioned by Mugden, the 
Doctor said that there was nothing of any 
interest or value to a thief in the desk. It 
was filled with school-books and papers, 
valuable enough in their way, but hardly 
in a thief’s way. 

No sooner had the Dogfor given this 
answer than he reflected that the desk did 
contain something very valuable—nothing 
less, in short, than his great discovery 
about the Chinese roots. Whatif this was 
no ordinary burglary—it certainly was 
not—what if some of the other Chinese 
savants had thought of getting at his 
secret, and profiting by it to steal the 
fame that was in store for the man who 
should first publish the true origin of the 
Semitic prototypes? What if Mabel's 
“ villainous-looking man” were Dr. 
Schneiderschweinhauer, the celebrated 
Chinese scholar at Berlin ? 

“ He is villainous enough in appearance, 
if h’s photograph is to be trusted,’’ mut- 
tered Dr. Rushton. ‘Then he suggested 
this theory to the Inspector, who received 
it with the respect it deserved as coming 
from a learned man like the Doctor, but 
who seemed to find it hard not to laugh 
outright. 

“T can’t say as I ever ‘ad anythin’ to 
do wi’ a prig like that. ‘Ow much would 
the roots bring in Covent Garden, 
anyway?” 

“Dear me!” replied the Doctor in 
dismay ; “ that isn’t the sort of roots at all. 
Did you suppose I kept bulbs in my 
desk ?” 

‘1 don't know as I thought much 
about it,” growled Mugden discon- 
tentedly ; ‘only I can’t sec that there's 
much good in our waitin’ here, whcre 
nothin’s been stolen.” 

The three policemen withdrew with 
massive dignity, and here the matter 
might have ended had it not been for 
Bill Cummings, who lodged a complaint 
with the House-master that his lantern 
had been stolen. The boys knew nothing 
of the burglary, but of course the master 
did, and at once reported this new 
development to the officers, who returned 
again—that is, Mugden and one man did 
—that evening. 

The Head-master was a good deal 
relieved when he heard of the origin of 
the lantern. If Bill Cummings were the 
culprit, there was very little danger 
of Chinese or any other roots. They were 
a good deal out of Bill's line. 

‘As soon as the officers arrived again, 
Cummings was sent for to the Master's 
study. Here, as directed by Inspector 
Mugden, Dr. Rushton showed Bill the 
lantern that had been found in the study, 
and asked if it were his. 

“Yes,” replied Bill, eagerly examining 
it; adding, a moment efter, with a growl, 
“ but the back hinge is broken.” 

As soon as Bill had acknowledged the 
lantern, Mugden appeared from his very 
simple hiding-place behind the door 
curtain, and with fine dramatic effect 
demanded in his most terrible o:ticial 
tones: 

“Tf this lantern’s yours, young man, 
then perhaps you can account for 1t bein’ 
found in Dr. Rushton’s study in the 
middle of the night.” 

So far wes Lill from understanding 
tho dri‘t of this remark, that he turned 
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half suspiciously towards the Doctor as he 
replied : 

“But what could the Doctor want with 
my bull's eye?” 

There was reproach as well as suspicion 
in the remark. 

“Stow your gammon,” cried the 
Inspector angrily, * and tell me what you 
were up to last night at half-past one.” 

“But I was sleeping at half-past one: 
and that’s why they could steal my lan- 
tern’’—here he turned doubtfully to- 
wards Dr. Rushton—* unless the Doctor 
fisked it.” * 

“Remember, my boy,” interposed the 
Doctor severely, * this is a very scrious 
matter. Unless you can account for your 
lantern being found in my room, it may 
go very hard with you.” 

“ Hard's no name for it," said Inspector 
Mugden, following up the Doctor's lead, 
“it spells p-r-i-s-o-n, young man.” 

“Prison!” cricd Bill in an excite- 
ment that completely misled both the 
Doctor and the Inspector. Neither of 
them imagined that the gleam in Bill's 
eye was a gleam of exultation. They 
little knew that at that very moment 
Bill had a file concealed in the sole of 
each boot, and was only yearning for a 
chance to show how he could use them 
on prison bars. é 

Prison! Why, it was the very place 
Bill was longing to bein. The only thing 
he regretted was that he had not put cn 
his cord that morning.’ But really he 
had worn it so often without a chance 
of using it that he was hardly to blame 
for having given up all hope, and leaving 
it at home. How was he to know that 
such a chance as this was to come his 
way? 

Prison! and without breaking a win- 
dow or doing anything to deserve it! A 
real, genuine; undeserved oppressor’s 
prison! Bill was almost perfectly happy. 

He folded his arms, and in his best 
Monte Cristo manner waited in silence 
till his cruel oppressors should drag him 
off to his dungeon. 

His happiness was short-lived. He was 
in the very thick of planning a brilliant 
escape, and had just recollected that even 
if he were unfortunate enough to be in- 
carcerated in the upper storey of the 
Street Edington Police Station it would 
only be a drop of sume fourteen or fifteen 
feet, and no self-respecting prison-breaker. 
would regard that as so much as a cir- 
cumstance, when Dr. Rushton turned 
and told him he might go back to his 
work, 

The fact is, that no sooner had sus- 
picions begun to gather round the devoted 
Bill than they were dispelled by the con- 
sideration that the only communication 
between the study and Bill's dormitory 
was through the connecting gangway, 
and the door of that gangway had been 
found securely locked on the study side 
immediately after the alarm had been 
given. Besides, it was Lill himself who 
had roused suspicion by claiming his 
lantern. No guilty boy would have done 
that. 

Poor Bill had thus to go off unim- 
prisoned, which was bad enough in it- 
self, but was rendered much worse by 
tho loss of his lantern, which was retained 
by the police as a pieco of evidence. 


” 
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: Scarcely had Bill gone down the 
school stair from the study, than some 
one came up by the private stair, and 
timidly knocked at the door. 

When the Doctor ealled out a gruff 
“Come in,” it was Bob who entered. 

“Well?” demunded the Doctor sternly, 
standing with his back to the light, and 
guessing from the boy’s manner that 
there was something wrong. 

“They say,” stammered Bob, uneasily 
twisting his cap in his nervous fingers, 
and gazing unlecidedly from Mugden 
to the Doctor and back again, “ that 
Master Cummings is to be put into 
prison because he picked the lock of the 
gangway door last night.” 

“Well ?”” was the ungracious reply. 

“Ts it true 2? asked the cautious Bob. 
He was not the lad to make a confession 
that was not absolutely necessary. 

“Well, no; not exactly,” began the 
Doctor, when he was interrupted by 
Mugden, who said sternly: “ Yes, my 
lad. Cummings will certainly go to 
prison. T shall return for him later on.” 

Dr. Rushton looked at the Inspector in 
some surprise, and was shocked, but not 
instructed, by the wink that that official 
gave. How was a clergyman to know 
that a wink means: “ Let me have my 
own way just now: I’ll explain after- 
wards" ? 

Not knowing exactly what to do next, 
the Doctor turned to Bob, and asked, a 
little severely, what business it was of his 
what happened to Cummings. 

“ Just this, sir. He didn’t do it.” 
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Mugden darted a told-you-so look at 
the Head-master, and prepared to enjoy 
himself. 

“ Didn't do it, repeated the Doctor. 
“What do you mean? How do you 
know?” 

“Because I—I—I forgot to lock the 
gangway door last night,” said Bob with 
ashiver. He felt he was in for it hot 
now, and would have given a great deal 
to have seen the Doctor alone. He did 
not like the look of Mugden with his 
keen eyes and his dreadfully official coat. 

“ But it was locked, my boy. I know 
it was locked, for we looked to that 
almost immediately after the alarm was 
given.” 

Bob did not like the suspicious look 
that came into Mugden's eyes, and from 
them seemed to pass into the Doctor's. 
Both men remained quiet for a moment 
or two. But Bob felt that he had to go 
on with this business without the aid of 
questions. 

“Yes, sir, you found it locked, because 
I locked it. As soon as I was wakened 
by the cries, I remembered that I hadn't 
locked the door, and I ran and locked it 
the very first thing, before anyone could 
notice it.” 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Dr. Rushton walked quietly towards 
his desk and sat down. He wanted to 
think, and there was no place where he 
could think so well as in his study 
chair. 


Mugden did not like this move, ari 
very quietly joined the Doctor, and becz 
to whisper his view of the case. Ti: 
information certainly proved that Bi. 
had not picked the lock of the gangwa 
door. But on the other hand it prove 
that there had been nothing to hini: 
him from passing direct from Dormit.r 
No. 4 into the Doctor's study, lanterna:. 
all. Bill’s case looked worse than «: 
from a policeman’s point of view. Tur: 
ing suddenly upon Bob, Mugden demani.. 
sharply: 

“Why didn't you report this at on: 
eh?” 

“ Because it would have done no guwl 
I thought they couldn't do anything 
anybody because the door was loc 
and nothing was stolen at all, so I thouzt 
it didn’t matter, and just held u: 
tongue.” 

“You may go now,” said the Doc: 
drily ; ‘we may send for you later.” 

Left alone, the two men discussed i: 
matter, but it soon resolved itself into: 
question of character ; and as Dr. Ruste: 
stuck up for both boys as_ thorough: 
honest, whatever else they were, no 
clusion could be come to. Mugden. 
the stolid policeman he was, maintain- 
that all boys were rogues, only most : 
them were not found out. 

“These two certainly have not beer. 
was the Doctor’s dry reply, and with t} 
Mugden had to be content for the pres 
though he felt that he had now more tz: 
one clue to work upon. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY 


Author of “ Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ The Last of the Viki: 


AS they tramped along Hayward asked the 
guide: ‘How far do you go with 
us?” 

“Only to the next town—some eighteen 
miles,” replied the man. 

“ And then?” 

“Then I return, bearing a note from you 
to sny how I have fulfilled my duties, tc the 
Governor of Narain; while another guide 
takes my place.” 

“How far is it to the foot of Mount 
Everest?” inquired Barker. 

“Some five or six marches,” responded 
the man; “but I do not know exactly, for I 
have never been so far.” 

“No good asking him, old fellow,” re- 
marked Hayward. “We shall have to be 
patient, and act for ourselves. That paper I 
showed you, which the old Governor gave 
me, says six marches at least. Of course. 
as the crow flies, the distance is not nearly 
so much, but we shall have to deviate con- 
siderably from our route in order to pick up 
the information which was promised us at 
the different halting-places. Not that I 
expect much therefrom; but still, as old 
Salar Jung was so civil as to set his sub- 
ordinate to work for us, it would louk rather 
bad on our side if we didn’t at least pretend 
to profit by the inqu ui 

“T qnite agree with you; and besides, who 
knows, we may hear of something we would 
not willingly have missed. It will ensure 
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safety and comfort for all of us, any- 
how.” 

“ Quite so. 
structions.” 

Their way lay through a rolling and slightly 
wooded country, cultivated to some extent, 
but not profusely; nor, after the near limits 
of the boundaries of Narain had been passed, 
could they discern many natives. This, the 
guide explained, was due to the fact that the 
majority of the inhabitants of Narain were 
artisans of one craft or another, and only a 
small proportion devoted their lives to 
husbandry and agriculture. As they pr:- 
uvessed farther into the interior, he added, 
they would tind herdsmen, and woodcutters, 
and charcoal-burners preponderating. 

‘The day’s march was a long one, and 
broken by several halts; one of which was 
in order to enable the two sportsmen and 
Gopaul to stalk a herd of deer which showed 
itself in a little valley ahead. which was 
bounded by wooded ground. Hayward de- 
termined on the front advance, alone, while 
the other two took a long circuit, so as to 
come round and take the gamein flank. The 
rest of the party halted, and sat down for the 
inevitable smoke. 

Cautiously Hayward crept up, taking ad- 
vatitaze of every little inequality of ground, 
until he arrived within shot of the unsuspect- 
ing deer ; and then he rested, both to regain 
his breath, and to watch for the signal (the 
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waving of a white handkerchief) which ti: 
to announce to him that Barker and Gog:- 


mals were feeding fearlessly in his direc’ 
for they knew not the danger which me 
them ; and as his eye roved over them. H. 
ward had ample leisure to pick out a co 
of buck at which he resolved to try hi 
as they possessed, each of them, a fine 
horns. Presently a flutter of white 
among the distant trees caught his att: 
Carefully he drew a bead on the buck he 
selected for his first essay. and fired, ins 
letting drive with his second barrel ai 
other. As the smoke cleared away, he - 
the herd in full retreat, dashing affrigt 
across the valley towards the spot 
lurked the other two sportsmen; bz. : 
fortunate shot ! the buck at which he ba. 
fired lay on its back on the green: ~- 
kicking vigorously. 

Still Hayward did not move, for he = 
that the alarmed survivors had ha!t- 
their headlong Hight, and were lookinz- 
undecidedly towards their wounded or ‘ 
comrade; and as they seemed to hk © 
within range of his friends, he awaited 
result. Two tiny puffs of smoke spurk 
from the bushes: one deer sprang h: 
the air and fell prostrate; and the rst - 
away with vigorous bounds, followed ' 
limping companion, who presently las - - 
evidently too severely hurt to comtins ~- 


light. But ere the herd had reached a point 
if safety, another puff of smoke leapt into 
he air, and another deer fell. 

The friends now issued from their conceal- 
nent and approached their quarry, the 
hroats of which old Gopaul cut, while uttering 
he customary prayer. He then set off to 
all up the rest of the column, while the two 
tiends sat down to smoke a pipe and exchange 
otes. 

“You didn’t see,” said Barker, “ that 
ome one else besides ourselves was after the 
ame, did you?” 

“No,” replied Hayward; “what d’you 
lean ?”? 

“Simply that Gopaul saw and pointed out 
» me a leopard who was hoping for a meal ; 
ad if he hadn’t slunk away before I could 
sing my rifle to bear on him, we might have 
igged something more than we expected.” 
“Tve changed my opinion concerning 
ose gentry since the episode of that poor 
»ater,”’ remarked Hayward. 

“Ay, so have I. Still, I should have tried 
r him if ’'dhadachance. That fellow you 
»wled over has a nice pair of horns.” 

“ Yes, I had lots of time to pick him out,” 
id Hayward; “he's a beauty, isn’t he? I 
ought of putting him up in the hall at 
me.” 

“ Some time to wait yet, my boy,” remarked 
ker with a grin. “Got to get -yourselt 
me first.” 

Hayward burst out laughing. “ If I didn’t 

ow you were joking, I should call you a 
vaker, and ‘testify against you,’ as old 
miral Hawkins did against men of that 
Iney when the Armada was coming. 
igh-ho! I wonder if we shall succeed in 
ding my father, and bringing him home 
ely with us.” 

‘ Allin good time, Frank.” said his comrade. 
d both sat for a while quietly thinking. 
Vhen the pack-animals came up, the car- 
ses of the deer were placed upon them, and 

march was taken up again. Late in the 
2rnoon the party arrived at the so-called 
wn”? at which they were to halt for the 
ht; but it was only a good-sized village. 

» head-man, who had been on the look-out 

them, came forward, and escorted the 
slishmen to a comfortable-looking mud- 
se which had been prepared, and professed 
self at their disposal, but, beyond asking 

a few vegetables and some poultry, for 
ch they insisted on making payment, the 
tors required nothing ; and, after a good 
il, they retired to bed, tired out, while 
aul coiled himself away in an adjoining 
n among the personal belongings of his 
ters. 
bout the middle of the night Hayward 

awoke by some one gently pressing his 

; he started up, and saw the wizened old 
arri, who held up his finger warningly. 
Thieves are trying to break in,” he 
tered. “I will awake Barker sahib also.” 
e performed this as skilfully and silently 
e had aroused Hayward, and the three 
: gently and in their bare feet to the door 
»mmaunication between the two rooms, the 
lishmen cautiously examining their re- 
2rs to see that they were loaded. Dead 
ce prevailed for a time, which was broken 

loud and deliciously sleepy snore from 
iul, at which the two friends shook with 

t laughter. The midnight robbers were 
mmtly reassured by this token of slumber, 
tially as it was followed by others as 
ral as the first. A faint creaking sound 
» itself heard, and a slight current of 
7 air breathed into the room, touching 

heeks of the wary watchers, and telling 

that, though they could not discern it, 

-theless the door had been opened. 
al still persevered in his nasal solo, and, 
xy one, three dark forms glided stealthily 
he apartment towards the corner where 
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lay piled the various trunks and packages 
belonging to the travellers. 

Suddenly the Englishmen flung themselves 
each on to an opponent, while Gopaul, bound- 
ing from the floor with the activity of a pan- 
ther, sprang upon the third, twining his arm 
tightly round his neck, and clutching his right 
wrist with the hand which was at liberty. 
The robbers fought and wrestled in silence, 
but their antagonists shouted loudly, hoping 
to bring the drowsy village watchmen to their 
assistance and enable them to capture the 
marauders ; but the latter, being stark naked 
and oiled from head to foot, slipped with ease 
from their detaining grasp and fled out into 
the night. At that momenta loud growl, the 
sounds of a desperate struggle, and then a 
yelp of pain, broke the silence, and rushing 
out of the hat Hayward and Barker dis- 
covered that one of the thieves had been seized 
by an enormous dog, which was engaged in 
vigorously worrying its prostrate foe, who had 
evidently roused it to a pitch of fury by 
wounding it with his knife. 

Hastily, but with a good deal of trouble 
and a vast arnount of snarling and growling 
from the angry creature, the two dragged it 
off the miserable thief, whom it had well-nigh 
throttled, just as a crowd of villagers, headed 
by the “ Patél ” (or head-man), came hurrying 
up in great confusion. The Englishmen 
quickly explained matters; and then the 
wounded thief being carried away to be 
placed in confinement and have his injuries 
seen to, they re-entered their quarters, and, 
assisted by Gopaul, who Jit a lamp, procecded 
to examine the hurts of their four-footed 
auxiliary. 

There was only one—a long, but not deep, 
slash across the shoulder. ‘The thief had 
evidently been overpowered at once, and un- 
able to do more than inflict the one blow. As 
Barker carefully sponged and stitched up the 
cut, the huge beast, thongh wincing at the 
pain, licked his hand gratefully, understand- 
ing that he was intending to do it good. 
“ Poor old fellow,” said the amateur surgeon 
as he finished his job, speaking in soothing 
tones; “there you are! nice and comfortable. 
You deserve to be, too, for you’ve taken the 
only prisoner.” 

“What a splendid beast!” exclaimed 
Hayward, holding the lamp nearer to scan 
the noble proportions of their new friend. 
“ What shall we do with him, Hal?” 

“Keep him here till daylight, anyhow,” 
answered his friend. “I should like to 
keep him for good and all. Isn’t he o 
beauty?” 

He certainly was. As far as they could 
judge by the lamp-light, he stood about two. 
feet and a half high, had not yet come to his 
full growth, and was a handsome specimen 
of a Thibet mastiff. These dogs are used by 
the mountaineers in Thibet to guard their 
flocks, and are furnished with large spiked 
collars, to save their throats from the grip of 
leopards, whom they do not hesitate to attack 
in defence of their charge. As a rule they 
possess dangerous tempers, but this one ap- 
peared to recognise the fact that he was among 
friends, and to be appreciative of the care 
and admiration bestowed on him, for he gazed 
round into their faces and gave a short bark, 
as if to imply that he quite understood they 
were talking about him. 

“Come along, old fellow,” said Barker ; 
“you shall sleep by my bed to-night.” And 
leading him into the inner room, he showed 
him where to lie down, himself taking posses- 
sion again of his bed ; and presently all four, 
the dog and the men, dropped off into their 
slumbers. 

The next day the old Patél paid them an 
early visit. It was quite evident from his 
manner that he was ina great fright as to 
how his guests would regard the little ad- 
venture of the past night. He knew well that 
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they had been honoured visitors of Salar 
Jung’s, and that potentate had transmitted 
orders that they were to be well treated and 
protected during their stay in that portion of 
the country over which he held sway. And 
now, on their first night in his village, thieves 
had attempted to steal their property, had 
assaulted them, and it had been by sheer 
good luck that murder had not been com- 
mitted. If they took matters seriously, how 
should he answer it to the strict and power- 
ful Governor? It was, therefore, small 
wonder that when he entered their quarters 
his features betrayed signs of the perturbation 
which was reigning in his heart. 

“T say, Patél,” began Hayward, “is this 
your hospitality? To put men into a coupla 
of rooms and then send midnight robbers to 
steal and kill?” 

The individual addressed salaamed low; 
but he had carefully noted Hayward’s 
countenance as he spoke, and suspected that 
he was not so very much put out after all. . 

“It was an unfortunate accident, sahib. 
These thieves are so bold that they even enter 
the watchmen’s houses to steal__—” 

“No wonder,” broke in Barker, “if your 
watchmen always sleep as soundly as they 
did last night.” 

“They shall be punished,” said the old 
man hastily; “they shall be punished 
severely. I trust nothing has been stolen?” 

“Nothing but several lengthy winks,” 
whispered Hayward to his friend. “No, 
Patél, nothing has been stolen. But whose 
dog is this who came so gallantly to the rescue, 
received the only wound in the fray, and cap- 
tured the only prisoner ?” 

“I will inquire,” replied the head-man. 
“ But about the thief who was caught, your 
honours: what is to be done with him? 
Shall we send him to Salar Jung?” 

“ Too mrch trouble,” said Barker. ‘No, let 
the poor wretch go; we have no grudge 
against him, and the mauling he has received 
from the dog is punishment enough. Where 
have you put him, Patél?” 

“In the village ‘choki,’ your honour,” re- 
plied the old man. 

“ Let’s go and look at him, Frank.” 

“Allright. Show us the way, Patél.” 

This individual salaamed again respect- 
fully, and the young men, accompanied by 
the dog, who refused to be left behind, 
walked over to the village prison, which was 
merely a stout mud house with barred 
windows. They arrived at the door, followed 
by an inquisitive crowd, whom they left in thé 
street when they entered. 

“Here is the robber, your honours,” said 
the jailer, showing his visitors into a smalt 
room furnished with a single charpay, or 
native bed, on which reposed the robber, his 
legs shackled, but his arms free, and ‘is 
throat surrounded with a thick bandage. 

“Can he speak?” asked Hayward of the 
jailer. 

“A little,” answered that official. 
dog has torn his throat badly.”” 

For fear of accidents, Barker had looped 
his handkerchief round the animal’s neck, 
for it had insisted on remaining with them; 
but the gallant beast took no notice whatever 
of its antagonist of the preceding night, 
occupying itself solely with its new masters, 

“Well, my man,” said Hayward, “ you 
got the worst of that little scrimmage. What 
did you come meddling arcund our place 
for?” i 

Marking an evidently kind tone in the ac- 
cents of his interrogator, the man looked up, 
and replied huskily : 

“We wished for your weapons.” 

“And didn’t it strike you that we might 
use them?” 

The man smiled scornfully. 

“I say, Barker, I vote for letting the man 
go free. What do you say?” 


“The 
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“7 agree with you.” 

“All right. Here, you”—to the jailer— 
“undo those irons. Now, there, my man, I 
daresay you know the way to your frionds. 
You are at liberty to join them; and here’sa 
rupee to pay the barber for mending your 
throai. Look here, though. Don’t you get 
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trying to interfere with us again, or we'll use 
these,’’ tapping his revolver. 

Completely taken by surprise, the prisoner 
sprang up erect, glanced at his liberator, and 
then, placing Hayward’s band on his head, 
pushed past the shocked Patél, and dis- 
appeared. 


“There, Patel,’ said Hayward; “ 
disposed of your prisoner for you, and th 
no more to be said aboutit. Now, then, +: 
get back to breakfast.” 

And, followed by their canine attend: 
they returned to their own hut. 

(To be continued; 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroup Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Loy's Yarns,” etc., efe. 


HE firmes: friendships, we are told, have 
been formed in mutual adversity; and 
among the many trials which served to 
strengthen and confirm the loyalty and unity 
-of the Triple Alliance, a string of minor 
-disasters which overtook them one unlucky 
- day carly in December must certainly not be 
overlooked. 

The after results of thischapter of accidents 
- Cause it to assume an additional importance 

-as being the “beginning of the end,” 
alike of this narrative, and of an eventful 
period in the history of Ronleigh College. 
The reader will understand, therefore, that, 
in turning our attention for a short time to 
an account of the aforementioned misfortune 
of the three friends, we are not wandering 
from what might be called the main line of 
our story. 

“It all came about,” so said Jack Vance, 
“through Carton’s having the chgek to go 
home some ten days before proper time.” 
*The latter certainly did, for some reason or 
other, leave Ronleigh on Wednesday, December 
11; and, by his own special request, our 
three frionds came down to the station to see 
bim off. 


“Have you got anything to read going ~ 


along?” asked Diggory, as they stood linger- 
ing round the carriage door. 

“ Yes,” answered Carton. “ Look here, you 
fellows, you might get in and sit round the 
windoy till the train starts; it’ll keep other 
people from getting in, and I shall have the 
place to myself.” 

The Triple Alliance did as they were re- 
quested. 

“ Aha ! my boys,” continued Carton, rubbing 
dis hands together, “when you’re stewing 
away in prep. this evening, think of me at 
home eating a rattling good tea, and no more 
work to prepare after it for old Greyling.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” cried Jack. “I wouldn't 
go now, even if [had the chance. Why, you'll 
miss all the fun of breaking up, and young 
‘Rats’ is making up a party tofill a carriage, 

-and we're going to have a tine spree. Then, 
by the time we get home for Christmas, it'll 
be all stale to you. Pshaw! I wouldn’t— 
hallo!—here, stop a minute!—why, she's 
“off!” 

Off she certainly was. There had been a 
sharp chirrup of the whistle, and at almost 
the same moment the train began to move. 
Diggory tried to let down the window to get 
sat the handle of the door, but the sash worked 
stiffly, and before he succceded in making it 
drop, the train had run the length of the 
platform, and the station was left behind. 

The four boys gazed at each other for a 
thoment in blank astonishment, and then 
burst into a simultaneous roar of laughter. 

* You'll have to go as far as Chatton now,” 
said Carton. “Never mind, you can get back 
by the next train.” 

“Yes, but the question is if we’ve got any 
money,” answered Jack Vance ruefully. “ It’s 
fourpence the single journey, so the fare 

uhere and back for three of us '!l be two bob. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Here’s threepence, that’s all the tin I'm 
worth. What have you got, Diguy ?” 

“ Four halfpenny stamps and half a franc 
on my watch-chain,” was the reply; “but I 
don’t think these railway Johnnies ‘ud take 
either of those.” 

On examination, the only articles of value 
Mugford’s pockets were found to contain were 
an aluminium pencil-case which wouldn't 
work, and a dirty scrap of indiarubber. 

“Look here,” cried Carton, “I'll give you 
two shillings; it's my fault, and I’ve got some- 
thing over from my journey money.” 

The offer was gladly accepted, and at 
length, when the train reached Chatton, the 
three chums wished their companion good- 
bye, laughing heartily over their unexpected 
journey. 

“ What time’s the next train back to Ron- 
leigh ?” asked Jack, as he paid the money for 
their fare to the ticket collector. 

“ Let’s see,” answered the official, ‘ next 
train to Ronleigh—5.47.” 

Jack's face fell. ‘Isn’t there any train 
before that?” he asked. “ We've got to be 
back at the school by half-past five.” 

“Can’t help that,” returned the man; 
“next train from here to Ronleigh’s 5.47. 
And,” he added encouragingly, “ she's nearly 
alwaye a bit late.” 

The boys wandered disconsolately through 
the booking-office of the little country station, 
and halted outside to consider what was to be 
done. 

“It's five-and-twenty past four,” said Jack 
Vance, looking at his watch, “and it’s a good 
six miles by road; we shall never walk it in 
the time.” 

“It's a good bit shorter by rail,” mused 
Diggory, “if we could walk along the line. 
That tunnel under Arrow Hill cuts off a long 
round.” 

“We couldn’t do that,’? said Mugford ; 
“there are notice-boards all over the shop 
saying that trespassers on the railway will be 
prosecuted.” 

“Ob, bother that,” cried Jack Vance, 
suddenly smitten with Diggory’s idea. “‘ Who 
cares for notice-boards? We'll go home along 
the line. If we trot every now and then, we 
shall get back in time.” 

“ Well, we’d better walk along the road as 
far as that curve,” said Diggory, “and then 
they won't see us from the station.” 

The trio started off in the direction 
indicated, hurrying along the permanent way, 
hopping over the sleepers, and seeing how 
far they could run on one of the metals with- 
out falling off. At length they entered a 
cutting, the steep banks of which rose gradu- 
ally until they towered high above their heads 
on either hand. Before long the mouth of 
the tunnel was reached, and, as if by mutual 
consent, the three friends came to a halt. 

There was something forbidding about 
the dark, gloomy entrance; the stale, smoky 
smell, and the damp dripping from the roof, 
all tending to give it a very uninviting 
aspect. 


“ It’s awfully long,’”? said Mugford. * Do:'s 
you think we'd better turn back?” 

In their secret hearts, his two compani:: 
were more than half inclined to follow. 
suggestion ; but there is a form of cowsri: 
to which even the bravest are subject—:- 
the fear of being thought afraid; and i: 
this, perhaps, which decided them to ad: 
instead of retreat. 

“ Oh no, we won’t go back,” cried Dig 
“ Come along, I’ll go first,”? and so sayin - 
plunged forward into the deep shadow ci 
archway. 

The ground seemed to be plentifully str: 
with ashes; which scrunched under their 
as they plodded along, and their wi 
sounded hollow and strange. 

“My eye!” said Jack, “ it’s precious da: 
I can hardly see where I’m going.” 

“It'll be darker still before we see‘. 
end,’’ answered Diggory ; ‘‘ some one wast. 
ing me the other day that there’s a curve = 
the middle.” 

“Hadn’t we better go back?” falte:! 
Mugford. 

“No, you fathead ; shut up.”’ 

The darkness seemed to increase, and. 
silence grew oppressive. 

The boys were walking in single file. I. 
gory leading, and Jack Vance bringing : 
the rear. 

“I say,” cxclaimed the latter, as - 
stumbled over a sleeper, ‘“ I shouldn't lit: ~ 
be caught here by a train.” 

“That can't happen,” retorted Digs 
“didn’t you hear the man say there wa-:° 
another till 5.47?” 

“Yes,” added Mugford, “ but there nz 
be a luggage, or one coming the other war 

“Well, all you'd have to do would &: 
cross over on to the other line.”” 

Imperceptibly the boys quickened th- 
pace until it became almost a trot. 

“Hurrah!” cried Diggory, a few mom: 
later, as a far distant semicircle of dasi- 
came into view. ‘“ There’s the other en: — 

“Stop a minute,” cried Jack, embo!de-“ 
by the prospect of soon being once mor - 
the fresh air; “let's see if we can mss: i! 
echo.” 

The little party halted for a moment‘ 
instead of hearing the shrill yell for the > 
duction of which Jack had just filled - 
lungs, their ears were greeted with 1° 
more terrible sound, which caused = - 
hearts to stop beating. There was, it se= 
asudden boom, followed by a long, cont’ 
roar. Diggory turned his head, t = 
the far-off patch of light replaced by 3 ~ 
of fiery red, and the terrible trath ¢ 
across his mind that, in the excitem: 
the moment, b+ could not remember - 
certain which was the down line. 

It was well for the Triple Alliance 
least one of their number was bles 
the faculty of quick decision and 
action, or the history of their fri--- 
might have had a tragic ending. 

Diggory wheeled round, end, e2icbit= 


of Mugford, cried in © voice loud enough 

to be heard above the ever-increasing din, 

“Quick! Get into the six-foot way, and lie 

down !’? 

What followed, even those who underwent 
the experience could never clearly describe. 
They flung themselves upon the ground; 
there was the thundering roar of au earth- 
quake, coupled with a deafening clatter, as 
though the whole place were falling about 
their ears, and a whirling hurricane of hot 
air and steam. 

In ten seconds, which seemed like ten 
minutes, the whole thing had come and gone, 
and Diggory, scrambling to his feet in the 
dense darkness of the choking atmosphere, 
inquired in a shaky voice, * Are you all right, 
you chaps? ” 

There was a reply in the affirmative, and 
the three boys proceeded to grope their way 
along in silence, until the broad archway of 
the tunnel’s mouth appeared through a fog 
of steam and smoke. 

“T say, you fellows,” cried Diggory, as 
they emerged into the fresh air, “I wouldn't 
go through there again for something.” 

“It was a good thing you gave me that 
shove,”’ said Mugford; “I felt as though I 
couldn't move; and we were standing on the 
very line it went over.” 

“Yes, I couldn’t remember for the 
moment which was ‘up’ and which was 
‘down’; I thought, too, we should be safer 
lying flat on the ground when it passed; 
if we stood up in the six-foot way, we might 
lhave got giddy and fallen under the wheels.”’ 

The conversation was suddenly interrupted 
by a strange voice shouting : 

“Hallo, you young beggars! What are 
you a-doing there ?” 

The boys turned to see from whence this 
inquiry proceeded. Half-way up the cutting 
on their left was a little hut, and beside it 
stood the man who had spoken. The same 
ylance showed them another thing—viz. that 
just beside this little shanty was one of the 
notice-boards Mugford had mentioned, warn- 
ing the public that persons found trespassing 
on the railway would be prosecuted. 

“* Come along,” cried Jack Vance, “ let's 
bolt!” 

Unless they doubled back into the tunnel, 
their only way of escape lay in scaling the 
tight side of the cutting, as, a short distance 
jown the line, a gang of platelayers were at 
work, who would -have intercepted them 
efore they-reached the open country. 

*«Come along,” repeated Jack Vance, and 
she next moment he and his two companions 
vere clambering as fast as they could up 
she steep side of the embankment, clutching 
st bushes and tufts of grass, and causing 
niniature landslips of sand and gravel with 
:very step they took. 

The man shouted after them to stop, and 
eeing that they paid no attention to his 
ommands, promptly gave chase, rushing 
own the narrow pathway from the hut, and 
crambling after them up the opposite slope. 

Jack Vance and Diggory, whose powers of 
‘ind and limb had benefited by constant 
xercise in the football field, were soon at 
ae top, but Mugford, who was not inclined to 
e athletic, and who had already been pretty 
early pumped in hurrying out of the tunnel, 
as still slowly dragging himself up the ascent, 
anting and putting like a steam-engine, 
hen his comrades reached the summit. 

His pursuer was gaining on him rapidly, 
ad it was in vain that his two friends (too 
yal to make good their escape alone) stood, 
id with frantic gestures urged him to 
aicker movement. Just, however, as the 
ypture seemed certain, a great piece of 
ose earth giving way beneath the man’s 
aight, caused the latter to fall forward on 
s face; in this posture he tobogganed down 
e slope, with more force than elegance, and 
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with a yell of triumph, Jack and Diggory 
stretched out their hands, and dragged Mug- 
ford up to the level grassy plateau on which 
they stood. 

Close behind them was a wood, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation they plunged 
through the hedge, and dashed on through 
the bushes. The dry twigs cracked, and the 
dead leaves rustled beneath their feet; sud- 
denly, not more than fifty yards away to 
their right, there was the loud explosion of 
a gun, and almost at the same instant a 
harsh voice shouted: “Hi there! Stop! 
Where are you going?” 

“Oh!” panted Jack; “it’s one of the 
keepers! Run for all you’re worth!” 

The opposite edge of the wood was not far 
distant ; the three youngsters rushed wildly 
on, and stumbling blindly over the boundary 
hedge, continued their mad gallop across a 
narrow field. Over another hedge, and they 
were in a sunken roadway. Then came the 
end. Mugford staggered over, to the opposite 
bank, and falling down upon it with his 
hand pressed to his side, gasped out, 
“ Awful stitch—can't go any further!” 

Years afterwards, when the Triple Alliance 
met at an Old Boys’ dinner, they laughed 
heartily in talking over this adventure; but 
there were no signs of mirth on either of 
their faces at the time it was happening. 
Then, as Jack Vance and Diggory stood 
staring blankly at each other in the deepen- 
ing winter twilight, they suddenly blossomed 
out into heroes — heroes, it is true, in flannel 
cricket-caps and turned-down collars, but 
heroes, at all events to my mind, as genuine 
in the spirit which prompted their action as 
those whose deeds are known in song and 
story. The barking of a dog in the field 
above showed that the keeper was following 
up their trail. 

“Run for it!’ panted Mugford, “don’t 
wait for me!” 

“Shan’t!” said Jack and Diggory in on> 
voice; and the latter sticking his hands in his 
trouser pockets, began to whistle. 

“Go on)” cried Mugford. 

“ Shan't !’’ repeated his companions. 

It was evident that the Triple Alliance 
would sink or swim together, and it so 
happened that by a piece of unexpected good 
fortune they were destined to realise the latter 
alternative. There was a clatter of wheels, 
the quick stamp of a fast-trotting horse, and 
abaker’scart came swinging round the corner. 
Diggory, whose wits never seemed to desert 
him ata critical moment, recognised it at once 
as belonging to the man who supplied the 
school, and springing forward, he beckoned 
to the driver to stop, crying : 

“T say, give us a lift into Ronleigh, and 
we'll pay you a shilling. We belong to the 
College.” 

The man peered round the canvas covering, 
and at once recognised the boy's cap and 
crest. 

“All right,” he said, ‘ hop up ; I’ll find room 
for you somewhere.” ; 

The danger was passed; with an audible 
sigh of relief, the three youngsters clambered 
into the vehicle, and the next moment were 
bowling rapidly along in the direction of the 
town. 

“TI say!” cried Jack, “this is a stroke 
of good luck. Why, we shall be back in time 
after all.” 

The remainder of their conversation was 
lost to the ears of the driver, but seemed to 
consist mainly of a series of attempts on the 
part of Mugford to say something, which was 
always interrupted by a chorus of groans, and 
shouts of “Shut up!” from his two com- 
panions. 

At length the cart arrived at Ronleigh, and 
set down the three passengers at the corner of 
Broad Street, the principal thoroughfare ; and 
here their adventures seem to have terminated. 
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I say seemed, because, as-a matter of fact, 
something still remains to be told in-the 
history of this eventful day; but before 
proceeding to the close of the chapter, it will 
be well to say a word or two with regard to a 
certain person connected with it, who is as 
yet unknown to the reader. 

Ronleigh was fortunate in having a staff of 
masters who won the respect and confidence 
of the boys. Some poor-spirited fellows there 
are who will always abuse those set in 
authority over them ; but at Ronleigh there 
was happily, on the whole, a mutual good 
understanding, such as might exist in a well 
and wisely disciplined regiment between 
olticers and men. 

Exceptions, however, prove the rule; and 
when, at the commencement of the present 
winter term, a new junior master had come 
to take charge of the Third Form, it was 
evident from the first that, before long, there 
would be trouble. Mr. Grice was a very short 
man, with a pompous, hectoring manner, 
which was, somehow, especially exasperating 
to fellows who stood a good head and shoul- 
ders taller than the master. His rule was 
founded on the fear of punishment, and the 
sceptre which he wielded was a small black 
note-book, in which he entered the names of 
all offenders with an accompanying ‘‘ Hun- 
dred lines, Brown !”’ or “ Write the lesson out 
after school, Smith.” Lastly, Mr. Grice was 
not a gentleman. Boys, I know, pay little 
attention to the conventionalities, and are 
seldom found perusing books of etiquette, but 
those who have been well brought-up, and 
accustomed at home to an air of refinement, 
are quick to detect ill-breeding and bad man- 
ners in those older than themselves, and who 
“ ought to know better.” So it came about 
that Mr. Grice was unpopular, and the boys 
in his class bemoaned their fate, and called 
him upcomplimentary nicknames. 

We left the three friends standing at the 
corner of Broad Street. The church clock had 
just struck the quarter-past five, and by this 
time it was dark, though the street was lit up 
by the gas lamps and long rows of shop 
windows. 

“T hope no one sees us,” said Jack Vance. 
“T’m mudall over ; we must look sharp, or we 
shall be lete.” . 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Diggory, “look out! 
Here’s that wretched little Grice coming; 
there, he’s stopped to look into the ironmon- 
ger’s shop. - We must dodge past him some- 
how, or he'll want to know where we've 
been.” : 

The trio crossed quickly over to the opposite 
side of the street, and hurried off at full 
speed in the direction of the school. 

All boys were supposed to be on the school 
premises by half-past five, and at that time 
the door leading to the outer world was 
locked by the prefect for the day. 

Oaks, who happened to be on duty, was 
standing in the passage talking to Alingford 
when the three juveniles arrived, out of 
breath, and flushed with running. 

“Hallo! you kids, where have you 
been?” inquired the Captain. 

Diggory launched out into a brief de- 
scription of their many adventures. Oaks 
laughed heartily. “ Well,” he said, pulling 
out his watch, “ you’ve just got back in time; 
half a minute more, and you'd have been 
outside, my boys.” 

The prefect locked the door, and continu- 
ing his conversation with Alingford, started 
off down the passage. On reaching what 
was the main corridor on the ground floor, 
they paused for a moment, and stood warming 
their hands at the hot-water pipe, and it 
was while thus engaged that they were 
suddenly accosted by Mr. Grice, who bustled 
up to them in a great state of excitement. 

“Are you on duty, Oaks?" 

“Yes, sir?” 
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“Have any boys come in late?” 

"No, sir.” 

“Well, three boys passed me in the town; 
I think one of them was young Trevanock. I 
called to them to stop, but they took no notice. 
When they come in, you send them to me.” 

“They weren’t late, sir,” answered Oaks, 
“they came in about a minute ago.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I looked at my watch 
when I saw them in the town, and then it 
was five-and-twenty past; they couldn't 
have come up in five minutes. You must 
either have let them in, or not closed the 
door at the proper time.” 

Prefects att Ronleigh were not in the habit 
of being lectured as though they were 
lower-school boys. Oaks bit his lip. 

“I closed the door on the stroke of half- 
past,” he answered. 

“ Well, you say those boys came in about 
two minutes ago; by me it’s now twenty to 
six, so they must have been late.” 

“They were in before half-past, sir ; your 
watch must be wrong.” 

“Don't keep contradicting me, sir,” said 
the master. 

“We are supposed to work by the school 
clock, sir,” interposed the Captain. 

“I’m not aware that I addressed any 
remark to you, Alingford,” retorted Mr. 
Grice, rapidly losing all control of his 
temper. “You need make no further 
attempt to teach me the rules of the school ; 
I flatter myself that I am sutfliciently well 
versed in them already.” 

A crowd of idlers, attracted by the angry 
tones of the master’s voice. had begun to 
collect in the passage, and the Captain 
flushed to the roots of his hair at being thus 
taken to task in public. 

“T merely said, sir, that we work by the 
school clock.” 

“And I say, hold your tongue, sir. Oaks, 
remember you report those three boys for 
being late.” 

“T can’t do that, sir,” answered Oaks 
stolidly, “for they were in time.” 

Mr. Grice boiled over. ‘‘ You are a very 
impertinent fellow,’ he cried. “I shall 
report you both to the Doctor.” And so 
saying, he turned on his heel, and walked 
away. 

There was a buzz of astonishment among 
the bystanders. The idea of a Captain of 
Ronleigh being reported to the Doctor was 
something novel indeed, and by the time the 
first bell rang for tea,a report of thd colli- 
sion between Mr. Grice and the prefects had 
spread all over the school. 

(To be continued.) 
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GHOSTS: HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH THEM. 


By tHe Rev. R. D’O. Martin, m.a., aND H. WILLraMs. 


(With Ghostly Pictures by the AUTHORS.) 


imovsaNDs of us ‘“ B.O.P.”-ites have 
cameras in these days, and as we have 
been making rather interesting experiments 
in a branch of photography not much culti- 


80 quick as to deceive the eye and leaves 
wrong impression; bullets can be take 
while in the act of piercing a pane of glas; 
and most wonderful of all, stars are re 


1.—Sr. Mary's ABBEY, DUNBRODY, 1182-1217 A.D. 


vealed in photographs of the heave 
which cannot be seen even when seatt!: 
for by the most powerful telescopes. ‘ 

Some of us may have shutters yt: 


vated, we thought that an article on how to 
take ghosts might interest other fellows who 
vead our own paper. 


Everyone interested in camera work 


| 
2A GHOSTLY FIGURE MOVED DOWN THE DARK PaseaGE TOWARDS TRE CAMERA. 


knows that a sensitive plate can do won- enough to catch the impression of a jt": . 
derful things. A snapshot will reveal the horse, but without special appliance: 
motions of a horse or an athlete which are incurring considerable expense we «2 


a 


try to take the flying bullet or the invisible star. 
But everyone with any cameracan take ghosts, 
and without incurring any extra expense. 
Four miles from our home stand the 
ruins of Dunbrody Abbey, one of the finest 
specimens of thirteenth-century work to be 
found in Ireland. Here, if ghosts walk 
anywhere, we might expect to find them, 
and if any ghost walked at Dunbrody it 
must surely be that of Harvey de Monte 
Morisco, Mareschall to King Henry 11., and 
seneschall of all the lands of Richard, Earl of 
Pembroke, who in the year 1175 gave the 
land to the monks of Bildewas in Shropshire, 
to build an abbey for the order of Cistercians ; 
or if not the great knight (who afterwards 
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when the exposure was made. Notice how 
the stones behind can be plainly seen 
through the face and figure. 

Then in the nave (see No. 3) we met with 
three monks, the centre one slightly in 
front of his companions. The photograph 
is interesting, not only because of their 
presence, but because of the graceful east 
window—a fine specimen of early archi- 
tecture. 

At the entrance gate (see No. 4), firmly 
padlocked, with the key in our pockets, we 
found another ghost. It is admirably mixed 
up with the bars of the gate; part of the 
figure louks as certainly on this side as the 
regi appears to have not yet passed through 


8.—THREE MONKS FLIT TH:OUGH THE ARCHWAY. 


oecame a monk), then Herlewin, Bishop of 
Leghlin, might be encountered walking 
about the church which he had built and 
where-he was buried in 1217. 

That we found ghosts at Dunbrody is 
evident from our photographs but whether 
of Harvey or Herlewin I leave for you to 
decide. 

In the passage through the thick wall 
(see No. 2), where it passes through the 
large windows in the north transept, we took 
our first ghost-photograph. The ghost had 
passed through the dark passage beyond, 
and was just in the bright place where the 
path leads through the light of the window 


i 
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when by accident they have taken two 
pictures on one plate, the only difference 
being that the same picture, except for one 
portion of it, istaken more than once. 

The picture, for instance, of the ghost in 
the wall-passage, was produced by one of us 
standing during a two-second exposure and 
then withdrawing when another second’s 
exposure was given. This was enough to 
bring out some of the detail behind the 
figare, but not enough to obliterate it. The 
ghost at the barred yateway was taken with 
a slight variation in the method. Three 
exposures were made: the first and third 
about 3 sec. each ; the middle one, when the 
ghost stood in his place, being about 1} sec. 


4.—BisHop HERLEWIN VISITING THE RUINS OF THE ABBEY BUILT 


BY Him Ning HUNDRED YEARS avo. 


the iron porta:. Through the body the 
background shows distinctly. 

One of us read an article once purporting 
to prove that ghosts really existed, and that 
the sensitive plate could record their im- 
pressions. What humbug! Surely, Mr. 
Editor, our photographs look real enough to 
take in many of your readers who do not 
know how the trick is done—for trick it is ; 
and a very simple one when the secret is 
disclosed. First set up your camera and 
then make more than one exposure, in one 
of which a figure to represent the ghost is 
placed. It is obvious that the same effect 
is produced as most amateurs have obtained 


Perhaps this picture would have been better 
with a slightly longer first exposure. 

The same figure did foe the three ghosts in 
picture No.3. Three exposures of 1 sec. each 
were given, the ghost occupying a different 
place eachtime. It is a difticult subject, as the 
tigures stood in the gloom under the central 
tower, while the beckground was bright. 

Perhaps some other fellows might like to 
follow our example in ghost-photography, 
and even if they do not, our brief account of 
how the trick is worked may be of benefit in 
preventing an imposture which has more 
than once been put into execution by so 
called spirit-mediums. 


EE CE 


A CUTTING SARCASM: A STORY OF A PENNY SHAVE. 


By Burnett Fauiow, 


Author of “ The Boys of Birchwell Halt," “ Great Holt Stories,” ete. 


‘HEN reading—as I always do with in- 
terest—the ‘‘ B.0.P.” correspondence 
solumns, I am not a little amused to ob- 
xerve how anxious a great many boys are 
ibout their progpective hirsute appendages. 


Well, well! I suppose the feeling is a 
natural one. There was a time—eractly! 
It is of myself I am going to tell you, of 
course in strictest confidence 

Now if I were to reveal to you the num- 


ber of years that have slipped awayinto 
the past since my terrible experience, you 
would think me a very old boy ; but so long as 
I am privileged to try and instruct as well 
ag amuse( you, I,want to» feel genuinely 
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young. Nor do I wish you to imagine 
Mme as entering upon man’s “third state.” 
A penny shave may not have a formidable 
ring; but to me it has, and with good 
reason. Since my first real experience, to 
this moment no other hand than mine has 
been allowed to wander lovingly and lightly 
around my throat and chin—when grasping 
@ bright, keen razor. 

I need not enter minutely into the causes 
which induced my schoolfellows, when I 
first appeared among them, to dub me 
“Sammy.” You who can guess are at 
liberty to do so, and others will fully under- 
stand ! 

A governess up to a certain age (when her 
authority over me ceased), and then a tutor 
who was anything but strict enough, was 
not the best way to train a boy for life at a 
certain public school. 

Allow me to draw a veil over my first 
contact with boys I then called rough and 
rudc, but came to understand better later on. 
They did not mean to be unkind ; and I was 
so very verdant. I sometimes wonder what 
sort of a man I should have become if I had 
not begun life (asI always declare I did) by 
going to school at fiftcen ! 

1 arrived at the school on a Monday. 
Wednesday was half-holiday ; but I was 
kept in over my first punishment lesson, the 
outcome of a trick played upon me. On 
Saturday I trooped joyously forth from the 
school with certain buoyant companions, 
who formed the brotherhood of the “ Merry 
Monarchs,” to which I had been elected a 
probationary member on payment of five 
shillings. Thissum was to be expended at 
the village general stores, and the proceeds 
divided amongst us. 

I confess I had no cause to complain of 
my companions’ treatment until after the five 
shillings had been invested in ‘solids and 
liquids," as Dicky Dubble, our leader, de- 
scribed them. 

We were gathered together outside the 
store, loudly debating in which direction to 
proceed. The town was a mile from the 
village, and was out of bounds after five 
o’clock. We had an hour and a half to 
spare, so the town was decided upon. 

“T'll tell you what must be first done,” 
presently cried Dicky, as we trooped into 
the little town. “‘Sammy’ has not been 
shaved yet, and to-morrow is Sunday.” 

“ Shaved!” cried I, blushing violently. 
«Why—er——” and I hesitated. 

“Of course! We know that—you mean 
you have nothing to shave. But,’’ impres- 
sively, “if you tell the plain unvarnished 
truth, you have often wished you had?” 

“ Ye-es.”” 

“(And looked in the glass as a vain 
hope?” 

“Ye-e-es.” 

“‘And, maybe, you have tried an occa- 
sional scrape with your pater’s razor.” 

“ It was only his old blunt one,” I blurted 
out. How they did shout with laughter. 

“Bah!” oried Dicky. ‘Half the fun is 
departed from us. ‘Lathery Scrape’ 
always pays out a ‘greeny,’ but has no end 
of respect for old hands. He’ll take you for 
one at the first glance.” 

“ But—er—I don’t understand,” stam- 
mered I. 

“No? Oh, I say, this is splitting!” 

“Tf you mean having my hair cut,” re- 
plied I, as innocent as you please, ‘‘ Idon’t 
mind. I know it is long, but our barber” — 
I hesitated, but was almost immediately 
struck with a happy thought—“ was gone for 
a holiday.” 

Dicky doubled up, and I feared he was 
taken with a bad spasm. When he was 
somewhat recovered, he said: 

“Precisely !_ And ‘ Lathery Scrape ’ (he’s 
the school barber, and comes regularly to 
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the school, hair-cutting, or ‘snipping 
day,’ as we call it, spoiling a half-holiday) 
will be only too glad for you to pay him a 
visit.” 

“All right,” said I, wishing to be agree- 
able. “You point out the shop, and wait 
for me.” 

“We're not allowed to go there ina 
body ; but as it is only in the next street, 
we will wait for you round the corner here. 
Cut along, and make haste. Oh, I was 
forgetting. Mind you say, ‘ Hair cut and 
shave!’ (Of course he will not attempt 
to shave you, but all must say that, as it 
gives him an opportunity to charge a penny 
a head extra, and it does the poor man a 
little good.) And-then you must add: ‘ Put 
it down to the school account.’ It’s one of 
the items that figure in our paren‘s’ bills 
as sundries.”” 

It seemed a truthful explanation, as, 
indeed, it was, all excepting the shave. I 
thought, too, I was not so dense as to miss 
that little joke. It was only probable the 
barber would smile; not at all possible he 
would blunt his razors on my chin. 

So, thinking to gain the laudation of my 
friends, I turned into the next street, and 
was soon confronted by a barber's pole, as 
well as a big brown blind before a great 
square window. On it was printed in big 
black letters : 


Tae Rarw Har Corrine 
AND 
Gexcaat Suavinc Exportus. 


Proprietor, 
W. S. Frizziz. 


Perhaps I was too dense even to feel nervous. 
Be that as it may, I marched boldly into the 
little passage, thence into the shop behind 
the curtain. I was kept waiting some few 
minutes. I employed the interval by gazing 
around. A big wooden chair was in the 
middle of the room. On the floor were 
numerous locks of hair, showing that trade 
had not been slack, or that Mr. Frizzle had 
not tidied up his shop for some days. 

I had observed this much when the pro- 
prietor glided in. So quietly had he come 
upon me, I was quite startled. He wasa little 
dapper man, of rotund figure, and a florid pleas- 
ing complexion. I began to gain confidence— 
in fact, nothing had yet transpired to make 
me view the simple act of hair-cutting in a 
serious light; because I did not literally 
construe my friends’ remarks. So I boldly 
met his eyes, and saw that his head was bald 
and shining. This was due (so Dicky 
Dubble had told me) to an accidental appli- 
cation of his special hair-restorer to his own 
cranium. 

“Your pleasure, young gentleman?” 
mildly said he. 

“ Hair cut,” said I pat enough, “ and—er 
—and—sh—shave, please!” I finally blurted 
out. 

Dense as I was, I fancied his jolly face 
took a more set expression. But from first 
to last he never once relaxed his studious 
politeness. 

“Yes, sir; di-rect-ly, sir,” giving his 
scissors a few preliminary snips close to 
my left ear. Then he tucked a nice clean 
cloth under my chin, and sat me before a 
large mirror. Somehow, I was puzzled at 
the expression of my own countenance. 
Did I indeed require—that is, would the 
barber really shave me? His “ Yes, sir!” 
had implied as much. An _ icy feeling 
trickled down my back. 

Whilst my hair was being cut, I had 
leisure to think and to look about me. The 
left side of the mirror was taken up by a 
marble-top table, on which stood a small 
oil-stove which kept the water in a pint 
copper mug at boiling pitch. A big razor 


was hanging on the side of the mug, the 
blade being in the water. I remember I 
wondered if it were necessary to boil a razor 
to insure a clean shave. By the side of the 
hot-water mug was a big soap-dish, in 
which Jay what scemed to me a gigantic 
lather brush. I am certain it was first 
cousin to a whitewash brush. I almos 
groaned when I saw how everything was to 
hand. | 

My eyes wandered round the walls of the 
shop. From sundry nails and hooks were sus. 
pended hoops, skipping-ropes, and variou 
toys, articles of his trade, and locks an} 
plaits of partially dressed ladies’ hair; b: 
what more particularly attracted my x. 
tention was a number of hideous masks, 1! 
of which were possessed of crooked nose. 
One in particular fixed my eye. There wai 
a diabolical grin playing around its red 
lips and half-open mouth. I was sure i: 
thoroughly enjoyed my growing discomfon, 
and I could not prevent my eyes returning 
to its grinning face each time they wanderai 
round the shop. 

“Excuse me, sir,” presently said th 
barber. ‘Nothing personal meant—but are 
you new at the school, and to our lit 
town?” 

“T am new to both,” replied I, attemptin: 
a smile. 

“I thought so! Well, well! But ro 
matter!” These ambiguous exclamation 
were unintelligible to me. 

And then he grew quite playful, pretending 
to nip my nose and ears with his scissors, 
and immediately afterwards felt my chin ia 
& suggestive manner, as delicately as he 
might have done a peach. 

“Hem!” he commented. “One at least 
of the rising generation is like to have his 
wish gratified.” 

There was something so suggestive in th: 
tone of his voice that it almost decided met. 
make a bolt for it thereand then. But amo. 
ment’s reflection told me I must at least allow 
him to finish the hair-cutting. Perhaps he 
guessed my thoughts, especially as I begs: 
to move uneasily whilst he was ‘ polishing 
off.’ The door was behind me, and | 
gradually edged round until I had it ina line 
to bolt out; but he gently took hold of m 
shoulders and set me facing the window 
again. Then his left hand suddenly glide 
down over my forehead, and his thumb ar. 
forefinger caught me by the nose—en‘s 
politely, though they tightened when I 1i- 
tempted to slip from the chair. My bean 
sank, and I felt that I was in his toils. 

The big lather brush was within reach. 
He caught it up, and plunged it into the boi 
water. Then he rapidly worked up a lathe: 
Before I had time to say (as I fully intendei: 
“Tam not feeling well; I will call agair. 
the big lather brush came across my iir 
with a nasty flick. Unfortunately my moa 
was open. I spluttered and spat, and a!- 
tempted to wipe my mouth in the apron, i: 
my hands were entangled in its folds. 

“Beg pardon, sir!” cried the jolly barb= 
“Accidents will occasionally happen int 
best-regulated barber's shop. You ¥:> 
about to speak. Regrettable clumsiness :° 
my part.” 

“You ”—(poof)—“ let me ”—(aplutter’. ° 
was useless attempting to add “let me = 
out of this.” The barber at once plun~ 
into the “ professional flip,” and applied t - 
brush so effectually that in half a minute = 
face, right up to my eyes, was hidden bencs:* 
a thick coat of lather. 

How that awful mask on the wall :- 
glare at me through its eyeless sect’ 
whilst its grin was simply appalling. 1. 
nauseous taste of the strong yellow 
caused my stomach to heave, and I n— 
felt unwell. 

Isuppose my comp=nions tired of wait: 


for me, or else wished to sce the progress of 
their joke, for just then they came up. The 
barber now left me and went to the window, 
the lower sash of which he threw up. He 
was at once greeted with a cheeky remack 
from Dicky Dubble. As the repartee went 
on,I began to understand how I had been 
made a scapegoat. 

“Come, Sammy,” presently said Dicky, 
“we can’t wait.—Are you going to keep our 
chum all day?’ to the barber. 

“Tm forced to wait,” was the reply. Then, 
after a tantalising pause, “You see, his 
beard ain’t grown yet!” 

“Ha! ha! Good for you,” cried Dicky ; 
and the others shouted their appreciation of 
the joke. ‘ But you will have a long wait — 
he, he! Come on, you chaps,”’ to the other 
boys ; “we can’t afford to wait for Sammy’s 
beard to grow.” 

I could have cried; in fact, tears were in 
my eyes—but only from the lather, of 
course! 

“T like to be obliging, sir,” said the 
barber, suddenly turning away from the 
window; ‘and though you ain’t got a beard 
such as ‘some favours me with, there's 
enough ground for me to go over to earn my 
penny. So I had best be making ao begin- 
ning.” 

He took the razor (such a big bright blade 
it had!) out of the copper mug, gave ita 
wild flourish in the air, and then passed it 
with lightning rapidity backward and forward 
over a big strop. I cannot account for the 
horror that suddenly fell upon me. Some- 
thing seemed to tell me that the very least 
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he contemplated was to cut my throat from 
ear to ear! My life, then, depended on 
prompt action. I was a bit of an athlete. 
Never before nor since have I so distinguished 
myself. I sprang from the chair, and gave 
a terrific yell of pent-up fear. The barber 
started back as if his life were endangered, 
falling over a chair and going down with a 
tremendous crash. As for myself, one 
bound carried me clean through the open 
window! Then away down the street. 

A number of boys immediately gave chase. 

“His droat be cut!” shouted one. 

“Look at the blood!” cried another. (It 
was the pink cloth still around my neck.) 

“He'll drop in his tracks in about a 
minute ! ” cried a third. 

“Hurrah! Well stopped, old fellow!” 
was the last of the rabble's cries I remember 
hearing. It was also the most appropriate. 
In my wild flight I had shot round a corner. 
The next moment I had collided with an 
elderly gentleman, sending him doubled up 
into the middle of the road, whilst I landed 
in the muddy gutter. 

The next thing I remember was being in 
the grasp of our head-master, who shook me 
violently. He was very red in the face, and 
spoke in stern accents. 

“ What fooling is this?” he demanded ; 
my dress showing I was from the school, 
and he may have recognised my features. 
As I did not immediately reply, for I had not 
yet collected my scattered senses, he sharply 
repeated his interrogation. 

“ Shaving, sir!’ I gasped. ‘That is——"” 
But he would not listen to my explanation. 
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“Come with me!” he cried; and hauled 
me by the collar back to the barber's shop. 

He at once demanded an explanation, 
which Mr. Frizzle was eager to give. For a 
long time past he had received much annoy- 
ance from the young gentlemen (the stress is 
his), and when the opportunity presented it- 
self for reprisals he could not resist the 
temptation. 

Then the Doctor bade me make myself 
presentable, which I lost no time in doing; 
but not until I had been supplied with hot 
water could I remove the thick coating of 
lather, which, as far as I could feel, had 
drawn up my skin as tight as the head of a 
drum! 

“In future, Mr. Frizzle,” said the head- 
master, as he left the barber’s shop, “ you 
will not make an exhibition of my young 
gentlemen, but report direct to me.” 

He made me accompany him back to the 
school. On the way he plied me with many 
questions, Perhaps I succeeded in letting 
him see how very “green " I was. He shook 
hands with me at the school gates. 

“Aim, my boy,” said he, “to be manly 
without apeing all men’s frivolities; and 
remember that Nature has laws which no one 
dare disobey. All good things —even hirsute 
appendages—come to those who wait.” 

My chums were so pleased with the 
termination to their little joke that they 
there and then elected me a “ full-fledged” 
member of the “‘ Merry Monarchs.” 

The head-master’s words, and the severe 
lesson I had learnt, lasted me for many a 
long year! 


qr as cae -—____ 


M™. than twenty-five years have passed 

since I heard the story which I am 
about to relate, but I remember the facts 
quite well, and, as I write it, my thoughts 
travel back to o!d Deccan days, and the 
memory of dear friends in whose society so 
many pleasant hours were spent. Ah! how 
few of those friends are left with whom I 
first went out to join the “ Old Bombays” 
smany years ago! 

It was on a blazing hot morning that at a 
wayside station on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway I met a party of English 
officers from various regiments, who were 
travelling down to Bombay, and how delight- 
ful it was to renew old friendships and also 
to manufacture some new ones! About that 
time a dislocation of the traffic arrangements 
Jhad taken place, and the railway communi- 
cation was interrupted by reason of an 
accident which had occurred at one of the most 
dangerous parts of the line, resulting in con- 
siderable loss of life, in consequence of which 
travellers had either to submit to be carried 
in palkis from the top to the bottom of the 
zmountain, or to make the journey upon the 
back of one of the sorry-looking beasts pro- 
wided by the native contractors. In any case 
the intervening space had to be traversed 
amid clouds of dust, caused chiefly by the 
reckless racing of high-spirited young 
«+ gubs.,” who sometimes crowded and jostled 
the palkis almost to the extent of overturn- 
img them; but all was taken in good part, and 
the fun was great. 

At the foot of the mountain we rejoined 
the train, and many a familiar point was 
moticed where some sporting incident had 
taken place; and as most of those in the 
carriage ‘were well acquainted’ with ‘the sur- 
g-ounding country, there was a general inter- 


ANOTHER TIGER STORY. 
By tHe Rev. J. Pye. 


change of stories. Once tall, bronzed, and 
handsome man told of the wonderful sport 
he had with “ piggy,”” which caused great 
applause, for many of those present were 
crack “ pigstickers”; another: related the 
success of his pony at the last camp scratch 
races ; while a third voted the whole thing 
slow in comparison with his prospect of a 
run home on twenty months’ leave. 

Suddenly at a curve in the line, where it 
crossed a road,a d&k bungalow came into 
view (buildings erected by the Government 
at intervals of ten miles, for the use of 
travellers). 

Just at this moment a short, stout man in 
the prime of life, who had sat a silent 
listener to the general conversation, sprang 
to his feet and gazed earnestly at the build- 
ing. For a moment he seemed strangely 
agitated, and then quietly resumed his seat 
in the corner of the carriage. 

His manner had not escaped unnoticed, 
and the “ Pigsticker” addressed him at 
once : “Come Colonel, let us have the story 
connected with that old travellers’ bungalow, 
for I feel certain that you must have met 
with some adventure there.” 

The person addressed was an Artillery 
officer who had seen much service in India, 
and had passed through some stirring 
adventures, and was well known for his 
bravery. He smiled and said, “ Yes, at that 
bungalow I met with an adventure which 
might have terminated in a horrible tragedy 
but for God's good providence.” 

While Colonel Joye was speaking a silence 
had fallen upon the rest, and all were 
anxious to hear a story from him. 

“ Well, Colonel,” said Captain Druce, the 
pigsticking officer, ‘‘ I wish you would give us 
tne pleasure of hearing the story,” which 


speech was followed by a general request 
for the Colonel’s story. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “it is more 
than sixteen years ago, when I had just got 
my captaincy, that I applied for, and 
obtained, leave of absence to England for a 
year, and, as you may well imagine, I lost no 
time in making arrangements for my depar- 
ture. I wrote and secured a passage in the 
next P. & O. steamer leaving Bombay, ran 
round to leave cards, and say good-bye to 
friends, got my luggage packed, and left by 
the first train next morning. Once on board 
the old Carnatic I felt that I was really 
homeward bound. I cannot stop to tell you 
of all the little adventures on the passage; 
suffice it to say that the time passed very 
pleasantly, as must of you know it does on 
board the P. & O. boats, and we reached 
Southampton in safety. 

“Thad not written to tell my friends of my 
visit, as I wished to give them a surprise, so 
that on my arrival at Southampton there 
was no one to meet me, and great was the 
astonishment of the whole family when I 
walked into the breakfast-room and took my 
seat as if I had never left home. It was a 
glorious English summer, and I enjoyed it to 
the full; everyone was delighted to see me, 
and the time passed all too quickly. 

“T had not the least intention of getting 
married, and quite expected to return to the 
old station free and unfettered. How little 
do we know what is in store for us !—for one 
day at a croquet party I met Miss Emily 
Catherwood, then a beautiful girl of twenty, 
and before the afternoon was over I knew 
that my fate was sealed, and I knew that I 
should not return to Indian bachelor ; in less 
than a month she had promised to go back 
with me as-my wife. 
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“The weeks flew by with a speed which 
astonished me, and, almost before I realised 
it, my leave was drawing to its close, so we 
had to fix the day and get married. After a 
short absence we returned to Edith’s father’s 
house to make preparations for our voyage. 
The last day at home came, and, bidding good- 
bye to all our friends, we started for 
Southampton and embarked on board the 
P. & O. steamer Sutlej, where I met two 
of ‘our brigade’ returning with their wives, 
which was very pleasant for Edith, and after 
calls at the ‘Gib’ and Malta we arrived at 
Alexandria, and took the desert train for 
Cairo. 

“My wife bore the voyage very well, and was 
charmed with all she saw, and the new life 
which had so suddenly opened to her; she 
suffered a little from the extreme heat in the 
Red Sea, but the run ucross the Indian Ocean 
fully restored her. We reached Bombay, 
landed at the old Mazagon bunder, and went 
at once to the familiar Byculla Hotel, where 
we met a number of friends of mine, and we 
stayed there for five days, to rest, before taking 
the journey up the road. I reported myself, 
engaged servants for the journey—for you 
must remember that the railway over which 
we are now passing had not then been con- 
structed, and the weary work of travelling by 
bullock carts had to be undertaken ; and weary 
enough it is crawling along the lonely jungle 
roads, especially during the night. 

“Up to this time you must know that I had 
no experience of tigers and their habits. I 
had, of course, heard the. various tales which 
men tell of their adventures in the pursuit of 
tigers, and I had occasionally scen the brutes 
sneaking into the jungle, at a safe distance, 
but I had never been brought into close con- 
tact with one, and ! am not sure that I 
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particularly desired it. I had listened to the 
stories of frightened natives who told me of 
the dreaded man-eater seizing upon poor 
women while in the act of filling their water 
chattis, and carrying them off to the jungle 
before the eyes of their horrified companions, 
or suddenly springing upon the wretched 
coolie while toiling in the paddy-fields, and 
leaving no trace beyond a few drops of blood, 
the prints of huge paws, or the implements 
with which the poor fellow had been working — 
to tell the sad tale to his sorrowing wife and 
little ones. 

“T had heard also of the desperate attacks 
made by tigers upon the post runners, and I 
had seen one man display upon his back and 
shoulders the deep furrows made by the 
claws of a tiger he had encountered upon the 
road, and the silver belt with which he had 
been decorated for bravery, beating off the 
brute with a fire-stick which he was armed 
with, but I never expected to make such a 
close personal acquaintance with the royal 
beast as that which I am going to relate to you. 

“We had reached the travellers’ bungalow 
which we have just now passed, and we were 
sitting at dinner in the large room with the 
double doors open on either side. The room 
was well lighted with our punkah lamps, and 
my wife's little dog, a black-and-tan terrier 
which she had brought out from England, 
was running about picking up the scraps 
which she tossed to it. The butler had left 
the room, and we were quietly talking over 
the events of the past few weeks, when 
suddenly there was a deep growl and a terrific 
rush—I was knocked over, chair and all, my 
wife gave a loud scream, the lamps were up- 
set,and all was darkness. Well! you fellows, 
I have been under fire several times, but I 
never before felt sofrightened. 1 was horror- 


struck. I felt that the tiger had carried of 
my wife. 

“I sprang to my feet and yelled for the 
butler to bring a light, which he presently 
did, when I saw my dear wife stretched upon 
the floor, senseless, but otherwise apparently 
unhurt. I raised her in my arms, and 
carried her into the bedroom, and with 
some difficulty restored her to consciousness. 
There was no doctor within sixty or seventy 
miles, and my great fear was that the shock 
would unhinge her mind, for when she came 
to herself she only clung to me, but did not 
speak. Icalled the Ayah, and ordered her 
put her mistress to bed. 

“I then walked into the other room, to find 
the floor littered with articles from the dinner 
table; my wife’s chair lay overturned, but the 
poor little dog was not to be found. The 
tiger, which doubtless had been watching us 
though the open doors, had decided upon 
carrying off the poor animal for his evening 
meal. It was quite easy for the brute to 
arrange his plan of attack, as the thick 
jungle scrub reached down from the hilis 
almost to the back walls of the buildiag, so 
that the tiger could lie concealed from sight 
until the moment for taking the fatal spring. 

« How truly thankful we were that night yea 
can easily imagine. My wife was sufiiciently 
recovered next day to travel, and at the end 
of a fortnight was quite well. For a long 
time she felt the loss of her little favourite. 
which had been the means of saving the life 
of his mistress at the cost of his own. We 
ever after, when staying in a dak bungalow; 
took the precaution of closing the doors, and 
when travelling on this railway; I never 
see that old building without feeling deepiy 
thankful for what you will all own was 3 
very narrow escape.” 


ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 


THE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN 


MAURITIUS, 


like Ceylon, has the Indian Rupee as its standard coin, and also 
divides it into cents ; but its coins are rather smaller than the corre- 
sponding values in Ceylon, as they are made of bronze instead of 


copper. 


FiG, 26.—F1veE CEests, bronze. (Two Cents and One Cent, similar.) 


Obr. Queen’ 
Ql 
Rer, Withi 


Here again the principal change to be noticed in the portraiture of 
Her Majesty is the coronet by which the head is crowned, while the 
These coins have been 
produced by the Mint in London, and in some years by the Mint in 
Birmingham, the latter being distinguished by the letter a for 


general appearance is like many preceding. 


Heaton. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


In these Settlements, which include Penang, Malacca, Singapore, 
vtc., the coinage follows a standard different from any hitherto 


heal to left, crowned with open coronet, jewelled, etc. VICTURIA 
N 


an inner circle of dots the figure 5: between the circle and rim 
% MAURITIUS % (above) FIVE CENTR 1888 (below). 


By Daniet F. Howorrtu, F.8.A., Scot., 


Author of “ Coins and Tokens of the English Colonirs,” ete., ete. 


PART V. 


noticed—that of the dollar. 
cents, and quarters; and although the earlier issues were struck 2 


Fia, 27, 


VICTORIA’S DIAMOND REIGN.. 


The copper coins include cents, ba:i 


ONE CENT, copper. (Half Cent and Quarter Cent, similar.) 


Gbe, The “ Ceylon” head of the Queen to left. VICTORIA QUEEN 
Ree, Within a wreath of two branches of laurel, tied, ONE | CENT. Gutside the 
wreath, EAST INDIA COMPANY 1845 : 


Fic. 28.—Ons Cent, copper. (Half Cent and Quarter Cent, similar.) 


Obe, As fig. 27. 


Aec, Within a wreath as last, ONE | CENT | — | inp1a | — | srRarts | 1862 


the name of the East Indian Company, I have included them because 
they bear the Queen’s head/ 
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The two issues shown above are the work of the Calcutta Mint, the 
Queen’s portrait being a repetition of that on the Ceylon coins 
issued from the same source. The coins were only issued on the 
dates shown, and were succeeded by the following: 


Fig. 29.—ONr CEN, copper. (Half Cent and Quarter Cent, similar.) 


Obc. As fig. 26. 
Kev, Similar to fig. 26, except value and legend. In centre 1; round .sTRAtTs 
SETTLEMENTS . (above) ; ONE CENT 1875 (below ). 


In the production of these coins, issued in various years since 1872, 
the Royal Mints of London and Calcutta, and Heaton’s Mint, 
Birmingham, have been engaged, and on one occasion Messrs. James 
Watt & Co., of Birmingham, had the contract. Their issue is dis- 
tinguished by a small w below the head on some of the cents of 
1875. 


HONG KONG. 


Here again the dollar is the monetary standard, and conse- 
quently the coins, which are not copper, but bronze, are cents ; there 
is, however, a small tenth part of a cent with a hole in the centre, 
like Chinese cash. This is called a Mil--i.c. the 1,000th part of a 
dollar. 


Fra. 30.—Cenr, bronze. 
Obv. Imperially crowned head and bust of the Queen, looking to the left; bust 
draj 


in richly ornamented fabric. VICTORIA QUEEN 
Rev. In centre, within ring of dots, Chinese inscription of value, etc. 


2% RONG-KONG & (above) ; ONE CENT 1863 (below). 


The cent bears a bust differing from any that precede or follow: 
Dut is like the Ceylon money in recognising the language of the 
natives. Although a mint was established and at work in Hong 
Kong from 1864 to 1868, it was not used for the production of these 


Round 


Fig. 31.—M1., bronze ; pertorated. 


Obdc. Above the perforation a regal crown, below v rR; and right and left of same 
the date. Legend HONG-KONG (above) ; ONK MIL (below), 
Rer. Value, etc., in Chinese characters. 


coins, which were all sent out from this country. The mint was 
zlosed, after a comparatively short experiment, as a non-paying con- 
zern, and its machines and fixtures sold to the Japanese Government, 
n whose hands it became the nucleus of the Imperial Japanese Mint 
at Osaka. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Fig. 32.—CENT, bronze. 


Obr. As fig. 26. 
Fer, A> tig. 29, substituting name .mnItisit HONDURAS 


This coin, of comparatively recent introduction, differs so little 
rom the present Straits Settlements cent as to require no special 
amark. 
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JAMAICA 


is the only one of the many British West Indian Islands for which a 

coinage is specially struck. It is also singular in having a coinage of 

pence, halfpence, and farthings in nickel; and further singular in 

having the display of a Colonial armorial bearings ; for the shield 

upon the coins of Jersey and Guernsey cannot be strictly termed 
onial. 


Fic. 33.—Pexyr, nickel. (Halfpenny and Farthing, similar.) 


Ghe, The head of the Queen to left, as fig. 26, within a ring of dots. Legend out. 
side ring, VICTORIA QUEEN (above); date (below), separated by roses, 

Ler, Within ring of dots the armorial bearings of the island. Outside legend 
JAMAICA (above), ONE PENNY (below), separated by roses, 


One is almost tempted to call the portrait of Her Majesty a“ stock 
die,” from its frequent recurrence. On these coins the name L. c. 
wyon is found below the head. The reason for choosing nickel for 
these coins was to meet the preference of the negroes and others, who 
had been unaccustomed to uny metal baser than silver, or what ap- 
peared to be silver. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


still remains outside the Canadian Dominion, and a separate coinage 
is therefore still continued for this Colony. The dollar is the 
standard here, and in Canada also now, so that almost all the 
American continent has one basis for its currency. 


Fic. 34,.—CEnT, bronze, 


Obe. Bust of Queen to left, ns fig. 2. VICTORIA D:@: REG! 

Rev, In centre the regal crown and date separated by a Hine, the whole surrounded 
with riny of dots, Outside the ring a wreath of oak and mastlower tied ; 
and legends ONE CENT (above), NEWFOUNDLAND (below), 


Excepting in its inscription or legend, the obverse just reproduces 
the first bronze halfpennies of the mother-country ; although the 
reverse is sufliciently distinctive. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


There has been just one issue of cents for this Island, which is 
now included in the Dominion. 


Fic, 35.—Ceyt, brenze. 


be. Dialeme head of the Queen to left, as fiz. 33. 
(above ratel from date by two rose (below). 

Ker, Within a circle of dots, a group of three maple-trees under the overshadow. 
ing boughs of a large oak-tree; with the legend PARVA sUB INGENTIL 
Outside the circle the words PRINCE. EDWARD ISLAND (above), separated 
by two roses from ONE CENT (below). 


Legend—VvicTonia QUERN: 


The obverse seems built on the same lines as the Jamaica nickels, 
but the reverse of this little cent certainly deserves special notice. 
The three stems forming the clump of muple-trees refer, I believe, to 
the three counties into which the Island is divided; and the over- 
shadowing oak-tree is plainly the British protection under which the 
little island flourishes, and the Latin motto refers to all this, as any 
boy may see. 

(To be continued.) 
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moxost the provisions of the far-seeing 
Anglo-Saxon Guilds, evidence may be 
found that the question of providing against 
loss by fire was considered by them ; though 
the fire insurance companies were not then 
formed. 

The Great Fire of London, in 1666, forced 
men to consider how they could avoid the evil 
consequences of loss from fire. Fire insur- 
ance companies were started, which had for 
their aim the payment to those who had 
insured their property of certain specitied 
sums in the event of fire destroying it. These 
fire offices soon found it would be to their 
advantage to provide apparatus forextinguish- 
ing fires. They also enrolled watermen, who 
acted as salvage men—viz. they took care of 
the property on the premises where a tire 
happened. 

In order that the firemen and watermen 
should know in which office the houses and 
other property were insured, the fire oflices 
provided for their guidance a mark. This 
mark also appeared as a sign over the office 
(we now number the houses in astreet) ; it 
was printed on the policy, and the watermen 
wore a copy of it on their badge. Each oflice 
had its own mark, and many of these nay 
still be seen on houses both in town and 
country. 

The fire-mark was a piece of metal—in 
early days lead was chiefly used —on which 
was cast or stamped a device with or with- 
out the name of the office. On the older 
marks was often stamped or painted the 
number of the policy. 

A fire office did not always confine itself to 
one variety of mark ; for instance, to give one 
example out of many, the Sun issued several 
varieties in lead, then at least two in iron, 
and afterwards one in copper, besides having 
one with a French inscription to use in 
France. 

The devices adopted by the several offices 
vary considerably both in subject and design. 
In some cases, the fire-mark was an embodi- 
ment of the name of the company—as who 
would fail to recognise the sun in his 
splendour as being the mark of the Sun; or 
the pha-nix rising from the flanmies as repre- 
senting the Phaniz; or a l:on the badge of 
the Lion; or Atlas bearing the world as 
belonging to the Atlas ; or the head of Queen 
VictoriaasdesignatingtheQucen? Thefigure 
of Britannia naturally suggests the Bri- 
tannia; two hands clasped in a hearty 
welcome is fitting for the Hand-in-Hand ; 
the figure of the Royal Exchange tells us of 
the Royal Exchange ; a star reminds us of 
the Star; four hands clasped are suitable 
for the Union, or, as it was originally known, 
the Double Four in Hand. 

Again, there was sometimes a device emble- 
matic of the name of the company, 08 a 
mitre for the Church of England ; 2 sheaf of 
corn for the Royal Farmers; an anchor 
for the Hope ; an Irish harp for the National 
(of Ireland); a bundle of sticks well tied to- 
gether for the Bristol. Union; King Alfred 
for the West of England. 

Some used the coat of arms that belongs to 
the town or county whose name the company 
adopted : such are Aberdcen, Caledonian, City 
of London, Dundee, Kent, Lancashire, 
London and Lancashire, Manchester, 
Middlesex, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notts and 
Derbyshire, Salop, Westminster. 

Some offices issued a plate with only the 
name of the company on it, as the Economic, 
Equitable, and Palatine. 

Sketches are given of a few marks, and to 
avoid any seeming préference, the names of 
the several companies are placed in alpha- 
Vetical order. 

The companies whese marks are here given 
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FIRE-MARKS. 
By Cecrt T. Davis. 


with the exception of No. 7 no longer exist, 
being amalgamated with other companies. 

1. Birmingham, established 1°05. Here we 
have a fireman standing in front of a manual 
engine, holding an axe in his right hand. 


2. Friendly of Edinburgh,established 1720+ 
so called to distinguish it from the Friendly 


(of London). Two hands clasped; the mark 
is to be found cust in Icad, and weighing 
eleven pounds ! 


SS 


im 
Fie. 2 


3. Globe, established 1720. A globe on 
which are shown the meridonal lines. The 
amalgamation of this office with the Liver- 
pool and London was the forerunner of the 
great amalgamations of the present day. 


Fie. & 


4. Hope,established 1807. The foul anchor, 
ts it is termed, the emblem of 


5. Insurance Company cf Scotland, estab- 
lished 1521. The royal regalia of Scotland, 
consisting of crown on cushion, sceptre, 
and sword. 


Fic. 5, 


G. Nerth Eritish and Bercantile, estab- 
lished 1809. This company has issued 
several marks, of which this is one of the 


Fis. & 


most interesting. In the background a louse 
on fire, in the centre a guardian angel pro:et- 
ing the wife and ch ldren. 

7. Protector, establ shed 1825. A fireman 
in uniform directing a streem of water on 


a house-in flames ;>a bridge being sho: n 
inyhis-rear, 


Many of the insurance companies on the 
Continent also issue “ fire-marks.” 

8 and 9 are from Scandinavia, 8 repre- 
senting the Phenix, and the words in the 
centre of 9 may be translated “ Fire Insur- 
ance Mark.” 


10. Ia Providence (of Paris), a triangle in 
the centre, surrounded by clouds. 


Fra. 10. 


11. La Rouennaise. Here we have the 
arms of the city of Rouen. 


Fic. 11. 


Bot space will not allow of giving any 
Glescription of the “fire-marks” issued by 
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the insurance companies of America, 
Australia, the Continent of Europe, and 
Japan. 

An interesting collection could be formed 
of sketches of these disused “ fire-marks,” 
which can still be seen on houses in many 
localities, though ofttimes covered with 
paint or distemper. 


—1,9400—_ 
CAMPING OUT. 
By Dr. Gorpon SrTaBLes, C.M., R.N. 


ONDONERS, 28 a rule, think only of the 
Thames as the river near which to 
camp out. Well, it certainly is a beautiful 
stream, with many a charming sylvan reach 
and cosy cove. But in England there are 
many far more romantic sites for a camp. 


The most practical way of going to work is 
this: Get a guide-book of the neighbour- 
hood and study it. Much excellent infor- 
mation is thus gained, though occasionally 
exaggerated. 

The question of locality is always ao 
burning one. The nearest place is generally 
he best, if one’s purse is not @ long one, and 
there is really no necessity for being any- 
where near water, unless one is fond of, and 
intends to go in for, boating. 

In most places by England's streams and 
canals boats can be hired. And, by the way, 
a pretty large boat can be so roofed over with 
waterproof canvas as to form a delightful 
little house-boat, the canvas to be put up 
at nightfall; it should be waterproof. But 
boating is not my subject at present, else I 
could say quite a deal about the most 
charming of all summer resorts—namely, 
the Norfolk Broads. The next best place 
within easy reach of London is the River 
Wye. It is most beautiful and romantic, 
and everywhere along its banks you meet 
kindly, hospitable people, while living is very 
cheap in summer. 


Camping by the Scottish lakes beats all, 
and next comes the Irish, and then the 
English lake district. 

For my own part, if going on a camping 
tour, I should make it also a tramping tour, 
or a cycle and mule would do well, and have 
a mule to carry the baggage. One must 
always have a companion or two, else camp 
life is monotonous indeed ! 

Having chosen the locality, even if it 
should be far away among the Highland 
hills, it takes some time to fix up. The 
choice of a tent is very important, and there 
are all kinds and conditions of these. The 
real gipsy tent is excellent. A gipsy gets his 
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centre pole and his bent sticks from a neigh- 
bouring wood, and it is surprising how soon 
he runs it up. Even if covered only with 
blankets it is good. Then there is the 
balloon tent, which I like. The bell tent I 
have often used, and second-hand ones may 
be got cheap. 

The ridge tent is my favourite for its 
roominess. Then there is a new-fashioned 


tent called * The balloon,” which very much 
resembles a beehive, and is light, easy to 
pack and erect, and is well-ventilated. 

I advise anyonc, however, who means to 
go camping for a month or two to 11 it the 
best shop in town and select his tent him- 
I merely threw out hints. 


self. 


For packing, a large hold-all comes in very 
handy, and almost anything may be stowed 
away here. A cork bed is easily packed, but, 
if there be room, canvas hammocks are far 
better. A small folding table and camp- 
stools, also small, may be taken, and a hurri- 
cane lamp is essential. Changes of clothing 
also. But my advice is this, and it is golden: 
Take nothing you can do without. 

Wherever you are, you will always find 
plenty of provisions, good bread, butter, and 
mile and there are fish in every stream and 
lake. 

To keep in health, eat well, avoid stimu- 
lants, bathe every morning, and get plenty of 
sleep. 


Dope tee ne 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HEROES OF TO-DAY. 


Tur Australian papers by a recent mail give stirring: 
accounts of a great demonstration at Sydney, in honour 
of the chief officer, Mr. Ranken, and six members of 
the crew of the a.8, Orient, who, during a terrible storm 
off the southern coast of the colony on January 8, at 
great risk to their lives, conveyed food to the crew of 
the brig Phillis, who signalled that they were starving. 
Medals and certificates were handed to ench of the men, 
while in addition a pair of binocular glasses was given 
to Mr. Ranken, and a silver bow! to Captain Inskip, of 
the Orient, The presentation was made by Lady 
Hampden. 

It seems that during a terrific gule on the Sunday the 
Phillis was sighted signalling “Want food ; star ba 
With great difficulty a boat was lowered under the 
charge of Mr. Ranken. and containing a crew of six, 
which took supplies of biscuits and preserved meats 
aboard the brig. This work of mercy was a task of 
the greatest peril, and those on boanl the two ships 
cheered the plucky fellows when they reached the dis- 
tressed craft. The men on the brig stated that they 
had been almost without food for five days, Just as. 
the boat was about to return to the Orient the wind 
suddenly came up from the west-south-west in a squall 
of hurricave force, and it was with preat diffculty—as. 
it was late in the evening—that the boat could be seen 
in the heavy sea. Fears, indeed, were entertained that 
the men inthe boat would be Jost, but fivally it got on 
to the lee side,and the men were hauled on beard, being 
in almost a state of collapse through exhaustion. The 
boat had to be abandoned, owing to the Herceness of the 
sea preventing its being got aboard. 

The story of the heroism of the crew of the Orient is 
equalled by that of the behaviour of the soldiers and 
sattors on board the Indian troopship Warren Hastings, 
which has received fitting acknowle:tgment by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for War, who 
have issued a special order makin: pwn the substance: 
of a report received from thet: 1 Ofeer Command 
ing at the Mauriting, recording the remurkable c+" 
and exemplary discipline li-playet by the tre 
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bonrd the troopship wher, steaming full speed, she 
struck the rocks during a pitch-dark night, and was 
wrecked near the village of St. Philippe, in the island 
of Reunion. The troops on board consisteil of the head- 
quarters and four companies Ist Battalion King's Royal 
Rifle Corps, four companies 2nd Battalion York and 
Lancaster Regiment, and a detachment of the Middle 
sex Regiment. They at once fell in on the main deck 
in perfect order, and waited in this position until fou 
AM, When Commander G. E. Hollani, having asce: 
tained that there was sufficient room’on the rock 
ordered their disembarkation to commence by rope: 
ladders from the bows, Up to this time the ves, 
though bumping heavily. remained on a fairly even 
keel, but goon after she gave a heavy lurch to starboard. 
Everyone was ordereil to the upper deck. The men 
were marched up, the disembarkation continuing resu- 
larly. Commander Holland considered that the Landing 
of the women, chiiliren, and sick might be deferred 
until daylight, when it would be effected with ercater 
sa. but at twenty minutes past four a.st. the 
position of the vessel appeared so critical that he at 
once ordered ths disembarkation of the men to ce: 
and the women, children, and sick to be passed out, 
‘This order was promptly carried out ; the men clung 
to the side as they stood and passed ‘the women and 
children through—no man murtnuring or moving from 
his post. The waves were washing over the wreck, and 
it must have seemed every moment as if it would go 
down, But the most perfect onler was muintained, 
not aman moving from his position even in the face 
of death. The King of Prussia, it may be remembered, 
directed that the account of ‘the bravery shown on 
the occasion of the wreck of the Birkenhead should be 
read at the head of all his regiments. Why should not 
every School Board in Great Britain see to it that sudh 
nartatives as that of the Warren Hastings are told 
aloud in all the achoe!» 7 


THE PASS OF CARABOBO; OR, 
WHAT ENGLAND DID FOR 
VENEZUELA. 

Jone 21, 1821. 

‘Tue author of these verses writes : “ Herewith I beg 
to enclose a ‘rhyme’ entitled ‘The Pass of Carabobo,” 
which you may consider worthy of publication. The 
historical facts mentioned in the piece are, 1 believe, 
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perfectly correct, and the subject is one that merits 
treatment at more skilful hands than mine. Yet if I 
suceeed in pointing out a part which Englishmen 
played in the history of Venezuela, and which appears 
to have been forgotten, I will feel amply repaid. 

“ You will perhaps permit me to say in this place, that 
as an old boy of the ‘B.O.P.’ it is with increasing 
pleasure and pride that I sce it nobly sustaining its 

ord year by year. It {s a welcome visitor with us 
every month, and is avidiously rend by every member 
of a family of cleven ; a bright conneeting:link with 
the dear ol land, whose memorp it keeps ever grevu. 
Long may it flourish and prosper !” 


“Thrice had the troops of Bolivar advanced with 
patriot ire, 
And thrice had they been driven back before the 


rtened, and dism 


ed, they could not 
charge agi 

Oh! Must their now 
yoke of Spain. 

“But, hark ! From out those broken ranks there come 
with Insty cheers, 

At quick advance, nine hundred strong, the band 
of volunteers, 

Whose valour at Bojaca stemmed Morillo's conquering 
tide, 

And who, on Tunja’s rocky heights, proud Castile’s 
might defied. 

“Charge, comrades, charge,’ 
you triumphunt host, 
For if we cannot win the Pass, our cause, alas! is 

lost.” 
They paused not to reply, ner paused before the 
deadly hail 
That many a 
heart to quail. 
“They gave a cheer—one British cheer, sprang 
to the fray, 
As the ficree jaguar of the plains descenis upon 
its prey : 


awakenel Jand renew the 


cried Bolivar, ‘*gainst 


fart form laid low, yet cansed no 


forward 


While calmly waited bold La Torre, nor anxioas 
was his eye: 

‘Receive them well, my men,’ he said, ‘the foots 
come on to die, 


“And now the bands in conflict meet, again the 
volleys ring, 

Around the mountains’ 
echoes cling. 

Fateful indeed! A nation's hopes are trembling in 
the scale— 

Can that small band, however brave, againet suct 
oilds prevail ? 


lofty tops the battle’s 


“For seven times their standard fell, each time to be 
regained, 

And ere the carnage was complete, its folds were 
rent and stained. 

But. us uo fair bark, foundering, sinks ‘ncath tLe 
engulphing wave, 

So, faltering at that fierce onslaught, the Spu 
forces gave. 


“Again had British valour proved victorious on the 
feld, 

And overmatched by ten to one had made an armr 
yield. 

Severe the cost! The roll call showed six hundred 
comrades brave, 

On foreign soil, amidst their foes, had found a 
nameless grave. 


~ Then forward rode brave Bolivar, his helmet, plumed, 
in hand. 
‘Now hail to Thee, he cried aloud, 
of my land.’ 
And from the Venezuelan host a joyful shout arose 
That echoed over Andes’ peaks to the broei 
Paramos. 


‘the saviours 


“LcrGax Forun 
“Seattle, Washingtgn, U.S.A. January 2nd, 1697.” 


‘W. Maw.—One of the best books for beginners is “The 
Elements of Magnetism and Electricity,” by J. 0. 
Buckaaster, price 1s, 6d., published by Longmans 
& Co. When you get more advanced you can 
“Electricity : Its Theory, Source:,and Applications, 
by J. T. Sprague ; bat this cost: 


5. Jacxsox,—We do not think your boys could make 
they 
You 


the chemicals for themselves, and if they cork 
Would probably cost more than they do alrendy. 
will find full instructions as to the com 

of different developers in the article on * I! 
Developers.” This appearel in No. 630, for February 
7, 1891, which we suppose you have, as your boys 
Have been renders for a good many years. 


INGANTZADANTU (N—1. Refer toback numbers, 2, We 
do not see why the machine should not work 2s 
described, but we do not understand your object in 
making it this v 
current in th 3 
poles are furthes: removed from the po 

met, and remade when it is approawhir 

n. If it fuils, it is probably cing to the pers 

Manent Magnets Magnetising the soft cores of the 

armature, and yon would sticceed "better it all four 

wore clectro-mnigt 


HW. J. W. T. (Cambridge).—We have already. treated 
the subject pretty Tully in our paxes, so cannot use 
your MS. 


Gimgrt 0. Loxastave.—We have not used either of 
the cameras you mention, but if yon want to do 
really good work you must give more forthe i 
cea night get a guinea "Le Merveillenx 

cv the * Exchange and Mart.” 


BrprorD.—One of the best books is the “ Ilford Manual 
of Photography,” which you can get from any dealer 
for 1s., and also“ Burton's Modern Photography” at 
the same price. 


Cots M. JAckson.—The answer to both your questions 
is“ No!" We do not think it is possible to renew a 
plate that has been exposed to the light, and the 
only way that we know of to tell an exposed from an 
unexposed plate when mixed is to develop the one 
that comes uppermost, and to trust that a fortuitous 
concatenation of circumstances may bring it about 
that that is the one you exposcd. 


Jack and EF. B—Get a copy of our current special 
ScuMMER NUMNER, price 6d., to be obtained, hy order, 
through any buokseller, or direct from our office. 
We cannot repeat. 


Git ReapeER (Walton)—Yes; the awards in the 
varions competitions will begin to be published in our 
columns almost itumediately, 


A Wouip-ne 
induction coil 
Photography 


JECTRICIAN.--A description of a strong 
« given in the article on“ Skeletonic 
in our last volume, 


To Chess Correspondents. 


J.T.in L—Is it fe appear thus? White, K—K B6é; 
Q-Q kt4 34: Kt—QR 4; Ps—Q R6 andQz. 
Black, K—Q aan R Q3. 

nother Vhite, QB2: R-K7; 
RQ Kea; Kts— —Q3 and 6; P-K65. ‘Binck, K-Q 


Pq Ke 3. 
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Meeting a Waterspout at Sea. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. McDoNALp.) 


THE MESS THAT JACK MADE: 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


By Sxetton Kupporp. a 
(Mlustrated by ALPRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VII.—RAISING THE WIND. 


\wE day after the “burglary,” as it was had got any number of people into trouble. betraying him. If she had mentioned 
called, was a very unhappy one for He was not sure whether Mabel had his name he would have been called to 

ck. He had failed utterly in his enter- recognised him or not; but he knew by account Jong ago. 

ise, had done no good to anybody, and this time that she had no intention of His first humiliation that morning wa. 
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an interview with Bob. He wanted 
another lesson in boxing, for he saw by 
the way the fellows were behaving that 
further trouble was preparing. Bob met 
him with freezing silence, and when Jack 
mentioned the purpose of his visit the 
young landscape-gardener answered con- 
temptuously : 

“You can learn your own fighting. 
I’m shot of you. I don’t teach bur- 
glars.”’ 

The fact is that Bill had been an un- 
conscious accomplice in the burglary, and 
did not like it. It was his business to 
see that all the windows and doors were 
shut each night, including the door of the 
gangway. When Jack had asked him to 
leave open this door for one night, there 
had seemed to him nothing wrong in that. 
Surely a boy might want to get to his 
own room in his own father's house with- 
out doing any harm to anybody. Of 
course he knew it was against the rules, 
and he was not too comfortable about it, 
but he never could see the sense of the 
rule that made Jack a stranger in his own 
father’s house. 

It was not till he had been roused, 
however, along with the rest of the house- 
hold, by the disturbance at midnight, that 
he had had any suspicion that he himself 
might get into trouble through this breach 
of the rules. So while everybody else 
ran to the study where the lights and the 
voices were, he had quietly slipped up to 
the gangway door, and carefully locked 
it. As soon as this was done he had 
hurried off to the study with the others, 
and had been for a while nearly out of his 
wits with fear and anger at the scrape into 
which Jack had led him. It was only 
after learning that nothing had been 
actually stolen that he had recovered his 
self-possession. 

It was natural, therefore, that he should 
be angry with Jack next day, and make 
the nasty speech we have heard. 

“T suppose you're going to tell my 
father ?’’ asked Jack, very uneasily, his 
mind filled with horror at the thought of 
the explenations that must follow. 

“Oh, I'm no sneak, an’ your burglin’s 
safe forme. Ifthey had put Cummings 
in prison, though, I’d ’ave spoken out.” 

Bob did not say how exceedingly glad 
he was that they had not put Cummings 
in prison; for it is not always a very 
pleasant business this ‘‘ speaking out,” 
and in Bob’s case it would have been 
extremely unpleasant. He knew that it 
would be rather a stiff job to make people 
take anything but the most unfavourable 
view of his share in the business. 

Somewhat comforted, Jack went off to 
do another extremely unpleasant thing. 
He wanted to borrow money. 

Since his burglary had failed, he had 
to try a new plan to attain the end he 
had in view. And this new plan involved 
an expenditure of money, a not uncommon 
feature of plans. 

Now when grown men want money 
they go to their friends if they have any, 
or to the moneylender if they have none. 
But I have noticed that when a schoolboy 
wants money in a hurry. he turns quite 
naturally to his sister, if he has the good 
fortune to have one big enough to have 
loose cash. This certainly was what Jack 
did. To be sure, at present he had no 
friends, and he did not know how to use 
a pawnbroker. 
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It is bad enough to ask for money at 
all, but when one has to ask it from a 
sister whose letters one has systematically 
neglected, and who has caught one in 
red-handed burglary, the difficulty is 
mightily increased. But Jack was in 
desperation for money. 

He did not try to palliate his careless- 
ness, and made up his mind that his 
demand would be accompanied by no 
apology. He could apologise afterwards, 
when he was once more free to redeem 
his character. 

Meanwhile he went straight to the 
post-office under the fifteenth brick, got 
out the brown letter that was there, and 
read it with some bitterness. It was just 
what he had expected—appeals to tell her 
all about it, and she would be sure to be 
able to help hitn, particularly if he would 
only arrange to meet her and talk it 
over. 

The one comfort was that there was 
no reference to the scene ir the study. 
Maybe after all she had nos recognised 
him. His reply was: 

“ Dear Mabel,—I am in an awful mess, 
and I need half a guinea. I have nota 
copper of my own just now, but I'll pay 
you at Christmas. I cannot come to see 
you just now, I’m so worried, and the 
Quarterly is on Tuesday, and I haven't 
ground a bit for it. Make it eleven 
shillings so as to pay postage, etc. Please 
answer at once. I am in o great hurry 
for the money. 

“Yours ever, Jack.” 


When afternoon school was over, Jack 
made for the lane at once. Yes, there 
was the cage on the left. He eagerly 
made for the post, and fished cut a letter 
—his own letter. 

It was all his own fault, of course. 
Mabel had got tired of coming for a letter 
that neverarrived. The bird was hanging 
to the left, it is true, but that was for the 
letter that Jack had read that morning. 

He was in despair, for the money must 
be sent off to London just now, if the 
answer was to be in time for ‘Tuesday. 
To-day was Friday. 

Jack’s mind naturally turned to the 
Pawnshop--the pop, as the Anakin called 
it—but his information on this subject 
went no farther than that this was a very 
convenient arrangement for those who 
‘knew how to act. To many people there 
is nothing more simple than to pawn a 
watch or a coat. But everything has to 
be learnt, even the art of pawning. And 
this branch of commercial education was 
not taught, officially at least, at Pym 
Regis. 

A week ago he would have had no 
difficulty in raising twice the amount he 
required—but a week ago he was not in 
Coventry. Accordingly he sot himself to 
think over all the possible ways and 
means of raising money. At first he 
thought of going boldly to Thane & Co., 
the booksellers at Street Edington. They 
knew him and would trust him, but 
unfortunately they knew his father too. 
They might give him credit, but they 
would certainly let his father know. They 
were out of the question. 

Jack knew in a vague kind of way that 
Old Charon, as the boys called him—John 
Hopkins, general merchant, he called 
himself—was well versed in all the ways 
of iniquity. Had Jack been able to 


consult any of his classmates he would 
have learnt that Old Charon was the last 
man in the whole world to trust any kind 
of secret to. But then, Jack could not 
consult ary of his fellows. Besides, it 
was not as if he were entering upon 4 
course of crime; all he wanted was tze 
loan of eleven shillings, which he woul? 
duly pay back in—well, he was not quite 
sure in how many weeks, but he was 
he could duly pay his loan within a 
reasonable time. 

Accordingly, Jack went to Mr. Har- 
rington, and asked permission to go to 
Street Edington that evening, which 
would involve his being absent from tea. 
The permission was given a little hesitat- 
ingly, for Jack’s rscent record had seriously 
damaged his standing with the master. 
But he had never before made such a 
demand, and it was felt that there was no 
just ground to refuse it. In little more 
than an hour afterwards, Jack was stand- 
ing gazing into Old Charon’s window. 

Under his jacket h- had a litle 
mahogany box which contained his us: 
cherished possession, a collection 0 
coins. Though he was thus provided 
with all that was necessary for the int 
view, he kept gazing in at the wind 
trying to screw his courage up to th: 
entering point. Now this window con- 
tained many things interesting to a boy 
—fishing-rods new and_ second-hani. 
concertinas, pistols, butterfly-nets, stamp- 
albums, and much more that might wel! 
justify a moderate amount of gazine. 
But Jack took more than a moderate 
amount. 

So thought Old Charon himeelf, as he s3: 
in the depths of his shop, like the fat oii 
spider he was, waiting till this silly f. 
shouldenter. Losing patience at lang 
came to the shop door, and nearly spoil=i 
everything, for at the sight of his face. 
full of low cunning, Jack began to move 
away. Spiders should stick to their 
webs; it is darker there, and darkness 
suits their complexion. 

But Charon was not going to let his 
prey slip out of his clutches without aa 
effort. 

“ Well, young gentleman, what can I 
do for you this evening? ” 

Though this was said in the old rascal’: 
oiliest tones, it would have utterly feiled 
in its purpose had it been put in art 
other words. Had he asked what 1t>- 
young gentleman wanted to buy, or sx!’ 
or borrow, Jack would very prompt: 
have answered “ Nothing,” and walk-! 
off. But the vagueness of the quest 
attracted the boy. There was someth 
this fat blear-oyed man could do for hir. 
and Jack’s hesitation let the old man se 
it. With a cunning born of long experi- 
ence Old Charon took a couple of st 
backwards into his shop, knowing * 
well that Jack would follow him. 

No sooner were the two within th: 
murkiness of the shop than Jack be-:2 
to think the old man not quite g0 hide: ”- 
as he had thought him at first. Bes 
when one has a bit of dirty work to ¢ 
Jack did not try to conceal from hi 
that his present errand was a bit of di 
work--one cannot expect to do it in eu 
pany with a gentleman. j 

“Well, wot is it now ? Somethin’ ~ 
sell,eh? I see you've somethin’ uri-| 
your jacket.” 

“Noy nov I don't want to sell it. | 


just want to pop it”"—poor Jack thought 
that by using this slang term he would 
show that he knew his way about as well 
as another—“and I don’t know exactly 
what to do with it, and I thought you 
would likely know, and’’—here the hse 
paused in some confusion, finishing up 
impulsively, “I'll give you half-a-crown 
if you pop it for me.” 

It was too dark for Jack to see the 
grim smile that passed over Old Charon's 
fnce, and from Old Charon's kindly 
voice one would have suspected nothing 
but a friendly interest in the boy's 
trouble. 

“ First of all show me wot you have,” 
replied Old Charon persuasively, “ an’ 
then I'll be better able to advise you.” 

Very reluctantly Jack passed over his 
cherished box into the unclean hands of 
the old dealer. 

“Wy, it’s locked! he growled, after 
trying in vain to open it. 

“ Ah, I forgot,” cried Jack, hurriedly 
producing a tiny bunch of keys, and 
selecting the one for the box. 

After turning over the coins for a 
minute or two, the old man looked up 
with an air of surprise, and said: 

“ Look ‘ere, young gentleman, this is a 
very valuable box. I reely b'leeve it’s 
th a soy. You'll easy raise seven an’ 
six on this.” 

“ Asovereign!” cried Jack indignantly; 
“it’s worth ten pounds at least for the 
metal itself, not counting the age and 
vareness of the coins. Look at this 
Sabine——” 

“Maybe you're right, young gentleman ; 
but if you are, I wouldn't trust sich 
valuable things to tho pawnbrokers. 
Besidcs, you know, in the pawnsnop 
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you've to give your name an’ address, 
an’ maybe you wouldn’t like that now ? 
Hey?” 

Jack winced, and mumbled that he 
would certainly not like that very much. 
Then, struck by the other's words, he asked : 

“ But wouldn't it be safo in the pawn- 


shop?” 

«Ah, well, it says on the ticket, you 
know, that they're not responsible 
for——" 


“ What ticket?” interrupted Jack. 

Again that peculiar smile flitted across 
Old Charon's face. 

“Bless us! ’Ere’s a young gentleman 
wants to pop a box o’ coins, an ’e doesn't 
know what a pawn-ticket is. W'y, it’s a 
ticket wi’ your name an’ address, an’ wot 
you pop, all writ out plain. It's a mighty 
inconvenient thing now and again is a 
pop-ticket.” 

“ But what have I todo?” eried Jack 
in despair. “I must have the money to- 
night.” 

“Well,” replied Old Charon thought- 
fully, “ for a matter o’ seven an’ six or 80, 
I'd do the job myself an’ save you the 
danger o’ being——" 

“Tt’s eleven shillings I need,” inter- 
rupted Jack. 

“ Eleven shillin’s. It’s a lot of money,” 
mused Old Charon, feeling that he had 
Jack now fairly within his net, “ but if 
I was sure you'd spend it in a proper 
way——” 

He hesitated over the word till Jack 
hotly interrupted : 

“Tt's none of your business how I 
spend it, if I pay it back all right’’—then 
he added, as if to pacify the old man, 
“and the half-crown.” 

Old Charon paid no attention to the 

(To be continued.) 
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reference to the half.crown. He mercly 
handcd back the box with the remark : 

“You're right. It's none o’ my busi- 
ness one way nor th’ other.” 

Completely taken aback, Jack stood for 
a moment irresolute. Then he did what 
Old Charon had expected him to do. He 
began to give hints as to how he meant to 
spend the money. It was not a very 
honourable way on the face of it, and the 
sly old man shook his head a good deal 
over it. By-and-by he allowed Jack to 
persuade him that it was only doing evil 
that good might come. Once convinced, 
indeed, the old man not only advanced 
the money, but went out of his way 
to write the letter to London hirnself, in 
case, as he said, anyone should recognise 
Jack’s handwriting, and get him into 
trouble. Further, the book was to be 
sent to the shop instead of to the school. 
This last arrangement was particularly 
agrecable to Jack, who had been in great 
distress on this very point. There was 
such a great risk of the book being sent 
to the Doctor, who would thus discover 
the whole thing. 

Jack returned to school a much 
happier boy than he had left it. No 
doubt he had been engaged in anything 
but a creditable transaction, but now his 
way seemed to lie clear before him; 
the danger of detection was almost en- 
tirely removed. 

He was a little later than he hed 
intended to be, but he was in time for 
prayers, and if Old Charon could have 
Jooked in, he would certainly not have 
recognised the trafficker in illicit books 
in that spiritual little face that re- 
flected every delicate thought of the 
evening prayer. , 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY OF THE 


By Caprain CaarLes Youna, 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


Author of “Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ The Last of the Vikings,” cte, 


HAT day was spent quietly in the village 
by the travellers, for several reasons. 
First and foremost, through some misunder- 
standing, the guide who was to accompany 
them to their next halting-place was not to 
be found, and it was presumed, either that 
he did not care for the duty, and had there- 
fore hidden himself, or that, mistaking the 
day on which he was to assume his office, 
he had gone out into the forest to cut wood, 
as was his wont. In the first case a new 
man would have to be taken on; in the 
second they must wait till evening to see 
whether the alternative suggestions were 
correct or no. Anyway, they could not set 
out till the morrow. This was vexatious, 
but unavoidable. 

Then, again, they wished to take the dog, 
whom they had christened Rover, with them, 
not only because they had taken such a 
fancy for the animal themselves, but also 
‘because he had evidently conceived an attach- 
ment for his new masters, especially Barker, 
who had looked to his wounds ; and inquiries 
were made as to who was his owner, with a 
view to pnrchasing him. But, strange to 
say, noone in the place appeared to know 
anything about him; and, as he did not 
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possess the customary spiked collar which his 
breed usually wear when they belong to any 
one in particular, it was conjectured that he 
was a ‘“ masterless” dog: “a rogue and 
vagabond,” as Barker put it. However, they 
determined to wait till the morrow, so as to 
give a possible owner every chance of coming 
forward to prove his identity, and therefore 
informed Gopaul and the headman of their 
intentions. 

That evening the guide turned up. As 
had been presumed, he had mistaken the day, 
and was not wilfully absent from his post. 
He at once explained matters to the English- 
men, and the following day, at an early hour, 
the little expedition set out again on the 
march, 

The next week was uneventful enough in 
its way, except that, as they approached 
their goal, Hayward and Barker were re- 
galed with tales of the most extraordinary 
type from each succeeding headman. These 
told fearful and wonderful legends of Mount 
Everest. They declared that the mountain 
was haunted; that strange, weird voices 
made themselves heard in the depth of night, 
echoing far and wide through the gorges and 
recesses on the slopes, and speaking in a 


language which was unknown to all who 
heard them; that a dim, gigantic form had 
been seen on the highest pinnacles and 
peaks, indulging in wild and frantic gestures, 
and leaping madly from crag to crag with 
erratic movements; and, strangest of all, 
that it was accompanied by two enormous 
animals, which appeared to be leopards of 
an abnormal size, which followed it whither- 
soever it went. 

Of course the young men were too well 
bred to cast open ridicule upon these and 
similar narratives. They attributed the 
greater part of them to the love of the 
marvellous, and the propensity to exaggera- 
tion of natives of all countries, and listened 
respectfully and in courteous silence to 
whatever was related to them. But the con- 
viction gradually strengthened itself in their 
minds that, with all this amount of smoke, 
there must be a little fire, and that, stripped 
of their wild and fanciful imagery, the 
almost universally believed-in legends really 
had some slight foundation of truth in 
them. 

As the wish was father to the thought, 
they found the less difficulty in coming to 
this conclusion; buty ity was not until they 
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reached their last halting-place, a small 
village lying on one of the lowest spurs that 
jutted out from the mighty mountain at 
whose base they had at length arrived, that 
they were compelled to admit that it was 
not so very astonishing that the impression- 
able and uneducated minds of the uncivilised 
mountaineers had adopted such tales of the 
marvellous, and surrounded them with a 
halo of fictitious imagery. 

This little village, by name “ Merai,”’ lay, 
as I have said, on one of the lowest spurs of 
Mount Everest, which ran out into the plain, 
with which it gradually, and with a gentle 
slope, blended itself. The inhabitants were, 
for the most part, woodmen and charcoal- 
burners, and were even wilder and more un- 
couth in their manners and customs than 
any of the natives the travellers had hitherto 
encountered; but this was, probably, a 
natural consequence of the wild life they 
led, and due, in no small degree, to their 
surroundings. ll around, as far as the eye 
could view, was dense forest and jungle. 
The rugged cliffs and precipices which lowered 
above, the ragged ravines and rocky gorges 
which gaped like black mouths leading to 
the very bowels of the mountain,—all were 
clad in thick and seemingly impenetrable 
dark green pine fores{. While, higher still, 
the gradually receding bulk of Mount 
Everest towered away and away in snowclad 
majesty, its splintered peaks and sharply 
outlined pinnacles stretching up into the 
pale blue wintry sky, like giant fingers 
yearning to grasp the very heavens. Before 
the grandeur of this imposing scenery man 
seemed but a puny atom not worthy of con- 
sideration, and Hayward and Barker con- 
fessed, each in his heart, to a sense of un- 
worthiness and overpowering emotion as 
they gazed upon the virgin summits of the 
loftiest mountain in the world. 

The headman of Merai here broke in on 
their reverie. The guide had made him fully 
acquainted with the position and importance 
of his visitors, impressing strongly upon him 
the fact of their being under powerful pro- 
tection, and confiding to him that, while 
quick to resent imposition or knavery, they 
were yet free-handed and generous to a de- 
gree. He stated the reason for their coming, 
and said that he himsclf was bound to stay 
in their service until they returned to his own 
village ; but that as for accompanying them 
in their quest for the “ wild-man,” he would— 
to use a vulgar, but expressive term—see 
himself farther first! He had heard too 
much of the evil spirit who haunted these 
regions, and his leopard attendants ; and he 
had heard of gigantic figures and weird 
voices. ‘Jinns,’’ all of them! Ghosts, ghouls, 
and evil spirits of every imaginable shape, 
they! And was he going to face them on 
their own ground? Not he! The mad 
Englishmen might do so if they chose, and 
so might that fool Gopaul, who was always at 
their heels. But as for himself, he had a re- 
gard for his own life, and possessed a wife and 
family. 

The headman, as befitted one who lived in 
almost daily touch with these marvels, and 
was, consequently, somewhat accustomed to 
them, smiled cynically upon the faint-hearted 
guide, and strode up to his visitors, who were 
still gazing at the magnificent view which lay 
spread out before them, flushing and glow- 
ing under the declining rays of the sinking 
sun. 

“Will your honours deign to see what 
accommodation we poor folk can afford 
you?” 

“ Certainly,” said Hayward. ‘“ We shan’t 
want much, and we’ll pay for all you can get 
for us. I suppose our men and animals can 
be taken care of 2” 

Yes; there was no difficulty about that. 

: they walked off to inspect their quarters, 
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chatting pleasantly with the headman, for 
by now they found the ordinary patois of 
the country run trippingly off their tongues, 
knowing, as they did, the “gentlemanly” 
language of the country. They found the 
huts allotted to them and the rest of their 
party small and bare, as was to be expected ; 
but this they cared little for. They could 
rough it as easily as others; and, besides, 
sed some articles, such as rugs, 
‘sand the like, which would soon 
transform the naked mud-walled erection 
into acosy little habitation. Gopaul as usual 
took up his quarters close by them; and, 
of course, Rover insisted on sharing his 
master’s accommodation. They then walked 
round to see that the men and animals of 
the party were disposed of as comfortably as 
circumstances would permit; and finally re- 
turned again to their own hut, just as dark. 
ness closed in, to partake of the supper 
Gopaul had prepared for them. 

After the meal they brought their chairs 
into the open, drawing close to the fire the 
old shikarri had kindled (for the night air 
struck keen and chill) ; they sent for the head- 
man, told him their tale from its beginning, 
and asked him to relate to them from his 
own knowledge the facts of the case as far 
as he, personally, could vouch for them. 
Nothing loth, that worthy gathered his blanket 
closely round his shoulders, squatted on his 
hunkers as near to the cheerful blaze as he 
could sit without actually scorching himeelf, 
and began: 

“Sahibs, I am an old man. 
born; 
far from the wars and strife of mankind, if: 
it be the will of God, I shall die. In my 
younger days I travelled as far as where Dar- 
jecling now lies, but no farther. The manners 
and customs of*the people who dwelt there 
were novel and unpleasing to me, and jarred 
harshly upon my feelings. I did not under- 
stand them, or they me. Yes, I remember 
the Great Mutiny, when the fiery flame of 
rebellion swept over the land, and the news 
of wholesale murders and almost incredible 
atrocities penetrated even to this our peaceful 
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valley. As in a dream we heard of battles - 


and fighting; of victories and defeats; of 
more and yet more red soldiers pouring into 
India from far across the black water; until 
our simple minds, unaccustomed to convyl- 
sions and conflicts of such magnitude, became 
appalled at the prospects which lay before 
the land. But after many months we heard, 
first that the English were holding their own, 
and then that they were driving their beaten 
and disorganised foes before them on every 
side. 

“ And gradually, later on, a rumour stole 
even as far as here, that some of the most 
cruel and fanatical of the leaders in the 
rebellion had fled panic-stricken before the 
advancing forces, and were said to be seeking 
refuge in the wilds and forests of the kingdom 
of Nepaul. These tidings did not affect us 
to any great degree. From those who had 
met and lived amongst the English, we had 
learnt that these, although furious and 
irresistible when aroused to war, were yet 
peacefully inclined and kind and just in 
their dealings with natives in peace time. We, 
who had harmed none, had nothing to fear. 

“But soon orders were disseminated 
amongst us which, while confirming the truth 
of the rumours we had heard, enjoined us to 
lay hands upon and capture such of the 
fugitives as might show themselves in our 
vicinity, and deliver them up to our rulers. 
As a price was placed on their heads, you 
will understand that all were eager to lay the 
miscreants, whose cold-blooded crimes had 
so horrified us, by the heels; and every man 
in this district, to my own knowledge, was 
keenly on the look-out for a chance of appre- 
hending them. 


and ‘here, in this mountain hamlct, 


“Many months after this I heard from a 
stranger that a solitary Englishman, who had 
apparently lost his senses, was wandering 
about the jungles and forests which clothe 
our land, bent evidently on the same pursuit 
as others, and following up the quest with a 
pertinacity and silent fury which strongly im- 
pressed all who came across him. It was 
reported that he disdained all assistance from 
natives, and drove them from him with curses 
and blows, seeming to have imbibed a frantic 
detestation of all the dark-skinned race. 
owing to the awful and not-to-be-forgiver 
injuries some of that species had probabiy 
inflicted on him or his. The faintest clu2 
was seized upon by him with avidity, and Le 
threw himself upon the trail of the fugitive 
with unflagging energy and passionate 
ardour, pursuing the chase with the cunning 
and ferocity of a hungry tiger. 

“ Many, so we heard, perished by his hand ; 
but, as eventually transpired, the goal of hie 
ambition was to capture and inflict punish. 
ment upon the author of all his woes and 
injuries—Nana Sahib. Hither and thither 
the Englishman roamed throughout the land, 
always searching after his unhappy enenty. 
But one day the news came, and ere loug 
it was confirmed as far as such an event 
could be confirmed, by the discovery of rags 
of clothing, and arms belonging to the fugi- 
tive, that the wretched Nana Sahib, deserted 
in his flight by those who had clung to him 
when in power, had perished miserably in the 
jungles not far from here, on the eastern 
borders of Nepaul, under the attack of a 
prowling tiger, and that a few scattered 
bones, and, as I have said, some tattered rage 
of clothing and some weapons, had been 
picked up, which were the sole remainirg 
relics of the once mighty and truculent 
prince, and that an offended Deity had 
avenged the hecatomb of victims and the 
torrents of innocent blood which had been 
sacrificed to his insatiable spirit, by the 
means of a roving fjger. Fit end for such s 
man, Sahibs. Let tiger eat tiger! 

“Some time after this I was sitting ore 
evening in front of my hut, when the wood- 
cutters returned, and they told a strange tale. 
They had gathered together about middsy 
to eat and smoke in the depths of the forest 
over yonder ”-—pointing towards the sombr: 
masses of the mighty mountain, which loomed 
in the distance before his interested auditers 
—‘ when they were alarmed by a sudden ani 
furious shout, and a man, clad in mere rag: 
and skins, his long hair and beard wavire 
in the wind, and brandishing a huge club. 
rushed impetuously upon them from the r- 
cesses of the pine-wood. All fled in dismar 
but one, more hardy than the others, look-d 
back in h® flight, and saw the wild mar. 
stalking hither and thither over the spi 
where they had rested, whirling his clu- 
about his head, and giving vent to lcai 
and awe-inspiring shouts of frenzy. Tha: 
he was mad there seemed no reason to dox 
And others, some of whom have bare! 
escaped from his fury at the cost of hard 
blows, have declared positively to me thst 
he is a white man. 

“By now—for he has dwelt about thi: 
region for many years—his hatred of us 1: 
somewhat subsided; and, as we deem bh 
mad and afflicted by God, and therefore 
sacred from retaliation or harm by us, ¥° 
often place such articles of food or appar: 
as we can spare in a certain place on th 
mountain, which he has come to recognix 
as gifts from us, and to accept; and cons 
quently, although fearing him sufficiently & 
keep our distance and not intrude upon him 
we have gradually accepted his presence 2-: 
penance laid upon us by God, and pity sni 
sympathise with his affliction. 

“Tohave heard; but never seen for myse'! 
that he has)tamed°two leopard cubs wh::'. 


are now full-grown, and which are his con- 
stant companions, joining him in the chase 
when he wishes for food, and ever following 
his footsteps faithfully. But as the mere 
notion of such a thing is enough to frighten 
any one of us, we have never dared to 
approach him closely to ascertain the fact. At 
times he will rove over the mountain by night, 
accompanied by these strange and terrible 
followers of his, and we hear awful and weird 
sounds re-echoing among the gorges and from 
the cliffs as he and they bound wildly along 
in pursuit of prey. 

“ These sounds are too loud and dismal to 
be uttered by any human tongue, and we all 
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believe that the restless spirits of those he 
has slain and their victims haunt the inmost 
and impenetrable scenes of the mountain, 
calling aloud to him, while he answers them 
in tones of rage or despair. Hark, sahibs! 
It occurs well-nigh every night.” 

The young men listened intently. Presently 
through the low and distant moaning of the 
night wind as it kissed the tops of the pine- 
trees, or swept wildly through the cavernous 
rents and gorges, rose a long wailing cry, 
painful in its long-drawn cadence. It 
swelled and sank again; and then, borne on 
the fitful breeze, came an indistinct clamour, 
filled with a deep booming roar, which rushed 
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and broke against the mighty cliffs, breaking 
into reverberation upon reverberation, until it 
seemed as though the whole surrounding air 
was quivering with the volume of sound. 
Again and again it recurred, deepening rather 
than dying away; and the two Englishmen 
looked meaningly at each other, shaking 
their heads sadly as they retlected on the 
probable cause ofthis unnatural uproar. And 
for some minutes a dead silence ensued 
round the camp-fire, broken only by the 
hoarse muffled growls of Rover, as he cocked 
his ears to the unwonted sounds and restlessly 
sniffed the chilly night breeze. 

(To be continued.) 
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T= passage of arms between Mr. Grice 
and the two prefects which has been 
recorded at the close of the previous chapter 
was eagerly discussed by boys of all ages. 
Exaggerated reports spread from mouth to 
mouth, each teller of the story adding to it 
some details drawn from his own imagina- 
tion, until, away down in the Second Form, 
it was confidently asserted that Oaks had 
called Mr. Grice a ‘little tin monkey,” and 
that Alingford had boxed the master’s 
ears; which enormities would most’ cer- 
tainly resylt in the expulsion of the two 
offenders. 

As a matter of fact, the expected storm 
never burst. The first thing the Doctor did 
on receiving Mr. Grice’s complaint was to 
compare that gentleman’s watch with his 
own. “Hum!” he said shortly, “I 
suppose you're aware that you ave ten 
minutes fast?”’ 

A few moments later Mr. Grice withdrew, 
looking rather crestfallen. As may be 
imagined, the result of his interview with 
the headmaster was never made public, and 
in the meantime Ronleians old and young 
were expressing their high approval of the 
conduct of their Captain and his lieutenant. 
The gilt was beginning to wear off the 
Thurstonian gingerbread, and _ sensible 
fellows, who could tell the difference be- 
iween jewel and paste, were less inclined 
chan ever to be led by the nose by such 
‘ellows as Gull and Hawley. Here was an 
nstance in which the prefects had taken a 
itand against palpable injustice, and the 
iction had caused the whole body to rise 
everal pegs in everybody’s estimation. 

The near approach of the Wraxby football 
aatch caused a revival of good, honest 
‘ablic spirit. If only Ronleigh could beat 
be Grammar School this year at footer as 
vell as at cricket, everyone felt that their 
up of joy would rn over, and the cham- 
ions who were to strive for the wished-for 
ictory were naturally regarded, for the 
ime being, as standing on more exalted 
round than their fellows. .Ever since the 
xposure of Fletcher senior as the author of 


College v. Town,” the poem had become a- 


-eapon turned against the writer and his 
arty. Boys had gone to the bottom of the 
iatter, and discovering the real reason of 
‘hurston’s absence from the team, had 
eclared that a fellow who, out of spite, 
‘ould refuse to give his services to uphold 
ae honour of the school had forfeited all 
laim on their consideration or sympathy. 
uch was the state of popular feeling when, 
ith the clang of the getting-up bell on 
hhursday morning, December 12th, a day 
>mmenced fraught with unexpected 
pisodes and situations closely affecting the 
iterests of the Triple Alliance. 


CHAPTER XX.—SOWING THE WIND. 


One might have thought that their adven- 
tures on the previous afternoon had atforded 
them sufficient excitement for at least one 
week ; but these were destined to prove but 
the prelude to an event of still greater im- 
portance. The three friends went into 
school at nine o'clock, looking forlorn and 
miserable. Something, indeed, had happened 
to mar their happiness, and the cause of their 
depression was as follows : 

Soon after breakfast, when the contents of 
the post-bag had been distributed as usual, 
Mugford accosted his two chums, who were 
strolling up and down the quad. A look of 
abject misery was on his face, and in his 
hand he held an open letter. 

“ Hallo!” cried Jack Vance, “ what's up? 
You look as if you’d lost a sovereign and 
found sixpence! ” 

“Matter enough,” murmured Mugford, 
whose heart was evidently in his mouth ; “ I’m 
going to leave.” 

“Going to leave!’ exclaimed Diggory ; 
“ whatever d’you mean?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you fellows,” 
answered the other. “* You know my guv’nor 
isn’t well off, and he says he’s lost money 
and can’t afford to keep me at Ronleigh. I 
know I'm no good, and you fellows ’ll get on 
all right without me, and——” 

The sentence not being completed, the two 
other boys glanced at the speaker's face, and, 
from previous indications in the tone of his 
voice, were not surprised to find that he was 
crying. Two years appear a long time when 
one is on the bright side of twenty, and the 
friendship seemed to have lasted for ages. 
At the near prospect of separation all Mug- 
ford’s little failings were forgotten, and both 
Diggory and Jack Vance felt that life without 
him would be a blank. 

“Oh, dash it all!” said the latter, “you 
mustn’t go. Isn’t there anything we can do; 
shall I write to your guv’nor?” F 

The idea of Jack Vance addressing a re- 
monstrance to his respected parent caused 
the ghost of a smile to appear on Mugford’s 
doleful face. 

“No, it’s no good,” he answered ; “ there’s 
nothing for it ; I shall have to leave.” 

During the interval which divided morning 
school and the free time before dinner, the 
three friends mooned about together. trying in 
vain to regard the future in a more cheerful 
light, and make plans for keeping touch of 
each other by an interchange of letters, and 
a possible meeting in the holidays. 

“It’s all very well,” said Jack Vance to 
Diggory, when, late on in the afternoon, he 
happened to come across the latter flattening 
his nose against the glass of the box-room 
window—-" It’s all very well talking about 
writing and all that; but this is the end of the 
Triple Alliance.” 


« Yes,” answered Diggory, after a moment’s 
thought, “I suppose it is. I wish we could 
do something more before it’s broken up.” 

As he spoke, he passed his hand mechanic- 
ally along the lower surface of the window 
ledge—then, with a sudden exclamation, went 
down on his knees, and picked something out 
of the wall. 

It was another note written in cipher! 

The missive was certainly very brief, 
consisting of only seven letters. 


“ GLMRTSG.” 
“ Hallo!” said Jack Vance ; “ they’re ai it 
again!” 


His companion made no reply, but, taking 
out a pencil, copied the cipher on the back of 
an envelope, and then replaced the mysterious 
document in the crack between the window 
frame and the bricks. 

“‘ What are you doing that for?” 

“ Why, because they may miss it, and smell 
a rat. Come on; let’s get the key and see 
what it means.” 

In this instance the translation of the 
eryptograph did not occupy much time; 
Diggory produced his double alphabet, and 
soon spelt out the word: 

To-night. ° 

The two chums gazed at each other for a 
few moments in silence. 

“ What does it mean?” queried Jack. 

“T don’t know, unless it is that they are 
going to have another meeting after tea under 
the pavilion.” 

“ Let's find Mug, and hear what he thinks.” 

In discussing their new find, and attempt- 
ing to solve its meaning, the three friends 
forgot, for the time being, the melancholy 
tidings they had received that morning, and 
gave themselves up toa full enjoyment of the 


. mystery. 


“ Tean’t see,” said Mugford, “ that it means 
anything else than that they are going to 
have another meeting.” 

“Yes, that’s it; I shall go down to the 
pavilion again after tea, and see what’s up. 
Ishouldn’t wonder if there isn’t going to 
be another row. Fletcher said he meant to do 
something before he left, and there isn’t much 
time now before the end of the term.” 

“Shan’t Mug or I go this time?” asked 
Jack Vance; “it’s rather a risky business.” 

“No, Pll go; I know now just where to 
hide.” 

During the half-hour between tea and even- 
ing prep., Jack Vance and Mugford lingered 
about in the dark and deserted quad. 
anxiously awaiting their comrade’s return. 
Once only was the silence broken by Maxford 
chasing young “ Rats” from the gym. into 
the big school, shouting, ‘I'll lick you, you 
little villain!” ; but with this exception, our 
two friends had-the place to,themselves. 

It wasa raw, cold\night ; everyone seemed, 
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very naturally, to be keeping indoors, and 
there were no signs of any members of the 
secret society being abroad. Jack Vance and 
his companion trotted softly up and down, 
endeavouring to keep themselves warm. At 
length, when their patience was well-nigh 
exhausted, there was a sound of footstops, 
and Diggory was descried coming through 
the archway leading to the playing-fields. 

“ Well!” cried his two chums, in low, eager 
tones, “ what have you heard?” 

The answer was certainly one they had 
least expected. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! What d'you mean?” 

“ Why, they didn’t come; there wasn’t any 
meeting. I waited, and waited, until I saw it 
wasn't any use staying any longer, so then 
I gave it up as a bad job.” 

“ Did the note really say to-night ?” 

“Yes, I went down just before tea to sce if 
it was still there, and I brought it away with 
me. Here, look for yourself.” 

As he spoke, Diggory produced the slip of 
paper from his waistcoat pocket. By the 
light of the archway lamp it was compared 
with a hastily constructed key, and the 
former translation was found to be correct. 

The Triple Alliance had certainly for once 
in @ way “drawn blank,” and the prep. bell 
putting an end to their further deliberations, 
they directed their steps toward the school- 
room, wondering more than ever what could 
be the meaning of that significant word “ To- 
night.” 

Now, the real reason of the three friends 
being thus at fault in their investigations was 
simply this: they were exactly twenty-four 
hours behindhand in their attempt to unravel 
the mystery. The conclusion they had come 
to with regard to the meaning of the note was 
correct: a tacit understanding had existed for 
some time among the inner circle of the 
Thurstonian party that this should be the 
signal for a gathering of the clan; but the 
note, when Diggory had found it, had been 
lying in the impromptu post-office for a day 

-and a half, and the meeting to which it was a 
summons had already taken place on the 
previous evening. 

For the reader, who is a privileged person, 

we intend to put back the clock, and leaving 
the Triple Alliance dividing their attention 
“between attempts to discover the meaning, 
first of their Latin author, and secondly of 
the enigma formed by this perplexing single- 
worded epistle, we will give a short account 
of the gathering to which it referred. 

It was while the greater number of their 
schoolfellows were gathered in numerous 
littie groups, whiling away the free time 
before prep., discussing the various rumours 
that were current respecting Mr. Grice’s 
encounters with Oaks and Alingford, that 
the same five conspirators assembled for 
another secret confab. in the den beneath the 
pavilion. 

In one way it was a fortunate thing for 
Diggory that he did not discover the note 
sooner, for hardly had Thurston set the lighted 
candle in the empty bottle, than Noaks picked 
it up, and peered carefully into each of the 
four corners, and behind the heaps of 
benches and other lumber. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked 
Gull. 

“Oh, only to see that no one’s come who 
wasn’t invited. D’you remember last time 
what a stink there was of a burnt fusee? 
Well, after you’d gone, I found young 
Trevanock knocking about the field, and I 
wouldn’t swear but what he knew something 
about our meeting. I searched the young 
beggar’s pockets ; but he hadn’t got any more 
lights, so I let him go.” 

The party grouped themselves round the 
candle, as they had done on the previous 
occasion, when Diggory had watched their 
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movements from behind the pile of forms, 
and Thurston, with an inquiring look at 
Fletcher, asked, “ Well, what's the object of 
this pleasant little reunion?” 

“TI suppose you can pretty well guess,” 
answered the other ; “the last time we were 
here, we all agreed that before the end of the 
term was up we'd get even chalks with 
Alingford and Co. Well, seeing there’s only 
eight days left, 1 thought it was about time 
we had another meeting, and decided waat 
we were going to do. By the bye,” added 
the speaker, turning with something like a 
sneer on his lips, and addressing his chum, 
“it's the Wraxby match on Saturday; I 
suppose they haven’t asked you to play in 
the team?" 

‘The shaft went home, and Thurston’s face 
darkened with anger. 

“No,” he answered, with an oath, “and I 
wouldn’t play, not if they all went down on 
their knees and begged me to. What doI 
care about the Wraxby match? If I could, 
I'd put a stopper on it, and bring the whole 
thing to the ground.” 

“Well,” continued Fletcher calmly, 
“that’s just what we're going to do. If 
you’d asked me this morning how we could 
puta spoke in Alingford’s wheel, and pay 
out him and a lot of those other prigs like 
Oaks and Rowlands, I couldn’t have told 
you; but now the thing’s as easy as pat. 
They’ll find out they haven’t cold-shouldered 
me at every turn and corner for nothing. 
T'll give them tit for tat, and after Christ- 
mas, when I’ve left this beastly place, I'll 
write and tell them who did it.” 

“ You seem to have got your back up, old 
chap,” said Thurston, referring to the bitter 
tones in which the last few sentences had 
been spoken; ‘“ but out with it—what’s your 
plan?” 

“Why, this: I'd no idea what a chance we 
should have when I stuck that note in our 
pillar-box, but here it is all ready made. 
Alingford and Oaks have had a row with 
little Grice; he’s reported them, and it's 
quite natural they should want to pay him 
out for doing it. As they’re such good boys, I 
don’t suppose they'll try anything of the 
kind; but we might undertake the job, and do 
it for them.” 

The speaker paused to see if he had been 
understood. 

“What!” exclaimed Thurston bluntly, 
“you mean, play Grice a trick and make it 
appear they’d done it because of this rampus 
about locking the door?” 

“That's about it,” returned the other, 
laughing. ‘ What could we do better ?”’ 

Noaks murmured his approval of the 
scheme, but Gull and Hawley were silent. 
To tell the truth, since the big row following 
their attack on Browse had put a stop to any 
further chance of card parties and other 
amusements in ‘Thurston’s study, their 
attachment to the ex-prefect had consider- 
ably lessened. Like many others of their 
kind, they were thoroughly selfish at heart, 
and saw no good in running any personal 
risk in settling the quarrels of a third 
person. The party feeling which had 
characterised the last school elections, and 
caused, for the time being, a spirit of ill-will 
and opposition towards the school leaders, 
had just about died a natural death ; and if 
another public meeting had been called in 
the gymnasium, not half-a-dozen fellows 
would have shouted for Thurston, or allied 
themselves against the side of law and 
order. All this had tended to make Hawley 
and Gull lukewarm in their adherence to the 
cause. Noaks, however, who would have 
paid any price for the privilege of being able 
to hob-nob with those who were in any 
higher position than himself, was ready to 
follow his two Sixth Form cronies to any 
extreme they might sucvest. 


“ Well,” he inquired, ‘and what’s to be 
the trick?” 

“Tonly just thought of one on the spur 
of the moment,” answered Fletcher ; “ but i‘ 
no one else has got a better to suggest, I 
daresay it "lldo. We might screw up little 
Grice’s bedroom door so as to get him down 
late in the morning; his room’s right away 
at the end of the passage. There is a 
screw-driver belonging to Oaks lying in one 
of the empty lockers; it has his name on 
the handle, and if we happened to drop it as 
we came away,I think that, in the face of 
this row, it would look uncommonly like his 
doing. D’you twig?” 

There was something so mean and 
cowardly in this scheme, and in the 
manner in which the proposal was made, 
that even Thurston gave vent to an exclama- 
tion of contempt. 

“So that’s your little game, is it?” he 
inquired. 

“ Yes, that's it; that’s my little project for 
putting a stop to the Wraxby match. 
There'll be an awful row, and the Doctor 
‘ll keep the team from going. Now then. 
who'll do the trick? Will you, Hawley?” 

“ No fear,” answered Hawley. * Gulland 
I did most of the last two blow-ups ; it’s 
some one else’s turn now. Suppose you do it 
yourself, as it’s your idea.” 

Fletcher frowned; in matters of this sort 
he liked to make the plans and get others to 
execute them. “ Well, I was thinking oze 
of you might,” he began. 

“Oh, bother!’ interrupted Thurstor, 
whose revengeful spirit had been once more 
aroused by the mention of the Wraxby 
match ; “it’s nothing; you and I ‘Il do it.” 

“And I'll help if you like,” added Noak:, 
who thought the present occasion a good 
opportunity to distinguish himself. 

“ All right,” continued Thurston ; “ you go 
down town and get some screws, Noaks— 
two or three good long ones.” 

“Well, we'll fix to-morrow night,” said 
Fletcher. ‘‘ Keep awake, and meet at the top 
of B staircase, say at one o’clock ; then there's 
no fear but what everyone 'll be asleep.” 


The Triple Alliance had, for some hours. 
ceased to puzzle their brains over eitke: 
Virgil or cipher notes; and the whole cf 
Ronleigh College was apparently wrapped ir 
slumber, when three shadowy figures assem- 
bled on the landing at the top of stairca~ 
B, and proceeded noiselessly along the 
corridor, and down the side passage at thr 
end of which Mr. Grice’s room was situated. 

“ Have you got the screws ?"’ 

“Yes,” answered Noaks, Producing s 
twist of paper from his pocket. 

“Don't you think I’'d better go and keen 
cave at the top of the stairs?” whispered 
Fletcher. 

“No,” returned Thurston. ‘ Noaks can 
do that. I'll make the two holes, and you 
must put the screws in; you're the be:: 
carpenter of the lot.’’ 

Standing in the cold, dark passage, the 
work seemed to take ages to perform; bzi 
at length it was finished. 

“Hat! What are you doing ? ’” 

Fletcher had produced a scrap of pap? 
from his pocket, and was seemingly abot + 
slip it under the door. 

“I want to make certain that it shall bx 
put down to Oaks,” he whis: , 80 1 


. case the screw-driver should be overlooked. 


I'm going to slip this under the decor fx 
Grice to find in the morning.” 

Thurston glanced at the paper, and sa" 
printed thereon in bold capitals the followin; 
inscription : 


“Be ow Time sy tne Scooou 
Crocs.” 


(To,be continued.) 
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THE SPECTRE OF CHAPOLTEPEC. 
By ALFRED CoLBECK, 


Author of “ Adit: a Dog Story,” “The Fall of the Slaincliffes,” ete. 


id was my first visit to Mexico, the land 
}. of sunshine and flowers; the land of 
beautiful and far-reaching prospects, bounded 
by mountain ranges, themselves overtopped 
by the snow-clad heights of extinct volcanoes ; 
the land of an old civilisation whose remnants 
are everywhere peeping through the ruins of 
a new; the land of free costumes, and 
elaborate courtesies, and indolent lives; the 
land where yet the daring hand is strong, and 
the arm of the law weak to punish the most 
notorious offenders. 

The modern city has spread out beyond 
the limits of the ancient Tenochtitlan. The 
famous lakes have shrunk, and where once 
ran the causeways through the deep waters, 
now the boulevards stretch themselves along 
thedry land. The Paseo de la Reforma, the 
fashionable promenade of the city, occupies 
the long line of the disastrous Spanish 
retreat’ under Cortes on that melancholy 
night, the noche triste, when they reluctantly 
abandoned their prize; and now you may 
walk, with hardly a glimpse of the lake, right 
along the Paseo to Chapoltepec. With this 
same Paseo, and the lingering legend cf the 
Spectre of Chapoltepec, my story has to do. 

I was in Mexico on business connected 
with a banking firm, by which, for the time, 
I was employed as a confidential messenger ; 
tut the business was not so pressing as to 
occupy all my attention, nor so urgent as to 
demand my immediate return. It was 
possible for me to combine business with 
pleasure, and there was a distinct under- 
standing between my chief and me that my 
visit to Mexico should be partly regarded as 
aholiday. For my own credit, however, and 
for his, who had secured for me this impor- 
tant appointment, business was to come first, 
and pleasure after. Whatever holiday 
arrangements I might make, they were to be 
entirely subordinate to the transaction I was 
specially charged with, and, within a month 
[ was to report myself in Philadelphia, and 
hand over the document, signed and sealed, 
tepresenting a considerable sum, which, in 
Mexico, would be handed over to my care. 

It was a mission of a private nature, and I 
yeed not say that I did not mention it, nor 
‘ven hint at it, to anyone. 

The document hud come into my possession 
iwo days before, and, for safety, I had folded 
¢ and placed it within a pouch of chamois 
eather, which I wore under my vest, and 
iextto my skin. The third day came, which 
vas the sixth of my stay in Mexico, and I 
iad settled to leave on the morrow, and 
eisurely travel home again. The table d’héte 
vas over, and I was seated on the hote! 
erandah, chatting with a young spark who 
‘retended to be a descendant of one of the 
onquistadores, but who certainly had Indian 
ood in his veins. There was the usual 
ombre cast in the expression of his features 
vhen they were in repose, a tinge of inter- 
sting melancholy, which vanished, however, 
then he spoke and turned upon me his 
aagnificent black eyes. His complexion was 
oo dark for that of a pure Spaniard, taking 
nto account even the ripening effect of the 
ropical Mexican sunshine during four or five 
enerations ; neither were his features purely 
spanish: there was something about them 
rhich, notwithstanding his fine manners and 
ashing attire, reminded one of the peon. 
ind he had fine manners. He was profusely 
olite, offering the lighted end of his cigarette 
rith a bow and a sweep of hissombrero. He 
rag attired in breeches of white buckskin, 
nd wore around his middle a purple scarf ; 
tis short jacket and cloak were ornamerted 


with silver trimmings. In the Paseo below, 
drifting to and fro, were many counterparts 
of this Mexican dandy, some mounted, some 
on foot ; and many women, with roses in their 
dark hair, and flowing lace mantillas clinging 
to their lissom figures ; and we watched them 
while we talked. 

Upon my arrival at the hotel, I had struck 
up an acquaintance with this young fellow, 
partly perhaps because I had found myself 
seated beside him at the table. He was com- 
municative, and attached himself to me 
more closely as the days went by. He intro- 
duced me to his wife. Her place at the table 
was on the other side of him, but we often 
spoke to each other, and apparently he was 
very well pleased that we should do so, always 
leaning back in his chair to give us a freer 
opportunity. We had scarcely settled down 
to our conversation on the verandah before 
she joined us. For a wife she seemed to be 
very young. Her eyes were larger than her 
husband’s, but not so black and piercing—a 
dark brown’ rather, with a dreamy, 
languishing expression ; and her skin had all 
the smoothness, and the rich yellow colour, 
ofoldivory. She had a mass of curling dark 
hair, and a full face. rounded, and almost as 
innocent as achild’s. Alas! that such a mask 
should cover a cunning so deep as that of 
which I afterwards found out she was 
capable. 

“ And does the senor really go to-morrow ? " 
she asked, with a touch of regret in her voice, 
and a world of regret in her eyes. 

“ Yes, I must go to-morrow,” said I. 
time is up.” 

“« Then the senor’s time is not his own?" 

“Not altogether. It belongs partly to 
some one else.” 

“ And which way, may I ask, do you travel ? 
— north or south?” 

“North and west—north to the junction 
at El Paso del Norte, and then west by New 
Orleans.” 

She turned her eyes upon her husband, 
slowly, dreamily, without the alteration of a 
muscle of her face, and I thought I saw nis 
eyes flash beneath the half-closed lids. I 
might have been mistaken, for he opened 
them, and the flash was gone; but, ashe looked 
at me, there seemed to be a newly awakened 
interest in them. 

“You have enjoyed yourself in Mexico, 
senor?” said he. 

“Very much indeed ; ” I replied. 

“It is a pity you cannot stay longer, and 
visit the places of interest at least in the 
valley. Have you been to Chapoltepec?” 

“ Yes! No visitor to Mexico, however short 
his visit might be, would neglect a place 
so famous. Even if it had not heen the old 
home, the favourite home, of Montezuma, 
the beauty of the place would be sufficiently 
attractive to draw hig footsteps there.” 

“You are right, senor. The trees are very 
fine, and the view from the fortress cannot 
te surpassed. But the nterest of 
Chapoltepec is not confined to the trees and 
the view. You are doubtless aware that the 
Dona Marina, Malinche as the Aztecs called 
her, the interpreter of the great conquistador, 
she who afterwards married the Don Juan 
Xaramillo, yet visits Chapoltepcc, and may 
be geen sometimes, like 8 luminous shadow, 
flitting among the trees.” 

“T have heard of the legend, but I do not 
believe in it—that is, I do not believe that 
Malinche has ever been seen, at any rate, 
this side of three hundred years. She would 
be a very old ghost by this time if she did 
appear.” ee gee 
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“She is young, senor, and I have seen 
her.’ He made the startling statement with 
perfect composure. Down in his deep black 
eyes there was a light burning which 
impressed me almost as much as the state- 
ment itself. 

“ You!” I exclaimed. 

“ Twice, senor—five years ago, and twelve 
months ago. This is the anniversary of 
both appearances. I am going to Chapoltepec 
to-night, and I may see her again.” 

“ Are you going for that purpose?” 

“ For nothing else.” 

“Then you are not ufraid?” 

“There is nothing to fear. What harm 
can an apparition do? Ina third appearance, 
seen by the same person, senor, there is luck 
—good fortune ; and I covet it.” 

“You are a plucky fellow.” 

“Is the senor afraid?” 
wife. 

“Not I,” I replied, with a lightlaugh. “I 
have never yet seen a ghost, but one so 
pretty as the Dona Marina must be would 
not frighten me.” The lady laughed, a 
rippling, musical laugh, as if there were 
some point in my compliment. “I have a 
good mind to go with you, Mattei. Will you 
have me?” 

“ The senor will be welcome, and I hope, 
for his sake, that the Dona Marina will show 
herself.” He answered quite gravely. His 
wife’s laugh, and mine, for that matter, 
seemed to be out of place. Evidently the 
spectral appearance was a serious business to 
him. 

“Is the senora going?” I asked, inclining 
my head toward her. She shrugged her 
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shoulders. Her husband answered for 
her. 

“No!” said he, quite as gravely as 
before. “It is no place for the senora. We 


must be there at midnight.” 

“You will drive, of course?” 

“What is the use? We have plenty o. 
time. It will be a pleasant walk down the 
Paseo on so fine a night as this.” 

And go it was informally settled that I 
should accompany this young Mexican 
swell, Mattei Escudero, to eee the spectre 
of Chapoltepec. If I had known as much 
about Mexico then as I know now, I should 
have hesitated to go with him, or with 
anyone else, after a week's acquaintance, 
anywhere beyond the reach of help from my 
fellow men, and especially at midnight. It 
was a foolish thing todo. The errand itself 
was an eerie one, with a spice of excitement 
in it, and the possibility. of adventure. 
Perhaps it was this which attracted me, and 
drew me on. I was inexperienced. When 
it was quite clear that I intended to go, and 
the conversation had barely turned upon other 
matters, the s-nora left the balcony. Not 
long after, Mattei excused himself, and, after 
arranging to start in an hour or so, lifted 
his sombrero, and disaprcared with a sweep- 
ing bow. 

When I went to my room, a few minutes 
afterwards, the senora was descending the 
staircase. She was on the flight below the 
landing, where, for a moment or two, I 
paused tc watch her, wondering what could 
be taking her cut at this time, and without 
her husband; and, presently, I heard a 
carriage drive away. Comirg down to the 
dining-rocm half-an-hour Jater, I saw that 
Mattei was conversing with two men in the 
entrance to the hotel. One of them was 
standing a little apart, and the Jamplight 
fell nercss his face. Where ad I seen him 
before? Somewhere! but I could not recall 
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where—perhaps with Mattei, for he had 
acquaintances in the city, and there was 
nothing unusual in the fact that he should 
be conversing with them there. 

“Is the senor ready?" said he, with 
a smile and a bow, when the hour was 
up. 

“Quite!” I answered with alacrity. 
“ Shall we be off?” 

“It is time,” said he, “if the senor thinks, 
as I think, that we should walk.” 

“By all means. It is a beautiful 
evening.” 

The night was very clear. The heavens 
were full of stars. A crescent moon was 
showing, and came out more distinctly as we 
drew farther away from the city, and slowly 
approached the fortress-crowned hill. The 
aqueduct of Bucareli, in the uncertain light— 
partly, perhaps, because of the faint shadow 
it threw across the broad pathway, in the 
alternations of which we had to walk—was a 
weird, if striking, object, but not so weird 
as the giant cypresses that now, as in 
Montezuma’s time, clothe the base and 
slopes of the hill. Through them we could 
see the lights twinkling in the fortress. In 
the daytime I had greatly admired these 
mighty trees, with their dark-brown bark, 
ribbed, and knotted, and twisted, the harsh- 
ness covered and softened by the greenish- 
grey lichen. None of these details now 
appeared, only heavy masses casting a 
gloom scarcely less heavy than themselves, 
with the pale gleam of the open midnight 
heavens, glittering with stars, where the 
trees were sufficiently parted ; and I began 
to feel that if ever the earth were visited 
with spectral visitations, both the place and 
time were singularly appropriate. 

“ Have we far to go now, Mattei?” 

“Round the base of the hill, senor, not 
very far. Down by an old grotto there, once 
the burial-place of an Aztec king, not 
Montezuma, but one of his predecessors, I 
saw the Dona Marina before, and I suppose 
she will appear at the same place again.” 

“ Shall we watch for her among the trees, 
or go down into the grotto?” 

“ Among the trees, senor, and if you have 
nerve enough, and she goes down into the 
grotto, we will follow her there. Tread 
softly ; we are drawing near.” 

He was gliding along like a panther, and 
making hardly any noise at all. I was 
heavier shod, and the long, gnarled roots of 
the trees hindered me. It was as much as I 
could do sometimes to save myself from 
falling. Here and there the undergrowth 
almost arrested my steps. His eyesight 
must have been better than mine, as his 
form and movements were certainly more 
sinuous, and when he answered my ques- 
tions he spoke in a suppressed whisper. 
The Spanish sounded even more musical so. 
Was he afraid of anyone hearing him? Or 
was it the mystery and solemnity of our 
quest which had touched and subdued his 
superstitious nature? 

All at once he stood still, then swiftly 
disappeared behind a great cypress, drawing 
me after him into the shadow. I followed 
the direction of his eyes with my own 
toward an open glade a little distance away. 
Across it a figure was slowly moving, wrapped 
in what appeared to be a long white gauze 
veil. The arms, half-stretched, were covered 
with the veil, but the hands were visible, and 
luminous, so was the face—luminous with 
a phosphorescent gleam, that revealed the 
features to some extent even at this distance. 
My heart beat faster, and a tremor shot 
through my frame. With a strong effort, I 
mastered my rising excitement, and began 
to speculate upon the apparition. There 
was some trick in it—of that I felt sure. 
‘Ths luminosity of the hands and face alone 

there was no appearance of light 
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beneath the flimsy veil—was sufficient proof 
to me that there was some trick in it. But 
why should the pretended apparition show 
itself in this lonely place, with no one there 
to watch it, and, therefore, with no purpose 
to serve beyond that of satisfying its own 
morbid desire? We were there to watch it. 
Was the purpose connected with our pre- 
sence in the groves of Chapoltepec that 
night? For the first time I became sus- 
picious of my companion, and with the sus- 
picion came the thought of the document 
which I carried in the chamois-leather 
pocket next to my skin. 

“ The Dona Marina! " said Mattei, solemnly 
and with perfect calm. 

“TI don't believe it!” I answered with em- 
phasis. 

He turned quickly, and I saw his dark 
eyes shining in the darkness. 

“Did not the senor see her crossing the 
glade?’ he asked. 

“TI saw some one. I see some one now. 
But that is not the Dona Marina.” 


“Who then?” 
“I cannot say. I have not been to 
Chapoltepee at midnight before. You 


have.” 

‘What does the senor mean?” 

“That the figure passing behind the trees 
is not the Dona Marina.” 

“ Shall we follow?” 

“Certainly. We will see 
through.” 

He glided away, keeping well within the 
shade of the cypresses, and skirting the 
glade across which the figure had gone. We 
had to make a considerable détour, and the 
spectre, at the slow pace at which it was, 
going, could have got clear away before we 
came round towards it—but no, there it was, 
as if it had been waiting for us. When we 
caught sight of it again, it was moving 
through the trees, and down the hill, the 
trees occasionally shutting it out from 
view. At the foot of the hill was a stone- 
built grotto. By the entrance to the grotto 
it paused for a moment, and then dis- 
appeared within. As we followed, my senses 
quickened, andI kept myself on the alert. 
I had already begun to fear that this was a 
plot of Mattei’s, and that the spectre was 
his accomplice. What did they want? The 
document! Its existence was a profound 
secret. And yet they would not have lured 
me to this lonely place for the mere chance 
of robbing me personally of what I carried 
about with me apart from this valuable 
paper. A common robbery like that might 
have been effected nearer the city. 

When we reached the grotto, Mattei, who 
was leading, came to a standstill. 

“Will the senor go in?” he asked in a 
low whisper. 

“ After you, Mattei,” I replied, deciding 
in one swift instant. It was not that I was 
afraid to enter first. The thought of en- 
countering the spectre did not trouble me. 
I was perfectly sure it was some one quite 
as substantial as myself. But if I had gone 
in first, Mattei would have been behind me, 
and could have taken me at a disadvantage. 

For a moment he seemed nonplussed; 
then, with a bow, and raising his sombrero, 
as if he were passing into one of the rooms 
at the hotel, he stepped forward. I saw 
him feel at his waist, and,as he withdrew 
his hand, the starlight fell upon a bright 
steel blade. He had barely taken three 
steps, before he suddenly wheeled about, 
with the blade uplifted. But I was ready 
for him. My hand was already firmly 
clenched, and with all the force I had, 
throwing the whole weight of my body into 
the blow, I struck him fairly between the 
eyes, and he dropped prone and stunned 
upon the ground. There was no need for a 
second blow. In falling, his head had 
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struck the edge of a stone, and he lay, with- 
out a groan, and as still as death. 

My wisest course now, undoubtedly, would 
have been to have made my way back to the 
Paseo, My spirit was thoroughly roused 
however, and, whatever the consequence: 
might be, I resolved to enter the grotto, and 
confront the spectre. For my own safety, I 
possessed myself of Mattei’s weapon—a long 
and bright stiletto. Gripping the handle 
firmly, I went forward. The passage led into 
a vaulted chamber of nogreat size. It would 
have been pitch dark but for the fain. 
illumination from the hands and face of the 
spectre, an illumination growing fainter a: 
the phosphorus wasted away. The nearer 
vision revealed to me who the spectre was. 
and, if I had been in any doubt about it, the 
doubt would have been dispelled by the 
tones of the voice which greeted me. 

“T heard him fall. It was swiftly done. 
Mattei. But why have you not dragged him 
in? A moment, and I will strike a light.” 

Without answering, I waited for the light 
Presently she raised a candle aloft, and iz: 
beams fell upon me. Never shall I forget 
the expression of surprise and terror that 
leaped into her face. She stood motionless. 
as if the sight of me had changed her to 
marble. For a moment I returned her steady 
gaze. Then I raised my hat, and made he: 
the best bow of which I was capable. 

“The senora will find her husband out- 
side.” 

The spell was broken. A shriek rar 
through the grotto, and she fell to the ficer 
in a heap, extinguishing the candle. Th- 
phosphorus still gleamed, but very faintl;, 
giving her, as she pressed her hands against 
her face, and with the white veil tumbled 
about her, a peculiarly weird appearance. 
The darkness, as the pale illumination 
gradually faded, slowly closed around her, 
and shut her in. I hurried away. Before I 
reached the Paseo the sound of runninz 
footsteps was behind me, and I knew that | 
was being pursued. The shriek had sum- 
moned assistance, whether of accomplices in 
waiting for the disposal of my body, or 
soldiers from the fort who had simply hurried 
down to see what was the matter, I could 
not tell. One or the other, it was maach the 
same to me, for, in the latter case, Matiei 
and his wife could easily invent some tai: 
against me, and secure my detention, perhay's 
my imprisonment, for an attempted crime. 
This would never do. Time was precious to 
me. Within the month I had to be in 
Philadelphia. 

I leaped into the road, and ran like th: 
wind through the alternations of light ani 
shade that were thrown across the Paseo 
the splendid aqueduct. Leaving th 
behind, I sped on, the pathway to the cit: 
broad and clear and straight before me lik: 
an interminable racecourse. Could I out- 
distance my pursuers, or would they gain 
upon me ? 

More distinctly now could I hear the beat 
of their quick footsteps behind me, but ths: 
might be because of the hardness of the road. 
Unless some unexpected help were forth- 
coming, either for them or me, it would have 
to be a very fair race, straight as an arros. 
until we reached the heart of the city; act 
they would have me in sight all the was. 
Once I ventured to look back, and they were 
farther away than I had supposed ; the 
stillness of the night, and the rarity of U» 
atmosphere, conveyed the sound of the 
quickly beating footsteps with preternatar: 
distinctness. Still, I did not slacken t:. 
pace. They might be slowly gaining on m 
after all. The backward glance assured ~- 
of one thing—they were not soldiers, a>! 
therefore they must be accomplices of Matiz 
and his wife. We were about equsiy 
matched. 


As I kept on, it became evident that, if 
they were gaining, it was very slowly—so 
slowly that I had no fear of being caught 
unless my strength gave way or I became 
suddenly winded. My hopes rose. The 
race became really enjoyable. Between two 
and three miles I must have gone, and was 
rapidly drawing nearer to the centre of the 
city. Other roads began to open into the 
great Paseo. Down one of these a small 
omnibus rattled, just as I came to the 
junction, and turned in the directicn in 
which I was going. I hailed thedriver. He 
slowly pulled up, and dismounted. 

“Can you take me to the ‘Granada’?” I 
asked, panting. 

“ Does the senor wish to go?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “else why should I 
ask?” 

He eyed me inquisitively. The footsteps 
of my pursuers were fast approaching. The 
slowness of these negotiations might result in 
my capture. It was safer, however, to secure 
the omnibus, if at all possible, than to allow 
them to seize it, and run me down. 

“What do you say?’ I asked im- 
patiently. 

“It is out of my way, sencr.” 

“ Will this pay you?” and I thrust a ten- 
dollar piece into his hand. He examined it 
under the lamp of his vehicle, smiled, and 
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placed it in his pocket. Then he opened the 
door for me, and gave me the usual courteous 
bow as I unceremoniously leaped in. My 
pursuers were now very near, one of them 
leading by a few yards. The driver saw 
them, and realised the situation. As he 
slammed the door to, I shouted, “‘ Drive your 
hardest !” 

In a trice he was on the box, and we were 
dashing away--not so quickly, however, but 
that the leading man, putting on a spurt, 
leaped upon the step, and flung his arm into 
the vehicle. For the second time that night 
I struck, and again full in the face, and with 
the whole weight of my body behind the 
blow. The man dropped into the roal. We 
rattled on, and I lay back upon the cushions, 
breathing hard, and feeling that I had had a 
narrow escape. 

After breakfast the next day, the hotel 
proprietor, as I paid him my bill, informed 
me that a banker's clerk had b en picked up 
in the Pasco in the early morning, with a 
bad bruise upon his face, and a blow behind 
the head sufficient to cause concussion of the 
brain. He could give no account of how he 
had received his injuries. There was some 
mystery connected with it, and the authorities 
had been bothering him, the proprietor, 
because he was last seen in the entrance to 
the hotel talking with Mattei Escudero. 
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“ And where is Mattei, and the senora, his 
wife?” Iasked. ‘‘ They were not at break- 
fast this morning.” 

“No! They left last night for New Orleans. 
A word in your ear, senor! If you should 
meet again with Escudero, be careful.” 

“Why?” 

“ He is the cleverest rozue in Mexico.” 

“With the aid of his wife?” 

“ They are a pair.” 

“ Are they likely to come here again?” 

“ They are sure to.” 

“Then would you do mea favour? Give 
this bit of steel to Mattei, with my compli- 
ments,” and I handed him the stiletto. 

“You may depend upon me, senor. 
shall have it.” 

Instead of travelling north and west, I 
changed my plans, and went south to Vera 
Cruz, and thence by sea. On the very last 
day of the month I had the satisfaction of 
handing the document over to my chief—a 
document worth 15,000/., too great a tempta- 
tion for the banker’s clerk to resist, and to 
secure which he had engaged the services of 
Mattei. Who the other man was I never 
knew. Nor did I ever inform my chief that 
I had kept the document out of the clutches 
of the spectre of Chapoltepec, and brought it 
away from the midst of the toils of the 
cleverest rogue in Mexico. 


He 
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Filey Brig. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. F. LYDOx.) 
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Nz of the greatest typical features of 
Canada is her lumber camps, and be 
they situated in the Pacific-bounded province 
of British Columbia, where the giant Douglas 
fir falls prey to thousands of axes, or in the 
older provinces of the east, there lingers about 
them a good deal of the picturesque. In the 
low-roofed shanties you meet bronzed, broad- 
shouldered, active, fearless men who have 
in their bearingand manner of life something 
reminiscent of the cowreurs de bois (runners 
of the wood), so famed in early colonial 
days—men with distaste for the “sweet 
seclusion of streets,” but having a hearty 
affection for bushland, lake, and river. For 
generally the shanty-man is no less at home 
shooting a foaming rapid in a fragile birch- 
bark canoe or stouter Peterboro’, or taking a 
crack at a good fat deer on a runway, than in 
wielding the axe, or cant-hook, or spike pole, 
while his affectation of brilliant-hued apparel 
is no less marked than with the olden-time 
voyageur. 

In our fathers’ lifetime, tho larger towns 
and citics contiguous to the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River possessed intimate 
acquaintance with lumbermen, but yearly 


the scene of operations has receded into the’ 


back country, until it is no exaggeration to 
say that the vast majority of the present 
population is as ignorant of what a lumber 
camp looks like as a Zulu chief. This 
account is based on a knowledge of lumber- 
ing as performed in Ontario. 


When a company buys a timber limit from 
the Government it includes no claim to the 
land and minerals, but simply the right to 
cut the larger trees. The first step is by ex- 
ploration, to determine the value of the 
standing timber; the next, to make all 
arrangements for getting it out as cheaply as 
possible. Shanties for the men have to be 
erected, roads and by-roads have to be net- 
worked through the limit—often a most 
expensive operation—and a “ cadge-road ” 
made for the forwarding of plant and pro- 
visions from the nearest point touched by 
steamboat or railroad ; while if the river down 
which the logs are to be floated is cut up by 
falls or shallows, “chutes”? and dams must 
be built, often at tremendous cost, in order to 
provide a clear run. 

The camps open in the early fall, and from 
daylight to dark merrily the ring of the axe 
resounds along valley and hillside, and 
briskly fly the chips. The double-handle 
saw, however, is now used to sever the trunk 
at the stump, the axeman being occupied in 
stripping off side branches, and the sawyers 
complete the job by cutting the trunk into 
standard lengths—these becoming the “ saw- 
logs” of commerce. The logs thus left 
scattered everywhere over the limit now 
become the care of teamsters, who drag the 
huge sticks with logging-chains attached toa 
lusty team of horses to the nearest road. 
Here the logs are piled, ends even, high in 
air, one on top of another, by men with cant- 
hooks—a log-rolling implement of seemingly 
crude appearance, which becomes in the deft, 
strong hands of a shanty-man a levering tool 
singularly adapted forits work. These piles, 
called ‘‘ skidways ”’ or “‘ rollways,” are formed 
at intervals, long or short, according to the 
quantity of virgin timber originally standing 

in their immediate vicinity ; and there they 
remain until the snow comes. 

All roads were opened so as to lead to the 
“dump,” which is the name given to the 
Place on the lake or stream connected with 
the river down which the logs are to be 
floated in spring, and wherein they are col- 
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THE TALE OF THE SAW-LOG. 
By C. M. Cannirr, oF Toronto. 


lected from the skidways, already described. 
As the cutting and skidway-making nears 
completion, very eagerly the weather is 
watched. Following the first two or three 
snow-falls a thaw is usual, and then a hard 
frost is needed in earnest to freeze the water 
left in the low places and allow the “big 
snoy ” to lie evenly and afford good sleighing. 
Above all, good ice is indispensable at the 
dump, and if snow falls before a proper thick- 
ness of blue ice forms, it prevents a sound 
bottom, and gives trouble throughout the 
winter, the sleighs, and often teams, breaking 
into the water. “Snow ice ’—that formed by 
melted snow freezing atop of the blue ice—is 
not half so strong as the other. 

The bush roads, then, at last furnish fair 
*‘going,”’ and then begins the drawing, and 
the shanty foreman's care is to keep his men 
hard at work, lest the sleighing vanish ere 
the last skidway be empty. These are the 
days of long hours, and shanty life ceases to 
have any charm for city folk. They rise at 
three o'clock in the morning, breakfast half an 
hour later, they dine at ten, and work along 
until the winter daylight ceases at five or 
thereabouts, supper being ready at six. A 
very general desire for slumber makes the 
order “lights cut at nine” not unpopular. 
Before daybreak they load and team away 
as many as five sleighs full. 

The sleigh, built very low and broad, is 
halted directly in front of the rollway; two 
strong but light sticks, called “skids,” are 
inclined, five or six feet apart, from the 
ground to the sleigh’s deck, and up it are 
rolled by cant-hooks so many logs as will fit 
the sleigh’s breadth. The outer log on each 
side is fastened at each end to the sleigh by 
chains, called “corner-binds.” Then the 
top logs are hoisted into position up the 

skids with block and chain, by means of the 

team, previously unhitched. If the load, 
locally ‘‘ jag,’’ be extra lofty, a ‘wrapping 
chain’ is passed over the top to hold it 
steady. A fair average load consists of from 
twelve to sixteen logs, weighs, say, six tons, 
and, with good roads, fails to bother the 
magnificent horses that are common in 
lumber camps. The weight of the jag and 
the breadth of the iron-shod runners press 
the track into a surface smooth and hard as 
ice, and on the down grades, mud, thawed 
from the nearest bank by fire, or else marsh 
hay, is scattered to retard the sleigh and 
permit a safe descent. 

“Whoo-hoo-whoop!” rings out the call 
through the bush, clear and loud in the 
nipping air, so that sleighs returning light 
from the dump may know that a big load is 
coming down, and that they must delay at 
the closest turn-out until it passes, for these 
roads boast but a single track. 

A visit to such a camp is an experience 
to live for. To do it to the best advantage 
scrape acquaintance with the superintendent, 
or * woods’ boss,” who in his comfortable low 
sleigh, called here a “jumper,” journeys 
from camp to camp, keeping a watchful eye 
on the progress made under each camp 
foreman. Most of the camps have, besides 
sleeping shanty, cooks’ quarters, barn, stable 
and smithy, a comfortable little oftice where 
the foreman and his clerks transact their 
business and sleep; and by bunking in with 
them you miss any chance of kaving your 
slumbers disturbed by the storeyed insect 
pests of the shanties. 

It is a cheering sight, indeed, after a 
lengthy heart-chilling drive, this light from 
the log shanty’s windows, gleaming out a 
welcome over the snow. 

And where is hospitality so true as in the 


pine-woods? Everybody is glad to see you 
and hear the latest news from “ outside,” as 
they call the realms of civilisation. And the 
cook—always a man—simply excels himself 
in setting Lefore you a meal fit for the gois; 
none of your fat pork and molasses or hard tack 
soaked in dripping, which was deemed good 
enough in the early days, and which French 
Canadians get even in some Quebec camps— 
but soup, and beef, and pudding, and excellent 
tea, and pie (such pie!) and cakes without 
end. With the appetite born of the forest 
drive, no meal could be better, and ycu are 
willing to wager no superior cook ever served 
up delicacies for a Court-pampered epicure. 
He is hard-worked, this cook—he and his one 
chore-hoy—for besides all the other labour, he 
has to bake bread daily to satisfy the 
voracious appetites of anywhere irom forty 
to ninety men. 

Your first view of the men’s sleeping shanty 
isa surprise. It is onespaciousroom. The 
walls are built of logs, to which the bark still 
clings, with mud plastering up the cracks 
between. Against the walls are built the 
bunks, upper and lower, out of small un- 
squared timbers, and a wooden ‘bench rons 
round the ioom outside the bunks. Snow- 
shoes, moccasins, shoe-packs, and busi- 
rubbers—in fact, foot-gear of every deserip- 
tion, appear everywhere ; and quite varied in 
style and more so in colour are the hats, cap:, 
or tuques that ornament every peg. In the 
cabin’s centre, where in old times stood the 
camboose, is the sheet-iron stove, into which 
on cold nights may go half-a-dozen cord-wood 
sticks, whole, at once, while above it an intri- 
cate structure of poles and sticks is seen, upon 
which are dried the damp stockings. A 
diversity of bright colours lends this latter 
spectacle an air that makes it not so unpleas- 
ing as the reader might imagine. The dry 
stocking question, it may be inferred, makes 
life interesting out here in the winter woods, 
where the thermometer often drops to forty 
degrees below zero. 

No little danger awaits the greenhorn at 
loading, for a single log started by a man 
with a hook, standing in front, sends forward 
o number of the logs behind, and if the skid- 
way, as often, stands on a hillside, it requires 
the utmost agility to escape a crushing. 
Nerve, too, you need to stand on the sleigh, 
as one man, often two, are required to, and 
arrest the ascending log at precisely the right 
moment, for the slightest delay or a mui 
with the hook just so often as not results in 
a broken limb, and the danger of an over- 
tipped skid hurling through the air, and the 
disadvantages of a cracked skull, have always 
to be borne in mind. Axemen also run a 
great risk of accident. But it is when the 
“ drivers " take the “ cut’’ down stream that 
most danger lies. The logs continually 
stick at the ,river-bends, or a rock in mid 
stream brings them to a full stop, and the 
men have to be out and over the logs continu 
ally, to the great risk of life. A good river. 
man must be strong as a bull, agile as a cat 
iron constitutioned—during a week he may 
never have a dry stitch on him, and sleeples 
nights are no novelty; besides, he mus: 
possess presence of mind in abundance, reads 
for any of the ever-recurring emergencies o! 
the drive. The big round sticks are easy 
run on at first, because the bark still adheres. 
and the sharp nails or “ corks ” of the driver's 
top boots find easy hold, but when constau: 
battering removes the bark, to travel over th: 
rolling, tumbling, ever-moving logs, all 
slippery as eels, requires the utmost car? 
and skill. 

It is a common veteran's feat to cross 3 


boom of small logs, of which none are capable 
of bearing a man’s weight, when he is im- 
mersed to the knee, sometimes to the waist, 
at every step. Here motion is the sole safety 
from the often fatal slip between the logs. 
The drivers love to essay dangerous feats, 
to out-dare their companions. The writer 
knows of one case where two doughty 
champions of the drive agreed to settle a 
long-vexed question of supremacy by a style 
of duel all their own. 

A log was singled out that would bear the 
two men, and, armed with spike-poles (or pike 
poles), they boarded it. A good shove into 
deep water and the fun began, the object of 
each being to rotate the log by a quick tread- 
ing movement of the feet, or to " tecter ” it 
from end to end, and so plunge his opponent 
into the river, or to make him lose his pole. 
Along shore, the onlookers, their interest 
augmented by knowing that a bet of $25 also 
aepended on the struggle, cheered and hooted 
like a lot of savages, as one or the other sank 
his opponent knee-deep in the water. For 
half an hour this expert pair treaded and 
splashed and shouted, but although they were 
each in turn immersed to the shoulders, 
neither let go of the log, managing to regain 
an upright position, still possessor of the in- 
dispensable pike-pole. Five minutes more of 
desperate, but unavailing, struggling, and the 
driver champions got ashore, exhausted and 
dripping, shook hands, and decided that one 
was quite as good as the other. 

No display where skill, quickness, and 
strength are combined could’be more exciting 
tuan this not uncommon sport of the lumber- 
men. 

All these qualities must a man have who 
undertakes to loosen a “ jam” of logs, and 
especially, as often it happens, when thoy 
get fast immediately above a steep and dan- 
gcrous rapid. With unerring judgment the 
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veteran driver selects the particular log or 
logs which, first checked, had brought the 
thousands behind to a standstill. This is 
called the “ key-log,” and out from the bank 
he goes. It generally takes only a few cuts 
with an axe, or a smart pry with the hook, to 
loosen the snarl, but then in a torrent 
towards him comes the whole body of 
timbers, hurled hurry-skurry down stream, 
huge logs sometimes being jerked into the 
air and smashed into matchwood. The 
man who gets ashore despite such a fright- 
ful footing is a camp hero, and thoroughly 
the honour is deserved, for many are the 
brave fellows who have lost their lives in 
just such a way. 

The drive is, to the looker-on, by far the 
most interesting of lumbering’s varied 
phases, and the picturesque river scene 
would have many viewers but that at this 
particular period the Canadian bush becomes, 
instead of the paradise which of a truth it is 
during the balance of the year, somewhat of 
an inferno, owing to black flies and mos- 
quitoes, bred from a stock which apparently 
enjoys and thrives on the most potent fly-oil 
known to science. 

Some of these lumbermen are magnificent 
canoe-men, and, although birch-barks are 
easily procurable, they swear by the Rice 
Lake or Peterboro’, and do not grumble at 
having to “tote”? or “pack” the extra 
weight, even over a long, rough portage. 
They prefer a canoe which they can shove 
by main force over a gravelly bed if the 
water in the stream be low. 

It is a grand sight to watch one of these 
men descend a “bad-water” rapid. Heis on 
his feet half the time, bent double, backing 
his paddle, or shoving ahead alternately, 
picking out his way in the swift, anger-torn 
current, avoiding a shoal here, a rock there, 
by his dexterity out-Indianing the Indian. 
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With giant swoops his paddle splashes fore 
and aft, as he works the canoe across stream 
—doing the while what seems utterly 
impossible—causing the little craft to stand 
still, yes, often to back aguinst the current, 
when he finds an obstacle in front and looks 
for another place of descent. He finds it, 
and in a few moments, in answer to his 
cheer of triumph from the calm pool below, 
you “hurrah!” louder than you have 
done for many a long day, and you dis- 
cover that your heart has been going pit-a- 


pat. 

When the logs are at length brought to 
the river-mouth, if the saw-mill be situated 
at any distance, they are rafted—that is to 
say, they are encircled with a ring of boom- 
timbers, or squared logs connected by chains 
—preparatory to being towed to the mill. 
The work of sorting the logs, which is 
necessary when the cut of two or more 
companies come down the same stream, is 
troublesome, as the sole means of identitica- 
tion is the “ bush-mark ” hammered into the 
logs’ two ends. 

In many instances these saw-log rafts 
cross to the States, and the “tow ” being un- 
wieldy, the journey sometimes takes a fort- 
night. Large seaworthy tugs are employed, 
but bad weather frequently plays havoc with 
the tow. Sometimes the tow-line snaps, or 
the boom sunders, or, as is common on 
etorm-breeding Lake Huron, the seas cause 
thousands of the logs to jump the boom, and 
to float about, a menace to navigation, until 
they strand on some of the Georgian Bay 
islands, the shores of which are fairly dotted 
with such derelicts. To be caught near reefs 
or on a lee-shore in a heavy gale means the 
loss of a small fortune, as each log is worth 
over a dollar, and in the neighbourhood 
125,000 logs have broken loose from a single 
tow. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 
By Home Nisset, 

Author of “ A Plain Guide to Vit Painting,” etc. etc, 

(With Illustrations by carious Representative “ Boy's Oren” Artists.) 


PART IX.—DIFFERENT METHODS OF SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOUBS. 


~ writing this chapter, I do so under the 
supposition that the artist is bent ona 
rapid sketching expedition—that he wants to 
jot down everything of interest that he can 


secure in the shortest possible time, without 
troubling himself too much about refinement 
or finish. He wants to get effects and colour 
studies for future reference—to have, in fact, 


a good time of it in the open air, and bring 
back a bag full of catches. To gain this, every- 
thing islegitimate—body colours, scratchings, 
and any other dodge he can strike upon. 


Of the tinted papers, Turner’s grey is the 
most useful. With a few strokes of sepia to 
denote your deep details, a diversified wash on 
such parts as you wish different from the tint 
of the paper, two or three touches of positive 
colour, and some lights, in which Chinese 
white plays: he largest part, and you have 
your study complete. 

Sometimes, for coarse, bold effects, you will 

find the unsized grocer’s sugar-paper answer 
admirably if you get the proper shade of un- 
bleached, whitey grey. The colours sink into 
these papers quickly, and dry out wonderfully 
atmospheric and soft. To succeed in this 
work, you should put in all your details first, 
with perhaps warm sepia and brown shades; 
then wash in your shadows with neutral tint, 
and after that, in a general wash over the 
whole sheet, put in your local tints, and while 
your paper is wet put in your high lights 
with washes, and after that, sharp touches 
of colour mixed with Chinese white, adding 
rich shadings of siennas, browns, and purples 
to the shadows. I use this paper at such 
times as I am out in the rain or in storms, 
as the rain beating on the paper only softens 
the hard outlines. 

When I am doing these studies, I draw 
mostly with my brush, and make positive lines 
and markings while my paper is dry, begin- 
ning at the foreground and working back to 
the distance. 

In the foreground I use brown madder and 
burnt sienna, and in the distance indigo and 
rose madder, or crimson lake for my detail 
markings. After these have sunk into the 
paper, I let the rain do the wetting for me, 
while I work away at my washing in of the 
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colour and shadows, and then finish off as best 
I can. These are quick studies, of course, 
perhaps with no better qualities about them 
than ordinary chromos ; but they are effective, 
they serve my purpose as after-studies, and 
they are “mine own,” which is always better 
than poaching on anyone else’s property. 

I have done small swift sketches on white 
paper, filling a sketch block on a summer day 
of such sizes as 5 x 3} inches. I would make 
my drawing first, sketching only the shadow 
side of objects with a soft pencil. I would 
then wash in my prominent shadows with grey, 
leaving out the lights. After this I would wash 
over my blocks, putting in all the colours I 
could see, still leaving out my highest lights, 
and making the shadows rich with madders. 
I would next blend all together with a general 
wash, and with a few positive touches finish 
my sketch. Time : from quarter of an hour to 
an hour, according to the amount of drawing 
required. 

Sometimes I found I could manage the 
subject better, after drawing it in, to begin the 
other way, and treat my subject broadly and 
softly. I would wash the sky in first with its 
cloud forms, then, adding a little Chinese white 
to my colours thinly, I would proceed to finish 
as I went along. When you are in that mood, 
this is a very delicious way of working; for 
you get breadth, good style, great feeling, 
and an artistic sketch, with few details at 
the finish. A sketch of this description 
and size ought not to take longer than 
twenty minutes from start to finish ; while if 
you get into this big mood in small things, 
you will do a splendid day’s work ; only next 
day you will rest and yawn, for somehow 

(To be continued.) 
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yesterday’s easy work has taken it out of 
you. 

When you do a good piece of work quickly 
and easily, depend upon it you are like a 
horse on the racecourse. It is a real plea- 
sure to run thus, and no exertion, but it takes 
it out of you for all that. 

I have found by giving white paper a care- 
ful wash such as I describe in water-colour 
proper before going out, until I have got a fine 
dark grey, that I could get a quick sketch by 
putting in my details first, washing in my 
shadows, and lifting off my lights without the 
use of Chinese white; but the best way, if you 
can spare an hour or two, is to sit down 
quietly and make your sketches in the ortho- 
doxeway. Draw it first in carefully, sit down 
lovingly to your work with a tender heart and 
a lingering hand, and bring out the things 
that you see at leisure, drinking in the fresh 
air, the sun-heat and the loveliness, trying to 
make the clouds float on your block as they 
swim above you, bathing the distance in 
warm fumes of vapour, and gradually coming 
along by easy and happy stages to the fore- 
ground. 

You forget time and the objects of time on 
such occasions. The billowy urchins of the 
sky are playmates of yours, while earth is an 
enchanted land, a creature of colour all your 
own. You capture it, and put it on your 
paper; then you rise up and march home- 
ward, the happiest of all created beings, the 
man who has captured the joy part of Nature, 
her Soul. Be the racehorse now and then 
as an exercise, yet cultivate leisure when you 
can i, for that is a luxury fast leaving the 
world. 


ON COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 
THE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S DIAMOND REIGN. 


By Danret F. Howorrn, F.s.A., Scot., 


Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colontes,” etc., ete. 


PART VI. 


NEW BRUNBWICE. 


T= province of New Brunswick in the early part of the reign had 
a token or currency issue, not sanctioned by regal proclamation, 


Fig. 36.—PENNy, copper. (Halfpenny, similar.) 

Obr. Diademed head of the Queen to left. VICTORIA DEI GRATIA REGINA and 
date 1843. 

Rev. Three-master on waves with British fag. Legends, NEW BRUNSWICK . (above) 
and ONE PENNY TOKEN . (below). 


.—PENNY, copper. (Halfpenny, similar.) 
Obve. Head of the Queen to left, as fig. 1. Legend, VICTORIA DRI GRATIA REGINA 
and date 1854, 
Rev. As fig. 36, but legends sew BRUNSWICK (Above) and ONE PENNY CURRENCY 
(below), separated by roses. 


but approved by the provincial government and generally accepted. 
I have included these because of their business-like appearance, and 
because they bear portraits of the Queen. 

It will be noticed that the 1843 head differs from any of the pre- 
ceding, while the 1854 reverts to W. Wyon’s first issue of copper 
money in the reign. Both issues were produced in Birmingham. 


Fic. 38.—CrxT, bronze. 


Obo. As fig. 2. 

Rev, Within an ornamented circle a regal crown, and the date, surrounded by a 
wreath of roses and mayflowers. Legends, ONE CENT (above), NEW BRUNS- 
WICK (below). 


Before its union with the other Provinces now forming the 
Dominion of Canada, New Brunswick had adopted the dollar 
currency, and cents were forwarded from the Royal Mint as shown 
above. The ordinary Canadian coinage now circulates in this, as 
well as in the other Provinces of the Dominion. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


in the earliest years of the reign, had a token issue of pence and 
halfpence, bearing on the one side the Queen’s head and a thistle on 
the reverse. The workmanship, however, is so inferior that I do not 
reproduce them here. The portrait of the Queen upon them is 
almost a caricature. 

The provincial issue of 1856 was, however, a much better one, as 
here shown. Its preparation was entrusted to Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, 
and the issue was produced at the Royal Mint, |This, I believe, is 
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the earliest work by this artist, whose name has been already men- 
tioned in the different series under notice; and the reverse shows 
a happy use of the popula: Hower of the country. 


The issues made by Banks were the nearest approach to 8 
legitimate currency in the early part of the reign, but the Province 
anticipated Nova Scotia and New Brunswick by an issue of cents in 
1858 and 1859. 

Of these cents, so large a number was shipped from this country 
that no more were required until after the Dominion was formed. It 
will be noticed that the Queen’s head differs from any preceding. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The confederation of all the Frovinces (except Newfoundland) in 
British North America into the great Dominion of Canada in 1867, 
was followed in very few years by the adoption of a uniferm coinage, 
which has not only displaced all the old copper issues of provincial 
and traders’ tokens, and Bank and Bouquet Sous, but has alco 
superseded the regal issues for the separate Provinces. 


Fi, 42,—Cext, bronze. 


Obr, Diademed head, ete., as fig. 35. 
Kee, As fg. Al. 


VICTORIA DEL GRATIA REGINA . CAXADA 


This little cent almost looks like a mixture of the preceding 
35 and 41. It is exported in great numbers almost every year, sou: 
times being struck in Birmingham and at other times in London. 

I have tried in the foregoing paragraphs to include all varieties cf 
the legitimate copper and bronze currency of this long reign. Vari: 1 
as they are, and numerous as the issues have often been of tle 
several types, they have not always met the needs of our widespre.i 
Empire and its commerce. Hence varieties of tokens have becn 
issued in immense numbers by private firms or individuals in Canacs, 
in South Africa, and in the Australian Colonies, as well as ia 
Tasmania and New Zealand, of which not even the briefest summarr 
can here be attempted. NorcanI more than mention the cop) 
coins issued by States under the protection of the British faz 
although retaining their independence- such as Sarawak, Brits 
North Borneo, Brunei, Zanzibar, and the late British East Afric.n 
Company’s Dominion. 

The great variety of guise in which Her Majesty’s portrait appears 
leads me to suggest that the Queen-Empress’s bust, as now nted 
on our current bronze, should be adopted this year of 1897 for every 
bronze or copper issue in every part of the Empire. So would the 
“common people ” get a more truthful idea of Her Majesty's appear- 
ance by the ordinary currency of their daily life. Long may she stii 
be spared to rule over the millions of her loyal subjects of so many 
races, colours, languages, and religions, yet one in the prayer— 

“Gop Save THe QcreN.” 


Fra, 40.—Crnt, bronze, 


(Half-cent, similar.) 


Ube, As figs 
Kev, As fig. 38, substituting NOVA SCOTIA. 


The cent above corresponds so nearly to that of New Branswick of 
the same date that no remark seems necessary, beyond saying that 
it was accompanied by a half-cent. 


CANADA (PROVINCE). 


The two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, or Ontario 


Fra. 41.—Cent, bronze. 


br, Laureate head of Queen to left, within a circle of dots. Legend, VICTORIA DEI 
GRATIA REGINA . CANADA . 
Ree. ONY | CENT | 1858 within ring of dots and outer wreath of leaves, 


and Quebec, were united in 1841, and until 1867, when the 


Dominion wa: formed, they were known as the Province of Canada. (THE END.] 
ae 
KIDDIE CARTER’S CUTTY. 
By A Firra-Form Boy. | 
Kiddie looked no end of a toff, with his hat brushed, gravel. After that we both developed ao dese + 


SAY, fellows! How are you felicitating after the 
Wiltean vacation ? solitude, and not wanting to listen to the los bee = 


My feelings are beyond all anid kid gloves on both hands, and wearing that expres- 


wl 


expression, I call it a beastly shame that no sooner 
does one get accustomed to late hed, betrer grub. and a 
litt!e freedom, than hey ! presto !the new term arrives, 
and we are packed off to this miscrable show, «vith the 
Mater's cake and good alvice, and the Governor's tip, 
as our only cunsolation, to grind away here for another 
four monthe, in order that we may grow up wise aud 
good men, and provea blesting to posterity, as the Mam 

t it in her parting lecture, Bother posterity, I say ! 

‘hat has posterity ever dune for me, I suould like to 
know? 

But there! Growling won't do any good, and. my 
ward, I have bad a jo ly time this holiday, if I never 
have’ anothe-, and the’ best fan of ull was oid Kiddie 
Carter, He did come out strong, even for him, and you 
know he already has a pretty decent reputation for 
getting into scrapes; but he surpassed himself this 
time, aad no mistake. 

T don't know whether I ever told you that his father 
was chommy with my Ded, when they were in the 
Guards; but at any rate, you know that his people are 

India, and if I had not “tipped the wink” to the 
dear old Mater to ask him to speml the holidays with 
us at Netley, Kiddie would have had to stop with bis 
Hu aera in oer a iepnin idea of cater talbing, 

™ consists of a ing tour every fine after- 
. Green Minor met them oue day last year, band 
ud, bouna for the National Gallery. He said that 


sion of sapreme ecstatic happiness which he generally 
azs:imes when favoured with an invitation to call upon 
the Doctor in his study. 

The girls and the mother were delighted with Master 
Yalgar when we arrived, and said it was a shame to give 
him such an ugly nickname. Master Carter, in his 
turn, was 80 polite And gentlemanly that you chaps would. 
scarcely have known him, as he stood bowing and scrap- 
ing, for all the world like Snooks the French muster, 
Dui, also, who was very pleased with him, said he hopal 
he wouid grow up like his father, and finished up his 
little lecture by tipping usasovereigneach. I consider 
that I ought to have had a share of Carter's tip as a 
sort of commission on introduction, but Kiddie didn't 
seem to sce it in that light, and stuck to the lot, 
though little good it did him, as you shall hear. These 
pene ly selfish people never seem to gain much in the 
end! 

For the first day or two we got on swimmingly, and 
with the exception of eeveral minor scrapes, were 
models of good behaviour. I heard Aunt Lucy remark 
that I was greatly improved since I had taken up with 
that nice qnict boy Carter ! 

But reputations are lost much quicker than they are 
won. One morning we had appropriated Captain 
Elliott's horse ard trap, whilst he was minking a call at 
our house, and the Lrute—the horse I mean, not the 
Captain—must needs fall and scrape his knees on the 


ich the groom made use cf on discovering thew 
we decided to go fishing. 

Our place stands on the Southampton Waterr 
to the large Naval Hospital. and there are ger: 


one or two invalid sailors knocking aout whos -? 


your hooks for a few pence 

‘At the end of the little pier we came actus the v ~ 
man we wanted. He volunteered the informat. 5 - 
his name was Sam Jarvia, and that man and 
had been afloat for more than forty years. 

il Adams would have had to take a beck ss? 
this fellow's presence. 
he was the Inst white man to leave Livinnie 
Central Africa, had been throogh the Rasewn « 
Franco-German wars, and appeared aleo to Lave © 
shipwrecks a sptciatity, as he rarely took a 1 - 
without suffering one or two General Gord. 
wrung his hand at Khartorm, and, with tears :r 
eyes, be-ought him to leave him to his fate and ate 
own valuable life. This is ouly a sample af Lis . 271+ 
Kiddie swallowel the lot. 

Then Carter became communicative, ard %.: 
hero that he, too, was destined for the nary. 72: - 
werry nice straight young ossifer you wil oabe.” > ~ 
mented Sam, putting his forefinger to his ap = 
OTe wily 


Acconiing to his own ao" 


wily Samuel next produced a dirty cay r= 
which he\called his cutty, together with same. . 4 


bear and invited Kiddie, whom he styled Oapting, 

You would have nearly split to see the way in which 
old Kiddie snfd he had left his pipe st home, or he 
should be glad to have a whiff. 

“ Well, young gent,” said Jarvis, “sceing as you're a 
born naval ossifer, I don't mind a lettin’ of you have 
my new real Irish cutty, which a mate give me only 
yesterday,” at the same time producing a new clay 


Pipe. 
Kid said “Thanks, my man !” with a lordly air, and, 

banding ont a shilling, filled the pipe and was soon 
affing & 

Piro ‘similar invitation I said “No, thanks,” as I 

know more of the world, and have met claps like 

Jarvis before. 

Sam then began to grow mysterious, winking his 
eye, and wondering if we could be trusted with a great 
secret. Pointing ont a small smiling boat lying some 
distance from the shore, he asked if we knew what she 
was, 


We did not know—at least, I did not; and Kiddie, 
after gazing at her for about ten minutes, said he was 
not sure, but she looked Ifke an Algerian felucea. 

Coming very close, although there was no one else 
near, Jarvis informed us in a hoarse whisper that it 
was a lugger belonging to a French smugeler, that it 
was full of the choicest tobacco and cigars, which would 
be landel on the first dark night, and if cither of the 
young gents wanted a good ehcap article, and had ten 
shillings, he was the man to deal with. 

I only smiled, but Kiddie parted with his spon- 
dulics” like a lamb, and accepting a little tobacco on 
account, we started for home. 

What’! you don't know what “spondulics” mean, 
Russell Junior? Why, I thought every nipper in the 
fourth form would know that it is the Greek for halt-a- 
sovereign ; but that’s what Mason's father, who is a 
barrister, would call a “side iseue,” and nothing to do 
with my yarn. 

‘The next day was Sunday, and in order that Carter 
might have an uninterrupted whiff from his clay cutty 
we started for church half an hour before the family. 
Lying in the overgrown grass of the elurehyard, 

iddie solemnly smoked and told of the decds he would 
accomplish, and the sights he would witness when he 
had the magic letters R.N. after his name. 

There is something in the air of u churchyard on a 
bright Sunday morning that opens the heart and invites 
one’s confidence, and so we luy telling cach other our 
plans of life, and evolving golden dreams uf the future 
until the sudden ceasing of the bell made us scramblo 
to our feet, and hurriedly join the Pater and the rest in 
the family pew. 

‘When the first lesson was nearly finishe], 1 enw the 
Mater using her vinaigrette vigorously, and n distinct 
odour of burning cloth pervaded thepew. A smothered 
exclamation drew all eyes upon Kiddie, who was clawing 
at his trousers pocket, from whence the smoke appeared 
to come. At last, unable to bear the pain longer, he 
startled everyone in the church by a prolonged and 
agonising “Oh!” and rushed from the building, the 
fatal cutty dropping through the burnt hole in his 
trousers as he made his exit. 

Of course the Dad was in an awful wax, but no one 
could be cross with Kiddie long, and the anger soon 
lapeed into unmerciful chaff. For instance, the next 
evening, when we rose with Mam and the girls to leave 
the Governor and his friends to their after-dinner chat, 
the Pater, with a serious face, begged that Carter would 
stop and join them in a social pipe. 

For days we sought in vain for Jarvis, till one morn- 
ing a fisher-boy brought a note which read : 


Honord Capting, 

sorry to inform you that the lugger cud not land 

no bacca as the moon was 2 brite and as i ‘ad my sailin’ 
orders this mornin’ i shan't see you agan? 

i ‘ave not sent the munny as it ‘d only get stole but 
will return it when you jines the navvy which i opes 
will be short. 

yours respeckful 
Sam Janvis. 


The teasing was kept up to the very Inst, for when 
Kiddie had eaten the sandwiches which were put up 
for him by my sister Bell, upon whom he is a bit gone, 
he found a small puper parcel in the bottom of the bag. 
He waited till there were no other travellers in the 
carriage, 
to inspect his keepsake, and found—bl 

Hush ! here he comes ! 


and then with glistening eyes he proceeded 
old clay cutty. 


Morris Payng. 


ees 
OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


A DOG'S FIDELITY. 


A“ B.O.P.” reader out in Nogales, U.S.A., sends us 
the following account of a touching incident during a 
fight that recently took place between “the inhabi- 
tants of Nogales and some 100 or s0 fanatical 
Indians” : 

“During the heavy firing a notable Instance of 
affection in adog for his master occurred. When one 
of the guards was shot he tried to crawl into a house 
for protection and get under cover. He was too 
weak, however, so his dog, # big black-and-white 
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mongrel, tried to drag him in by his coat collar, but 
his master proving too heavy, the dog had to give in. 
Yet he would not leave the wounded man ; he stood 
over him, licking his face, and when he fully ren!ised 
that his master could not’ rise, but was really dend, he 
rateed a howl and curled himself up, moon-shaped, round 
his master's head, and ther: he remained for about 
fifteen minutes, with bullets striking the ground all 
round him, until the firing got too hot. Then he 
stood up over his master’s body, and growled and 
barked defiance at the enemy, until he got a ball in 
his chest, when he coiled himself upon his master, and 
there he was found after the firing was over, stone 
dead, I was watching the whole performance, and I 
can tell you that when the Mexicans took the dead 
dog off the body they handled him os if he were a 
human being—a peculiar thing for Mexicans to do, as 
they are generally very brutal with dumb animals and 
Indians—but T noticed that very few had bard dry 
eyes when they lifted up the poor old dog.” 


BAMBOO BRACKETS. 
By T. W. B. 


Tuk bamboo brackets herewith filustrated form a 
novel, yet attractive, decoration for a room, and can be 


produced at the cost of a few pence. The canes used 
are the ordinary pier garden canes, about 3 ft. 9 in. 
in length, or thick rattan canes. Suitable dimensions 


68% 


for No. 1 are: extreme height, 12 in.; extreme width, 
10 in, The canes should be neatly halved to form the 


Oxtord corners, and the three cross pieces prepared for 
fitting in, with a half-inch bamboo rasp (which Is the 
e shel 


only epecial tool required, and costs 14. 64. 
should be atout 3 in, wide, and 10 in, 

Form the tilangle, lengths suggested 14 iu. 
should then be bent. The bending can be done by put- 
ting a piece of cane in the flame of a Bunsen burner, or, 
if one {s not at hand, an ordinary gas flame. The cane 
should be moved backwards and forwards in the flame, 
plevsure being slowly brought to bear upon it until the 
cane {s bent to the required angle. It should then be 
wet cloth until cool, when it will retain 
pe. Canc cun also be bent without heat. by 
first soaking it in water for some hours, and then 
gradually bending it to the required shape. Nos. 3, 5, 6, 
and 8 require no descriptiun. Nos. 4 and 10 are corner 
brackets. In making Nos. 7, 9. 11, great care should be 
taken not to hurry the bending. Bend partly. then 
cool with a wet cloth, bend again and cool until tle 
proper shape is obtained. By Lending too quickly ina 
flame the cane is likely to be burnt. For the yellow 
canes, I suggest that a fell-sizel drawing be minde of 
the bent shapes, and the cane in process of bendit g be 
put on to the pattern—this is much easier than bending. 
by guesswork. The brackets look very pretty enamelicil, 
or bronzed, and another pretty idea is to drape them 


with pongée silk, ribbon, or coloured ceaweed, AIL 
materials for making these brackets can be obtained. 
from T. W. Brown, 10 Wormald’s Yard, Leeds, 


tt 
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ANOTHER V.C. HERO. 


Iris nearly a twelvemonth since an incident of the 
Matabele War in Briti-h Xonth Africa, the brave action 
of Herbert Stephen Henderson, a trooper of the Buin 
wayo Field Foree, in a fight at Queen's Recf, when 
Captain Macfarlane led a party to the relief ‘of the 
advance post endangered by attacks from large num- 
bers of the cnemy, was noticed in the current news of 
that day, Another trooper, named Celliers, being well 

with Henderson, was dismounted, his horse 
being kiilel, and was also crippled with a builer in his 


*Troorer Henpent S, HENDERSON, V.c. 
Photo. Turnbull, Glasgow, 


knee. Henderson then <:t his wounded comrade upon 
the horse which he had himself been riding, and started, 
leading the animal, these two having been left alone, to. 
walk with him a long distance to Buluwayo. Tt was a 
perilous and toilsome journey of two days and nights 
without any food, but they got in safe The Queen 
has_ now bestowel on Henderson the Victoria Cross. 
He isa son of the Inte Mr. Walter Henderson, of a well- 
known shipbuilding and engineering firm at’ Glasgow, 
but served his apprenticeship at Belfast. 


“Wervour Sune whet we cas do till wet! 


e 


THE RACE FOR THE POLE. 


NAansen's fame seems only to have stimulated the 
other Arctic explorers. Lieutenant Peary has reecived 
a five years’ leave from the American Navy Department, 
and will spend the present summer in establishing a 
base of operations at the most northern possible point, 
in order to be ready for a dash toward the pole in the 
open season of 1898, A ty of scientists will go 
north with him to some point on Melville Sound, From 
England two expeditions are planned. Captain Andree 
is to take lis balloon to the ndinavian north again, 
and hopes for a wind which will blow him across the 
Arctic Ocean to the pole. In Franz-Josef Land the 
Jackson- Harmsworth cxpedition, by which Nansen was 
welcomed and forwarded on his homeward way, is still 
at work exploring and collecting, and expects to make 
its advanoe toward the pole this summer. Another 
English expelition, under command of Licutenant- 
Colonel Feiiden and Mr. H. J. Pearson, bas started to 
«xplore the Arctic coast of Siberia, 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


PART VIII. 


(ar How To Maxe A Cory Canvet.—The ex- 
terior of the cabinet will depend largely upon the 
taste of the amateur, and on his ability nish” his 


y to 
Tt may be made of plain wood, and stained and 
ped, or it tm: 


y be panelled and French polished, 
1 be fitted to it. Sometimes it may 
be possille to find a cupboard or other piece of furni- 
ture that can be fitted up for the purpose: if such is 
lable, much labour will be saved. We sugyest 
shout 12 inches wide and 11 inches front to back 
as @ suitable size, The front should be 3 inch devp 
outside, and of course any number of these trays can 
be made as they are requirel. If the cupboard or 
catuet to be titted up iva large one, a few trays can 
be put in first,and the remaining space filled in with two 
or three deep drawers, which can be taken out and re- 
placed with coin trays as the collection grows. To 
inake these, few tools will be required other than those 
Tost boys possess ; a brace and a few centre- dita, how- 
ever, will be needed to bore the holes. The size of tray 
we have mentioned will hold rows of 7, thus making 
58 spaces, each of the diameter of 1 inch, These are 
snitable for Roman Third Brass ; other sizes can be 
arranged to suit the cullector's coins. The circular 
holes xhould not be made too small, especially for coins 
like the Roman series, whieh are very irregular in 
size. Take two pieces of baywood (such ag is sold for 
fretwork), ¢ inch thick, ent them together—laid oppo- 
site ways of the grain sons to prevent warping—jnat 
the right size to slide into the case easily on two 
runners of wood, which should be about } inch square, 
and serewed to side of the frame. The front of 
the tray may be male of apiece of mahegany or 
walnut, inch by A inch, a rebate inch square being 
cut into the bottom part, to fit on to tke two_ pieces of 
wood which form the tray, The upper half of the tray 
will require perforating to the sizes required, with a 
sharp ceutre-bit, To make these holes it will be found 
better to cnt two or three pieces at once, having. first 
ound them tightly togetl: zed white 
paper must be laid upon th then the 
two pierces can be screwed together: Linch. screws 
should be used, and these must be put in from the 
bottom. Glue and screw the frent into position, and 
when dry plane up the edges and stnooth off with 
sandpaper, A small wood or brass knob must be 
placed into the centre of euch tray. Uf course neat- 
hess and finish is eversthing in this_kind of work, 
but we know many boys who are capital joiners, and 
we are sure there are numbers of the youthful col- 
lectors of old coins who are quite able to make up a 
really handsome cabinet. We need hardly add that 
cach tray should be fitted separately and num bered, 80 
is to ensure a correct fit. If, however, the work is 
well done and quite accurate, they will be interchange- 
able, which will be a distinct advantage. Next week 


we shall have something to say about labelling av) 
arranging the cabinet. 


ComMoN FossiLs.— When the“ finds” in the different 
strata are put together and tabulated, the student ean 
see at a glance the wonderful development of tle 
Creator's plans, us he notices the lowest forme of life a 
they appeared in the remote past, and then compares 
the later order:, until we emerge from fossil remains to 
the cal forms of life which are now found oa tht 
earth, 

Most of onr young friends know what sponges arr. 
They are fumiliar with these dead skeletons of the 
lowest order of animals. We are told the fibres of tix 
sponge were once a mass of life; this jelly-like ruby 
stance bas decomposed and gone. There are my 
apouges of prehistoric days to be found in a foil 
te, and we should be glad to hear that our radere 
ave found some of these when away on their helidass 
We pass over the fossil sponges found in carbonifercss 
limestone, and recommend our young fossil-bunters to 
look for their first specimens among the chalk fora 
tions, It will be a fine amusement to visit a chalk-pit, 
and, with a smart blow of a geological hammer, to 
break in two some of the nodules of flint there em- 
bedded. Some of these contain a beautiful fowil 
sponge, others reveal an empty cavity, aud the eporsr 
it once contained is represented by a small white 
powder known as “flint meal”; this should be ex- 
amined under the microscope. Salisbury Plaia 
abounds in these clialk workings, and the assistance 
of the workmen can be obtained’ for a few copper 
indeed, these men often have a hiding-place wlex 
they stow away ready for sale the fossils they find ir 
the chalk, Warminster and Bratton are good bunting 
grounds, and we have many specimens that have ben 
procured there. At Faringdon, in Berkshire, there ar 
famous sponge gravels. The white chalk of Suse. 
and of Norfolk, too, yiclls many epecimens Flaui- 
borough Head, in Yorkshire,and the Isle of Wight, a:< 
both capital places for these fossils. 

Among the oldest British fossils are the pretty 
corallines, Some of these look like bits of ceawed 
spread out on a rock. Some excellent specimens can 
be obtained by any of our renders who are visiting 
Treland for their holidays. The neighbour lool of Bray 
is especially rich in them, and fossils of this characte 
are found also in Wexford. Que branch of the grapho 
lite formation looks like fine fern fronds: these are 
found in Scotch shales and throughout Walea. Sone 
of the shales of the Lake district are beautifutly 
marked with them. Wherever tle Lower Silurian recki 
occur, fossilliferous shales may be expected Walet 
therefore, is n good ground to search for them ; apd. 
the shale is easily divided and broken vp, a god 
“ bag" may be anticipated. 


[wo 


The Fate of the Scorcher! 


(MEDICAL AUTHORITIES predict a terrible physical 
fate for the bicycle scorcher. The demon of the cinder- 
path lays himself open to an awful combination of 
diseases, the effect of which, when fully developed, 


may be judged by the above sketch by Mr. F. @ 
Gould. Bicycle eves, bicycle wrists and feet, ani a 
bicxcle spine united in the person of a scorcher vil 
rapidly destroy the symmetry of the finest physique!) 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE. 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 
By SxELTon Kupporp. 

(Mustrated by ALFRED PRAnSE.) 


** Some one tried to throttle me in the dark."'- (Chap. /X.) 


CHAPTER VIII;—OLD CHARON SHOWS HIS 1 


EFORE morning school on Saturday, Jack made his 
way along the lane to his post office. The cage still 
hung to the left, but after yesterday's experience he paid 
little heed to that. He was, therefore, somewhat 
astonished to find a letter waiting for him after all, and 
more than astonished when he opened it, and found that = 
it contained money—a half-sovereign and a shilling. 
The letter itself was, in comparison with the coins, of 
little importance. ft did not strike Jack at the moment 
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that this was the first time he had ever 
slighted a letter from Mabel. But when 
he opened the sheet and saw that it began 
“Oh, Jack!" and went on with “How 
can you?"'s, and ‘“ What does it all 
mean ?"’s, he crumpled it up and stuck 
it in his jacket pocket. He had gone 
through enough of late. He knew as 
well as anyone where he had gone wrong. 
His own conscience was quite active 
enough. He would not be preached at. 

That half-holiday—of course Saturday 
was half-holiday at Pym Regis-—he pro- 
ceeded with some satisfaction to Street 
Edington to reclaim his coins. When 
the old man saw who it was, a queer 
look came into his eyes, and he asked 
sharply: 

“ Well, young man?” 

“T've come for the box. Eleven 
shillings were sent me last night, only I 
did not know about them till this morn- 
ing, 80 I really didn't need your loan after 
all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Old Charon drily ; 
“show me the money.” 

He carefully examined the half. 
sovereign and the shilling, then quietly 
dropped them into his till without a word 
of acknowledgment. Jack waited 
patiently for a minute or two; but he 
soon saw that it was going to be a 
waiting match between him and the old 
man, who had evidently no intention of 
saying or doing anything further in this 
matter. 

“ My box,” began Jack, a little timidly— 
“aren’t you going to give me my box?" 

“An’ wot about that ‘arf-crown?” 
demanded Old Charon surlily. 

Jack had honestly forgotten about the 
half-crown. It seemed to him, now that 
he thought of it, that since he had repaid 
the money almost at once the half-crown 
arrangement did not hold. But a bargain 
is a bargain; he saw that he must in fair- 
ness keep to his word. 

“T only got eleven shillings,” he ex- 
plained, * but I'll get the half-crown very 
soon—at the end of the month at the very 
latest.” 

“Yes, I daresay," sneered Old Charon. 

“ But I always keep my word; I never 
break my promise.” 

“Oh, no, I daresay not,’ sneered the 
old man again. 

Jack's word had never been doubted 
before, and to have this blackguardly old 
man flouting at him was almost more 
than he could bear. He was beginning 
to discover that there are heavier prices 
to pay for a loan than a potty half-crown. 

“You can keep the box, then, till I 
bring you the half-crown,” cried Jack 
with all the dignity he had left. 

“T intend to,”’ was the only reply of the 
grinning shopkeeper, as Jack turned on 
his heel and walked off. 

Jack had no idea what to do next. 
There was no good hurrying back to 
school, where all the fellows looked the 
other way when they saw him, and he 
had nothing further to do in Street 
Edington. Suddenly he was roused from 
his dreamy indecision by the unexpected 
appearance of his sister. 

He did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry at seeing her. He knew she would 
preach to him, and he did not like that; 
but in his present state of loneliness and 
Acjection he was glad to talk to anybody. 
‘T» did not notice that Mabel was wear- 
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ing her prettiest white gown and her 
smartest ribbons, but he did notice that 
she looked particularly fresh and pretty. 
Most boys of his age can observe that, at 
least. 

“Isaw you from the window, Jack — 
I was watching for you. I saw that you 
were making for the high road, and I 
thought you might be going to the town, 
so I just came after you. I had on my 
things to be ready, for I was determined 
to see you.” 

He was agreeably surprised at the way 
she talked. She had not said “ Oh, 
Jack!" as he had been sure she would, 
and there was no preaching at all yet. 
He did hate that “Oh, Jack!" style. 

However, there did not seem to be 
anything special to say in reply to her 
remarks. His main concern now was to 
find out whether she had seen him come 
out of Old Charon’s. He did not care to 
ask straight out. 

“Have you just newly come?’ he 
asked, by way of a feeler. 

“Yes, Jack; for though I started as 
soon as I saw you, it took me some time 
to get round, and then you walk so much 
faster.” 

He noticed that, while she was speak- 
ing, she was carefully examining his face. 
He knew that though the swelling of the 
lips had gone down, the colouring of the 
eyes still remained—not the brilliant 
colours he had begun with, but a sickly 
greenish-yellow. Now under such cir- 
cumstances a boy does not like to have 
his features carefully examined by his 
sister, even when he is particularly fond 
of that sister. Jack grew restive, and 
asked the ill-natured question : 

“Well, did you come to see how I 
would spend your cleven shillings?" 

“Oh, Jack!" 

The tears were in her cyes, and he felt 
that he had been a brute. So in spite of 
the exclamation that he so much disliked, 
he cried: 

“Don't worry, Mabel. I didn’t mean 
to hurt you, but everything's against me 
now, and I'm getting sour.” 

“Won't you tell me your trouble, 
Jack? Maybe I could help you.” 

Jack made no reply, as they walked 
along the main street towards the cross 
roads where they had to strike off to get 
the short road to the school. He was 
wondering how much he could tell her, 
without doing the very thing he had 
taken all this trouble to avoid. He was 
brought to a shameful knowledge of the 
depth to which he had fallen in her 
estimation by her next remark : 

“I’ve got more money in my purse 
here, Jack. I've the change of the 
sovereign after sending you the eleven 
shillings.” 

“‘Mcney’s no good,” broke out Jack 
sharply. Then he reflected that this was 
not quite true. Half-a-crown would be 
particularly acceptable at that moment. 

They had reached the cross roads now. 
Jack suddenly resolved to tell her part of 
the truth. It might satisfy her, and at 
any rate it would get his coins at once 
out of Old Charon’s clutches. 

He told her that he had wanted the 
half-guinea for a certain book, that this 
book was necessary for the quarterly 
examination on Tuesday, and that since 
he had no immediate reply to his letter 
to her, he had applied to Old Charon. 


“But wouldn't papa have given you 
the book if you had asked him ?"’ remon- 
strated Mabel, with the nearest approach 
to suspicion that she had ever shown 
when Jack's word was in question. 

“N—n—no,” stammered Jack—then 
added desperately, “not that kind of 
book, and I wanted—yes I wanted to 
give him a surprise on Tuesday." 

“But I thought you said you had done 
no work for this Quarterly ?"’ 

Poor Jack was new to this business ; he 
lied with great difficulty. His answer 
had the appearance of a clever saying, 
though it was only nonsense : 

“Yes, that’s the surprise.” 

Mabel thought there must be some 
meaning in this, though she could not 
detect any, so she asked Jack to go on 
about Old Charon, which Jack was vers 
glad to do. Any change of subject 
seemed to him pleasant just then. 

“ Maybe he’s right enough after all: he 
doesn't know you. Let's go back for the 
coins just now, anyhow.” 

They walked in dead silence for s 
minute or two, then Mabel struck in with 
another of her disagreeable questions : 

“But I don't see what all this has gut 
to do with your fighting.” 

“Ah,” replied Jack, staggered anew— 
“ah, that's quite a different affair.” 

For a moment Mabel hesitated. It wa- 
quite evident that she was not beinz 
trusted, and she wondered whether it 
would not be wiser in the long run to let 
Jack fight out his own battles, and come 
to his senses through bitter experience. 
But the side look she caught of his haggard 
face decided her. She could not leave 
him in his distress. 

When they reached Old Charon’s, Jack 
asked Mabel to look in at the window fer 
a minute, while he went in and redeemed 
his box. 

“Well, young man?” demanded Old 
Charon, exactly as before. 

“Here’s the half-crown,” replied Jack 
loftily, “ and I'll thank you for my box.” 

“This is the half-crown, is it?” said 
the shopkeeper, examining the coin 
curiously, then, as if by accident, dropped 
it into his till. 

Jack saw with great uneasiness tha: 
the waiting game had begun again, so he 
asked sharply— 

“ Where are my coins?” 

“Your coins, young man ? — wha 
coins?” Charon had put on his best Englis!: 
to make this speech more emphatic. 

Jack was thoroughly alarmed now. 
Boy though he was, he began to see the 
game that the old rascal was playing 
He was going to deny all knowledge «f 
the coins—and Jack remembered with 3 
shiver that it was impossible to prove 
that the coins had ever been deposited. 

“TI want my coins, I tell you,” criei 
Jack, in desperation. 2 

“Lots o’ folks want coins,” answered 
the old man sarcastically—“ in fact, its s 
common kin’ o’ eomplaint in these parts. 

“Do you mean to say that your: 
going to steal my coins?" demande‘ 
Jack, this time with the quietness o: 
despair. ‘ 

“Look here, youngster,’ was the ster> 
reply; “you drop usin’ ugly words lik 
that to a respectable tradesman. If | 
oblige you by getting it sent to my shcer 
ingtead-o’ to the school, the least you c#= 
dois to be-ciyi] to. me. Another ward o 


that kind, and I'll send IT up to school, 
care o' the Headmaster. How'd that 
suit your book, young man ?”” 

Jack was completely taken aback. He 
felt the firm earth crambling beneath 
him. If ever a human being knew the 
feelings of a mouse when the trap-door 
gives that fatal click, Jack knew them at 
that moment. He could not trust him- 
self to say a single word, but as he looked 
at the grinning face before him, he 
experienced the first sensation of real hate 
his life had brought him. He felt in- 
clined to spring upon the old villain and 
try to strangle him. 

Thoroughly alarmed at his own feelings, 
the boy left the shop hastily. Nothing 
could have more clearly shown him his 
own evil passion than did Mabel’s 
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look of horror as she caught sight of his 
face. 

Soon the ugly passion and its ugly ex- 
pression both passed away, as Jack told 
Mabel all about this disgraceful swindle. 

“Of course you'll tell the police. That 
stupid Inspector Mugden could find out 
nothing about the burglar, but he can 
easily make this man give up the coins. 
It’s stealing, isn’t it?" 

«“ Y—y—yes,”” was the hesitating reply. 

Mabel gazed on her brother with amaze- 
ment. His confusion was painful to see. 
He could not explain to her that this 
thief had him completely under his 
thumb. Jack tried to divert his sister's 
attention by asking if nobody yet knew 
who the burglar was. 

Instead of answering, Mabel asked : 
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“Why won't you get the police?” 

“ Because,” replied Jack, who by this 
time had recovered a little of his usual 
readiness—“ because I have no proof that 
I gave him the box to keep.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried Mabel, 
alinost convinced. 

“Yes,” echoed Jack with an air of 
relief that did not escape the keen eyes of 
his sister; “I can’t prosecute him just 
now.”” Then he ended lamely enough: 
“ But I'll make him pay up yet.” 

“My poor Jack !"" was all Mabel could 
say, and her sympathy only enraged her 
brother. He vaguely felt that her pity 
was not on account of the loss of his 
coins, but on account of the loss of somie- 
thing much more valuable. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A STRANGE STORY 


OF 


By Captain Caar.es Youna, 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


Author of “ Tales by a Red Jacket," “ The Last of the Vikings,” ete. 


lnz voice of the headman, as he took up 
his narrative, roused his auditors from 
the painful thoughts which were besetting 
them, and they composed themselves again 
to listen to the conclusion of his tale, casting 
first some logs upcn the fire, which seemed 
inclined to burn low, and quieting the rest- 
less Rover. 

“Tn all these years, Sahibs,” continued the 
old man, “no one has ever come to look for 
or inquire after this unfortunate strenzer: 
he has evidently been forgotten by his 
friends, who probably imagine him to have 
perished long ago. The story is but little 
known outside our own district, as you may 
have discovered for yourselves, and that will 
account, in all likelihood, for the fact that 
the European Government have taken no 
steps to ascertain his identity. What you 
tell me, young sir”—turning to Hayward. - 
“of the loss of your father, his last words to 
his friend, and the subsequent reports of his 
existence and adventures during tne two 
years succeeding his disappearance, seems to 
me to point almost conclusively tothe fact that 
this man, the wild ‘ hermit of the mountain,” 
as he is generally termed, is undoubtedly your 
long lost parent. To prove it you must obtain 
an interview with him, and speak to him face 
toface. But this will not be so easy to achieve. 
My villagers, one and all, will absolutely refvse 
to conduct you to his haunts: your foolish, 
chattering, cowardly guide has infected your 
men, one and all, with his fears, for I have 
heard them myself expressing their deter- 
mination to have nothing further to do with 
the adventure: the only thing that remains 
is for me to lead you within a reasonable dis- 
tance of where you may encounter him, and 
then to leave you to your own resources, as 
the sight of me would probably only rouse 
him to fury, and seriously embarrass you. 
This I will do, but no more.” 

He ceased; and, as a silence again fell 
upon the little group, the distant, long-drawn 
cry, followed by a similar clamour to that 
which jhad before reached their ears, re- 
sounded from the mountain. To the English- 
men it seemed, at times, as though they 
could dimly recognise the actents of their own 
language, distorted and hollow, as though 
roared through a speaking trumpet in the 
teeth of a strong gale; and, as the confused 
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hubbub died away in the distance, Hay- 
ward turned to the old man and spoke: 

“We accept your offer with thanks, Paté¢l, 
and it shall not be the worse for you that 
you have resolved to shame those cowards, 
and help us in our need. To-morrow, then, 
we will set out at whatsoever time you may 
appoint, and hope, with the aid of Providence, 
that we shall succeed in discovering and 
rescuing this unhappy man. Gopaul—you 
have heard the tale but now told to us : what 
will you do?” 

“12” quoth the wizened old shikarri, in a 
slightly wondering tone—“ I? what should I 
do but accompany your honours? Man or 
ghost, devil or leopard, is all one tome. I 
have eaten your salt, and Iam not going to 
be faithless to it.” 

“T didn’t think you would, Gopaul. Well, 
then, Patél, when shall we start to- 
morrow ?”” 

“About sunrise, Sahib. It were best to 
take some provisions with you, for you may 
be compelled to camp out for the night.” 

“Very good! And now we will retire. 
Come along, Barker.” And bidding the old 
man good-night, the two friends withdrew to 
their own hut ond sought their couches, fall- 
ing presently into a deep, dreamless slumber. 
They were neither of them inclined to talk; 
the tale they had heard had furnished them 
with sufficient matter for silent cogitation. 
They had no doubt whatever that the hermit 
would prove to be the missing Captain Hay- 
ward; and, now that they were on the brink 
of solving the mystery, any conjectures on 
the subject would be idle and purposeless. 
Their nerves were strung to the highest 
pitch of expectancy, and words would not 
relieve their overflowing hearts: only silent 
prayer could avail to effect that. And so they 
resigned themselves to sleep, trusting firmly 
that the Providence which had watched over 
them so far, would be with them to the end, 
and that, through its aid, their quest would 
come to a speedy and favourable issue. And 
s0 silence reigned within the little hut where 
they lay, while, at intervals, the strange, 
weird cries echoed and rang through the far- 
off mountain gorges, breaking the stillness of ~ 
the calm, cold night. 

At an early hour the next morning the two 
friends were astir and preparing for the expe- 


dition. As they had resolved not to take any 
animals with them, for fear of the leopards 
which accompanied the hermit, they were 
obliged to reduce their baggage to such limits 
as they could easily carry themselves; and, 
after all, much was not needed. A fair 
amount of ammunition, and the weapons 
they usually carried, were, of course, neces- 
sary; and a rug apiece, together with provi- 
sions sufficient for three days’ consumption, 
completed their equipment. As the sun rose, 
flushing the lofty summits of the range of 
snows that towered over them with a pink 
and crimson glow, the little party, comprising 
the two Englishmen, with Gopaul leading 
Rover in a leash, and the headman, mustered 
before the hut of the former and bent their 
steps past the crowd of chattering and 
wondering natives towards their goal. 

For two hours and more they trampea 
sturdily on, steadily mounting higher and 
higher as they progressed, until at last they 
emerged from the thick forest and brushwood 
which fringed the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain into a small, grassy glade. “Here,” 
said the headman, indicating the spot with 
his finger, and speaking in low tones as though 
fearful of being overheard—‘“ hereis where the 
‘wild man’ first appeared to my villagers. 
Beyond this I dare not go. Here is where 
we ofttimes leave such small gifts as we can 
spare, and he comes to take them. If you 
lie concealed and watch, he will probably 
make his appearance during the day, and you 
must then act as you think proper. I have 
brought you to his haunts, and the matter 
now rests with you. I will return to my 
village, hoping earnestly you may succeed in 
your design and find your father.” With 
these words the old man disappeared swiftly 
and noiselessly in the forest, and the trio 
were left alone to their own devices. 

“ Well,” said Barker, “I vote we do as the 
Patél suggested— simply ambush ourselves 
here, and await the course of events. What 
do you say, Frank?” 

After a brief consultation, the plan was 
agreed upon, and they retired cautiously into 
a neighbouring thicket and waited. 

The sun rose higher and higher in the 
sky, its rays striking down through interstices 
in the dense»screen of foliage with a pleasant 
warmth, | The) (breeze (whispered sot 
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through the pine-wood, rustling the tops of 
the trees as it passed by; the tree crickets 
shrilled incessantly their piercing chirrup, 
and now and again the cry uf a peacock or 
some mountain pheasant struck on the ear. 
But the “ wild man ” came not as yet. 

Time passed by, and all were beginning tu 
feel weary, when a faint clicking noise caused 
by Gopaul snapping his finger and thumb (a 
trick of his to denote that he heard some- 
thing) aroused their waning attention. The 
dog, too, was wide-awake, ‘cocking - his 
ears as though he could distinguish sounds 
that put him on the alert. Presently a 
orackling noise was apparent, and almost 
immediately afterwards, a human figure, 
followed -by two leopards, which leapt and 
gambolled about it, stepped into the open. 

A “human”’ figure, do I say? Except 
that it bore the shape of a man and stood 
erect, there seemed but little “ human ”’ there. 
A tall, lean form, sparsely clad in tattered 
skins, burnt almost black with exposure to 
the sun and weather; long, matted hair 
streaming down its shoulders, and mingling 
with similar masses which covered face and 
breast, barefooted, and peering with restless, 
eager glance in every direction, exhibiting 
the evidences of a hunted wild animal in all 
its attitudes and expression—such was the 
form which now stood before them. 

Though indescribably shocked at the ap- 
pearance of this uncouth individual, the men 
of the party suppressed their feelings and 
remained silent in order to watch what his 
proceedings would be. Notso, however, the 
dog, who gave vent to a rumbling growl 
indicative of a desire to attack the leopards, 
which were now bounding about the little 
glade as though in sport; but Gopaul promptly 
smothered the sounds by clasping its muzzle 
tightly with both hands, while Barker 
restrained its impetuous ardour. But the 
excited animal refused to be controlled ; and, 
wrenching itself loose from the detaining 
hands, it uttered. a loud bark; the “wild 
man” halted suddenly; then, catching a 
glimpse of the hidden enemies, as he deemed 
them, he dashed towards them, accompanied 
by his feline followers, with loud yells of 
rage. 

All sprang to their feet, and emerged from 
the ambush. The sight of the white faces 
arrested the rush of the assailant, and, after 
staring confusedly at them for a few 
moments, he turned and fled headlong from 
the scene with wild howls, his leopards 
bounding swiftly after him. In vain Frank 
shouted loudly after him : “ Father—father ! 
*tis I—your only son, Frank!” The fugitive 
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neither answered nor stayed his flight, and 
the crashing of the busiies were the sole 
evidence that proclaimed to those who 
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remained behind that the scene had actually _ 


occurred. 

Hayward was about to rush desperately 
in pursuit, but he was arrested by Barker, 
who gripped his arm and said soothingly, 
“Patience, Frank! The dog will soon track 
him out for us.” 

The action and tone immediately recalled 
the anxious and highly strung young man 
to his senses. Seizing Barker’s hand, ‘he 
ejaculated, in a voice broken with emotion, 

“ You're a good fellow, Hal. I.wish you'd 
take the direction of affairs for 2 few minutes 
until I’m inyself again.’ 

“All right,” answered his friend ; 3 and, 
judging that immediate action was the best 
thing. for all, he continued: ‘ Now, then, 
Gopail. Lay the dog on the scent, but keep 
him well in hand. And, whatever you do, 
don’t let him break loose, or we're done for.” 
And, speaking cheerily to Rover, who was 
dragging hard at the cord which was fastened 
to his collar, and emitting sharp, short, im- 
patient yelps, he added: “ You'll soon hunt 
him out for us, won’t you, old boy ?”” Rover 
replied only by a hasty bark, and they all 
pushed forward to where the torn and 
dangling branches denoted the path the 
fugitive had taken. 

The dog immediately caught up the trail, 
and led them at a brisk pace through the 
underwood and thickets which everywhere 
opposed their route ; but they had constantly 
cause to be thankful they had decided on 
taking him with them, and trusting to his 
sagacity, for every now and again they came 
across the traces of the pursued man or his 
four-footed companions. Up hill and down 
dale the track led them, ever gradually 
mounting, until at last they were obliged to 
pause from sheer fatigue, and rest awhile. 

“T should think it most likely,” said Hay- 
ward, “that he would make for the place 
where he lives—some cave or other, some- 
where. Don’t you, Hal?” 

Barker seemed inclined to agree with him, 
but the cunning old shikarri shook his 
head, and declared that, like a wild beast, he 
would be too frightencd by the unexpected 
sight of white faces to seek refuge in his 
lair, and would very probably lead them 
away from it, to slink back unobserved 
under cover of the darkness. While talking 
they ate a few mouthfuls, and-then pushed 
on again, resolved to follow up the search 
a3 long as the light and their strength 
lasted. 


The exertion was-immense.. There was 
absolutely no path, and they were obliged at 
times to clamber intervening rocks, and even 
hack their way through the tangled brusb- 
wood with their hunting-knives. At last, 
fairly worn out with excitement and weari- 
ness, the young men sat down ander a large 
tree, and, wiping their streaming faces, de- 
clared positively they could not go a step 
farther. 

“We can pick up the track again to- 
morrow,” gasped Hayward ; but Gopaul made 
a sign in the negative, and explained that 
the scent would not lic through the night, 
and they must-just trust to fortune. “Perhaps, 
after all, some chord of memory might have 
been . stirred in. the -unfortunate man, or 
curiosity might induce him to creep near 
to their encampment to spy out who they 
were: there was no telling. So, succeeding 
after a short search in finding a tiny moun- 
tain rill, they made preparations to pass the 
night, and the shikarri lit a big fire. 

“ That will bring him, if anything will,” 
he observed curtly, and then sat down for a 
smoke. 

As the night drew in, it became so chilly 
that all were forced to wrap their blankets 
tighter around their shivering bodies, and 
crowd closer to the welcome heat of the fire. 
As they had determined to keep a watch, 
Barker took the first, and Hayward was told 
off for the next, leaving the third and most 
trying of all for the hardened old _shikarri, 
who was accustomed to long and patient 
hours of watching, and little sleep. 

Once during his four hours, Barker thought 
he heard a rustling near him; but as it did 
not seem to disturb the dog, he took no 
notice thereof. When, however, he awoke 
Hayward to take his turn, about midnight, 
the chorus of howls and roars broke out 
again some distance from them, as far as 
they could judge. Being nearer to it than 
they were on the preceding night, they were 
able more clearly to distinguish the sounds, 
and located them at half-a-mile off, and de- 
cided that they were simply the result of the 
“wild man” shouting and hallooing, aad 
his leopards answering him. The effect of 
the echoes in the place where they were 
camped was not so overpowering or s0 con- 
fusing as it had been when they first heard 
the noises from the village, probably because 
they were too close under the cliffs for the 
echo to gather full volume ere reaching their 
ears. After listening awhile, Barker lay 
down, and left his friend to his lonely 
watch. 

(To be continued.) 


A BALLADE OF YOUNG BATSMEN. 


hes wind in the South sits steadily, 
The wicket is free, and the pitch dead 
true; 

No break in the sky save two or three 

Soft clouds to covul the dazzling blue. 

And here is the word I leave with you 
Young bats, with heart and hope elate, 

Bear it well in mind, whatever you do— 
Slog at the loose ones and block the straight. 
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Whatever your trick of hand may be, 
This is your wisest, safest cue ; 
The wrinkle’s an old one, yet all agree 
That of all good mottoes, old or new, 
This is the soundest, through and through 5 
In cricket you cannot find its mate, 
Its precept plain you'll never rue — 
Slog at the loose ones and block the 
straight. 
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Follow this law, and you shall see 
Your score go up, by one, by two, 

And well-placed drives for four or three; 
Cricket renown, "twixt me and you, 
Falls not alone to bone and thew ; 

They win as soon who “ stand and wait,” 
And keep the wise old saw in view— 

Slog at the loose ones and block the 
straight. 


Here’s to Willow the King! with three times three? 


May he reign supreme o’er time and fate ; 
And ye who would serve him loyally-- 
Slog at the loose ones and block the straight! 


Or 
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" by T. E. Doxstson 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroip Avery, 


Author of “ The School's Honour,” “ An Old Boy's Yarns,‘ etc., ete. 


We at Ronleigh commenced with a sort 

of half-hour's preliminary practice in 
the various class-rooms; the school then 
assembled for prayers, after which came 
breakfast. During the progress of this 
meal on the Friday morning, in the small 
hours of which hal been enacted the scene 
described at the end of the previous chapter, 
it became evident that “ something was up.” 
The table, at which sat most of the boys of 
the third form, was in a state of great dis- 
order, while the discussion of some topic of 
unusual interest seemed to be occupying the 
attention of the prefects. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the boys had swarmed out of 
the dining-hall, that the reason of this sub- 
dued commotion became generally known; 
and then, like the sudden report of an 
explosion, everyone seemed to become ac- 
quainted with the news at the same moment. 
Mr. Grice had been screwed up in his 
bedroom! Oaks and Alingford had done 
it! The Doctor had summoned them to meet 
him in his study! 

It was from a member of the Third Form 
that the Triple Alliance heard the particulars 
of what had happened. ‘Little Grice’ ”’— 
said this young gentleman, whose own 
height was about 4 feet 2 inches —‘‘‘ Little 
Grice’ never turned up until just before the 
bell rang for prayers, and then he was 
simply bursting with rage, and told us all 
about it. They’d put a note under his door 
telling him to be in time by the school 
clock; and, beside that, when one of the 
men ‘went to get him out, he found a screw- 
driver with Oaks’ name on, so it’s as clear 
as day who did it.” 

This conversation took place in the quad. 
Travers, the Third Form boy, rushed off to 
impart his information to other hearers, 
and the three chums passed on through the 
archway, and at length came to a standstill 
in a quiet corner of the paved playground. 

“Well,” asked Diggory, “ who did it?” 

“Who d’you think it was?” retorted Jack 
Vance. 

“Why, some of Thurston's lot, I believe.” 

“So do I.” 

Mugford, who was always rather slow at 
grasping a new idea, opened his eyes in as- 
tonishment. “But,” he exclaimed, “ how 
about the paper and the screw-driver ?” 

“Pish,” answered Diggory, “how about 
that cipher note that said, ‘ To-night’?” 

“ Of course,” added Jack Vance, “ they'd 
evidently arranged it beforehand, and that 
paper was to say when they were to do the 
trick.” 

It seems possible, sometimes, to come by 
wrong roads to a right conclusion; and 
though the boys were mistaken in changing 
from their first opinion as to the meaning 
of the note, yet in this instance their error 
caused them to hit the right nail on the 
head. 

“Jt was one of Thurston’s lot who did it,” 
repeated Diggory decisively ; ‘ neither Oaks 
nor Alingford would ever dream of doing 
such a mad thing.”” 

“T don’t see exactly how you can 
prove it,” said Jack Vance thoughtfully; 
“that one word ‘To-night’ might mean 
anything.” 

“Of course it’s no proof in itself,” 
answered the other; ‘“ but what I mean to 
say is that if the Doctor, or any other sen- 
sible chap, knew all we do about the cipher, 
and what they said at their last meeting, he 

vildn’t doubt for a moment but that it 
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was one of them who screwed up Grice’s 
door. Travers says the Doctor has sent for 
Oaks and old Ally; it'll be an awful shame 
if they get into a row.” 

“TI don’t sce how they are going to get 
out of it,” sighed Mugford. 

“Then I do,” answered Diggory stoutly, 
with a sudden flash in his bright eyes; “ the 
‘Triple Alliance can get them out!” 

“How?” 

“Why, we must tell all we know, and 
show Dr. Denson the note.” 

“When?” 

“ Now.’ 

“Won't it be sneaking?” 

“TI should consider we were beastly 
sneaks if we didn’t.”” 

“So we should be!” cxclaimed Jack 
Vance. ‘They've always been jolly decent 
to us, and it was on our account they had 
this row with Grice.” 

“Tf Noaks finds we've split, he’ll send that 
knife to the police,” said Mugford. 

“T don’t care a straw what Noaks does,” 
answered Diggory boldly. “You fellows 
needn't have anything to do with it; I'll go 
and tell Dr. Denson myself.” 

“No, I'll come too,” said Jack. 

“So'll I,” added Mugford, and off they 
started. 

It was always a great ordeal to enter the 
Doctor’s study, even in what might be 
termed times of peace ; and now, as Diggory 
turned the handle of the door, in answer to 
the muted “Come in” which had followed 
his knock, the three friends experienced a 
sudden shortness of breath, and an un- 
pleasant sinking sensation at the pit of the 
stomach, 

The two prefects were standing at the front 
of the writing-table. Alingford’s face was 
very white, and Oaks’ very red, “ for all the 
world like the wars of the roses,” as Jack 
Vance afterwards remarked, though it would 
be difficult to clearly understand the simile. 

The head-master glanced round for a 
moment to see who had entered the room, 
and, without taking any further notice of the 
three juveniles, continued the speech he was 
in the act of making when they entered the 
apartment. 

“Tam not going to defend the action of 
Mr. Grice,” he was saying. ‘‘ We are all apt 
to make mistakes; and I will tell you can- 
didly that on this occasion I think Mr. Grice 
was unwise; but it is absolutely necessary 
that I should uphold the authority of my 
masters. If boys consider they are not justly 
dealt with, they have me to appeal to; but 
the idea that disputes between the two should 
be settled by practical joking is simply 
outrageous. This is the first instance of the 
kind that I ever remember to have happened 
at Ronleigh ; and I tell you plainly that I am 
determined to make an example of the 
offenders.” 

“T assure you, sir,” said Oaks, in a low, 
agitated voice, “ that we have had no hand in 
this matter.” 

“Tam sorry even to seem to doubt your 
word, Oaks,” answered the Doctor, “ but I 
think you must own that appearances are 
very much against you. A screw-driver, 
bearing your name, is found in the passage, 
and this piece of paper, which was pushed 
under the bedroom door, and which now lies 
before me, bears a direct reference to the 
dispute about the school time. As far as I 
can see at present, the only conclusion which ° 
can be arrived at is that this is an act of 


retaliatton which has sprang from your con- 
tention with Mr. Grice.” 

The captain was about to speak, but Dr. 
Denson held up his hand. 

“As I said before,” he continued, “I am 
sorry, Alingford, even to appear to doub: 
your word ; I have always had reason to rely 
with confidence upon the integrity and 
honour of my prefects, and, believe me,this 
interview is to me an exceedingly painfu! 
one. The matter, however, is too serious to 
be passed over lightly, and you must hear 
me to the end. The conduct of the school 
during the present term has been far from 
satisfactory; two acts of gross misconduct 
have already been committed, and I cannot 
but blame those whom I hold mainly respon- 
sible for the order of the school, that the 
offenders in both instances should have gone 
unpunished. It seems hardly possible to me 
that such things should happen without its 
coming to the ears of the prefects who were 
the perpetrators of the deeds in question. 
Here we have a third example of the same 
thing. If neither of you took any actual part 
in screwing up this door, I am still inclined to 
think that you must have been cognisant of 
the act, and I demand to know the names of 
the offenders. Take time to think before you 
answer. I warn you once more that I am 
determined to sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Once more the two prefects protested that 
they had not the remotest idea who had 
played the trick on Mr. Grice. 

Dr. Denson frowned, and sat for some 
moments without speaking, rapping the 
Dlotting-pad in front of him with the butt 
end of a seal; then, remembering the pre- 
sence of the small boys, he turned towards 
them with an inquiring look. 

“Well?” 

Diggory’s face wore something of the same 
expression which Jack and Mugford had seen 
upon it when, long ago, their friend firs 
distinguished himself at the Birches by going 
down the slide on skates. He gave a nervous 
little cough, and, advancing towards the 
head-master’s table, laid thereon the cipher 
note, at the same time remarking, “If you 
please, sir, we know who screwed up Little— 
hem !—Mr. Grice’s door, or, at all events, we 
think we do.” 

So sudden and unexpected was this an- 
nouncement that it caused the Doctor to 
half rise from his chair, while Oaks and 
Alingford turned and gazed at the speaker in 
open-mouthed astonishment. They none of 
them expected for a moment that the three 
youngsters had come for any more importart 
purpose than to solicit orders for new caps or 
“ journey money,” and this confession came 
like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 

“What!” exclaimed the head-master, taking 
the scrap of paper, and glancing alternately 
from the mystic word to the boy’s face. 
“What on earth is this? Explain your- 
self!” 

It would be unnecessary to attempt a ver- 
batim report of Diggory’s evidence ; in doin: 
so we should but be repeating facts with 
which the reader is already acquainted. Lz: 
it suffice to say that, with many haltings ani 
stumbles, he gavea full account of his finding 
the first cipher, translating the same, attendin: 
the secret meeting, and, lastly, discovering ot 
the previous day the brief note which heba¢ 
just produced. 

The telling of the tale occupied some 
considerable time, for the Doctor had mazy 
questions to ask; and when it came to the 


account of the conversation which had taken 
place under the pavilion, his face visibly 
darkened. 

“My eye!” remarked Diggory, an hour 
later; ‘I wouldn’t go through that again for 
something! I swear that by the time I'd 
finished, the perspiration was running down 
my back in a regular stream.” 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, turning to Jack 
Vance and Mugford, when their companion 
had finished speaking, ‘and what have you 
two got to say?” 

“ Only the same as Trevanock, sir ; we—we 
found it out together.” 

“Then, in the first place, why didn’t you 
tell me all this before?” 

“We were afraid to, sir,” faltered Jack 
Vance, “and we thought it would be sneak- 
ing.” 

“Dear, dear !"’ exclaimed the head-master 
impatiently, “ when will you boys see things 
in aproper light? You think it wrong to tell 
tales, and yet quite right thatinnocent people 
should suffer for things done by these miser- 
able cowards?” 

“No, sir,” answered Diggory, “ we've come 
now to try and get Oaks out of a scrape, 
though we—were afraid— —" 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“ Afraid of telling more tales, I suppose. 
Well, well ; the question now is whether the 
same boys are guilty of having screwed up Mr. 
Grice’s door. Why they should have done 
such a thing I don’t understand, nor do I see 
how it is to be brought home to them simply 
by means of this exceedingly brief note.” 

There was a silence. Diggory glanced up 
and received a look from the two prefects 
which amply repaid him for the trying ordeal 

jhrough which he had just passed. Jack 
- Vance leant over to whisper something in his 
ear, when their attention was attracted by 
on exclamation of surprise from Dr. Denson. 

“ Ahal What does this mean? Look here, 
Alingford.” 

Every member of the company edged for- 
ward, and, looking down at what lay on the 
writing-table, saw in a moment that the 
mystery was solved. 

The communication which had been 
slipped under the bedroom door was written 
on a half-sheet of small-sized notepaper, a 
similar piece of stationery had been used for 
the cipher note; the head-master had acci- 
dentally brought them together on his blot- 
ting-pad, and the rough torn edge of the one 
fitted exactly into the corresponding side of 
the other. They had both unmistakably come 
from the same source ! 

Even the dread atmosphere of the Doctor's 
study could not restrain some show of 
excitement on the part of those interested 
in this disclosure, but it was quickly sup- 
pressed. 

“ Qaks,” said the Doctor, “go and give my 
compliments to Mr. Cowland, and ask him 
to open school for me ; and at the same time 
inform the following boys that I wish to see 
them at once, here in my study: Fletcher t., 
‘Thurston, Gull, Hawley, and Noaks.” 

To the Triple Alliance hours seemed to 
pass before a shuftling of feet in the passage 
announced the arrival of the Thurstonians. 
One by one they filed into the room, the door 
was shut, and there wasa moment of awful 
silence. Even Diggory trembled, and Aling- 
ford, noticing it, laid his big hand re- 
assuringly on the small boy’s shoulder. 

“I wish to know,” began the Doctor, 
«* which of you boys were concerned in what 
took place last night ? I refer of course to the 
screwing up of Mr. Grice's bedroom door.” 

No one spoke, but Fletcher turned pale io 
the lips. 
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“Had you anything to do with it, 
Fletcher ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then will you tell me the meaning of 
this ? ” continued the head-master, holding up 
the cipher note. 

“I—I don’t know what it means,” began 
the prefect. 

“Don’t lie to me, sir,” interrupted the 
Doctor sternly. ‘You know very well what 
it means ; it’s of your own invention.” 

Thurston saw clearly that the game was 
up, and with the recklessness of despair 
decided at once to accept the inevitable. 

“T screwed up Mr. Grice’s door,” he said 
sullenly. 

“ And who assisted you?” 

To this inquiry Thurston would give no 
reply, but maintained a dogged silence. 
Gull and Hawley, however, anxious at all 
costs to save their own skins, practically 
answered the question by saying ‘‘ We didn’t,” 
and casting significant glances at Noaks and 
Fletcher. : 

What followed it is hardly necessary to 


describe in detail. The five culprits 
were subjected to a merciless cross- 
examination, during which a confession, 


not only of their various transgressions, 
but also of the motives which had 
prompted them to adopt sucha line of con- 
duct, was dragged from their unwilling lips. 
The cloak was torn off, and the cowardice 
and meanness of their actions appeared 
plainly revealed, and was forced home even 
to their own hearts. 

“ Thurston and Fletcher,” said the Doctor, 
when at length, long after the bell had rung 
for “interval,” the inquiry concluded, ‘go 
to your studies, and remain there till you hear 
from me. Noaks, go in like manner to the 
housekeeper’s room. Gull and Hawley, as 
you seem to have taken no active part in this 
ast outrage, you may go. As regards your 
previous misconduct, I shall speak to you on 
that subject when I have decided what is to 
be done with your companions.” 

For the Triple Alliance the remainder of 
that day passed in a whirl of conflicting emo- 
tions. Ina very short time the whole school 
knew exactly what had taken place in the 
Doctor’s study, and every boy was incensed at 
the underhanded meanness of this attempted 
attack on Oaks and Alingford. It was a 
good thing for Thurston and Fletcher that 
they had their studies, and Noaks the house- 
keeper’s room, in which to find shelter, or 
they would have been compelled to run the 
gauatlet. Hawley and Gull, though not found 
guilty on this particular count, were hustled 
and abused for their former misdeeds, which 
it was perfectly evident would be remembered 
against them during the remainder of their 
life at Ronleigh. 

As for Diggory and his two chums, never 
were three emall boys made so much fuss of 
before. ‘ What was thecipher?” ‘“ How did 
they find it out ?”—these and a hundred other 
questions were continually being dinned in 
their ears, coupled with slaps on the back, 
ejaculations of “Well done!” ‘You're a 
precious sharp lot !”’ and many other expres- 
sions of approval. 

At the closo of this eventful day two things 
alone remained vividly impressed upon their 
minds. 

The first was an interview with Alingford 
and Oaks in the former's study. 

“Well,” said the captain, “you kids have 
done us a good turn; we were in a precious 
awkward box, and I don’t know how we should 
have got out if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Yes,” added Oaks, “Iwas never more 
surprised at anything in my life, than when 
Trevanock said he knew who’d done the 
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Lusiness, 
eyes.”” ‘ 

“So it did,” continued Alingford; ‘and if 
it hadn’t come out, the whole school would 
have got into another precious row, and 
there’d have been a stop put to the Wraxby 
match. I tell you what, you youngsters 
thought it sneaking to let out what you 
knew; in my opinion you'd have been jolly 
sneaks if you’d shielded those blackguards, 
and allowed everyone else to suffer. Well, 
as I said before, you've done us a good turn, 
and as long as we're at Ronleigh together we 
shan’t forget you.” 

The second thing which lodged in the 
recollection of the three friends was a look 
which Noaks had bestowed upon them as he 
passed out of the Doctor’s study. 

“Did you see his face?” said Diggory. 
“ He looked as if he could have killed us. 
He’s never forgiven us since that time he 
was turned off the football field for kicking 
you at the Birches.” 

“No,” added Jack Vance; “and then we 
were the means of old Noaks getting the sack 
over those fireworks ; and that reminds me, 
he’s always had a grudge against me for 
letting out that time that his father was a 
servant man ; and now there’s this last row. 
Oh, yes! he’ll do his best now to get us into 
a bother over that knife of Mugford's.” 

“Of course he will,” answered Diggory ; 
“ that’s what he meant by glaring at us as he © 
did.” 

“T don’t care!’’ exclaimed Jack Vance, 
with forced bravado; “he can’t prove we 
stole the coins.” 

“Of course he can’t,” sighed Mugford ; 
“but if there's a row it'll rather spoil om 
Christmas ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 


BISHOP TUCKER, OF EASTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA; PIONEER, MISSIONARY, ARTIST, ATHLETE, AND WRITER. 


Bishop Tucker, 


T was a beautiful spring morning in March 

when Bishop Tucker kindly granted me 
an interview at the Church Missionary 
House, on behalf of the “ B.0.P.”” 

It was the fourth time that he had come 
into my journalistic history. . The first 
decasion was in'1890, when, with Hannington 
yaurdered, and his successor, Parker, dead 
ere he reached his diocese, urgent appeals 
were made for another Bishop. 

For the first time a young Oxford eurate 
working happily at Durham was called to 
take up the work in Uganda. Mr. Tucker 
was very happy at St. Nicholas’ Church. It 
was a great parish for missionarv effort. 

For years the young cleric had been 
xnown as a skilful artist. and his facility 
with the pencil has proved a valuable 

uality in Uganda. All the leading illus- 
trated papers, as well as the walls of the 
Royal Academy even, bear eloquent testimony 
to the ability of the art'st. All the illustra- 
tions of this article are from photographs or 


Cricket and football had their attractions 
for the Bishop, and he worked hard for the 
Durham Young Men's Christian Association. 
He sought to give it a manly robustness, 
and he evinced alike a genuine enthusiasm 
for its spiritual life and its athletic sports. 

“Are you still full of enthusiasm for 
Uganda, my Lord?” I asked. 

The Bishop smiled as he replicd, “Oh, 
yes. I enjoy excellent health there, and we 
are just thinking of making a fresh Divcese, 
so that more help can he given to the work. 
It is from Zanzibar to the Lake—the 
unhealthy route—but I am never better in my 
life than in Uganda. r 


good, to realise that God requires them of 
their superabundance to help the less privi- 
leged and less advantaged. They have 
exceptional powers for the work, and it is as 
full of adventure, romance, and interest as 
you can possibly want. I believe that if 
those who, under God's guidance, have the 
choice of their own life work only knew the 
necd, they would come. It is just glorious 
work.” 

“ What is the story of this new portion of 
our Queen’s Empire?” 
" “Well, twenty years ago, Buganda, which 
is a country on the northern shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza, was one of the dark places 


Kampala. 


“Only think in that land we have never 
lost a missionary from disease or sickness 
for over twenty years. The Government tell 
you the same.” 

“Will you tell me if there is anything to 
interest boys in work out there?” 

“Anything? There is everything. Let 
the scholars, the cricketers, the runners, and 
the best boys of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Dulwich, Westminster, Haileybury, get influ- 
enced by the Gospel, and imbued with a 
desire to preach the Gospel of Christ, and to 
consecrate every gift to the service of suffer- 
ing humanity. We want them as fellow- 
workers : preachers, schoolmasters, engineers, 
doctors, carpenters, builders, are urgently 
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of the earth—one of the very habitations of 
cruelty. Blood flowed like water; slave 
raiding with all its horrors was rampant. 
Mtesa, the King, maintained an army of ten 
thousand men, whose sole work was to capture 
slaves for the Arabs. Think of it; think of 
the sorrows and misery of a people in sucha 
case! But now a wonderful change has come 
over the country, and it came out in a variety 
‘of ways. First cdmé the visit of Stanley, the 
explorer; then the sending forth of the 
missionary band, compesed of Alexander 
Mackay, Shergold’ Smith, and -Hannington. 
Upon-a groundwork of self-sacrifice, isolation. 
suffering, sickness, and death were the 
foundations of the Church laid. - After five 
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sepia drawings specially taken by the Bishop 
himself. 

This gift too has been consecrated: to the 
service of humanity and ti Church Mis- 
sionary Nociety have many sketches made 
into lantern slides, which will extend the 
interest in that rising empire on the other 
side of the Nyanza. 

Another gift is the power of interesting 
nd enlisting the sympathies of young men. 


required. Athletic sucvesses will lay the 
foundation for long marclies that will test 


all one’s powers of endurance. The peop'e 
are eager and anxious to learn. It is not 
a mere matter of giving money. What is 


wanted is for those who have leisur> and 
choice of a living, those who yearn to be 
up and doing, and who are not obliged to 
work for an income, who will inherit wealth 
with all its boundless opportunities of doing 
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years came the first baptisms. 
the present King of Uyanda, 
throne, and cruel perseentions + 
many a young lad laid dow: his I:fe vather 
than deny his Saviour. J 1s~3 three 
converts were roasted to denth ; then lames 
Hannington was murdered with his fol 
lowers; and in the following year sixty 
Christians were put to death. And yet no¥ 


$ the very,road along which Hannington and 


his party were led to a cruel murder has 
been traversed from end to end by the 
peaceful messengers of the Cross, carrying 
the Bible; and 80 great is the soul hunger of 
the people that God’s Word cannot be 
printed quickly enough to satisfy the demand. 
Truly ‘the pen is mightier than the sword,’ 
and the triumph was a peaceful one. After 
Hannington’s murder the outlook was very 
dark. The Mohammedans gained the upper 
hand, and drove the Christians out of the 
country, and later on, they, in their turn, 
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are everywhere well received by the people, 
who are courteous and refined, and good 
looking. They are not fond of ornaments, 
but are intellectually superior to many other 
races. There is an excellent food supply — 
good fresh meat, fish from the lake, milk, 
fowls, eggs, and a great variety of native 
green food of all descriptions, while wheat 
and rice and vegetables can be freely grown. 
Native coffee fetches a good price in the 
English market. 

“There is a steamer on the Lake, and that 
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Mtesa died in 1884, and Mwanga came to 
the throne. He found a body of Christians; 
and the stake, the fire, the cord, and the 
club, the sharp knife and the rifle bullet, 
have all been tried to cause them to reject 
the teaching they have absorbed. The same 
man who reigns now mutilated in 1885 
three boys, and burned them for their faith. 
The same King murdered the heroic Han- 
nington. The people drove Mwanga from 
the throne; we got him back. To-day he is 
the faithful liege of Queen Victoria.” 


Sketch, Uganda, 


shortly afterwards were conquered by the 
combined forces of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Christians. The work of teaching 
went on, and on my visiting the country in 
1890 I was able to preach to a congregation 
of a thousand people. Three years later I 
was enabled to pay a second visit to 
Buganda, where I found that the congre- 
gation of one thousand had grown into one 
of five thousand. Then, too, I ordained six 
of those I had set apart for teachers in 1891 
*s clergymen, the first-fruits ministerially 
of the Church in Uganda. In one year the 
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thirst for reading had become so intense that. 


forty thousand books were eagerly purchased 
by the people.” 

“What are the people like, and the 
country ?’ 

“In Uganda yon are impressed by the 
rreat change in the African nutives; here 
hey are well dressed in the uative bark 
loth, the better classes in well-made and 
sraceful calico garments, loose and flowing ; 
here you walk on well-kept roads, and cross 
rivers and swamps on good bridges. 


You — 


fn 


Cathedral Church, Mengo. 


; while the 
t progress. 
1 some men 


will help us to cross in two 
railroad to the Lake has mad 

“At my last service I or 
in Uganda as priests. The service lasted for 
nearly five hours. Very nearly five hundred 
communicants gathered after the service. 
The congregation nombered some three 
thousand or more people, and three native 
priests and five native deacons were or- 
dained, and later in the day twenty-two lay 


readers were set apart for teac As I 
thought of the cruel past, with its story of 
bloodshed and horror, and the change in five 
short years, I almost broke down. At the 


close it was with aching heart, aching head, 


“As to the occupation of Uganda?” 

“Well, one of the first things was a 
declaration, signed by Mwanga and forty 
great chiefs, for the abolition of slavery, and 
that alone is worth having done. The 
government of Uganda was by chiefs that 
are subject to the king. A sort of feudal 
system prevails, and the land is held subject 
toaservice tenure. In the case of war, chiefs 
provide tor the defence of the kingdom. It 
has been in the past a cruel despotism, andthe 
under-governors aimed only at accumulating 
power for self. Each had the power of life 
and death over those below him. Of course 
the slave traffic was enormous, and Mackay 
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and aching limbs, I pronounced the benelic- 
tion.” 

“ Asto the King?” 

“ Mwanga is a very self-willed monarch, 
and very weak. Cruelty, s'avery, polygamy, 
and witchcraft are only some of the evils to 
be combated. Mtesa, his father, ‘Mackay 
said, ‘was a Pagan - a heathen out and out. 
All the faculties of Iving. low ennning. 
hatred, pride, conceit. jealonsy, cruelty, and 
com} ite ignorance of the value of human 
life, combined with extreme vanity, a desire 
for notoriety, greed, and absolute want of 
control of his animal propensities —all these 
seem not only to be combined, but even con- 
centrated, in him. All is self, self, self.’ 


calculated more than two thousand caravans 
a month used to pass along one route. To- 
day—you see a peaceful village inhabited by 
an agricultural population. _To-morrow— 
that may be a scene of awful desolation. 
The slave raider comes, and with fire and 
sword works fearful havoc. None know how 
terrible is the ruin. Very soon the village 
is practically blotted out.” 

“What is the most thrilling story of the 
Uganda Mission?” 

* Mackay tells of the steadfastness of the 
Christian teachers who died rather than 
deny their Master. He says, ‘They were 
taken with Kakumba and Mr. Ache’s boy, 
and also Serwatiga, a_tall {fellow who had 
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been baptized. These three were then tor- 
tured, their arms were cut off, and they were 
bound alive to a scaffolding, under which a 
fire was made, and so they were slowly burnt 
to death. As they hung in their protracted 
agony over the flames, Mujasi and his men 
stood around jeering, and told them to pray 
now to Isa Maisiya (Jesus Christ) if they 
thought He would do anything to help 
them. The spirit of the martyrs above 
entered into these lads, and together they 
raised their voices and praised Jesus in the 
fire, singing till their shrivelled tongues 
refused to form the sound: 

‘Killa sku tunsifus 

( Daily, daily, sing to Jesus,’ ete.) ” 


“Do you want industrial Missionaries in 
Uganda?” : 

“T realise the importance of teaching the 
people trades, but they want, first of all, t> 
be converted. However, in this wonderful 
empire there is good scope for all willing 
workers, and I shall be delighted to welcome 
those who have other gifts besides preach- 
ing and teaching. But we must have godly 
men. Then we can welcome engineer, 
builder, architect and surveyor, but they 
must have that most indispensable of qualifi- 
cations—character. Look at the progress. 
Those who want romance, adventure, and 
scope for work can find it here. 

“In 1890 we had one church, now there are 
some three hundred scattered through the 
land; and in these churches, Sunday by 
Sunday, congregations amounting in the 
aggregate to some twenty-five thousand 
souls. More than seven hundred native 
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teachers, supported entirely by the native 
Church, are engaged in this glorious enter- 
prise. One young Cambridge man, Mr. G. L. 
Pilkington, has worked indefatigably at trans- 
lating the Bible into the language of the 
people, Luganda, and they can read it in 
their own tongue. That is one young man’s 
work. Others, like Mackay, preach, dig, build, 
or act as doctors. We have a great field for 
educational work. Schools for children are 
unknown—they are needed ; so is a Divinity 
school and a technical one.” 

Then Bishop Tucker spoke of the other part 
of his great Diocese, and of his presence at the 
shelling of Zanzibar—-the home of slavery 
—and of five hundred souls slaughtered in 
half an hour. “ Too horrible to think of,’’ the 
Bishop said. 

“In Mengo may still be seen the place 
where three hundred brothers and cousins 
of the King were penned within the narrow 
compass of the dyke, and left there by their 
brother's orders to starve to death—a six 
days’ misery of nameless horror. That was 
in the old days without Christianity. 

“A boy of fifteen tells how when he lost a 
goat—it strayed from the flock—his master 
cut off his ears; another lost his eyes. If a 
man trod on the King’s mat accidentally, it 

ant death. The King had only to raise 
his hand, and all on the right and left were 
slain without protest to preserve his dignity. 
No protest was heard at thousands ordered 
into slavery. To-day domestic slavery has 
passed away. The religion was that of a 
belief in the spirits of ancestors. Now that 
has passed away. 

“For the boys who want to make their mark 


in life; who wish to do something to make 
the world better for their having lived in it, 
and people more happy; who, rising 
superior to mere selfish ambition, wish to do 
something, and do it quickly—here is s 
glorious sphere and opportunity. Here 
work can be done for our Heavenly King 
and also for our earthly Sovereign. Mackay, 
a noble Scotch youth, was an enginee. 
He heard of Uganda, and for over twenty 
years worked in terrible dangers. When 
urged to come home, a year or so before hi: 
death, he wrote, ‘What is that you say?— 
come home! Send me first twenty men, ani 
I might be tempted to come and find th 
second twenty.’ From our great public 
schools there should come the missionarie 
of the future—those who, like Mackay, will 
learn that the post of danger is the post of 
honour. We shall want the very best; an‘ 
I look to the public schools to send us an 
army of young men whose highest aspin 
tion will be to toil and live for others. Ther 
will find free scope for the exercise of ever; 
gift.” What “ B.O.P.” readers will go? 
Bishop Tucker is a great advocate 
temperance, and on his first two journey: 
took two bottles of brandy and six c 
champagne, which the doctors order to be 
taken in case of fever. He never used them. 
And the next time he went out he refused 
take them. But he is an enthusiastic wats 
drinker. Ever since his accession to the 
Bishopric he has been urging the Foreigt 
Office to abolish slavery in Zanzibar, ani 
he rejoices at the decree of the Sultaz 


abolishing slavery. 
T. C. Conuya3 


es Ce 


‘row the first, Graham did not take at all 
in the best set. Carruthers voted him 

a cad, and said his father must be a nobody, 
because he, Graham, was always so shabbily 
dressed. Pilkington made fun of his gawky 
limbs, and called him “ Spider-legs.”” Little 
Thompson (whom we used to call “ Fatty,” 
by reason of his chubby cheeks) passed the 
opinion that he was “no class”; but 
Thompson alwars gave himself great airs, 
because his father was a judge. For my 
part, I must admit I could never get on with 
Graham. He was such a peculiar fellow 


“MOONY GRAHAM." 
By Harry Davies. 


PART I. 

altogether that I could not make him out; 
and when you can’t make a fellow out, well, 
somehow, you don't feel at ease with him. 
He was 80 quiet and reserved, and kept so 
much to himself, and seemed so put about if 
a fellow tried to be civil to him. He hada 
way with him, too, almost like a girl, and 
that is detestable in a fifth-form fellow. 
Once, I remember, when ‘‘ Reddy ” Dennison 
(so called because he had red hair) was 
playing with his pet mouse, and was pinching 
its tail to see if it could make any noise, 
Graham said, “Oh, don’t do that !”” just like 
agirl. He said it in a pleading way, exactly 
as my sister Alice talks to me, and “ Reddy ” 
laughed at him and called him “Softy.” 
Graham got awfully red in the face and 
walked away. That was another peculiar 
way he had with him. If anyone made fun 
of him or wanted to get him on a piece of 
toast—and they were always doing it before 
he had been there a week—he just used to 
get red in the face and walk away. 

Personally, I let him alone. If you don't 
take to a schoolfellow, the least you can do 
is to leave him alone. That's the way I look 
at it. But Carruthers took different views 
of things, and he was always poking fun at 
Graham in a contemptuous kind of way. 
Graham took it so quietly, that even I was 
forced to come to the conclusion that he had 
no spirit. He never answered, or took any 
notice of anything that was said about him, 
but simply moved off to some quiet corner 
with his books, and went on with his 
cramming. 

Once Carruthers said: ‘ What larks it 
would be to get Graham to fight!” 

I said, “ Why can’t you leave the fellow 
alone, Carruthers? He doesn’t interfere 
with you!” 


But Carruthers was bent on his plan. an‘ 
he got Pilkington to draw a caricature“ 
Graham on a piece of paper, with the word 
“Moony Graham” underneath. Then b. 
put the piece of paper in his pocket, ani 
said: “ This will mean a_ fight for soi 
Pilkington.” 

“ What—with Graham ?”’ said Pilkingtoo 
laughing. “ Why, if I hit him once b 
would say, ‘ Oh, don’t do that !’" 

We all laughed at that, but I could not hely 
feeling that it was a shame to worry the 
fellow. All the same I thought I would litt 
to be in at the fun, and when I 
Carruthers go up to Graham in the play 
ground after dinner, I hurried towards thet: 
Pilkington was hanging about near them. pr: 
tending to be quite unconscious of what 1 
going on. Graham was walking to and {r- 
getting up his Virgil fur the afternxe 
clase. 

“T say, just see what one of the fello- 
has drawn,” said Carruthers, showing bir 
the paper. 2 

Graham took it, and immediately got ™ 
in the face. But he looked so pained. s° 
cut up as well, that I could not help feelis- 
sorry for him. P 

“ Who did it?” he asked, in a low vor 

“Here, Pilkington! ’? said Carrather. 
“Graham asks who did this?” 

“I did,” said Pilkington, strolling p- 

Graham tore the paper into bits sods" 
nothing. 

“You ought to fight him, you know,” # 
Carruthers. “ It is an insult.” 

By this time other fellows had cv! 
around. : 

“T' don't fight,” said Graham quit: 
“except when there is a cause. Why ©: 
yourdo it?” he said, looking at Pilking 


in a pained sort of way. ‘I don’t know that 
[have done anything to offend you.” 

“You ought to fight, you know,” said 
Carruthers. ‘ You can’t get out of it.” 

“ He’s afraid,” said Pilkington sneeringly. 

Graham took his book from under his 
wm. so 

“TI have told you I don’t fight without 
sause,” he said quictly. 

Then he moved off, looking at his book. 

Carruthers said something about a coward, 
ind laughed; but he took no notice. 

Pilkington called after him—‘“ You know 
rery well you are afraid.” 

Reddy Dennison shouted—‘ Oh, don’t do 
hat !’? and there was a roar of laughter. 

Still he went on with his eyes upon his 
ook, and somehow I felt awfully mean, but 

hadn’t pluck enough to say anything. 

He was let alone for the most part after 
hat, but the nickname of “ Moony Graham ” 
tuck to him. He never got in with any of 
ts, and always kept to himself. On half- 
iolidays he would go otf alone with a book, 
nd we would sometimes come upon him in 
he woods, walking on in a dreamy kind of 
vay, looking at flowers and plants, or 
tanding by the.river and watching the fish, 
r sitting on a stile reading. What p!easure 
te could find in all that kind of thing I could 
lever make out, and I was obliged to con- 
ess that he really seemed to te o bit 
‘ moony.” 

We forgot all about Graham in the excite- 
nent of the cricket season. We had a crack 
rst eleven at Wakeham College, and all the 
chools in the county were anxious to get a 
xture with us. We were more than a match 
or any of them except Atherton Grammar 
ichool. Their first eleven, I must say, was a 
ard nut to crack, and no wonder, for two of 
heir masters were old Cambridge Blues, and 
ne of them was an awlully ticklish bowler, 
sho used to place his balls all round the 
ticket with a tremendous break on them 
hat made a fellow feel silly sometimes. 
.ll the same, we managed to hold our own, 
nd our record against each other was exactly 
he same—four wins each and two draws. 
‘he year before we had held the lead by one 
‘in, but Atherton managed to pull off that 
iatch by just one wicket, and so placed us 
n equal terms. . I remember well how mad 
felt with myself over that match; but it is 
lways the same at cricket. You go in 
etermined to be most careful, and give no 
hances, and then, like a ninny, you get 
npatient, and swipe out at a ball, and before 
ou know it, your wicket is down. I did not 
se my wicket just in that way, but in a way 
uite as silly. Glossop—that was the 
therton master who was such a stunning 
owler—finding that I was bent on keeping 
iy wicket up until I could get a few chances, 
ant me a ball that looked as easy as a 
aisy-cutter, and I was idiot enough to step 
at to it. You know what a sickening 
¢msation comes over a fellow when he hears 
1e click of the bails behind him, with only 
duck’s egg on the board; and I felt like 
varing my hair as I walked back to the 
avilion, with Cissy —that was the Doctor's 
aughter—laughing at me. 

Well, we lost that match, and we were 
wfully keen on the next fixture with Ather- 
m. Carruthers said he would eat his old 
at if they won this year, and I made up my 
tind that not all the tempting balls in the 
orld should get me out of my ground 
gain. You see we were so anxious to put 
own those Atherton fellows—a conceited 
‘t—that we thought more of the match 
zainst them than of all the others put 
gether. 

It seemed as though the 15th of June 
ould never come round, but at last it did, 
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and a jolly morning it was. I shall never 
forget the merry ride we had over to the 
Grammar School in a four-horse brake. 
‘The Doctor went with us, and Cissy, and 
also two lady cousins of hers who were 
stuying at the college. Our eleven was 
composed of two masters—Ferrars and 
Colquhoun—both of them rattling good 
bats—and nine fellows of the tifth and sixth 
forms. It was a pretty scene we saw as we 
drove through the grounds of the Grammar 
School, and came upon the cricket-tield. 
The sun was shining gaily, and the white 
tent pavilion on the field fluttered in the 
wind, which was not too high to be un- 
pleasant. Already there were a number of 
ladies and gentlemen on the field—friends 
of the Atherton boys and their masters— 
and as we drove through the gateway in 
high style, old Dr. Brace, of the Grammar 
School, came up to greet us. He is a fearful 
old martinet, and he looked it with those 
thick glaring spectacles of his. 

Our hearts were thumping with excitement, 
Tan tell you. We were very keen to win 
the match, so as not to let Atherton get one 
ahead, and we all agreed to be very steady 
with the straight balls. Judge of our dis- 
may, then, when a piece of the most cruel 
ill-luck befell us before the match began. 
Pilkington, who was our fast bowler, and a 
jolly awkward one to play, was in too great 
a hurry to jump off the brake, and somehow 
his foot canght in one of the steps as he 
sprang. He came down heavily and fell 
forward, and, to our surprise, he was unable 
to get up. 

“ Hullo, Pilkington! 
said Ferrars. 

«I'm afraid I've sprained my ankle, sir,” 
said Pilkington. 

His face was white, and he was biting his 
lips with pain. 

It was right enough. He had sprained his 
ankle, and couldn’t walk, leave alone play 
in the match. That was encouraging to 
begin, and Atherton to play against! We 
felt blue in the face; and as for Pilkington, 
he looked as though he could have banged 
his head against the wall as they carried 
him into the tent. What were we to do? 
We hadn’t brought an extra man. Our 
second eleven was engaged in a home 
match. 

It was just when we were in this quandary 
that Ferrars looked round the field and saw 
—whom do you think?—why, no less a 
person than “ Moony Graham,” standing in 
the field. 

“Why, Graham!” said he; “whatever 
brought you here?” 

Graham blushed like a girl. 

© Well, sir, I’m very fond of cricket,” he 
said, ‘and so I thought I would walk over 
to see the match.” 

Ferrars looked at him sharply. 

“Do you play, Graham ?” he asked. 

“T used to play two seasons ago—just a 
little,” Graham said quietly. 

“Then play for us to-day,” said Ferrars. 
“ Pilkington has unfortunately sprained his 
ankle, and we are in a bit of a hole. Come, 
Graham—for the credit of the school.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Graham; ‘ but 
I have had no practice of late.” 

We all gaped in astonishment. ‘“ Moony 
Graham ”’ playing for us against Atherton ! 
The idea was ridiculous! But anyone is 
better than no one, and he might at least be 
able to stop a ball occasionally, or keep up 
his end while some one else made runs! 
The look-out was not very hopeful, but we 
had to make the best of it. Of course, to 
add to our misfortune, we must go and lose 
the toss! We took the field in regular 
dumps, but we tried hard not to show it. 


What's the matter?” 
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Graham was placed at mid-wicket, as being 
about the easiest position. I ought to men- 
tion that he had had a suit of flannels lent 
him by an Atherton fellow about his own 
size. é 

I don’t think I was ever more despondent 
than during the first innings of that match. 
With our fast bowler laid up; with a duffer 
playing in his stead; with the pick of 
Atherton against us—going in, too, on the 
best of the wicket--what chance was there 
for us? Things did not look any more 
hopeful as time went on. Ill-luck seemed 
to dog us throughout the innings. The very 
first ball that was bowled, Glossop--the 
Atherton master—hit to the off. Carruthers 
bungled it, and away it went for four. The 
second hall was cut into the slips, and 
again it wasmissed. That was eight runs off 
two balls. We began togrind our teeth. At 
the end of the first over there were ten runs 
up, and our bowling at its freshest. 

So it went on, and things got worse. Our 
fellows seemed to be regularly unnerved. I 
never knew them “ butter ” so many catches 
or make so many silly mistakes. What 
Pilkington’s feelings must have ‘been, as he 
lay in the pavilion looking on, I cannot 
say, but I know our feelings were such that 
we had no time to think of him. Our only 
hope of keeping the runs down was to ring 
the changes on the bowling. This we did 
with a vengeance, but we never got over the 
loss of Pilkington, and with three wickets 
down, there were a hundred and fifty runs 
on the board against us. 

But what is the good of dwelling upon 
that time of misery? They seemed to do as 
they liked with us. The ball appeared to be 
at the boundary every other minute, and on 
the whole they gave us a hot time of it. We 
had just one spice of luck in running two 
men out; but there was another lengthy 
stand after that, during which Conyers’ slow 
bowling was knocked about to all parts of the 
field ; and, to make a long story short, Ather- 
ton piled up a total of two hundred and thirty- 
three runs, the quickest scoring ever 
registered against us. 

We hadn’t much hope of doing any- 
thing against such long odds, and our men 
took the wickets with a feeling that all they 
could try for was a draw. As there were 
three hours left for play it was more than 
doubtful whether we could manage even 
that. But we set our teeth together and 
determined to fight it out to the bitter end. 
As Ferrars said: “A team is never beaten 
until the last wicket goes down”; and we 
made up our minds that Atherton should 
have to work hard for their victory. Ferrars 
and Conyers went to the wickets first, as 
they were our steadiest bats. We watched 
them with our hearts in our mouths, as the 
saying is. 

“If only we could make a good start "— 
Iwas beginning, when, phew! We whistled 
and held our breath—that wasn’t by any 
means a good start! Conyers had played 
the very first ball on to his wicket, and had 
disturbed the off stump, but the bails had 
not fallen. It was a narrow shave, and did 
not tend to make ug feel any more at our 
ease. Conyers was evidently nervous. The 
second ball of the over was returned to the 
bowler in fairly good style ; the third was cut 
to point by the flukiest of strokes, but was 
smartly fielded. The fourth beat the bats- 
nan, but missed the stumps; and the fifth 
was sent to the slips, and promptly returned. 
We heaved a sigh of relief. Every minute 
gained helped our men to settle down. How 
would Ferrars shape? There was 8 moment 
of suspense, a catching of the breath, and 
then a wild cheer burst from our lips. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEACONS. 


By M, FrrzGerap, 


4k ue Anglo-Saxon word “ beacon” signifies a 
sign or signal, and the use of beacons 
was to alarm the interior of the country 
upon the approach of a foreign enemy. 
‘This sort of fire-signals is of the highest 
antiquity. They are mentioned in the 


“Set up a sign of fire in Beth- 
om, for evil appeareth out of the 
north, and great destruction.’ Aischylus, 
who wrote his tragedies in the fifth eentury 
before the Christian era, represents the 
intelligence of the capture of Troy as being 
conveyed to the Pelopornesus by five 
beacons. They were used during the Pelo- 
ponnesan war to 404 B.c.). The natives 
of Australia still light fires as signals, which 
are repeated from one party to the other, and 


Hobileres, 
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in this way notice is communicated tos 
great distance in a very short time. 
Before the reign of Edward 11, beacors 
in England were but stacks of wood set up 
on high places, which were fired when the 
coming of enemies was deseried ; but in his 
reign pitch boxes were set upon’ long pola, 


‘to be fired by night and smoke’ 
Among the precautions wl 
took to guard against the re’ 


and Mortimer to England, 
bekenings or beacons to be se st the 
same being fired might be seen far off, an 
thereby the people to be raised.” 
Beacon hills oecur in some part or other ct 
most of the counties of Engl 2 
settled times watches were 
tioned at these spots, and h 
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(Erected by the Reo capt e® oer ve aa 
a lighthouse where beaco! re dis. 
play yed to gui mide their boats hehen cross: 


“¢ ing the Channel.) 


Hadley Church Tower and Beacon, 


ay 


Uned by the Monks, St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall. 


Tol 


“ Nobbelars,” were stationed to give notice 
in the daytime of an enemy's approach, 
when the fire would not be seen. When the 
Spanish Armada was expected directions 
were issued that the beacons be provided 
with good matter and stuff, as well for the 
sudden kindling ofthe fires as also for the 
continuance thereof. 

The blazing cf the beacon fires from a 
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hundred hills, rousing the stalwart spirit of 
our forefathers in many a remote hamlet and 
lonely moated grange, would be a moment of 
intense interest. 

The inhabitants of a certain district 
assembled at the particular beacon which by 
its lurid glare amidst the darkness of the 
night had summoned them from their homes, 
and in this way the gathering together of an 
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Farringford Beacon, Isle of Wight. 


armed force would goon be effected. whil. 
as all pushed forward to some general pois: 
bake numbers would swell into a lay 


The last occasion of Hadley beacon beis: 
used was in 1745, when it lighted the vi; 
for the Household troops on their progte: 
northwards, inmimortalised by Hogarth ic 
his “ March to Finchley.” 


Burton Soffet, Warwickahire. 


DOINGS FOR THE * MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon STaBLes, C.M., RN. 


‘ag SUPERFLUOUS Boy.—I hope that very few 
indeed of the readers of the “ Boy's Own Paper” 
may be placed under this category. That there is such 
a boy, however, is all too evident to anybod, ‘ho 
chooses to keep bis weather-eye lifting. He is no 
favourite of mine, this listless lad,and I tremble for 
his future. He may even deviate from the paths of 
virtue and put bim:elf sooner or later in the quagmire 
of crime; the best that can be expected of him is that 
he shall grow up into a shiftiess man. At home the 
superfluous boy does nothing, and is an adept at doing 
it. Only now and then during a kind of lucid interval 
he may be found performing practical jokes of the very 
silliest sort. But his usual attitude is one of listless- 
ness and laziness from morning till night. He cares 
little whether he washes himself properly or not, his 
necktie is usually awry, lis boots seldom cleaned, his 
hands deep in his pockets, and bis hat far aft on his 
head, even in the house. If a sister asks him a 
queation he is too stupid toanswer at once. He simply 
says—Eh—h—h? and wants it repeated. He resta his 
elbows on the table even at meals, and as to condition 
of body it is nearly always soft, flabby, “flozen,” and 
fat. Perhaps he takes early to smoking and lounging 
with other superfluous boys at street corners. But he 
doesn't read books. He can't be bothered. I don't 
suppose he ever says his prayers, except in a sicepy 
kind of way after be has turned in. 

‘Beware of such a lasy loon as this, my dear young 
active boy ; he is most unprofitable. He ought to have 
Deen born a nigger somewhere in the forests at the 
back of Sierra Leone. They are not the salt of the 
earth. They are wasters, and the cannibals would soon 
find this ont; so off they would be hustled to the 
fattening-pens, and soon they would appear at dinner 
as side dishes and curries. The only thing that they 
are fit for in this world, anyhow—unless, that is, they 
will make an effort and puli themselves together. 


‘Tre Povcttry Rcx.—I allude in the last paragraph to 
tho superfluous boy as a waster. Well, there are 
wasters to be found at this season of the year in the 
poultry run alse. For now the earlier hatched birds 
will be getting their adult plumage, and you will be 
able to see whether they are likely or not to obtain 
honours on the bench ; that is, if you are going in fur 
breeding for prizes.’ Yon will find several wasters 
nmong those boy-fowls who are no good, but neverthe- 
Jess devour 4 big share of fool, These, instead of being 
sent to preparing fens—each cockeeel, if intended for 
exhibition, has one for himself—are to be fattencl, 
killed, and disposed of. The best pullets to keep for 
laying are Minorcas, Leghorns, Andalusians, Spaniel, 
and Hamburgs. But those for winter laying should 
hhave been born early in spring. You shou!d have a 
nice, comfortable, warm house for them : no draughts 
and no leakage, and you have to fced them well, not 
forgetting green food and a little meat—table scraps or 
boiled lights well broken up in the soft food or morning 
meal. As for fattening for the market, what you wan? 
seize. Some pen the birds and cram them regularly. 
‘The gullet of a barn-door fowl {s certainly big enough 
to take down almost anything; still this cramming 
rystem always seemed to me to savour of cruelty. 
‘Well, put thoee you want to fatten away by themselves 
when from three to four months old, and feed four 
times a day on oatmeal mixed with mashed potato anit 
a little suet ; boiled rice and treacle, oatmeal draggled. 
swith font milk, and mixed with potato, sugar, and 

fat. 

Give them as much as they can eat, and a little hard 
food last thing. - - 

‘Keep them very sweet and clean, give clean water 
and gréen food, and arrange the run so that the sun 
shall shine into it, Malze or barley last before they go 
to roost. 


‘THE Pickox Lort.—It is time now to have a good 
look over your loft. Brecding is at an end, and if you 
haven't made much pocket-money over it, I am sure of 
one thing, you must have gained experience, especially 
if you have kept a note-book and made remarks therein 
onall you have noticed, as well as your expenditure 
nnd earnings from eales, But the autumn cleaning 

should be gone into now without loss of thme, Turn 
wour birds into some ont-house, securely fasten while 
you are enguged in scraping. Urushing, scrubbing. and 
disinfecting. The best disinfectant for the loft is Fluid 
Sanitas, unless you can keep the birds ont of the loft 
for a day or two, then yon might burn a sulphur candle 
on an old try. These disinfectant candles are such a3 
are used by tlie Inspector of Nuisanccs, and I'm sure he 
‘would give you one if you asked prettily, and tell you 
how to use it. Anyhow, clean well and thoroughly, 
and when all {s dry and sweet, put down fresh gravel 
in loft and aviary, then your newly filled hoppers aud 
fountains, and when all is dry and nice return your 
birds. 

Now or next month would be as good a time as apy to 
erect a nice dove-eot. 


Tue Avtary.—Talking about making dove-cots, why 
do not some boys of the age of, or older than fourteen, 
try their hand at making cages for birds. I did have 
articles in the “B.0.P.” some years azo on this subject, 
Dut they may be ont of tspe; but I tellere there is a 
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handbook on the subject. Anyhow, it is very nice 
work, Well, the breeding season being over, the fever 
of the moult will be beginning. It should be lookel 
upon to some extent as an illness, and greater care of 
the birds must be taken until it is over. Beware of 
draughts and cold. A sunshine bath for an bour or 
two daily does good. But don't hang the cage out of 
doors, and have one part of it shaded with a 
cloth. Give the ordinary seeds, a tiny bit of sugar, 
fresh filtered water every morning after rinsing out the 
fountain, and just enough saffron to tinge it. As to 
green food, ring the changes on plantain, groundecl, 
chickweed (in sevd), and lettuce. 


Tur RABBITRY.—The wenther won't be cold by any 
means, but you must take care that the bunnies are not 
exposed to drenching rain or gales. Keep tle bedding 
extra clean. There fs still time for boys who live in 
the country to lay in a good store of bedding by getting 
grass etc, from the foot of hedgerows or ditches, and 
drying it as hay. 

Clear out all extra stock now. 

Regularity in feeding is half the battle in rabbit- 
keeping. 

Still give your bunnies exercise. 

Let everything they eat be good and wholesome. 


Tax KENNex.— It is time tolook after your favourite's 
winter comfort, if he is an outdoor dog. There is 
nothing 80 good as the new-fashioned large kennel with 
run in front all enclosed. Bed well, feed well, exercise 
well, and you need not fear rabies. 


Tue Ganpey.—Autumn is just as rich in glorious 
bloom as is summer, if we have bedded out well and 
taken care to water regularly and keep the earth stirred 
around the plants, and also removed dead leaves and 
weeds. Have you tried to get plants of Chinese prim- 
rose? They are very lovely in September. Wherever 
you are, if you Lave a few pence to spare, a walk round 
i nursery ‘will do you good, and you may find some 
bonnie wee flower that will suit your window 
boxes. 

Greens for winter use, if not alrewly in, should be 
planted at once, especially Scotch kail. Keep every 
walk, border, and bed tidy, and trim hedges. 


“CHESS. 
Serbs 448. 


By S, Gunn. 


BLACK 


a b« -otrd 6 f gh 
a 
WHtrt S+4=10 pleces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Two-Movers, 


The four-movers of p. 139 have called 
forth the idea of mentioning also the best 
problems in smaller and greater numbers of 
moves. Accordingly we have selected a few 
problems in two moves for to-day, and a few 
in three moves for our next ehess column, 
Teserving five-movers for another date. 
When we had a choice between two problems 
of equal merit, we gave the preference to the 
older one, and we have arranged them in 
accordance with the number of pieces, again 
using the letters from K to P for the six 
kinds of pieces. 

By J. Brown: White, K—B6;1L—D1; N 
—D8;0—G65. Black, K—E 5; P—F5. 

By C. Planck: White, K-B 2; L—-F 1; 
Mae 2,F8. Black, K—-E5; P—D5, D7, 

By F. Moller: White, K—-F 7; L—C2; 


jece of - 


= to obtain, first, one specim 
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N-—C 6; O-D7; P—C3, C5. Black, K— 
C4; P—B6,D4. 

By W. A. Shinkman, and also by G. E. 
Carpenter: White, K-B6; L—H7; N 
B3;O—B5,D5. Black, K—E6; P—D7, 
E 5, F 7. 

By V. Marin: White, K—B3; L—E 2; 
M—D 5, F 5; N—E 8,H 6; P—E4. Black, 


K—E 6; 0-C8; P—F 6. 
By N. Maximoff: White, K—C7; L—D7; 
N-—B4; O—F4; P—D2. Black, K—E5; 


M—G5,; P—F3, F5, F 7. (This problem 
is good enough to bear the two duals which 
there are in it.) 

By A. W. Galitzky and H. F. L. Meyer: 
White, K—G 2; L-B5; M—D4; N—B6; 
P—F 3. Black, K—E3; O—C1,C6; P— 
C2,C3. 

By A. Abela: White, K—A6; L—F2;M 
—F5, G8; N—B7, B8; O—B5. Black, 
K—E 6; O—F6; P—E7. 

By M. J. Meyer: White, K—F7; L—E2; 
N-—A6; O-C2, C8; P—B5, D4, G2. 
Black, K—D5; M—B4; N-A8; P—D7, 
E4. 

By G. Heathcote: White, K—D1; L— 
A3; M—F4; N-G1,H1; 0O—D4, H3; 
P—B2, D6, H2. Black, K—E5; M—A6, 
E6; N—A7; P—A4, D3, E7, G6. 

By H. von Diiben; White, K-H 4; L— 
B2; M—D6, H1; N—G3; O—A65, B6; 
P—A3,D2. Black, K—C5; M—B8; N— 


8 
By H.¥. L. Meyer: White, K-C8; L— 
1; 
1; 


Cc M—E 5, F5; N—A3, C4; O—D8, 

G1; P-F7. Black, K—D4; L—B1; M 

—E6, F 4; N—F3; O—C 5, F6; P—B3, 
- Db. 


If correspondents can inform us of prob- 
lems equally meritorious, we shall be glad 
to include them in a collection to be pub- 
lished. 


Solution of No. 447.—1, Q—K B sq.; and 
2, B or Kt nates accordingly 


S. G.—Did you reconstruct the above 
from one by John Brown, of Bridport ? 


snp etoo- = 


THE “BOY'S OWN” COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER. 


PART IX, 


jOIN8, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—There are several 
methods of arranging a cabinet of coins, and of 
couree these will depend on what the collection con- 
aists of. Most boys begin witha miscellaneous lot, and 
often the special branch of numismatics which is 
eventually taken up, is decided by the preponderance 
of come one kind in this nucicus collection. Without 
the possession of a pocket of unfathomable depth, it is 
impoxsible to collect all branches, and it is much better 
to decide at once what section to take up. The odd 
coins acquired, unless they possess some epecial 
interest, either from the place in which they were 
found, or for the sake of the friend who gave them, 
should be parted with in exchange. Many boys love 
to barter, and this exchange can be made equaliy 
satisfactory to both parties. In order to arrange n 
cabinet, spaces innst not only be provided for those 
Already’ poseesced, but ulso for others it is reasonably 
hoped to get. A collection should be progressive, anil 
‘At the enme time representative. Advanced collectors 
may like to have two coins of the same type, in order 
to show both the obverse and the revere, but 
beginners will be content to wait for this luxury, aud 
of each variety, Take 
English coins for an instance : these make a beautiful 
collection, and may be classified either in trays arranged 
in chronologicul order or according to the face value 
ofthe coins. Tocarry out the former plan, the sizes 
of the holes must vary in each tray ; that is adifficulty, 
as it necessitates each tray being bored with a previous 
knowledge of the coins it is intended to put in them. 
Again, the quantity of space required will vary very 
much in each reign. We think, therefore, that on the 
whole it is better to arrange coins in their values aud 
sizes. Take silver pennies and halfpennies; a tray 
may be bored for these with holes one inch in diameter, 
and two spaces left for cach of the reigns procurable, 
from William T.to the Commonwealth ; where there is 
adistinct difference in the issue; such as old head and 
young head, asin the case of Hemry vir, double spaces 
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may be left ; and for the Commonwealth perhaps three 
gingle spaces—namely, for the penny, twopenny, and 
threepenny. Whatever vaeant and unallotted spaces 
are leit in this tray may be filled with the earlier 
pennies, such as those of Canute, und any of the 
Be: may tara ep. The spaces for these 
latter need not be labelled min. is ate obtained, 
but the remainder of the tra x ey andl an effort 
made to fill them as opportunit These small 
English silver coins make au cx temely interesting and 
instructive se them can be bout at 
prices averaging from oue shilling to five shillings 
cach. 


OLD SILVER —Yes, old silver has an interesting sound 
about it, and those of our readers ke an interest 
in it wonder as they Jook at the silversmiths’ window 
what there is that comes within the reach of their 
pockets, We have seen some pretty collections eousist 
ing of nothing but old silver buttons, The 

these is very small, and they can often be pic 
among odds and ends at shops where old clothes and 
very second-band silver is purchased, These buttons 
will be found to vary both iu size and quality of 
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workinanship, as well as the engraving upon them ; of 
course, only otie of a pattern should be bought. How 
shioald these bearranged ? They may be placed in trays 
i ins, or fastened with pins on to a board covered 
wilt velvet, Coins and some antique silver articles are 
completely spoiled by being polished and cleaned up. 
Noc so with buttons ; these should be made as bright as 
possible. As Ww arrangement, they may be clas-ified 
roughly in groups containing crests. armorial bearings, 
monograms, floral patterns, geometrical designs, aud 
lastly, plain centres with beaded or fluted rims. Of 
course, the value of these will be much increased if the 
name of the original owner can be traced, and, as it 
were, a pedigree or a history banded down with them, 


COMLRCTING AND PRESSING FLOWERS. 
are lovers of nature and students of botany. 
interest such among our readers to know how they can 
best preserve the plants they gather. In order to make 
a herharinm, some plan of arrangement must be followed, 
and of course the names, both common and botanical, 
must eventually be fixed to the monuted specimens, 
The identification, therefore, of the plant should be 
decided from the’ botanical works in the student's 


Some boys 
y. It 


Paper. 


possession. It will be neceasary to provide q case or 
cabinet in which the mounted specimens can be p-e 
servéi without injury, and these should be ‘clam ibed 
In order to ipressrre the flowers or plantsin a perfec 
state ready for pressing, a botanical case must be fur- 
chused—the cost of this need not exceed a few shilling: 
a fern trowel will be a great help,as it is desirable | 
preserve the entire plant. White mounting paper wi 
cost about 2s, per quire, which oan be folded as require! : 
15 x 10 is a convenic.t size to use for most of *'. 
specimens, a ae yiug .be plauta, white blotting a. 
felt paper will be needes. It is well to provide a suri, 
of large envelopes, in which flowers and special pun: 
of plats can be put for preservation when gathericz 
specimens. In the cabinet may be placed humpe ci 
camphor, but the plants themselves must be poisoned 
before mounting ; this assists in preserving then, keep: 
up a fresh appearance, and prevents the inroads of 
insects, A good mixture may be made of two pints 4 
methylated spirits and one ource of each carbolic acid 
and corrosive aublimate ; thir aust be taken care of 
and labelled “ Poison.” It sbonld be thoroughly applied 
to the pcutlia Plant with a spray, before the specimen is 
mounted, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


III.—My Favourite Hobby. 
(See page 79.) 
JUNIOR Division (ayes 13 wears and under). 
Pr 10s. 6d. 


Epwarp Harry PALMER, George Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Notts. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Walter Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y-mor Road, Swans: 
George Barron, Ship Hotel, Me’ yy Cornwall 4 
Oskar Prutz, 15 Chur-ley Road, Cattor). Henry 
Graves, 5 Ashfield Terrace, Haroll's Road, 
Dublin; Hugh Robinson, Hilden House, 
Berks; Gilbert. Waterhouse, 46 Forest Driv 
Leytonstone, Essex; Rosamond Green, Felmersh 
Grange, Bedford, Beds; Gladys Phillpott 
Combe, Old Charlton, Kent; George H. Sowden, 23 
Robert Street, Hi _Coventry, Croome 
Court, Severn’ 
1 East View 
Niva C. Powell, Fairlight House, Chi 
Gloucester; Herbert J. Hamilton, 1 Uniderdale Villas 
Cherry Oronard, Shrewsbury ; Harry Reid Thomas, c/o 
Herbert T. Thomas, Inspector Jamaica Constabulary, 
Falmouth, Jamaica, West Indies; James Hubert 
Chaundler, 106 Gordon Road, Ealing Dean, w. 


INTERMEDIATE Division (ages 14 fo 17 inchusire). 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


Eart JAcKsoN Bunwky, 21 Friendly Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Thomas E. Casson, Vale View, Pennington, near 
5 Rosslyn 
Bernard 
St ALS. 


Ulverston, Lancashire; W. Reid Birrell, 
Terrace. Kelvinside est, Glasgow; W. 
Paton, 123 Milton Road, Stoke Newington, 
Forward, 11 Northampton Street, Bath 
Muriel Scott, 80 Selwyn Avenue, 
‘Arthur J. Owen, 46 Amott Re 
Reginald H. Browne, Inter, C. Rs 
Canada ; William G. 7 Ae 


Sout bridge “Re 


Croydon, Sur cils, 36. Waterloo 
Place, North Shic iat id. K. 14 Market Place, 
Kettering; P. P. Richards, 31 Epperstone Rowd, West 
Bridzfor, Nottingham : James D_ Gold, 13 Queen 
Square, Glasgow; Lizzie Fairweather Morrison, The 
Square, Fochabers, Mor Kenneth Robinson 
(send address) ; nald Wake, 95 Hainton Street, 


inet 
Blac! khour ny 


. Bossy, 144 Stoke Newington Rustd, 
Bulguuna, Canterbury 1 


Grimsby 
t 


i 
Westboume Grove, 
South Grange, Strabane, co : 
Watson, 10 Sidney Grove (wi “LG. Honper, St 
Charlotte Street, “Morice Town, ‘Devonprts Devon 
George W, Rocklitfe, Homelale, Benhill Street, Sutton, 
Ohlsen, 17 Moor View, Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Robert A. Hamblin, 19 Gippeswyk I Ipswieh | 
Robert Whitehouse, 4 Aubrey Road, 
Hornsey, NX. Fra ik Betts, Villatra 
Coventry ; Perey B. Rollins, 115 } 

rt, Monmouth; John Frederie Shalvolt, Crafnant, 

uckhurst Hill, _Wyehbeld, neat 
Droitwich ; Bernard Hugh Cooper, LL Wo dseme Road, 


Weston Park, 


Dartmouth Park, Nuzent Craven Etchea, 5 
Bamford Road. Didsbui Manche Charles 
G. Mills, Jessimine Cattave, Hertiord Read, Lower 
Flmonton: Dancan T.simpron, Lo bry 


Swanser; Yor Surriday Morfer i: 
Wandsworth, s. 
Bastbunrue J. 
James HH. i ester, 
New stle; F.W. Lawrence, 15 Limekiln Street, Do 
Riehant J. Graydon, Toomon, Delany, co. W 
Sond: John Cushny Eales Write Pacrhank, 
{tj Hamilton PM: ila Kichemont, ot. Legier 
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(Vevey), Switzerland; C. K. Brierley, 4 Grey Friars, 
Chester ; Margaret A. Tomkins, Holmwood, Caterham 
Valley, Surrey; William Rolf Bennett, Milton House, 
Milton, near Portsmouth. 


SENtoR DIvIsion (ayes 18 to 24 inclusive). 
Prize—2\s. 
C.C. Exsor, Heywood Vic. Westbury, Wilts. 
CERTIFICATES. 
May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Roed, Oroydon ; 
Ward a Chichester House, Brighton College, 


Brighton ; 
Gate, Essex; Wilfred Piper,’ 6 Cribbage 
Hubert G. White, Handley, Dorset ; A. Peat- 


Bodmin ; 
field, Craigmore, Queen's Road, Cheltenham ; Arthur S, 
Horne, 6 Fairpark Road, Exeter, Devon; Alfred 8, 
Griffin, 4 Saville How, Bath ; Henry. T. Dearsley, 9 
Kingsholm Square, Gloucestet Edgar C. Loyd, 
64 North Hill, Colche-ter, 
21 Hawkins Lane, Burton-on- ‘rent, Stafford ; Walter 
Wolstenholme, 71 Tong Moor Road, Bolton ; Charles 
fitehener, Laburnum House, Wroughton, Wilts; 
Thomas Bruce Kingsford, Stephenteld P.O., Manitoba, 
Canada ; Perey W, Atherton, Marden, Devizes, Wilts ; 
John Davies, Struan Cottage, Sewers End Road, Saffron 
Wallen ; Ernest Holgate. 75 Hem len Street, Bolton 
H. W. Godbold, jun., Eastern Koad, Romford, Essex ; 
William Pidd Humphries, 16 Inner Street, Spittlegate, 
Grantham, Lincoln. 


Ovun-aGE SECTION. 
Prizes—10s. 6d. cach. 


#H. Grimson, 9 Queen Street, Ma: 
London, CUARLES ADOLPHUS JUDD, 62 Broo! 
Read, Fulham, s.W. 


IV.—My Summer Holiday. 
(See page 79.) 

SENIOR DIVISION (ages from 18 to 24). 
Prize—21a. 


Jou HeNry Warner, Iimington Rectory, Shipston-on- 
Stour, Warwickshire. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Tillie Maclean, 910 Bank Street, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada; Simpson J. Barnes, 160 Qlaremont’ Road, 
Forest Gate; Harriet F, Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, 
Noiting Hill, w.; Arthur S, Horne, 6 Pairpark Road, 
Monut Rultord, Exeter ; Sidney W. Sampson, 93 Clovis 
Roal, Forest Gat 
Street, Swanse; tield, Craigmore, Queen's 
Road, Cheltenham; Alfret 8 Griffin, 4 Saville Row, 
Bath’; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon i 


; J.B. Milner, 7 Poynton Street, Greenheys, 
Mauelester:’ Charles Cuthbert, Coatham, Redcar; 
John b, Wheateroft, 100 Weston Street, Sheffiel 
Richard Stevhens, 34 Buckingham Street, Aylesbury ; 
Paul T. Hl. Sery, c/o Mrs, Noble, 6 Patten Road, Wands- 
worth Comumat; W. J. Hall, 14 Pier Terrace, South 
Shields; T. Thumbooehetty, Rugby Hull, Bangalore, 


FP. D. Luke, 6 Colston ‘Parade, Redcliffe, 


INTFRMEDIATB DIvision (ages 14 fo 17). 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


W. J. Dvtes, Wickliffe House, Radford Road, 
Leamington. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Dore Eliott, Douglas, 48 Lambert Rosd, Bririx 
Hill, s.w.; Arthur John Owen, 46 Amott Rood, Eat 
Dulwich, '.; E, J. Bunney, 21 Friendly ‘Bos, 
Ovenden, Halifax ; W. Hi: Powell, 88 Westbomr 
Grove, Bayswater, w.; RC. Morrell, Field Heax, 
Summertown, Oxford; Richard Graydon, Toomoa, 
Delgany, co. Wicklow; Mabel M. Fawseett, 3 Linda. 
Gardens, High Road, Chiswick; G. H. Smith, 39 Sutvec 
Place, Edinburgh ; E. J. Gill, 2 Gratton Terrace, Grex 
Norwood Street,’ Cheltenham; John P. Shadtok, 
Crafuant, Buckhurst Hill; Albert P. Gamble, East 
Park Road, Leicester; Robert A. Hamblin, 19 Gip- 
peewyk Road, Ipswich ; Edith H. Newark, & Chestir 
Street, Coventry; Joseph Whorton, 92 Weltirgin 
Road, Dudley ; James McKarlane, 32 Warwick Strect, 
8S. Glasgow; John Percy, 
Scarborough ; Frederick A. 

Catford, &.:; Ernest Brigge, 7 Wyke-Commen, na: 
Bradford, Yorks; W. KR. Reynolds, Kingslea, Honiwe, 
Devon; ‘Wm. Perkins, Speltham Hill, Hambledos, 
Cosham; Albert Pillborough, 27 Market Place: 
Kingston-on-Thames; David Murdoch, 26 Arthir 
Street, Overnewton, Glasgow; Charles Roger, 
Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, &.w.; W. Beid Birrell 
5 Rosslyn Terrace, Kelviuside, West Glasgow : Jets 
William Ward, 37’ Market Square, Aylesbu. y. Bucks: 
Arthur Lee, Beaconsfield, Lenzie, N.B.; Praux Finks: 
son, 62 Findhorn Place, Edinburgh; Arthur W. 
Showell, Wingfield, School Road, Moseley, new 
Birmingham ; L. E.’ Lupton, 29 Norwood Rosd, Hest 
ingley, Leeds; 8. BE. Sarratt, 576 Woodboro Rosi. 
Nottingham ;' Herbert Bains, 23 Frederick Street, 
South Shields; F. W. Lawrence, 15 Limekiln Strest, 
Dover ; Herbert Taylor, 41 Edward Street, Oldham: 
‘Alfred "E. Mears, 12 Guest Street, Bunhill Row, £c.: 
Eagar Hutchinon, King Edward « Road, Nuneaton 
Warwickshire; C. k. Brierley, 4 Grey Friars, Chester: 
J.C, E. White, Eastbank, Hereford ; Frank Woodhcow. 

Aristote Ch. 


Dixton Rosd, Monmouth ; 

‘Alexandria, Egypt; John B, Jordan, Milton, Oar 
New Zealand ; Robinson, Line Villa "Vere 
Road, Sutton, Surrey ; W. G. Walker, 2 Tankertos 
Villas, Douglas Road, Maidstone, Kent; Margare: 
Annie Tomkins, Holmwood, Caterham Valley. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (aH ages to 13 inclusive) 


Prize—105. 6d. 
LILLa SHADBOLT, Crafnant, Buckhurst Hill. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Leslie B. Deed, Merefield, Chelmsford ; Ernest R. Some 
One Elm, Godalmii Claude Alston, Tye Grea, 
Glemsford, Suffolk urice H. Potter, 7 Winder 
‘Terrace, Worthing ; Henry Graves, 5 Ashfield Terre, 

Harold's Cross Road, Du 


F. x Sanita Erskine House, Tatipeced: 
Reve, 21 Albion Street, Lewisham Road, Geert 
8.5. ; W. Gulliver, 105 Church Road, Islington. 

Osrit Heckrath, & Abbey Road, St John's ‘Wood 3 a. 


OVER-AGE SECTION, 
Prizes—10e. 64. each. 


Axprew F. BENNIE Heathside, Perry Ris, 
Hills. ; Enrrd WASkLL, Lytton, nece ap Ooted 


ed 
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THE MESS THAT JACK, MADE: 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


By Sxexton Kuprorp. 
CMlustrated by Aurnep PEARSE.) 


_ “Have they?” replied Jack 
in a hopeless sort of way that 
was very aggravating to the 
eager little newsbringer. ** Why 
couldn't he show more sur- 
prise?” thought Midgets, 

“Tt only wanted this,” thought 
Jack. ‘“ Now that Cummings is 
really in trouble I must confess 
my share in the work, even if 

Bob would not do it on his 
own acec-nt. They'll never 
understand, they'll never under- 
stand,’’ he groaned, loud enough 
for Midgeis to hear. 

“Oh, they'll understand all 
right, you bet,’ answered Mid- 
gets, a good deal surprised at 


CHAPTER IX.— DISTURBANCE IN NO. 4. 


Ww Jack had parted with his 
sister and had entered the 


College gate, he was amazed.at the 
excitement among the fellows, and 
was still more amazed when Mid- 
gets, detaching himself from one 
of the groups, ran up to explain 
matters. The fact is that the ex- 
citement was so high and the inte- 
rest so great, that though everybody 
knew Jack was in Coventry the 
little fellow could not ‘resist the 
temptation’ of telling an entirely 
fresh boy. 

“T say, Rushton, they've arrested 
Cummings for the burglary.” 


“* Bill was soon on the top of the little outhouse.""—Chap. X. 
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the way Jack was taking things; “ they 
know what they're about. The inspector 
has got him up in the study now.” 

As Jack moved off without another 
word, Midgets consoled himself for his 
failure in creating a sensation by saying 
loudly enough for the other to hear, had 
he been listening: * 

“Well, I’m sure! Serves me right, for 
going out of my way to_ oblige ao 
Coventry.” 5, 

Meanwhile Bill was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. There was positively some 
reason to suspect him this time, and 
therefore there was quite a good chanco 
that he might get locked up. To be sure, 
he had been again taken unawares, and 
had not had time to put on his cord; but 
hia files were all right. As he stood 
before the inspector he was busy con- 
sidering whether he should cut through 
the middle bar, or the bar at the left of 
the window—either would leave him 
quite enough room to squeeze through ; 
but he decided that it would be better to 
cut the middle one, as that would save 
him from having to squeeze against the 
rough stone at the side. 

So busy was he with his plans that he 
did not observe what the inspector was 
about. As a matter of fact, that intelli- 
gent officer was busy examining the 
contents of Bill's locker, which had been 
brought into the Doctor’s study. The 
box was indeed the cause of this new 
investigation—the box and the detective 
zeal of one of the maids. As soon as this 
maid knew that Bill had been suspected of 
having something to do with the burglary, 
she took it into her head that it would be 
a good idea to search his locker. What 
she expected to find there it is hard to 
guess, for nothing had been stolen. How 
she expected to get into the locker is still 
harder to guess--for anyone but an 
inquisitive maid. 

As things turned out, there was no need 
to tax housemaid ingenuity. The box 
stood, as we know, invitingly open. What 
she saw there rewarded the maid for all 
her trouble. The boys were in the fields 
as usual on Saturday afternoon, so she 
had plenty of time for her search. When 
she saw all that she wanted, instead of 
reporting to the Headmaster as she ought 
to have done, she asked leave for the 
afternoon, and hurried off to Street 
Edington. She did not want to lose any 
of the glory of having discovered the real 
culprit. Besides, she may have had 
friends at the police-station whom she 
was anxious to sce. 

However that may be, she returned in 
a sort of triumph in a gig, with Inspector 
Mngden by her side. Mugden at once 
informed the Doctor that fresh evidence 
had turned up against Cummings, and it 
would be necessary to examine the con- 
tents of that boy’s locker. 

Somewhat testily Dr. Rushton agreed 
that a search should be made, though he 
was disappointed to find that the matter 
had not died down as he had supposed. 
When the various contents of Bill’s 
locker bad been laid out on the study 
table, things looked black enough for the 
would-be prison-breaker. The cord, the 
rope-ladder, the handcuffs, were plain 
enough. Nobody had the least doubt as 
to their use. But there were several 
pieces of wire of various thicknesses, 
2 2 peculiar hook-like curve at the end. 
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“What are these for?’’ asked the 
inspector, holding them up suspiciously. 

“These are picklocks,” replied Bill, 
returning to a sudden knowledge of the 
present. 

The Doctor started. Mugden smiled. 

“ And what do you do with these pretty 
toys?” asked the latter cheerfully. He 
felt that he had not far to seek now for 
the burglar of the other evening, and was 
naturally in a rather good humour. 

_ ‘They're for opening doors, and escap- 
ing——" 

Bill was going to say “from prison,” 
but he remembered in time that if he 
mentioned this, he would put the prison 
people on their guard, so he changed his 
mind, and said : 

“They're for opening boxes and things 
when you've lost the keys.” 

“Oh, yes, when you've lost the keys,” 
repeated the inspector sarcastically. ‘Dr. 
Rushton,” he added, turning to the Head- 
master, “I’m afraid we must take 
charge of this young gentleman for the 
present.” 

The Doctor did not seem to hear the 
remark. He was examining curiously 
some of the bigger and thicker of the 
picklocks. Suddenly he turned to the 
inspector with the inquiry : 

“Could one of these open the door of 
the gallery?” 

“With the greatest ease, if it was 
properly used.” 

“Then it could also close the door?” 

“Perfectly.” 

It was quite evident what they both 
meant. Even Bill saw the drift of their 
remarks, and, eager as he was to be put in 
prison, he did not like to go in on false 
pretences like this. So he struck in: 

“T can use the little ones pretty well, 
but I’ve never had a chance to try the big 
ones. I broke the lock of my locker with 
one of the little ones.” 

“ Cummings,” said the Doctor seriously, 
“ean you give me your word of honour 
that you had nothing whatever to do with 
what happened in the study the other 
night—not even in fun?” 

This was hard on Bill. He saw his 
chance of imprisonment vanishing before 
him for the second time; yet he had to 
answer, however reluctantly : 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You know nothing about it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

The Doctor was quite satisfied; the 
inspector was not. Mugden recognised 
from the tone that there was something 
behind the boy's declaration of innocence. 

It lacked the indignant ring such de- 
clarations ought to have. 

The inspector wanted to take Bill back 
with him on suspicion, but Dr. Rushton 
ridiculed the notion of damaging a boy's 
reputation for life on an ill-founded sus- 
picion. 

“No boy of mine,” cried the Doctor, 
“shall ever approach a police-station on 
such trifling grounds.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mugden stiffly, 
“Tcan do nothing without a warrant, of 
course. But a few hours will put that all 
right.” 

Though he left the school without 
making an arrest, Mugden was more de- 
termined than ever to get at the bottom 
of this mysterious affair. He was sus- 
picious of Bill, and he did not like the 
high ground the Master had taken. 


Policemen of his calibre do not like even 
the appearance of being interfered with in 
their duty, and Mugden made up his 
mind to be even with the whole of Pmn 
Regis College, if skill and careful investi- 
gation could do it. 

Jack waited impatiently like the others 
to see what the result of Bill’s examina- 
tion would be. It was with a great sigh 
of relief that he saw the gig drive away 
with Mugden and without Bill. 

Soon bill himself appeared in the play- 
ground, and was immediately surrounded 
by crowds of admiring and curious 
friends. Jack would have given a good 
deal to hear what had happened, but he 
dared not approach the group, and it was 
only in the dormitory that he learnt how 
matters stood. 

After “lights out,” the fellows in No. 4 
gathered round Bill’s bed, and listened 
to his schemes of breaking prison if be 
should be fortunate enough to ge 
there! 

“But what about the bread and water, 
Bill? We never hear about that.” Of 
course, it was Doggy who spoke. 

“ Oh,” answered Bill hurriedly—what- 
ever he was in fiction, in real life he had 
a very fine taste in puddings, and did net 
at all like this aspect of prison life—* yon 
must put up with something if you wan: 
to go to prison.” 

“ Besides, you'll get fish every Friday,” 
sneered Doggy. 

“And wine on Sunday, if you're s 
favourite,” added Midgets. 

“Oh, I'll not be long there,” said Bill 
grandly. 

“Not you,” assented Doggy cheerilr. 
“By the bye, how many years was that 
clever Abbé in, Bill?” 

As Bill loftily pretended not to hear 
this awkward question, Midgets struck in 
with another mischievous complaint : 

“T don’t see why you want to get into 
prison ; you don’t make just such a spler- 
did show at history as it is, that you need 
want to write it on your shirt.” 

“ Who wrote history on whose shirt ?” 
asked Solomon dreamily. He felt sure 
he had heard something about this before, 
but thought it had to do with Ulysses. 

It was considered the correct thins 
always to laugh at Solomon's questions, 
so he was not surprised at the way t- 
fellows received his inquiry. be 
merely an ass, however, he asked anot)x: 
question : 

“What'll your mother think of ycur 
name in the newspapers for burglar. 
Bill?” 

Now there is an unwritten law ame: 
schoolboys that no reference be made i 
one’s mother when there are more th: 
you and another fellow present. Afoth:7 
is a word that must never be uttered in 
the presence of three schoolboys—unless. 
of course, in the case of open warfar-. 
when it is regarded cs a legitimat 
missile. 

Being only Solomon, however, ther 
was no use fighting about it. But noze 
of the fellows liked it—particularly Bi 
Why couldn't the beggars think of t 
pleasant side of the question—the prise0 
and the escaping—instead of raking up «! 
the gloomy police-court side of the bus 
ness. It was only now that Bill bes 
to lay stress on the court—and the ne®: 
papers. 

in spite of the omfhous silence that hs. 


” 


foilowed his mater question, Solomon 
again put his foot in it by asking: 

“Did you really do it, Bill?” 

This was more than Cummings could 
stand, even from Solomon. What took 
place during the next three minutes 
caused a coolness between Solomon and 
his hero for at least twenty-four hours. 

After that everybody felt that the less 
said the better, and it was not long before 
steady breathing was followed by inter- 
mittent snores all over the room. 

Jack was not responsible for any of the 
snores. He lay a prey to the keenest 
remorse. Through fis error an innocent 
boy was going to bring disgrace on a fond 
mother. Not having a mother of his 
own, Jack did not place too low an 
estimate upon a mother’s love, and his 
heart was torn by the thought of what 
Mrs. Cummings must suffer if she saw 
Bill's name under the police news in the 
local papers. The struggle did not last 
long. He made up his mind that he must 
take Bill into his confidence. He slipped 
into his trousers and crept over towards 
Bill's bed. 

But he had not bargained for the diffi- 
culty of arousing Bill quietly. He 
thought a good way would be to place 
his hand over the sleeping boy’s mouth, 
and thus waken him up. This method 
had the farther advantage of preventing 
any outcry if the awakening should be 
too much for Bill's nerves. 

The plan didn’t work. No sooner did 
Tack’s hand touch Bill’s face, than a yell 
like a Red Indian war whoop aroused the 
whole dormitory. The fact is that Bill 
was wide awake thinking of that unfor- 
tunate remark of Solomon’s. 

In a twinkling Jack was between his 
sheets again, trousers and all, and Little- 
ton was busy with a match and the stump 
of a candle. 

When the introductory sputtering was 
over, the light showed up nine night- 
gowned boys sitting up in bed gazing in all 
directions. Littleton was already on the 
tloor demanding what was the matter. 

“Somebody tried to throttle me in the 
dark,” pleaded Bill, puffing and panting, 
and feeling all over his throat carefully 
with his finger and thumb, and appearing 
a good deal surprised to find his throat 
there at all. He must have been less 
careful in his fingering at first, for when 
his throat was aftcrwards examined it was 
found to show distinct finger-marks, 
which we know Jack did not put there. 

Suspicion naturally turned to Jack, who 
had had sense enough to sit up in bed 
along with the others. Knowing that he 
had done nothing wrong this time, Jack 
boldly returned tho stare of the nine pairs 
of eyes, till he saw Littleton’s gaze wan- 
der from the bed to the chair over which 
Jack’s clothes were usually thrown. 
‘There were pegs, of course, at the top of 
the bed, but what schoolboy ever uses pegs? 

One glance was enough for Littleton; 
he sprang over to Jack’s bed, and threw 
off the bedclothes. 

It was at this dramatic moment that 
Mr. Harrington appeared at the door in 
Jais dressing-gown. Bill's yell had been 
enough to waken the dead, to say nothing 
of a light sleeper like Harrington. 

Not a word was spoken for a few mo- 
yments. Theone thing that was plain was 
tlyat Jack was the culprit, whatever the 
o tfence had been. 
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When the investigation began, Little- 
ton told his story, and Bill told his. When 
Jack was asked for his version, his only 
reply was that he wanted to have a word 
or two in private with Cummings, and 
that Cummings had got a fright, and had 
yelled out. 

“You didn't catch him by the throat?” 
asked Harrington, willing to believe the 
best of Jack. 

“No, sir. I only put my hand over his 
mouth to keep him from crying out if ha 
awoke suddenly.” 

“TI wasn’t asleep,” protested Bill. 

“And look at the marks, sir,’ added 
Midgets, who had slyly examined Bill's 
throat. 

“Rushton, I must ask you to meet me 
immediately after prayers to-morrow, in 
the Doctor's study. Now all you others 
off to bed again, and don’t let me hear 
another sound to-night.” 

Mr. Harrington moved towards the door, 
but suddenly turned again and added : 

“You, Littleton, three hundred lines for 
using a candle in the dormitory.” 

The master had reached the door before 
Bill had time to protest— 

“ But it isn’t safe to sleep in the same 
room with him, sir. I can’t sleep, sir.” 

The looks of the others showed that they 
shared Bill's feelings in part at least. Mr. 
Harrington stood for a moment irresolute, 
then: 

“You come with me, Rushton. You 
can sleep in the spare bed at the end of 
the corridor.” 

Very shamefacedly Jack picked up the 
rest of his garments, and followed Mr. 
Harrington to the little four-bed dormitory 
at the end of the corridor. There were no 
sheets, but otherwise the beds were all 
right, the room in fact being used as & 
sort of reserve room for boys who 
happened to ks a little ill, but not with 
anything infectious 

Next morning Jack was awake very 
early, and kept a careful watch at the 
door of the spare room, trying if possible 
to get a hold of Bill. No one who has not 
tried it has any idea of the difficulty of 
getting a schoolboy for a moment alone in 
the morning. 

Prayers over, that terrible interview 
had to be gone through. Sinco Jack did 
not deny that he had touched Lill, there 
was no need of evidence. Only Mr. 
Harrington and the two boys were present 
in the study. This time Dr. Rushton 
refused to flog. He appeared to be ten 
years older than on tho previous Sunday. 
Jack’s heart was torn. It was all his 
fault, yet he could not help himself. 

There was nothing more to be done that 
day. The Master would consider tho 
whole case. The boys could go just now. 

When the two boys had left the study, 
and were making their way along the 
corridor, Jack took Bill firmly by the 
arm and whispered : 

“Come in here; I must see you for a 
moment.” 

Here was a little store-room in which 
class-books were kept. As soon as Jack 
had closed the door from the in ide, and 
they were alone in the store, thee came 
a look of almost terror on Jill's face. 

“Look here, Bill—Coventry or no 
Coventry, we've got to talh this thing out ” 

“TI said as little as I could avont my 
throat,” began Bill enologetienlly, but 
Jack interrupted him scornfuily: 
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“T’ve novning to do with your throat. 
I didn’t touch it. You know that quite 
well. If you choose to squeeze your 
throat to get up a story, that’s your look- 
out. It’s about that other thing—your 
lantern.” 

“Oh!” wasall Billsaid; but nobody will 
ever know how relieved he was that it 
was no worse. 

“TI took your lantern that night, and 
used it in my father's study.” 

“You!” exclaimed Bill. 

“Yes, And I'm not going to stand by, 
and see you put in prison for what I’ve 
done. If they really intend to take you 
off, I shall confess everything.” 

If Jack expected thanks for doing a 
magnanimous thing he was disappointed. 
For a minute or two Bill said nothing at 
all, then he began, very hesitatingly : 

“T wouldn't, if I were you, you know— 
at any rate, you know, you could do it if 
there was going to be a case in the papers. 

but—I say—you might—I say, Jack,. 
you might not confess, and let them— you 
know I want to get into prison—will you. 
now ?” 

Jack did not specially want to confess. 
It would only hurt his father still more, 
and something might turn up. He 
allowed himself to be persuaded to say 
nothing till the case was going to be put. 
into the newspapers. This would be in. 
time enough to save Bill's mother's feel- 
ings, and yet would give him time to 
know what prison really was, and whether 
he could get out of it by means of his . 
files. 

“ Resides,” concluded Bill, “this will 
make me quite happy in prison. If I 
can't get out with my files, all I've got to 
do is to say it was you, and out I come ; 
and they can’t put you in, for it was your 
own house.” 

Jack did not point out that this was a 
somewhat one-sided arrangement. To . 
tell the truth, he was glad of the respite. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
A STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Caprain Cuartes Youna, 


Author of “Tales bya Red Jacket,” “ The L:st of the Vikings,” ete 


FTER heaping more logs on the fire, and 
taking a look round the little camp, 
Hayward sat himself down beside Rover to 
while away the tedious night hours in 
whispered conversation with his dumb 
friend. He felt rather pleased than other- 
wise that his companion could not talk to 
him in his turn, for his heart was full of 
varied emotions, and he would not have 
cared to disburden himself of them even to 
his most intimate acquaintance. He ex- 
perienced a sensation of comfort in mur- 
muring low phrases and questions to the 
drowsy dog, which the latter barely gave 
signs of hearing, and only answered by 
mutely licking the hand of his interrogator, 
opening a sleepy eye now and again as he 
did so. 

By now the forest noises had sunk to rest, 
and all nature seemed asleep in the dreamy 
hours which fill the interval between night 
and morning. Only the pine-trees creaked 
softly at times as the pulsing wind throbbed 
through their branches and they swayed to 
the hypnotic influence. The fire burnt with 
a steady glow, save when an occasional 
resinous pine-knot caught alight and flared 
out into a sudden spurt of flame. Even the 
breathing of the two sleepers was discernible, 
so still, so calm, was the silence of the 
‘night. Oncea dull, thunderous roar, mel- 
lowed by distance, came to the ears of the 
thoughtful sentinel, and startled him for a 
moment from his meditative self-com- 
muning ; but he almost immediately identi- 
fied it with the fall of a far-off avalanche 
sweeping down from the snow-clad peaks of 
the mighty mountain with irresistible force, 
to overwhelm, perhaps, some peaceful valley. 
Hour after hour he sat pensively at his 
solitary post, until his brain became wearied 
with conjecture, his eyes heavy with slumber, 
and his head drooped languidly upon his 
breast. 

What was that? 

He awoke with a stare. The fire had sunk 
low, and a chilly mist was creeping 
clammily around. His first glance was 
towards the dog. The animal had opened 
his eyes, and was evidently aware of some- 
thing—-but what? Cautiously Hayward 
laid his hand upon the shaggy coat of his 
four-footed comrade, now wet with the dew 
and night fog, and the animal recognised the 
contact with a low growl. Without moving, 
the now thoroughly awakened watcher peered 
warily around him, but could see nothing ; 
and yet he knew that something was in his 
immediate vicinity, for not only was the dog 
aware of it, but he also experienced that 
strange sensation we heve all felt in our 
lives—that we are not alone ; that something 
or somebody is near us, though invisible at the 
time. 

Just then a faint whiff of air dispersed 
the fog for a few moments, and, a little 
stick flaring up in the fire, he perceived two 
fiery eyes glaring at him from the darkness 
of the bushes immediately in his front and 
not ten paces distant. Not knowing who 
his nocturnal visitor might be, he was chary 
of using his revolver, for the thought struck 
him that it might be the unfortunate object 
of their search who, having discovered the 
“amp, had crawled up to it to reconnoitre 
‘he unknown intruders. He took a resolution, 
und spoke in subdued but earnest accents : 

« Father! is it you? Speak tome: I am 
your son Frank.” 
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But no answer came from the bushes, and 
the light in the eyes gleamed steadily. 
Again he spoke: 

“Father! remember my mother—your 
dearly loved wife.” 

Still there was no answer; but the eyes 
disappeared, and a slight crackling of the 
bushes alone denoted that the visitor, who- 
ever he or it might be, was cauticusly beat- 
ing a retreat. Satisfied that he had not 
alarmed it by any hasty action or motion, 
and hoping that, should it really be his 
father, his words had penetrated, if ever so 
slightly, the worn and despairing heart of 
the castaway, Frank sat perfectly still, a 
whirl of contending thoughts and impres- 
sions seething in his troubled brain. 

He glanced ut his watch: it was time to 
arouse Gopaul. Quietly he did so, and then, 
without acquainting him of what he had 
seen, and knowing that it was quite super- 
fluous to enjoin the old shikurri to keep a 
good look-out, he rolled himself in his 
blanket, and fell asleep beside his friend 
Barker. When he next awoke it was broad 
daylight, the early sun was sucking up the 
clinging wreaths of mist that lingered 
around, and old Gopaul was busily engaged in 
boiling the kettle over a brisk fire. 

Over their breakfast Frank related his ad- 
venture of the previous night, and his reasons 
for acting as he had done; and even the 
usually fault-finding hunter nodded approba- 
tion of his motives. 

“To-day,” said he, “ we ought to be able 
to follow up the trail if your honours are not 
too fatigued, and if what the Sahib saw was 
the ‘ wild man.’” 

Naturally both scouted the notion of being 
wearied ; and Gopaul, inquiring the locality of 
the exact spot where Frank had seen the 
glaring eyes, walked across to the bushes and 
examined them. 

“A man has been there,” he said quietly, 
as he returned and seated himself; ‘and he 
was accompanied by one leopard. The 
‘pugs’ of the latter are distinctly visible on 
the damp earth; and the twigs have been 
pushed aside, and in one or two instances 
broken at a height where an animal would 
not have disturbed them: this was done by 
man.” 

The faces of the two young men lit up at 
this information. 

“I think,” remarked Barker, “the mere 
fact of his coming to inspect us shows that 
he has noticed that we are white men and 
not natives. And his retiring so cautiously, 
and not attacking us, as has been his wont 
at other times, proves that he is satisfied 
that we are not enemies. Perhaps, too, your 
appeal to him may have stirred some old 
memories in his heart, Frank. Who can 
tell?” 

“God grant it!’ said Hayward reverently. 
“Perhaps the mention of his ‘wife’ may 
have had some effect. When shall we set out 
again?” 

“Very shortly. There is no absolute need 
for hurry: the day is yet young, and we must 
get our things together. More haste, less 
speed, old fellow, remember, even in such 
trying cireumstances as these.” 

In another hour, after having shoulderel 
their traps, and carefully extinguished the 
fire, Rover was laid on the trail, and the party 
started on their search anew. 

Their wanderings this day while following 
up the tracks of the fugitive were of a most 


erratic nature, indicating, evidently, that his 
state of mind was very unsettled, and that he 
had roamed hither and thither at random, 
with no fixed intent or locality in view. 
They clambered over rocks, descended valleys, 
penetrated wild ravines, and forced their way 
through dense thicket and jungle, sometimes 
in one direction, sometimes in another, but to 
no purpose: those for whom they were seek- 
ing gave no sign of their existence, and it was 
late in the afternoon when they were again 
obliged to halt and confess themselves at a 
loss. 

“ Perhaps he has been watching us all the 
time,” suggested Barker, ‘‘ and may pay us a 
visit again to-night.” 

“May be so,” responded Hayward, ‘“ but 
this is heart-breaking work, physically and 
mentally.” 

The sun was now sinking, and wreaths of 
mist and cloud were gathering around the 
peaks overhead. Suddenly the Englishmen 
were startled by a terrified exclamation from 
Gopaul. 

“What is it?’ exclaimed both simul- 
taneously. 

“ There—look there!” answered the shi- 
karri, pointing with trembling finger towards 
the towering summit of the mountain. They 
gazed, awestruck, in the direction indicated ; 
far, far above the little plateau on which they 
were then resting, standing out on the verge 
of a bectling crag which overhung an awful 
abyss, appeared a gigantic figure, gesticulating 
wildly with its arms, and by its side slunk 
and cowered two equally monstrous animals, 
all being of abnormal size and stature. 

“Jt is-he!” said Barker to Frank tenderly, 
after a moment’s pause. “It is merely an 
optical illusion—a sort of phantasmic mirage 
—such as one sees in the Hartz Mountains 
in Germany. A kind of ‘Spectre of the 
Brocken,’ as it is termed.” 

“ Of course ! Now you mention it, I remem- 
ber,” rejoined Frank. “ But we can’t get up 
there now, at this hour?” 

“No; it would be far too dangerous with 
night coming on. We must just camp here, 
and hope for better success to-morrow.” 

Thus speaking, Barker flung down his load 
and explained the cause of the apparition to 
the sceptical Gopaul, who, however, was very 
diflicult to persuade, and persisted in believ- 
ing that the plfantoms were really spirits of 
the dead, and rejected all natural solutions 
of the spectacle; and, as neither of the two 
could frame an elucidaticn which should be 
satisfactory to his perturbed mind, they were 
fain to leave him to hold his own opinion. 

Round the camp-fire that evening all 
three debated seriously in earnest tones what 
course to pursue the following day. - As 
Gopaul pointed out, they were a good day’s 
journey from the village which they had 
selected ag their base of operations, their 
wanderings during the past two days having 
led them hither and thither by many 
intricate turnings and doublings over a con- 
siderable amount of ground, without taking 
them to any great distance from their start- 
ing point. ‘Therefore, their provisions 
showing signs of giving out, they would, 
if unsuccessful on the morrow, be obligéd 
to return for a fresh supply. This, he 
averred, he had all along anticipated, as it 
was not likely, in his opinion, that the “ wild 
man” would overcome his prejudices of so 
many years’ standing in so short a space of 
time as two or three days: they must trust 
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to time and patience to enable them to 
attain their object. 

Then Barker took up his parable, and said 
he fully believed that, not merely the sight of 
white faces, but also the words which Hay- 
ward had addressed to their midnight visitor, 
must have touched some chord of memory, 
else why had he evinced such curiosity as 
to steal cautiously to the neighbourhood of 
their camp by night and inspect them? In 
his opinion this argucd favourably for their 
purpose; and he therefote voted, in the 
event of their not meeting with any striking or 
unexpected success on the following day, that 
they should return to the village, and, after 
a couple of days’ rest, sally out again in 
hopes of better fortune: in short, his opinion 
coincided with that of Gopaul. 

Thus outnumbered, and in his heart ac- 
quiescing in the plans proposed by his two 
comrades, neither of whom could be said to 
be lukewarm in the cause, Hayward gave in, 
and assented to the proposition. Personally, 
he clung tenaciously to the impression that 
the man they were hunting for was his 
father; that he had recognised the English 
words in which Frank had addressed him; 
and that he would, in all likelihood, visit 
them again that night; in which case he 
determined to be as circumspect as possible, 
but to make, nevertheless, a powerful appeal 
to his self-exiled parent. He proposed that 
the watches that night should be apportioned 
as before, and the others, penetrating his 
motives, willingly agreed. His hopes were, 
however, doomed to be blighted. Neithersight 
nor sound was there of their former noc- 
turnal visitor ; and, as by the morning there 
was no trail to take up, it was decided to 
return without delay to the village. 

“T tell you what, Frank,” said Darker 
after a long silence, as they were tramping 
steadily on towards their destination—* I 
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really believe your father has got a glimmer- 
ing of the truth, and has retired to some 
cave or other habitation of his to think it 
out.”” 

The idea struck Frank as a likely one. 
Gopaul chimed in: ‘“ Why, Sahib, he has 
consorted so long with wild animals that he 
has got a touch of their nature himself. I 
know that when I am at a loss when follow- 
ing up a trail, I always put myself in the 
anima!’s place, and think what I should do 
were I he. Now, your father is doing the 
same kind of thing. He is trying to realise 
that he isa man and not an animal, and is 
thinking what he should do. Best leave 
him quiet to puzzle it out. Who knows but 
that his brain may become clear, and he 
may actually come to look for you?” 

Thus chatting and speculating they 
pushed on, and, towards evening, arrived at 
the village, where they were met by the 
headman, who, of course, was most anxious 
to hear what had befallen them. While 
seated round the fire in front of their hut, 
they related their adventures in detail, and, 
as Gopaul had anticipated, the old native took 
the samo view of matters as he had. 
“Patience, Sahibs,’ he said. ‘You are 
engaged in a good and dutiful task, and God 
will bless your endeavours. Isuall not be 
surprised if, the next time you go out, the 
Sahib will come to meet you himself. Or 
you may find your way to his abode.” 

“ Patience, and all will yet be well.” 

“It’s all very well to say ‘Patience!’” 
muttered Frank to Barker ; “but it’s a very 
different thing to act upon the advice. It 
isn't his father we're looking for, or he'd be 
a trifle more anxious, I suspect.” 

“It’s hard, I know, old man,” returned his 
friend tenderly; “ but we must just bear it. 
We have the consolation of knowing that we 
are doing our best, and mortal-man can do 


ro,more. Matters may go slow—that's to 
expected; but I think they are progre 
surely.” 

« T suppose so,” groaned Frank dismal 
“but it’s very wearying work for all tha 

“Don’t you think,’’ queried Barker, * th 
the cessation of those hideous and unnat 
sounds for the past two nights is a gosi 
sign? I do.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, for one, that it was a purely anim: 
outpouring of a heated and disturbed b 
I consider that the cessation of it is an 
cation that the mind is tending to reg: 
healthier tone.” 

“Yes—I shouldn't wonder if you wex 
right.” 

“Then, again, I should think it mea: 
your father has renounced his wild and 
less wanderings accompanied by these o 
cries, which were probably also intenied :> 
frighten any intruders, and has taken w 
cautious reconnoitring of the strangers whi 
spoke to him in a language which he pr 
ably remembers dimly, and who utt-ei 
words, long disused, but not quite forg: 
and which vaguely stir the springs of 
memory, not unpleasantly, but the contrar. 
What do you think?” 

“Perbaps so—perhaps so,” it 
wearily and in low tones. ‘God grant y~. 
may be right in your surmises.”” Then, aft-: 
a pause: “I’m going to turn in, old f 
I don’t feel up to any more talking on te 
subject. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night!” replied his sympatt 
friend ; and, as Frank retired to his slumi 
Barker pulled out his pipe, and sat talk! 
for another half-hour with the two nati 
when he likewise followed his comrai:: 
example, and slept. 

Thet night they were not disturbed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


By Haroip AVERY, 


Author of “ The School's Honour," “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXII.—"' WHEN SHALL WE THRKE MEET AGAIN?” 


‘gE Wraxby match was played and won. 
Alingford and his men journeyed to the 
neighbouring town, so gaining the additional 
credit of a victory on their opponents’ ground, 
and thus, for the first time for many years, 
Ronleigh lowered the flag of their ancient 
rivals both at cricket and football. 

“Hurrah!” cried “ Rats,” who was in a 
great state of excitement when the news 
arrived; ‘they won’t ask us again if we'd 
like to play a master ; the cheeky beggars!” 

The same afternoon on which Ronleigh so 
distinguished herself saw also the melancholy 
ending of the school life of two of her number. 
Thurston and Fletcher 1. went home to return 
no more; practically expelled, though the 
Doctor, in this instance, did not make a public 
example of their departure. 

Another thing happened on this memorable 
day which caused quite a sensation, especially 
among the members of the Upper and Lower 
divisions of the Fourth Form. 

“T say, have you heard the latest?’ cried 
Maxton, bursting into the reading room just 
befcre prep., regardless alike of the presence 
of Lucas, and the rule relating to silence. 

“ What sbout?” asked several voices. 

“ Why, about Noaks!” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, he’s run away!” 

Magazines and papers fell from the hands 
which held them, and the usual quiet of the 
zoom was broken by a buzz of astonishment. 


“ Run away! Go on; you don’t mean it?” 

“I do, though; he’s skedaddled right 
enough, and they can’t find him anywhere.’” 

The report was only too true. Afraid to 
face his schoolfellows, and having already 
received several intimations, from fellows pass- 
ing the housekeeper’s. parlour, that a jolly 
good licking awaited him when he left his 
present place of refuge, Noaks had watched 
his opportunity, and, when the boys were 
at tea, had slipped out, and, as Maxton put it, 
“run away.” 

No one mourned his loss; even Mouler 
would not own to having been his friend ; and 
everybody who expressed any opinion on the 
subject spoke of his departure as being 
decidedly a good riddance. 

The Triple Alliance, however, had cause to 
feel uneasy when they heard of this latest 
escapade of their ancient enemy. 

“ He’s got my knife with him,” said Mug- 
ford; ‘he may go any day and try for that 
reward.” 

For the time being, however, no communi- 
cation was received from the police-station at 
‘Todderton, and neither of the three friends 
was caused, like Eugene Aram, to leave the 
school with gyves upon his wrists. What- 
ever evil intentions Noaks might have 
cherished towards them were destined to 
be checkmated by a fortunate circumstance 
the possibility of which neither side had yet 
foreseen. 


The last day of the term arrived in ic? 
course, bringing with it that jolly time whe: 
everybody is excited, happy, and govi 
tempered : when the morning’s work is a met: 
matter of form, and boys slap their bo» 
together at the sound of the bell, with 
joyful conviction that the whole length ¢ 
the Christmas holidays lies between them ari 
“next lesson." 

Directly after dinner everyone commerce: i 
“packing up,” which term might have 
supposed to include every form of skylarki: 
which the heart of the small boy could dev:~. 
from racing round the quad., arrayed in 
of Bibbs's nightshirts, to playing footbsi 
the Gym., North versus South, with we 
remains of an old mortar-board. 

It was at this period of the day that the 
Triple Alliance proceeded to carry out c p- 
ject which had, for some little time, occcpi-: 
the minds of at leas: two of their num. 
The idea was that the little fraternity she 
celebrate their approaching separation. 3° 
the consequent breaking up of thes 
association, with a sort of funeral feast. t=: 
cost of which Jack and Diggory in: 
should be borne by the two sarvinir: 
members. Only one outsider was invited :. 
attend, viz. ‘ Rats,"" whose cheery pres:e: 
it was thought would tend to liven up 
proceedings, and chase away the gio} 
clouds of regret which would naturally bac: 
over the near prospect of parting. 


The box-room (where such functivns 
asually took place) being at this time ina 
state of indescribable uproar, it was decided 
that the banquet should be served in one of 
the remote class-rooms. 

“None of the fellows ‘Il come near it,” said 
Jack Vance; “and if old Watford should be 
Knocking round, and catch us there, he won’t 
do anything to-day; we shall have to clear 
out, that’s all.” 

Accordingly, about a quarter to four, the 
three friends, with their solitary guest, 
assembled at the trysting-place. Jack Vance 
carried two big paper bags, Diggory a biscuit- 
box and a small tin kettle, while the other 
«wo were provided with four clean jam-pots, 
it having been announced that there was 
“‘ going to be some cocoa.” 

For the preparation of this luxury Diggory 
mounted ao form and lit one of the gas jets, 

over which he and Jack Vance took it in 
turns to hold the kettle, until the water boiled. 
Sugar, cocoa, and condensed milk were 
produced from the biscuit tin, and the jam- 
pots having been filled with the steaming 
beverage, the company scatsd themselves 
tound the stove, in which there still 
smouldered some remains of the morning’s 
tire, and prepared to enjoy themselves. 

From the first, however, the proceedings 
Yell as flat as ditch-water. Even the gallant 
efforts of “ Rats” to liven up the party were 
of no avail; and for some time everybody 
munched away in silence; Jack Vance 
occasionally pausing to remark, “ Here, pass 
over that nose-bag, and help yourselves.’ 

The class-room itself, which belonged to 
the Third Form, was suggestive of that glad 
season known as breaking-up. The ink-pots 
had all been collected, and stood together in 

a tray on the master’s table ; fragments of 
xam. papers filled the paper basket, and 
were littered here and there about fhe floor, 
«vhile some promising Latin scholar had 
«crawled across the blackboard the well 
known words, Dulce Domum. These inspirit- 
cng signs of a “ good time coming” were, 
however, lost on the Triple Alliance. Their 
present surroundings only served to remind 
tl:em of the old days of the ‘“ Happy Family,” 
«vhen they had first come to Ronleigh, never 
expecting but.to have completed the period of 
their school lives in each other's company. 

“* Well,” said Jack Vance, suddenly broach- 
ing the subject which was uppermost in each 
of their minds, “we've had jolly times 
together. D’you remember when we made 
the Alliance, the day you first came to the 
Lirches, Diggory?” 

** Yes,’ answered Diggory; ‘it was just 
after we'd been frightened by the ghost. 
\’you remember the Main-Top and the 
#Iouse of Lords and the Philistines? I wonder 
what’s become of them all?” 

One reminiscence suggested another, and, 
after exhausting their recollections of the 
Birches, they revived their varied experiences 
at Ronleigh. Only one adventure was by 
mutual consent not alluded to : their clandes- 
sine visit to the “ Hermitage,” coupled with 
Noaks’s threat, hung like the sword suspended 
oy 1 hair above the head of Damoclés at the 
‘east. 

At length, when the paper bags had been 
vell-nigh emptied, Jack Vance intimated his 
ntention of making a speech, which an- 


;oumncement was received with considerable - 


._pplause. 

«* Don't finish up your cocoa,” he began, 
' because before we dissolve the Alliance I’m 
-oing to propose a toast. We've been friends 
. long time ; and both here and at the Birches, 
s Diggory says, the Triple Alliance has done 
;onders and covered itself with glory. 
Cheers.) We said when we started that we'd 
lwazys stand by each other, whatever hap- 
ened, and so we have, and so we would again 
: wwe were going to be together any longer. 
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(Hear, hear!) I wish ‘Rats’ could have 
joined us, but then I suppose it wouldn’t have 
been the Triple Alliance. However, now it’s 
finished with, but before we break it up, I’m 
going to call upon you to drink the health of 
Mr. Mugford ; may he have long life and 
happiness, and a jolly fine house, witha 
model railway, and a lake for boating in the 
grounds, and ask us all to come and stay 
with him whenever we fecl inclined.” 

This sentiment was received with shouts of 
applause, and in honouring it the jam-pots 
were drained to their muddy dregs. 

No one expected that Mugford would reply, 
for he was decidedly a man of few words, 
but on this occasion he rose above his usual 
self; and, sitting with his hands in his trouser 
pockets, his feet on the fender of the stove, 
and his chim’ sunk forward on his breast, 
delivered himself as follows. The room was 
already growing dark with the early winter 
twilfght, which perhaps rendered it more 
easy for him to undertake the task of respond- 
ing to the toast. 

“ You've always been very kind to me,” he 
began, speaking rather quickly. 

“No, we haven’t,” interrupted Jack Vance. 

“Yes, you have. Just shut up ; I’m going to 
say what I like. You made friends with me 
because I happened to be in the same room 
at the Birches, but you always stuck to me, 
and helped me along a lot when we came 
here first. I know I’m stupid, and sometimes 
I feel ’m a coward, but I enjoyed being with 
you, and shall always remember the times 
we've had together —yes, I swear I shall— 
always. And now I’ve got a drop of cocoa 
left, sq I’m going to propose a toast. You 
must take ‘Rats’ in my place; I hope you’ll 
have heaps of larks, and you must write 
me ao letter sometimes and tell me what 
you’re doing. Here goes—the new Triple 
Alliance!" 

It was customary to laugh at whatever 
Mugford said, but on this occasion not even 
a smile greeted the conclusion of his remarks. 

Only Diggory spoke. ‘ No, we shan’t have 
another Triple Alliance. Now it’s going to 
end.” 

He turned, and, taking something out of the 
biscuit tin, said solemnly, “I, Diggory Tre- 
vanock, do hereby declare that the association 
known as the Triple Alliance is now dis- 

“solved: in token of which I break this bit of 
a flat ruler, used by us as a sugar spoon, into 
three parts ; dhe of which I present to each of 
the members as a keepsake, to remind them 
ofall our great deeds and many adventures.” 

Each boy pocketed his fragment of wood in 
silence. Jack Vance tried to crack a joke, 
but it was a miserable failure. 

“ There was something I wanted to say,” 
began “Rats” thoughtfully. “I shall re- 
member it in a minute—oh, bother!" 

“What's up ?”” 

“Why, I know what it was: Mugford’s 
talking about writing to him reminded me of 
it. I’m awfully sorry, but there were some 
letters came for you chaps this morning ; I 
took them off the table meaning to give them 
to you, but I quite forgot, and left them in my 
desk.” 

“ Well, you’re a nice one!” cried Diggory; 
“ suppose you go and fetch ’em now!” 

“ Rats’ scrambled to his feet and hurried 
out of the room. A 

Jack Vance pulled out his watch and held 
it down so that the glimmer of the red light 
from between the bars of the stove fell upon 
its face. 

“ My word!” he exclaimed ; “ it’s time we 
thought about packing.” 

“Wait a jiff for those letters,” answered 
Diggory. 

A moment later “ Rats’ came scampering 
down the passage. “Here they are,” he 
cried ; “I'm very sorry I forgot ’em—a letter 
for Mugford, and a paper for Vance.” 
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Diggory re-lighted the gas jet which he had 
turned out aftet boiling the kettle, and pro- 
ceeded, with the assistance of “ Rats,” to 
gather up the remains of the feast. They 
had hardly, however, got further than empty- 
ing the tin kettle down the ventilator, before 
their attention was attracted by a joyful 
exclamation from Jack Vance. 

“ What d’you think’s happened ? ” he cried, 
brandishing the open newspaper. “Why, 
they’ve caught the thieves who stole old 
Fosberry’s coins!” 

“Not really!” 

“They have, though! It was the old 
woman who looks after the house, and her 
husband ; they're to be tried at the next 
assizes. They did it right enough; some of 
the coins were found in their possession 
and——Hallo! what's the matter with 
you?” 

The latter remark was addressed to Mug- 
ford, who suddenly jumped on a form, began 
to dance, fell off into the coal-box, scrambled 
tp his feet, and capered wildly round the 
Toom. 

“ He's gone mad!” cried Diggory ; “catch 
him, and sit on his head!” 

“No, I haven't !”’ exclaimed Mugford, com- 
ing to a standstill ; ‘‘ but what d’you think’s 
happened? Guess!” 

“ Not that you’re going to stay on here!” 

“Yes! My uncle says he’ll pay for me, 
and I’mto come back again after Christmas!” 

“Well, I’m sure!” gasped Jack Vance; 
“and we’ve just dissolved the Alliance! We 
must make it again.” 

“No, youshan’t!" shouted “ Rats’; “ Dig- 
gory said you wouldn’t. I’m coming in, as 
Mugford suggested, so it'll have to be a quad- 
ruple one next time.” 

“ Well, so it shall be,” cried Jack Vance, 
embracing Mugford with the hugging power 
of a juvenile bear; “next term we'll start 
afresh.” 

Diggory and “ Rats” promptly fell into each 
other’s arms, and all four, coming into violent’ 
collision, tumbled down amidst the débris of 
the overturned coal-box ; and after rolling over 
one another like a lot of young dogs, scrambled 
to their feet, turned out the gas, and rushed 
away to complete their packing. 

So, as the door slams behind them, they 
vanish from our sight: for though the renewal 
of their friendship tempts us to follow them 
further in their school life, we are reminded 
that our story has been told. Here ended 
the existence of the Triple Alliance, and here 
therefore should the history of its trials and 
triumphs be likewise brought to a conclusion. 
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A favorite spot. 


here's a lands-cape im mp mivd 
PAhick holds great charms for me: 

Ariver roughed oth summer wind 
Ripples toward the sea. 

hear the mill-damis sullen roar 
The silent reach survep 

TAhere oft Ibe dept the restful oar 

Gn Augusts sultrp dap - 


And near the toooded banks J knots if 
) BE one especial bree ; 
Wherein x magpie long age 

Ghattered aloud xb me. 
Ah! there the woodland minstrels sing, 
ey,” | The laughing shadows plap 
PA Bet jubilations loudly ximg - 

: Bim going there today! 
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isnrars had opened out his shoulders in 
real good style, and had sent the first ball 
flying to the boundary. ‘ Bravo, Ferrars ! 
Go it, Ferrars!”’ we shouted. And then we 
settled down on the grass with high hope in 
our hearts. If Ferrars was in good form 
there was no knowing but that—Ah! a tricky 
ball, sir, but Ferrars was your match! He 
played a straight bat, did good old Ferrars! 
‘The second over came to an end with five 
runs on the board. We were now divided 


“MOONY GRAHAM.” 
By Harry Davies. 


PART IT. 


between hope and fear. If Conyers would 
only shape more steadily! We looked round 
the field. A number of our youngsters— 
sixty or seventy perhaps—had walked all the 
way from Wakeham, and were hurrying in. 
There were at least a hundred of the Atherton 
boys round the sward. The sun was shining 
brightly. It was altogether a pretty sight, 
but we were too excited to take much notice 
of anything besides the cricket. 


Conyers was shaping a bit better. He was 


MEAT TITUI 


(ex) 


playing the balls back with more confidence. 
One risky run was stolen, and Ferrars got the 
bowling. Then a cry of dismay went up, and 
our hearts sank to zero, while the Atherton 
boys threw their caps into the air. Ferrars 
had cut the ball into the slips, and one long 
lanky fellow, springing for it, just managed 
to bring off the catch. Ferrars out! It was 
too cruel! We could hardly contain our 
chagrin and vexation. One wicket down, and 
only six runs registered! But worse was to 
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follow. Conyers got his leg before when he 
had only made four. Colquhoun was beaten 
by that tricky Glossop when his score stood 
at five. Three of our best wickets were down 
for fifteen ! The Atherton boys were exultant, 
and our fellows were biting their finger-nails 
with disappointment. 

I went in with Dennison, and by careful 
play we managed to bring the score up to 
thirty. Then another piece of bad luck befell 
us. I only half got hold of a ball that I in- 
tended to swipe to the boundary, and I 
placed it clean in the hands of square-leg. 
I slung my bat round in my anncyance, and 
marched off the field feeling as though I 
would like to pull my own nose. 

Our position was getting desperate. It 
Leath and Dennison could not make a long 
stand we might as well throw up the sponge. 
As Leath went out he was met by all sorts of 
imploring appeals. ‘ Now, Leath, do take 
care!" “Tsay, Leath, do keep your heal!” 
+ Leath, it all depends on you and Dennison.” 
It was enough to upset a fellow before he got 
to the wickets, but we couldn’t help it in our 
excitement. What happened was just what 
might have been expected. Leath found him- 
self in two minds over the second ball which 
he received, and his bails went flying ten 
yards behind the stumps. Five wickets down 
for thirty-three! The Atherton fellows were 
cheering till they were hoarse. We kept a 
moody silence. The match was as good as 
lost, and Wakeham was about to sustain the 
humiliation of a downright thrashing, The 
Doctor was standing near the pavilion, 
putting his beard into his mouth, as he 
always did when he was a bit vexed. Cissy’s 
face was clouded over. As for me, I was walk- 
ing to and fro, savagely thinking of the 
Simple-Simon way in which I had got out 


again. If only we had piled up a respe. cable 
total! But to be beaten in this humiliating 
manner! True, Dennison still kept his 


wicket, but he had only made seven. The 
fielding was so keen, and the bowling so 
good, that it was next to impossible to get a 
ball away. 

For some reason Ferrars altered the order 
of going in at this point. I saw him talking 
to Graham and Johnson, and looking at them 
keenly as he did so. We had no idea what 
was in his head, but we certainly thought he 
had suddenly lost his reason when we saw 
Johnson take off his pads and hand them to 
Graham, who slowly and deliberately put 
them on. Graham going in just when we 
wanted our steadiest and most reliable men! 
“Moony Graham” going in! What was 
the meaning of it? We all laughed, despite 
our vexation. What on earth was Ferrars 
up to? We crowded round him in our 
astonishment; but he was a bit snappish, 
and would say nothing except ‘Graham 
is to go next.” We groaned within our- 
selves as we saw the gawky figure walk up 
the field, and take the vacant place at the 
wicket. 

We began to calculate moodily as to how 
™many runs we should be beaten by. Car- 
ruthers said one hundred and fifty, Conyers 
was positive we wouldn’t reach sixty, with 
such a weak tail as we had. I hoped that 
we might at least reach the hundred. 

There was a painful tension as Dennison 
took his first over of the new partnership. 
He had made a better stand than any of us, 
and he played the over steadily, but not a 
single run was notched. 

If the skies had fallen—if the cricket field 
had suddenly turned upside down—we could 
not have been more surprised than we were 
when Graham faced the bowling. He had 
Glossop to deal with, and we expected to see 
him back in the pavilion before he had had 
three deliveries. But the fellow could actu- 
ally play the balls! True, he made no runs, 
‘at he played the balls! Block, block, block, 
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as steady as a machine! The over was 
called, and Graham was not out! We gazed 
at each other in astonishment. Dennison 
made two the next over, and Graham had 
the bowling again. Again we gazed at each 
other. Why, the fellow actually had a style! 
Moony Graham! We could hardly believe 
our own eyes! For ten minutes this con- 
tinued, Dennison snicking an occasional run, 
and Graham stone-walling in the same 
patient way. Even then we were not pre- 
pared for what followed. Who could have 
thought that “ Moony Graham” had it in 
him! 

All of a sudden, when we were expecting 
another ‘ block,” he drew himself up, squared 
his shoulders, and before we knew what had 
happened he had driven Glossop right to the 
boundary. From that point onward we did 
not know whether we were standing on our 
heads or our feet. All we knew was that we 
found our throats painful with shouting, and 
our hands sore with clapping. Never in the 
history of the school had such a display of 
batting been seen. The Doctor said so, and 
he ought to know. After making that first 
boundary drive, “ Moony Graham”’ seemed to 
let himself go, and he fairly played tattoo 
with the bowling, while we, mad with excite- 
ment and hope, and beside ourselves with as- 
tonishment, cheered till the field echoed 
again. And Ferrars was as excited and sur- 
prised as any of us. All the bowling came 
alike to Graham after he once woke up; and 
it was then we understood that at first he 
had only been “getting his eye in.” He 
simply pulverised Glorsop, driving him, 
cutting him, snicking him, placing him to 
leg boundary as if he had been nobody. He 
scored all round the wicket with the greatest 
ease. Where on earth had he learned to bat? 
Every minute his style improved, and some 
of his strokes were beautiful to watch. 
Glossop changed the bowling again and 
again, but all to no purpose. Every other 
ball went for two or three or four. 

The score rose by leaps and bounds, and 
hope rose high in our hearts as it did so. Was 
“Moony Graham ”’ going to pull the match 
out of the fire for us? Already he had fifty- 
five runs to his credit, and had only been in 
forty minutes! Dennison was content to 
play second fiddle now, and was simply 
keeping his end up, taking a run when he 
got the chance. Graham had left him far 
behind. 

Once again the bowling was changed, and 
again Graham drove it to all parts of the 
field. It was Atherton’s turn to look glum 
now. A hundred and twenty runs on the 
board, and five wickets still to godown! Was 
it possible that we might win even yet? If 
Dennison could only keep his end up for 
half an hour—but, even as we said it, Den- 
nison had to go—clean bowled. 

Graham walked up and down between the 
wickets, patting the ground in the coolest 
manner, as though nothing particular had 
happened, until Johnson came in. Then he 
began to lay about him again, and the 
Atherton fellows had a spell of leather-hunt- 
ing such as they had not experienced for 
many a day. They strained every nerve to 
get Graham out, but they were not clever 
enough. He looked round the field 
occasionally, and somehow the ball always 
seemed to go where there was no one to take 
it. His placing was wonderful. The score 
continued to mount rapidly. Johnson only 
made two before he was caught out, but 
in that time Graham had placed twenty-five 
to his credit. Seven for a hundred and forty- 
eight! 

We were getting dangerously near the end 
of our tether, but there was still hope as long 
as Graham was in. Carruthers came next, 
and, to our delight, made a fair stand, while 
Graham still laid about him, and the bound- 


ary hits came thick and fast. Carruthers ran 
between the wickets like a little bare, and 
Graham’s lanky legs covered the ground with 
equal speed. Stillthescore went up. Seven 
for a hundred and fifty-five—a hundred and 
sixty—a hundred and seventy. Then a great 
cheer went up all round the field, and, to 
Atherton’s honour be it said, they joined in 
it as heartily as we—Graham had made his 
century. He took no notice, and went on as 
though he were never going to stop. Little 
Carruthers was playing like a book. 

Once again the bowling was changed, and 
still the balls flew, nearly all of tlem from 
Graham's bat. The man at the board had 
never had a busier time in all his experience. 
A hundred and eighty-—a hundred and ninety. 
Then Carruthers had to go, caught in the 
deep field. A hundred and ninety three 
for eight. Was there yet hope of saving 
it? 

Biggs was the next man, and if imploring 
faces could do anything he ought to play 
steadily. Biggs did the right thing. He just 
stone-walled, andnothing more, whileGrabam 
hit. Oh, it was marvellous, I tell you, the 
way that fellow kept up the pace! He was no 
longer “Moony Graham.*’ He was the hero 
of the field, and we shouted at him, cheered 
at him, waved our caps at him, as if we had 
been off our heads. We saw him looking at 
the scoring-board, shading his eyes as he did 
so. Then he said something to the umpire, 
who took out his watch. A fresh cheer broke 
out among us at this. Graham was going to 
do his level best to win the match for us, 
that was certain. 

The very next ball he drove straight over 
the bowler’s head, and clear out of the ground. 
It was the biggest hit of the match. Then, 
with a magnificent late cut, he steered the 
ball right through the slips, and away it went 
once again to theboundary. The two hundred 
was up, and we were ready to dance for joy. 
Two hundred and five; two hundred and 
ten! Now, Biggs, steady is the word! We 
could have gone on our knees to Biggs in ocr 
anxiety. We held our breath as a tricky ball 
nearly did for him, and again as he played 
a fluky defence to a curly one from Glossop. 
Bravo, Biggs! The next he fairly got hold 
of, and sent for three. Two hundred and 
thirteen, and only twenty minutes left for 
play. Could it be done? A run @ minate 
at the tail end! We shook our heads, 
and even as we did so we were wild with 
hope. 

Again Graham looked at the scoring-board, 
and again we cheered him. Oh, horrors! He 
was nearly out the next ball. Glossop as 
nearly as possible caught and bowled him 
Was he staling off? His answer to our 
question was another big drive to the leg- 
boundary. After this he punished some lob- 
bowling (which was put on as a last resource) 
to the tune of yet another boundary-hit. 
Two hundred and twenty-one, and only 
fifteen minutes left. 

Excitement was now at fever-heat all round 
the field. The Atherton fellows began to get 
nervous in their eagerness, and some wild 
throws in followed, as a result of which we 
stole two runs. Two hundred and twenty- 
three. Biggs drove one along the ground 
and called Graham. ‘No, Biggs, no!”’ we 
shouted. But Biggs had already started. 
Run,man,run! Washein? No—yes—no! 
Despair again uppermost. Biggs was beaten 
by an inch; the bails were whipped off ; and 
@ precious wicket was lost. Biggs came 
down the field looking disconsolate. He 
ought never to have attempted the run. 
but people will lose their heads at a time 
like this. Only Graham seemed to keep 
cool. 

Phew! but this was a close shave. Ws 
wiped the perspiration from our foreheads. 
Eleven runs wanted; only nine minutes for 


play, and only one wicket to go down. We 
all gathered round Lyddon, the last man, a3 
he wentout, and jabbered at him incoherently. 
Three balls of the over had yet to be 
delivered. Could Lyddon keep his end up 
till Graham got the bowling? That was the 
question which tortured us all. Lyddon took 
centre; the field bent forward, rubbing their 
hands; Glossop ran up with his peculiar 
corkscrew delivery, and sent down one of his 
fastest. Lyddon hesitated, poked at it in a 
nervous way, missed it, and had his bails 
shaved within a hair’s breadth. You can 
imagine how we caught our breath in our 
suspense, So much hung upon every ball— 
upon every stroke of the bat. One error of 
judgment, ‘one moment of hesitation, andthe 
game was lost tous. A dead silence reigned 
round the field as Glossop sent down another 
—a yorker this time. Lyddon had pulled 
himself together a bit, and came down on the 
ball more firmly, playing it well into the field, 
but not attempting to score. We breathed 
again. 

Graham had the bowling. If only he 
could pull it off! It would be cruel to creep 
within eleven runs of victory and yet to lose! 
We looked at our watches in feverish 
anxiety. Only six minutes left for play! 
Bravo, Graham! The very first ball of the 
over he snicked to leg for one. Ten runs to 
win! How our hearts leapt within us! 
J.yddon had the bowling again. Oh, Lyddon, 
<lo something! But Lyddon found himself 
unable to manage more than a touch-and-go 
for one very risky run. Nine runs to win, 
and only five minutes to play! Graham 
was at the batting end again. The slow 
bowler sent up one which broke half-a-foot 
from the off. Ah! Graham found it too 
dangerous, and only smothered it. Four 
and a half minutes left. Again the slow 
bowler stepped up to the crease and put ina 
regular twister. Oh! Look at that! Well 
hit, sir! Run it out, Graham! Oh, grand 
play, sir! Even the Doctor was shouting. 
For Graham, squaring his shoulders in an 
odd way, bad let out with a magnificent 
drive which sent the ball soaring over our 
heads, and out of the ground. Six runs for 
that! Only three more to get, and three 
minutes left! Would they do it? Oh, 
hurry up, you slow bowler! The slow 
bowler was by no means anxious to hurry 
up. But he had to deliver the ball at last! 
\Where was it? What had happened? By 
the prettiest stroke you ever saw, Graham 
had put it away to leg for four! 

Oh, then and there was such a shout as 
made the fields ring again! We had won 
the match! Within two minutes of tho 
ringing of the bell, Graham had made the 
vinning hit! I shall never forget the scene 
shat followed. We all rushed on the field 
vith a mighty whoop; we surged round 
sraham; we hoisted him on our shoulders ; 
.nd we carried him round the field, singing, 
-heering, clapping, throwing our caps into 
he air. All the time he was smiling and 
slushing and trying to get away, but we 
vould not let him go until we had borne 
1im right round the ground and up to the 
ya,vilion. 


That match will ever be talked of at 
Vakeham. It was the most exciting we 
ver played, and Graham’s splendid innings, 
. hundred and fifty-eight not out, has never 
een beaten to this day. 

Graham turned out to be a brick and a 
entleman. When we all gathered round 
im with our praises that evening, he simply 
aid, in bis quiet modest way: 

+s My brothers used to play for our county, 
nd I've had a great deal of practice with 
I ought to be able to bat fairly 
rell.”” 

The nest day, Carruthers and Dennison 
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went up to Graham in the schoolroom, after 
preparation. 

“T say,” said Carruthers, “we've been 
awful cads in our conduct towards you. 
Will you forgive us, and let bygones be by- 
gones?” 

The tears fairly sprang into Graham's 
eyes. 

“My dear fellow,’ he said, “don’t say 
any more about it.’ And he shook hands 
with them both. 

“ Shake hands with me too,” said Thomp- 
son. 

“And with me,” said I. 

“And me”—“ and me ”"—said the others, 
coming up. 

In short, he had to shake hands all round. 
And ever afterwards he was one of the 
heroes of the school. 

It only shows that you never ought to cry 
down a chap until you know him. And if 
evcr you fellows are inclined to do that sort 
of thing towards anyone at your school—well, 
wait until you know him first. Ten to one 
if you don’t find out, when you do know 
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him, that he is o better fellow than you 
are. 


WATER COLOUR. 


By Home Niszet, 
Author of “ A Plain Guide to Oil Painting,” etc. ete. 


(With IMlustrations by various Representative “ Boy's Own" Art. 
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PART X.— FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 


JRoresson HerKomen is, perhaps, the best 
exponent of figure painting in water- 
co‘ours that I can point to asa guide as to 
how it ought to be done. There are many 
splendid figure painters in water-colours I 
know, yet to me Herkomer approaches the 
nearest to the qualities that I appreciate in 
Rembrandt as an oil painter and an etcher. 
Joseph Israels also has the qualities that I 
appreciate in his water-colours, but every 
man must take and follow his own standard 
of perfection. Some may like pretty work, 
stippling and hatching in water-cclour; to 
such these papers are not a pleasure. Yet to 
those who can understand and love vibrations 


and subtleties of colour, instead of artifi- 
ciality, I think I possess poetry and sensi- 
bility enough to speak. 

Professor Herkomer is a great master in 
technique and colour, and I believe when he 
can be properly judged by time that he will 
take his place with such masters as 
Rembrandt. It he is not, then the world, as 
far as art appreciation, must have gone back, 
as I think it has done in its appreciation of 
wheat constitutes greatness in literature. 
But posterity must judge and decide. 

A safe range of colours for flesh painting 
is: yellow ochre, lemon yellow, Naples 
yellow, raw sienna; rose madder, light 
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red, vermilion; raw umber, sepia, van- 
dyke brown, burnt sienna, brown madder; 
terre verte, cobalt, French ultramarine, 
and ivory black. 

Begin making your chaos first, after your 
drawing and proportions are correct. Take 
the lightest portions, the brow, for instance, 
work in yellow first, a little lemon yellow 
on the high light, then ochre, blending 
rose madder into it and in the shadows, terre 
verte and cobalt. In the shadows of a brow 
lie a good deal of green greys and violet 
blue. 

As you proceed down the face use more 
ochre and rose madder. Under the eye- 
brows lie warm and yellowish tones, under 
the eyes purples and yellows, on the cheeks 
reds; rose madder chiefly with ochre, the 
same on the lips, only stronger. More 
yellow on the chin, blending with purple and 
green greys in the rounding. When the 
lights are done (keep your paper always wet, 
as I have told you), proceed to the 
shadows: terre verte, light red, raw 
sienna, raw umber, and brown madder 
will produce them. Place the reds on the 
cheeks, lips, and ears fearlessly at this stage, 
and never mind although they spread about 
alittle. The hair comes next: for golden 
hair use lemon yellow and ochre on the 
lights, terre verte, raw umber, rose 
madder, and cobalt in the shadows. For 
light-brown hair raw sienna and umber 
in the shadows. For red hair ochre in 
the lights, rose madder and raw sienna 
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in the half-lights, and green greys in 
the shadows. For Vlack hair and black 
cloth, blue lights and madder brown, with 
raw sienna in the shadows. White 
drapery will have lemon lights, purple half- 
tones, green half-shades, and yellow brown 
shadows. Yellow drapery will have purple 
half tones and red brown shadows; red 
drapery will have brown half-tones and 
green shadows. Blue drapery will have 
green half-tones and orange-red and brown 
shadows. Purple draperies will give blue 
and red half-tones and brown shadows. 
Green drapery will give blue half-tones and 
red-brown shadows. Brown drapery will 
east grey and grey-brown shadows, with 
either red or yellow, or blue predominating 
in the shadows in contrast to the oolour of 
the grey. If it is a green grey, yellow and red 
will come more strongly into the shadows. 
If a purple grey, yellow and blue will pre- 
dominate. The direct shadows of cool lights 
are warm, with intermediate half-tones of 
both shadows and lights; that is, the direct 
colours that make the combinations play 
alternately in their pure state throughout 
the half-tones. 

Put in the local colours of the drapery, 
and then work in the half-tones and shadows. 
about where the folds are to come, and keep 
every tone well down for the present. When 
the figures are washed in proceed to the 
objects surrounding them, and place the 
colours and shadows as nearly their exact 
depth as you can, working in the same way 

Do be continued.) 
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as [have told you to wash in your foregrounds 
of landscape. 

When the first wash is Ary, begin to put 
in your broadest shadows first, after which 
come gradually to your strongest shadows. 
Keep your half-tones cool, your half-shadows 
yellowish, and your darks warm. 

This done, begin to model out your lights 
and half-lights, wipe out half/lights, and 
wash them over again when too harsh ; work 
away in this fashion until the picture looks 
like the original. Then put in such details 
as eyebrows, eyelashes, partings of lips, and 
all the other parts where small touches may 
be required. 

Study the composition, harmonics, and 
contrasts as you go along, and treat your 
background with the same care as you do 
your figures. Do not let any portion unduly 
intrude, yet, while keeping the subordinate 
parts in their places, be as particular about 
the variety of colours which lie in the least 
obvious part, as you are about the most 
important objects. 

Backgrounds, as I have said in my “ Plain 
Guide to Oil Painting,” have as much to do 
in the perfecting of a picture as any other 
part of the composition, and even the barest 
space must never appear empty nor meaning- 
less. You do not require a crowd of objects 
to fill it, you must fill it with harmonies and 
contrasts of colour. That space round the 
figure must assist the figure, or it is not 
properly painted; always keep that in mind 
when you come to finish your background. 
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To is no more delightful or ideal way 

of spending a summer, and seeing all the 
beauties of this lovely land, than travelling in 
the Gentleman Gipsy Caravan, of which Iam 
theinventor. The expense is great, however, 
and noone should think of hiring an ordinary 
gipsy’s van. That is never clean. 

I will describe «The Wanderer,” my own 
*‘land yacht.” She was built by the Bristol 
Waggon Company, and I have been ten years 
on-the road. My experience cannot be small, 
therefore. 

I should advise no one, however, to have a 
caravan so large as the Wanderer. She is 
fully nineteen feet from stem to stern, seven 
feet four inches outside breadth of beam, six 
feet wide inside, eleven fect high from ground 
to top of sky-light, and requires two strong 
horses to drag her. She weighs two tons. 
But my horses don't walk. Ihave a splendid 
coachman, and he just does what I tell him, 
for I sit by his side or lie among rugs in the 
verandah beside my beautiful caravan dog, 
the champion-bred St. Bernard “ Lassie.” 
I said my horses do not walk; I mean con- 
stantly. Yousee,one must bemostcareful with 
‘one’s moving power. Mine are stabled every 
night knee-deep in straw, at some small 
roadside inn, because it is imperative to lay 
the caravan in a green meadow, or no sleep 
«an be obtained, and sleep is essential on the 
road. 

But as to driving. On level roads I do an 
easy six to seven miles an hour, but I have 
done four miles in twenty-four minutes. I 
‘would as soon have a good give-and-take 
road as a long monotonous level. . . Long 
hills I walk the horses slowly up, short 
pitches we rush ata fearful gallop, and every- 
thing has to clear out of the way, even dog- 
carts. If they don’t, it is their risk, and 
Heaven help the dog-cart! In a rolling 
country we let the horses have their heads 


CARAVAN LIFE. 
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when half-way down one hill, and encourage 
them with a “Gee hoop!” The impetus 
takes them half-way up the other. This is 
Scotch and Russian style, and most humane; 
when we reach the top they have a rest anda 
mouthful of cool green grass. I have travelled 


at the end of this journey than when I 
started. | 

But you must not think of hiring from stage 
to stage. The nags must be well chosen! 
One of the best I ever had was from the 
plough ; he was willing, kind, would eat any 
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1,300 miles in one season, and crossed the 
Grampian Mountains down into Inverness, 
and my horses have never been sick or sorry. 
In 1895 I zigzagged from Berkshire across 
England and Scotland to Aberdeen and Bal- 
moral, and on to wild Brae Mar (1,020 miles 
record), and my horses were better and harder 


amount, and pulled—why, he seemed strong 
enough to pull down a steeple. But there 
was just a little blood in him. A great clod- 
hopping beast, with no mouth, would be no 
use for & caravan. He would break one’s 
coachman’s heart. 

In the selection of horses, great care must 
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be used, and, whether you buy or hire, you 
ought to have one week’s trial. A caravan 
horge should be afraid of nothing. Furniture- 
van horses are best. 

My Wanderer is furnished like a lady’s 
boudoir, for no room lends itself more readily 
to artistic decoration than a good caravan. 
Entering from the back, you pass through 
the after-cabin. Folding doors with pretty 
curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into 
two compartments. 

Hereis the sofa, neatly covered with railway 
rep, which forms my bedat night. There are 
lockers under, which contain the bed-clothing, 
as well as my wardrobe. Near is a small 
natty table, over which is a dainty little 
boukcase, containing fairy editions of the 
poets, etc., with at each side a handsome lamp 
on branch with glass crimson shade, which 
at night gives the boudoir saloon a very 
charming appearance. Then comes the 
cheffoniére, most elegant and ornamental, 
with mirror over and behind it. It juts out 
on to the coupé, and thus not only takes up 
no room in the sabine, but gives a recess for 
banks of flowers, intermixed with fairy lights, 
which show double against the large clear 
mirror behind. The cheffoniére doors are 
polished mahogany and glass, and within is 
kept my china, too pretty for use, except when 
ladies come to tea. 

The bulkheads are of maple, with darker 
mouldings, the roof like that of a first-class 
railway carriage, with raised skylight, high 
and roomy, ventilators, and stained glass. 

The other articles of furniture, not already 
mentioned, are simple enough, and consist 
of a rocking-chair, folding camp-stool, music 
rack, dressing-case, a few artful cushions, 
pretty mirrors on the walls, with revolver 
pockets, etc., ete. 

We are always well provisioned, and ready 
for anything. 


Lire on THE Roap. 

Take the road in the green and leafy month 
of May—the month of bird-song ; the month 
when wildflowers bloom and cluster and nod 
and float everywhere; the month when the 
nightingales sing by night and by day, and 
when every woodland and copse, nay, but 
almost every bush and tree, is tenanted by 
melodious blackbird, love-throbbing thrush, 
finch or linnet, wren or robin, co busily 
courting that they heed not the presence of 
man, or deem him but part and parcel of 
the light and love and joy that dwell in all 
the land. 

Southward, if I wander, my road takes me 
over a well-wooded rolling country, across, 
perhaps, the open plain of Salisbury—a 
veritable land of larks—and, down into the 
New Forest itself, with its quaintry of cottage 
roofs, its wealth of roses and rhododendrons, 
its seas of ferns, its droves of geese and 
ponies and donkeys, its silent glades, its 
wondrous trees, and its wondrous story of ye 
olden time—a story that seems to cling to its 
moss and its hoary lichens, a story you 
cannot help reading as you run—till I bring 
up at last at the most primitive of hamlets, 
where golden-yellow poppies, blue forget-me- 
nots, and crimson ragged-robins are literally 
kissed by the southern sea. 

Shonld my way lead in a radius still 
farther west, then, ere long, I shall find my- 
self among the sunny, flowery lanes of Devon ; 
and Devon in early summer is all one rustic 
poem, all one pleasant dream. But I choose 
a route directly west, and as soon as I free 
myself of all evidences of the iron road and 
the puffing engine, I am in one of the richest 
and most charming districts in Merrie Eng- 
land. Ever-changing scenes of beauty, ever- 
varied landscapes, till, perched on the lofty 
British Camp near Malvern, I can count 
landmarks in half a dozen counties, and with 
my telescope raise four or five cathedrals. 
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Onward and westward, and the scenery grows 
wilder, and I reach the most beautiful of all 
English forests, the Forest of Dean, for its hills 
and glens and fairy dells are unrivalled or 
unsurpassed. Then comes the Wye, the sweet, 
poetic Wye, and here you may wander for 
months and never grow weary. If my choice, 
however, takes me due north, or north with a 
little west in it, though the scenery is scarcely 
less beautiful, I pass through many very, 
very old-fashioned villages and straggling 
hamlets, the architecture of which takes the 
mind away back into the Middle Ages, to the 
days of Cromwell and the Roundheads. 

Back from the railway some miles all is as 
silent and still as the wilds of Africa. You 
may wander for a whole forenoon, and not 
meet a trap or see a human being, save people 
at work in the fields, and you need not niarvel 
to see grass and even poppies growing in the 
middle of the road. There is everywhere here 
a sort of Sabbath peace and stillness ; the 
country is apparently given up to the birds 
and the wildtlowers; yet at many a turn of 
the road you may come upon some little 
cottage-home, with its porch and garden, and 
clusters of wondering rustic children, who 
wave their caps and shout as you pass. You 
will pass about twice a day, too, a thoroughly 
English inn, suggestive of curds and cream, 
strawberries and roses, plain fare, October 
beer, a chintz-draped bedroom, with honey- 
suckle tapping at the little window, and, to 
crown all, a pleasant landlady. 

Then, afar off, peeping brown through the 
greenery of the woods, are many a smiling 
farmstead, and ever on the hillsides, smoke 
from its chimneys rising over a cloudland of 
trees, some stately home of England. 

But radiating to the north and cast, the 
country is varied and often uninteresting. If 
I take a bee line to Cambridge, bear away 
through London, though a day’s journey in 
itself for large caravan like mine—a day 
filled with exciting experiences— after a 
ten miles’ trot I am embosomed in Epping 
Forest. Then onward, for a week or two, till, 
through the greenest of green countries, I 
reach the Land of the Broads—the fisher- 
man’s and the naturalist’s paradise—and pull 
up at length on the bold, rocky cliffs that 
overhang the Northern Ocean, amidst such 
flocks of seabirds as one seldom sees else- 
where. 

I have not mentioned Kent, the land of 
apple orchards, nor the highlands of Surrey, 
nor the rolling Sussex downs, nor the heather- 
lands of Hants, with their forests of stunted 
pines; but, taking it all in all, the circle I 
have drawn, with a radius of from ninety to 
one hundred miles, contains within it the 
garden of England. The country gets bleaker 
towards the north wolds of Yorkshire, wilder 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, where 
some of the roads are very bad. It is a 
rolling country through Durham, with some 
bad hills in Northumberland. When I cross 
the borders at Berwick, I may go west to 
Gretna Green, where the blacksmith of old 
used to make so many young couples happy. 
Then I am in my own romantic Scotland, and 
can visit many a historical castle and ruin in 
the land of Scott, the Wizard of the North, 
and Hogg, the Sweet Bard of Ettrick; or 
westward and northward still, I find myself 
in the land of immortal Burns. But now 
north and east, if I push my way, after 
passing Perth, and making for the Grampian 
Hills, [am soon at the forest of Blair Athol ; 
then the wild grandeur and romance of the 
stern Scottish Highlands begin in carnest. 

The year in which I crossed the Caledonian 
Alps my record in all was one thousand 
three hundred miles, or over, and this with- 
out a single accident, though we had one or 
two narrow escapes. 

I sometimes find myself at eventide, 
especially in the wilds of Yorkshire and in 


Scotland, far from an inn or stable, but there 
is always a farm, and I never yet was refused 
a kindly welcome. I always travel witha 
large and beautiful dog, and often have one 
or two of my children, wee wanderers that 
help to brighten my caravan. 

Nothing can exceed the gloomy grandesr 
that dwells for ever in the fastness of the 
Grampian Hills. The solitary heather-clad 
moorlands—home of the ptarmigan and 
moorcock ; the weird blackness of the pine 
forests; the awesome wildness of the moun- 
tain scenery; the rocks, the cliffs; the deep 
ravines where, far beneath you, sullen brown 
streams go roaring and hurtling over the 
boulders; the general desolation, but, abore 
all, the silence that reigns in this cloudland. 
Here is an entry I find in my log: “The 
scene around us is now desolate and dreary 
in the extreme. When we stop for a few 
minutes the silence makes one feel eerie. 
The bleating of lambs, the cry of wild 
birds—' Waik, waik, waik, waik ; karry, karrr, 
karry, karry’—can be heard miles away on 
the mountain-tops. I am not sure my 
coachman is not getting frightened, or the: 
my horses do not feel a superstitious dread 
creeping over them; so I come back across 
the moor, where I have been culling heather, 
and the journey is resumed.” 

So pass my summer days away. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


“A Hornpipe.” 


or page 165 of the present volume we gave 

a picture of a sailor, evidently enjoying 
himself, dancing a hornpipe, and added: 
“ We will give a prize of 10s. 6d. for the bs 
back view of this gentleman.” 

A very large number of readers have takeo 
part in this subject, and as the result of 
careful examination of the work sent in, ve 
have doubled the amount of the prize-money, 
and our award is as follows: 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
C. W. HoLuanp, 111 Manor Road, Crockley, sx 
Prize—6s. 


Lovrg Saursox, The Cedars, Tibshelf, Alfreton, Derby- 
shire. 
Prizes, Gd, 


A. M. Inisu, 31 High Street, Tunbridge Wells. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names stand approrimately in order of merit.) 
Robt. Forbes, 2 Marchmont Street, Edinbargh : «. 
R. G. Lynas, 11 Kenilworth Road, Newcastle-on-Ty: 
F. McAdam, 8 Knighton Park Road, Lower Sydeats 
Arthur S. Wilkinson, 50 Cassis Road, Watfoni, He7 
‘Arthur Behrens, 63 Upper Warwick Strect, Liver; 
Agnes Bell, 21 Mount Pleasant Villas, Croach 
Bertram Lewis, The Vicarage, Lindal-in-Farw~-. 
Ulverston; Rosie Bonallack, 41 Woodgrange fiaw~ 
Forest Gate; Arthur J. Owen, 46 Amott Road. Eat 
Dulwich, .%.; C. E. Nalder, Oak Manor, Cheltentam : 
Thomas Holt, 127 Twycross Street, Highfields, Leices 
ter: Fanny S. Pintrey, 14 Church Terrace, Lee, #5; 
Samuel H. Lloyd, Crosby Road South, Seaforth, L-ver 
pool; B. Lindsay, 1 Mackenzie Street, Slough, Bo: 
William J. Deeth, 60 Salisbury Road, Glouces -, 
Agnes Strickland, Flat House, Tunbridge Wells ; 1 + 
Boraston, c/o Miss Simon, Winteradorf, Birsiae 
Southport, Lancashire ; M. Lister, 134 Hamstead Thay 
Handsworth, Birmingham; Nugent C. Etcher, $ 
Bamford Road, Didsbury, Manchester; C. S. Stet 
Orchard Road, 8t. Anne’s-on-Sea, near Pre- 
William Bridge, 24 George Street, Oxford: b 
Holgate, 75 Hampden Street, Bolton : T. E. Gochn 
4 Elm Road, near Tranmere, Birkenhead ; A. Mars! 
Barrett, 192 Tufnell Park Road, N.; Madge Smith, 2 
High Street, Burton-on-Trent ; Mabel Harrinst-. 
Queen's Road, Brighton, Sussex ; Curl H. Ti:nft. ~ 
Alleyn Road, West Dulwich ; Dorothea Foster, by ~ 
wood, Halton, Leeds; Grace C. Begbie, Hor-3 
Rectory, Chipping Sudbury, Gloucester ; Shines b 
Dunn, Woodlands, 183 Tulse Hill, s.w.: P. Bowes 
Colthurst, Dripsey Castle, Caachfori, Coonty CAL 
Martin D, Mackenzie, c/o F. O. Manse, Marytach 
Cononbridge, N.B; P. L. Recips, Gore Hua 


Guernsey ; Rupert Pollard, Whitemoor, Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire ; Dean Swift, 6 Cottage Place, Lower 
Kennington Lane, 8.& ; Mildred J. Hall, 55 Clarendon 
Road, Lewisham ; W. E. Kranse, Inworth Hall School, 
Kelvedon, Exeex': Gilbert Sinclair, 95 Kent Road, 
Glasgow :’ Florence R. Fooke, Bryndene, Yeovil ; 
Charles W. Pike, 39 Stanhope Street, Clare Market, 
w.c.; Thomas H. Payne, Rosemount, 50 Victoria 
Street, Bridport; Ernest A. Bingham, 107 3feldon 
Termce, Heaton, Newcastle; Ralph Samuels, 66 Black- 
heath Road, Greenwich, 3.8. ; H. Johnson,2 Bond Street, 
Chobham Grove, Stratford; “Harold C. Taylor, 33 
Coonford Grove, Balham, #.w.: Henry C. Heal, 22 
Rostrevor Road, Fulham, $.w.; Mabel A. Jarman, 22 
Bank Street, Spring Bank,’ Hull; Alexander’ E. 
Sarapata, c/o Choremi Bemicki & Co., Alexandria, 
Egypt; ‘Hl. Prior, La Rocque Villu,” La Rocque, 
Jersey ; Alexander G. Simpson, 8 Gorst Road, Wauds- 
worth Common ; G. A. Brown, The View, Wrockwar- 
dine Wood, near Oakengates, Salop ; Gustav A. Wid- 
mann, 184 Roster Road, Bishopston, Bristol ; Frederick 
Pym, 6 Victoria Road, Station Rond, Great Marlow, 
Bucks; G. Coulton,1 Spring Street, Stockton-on-Tees ; 
Gertrude E. Wright, 52 Chorlton Road, Brooks’ Bar, 
Manchester ; B. Johnson, Gawdy Hall, Oranswick, E. 
Yorks; Fred C. Hurn, 56 Stokes Croft, Bristol ; 
G. J. Endacott, 4 King’s Alley, High Street, Exeter, 
Devon; F, W. Bayley, 5 East’ Grove, Leamington ; 
Douglas McNae, 56’ Gowan Avenue, Fulham, 
s.w.; Thomas Varey, Bank of Montreal, Braut- 
ford, Canada; T. W. C. Lowndes, cjo Mr. F. Re 
Cartlidye, The Poplars, Astbury, Congleton, Cheshire; 
Conrad Loddiges, 222' Mare Street, Hackney, NX. 
John M. Shaw, 6'Carrbrook, Stalybridge ; Charles K. 
Sanders, 56 Bailey's Lane, Stamford ‘Hill, South 
Tottenham, N.: Ethel Wells, 37 North Street, Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire; John Coxell, 25 Emmett Street, 
Poplar; B. Wells, 66 Hamilton’ Street, Highficlds, 
Leicester ; T. Martin Jones, 116 Shepherd's Bush Road, 
London, W.; 8. Burrows, 14 George Street, Luton, 
Beds. ; ‘Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey: R. W. 
Taylor, Tower Street, King’s Lynn ; Annie Peatfeld, 
Craigmore, Queen's Road, Chelteuliam ; Mabel F. Lano, 
Firbeck, Sydenham, Belfast; ©. J. Cadoux, Eccles- 
bourne, Vancouver Road, Catford ; J. Hill, jun., Thorpe 
Park, Peterborough ; Herbert R. Armstrong, Preston, 
Wingham, Dover ; Ned Lorimer, 2 Abbotsford Crescent, 
Falinburgh ; Denzil G. H. Barker, 25 Jerningham Road, 
New Cross, s.%.; Anne Lowe, 19 Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, x.w. ; W. D. Davies, 49 Brunswick Road, Broad 
Heath, Altrincham ; Harry P. Gill,21 Tennyson Street, 
Nottingham; Charles H: Chapman, 2 Elina Villas, 
Caversham Road, Reading ; Herbert Nevill, 38 Norfolk 
Road, Dalston, N.&; C. W. Andrewes, Copsewood, 
Kilmaleolm, Renfrewshire; Stanley Ashton, 4 Oak 
Avenue, Talbot Road, Old Trafford, Manchester ; 
Richard Toms, 239 Pentonville Road, King's Cross} 
Sophie Collin, Prospect, Kirtling, Newmarket ; John 
Spiller, Weir Villa, Tuunton; W. W. McLeod, Wood- 
croft, Sandhurst “Park, Tunbridge Wells;'E. W. 
Edelsten, The Elms, Forty Hill, Enfield ; Samuel 
Nicoll, 9 Earlsmead Road, South Tottenham ; Andrew 
G. Taylor, Heatheot, Stanley Drive, Paisley ; Percy T. 
Rudge, 145 White Ladies Road, Clifton, Bristol ; 
E. C. Ashmell, Finmere Rectory, Buckingham ; A. 
Guest, 18 St. Helens Road, Ormskirk ; Thomas A. 
Macalian, National Bank House, Rutherglen : Eric 
Bradbury, 28 Finchley Road, Kennington Park; 
John Armstrong, 7 Cambridge Avenue, Edinburgh ; 
Vernon H. Jones, 43 Highbury Place, x. ; E. L. Lees, 
The Limes, Hanwell, Middlesex ; L. Peverley, 51 Gilkes 
Street, Middlesbro’ ; Frank Magrath, 25 Park Street, 
Greenheys, Manchester ; W. . Brennand Smith, Clare- 
mont Villa, Albert Road Hill, Southampton; C. H. 
Green, 46 Perey Streét, Oxford; Charles H. Culpin, 
45 Pell Strect, Reading, Berke; Henry Collett, 
0 Wisteria Road, Lewisham, 8.%.; Eric” Lambert, 
Kingsclere. Meads, Eastbourne ; Constance Cox, 2 Bal- 
moral Road, Walton Vale, Liverpool ; Lonis Marshall, 
x54 Nottingham Road, New Basford, Nottingham ; 
Elien Brown, 1 Alpha Terrace, Southtown, Great 
Yarmouth; D. C. Woods, 14 Guernsey Road, Magdalen 
Rous, Norwich ; Nellie Neves, Park Cottage, Morden, 
Mitcham, Surrey; W. Jary, 21 Spring Lane, Raulcliffc, 
near Manchester : Ralph J. Leithend, 77 Sorley Street, 
<underland ; Tom Morton, Ansonhill House, Crossgates, 
Fife; Moriel M. Underhill, St. Clement's, Oxtord ; 
Mary H. Milner, 11 Tennyson Street, Gainsbro’, Lincs. ; 
Alfred G. Buckham, 83 Cole Street, Great Dover Street, 
London ; William Lickfold, Market Place, Wokingham, 
Berks ; Albert Walker, 25 Bulwer Road, London Road, 
Ipswich ; Maud S. Stedman, 48 High Street, Godalming, 
surrey : Robert Eocles, Sefton House, Clarence Road, 
Longsight, Manchester; Arthur H. Poole, Askern, 
Doncaster: James A. Campbell, 122 Berkeley Street, 
Glasgow ; L. Griffiths, 85 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; 
wW.C. P. Dew, Wellfield, Bangor, North Wales; John 
Hilson, 41 Sidney Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; James 
A. Worrall, 62 David Street, Liverpool, 8.; Walter 
James, The Elms, Spencer’ Road, East Molesey, 
Hampton: H. A. Edwards, 130 Evering Road, Stoke 
Newington, X.; Frederick Watson, 3. Mary Street, 
Harpurhey, Manchester; William J. Webb, Monmouth 
House, John’s Lane, Totterdown, Bristol ; L. Y. Harvey, 
‘orbiere, Vicarage Road, Leyton ; Kate Ridley, Penny- 
ritinma, Launceston, Cornwall; Andrew Levy, jun., 
sonmington Grove’ Villa, Bonnington, Edinburgh 
Wilfred T. Brelsford, 97 Westgate, Rotherham, York- 
hire; John ©. Shirley, Nelson’ Croft, Bebington, 
Sheshire: D. Smith, 2 Cobham Street, Gravesend ; 
31ifford Brooke Canning, 12 All Saints’ Road, Clifton, 
3ristol ; A. Wheeler, 83 Chelsea Gardens. 8.W.; Rosie 
srevite, Onk Lodge, Blackheath Park, 8.K.; F. B. 
yugan, Coombe Leigh, St. Andrew's Road, Southsea ; 
gueenie Perrin, Marl Villa, Liandudno’ Junction, 


Sonway ; James MoCallum, 6 Linden Grove, Peckham 
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Rye. 8.2; Fred T. Laing, 11 Murieston Crescent, 
Edinburgh; M. Paul Votte, Heerengracht 540, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


*,° At the foot of this page we give small reproduc- 
tious of the work of the prize- winners, 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 449. 
By A. W. GALitzky. 


| BLACK. 


[WHITE | O+ 


pieces, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves, 


THRFE-MOVERS. 


Also these are arranged in accordance with 
the number of pieces, and when two or three 
problems have the same number of pieces, 
the lighter one is placed before the heavier 
one, & light one having fewer units of value 
than a heavy one, and the scale of value is 
P=1 unit; K, N, and O=8 units each; M= 
5; and L=10 units. When two have the 
same number of units (like those by Grim- 
shaw and by Miller, which have forty-four 
each, in our next chess column), the older 
one is given first. 

By F. M. Teed: White, K—B3; L-G6; 
O—B7,F7; P—D5. Black, K—D7. 
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By A. Kénig: White, K-E 8; L—B2; 
oS 6; P—E2. Black, K-C4; P—C5, 

By J. Brown: White, K—A2; L—E3;N 
Son O—C7; P—H3. Black, K—F6; P 

By 8S. Loyd: White, K-H1; L—C4; 0 
--F 8; P—F7. Black, K—H8; N—Al; 
P—G4,G7,H7. 

By L. von Bilow: White, K—A 5; L—C1; 
N—F5; O—B5; P—D3. Black, K—D5; 
O—E 5; P—A6, F3, 

By G. Chocholous and J. Dobrusky : 
White, K—E1; L-G8; O—E4; P—C5, 
ot Black, K—G1; M—H2; P—G2, 

By J. A. W. Hunter: White, K—D 1; L— 
A8;O—C4,E6; P—D3,F5. Black, K— 
D5; M—C6; O—B3, F7. 

By H. F. L. Meyer: White, K—B1; M— 
H7; N--E7; O—E3; P—A4, B4,D7,E4, 
H4. Black, K—E6; N—E8, P—H5. 

By J. Berger: White, K-G7; L—-F3;M 
—H1; P—B5, D2, E2, F2. Black, K— 
C4; P—B6, C5, E6, E7. 

By G. J. Slater; White, K—A1; M—C7, 
H3;N—B8; O--E3,G5. Black, K—D6; 
N—B5; P—A4, C3, D3, G7. 

By F. Schriifer: White, K—F1; L—E8; 
M—D5,F5; N—-D4; P_F2. Black, K— 
E4;M—A6; N—H7; P—A3, E6,E7. 

By O. Nemo: White, K—E7; L—G2; 0 
—E4; P—B3,B5,C2,D4,F2. Black, K 
—D5; O—A4; P—B6,G4,H4. 

There are so many pretty three-movers 
that we shall mention a few more in our next 
chess column, and then also give the first. 
move to each of these problems. 


A puzzle, sent by E. Howland, of Ashford : 
Place the K on K square, and the other 
fifteen men in rotation, so that each piece 
protects the last piece placed on the board, 
but the piece must not view (not defend) the 
Piece which protects it or any other piece 
which is on the board (except the next piece 
which it is to protect). The solution will 
appear in our next chess column. 


Solution of No. 448.1, B—Q B 4, and 
oan follows on QB7, Kt 4, Kt 5, B3 or 


The Three Prize-winners. 
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Notrer.to Coxtnimntons.—Al! manuseripts intended for the Boy's OWN Papen 


should be addressed to the Editor, 56 Paternoster Rot, and must have ie 
and address of the sender cleurty twritten thereon, and in any accompanti 
THE TITLE OF THE MS, must be given, Miscellaneous volt tribe ‘ 
; great nimbers tobe returned unless stamps are sent tocover postige, — { 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself i any way 
though erery care is take } 


, sent to th 
nece se before their (uw for consideratt 
Baynr pted manuscripts is made on pub 


m. The receipt conveys the copyright 


Religious Tract 
$s. separatel 
be the sub, 


hors 0! 


publication by au 


ala: ject of 


L. H. Moxt.—1 


to be. The usual strength is two ounces hypo to twenty ounces wa’ | 
Perhaps you do not let the toning go quite far enougn before vou take the || 
prints out. You should let them go a little further than the colour you like } 
and then the hypo. will bring them back to the right shade. 9. We dc 
ned toni 3 there is 2onsiderabl 
jour given by it is permanent. The Ilford Company, | 
Eastman Company, claim that the combined bath gives purple tones i 
heir papers. Either will be pleased to supply you with cneir formuin k 
J 


with liberty for them, al thei 
their own accoi 
ccial arrangement before submitting thei 


You have got your fixing bath just double the st 
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Correspondence, 
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MSS. 


DELIGHTED READRR.—1. Both cameras you mention 
are very good, but the Pocket Kodak takes pictures 
considerably smaller than the Omnigraph, which 
takes pictures quarter-plate size; so it depends on 
which size you prefer. 2. The pictures in the P. K. are 
taken on films, and the refill and spools refer to the 
new films wound on spools ready to putin. 3, No, 
we do not think there is any way of focussing with 
either camera. 


Eastr.—l1. See “ Archery as a Pastime,” in our eighth 
volume. 2 Try drying the plants in warm sand. 
3. There have been several articles on the subject 
and constant reference to it in our eartier entomology 
for the month. 


Neoativk.—To obtain prints from lantern slides 
you must first obtain n negative by contact. by 
placing a plate behind the lantern slide, film to film, 
ina printing frame, exposing to light in front and 
afterwards developing the plate. This will then be 
“negative from which you can obtaia prints in the 
renil way, 


Wy 
= | 


SPIRITS 


‘A. SttRt—We do not know the camera you mention, 
but the frm isa very good one, and we should think 
it would be satisfactory. 


J. Brac.—You get the particulars from the local 
authority, county council, or whatever it umy be. 


HL C. and TurN1Ps.—The quadrant is not now used, but. 
it ts mentioned in most of the books on the sextant. 
Write for list of books on moeselgn to Norie & 
Wilson, 156 Minories, or Messrs. Griffin, The Hand, 
Portemouth. 


A Girt Reaven.—l. See the alvertisements in our 
monthly parts. 2. Pocket Konak a guiuea; Bull's 
Bye Kodak, 1/. 18s.; Bullet Kodak, 22. the 
last takes a’ plate as weil as a spool, und i best 
camera. 


J. E. A. R—Join one of the art classes in your town 
under South Kensington control. The certificates 
will be of use to you under any circumstances; and 
being an evening class your present work will not be 
interfered with. 


etc“ 
eoceee 


~ 
"tuoi, 
am 


"Jact: snore. 


ae 


E.R, R—You can get ink for graphs from Partrie 
& Cooper, corner of Fleet Street and Chancery Lac 
or at St. Bride's Stationery Store, 86 and vt 
Street. You have probably not enough giyceise + 
your mixture. 

F. W. S.—You might apply to the Zoological Seciet 1 
the Royal Geographical Society, or to the dealer “+ 
Jamrach, of St. George's-in-the-East, or Cross +4 
Liverpool. 

'—The article on snow-shoes is reprinted in Par | 
our“ Outdoor Games.” it is out of printin anys" ~ 
form. ns 

H. GLEDHILL.—You can fix crayon drawings by ds®: 1 
sour milk over them with a sponge: eee 


J. Dern Datox.—You would probabl: what: 
want from Mr. John Piggott, Milk Set Chreay > = 


WomrwE.l.—The parts for seven years bark am 
out of print. You might get it from a secon! 
bookseller. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1897. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


No. 970.—Vol. XIX. 
(x0. 46 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


erates} 


An awkward position. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F, W. BuRTOX.) 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE 


A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE 
By Sxe.ton Kupporp. 


CHAPTER X.—IN PRISON AND OUT. 


FTEE morning preparation on Monday, inspector’s gig was once more at tho At the news an expression of vague dis 
Midgets came running up to Bill Master's gate, and the inspector once tress flitted across Hill’s face, but it did 
ith the startling information that tbe more in the Doctor's study, not indicate despair. In a couple of 


[22 


minutes Bill was where he had no business 
to be—in the laundry. 

Fortunately, there was no one there, so 
he was able to do what he wanted in 

ace. For certainly he could hardly 

ave done it had anyone been there to 
see. First he shut the door, then he 
jammed a bit of wood under it so that no 
one could open it from the outside, next 
he threw off his jacket and waistcoat. 
When he came to his shirt he hesitated a 
moment, uncertain whether it would be 
necessary to go any farther—decided that 
it would, and cast off the shirt along with 
the rest. 

His next proceeding was to undo a coil 
of clothes-line that lay on one of the 
shelves, and wind it as rapidly as he could 
round his body. The thing was soon done, 
and when the jacket and coat were once 
more in their places, no one who did not 
know Bill very well would have suspected 
that he was fatter than usual by thirty 
feet of washing-line. It is true he had 
had a little difficulty in persuading some 
of the vest buttons to enter their proper 
holes, but an outsider was not to know 
that. Hoe was stiff, too, and not a little 
uncomfortable; but if one wants to bea 
hero, one must be prepared to bear some- 
thing. He didn’t bargain for the heat— 
but that didn’t come till later. 

Some boys might have been worried 
about the honesty of taking this cord. 
This view of the case did not occur to 
Bill. If it had, he would soon have dis- 
inissed it with the reflection that he was 
only taking back his own. Had they not 
taken away his own cord—a much finer 
one than this, anyway ? 

As Bill walked, stiff and uncomfortable, 
among his fellows, his fate was hanging 
in the balance in the Doctor's study. 
After a very cold greeting on both sides, 
the inspector had begun by saying to the 
Doctor : 

“T’ve been thinking a good deal about 
this case, sir, and the more I think the 
surer I am that that boy o’ yours knows 
a lot more about it than he cares to tell.’’ 

Dr. Rusbton’s blood ran cold. It needed 
only this to complete his woe. But though 
he was getting quite ready to believe any- 
thing about Jack, he was not going to 
show any emotion before this blustering 
policeman. It was very quietly that he 
asked, “ And may I ask what grounds you 
have for suspecting Jack?" 

“Jack!" exclaimed the inspector, sus- 
piciously. “I thought he called himself 
Bob?” 

“Aht” cried the Doctor, and a gleam 
of relief flashed across his face. “1 was 
confounding two boys. So you think Bob 
knows more about it than he cares to 
show?” 

“Yes,” answered Mugden slowly, trying 
the while to make out what this peculiar 
expression on the Doctor’s face meant; 
“the more I think over his evidence, the 
surer I am that he only told us enough to 
get Cummings out of a scrape. If I have 
any skill in my trade, he knows the 
thief.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” replied the Doctor 
absently. He did not like this word 
“ thief. ” 

“Yes, sir,” Mugden went on, deter- 
mined not to be put off the track for all 
the schoolmasters in the world; “and 
Red we've got to do now is to make Bob 
speak.” : 
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“Yes; and how are you going to manage 
that?” 

Mugden felt that the Doctor was a dead 
weight in the business; but even dead 
weights can be moved. 

“That's just why I came over this 
morning. You see, if Bob told enough to 
get Cummings off, all we have got to do 
is to arrest Cummings, and——”’ 

“T tell you that if you arrest that boy 
you will do so at your peril.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. You told me that 
before. I've got the warrant in my pocket 
just now, and could take him off, if I 
wanted to, in spite of everybody. But 
what I want is just to pretend to arrest 
him—only pretend, you know,” for the 
Doctor's face looked black at this pro- 
posal; “then we may force Bob’s hand, 
and make him tell all he knows.” 

“How do you propose to pretend to 
arrest Cummings?” asked the Doctor, 
not unwilling to make the experiment. 
He was anxious to get at the bottom of 
this mystery. He would certainly be 
happier if he were sure that Schneider- 
schweinerhauer had nothing to do with it. 

“ Nothing easier, sir. All I have to do 
is to carry him off with me just now to 
Street Edington. There I takehim through 
the station to my private house, which 
has an entrance from the ordinary police 
door. I can lock him up in my own 
house—not in the prison at all—and keep 
him there for theday. Probably that will 
be enough: but if Bob does not speak 
out before night, Mrs. Mugden can put 
up the boy very comfortably for the 
night. If Bob holds out till this time to- 
morrow, I give it up, and send Cummings 
home.” 

Tt was arranged that way, and Bill 
was sent for. The moment he entered, 
the inspector stepped up to him, and in 
his most dramatic official style said, his 
hand the while on Bill's shoulder : 

“William Cummings, I arrest you in 
the Queen’s name for housebreaking 
with intent to rob on the morning of 
March 7, 1890. Remember that anything 
you may now say will be used against 

ou." 

. Instead of ‘the appeal for mercy that 
Mugden had looked for, there was a dead 
silence, and Bill quietly held out his two 
hands, with the wrists close together. 
For a moment the inspector could not 
believe his eyes; then he asked in the 
most business-like way : 

+ © What is your size in handcuffs?" 

Shame mantled Bill’s face. Here he 
was—he who thought he knew all about 
criminal proceedings—stumped by the 
first ball. 

The only thing he could think of was 
his size in gloves, and reflecting that there 
might not be so very much difference 
between gloves and handcuffs, he ventured 
desperately : 

“Number sevens.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” muttered the 
inspector, half to himself, ina discontented 
way. “I might have known it; andhere 
I am with nothing but nines.” Then, 
speaking more loudly, “ But it does not 
matter so much this time; we are going 
to drive.” 

The gig, as we know, was waiting at 
the Doctor's private gate. But we have 
not yet said that Bob was in charge of it, 
and saw Mugden carry off his prisoner. 
There was a little hitch at the very start, 


and Bill lost some of the credit he had 
gained for coolness. But the inspector 
was wrong in thinking that it was fear 
that made Bill hardly able to climb into 
the gig—it was the rope that we know 
about ! 

Bob was very anxious to make Bill 
comfortable, and the inspector felt that 
the game was already up. He had seldom 
soen a boy more haggard than was Bob 
as he stood gazing after the departing 


gig. 

‘When they got to Street Edington, there 
was not a more disgusted boy in the 
whole world than Bill. Instead of bein: 
put into a cell on the ground floor, as he 

ad hoped, or into a cell on the first floor, 
as he had feared, he was led along several 
dark passages, right through a little oftice 
where a policeman sat writing at a desk. 
then across an open courtyard, and finally 
up a stair, a carpeted stair. 

Had Mugden spent half a lifetime in 
inventing humiliations for Bill, he could 
not have hit upon anything more effective 
than this stair-carpet. Bill had hoped for 
clanking chains, and instead, he found his 
feet sinking into a commonplace carpet on 
a@ commonplace stair that looked remark- 
ably like any other stair. Arrived at 
the second landing, Bill made a_hait. 
He knew that the police etation had only 
two storeys. To his astonishment, he 
saw another stair in front of him, and 
up that stair he had to march. 

He had never dreamt of an attic cell: 
but here he was in a genuine attic, very 
small, and lit by a skylight. There wasa 
bed on the side where the sloping roof left 
the least space. There was a washstand 
to the left of the door, and atiny wardretx: 
to the right. A chair stood by the side of 
the bed. The floor was covered, not with 
carpet—Bill was spared that crowning 
humiliation—but witha piece of waxclotu 
of aggressively geometrical pattern. 

“Who ever heard of pictures in a 
prison ?"’ muttered Bill, as he caught sight 
of John Bunyan on one side of the door, 
and Oliver Cromwell on the other. 

“ You'll get something to eat in an hon:, 
an’ you can read any o’ those books you've 
a mind to.” 

Bill gazed disgustedly at the little 
hanging bookshelves, to which Mugden 
pointed. What was the use of getting 
into 8 prison like this? Instead of reply- 
ing to the inspector’s remark, Bill asked, 
as a sort of forlorn hope: 

“ What is my number? ” 

He knew that in real prisons a man is 
known only by his number. Most of the 
prisoners in Bill’s books had indeed for- 
gotten who they were, and only knew that 
they were number so-and-so ! 

“Number?” echoed Mugden, in sur- 
prise. Then the boy’s meaning dawned 
upon him. “Oh, you'll get that soor 
enough. We'll ticket you as soon a> 
you're sentenced.” 

When the door was at last locked upon 
him, Bill sat on his bed and let his heaa 
fall into his hands, as he listened to the 
retreating footsteps of his gaoler. He 
might have sat on the chair, but he dii 
not remember ever having read of a 
prisoner sitting on achair. It was always 
on the bed. It is true they always 
thought about what their sweetheart cr 
wife would think of all this. But Bill fc: 
this was not essential. 

The next thing to be done, of course, 


was to examine the window. Standing 
on the bed, he could easily reach the sky- 
light, and was disgusted to find that it was 
of the commonest kind, and opened quite 
easily by pushing up a curved piece of iron 
attached to the window frame. 

“Call this a prison!” lamented Bill; 
it’s just like the drying-loft windows at 
home." 

Lifting up the window as far as it 
would go, he peered out, but could see 
nothing but the slates sloping away from 
his mouth down to the eaves, and some 
houses half a street off. 

“What's the good of having my files 
with a window like this? ” he grumbled ; 
“it’s all because they think I'm only a 
boy. I'll soon show them.” 

Dropping back upon the bed, he listened 
carefully for a minute or two, then, feeling 
somparatively safe, he threw off his upper 
garments, and brought to light the wash- 
ung line that Mary Ann was at that moment 
searching for all over the laundry and 
bleaching green. When Bill had got the 
rope carefully concealed under the bed, he 
‘elt much more comfortable. He had 
never before had any sympathy for fat 
people. He always pitied them after that 
Jay. 

By the time this was done, Bill thought 
1e had better not risk any farther action 
‘ill the gaoler had made his rounds. 
Prisoners never did anything of import- 
ince till the gaoler had made his rounds. 
[nthe meantime he ran his eye along the 
sookshelves, and took down Foxe's “ Book 
of Martyrs,"’ which was the nearest to his 
style of literature that the room contained. 

It was a weary wait for the gaoler's 
visit, and when it came it was the deepest 
iumiliation of this humiliating day. 
Imagine, if you can, Bill's unspeakable 
lisgust when the key turned in the door, 
ind there entered—a woman / 

A pleasant woman she was, too, and 
very anxious to make him comfortable. 
He would not even look at her. 

It is true that when she withdrew, he 
lid not carry his resentment so far as to 
ieglect what she had left behind her. 
Soup and sausages, he admitted, were not 
deal prison fare, but they were there, and 
night as well be eatenasnot. In fact, he 
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felt much better after his lunch, and much 
fitter for the trying work before him. 

Very, very quietly he turned the bed 
end on towards the door, and then was 
delighted to find that he could just 
squeeze in the washstand between it and 
the door. This done, he was securely 
barricaded against anyone from the 
outside. No man, however strong, could 
drive in the door, supported as it now 
was. 

This arrangement was further useful in 
bringing the bed more directly under the 
window. Bill could thus easily place ‘the 
chair in the middle of the bed, and mount 
on to the slates. 

Fastening one end of his cord securely 
to the iron leg of the bedstead, he 
clambered up on his chair and out of the 
window. Supported by his cord, he made 
his way slowly to the eaves. Peeping 
over, he felt his heart leap with joy; for 
half-way down from where he stood was 
an outhouse, the roof of which was 
only about eight feet from the ground. 

To be sure, it was a little disappointing 
that there should be so few obstacles to 
surmount—no sentinels to dodge, no dog 
to poison, no gaoler to bribe. This last 
disappointment was not so keen as it 
might have been had Bill had more 
money. As it was, he felt that he would 
require all his available capital to take 
him in safety to Riddlemere, where his 
favourite aunt lived. 

It was not that he had overlooked the 
important item of money. But when 
you start to borrow money suddenly, 
towards the end of a term, you find it 
hard work if you have to borrow from 
schoolboys, however willing and trustful 
they may be. This was why Bill had 
only been able to raise three and four- 
pence between the appearance of tho 
inspector's gig and the arrest. 

Bill was soon on the top of the little 
outhouse, which turned out to be Mrs. 
Mugden’s wash-house. From that to the 
washing green was a mere step: the wall 
offered no difficulty; and Bill stood free 
in the back lane. 

It was still quite early in the day, so 

Bill thought it would be better not to 
run tho risk of being recognised at the 
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Street Edington Station. Accordingly he 
walked along a pretty country lane to 
Saddleback, the next station, which was 
three miles off, and not on tho main line. 
Here he took a ticket, not for Riddlemere, 
but for Loocaster, the next station but 
one after Riddlemere. At Loocaster he 
got out, took a ticket as far back as 
Marshfield, where he got out and walked 
the few remaining miles to Riddlemere, 
where he arrived, feeling sure—clever 
boy!—that he had effectually thrown 
the police and everybody elso off his 
trail. 

He had not dared to buy anything on 
the way in case he should be recognised 
and caught, and it was not till he was 
quite close to Riddlemere that he re- 
flected that he was much more likely to 
be recognised here than in any of the 
places he had been in that day. For 
Riddlemere is a little place, and Bill was 
in the habit of staying there every 
vacation, and everybody in the place 
knew him. He felt that he ought to 
have bought something before where he 


-was not known, but it was too late now. 


Of one thing he was certain: he could 
not venture into the village till it was 
dark. 

In the meantime he had to skulk about 
among the country lanes with a very 
empty stomach. The one and seven- 
pence that remained in his pocket only 
added to his misery. 

He turned over in his mind what his 
heroes used to do in similar circumstances, 
and the only thing he could remember 
was that one of them staved off hunger 
by tightening his belt, and most of tho 
others by chewing tobacco. Now Bill 
wore braces; and tobacco made him 
sick. Besides, he hadn't any tobacco. 

A sudden flash of memory from his 
History seemed to promise some help. 
He remembered that Monmouth was 
caught in a ditch with his pocket full of 
peas. But Bill’s hopes fell as he reflected 
that his History had forgotten to tell 
where Monmouth got the peas. That's 
always the way with History. It 
always leaves out the really interesting 

it. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
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Author of “Tales by a Red Jacket,” “The Last of the Vikings,” ete, 


[= next day, after breakfast, Barkor 

proposed that, as a matter of precaution, 
hey should inspect the pack-animals, to 
vhich Frank agreed, as he wished to occupy 
iis mind in some way. Gopaul was therefore 
summoned, and, having been made acquain- 
ed with their intention, was told to order 
che carriers to muster with their loads and 
she donkeys in an hour. The old shikarri 
seemed pleased at the notion, but ere depart- 
ng to carry out his instructions, he said, “I 
chink it right to tell you, sahibs, that the 
:nen declare they will not remain here more 
than two days longer.” 

“Won't they?” ejaculated Frank. “Why, 
Futtch Jung told us, and them too, that they 
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were to remain with us as long as we 
required their services.” 

“That is true, sahibs,” replied Gopaul ; 
“but they say they wish to return to their 
homes and families.”” 

“Oh, do they? So they shall, soon. But 
if they depart without leave, I fancy they 
will find themselves in a scrape when they 
reach Narain. All right, Gopaul, we'll talk 
to them.” 

When the inspection was over, the men, as 
the shikarri had intimated, stated their 
intention of returning forthwith. 

“If you do,” said Frank, “ you will not 
receive one cowrie of the pay yon have been 
Promised, for you will be breaking your 


contract. And what, think you, will the 
Governor say to the men who abandoned his 
friends? You will be wiser if you remain 
with us. We shall probably be starting 
homewards in a week or 0; and meantime, 
you are well looked after, and have all that 
you want. Let us hear no more of this.” 

The carriers grumbled a little at Frank’s 
dccision, but knowing that his words were 
true, and recognising the force of his argu- 
ments, they submitted. Meantime, accom- 
panied os usual by Gopaul and Rover, the 
friends strolled away outside the village with 
their guns, to see if they could pick up a hill 

heasant or two for their dinner. 

I can understand the poor beggars wish- 
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ing to get home,” said Barker; “but, after 
all, they are not badly off. They are not 
hard worked ; have plenty of food; and are 
drawing good wages. I am full of hope that 
our stay here will not be of long duration ; so 
their desires will soon be fulfilled.” 

“T, too, begin to feel more sanguine,” said 
Frank. “I was thinking over our prospects 
of success last night for a long time, and 
have quite fallen in with your ideas. Shall 
we set out again to-morrow? ” 

“I think we might,” answered Barker. ‘I 
seem to havea presentiment our next attempt 
will prove successful. Look out, Frank, 
there’s a pheasant !”’ 

Bang! went Hayward’s gun, and a 
gorgeous “ minaul” fell to the shot, and was 
retrieved by the shikarri. Thus talking and 
shooting, they wandered about for a couple of 
hours, and then returned to the village, where 
Gopaul undertook the preparation of their 
game. 

That evening, as they were sitting beside 
the fire which had been lit outside their hut, 
Barker suggested that the Patél and Gopaul 
should be pitted against each other (without 
their own knowledge) to see which of them 
could relate the “ tallest ” yarn; and Hayward 
jumping at the idea of anything which 
would while away the time after an amusing 
fashion, the two natives were solicited to 
bestow their company on the young English- 
men. 

After some desultory chat by way of lead- 
ing up to the subject, Barker asked the Patel 
if he had vegetated all his life in the little 
village, and whether he had no tale of adven- 
ture or of an exciting nature which he could 
narrate to them from his own experience. 
After a pause, the old man answered : 

“Tt is true, sahibs, that I have never 
moved far from this village where I was born. 
Some men are ambitious of seeing the world, 
and thirst for adventures, but I was never 
one of them. Here I have all that I can 
want. I have married, and have a fairly 
large family, who are able to support me in 
my old age, now that the days of youth and 
activity are past for me. Iam respected by 
the simple villagers, who refer all their 
disputes to me, and are satistied with my 
decisions. 

“ Thave never cared to mix in the turmoil 
and trouble of the busy world which lies so 
far from our borders, and consequently you 
may imagine that my life has been unevent- 
ful and void of adventure. But I can relate 
to you a tale concerning a bear-hunt which 
took place near here many years ago. the 
results of which brought woe and desolation 
into our peaceful community. 

“One day, many seasons past, a party of 
our woodcutters returned from the mountain 
full of excitement over an enormous bear 
which they had seen, which exceeded in size 
the largest specimen of its kind that had 
ever been met with in these regions. Their 
statements fired the blood of many of the 
young men, some of whom prided themselves 
on their skill and courage in the chase, and 
between whom a somewhat acrimonious 
tivalry existed. After much talk and 
mutual recriminations, it was decided, in 
spite of all my arguments to the contrary, 
that the beast should be tracked down and 
attacked, and that he who was foremost and 
most conspicuous in the hunt should bear 
away the palm from among his fellows. On 
foot, armed only with such rude weapons as 
we possessed—bows and arrows, spears, and 
woodcutters’ hatchets—and accompanied by 
a number of largo dogs, the zealous band of 
hunters set forth to beard the dangerous 
animal in his mountain lair. 

“Ere long they discovered his tracks, 
and, after a pursuit of some hours, the dogs 
ran him to ground in his cave, situated deep 
in the heart of the mountain in a wild aud 
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rugged ravine. Arrived here, a consultation 
was held. The bear was probably asleep in 
his den, and no one cared to enter the dark 
and threatening cavern single-handed. At 
last it was resolved to smoke him out. Piles 
of damp grass and decayed wood were heaped 
at the mouth of the aperture, almost com- 
pletely closing it up, and then a light was 
applied to the mass, which presently caught 
fire and broke into flame, belching forth 
volumes of dense and acrid smoke, which 
the wind swept penctratingly into the 
interior. 

“ Aroused by the noxious and overpower- 
ing fumes, the bear awoke from his lethargy, 
and, finding his egress barred, burst im- 
petuously through the opposing barrier, 
scattering the flaming logs on every side, and 
setting light to his shaggy hide as he 
emerged. Yells and shouts of triumph and 
exultation greeted his appearance, as he 
paused for a moment, furious with the smart 
of fire, and mad with fury at his repose being 
thus summarily intruded upon; but in a 
very few moments he grasped the situation, 
and with a terrific roar of rage, he rushed 
upon his persecutors. These met him with 
a volley of missiles, and then fled hither and 
thither in order to distract his attention ; 
but he was too old and wary to be thus 
baulked of his revenge. 

“ Singling out an individual, he doggedly 
pursued him, and in a few moments, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of his comrades 
and the sustained attacks of the dogs, the 
unfortunate man was in the grasp of the 
bear. With one blow the monster crushed 
his head in as he would a pumpkin, and 
with a drawing sweep of his mighty paw, 
garnished with terrible claws, he completely 
scalped the wretched victim, whom he then 
caught up in his massive embrace, and 
squeezed to a jelly, cracking his ribs in the 
act. ‘Then, quitting the lifeless hunter, he 
rushed in pursuit of another. 

“ Disregarding almost entirely the baying 
and snapping of the hounds, he overtook 
his prey, and, after dealing a stroke similar 
to the first, he caught up the screaming 
youth, and actually thrust his head into his 
grinning jaws, biting and worrying until he 
literally tore it from the shoulders. 

“Aghast with horror at this fearful dis- 
play of ferocity and power, the remaining 
hunters, realising that their sole hope lay in 
a united attack upon the brute, summoned 
all their courage, and rushed upon him in a 
body with spears and axes, ably seconded by 
the dogs, who caught fire from the fury and 
despair of their masters. 

“And now ensued a terrible scene. 
Brought to bay, and surrounded by foes who 
were excited to the highest pitch of exas- 
peration, the bear summoned all his energies, 
and dealt fearful and deadly blows around 
him, uttering the most appalling roars. 
Man and beast were flung indiscriminately 
hither and thither, maimed and bleeding 
from the terrific strokes of the heavy paws ; 
and it was not till after a prolonged and 
bloody fight that a spear, more fortunately 
directed than hitherto, reached his heart, 
and, with a long, loud yell, the bear yiclded 
up his life, and rolled helplessly on the 
crimsoned sward. 

“ But what a sight met the eyes of the sur- 
vivors! In addition to the first two victims 
on whom the shaggy brute had vented his 
fury, three others lay dead or dying near 
their prostrate foe. Not a man there but had 
his wounds to show, and some had broken 
limbs besides. Of the faithful hounds, there 
were but few left alive; and when the dread- 
ful news was brought to our village by one of 
the hapless band, whose injuries were not so 
severe as to prevent him from seeking aid for 
his comrades, dire and long was the lamenta- 
tion. 


“ With every care and precaution we trans 
ported the bodies of the dead and living to 
this place, conferring the last sad rites on the 
former, and tending the latter as skilfully and 
patiently as our simple means and knowledge 
permitted. But out of twenty young men 
who set forth in the morning, well and strong, 
on that most disastrous hunt, five were killed 
outright, three others died of their wounds, 
and the rest, although they escaped with life, 
still bear on their bodies the traces of that 
deadly combat. As all were alike brave and 
devoted, the skin could not be awarded to 
any one in particular; it was therefore pre- 
sented to me by unanimous acclaim, and to 
{bie day I still sleep beneath its shaggy 
folds. 

“ That, sahibs, is, I think, the most excit- 
ing episode that has ever occurred during my 
peaceful life.” 

“That was certainly a most calamitous 
adventure,” observed Hayward ; * but, while 
praising the undoubted pluck of your young 
men, Patél, Icannot commend their prudence 
or discretion in attacking so formidable an 
adversary on foot with such feeble and in- 
sufficient weapons.” 

“ They learned it to their cost, sahib,” said 
the old man, in a subdued voice. 

“Come, Gopaul,” continued Barker, in 
cheery tones, in order to rouse the old head- 
man from his melancholy reflections. 
“haven't you got some hunting story in al! 
your collection that does not end in so sorrow- 
ful amanner?” 

“I have many, sahib,” responded the 
shikarri, with a grin. ‘I will tell you one 
which I myself was present at, and where a 
most skilful and daring feat was performel 
by ’’ (here be turned towards the headman) “a 
Nepaulese.” 

‘The old man brightened up at the implied 
compliment. 

“Ay, is that so, my friend?’'/ said he. 
“ Let us hear it.” 

“Tt is two years ago, sahibs,” began Gopaul. 
“that I was shooting in the Terai with an 
English gentleman. He was a good shoi. 
and very fond of sport, but in my opinion a 
trifle too foolhardy. Many times I remon- 
strated with him on his recklessness, and 
foretold disaster; but he always laughed at 
me and my warnings. I believe he wa: 
killed afterwards in a far land across the black 
water where the ‘ hubshis’ [negroes] dwell, by 
a wounded buffalo, whom he was hunting or 
foot as usual. He had a Goorkha orderly 
with him from Nepaul; a small man, but ai: 
what courage! He did not seem to know 
what fear was.” (The old Patél chackled 
quietly.) ‘In addition to a rifle, this orderly 
carried a small round shield of rhinocera: 
hide and a ‘ kookeri '—you know the weapon, 
sahibs ?—a short, slightly curved sword, as 
heavy as lead at the back, and with a blade 
as keen as a razor. With this weapon, in 
the use of which he was a marvellous adep:. 
I have seen him cut off a bullock’s head at 
one blow; ay, and slice a sheep in half, as 
one would a cucumber. 

“Well, we were out shooting in the Terai. 
and were one day tracking up a tiger—on {uoi. 
as usual. We were crossing a small open 
glade, dotted with a few stunted bushe- 
behind which one would have thought 2 
animal larger than a hare could lie concealed. 
The sahib was in the middle, I on the right. 
and the Goorkha on the left, as we advanced. 
Suddenly I heard a shout from my master. 
and, looking hastily up, I saw the tiger in the 
air, in the middle of a bound on to the litde 
orderly. He had been crouching behind one | 
et the tiny bushes, and we had not set — 


im. 

“The gallant Goorkha, however, had i 
his wits about him. He never flinched ; 
as his foe was, seemingly, landing on him, b: 
dashed in unucryhis shield ere the tiger couie 


recover himself for another bound or a blow 
with his paw, and, quicker than the eye 
could follow the movement, he sheathed his 
kookeri in the brute’s bowels, and with a deft 
and rapid drawing cut, opened up the whole 
of its stomach, inflicting a ghastly wound, 
and causing instantaneous death. This 
consummation he greeted with a loud and 
triumphant whoop. It was all over in one 
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second, and never before or since have I 
seen a tiger so resolutely faced and so 
daringly slain.” 

“Wah!” ejaculated the old Patél. ‘ He 
was a valiant man.” 

“T should think so,” answered Hayward. 
“T shouldn’t care to face a tiger single- 
handed with a shield and short stabbing 
sword.”” 

(To be continued.) 


“Who is my Neighbour? ” 
(Gorilla and Chimpanzee, sketched at the Zoo for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by FRED MILLER.) 
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“The old Romans did so in the amphi- 
theatre,” remarked Barker quietly. 

« But we aren’t old Romans,” laughed his 
comrade. ‘There's the difference! Well, 
I'm off to bed.” 

And bidding good-night to the natives, 
who remained chatting round the expiring 
embers of the fire, the two friends entered 
their hut, and retired to rest. 
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“ Tr’s precious warm!” said Ronald, fan- 
ning himself with his straw hat. 

Iwas bound to admit that it was. “But,” 
I said in excuse, “ it will be nice and cool in 
the old church. And what a splendid walk 
home we'll have in the evening.” 

He laughed, rather amused at my defence 
of our position. 

“We'll have a rest in the shade a little 
farther on,” I continued; “then we'll feel 
more fit. But I never thought the five miles 
were such long ones as they are.” 

He laughed again, and we made quite 
merry over that remark. Yet, directly after- 
wards, I found myself wondering, soberly 
enough, whether he had really laughed at the 
saying or at me for saying it. 

This expedition to the church at Cranfield, 
with its famous brasses and quaint old 
inscriptions, had been my idea, conceived in 
some doubt and hesitation. This cousin of 
mine had come from the North, to spend his 
summer holidays at the Vicarage. He was of 
just my own age, full of life, and ready to join 
in anything that promised fun, so there 
should have been no difficulty in entertaining 
him. But it was not such an easy task 
after all, for there was one thing wanting. 

We did not seem to understand each other. 
Perhaps my sensitiveness had something to 
do with it, and no doubt his quiet reserve had 
more; but I seemed to be always trying to 
fancy what he was thinking about me, and, in 
away, trying to play uptohim. When I made 
a suggestion, I made it doubtfully, feeling that 
he could have made a better one, and gener- 
ally found myself bothered, a minute later, 
by the thought: What will Ronald think of 
that? This kind of thing had lasted fora 
fortnight now, during which time we had been 
constantly together, and still we did not 
appear to know each other any better. 

Well, i¢ was precious warm on this par- 
ticular day, and no mistake, the dust lying 
half an inch thick on the long white road, and 
the sun shining on it all with a glare that was 
positively pitiless. But a few minutes after 
that little conversation we reached a cottage, 
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A PAIR OF COWARDS. 
By W. E. Cuts, 


PART I. 


where we managed to obtain a jug of water, 
which we enjoyed more than I can tell you. 

Then we passed on once more, looking out 
eagerly for a place where we might rest. We 
found it when we reached the cross roads, a 
spot which marked the middle of our journey. 
Our way lay still to the left, but there was a 
great tree at the corner, and under the tree, 
most welcome sight of all, a grassy bank 
which seemed just the thing for a lounge. 

“Here we are,’ I said, as it came clearly 
into view. ‘‘ What a jolly resting-place!” 

“Yes,” sighed Ronald, “it is tempting, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Race you there? ” I asked, with an effort 
to look fresh. 

“ Right!” cried my cousin heartily; and 
forthwith we set off at a smart run. 

It was not a very spirited race, I must 
admit. After a few yards, we quieted down 
considerably, and when wo were half-way to 
the green bank we were just dragging our- 
selves along. Then it was that Ronald, 
looking ahead, gave an exclamation of dis- 


ist : 

“Well ! just look at that!” 

I looked up, and echoed his cry at once. 

“Whata fraud!” I said, with all the spirit 
I could muster up. ‘ Whatever does he want 
there?” 

For at that moment, just as we were within 
twenty yards of the welcome shelter, a raga- 
muffin came round the corner—a ragamuffin 
with adog. He seemed to be rather younger 
than ourselves, was certainly ragged, and 
quite as certainly soiled. On his head he 
wore the wreck of a straw hat, which he threw 
carelessly down upon the very bank we had 
chosen for ourselves. Then he stretched 
himself out beside it, and his dog did the same. 

It was very aggravating. Our run dropped 
to a walk, and we tried to look as unconcerned 
as possible. Fortunately for our own feelings, 
the stranger had not even glanced in our 
direction, so he could not have seen our 
discomfiture. 

We sat down gingerly upon all the space 
he had left us, without saying a word to each 

(To be continued.) 


other. I was now in a thoroughly nasty 
temper, and felt pretty sure that Ronald was 
in the same condition. 

The ragamuffin’s companion was some 
kind of a mongrel sheep-dog, and he gave s 
little growl as he watched our arrival. That 
was the last straw for me, and though I saw 
the fellow place a restraining hand upon the 
animal’s neck, I did not try to keep back my 
anger ; and as the dog could not feel, I mast 
needs attack the master. 

“Look out, Elbows,” I said warninglr. 
“Your dog’s manners are as bad as your 
clothes. He ought to be shot.” 

It was cowardly and insulting. I knew it, 
even before the angry face of the ragamufiin 
was turned upon me. He did not speak, but 
his look was quite readable, and I saw him 
draw the dog closer to his side. Then Ronald 
chimed in : 

“ Don’t worry him, Charlie. He made those 
holes for ventilation, that’s all. I don't b!ame 
him.” 

He had enjoyed my humour, then, and had 
even imitated me. I felt decidedly better. 

The dog growled again, just as though it 
knew that we were insulting its master. 

“Say, Lord Rags,” I went on, “ what did 
you give him for breakfast?—a lamb 
chop!" 

Ronald laughed, but I knew directly after 
I had spoken how very feeble my wit was. 
T have often blushed at that remark since. 

The ragamaffin did not say a word all the 
time. He lay still, his face turned away, and 
one arm guarding the dog. There was not 
much fun, after all, in baiting a fellow who 
would not be baited. 

So we gave it up there, and in a fex 
minutes more felt sufficiently refreshed to go 
on. We had intended to make a longer stas 
in that pleasant shade, but somehow the 
pleasure had gone out of the place now. 

The dog gave a parting growl as we roze. 
and its master looked at us with sullen ange:. 
Then the long white road stretched before ts 
once more, with Cranfield over two miles 
away. 
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x Tuesday, July 21, 1896, the Corsair set 
sail from Tobermory, bound south to 
Belfast Lough vid the west coast of Mull, 
Islay Sound, and the outside passage off the 
Mull of Cantire. She is a little yacht of 
about four tons, and measures twenty-seven 
feet over all, eight feet beam, and draws 
about four feet of water. 

She was originally a lifeboat, and has. 
made many @ voyage across the line in the 
davits of the steamship Patagonia. Of 
course there is very little of the lifeboat. 
about her now, and except that on close 
inspection you recognise her diagonal build, 
there is but little to show that she was not. 
built for the purpose for which she is now 
used. She has been given a deep iron keel, 
weighing one ton, her sides have been raised 
about one foot, and she has been decked all 
over except & space for the cockpit and a. 
neat, low cabin-top, only six inches high, 
which just enables the skipper, the tallest... 


A DUSTING. 
By L. B. Cuatwin. 


member of the crew, to sit upright on the 
cabin bunks without bending his neck. 

The amount of accommodation she pos- 
sesses is marvellous compared with the 
majority of small yachts of her size, and a 
glance at the sketch plan will give a better 
idea than any amount of description. 

She is rigged as a very snug cutter, perbaps 
rather undercanvased, but the crew have 
sometimes been thankful for this, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see her tearing along 
under full sail, taking the combers like a 
cork, thanks to her anug rig and high free- 
board, when other yachts are diving into it 
with close-reefed canvas and having a most 
uncomfortable time. 

Her crew consists of the skipper, the 
mate, and the doctor, three professional men 
who live far away from the sea, near a great 
city in the heart of England. Their annual 
holiday is always spent on the water, and 
during the rest of the year they meet at 


intervals, and from the finish of a cruise to 
Christmas they talk of the cruises that are 
past; but from Christmas onwards thet 
discuss and make preparations for the cruise 
that is to come. 

The good ship had spent four days s: 
Tobermory, weatherbound, not from exces: 
of wind and sea, but from a miserable Scotch 
mist which obscured everything outside the 
radius of half a mile, and rendered the 
difficult passage among the numerous rock: 
and islets on the west coast of Muil sa 
adventure too risky to attempt. 

But July 21 was one of those Scotch dst: 
which make up for almost any amount =! 
bad weather experienced beforehand, az: 
the crew revelled in the sunshine after ther 
recent confinement. 

With a fine westerly breeze, it was 3 
dead beat to windward round Cailiach Poirt. 
where a nasty tidal jumble wag runnin 
then a fine reach with the wind a point 


two fcee to Iona—a most glorious sail. 
The big swell setting in from the Atlantic 
was a deep dark blue, with a great white 
crest surmounting every wave. The Corsair 
danced over the seas like a duck, raced past 
the famous island of Staffa, and dropped her 
anchor in Jona Sound. A day was spent 
wandering about Iona, the most interesting 
of Scotch islands. 

On the 2nd the Corsair took a pilot on 
board, and started at 8.30 for the passage 
through the Torranan Rocks. This group of 
isletsand submerged rocks forms, perhaps, the 
most intricate bit of navigation on the whole 
of the Scottish coast. 

The pilot was discharged at Dearg Sgeir, 
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in under the shelter of a little pier, partly 
stone and partly woodwork, on the north side 
of the bay, and lie close up, avoiding the 
heavy swell setting in from the North 
Channel. 

The light breeze grew stronger and stronger 
as the day drew on, and the curious haze 
which seems always to pervade the atmo- 
sphere when an easterly wind prevails gave 
promise of finer weather than had been 
experienced of late. 

Soon the Islay and Jura shores faded 
away in the mist, and no land could be seen 
but the dull outline of the Mull of Cantire. 

The barometer, which had been falling 
very slightly in the morning, began to descend 
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Mull began to assume distinct proportions, 
and finally settled down on the hills in the 
shape of a dense black cloud. 

At last, about 7 p.m., the longed-for breeze 
arrived, first in little puffs varying from east 
to south, and then, at 7.45, in a fine, steady 
breeze from the east, which sent the old 
Corsair roaring along with her lee rail awash, 
every stitch of canvas set to take her into 
port before the dirty weather began. 

“The sun sets about nine,” said the 
mate; “if we want to make Red Bay, we 
shall have to be there before ten to see our 
way in.” 

First the big jib came down, and a smaller 
one was set. And then the crew hastily 


the last of the dangers, and the good ship 
sailed past Colonsay to Islay Sound, where 
the wind fell very light, and just managed 
to creep into the Small Isles anchorage on 
the east coast of Jura at 12 o’clock at night. 

Friday morning, 6 a.m. The mate put his 
head out of the main hatch, and roused the 
rest of the crew by announcing that a nice 
little north-easterly breeze was blowing— 
‘just the wind we want.” So the skipper 
and doctor lazily rolled themselves out of 
their blankets, dressed, and went ashore in 
search of milk for breakfast, while the mate 
cooked breakfast, cleaned the ship up, and 
generally made preparations for a long 
passage. 

By 7.30 the Corsair was under way and 


gliding along with spinnaker set on a. 


compass course for Tor Point, in the north 
of Ireland. 

It is a fairly long passage for a small boat 
to make. If you look ata map of Ireland, you 
will see, a few miles south of Fair Head, the 
north-eastern corner of the country, a bay 
marked on the map as Red Bay. It is 
flanked on the north by Tor Point and on 
the south by Garron Head, both of them 
steep, rocky cliffs, while the bay is a beautiful 
sandy inlet, affording good shelter for a large 
fleet of vessels in a westerly gale. But when 
the breeze comes from the east, the case is 
very different, and large vessels would have a 
most uncomfortable time riding at anchor. 
But a small vessel like the Corsair can creep 
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+ more rapidly after noon; but as they were 
so far on their way, nothing could be done 
except go on, and the crew could only hope 
that the fine breeze would hold, and enable 
them to get into port before nightfall. 

But alas! a breeze, however promising, 
cannot be relied upon, and our breeze, which 
promised so well in the morning, gradually 
grew lighter and lighter, and finally died 
away altogether, leaving the Corsair rolling 
about like a log in the long, oily swell from 
the Atlantic, about seven miles from the 
Mull of Cantire, the Mull Light bearing 
about 8.8.E. 

As the day drew on and the sun neared 


boiled and discussed some eggs, for they had 
eaten very little since leaving Jura. 

Just before sundown, a fleet of barques 
sailed out of the blackness right ahead, away 
out into the Atlantic, with every stretch of 
canvas set to catch the favouring breeze, 
looking in the mist something like a fleet of 
phantom battleships come back to earth to 
celebrate a former victory. 

The sun went down in a lurid glare of red, 
and the staysail came down about the same 
time. One or two puffs came out of that 
dense cloud to the eastward, and laid the 
ship down so that it was imperative to 
shorten sail. At about half-past nine the 
ship was drawing close to Red Bay. The 
outlines of the land could just be dis- 
tinguished, and the crew were just beginning 
to anticipate the comforts of a night in 
harbour, when all at once the air became 
thick with rain and mist, and all land 
vanished except the dull loom of Garron 
Head. 

Of course there was nothing to be done 
except to prepare for a night out. ‘Lee 
oh!” The ship was put about and hove to, 
with the jib sheet a-weather, while three 
reefs in the mainsail were smartly gathered 
in. “ What does it mean, skipper?” says 
the mate. 

“T think it means a gale of wind,” says 
the skipper ; and he is right, for it does. 

Away she goes on the starboard tack, 


athe horizon, the haze which enveloped the ~ jumping over the seas, which have now begun 
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to assume respectable proportions ; for we are 
gn‘a lee shore, and must first get out of the 
hole we are caught in. (iarron Head is not 
a nice place in an easterly breeze. The 
sailing directions inform us that there is a 
five-knot tide running at springs, and it is 
full moon, though we shall not see much of 
her to-night. 

On we go for some time, and then heave 
to on the starboard tack; the sea rising 
higher and higher, and the wind shrieking 
louder and louder through the rigging. 

Soon it blows so hard that we lower the 
jaws of the gaff and Jash them to the boom, 
keeping the peak of the mainsail hoisted, 
lashing the leash to the boom as far aft as 
possible. She lies to very snugly like this, 
though we should not treat our mainsail so 
if it were not an old one, to be replaced next 
season. 

Some hours are spent in this way, when we 
see something under our lee how a little 
darker than the general mass of blackness. 
It is land! and close aboard, too! She 
won't stay under this short canvas ; up with 
the helm and wear her! We must sail her 
now! 
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Round she goes, the boom jibes over, and 
off she rushes on the port tack, heading 
from §8.8.E. to 8.1. according to the shift of 
wind, and as 8. by K. will clear us of all 
dangers off Garron Head, we feel more easy 
in our minds. 

We go smashing along to windward, the 
sea getting bigger and bigger, and the wind 
stronger and stronger. The more wind and 
sea there is, the more the little ship seems 
to like it, till at last we feel pretty safe, and 
heave to to wait for the dawn. 

And when the dawn brenks, what is there to 
see?’ Nothing except driving masses of mist 
and rain, and great seas——hills of water, with 
foaming crests surmounting them. 

At last the mist lifts a little to leeward, 
and land can be seen under the lee bow, 
some miles off. The helm is put up, and we 
reach along for Larne, carefully dodging the 
big combers, meeting them stern on, and 
sailing our course in the smooths. 

But our poor little dinghy, who has got on 
fairly well up till now, cannot stand this sort 
of thing. 

Alas! she feels her time has come, as it 
always does come to dinghys which are 


towed astern. Tow her short or tow her 
long, she is picked up like » toy boat in the 
big seas, and rolled over and over, full of 
water. 

In vain we try to save her; but it is use. 
less. She is bending our horse double by 
her strain. We hang on to her for two 
hours, and then the skipper reluctantly gives 
the order to cut her adrift. The mate, as 
executioner, clambers into the stern, hanging 
on like grim death, and touches her painter, 
stout rope a good inch in diameter, with his 
knife. It flies apart with ao crack, and we 
shoot ahead, and look back sadly at the wee 
boat being tossed about far astern. 

After this we make better progress, and 
eventually arrive off Larne at noon. The 
wind and sea have subsided somewhat, so we 
shake out our Irish reef and manage to drop 
anchor off Larne pier at 1 p.m. on Saturday. 
We get put ashore, go to the hotel, and, 
after a feed, sleep. Before turning in, the 
mate says to the skipper, ‘‘ My boy, I’ve no 
objection to go anywhere with you now in 
the Corsair, after the way she behaved during 
that dusting.” 


“Silence! The punishment wiit be very severe if there is any repetition of what I think was a poor tmitation, by one of you boys, of a cal purring!” 
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A Good Fight for it. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. Z, HERRMANN.) 


FISHING IN THE LONG HOLIDAYS. 


{trosr the end of July till the middle of 
September, all fresh-water fish are 
usually in good condition, though on a few of 
our southern rivers trout fishing ends with 
August. This exception is of the less 
importance, as boys will generally devote 
themselves mainly to other fish as the scason 
advances. 

Let us begin by sketching the state of 
things as you will find them on the first day. 
The season for coarse fish has begun six 
weeks ago, yet you have not lost much, for 
roach, perch, and most of the rest of them, 
have been poor, flabby, rough-coated things 
till within the last week or two; and 
some are scarcely in full condition even 
now. 

The weather is probably sultry, and if you 
go down to the river after a leisurely break- 
fast, and expect to catch a lot of roach by 
ordinary bottom-fishing, you will be dis- 
appointed. 

Perhaps after diligently fishing a regular 
swim (very productive last autumn) for two 
or three hours—say from eleven till one or 
two—your basket willcontaina tiny baby roach 
and two bleak. 

Use your eyes, and you will see why this is. 
The fish are probably basking in the sun- 
shine at the top of a deep hole, and not feed- 
ing at all. Nevertheless they can some- 
times be persuaded to take a bait, if delicately 
presented to them. 


By J. Pavut Tayzor. 


Choose a spot where you are partly hidden 
by trees and bushes, or where you have at 
least a background of trees, or a high bank 
behind you, so that you are not conspicuously 
outlined against the sky. After settling 
yourself down within casting distance, and 
with a very fine gut line and hook, baited 
with a large fly or a small bectle or a gentle, 
wait till the disturbed fish have begun to 
bask again, and then, selecting a good one, 
drop your bait gently before his nose. If 
this is done skilfully, he will generally take it, 
and should be safely landed, perhaps a good 
roach of halfa pound. 

Of course the rest of the shoal will be 
much seared, and this is the disadvantage of 
this style of fishing, as you will have either 
to shift your quarters or to wait some time 
for another chance. In sultry weather, while 
the sun is strong, it is generally the only way 
to get good fish, unless by throwing the 
artificial fly, which indeed is very enjoyable, 
and far more artistic than the other, but is 
apt to produce rather smaller fish, especially 
if they are roach or rudd. Ifchub are about, 
this plan will often get good ones, if a large 
fly, such as a bumble-bee or governor (the 
imitation of the small yellowish bumble-bee), 
isused. The red or black palmer is also often 
effective with chub. It must be remembered 
that quite a different sort of rod is required 
for artificial fly fishing, the long stiff Japan- 
ese cane, which is by far the best for the 


natural fly, being quite unsuited to throw the 
artificial. 

If you expect to fish much, it is well worth 
while to have both sorts, as a Japanese cane 
of sixteen or seventeen feet long can be had 
for two or three shillings, and a fair fly rod 
for six or seven shillings. 

I am speaking of hickory fly rods, and not 
of the cheap split-cane ones which can now 
be had for this low price, but which can only 
be looked upon as speculations, sometimes 
turning out well, and at other times quite the 
reverse. They look very pretty, and are 
light to hold, but I fear that the dealer was 
only too candid when he told me that he 
could only recommend me to buy one—“ to 
give to a friend.” 

Te get a split-cane rod on which you can 
rely, you must give about two or three pounds, 
and many of them are much higher even 
than that. On the whole, a good greenheart, 
for about fifteen shillings, is better for a boy. 
If you mean to fish for perch, jack, bream, or 
barbel, you must have a stouter rod, in 
addition, made of whole cane; and this can 
now be had, with winch fittings, for ten or 
twelve shillings, and the reel and lines would 
come altogether to about half that sum. 

Probably, if you are a beginner, you will find 
perch-fishing the best to try. For this you 
will only want a ood gut line with large hook 
and a float. A winch with twenty yards of 
running line will be handy, but is not 
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necessary; and the rod just described is 
quite suitable. The same rod will do for 
barbel, carp, tench, or bream fishing, but to 
catch either of these fish requires much more 
experience than is necessary for catching 
little perch with a worm. 

Let us take bream first, as being the most 
plentiful of all. These are not difficult to 
catch if the angler does not object to the hour 
at which these gentry take their breakfasts. 
It is just this point that shows whether a boy 
really has it in him to be an angler. 

Even on a July morning it is apt to be a 
little chilly and dismal at 2.30 a.m.; and this 
is the hour at which you must rise if you 
wish the bream to breakfast with you. Don't 
waste time over your own breakfast, but 
drink some milk if you can yet it, put some 
food in your basket, and start in time to be 
at work by early dawn. 

On your first attempt at this sort of fishing 
it is very desirable to get an old local hand 
to take you out, and as it does not interfere 
much with his day’s work, it need not be ex- 
pensive to you. 

If he is one of the old-fashioned sort, his 
tackle will astonish you. It will probably 
consist of two hop-poles, o each of which a 
piece of whipcord is attached, with an eel 

ook tied to the end, and a cork fixed about 
half way. With this primitive outfit, and a 
bag of lobworms, the old man will go out 
morning after morning, ‘‘ between haytime 
and harvest,” and will often bring home half 
a hundredweight of slimy bream, which his 
wife will then proceed to hawk about the 
neighbourhood at about a penny a pound. 

Possibly these customs are now modified, 
but I think you will find at some of the 
villages on the rivers and broads of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, such as Wroxham, etc., the same 
sort of thing sometimes going on. 

It you decide to try it, you must make up 
your mind to the same sort of start that 
would be desirable in attacking a snow 
mountain in Switzerland. About the middle 
of the night (as it appears to you) some gravel 
is thrown at your window ; and if you-don’t 
mean to let the man say “ I told you so,” out 
you must jump—not out of the window, but 
out of bed. If you turn out very promptly,a 
fleeting smile may appear on the gaunt visage 
of that ancient fisherman; but he will not 
answer your questions very hopefully, 
preferring to keep your expectations mode- 
rate. 

As he is punting you: up or down stream to 
your destination, put together your tackle, 
and. select a small lobworm and be quite 
ready for action, so that you need not: move 
from your seat while fishing. If you are in 
proper time, you will be fixed by the swim 
just as the grey dawn is breaking across the 
broad, or beyond the marshes which fringe 
the lazy river. Quietly now the old man will 
drop in his baits, and you will follow his 
example. 

If good sport is coming, it usually begins at 
once ; and you will see his cork moving slowly 
off. 
He takes no notice for a second or’two, but 
when it has travelled steadily for a yard or 
more he seizes the pole, and has a big bream 
in the boat before it realises the situation. 
Then your float goes on its travels, first 
perhaps rising up and lying flat on its side 
(a sure sign of bream) ; give the fish a second 
or two, and then strike with a lifting, rather 
than jerking, action, and you have him fast. 
Do not attempt to treat the fish in the un- 
ceremonious way that your mentor adopts, 
but play him, firmly and steadily towards you, 
not giving any unnecessary line, as time is 
important. 

Two or three minutes should settle any 
ordinary bream on the stout tackle and large 
hook that you will be using. A landing-net 
saves time, and an apron over your knees is 
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even more important, for these great fish are 
covered with slime. 

As soon as the sun begins to touch the 
water, the bites generally diminish, and in 
half an hour more the sport is over, and the 
little roach come and worry you. This is a 
sign that you should pack up and go back 
to a well-earned breakfast, after a morning’s 
excursion during which, if you have used your 
eyes, you will have seen many things seldom 
visible to midday strollers. 

The heron and the wild duck, the moorhen 
and the coot, will all have been disturbed by 
the passing of your boat (probably the first 
for the morning); and even failing these, 
there are numberless sedge-warblers and 
other reed birds to break the monotony, not 
to mention the plop of the vole, and the 
occasional view of a stoat or weasel in chase 
of a young rabbit. 

After one of these mornings with a boat- 
man, you will be qualified to take a com- 
panion on your own account next time; but 
do not expect the same sport. You may get 
a few bream if lucky, but experience is essen- 
tial before you can rival the old boatman. 

In fishing for carp or tench, similar tactics 
in some respects should be followed, for they 
also are early morning and late evening fish. 
In addition to other precautions, such as 
silence and gentleness, great care must be 
exercised in the selection of lines and 
hooks, which must be strong without being 
coarse, 

You will sometimes find that tench will 
bite quite freely very early or very late; and 
a good basket may be made upon occasion, 
though they are very capricious. With carp 
itvis different; for though the young fish 
from } lb. to } Ib. will sometimes feed well, 
the larger ones are nearly always very shy, 
and to catch a big carp is a feat of which any 
angler may be proud. 

Running tackle is quite essential, for any 
carp over three pounds (and they often grow 
to three times that weight), and much 
patience, together with early rising and late 
staying up. 

White paste, flavoured with honey, is a 
good bait, and a largish lump should be used, 
or little roach will worry. 

When carp are seen gliding about near the 
topamong the lily leaves, it is seldom possible 
to catch them, yet a little green caterpillar 
thrown on to a lily-leaf and drawn gently off 
in front of a carp’s nose, will sometimes 
tempt even this wily fish. 

Even then he generally escapes by winding 
your line round a lily stalk, only the 
promptest measures being of any use, and 
these are only possible if your gut is ex- 
ceptionally sound. 

A large net is necessary, for the fish are 
sometimes nearly a yard long, and fat even 
out of proportion. 

If you get near such a fish once in a season 
you may think yourself lucky ; and as there 
are few small carp about (I don’t know where 
they hide), it must be considered slow work 
at best, and only desirable when the ponds to 
which you have access contain little else, a 
not uncommon circumstance. 

Turning again to river fishing, the grandest 
sport is to be had with the barbel, but they 
are often as hard to tempt as carp, and 
always seem to require a lot of expensive 
ground baiting before they will ‘come 
on.” 

If you live by the Thames bank or on the 
shores of Trent, you may, by studying the 
habits of this fish, have a chance of getting 
some without hiring a boatman and putting 
in “ buckets full of worms,” and the play 
which a good barbel gives is well worth some 
trouble. 

Carp tackle suits well, and morning and 
evening are best, though the barbel some- 
times feeds in the day. 


Worms and gentles are the baits, and the 
swim selected is generally both swift and 
fairly deep. Running tackle is of course 
necessary, as the fish are often five or six 
pounds in weight. 

If you are fishing very deep, legering is 
best—-that is, fishing without a float; if not, 
@ large, long, cork float answers well. A 
little time should be given when a nibble is 
noticed, and if you hook a fish keep him, if 
you can, from the bottom, as it is his nature 
to bore down and entangle your line in roots 
or snags. 

More accessible to the boy fisher are the 
perch and the jack. For small perch the 
worm or gentle is best, and any tackle will 
do, but for large perch or jack stout running 
tackle is essential, and a spinning bait 
representing a gudgeon or bleak, is good; 
though a live bait may be easier. If you go 
out intending to try for both jack and perch, 
a small gudgeon, either natural or artificial, 
is the most useful. 

If the former, it is simply hooked through 
the lips, or back fin, and dropped into a jack 
or perch haunt. 

If the latter, you cast your bait beyond the 
places in which your quarry lie, and work it 
artistically across them towards you, striking 
when you see a flash. 

The strong rod, with upright rings and 
running tackle, is necessary, and this will 
also answer well for the lastand most common 
on my list of big fish—the chub. 

The chub is sometimes taken by the method 
just described, but he does not seem con- 
structed to eat fish, as his teeth are small 
and chiefly in the throat. Yet he does eat 
minnows, and even other fish sometimes. To 
catch chub by bottom fishing the best way i3 
to fasten your punt some thirty or forty yards 
above their haunts very quietly. Then let 
out line till you get the bait to them, keep- 
ing the line taut and clear of the water if yor 
can. 

To do this the line should be very ligh:, 
and, if a dressed line, may be greased with 
advantage. 

If you are successful in getting the bit of 
cheese paste on your hook down to the shca! 
(which is generally in a sharp stream unde: 
boughs) without scaring them, you can 
generally hook one, and must patiently work 
him up stream towards you and then try to 
repeat the performance. 

A still more interesting way to take chub 
is to whip for them with a large fly, and in 
this way you will often take dace and roach 
also, but for these you must use a small fly. 
such as a black gnat. The grasshopper isa 
most effective bait for all these fish, and a 
large caterpillar is almost equally good; in 
fact, nearly any insect will do. 

As the season advances you may change 
your methods, and the old-fashioned plan ¢! 
seating yourself quietly on a basket and 
remaining in the same spot for hour. 
trying for roach in a selected swim, will te 
effective. 

Some bread and bran mixed should bk 
thrown in for ground bait, and you shoc!! 
bait with paste made up into dainty white 
pellets and"fixed on a small round-bexi 
hook on a single hair, or drawn gut line. 
The float should be porcupine quill, the sh«: 
should balance it so exactly that only 4 int 
appears above the surface, and the bai 
should just clear the bottom. Use a sever 
teen-foot Japanese cane, and keep your ni 
tip just over your float, with only eightec: 
inches of line between. Strike gently, tc 
very quickly, at the slightest bite, and i 
landing your fish take your rod to pieces t 
get him near you, in preference to rising fr 
your seat. 

This sort of fishing is by far the me-: 
popular of all, especially near large towns. 
where fish are scarce and small; and sen: 


times hundreds of artisans will fish matches 
in this way, and seem well satisfied if they 
get a dozen or two of little roach between 
them. 

There is one little fish we must not forget 
—the toothsome gudgeon. The lightest of 
tackle is best for these lively little things ; 
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and some people use two hooks, one witha 
worm and one with a gentle. 

You fish in sharp shallows, and use a long 
rake to disturb the gravel and attract the 
tish. The Thames is one of the best rivers 
for this fishing, and some parts of the Lea 
are also good, but Lea fishers are noted for 
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their great skill in roach-fishing--to see 
which in perfection you should go to Totten- 
ham, Ponders End, Waltham, or Broxbourne, 
haunts of dear old Isaak Walton; and if 
you imitate his life and character also, all 
your friends will bless the day on which you 
decided to “ go a-fishing.” 


THE QUEEN'S COMMISSION, AND WHAT IT IS. 


By an Orrickr IN Her Masesty’s Recutar ARMY. 


T is remarkable how vague are the ideas of 
many civilians with regard to the con- 
ditions under which the Queen’s commis- 
sion is granted. 

You frequently hear people, who ought to 
know better, talking of So-and-So having 
bought his son a commission, in evident 
ignorance of the fact that the purchase system 
was abolished in our army close on half a 
century ago. Nowadays, there is no pos- 
sibility of pitchforking the fool of the family 
into the army, for all must enter the same 
way, and it is not a very easy road to travel. 

There are two examinations held yearly 
for admission to the Royal Military Collego 
at Sandhurst, and two for the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. 

At the former college cadets are trained 
for the various regiments of cavalry and 
infantry. At the latter they are prepared 
for the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. 

The competitive examinations for the 
colleges are extremely severe, and embrace 
nearly every subject of general education— 
Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, drawing, 
physics, and natural sciences. 

The Woolwich examinations are more 
severe than those for Sandhurst, as the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, and the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, being the best paid and 
most interesting branches of military service, 
attract the most promising material from 
the public schools. 

The preparation of the candidate for Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst is almost invariably the 
same—namely, a preliminary drilling in 1 
good elementary school till he is thirteen or 
fourteen years old, then Rugby, Eton, Win- 
chester, or one of the big public schools till 
seventeen or eighteen, and finally a few 
months at a crammer's to brush up for the 
examination. 

After the competitive examination, the 
successful candidates have to pass a searching 
physical inspection at the hands of a board 
of army medical officers. 

This test is almost as trying as the 
examination itself, and it not unfrequently 
happens that a candidate who has obtained 
a high place in the list is ruthlessly rejected 
by the doctors “as not likely to develop into 
an efficient soldier.” 

Candidates, before entering for the Sand- 
hurst examination, must elect whether they 
will serve with cavalry only, infantry only, 
or cavalry or infantry. At Woolwich a dif- 
ferent order holdeth. At the end of the 
first year’s sessional examinations, the cadets 
who obtain the highest number of marks are 
selected for the Sappers, while those at the 
bottom become Gunners. 

‘The embryo officers at the military colleges 
sare Officially styled gentlemen cadets. They 
Jhave no military rank whatever, but are, of 
course, subject to military law and discipline. 

‘They salute all commissioned officers in 
tthe manner prescribed for soldiers, and wear 
a distinctive uniform. 

At the “shops,” as the military colleges 
are disrespectfully styled in the service, the 
cadets are instructed in the higher mathe- 
matics and elementary sciences, and are 


taught the principles and practice of mili- 
tary tactics, regulations, and manceuvres. 

In each college they are constituted into 
0 battalion of infantry, and in the rank and 
file of this regiment the young ollicer tastes 
all the joys and sorrows of a recruit, as he 
is drilled exactly like a private soldier. 

In addition he is taught to ride, to shoot, 
and how to handle a sword, and, above all 
things, he is encouraged in all gymnastic and 
athletic exercises which are likely to develop 
him into a hardy and efficient soldier. 

At the close of the two years at this 
“shop,” the cadet passes his final examina- 
tion, andis gazetted, according to his seniority 
on the final list, as ao second lieutenant in 
some regiment in the arm of the service to 
which he belongs, and receives from the War 
Office the parchment, or rather cloth paper, 
of the Queen’s Commission. 

This document is signed in the top left- 
hand corner by the Sovereign, and at the 
bottom right-hand corner by the Secretary of 
State for War. 

It is addressed from “ Victoria, Queen and 
Empress,” to “her trusty and well-beloved 
———, gentleman,” appointing him to the 
rank of second lieutenant in his regiment, 
and to such other rank in “our Army” to 
which he may be afterwards promoted, in the 
“ London Gazette.” 

The one commission covers all ranks from 
subaltern to field-marshal, which is a very 
good thing, as each commission bears a 
stamp duty of thirty shillings, which is 
deducted from the officer’s first issue of pay. 
An officer’s pay, by the way, is invariably 
collected for him from the Army Pay Depart- 
ment by his regimental agents, Messrs. Cox 
& Co., or Messrs. Holt, who make enormous 
fortunes in some inscrutable way, as they 
appear to charge officers nothing for acting as 
their bankers. 

The regimental pay of a subaltern is 6s. 6d. 
a day, but subalterns in the Royal Engineers 
draw 4s. a day Engineers’ pay, and Guards- 
men draw about 60), a year Guards’ pay. 


Second lieutenants are promoted to be 
lieutenants in about three years, captains 
about eight or nine years later, and majors 
after about twenty years’ full pay service. 
The badges of rank of the various grades of 
the Queen’s Commission are :— 


Second Lieutenants. . 2... 2. e 2 No badge 
Lieutenants. 2... One star 
Capitaine! 620. (e at ek sae eek oe Two stars 
Majopstsucd crsess Yee Se ees dep ce aes Acrown 


Lientenant-Cotonel ‘A crown over a star 
i ee ae a ee ge A crown over two stars 
Major-General . A star over crossed sword and baton 

The only officers who do not pass through 
the militury colleges are militia officers and 
medical officers. The former pass a qualify- 
ing examination to obtain their commissions 
in the Militia, then, after two years’ service, 
they pass an inter-competitive examination 
with other militia officers for commissions in 
the regular army, and proceed direct to their 
regiments. 

Medical officers obtain medical degrees 
from the civil universities in the usual way, 
and when fully qualified pass a competitive 
examination for entrance to the Army Medical 
School at Netley, before entering which they 
are subjected to the same tests as to 
physical fitness as other officers of the army. 

On the completion of a course of instruc- 
tion in military medical subjects at Netley, 
the army surgeon passes an examination 
in these subjects, and if found fit receives 
@ commission as surgeon lieutenant. He is 
promoted surgeon captain in three years, 
surgeon major in twelve years, surgeon 
lieut.-colonel in twenty years, and to the 
higher ranks of full colonel and surgeon 
major-general, as in the other branches of 
the service, by selection. 

They wear rank badges and take pre- 
cedence exactly as combatant officers. 

So may be briefly described the Queen's 
Commission, which, even in our modern 
plutocracy, still constitutes an open sesame 
before which the pearly gates of Society 
(with a capital 8) ever roll back even when 
the golden key of wealth fails to unlock them, 
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Lone valley, narrow and steep-sided, with 
strings of houses clinging to the lower 
slopes of one, or each, side— generally, from 
some reason or other, particularly favouring 
a one side. Strings arranged, in the main, 
terrace-wise, one row above another; the 
lowest, with a full seasoning of ‘“em- 
poriums,” ‘London Houses,’’ plain shops 
and public-houses, running without a break, 
except here and there to admit a side street, 
for half a mile or more along each side of the 
main road ; the one above less continuous, 
the next still less so; frittering away, the 
higher up the mountain side we go, into dis- 
connected clusters, semi-detached, and fully 
detached cottages, until, finally, possibly the 
small whitewashed farmhouse, the oldest 
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OUR COAL AND COAL-WINNERS. 


(Tustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


making their way, singly, or in twos and 
threes, to work ; the number being continu- 
ally added to as we proceed, by black figures 
stepping blinkingly into the bright sunshine 
from opening cottage doors, drawn to with a 
bang after them. 

Short, stiff, sturdily built men as a rule; 
walking with a lingering slouch, and slightly 
bent shoulders, effects of dark and low ways 
travelled along for a lifetime underground. 

An abrupt turn off the road, a steep dip to 
lower ground, and we arc amidst the rough, 
dusty, dirty, but substantial and strong, ap- 
pointments near and around a modern coal 
pit. Between long piled stacks of pine 


timbers, for the support of roof and sides of 
underground passiges—props from which a 
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house in the valley, and which gave up 
its country functions at the time it gave its 
name to the rapidly growing town below, is 
reached. 

Houses they are, comfortable enough in 
bare cottage essentials, but, barring perhaps 
an occasional window with a few green 
plants or a fuchsia in bloom in it, lacking in 
all that can give even a suggestion of the 
artistic and ornamental, gaining, too, an 
added air of sombreness from being built of 
a dark-coloured native stone, in lieu of 
warmer-looking brick. An air of dismal 
cheerlessness, shared by the landscape in 
general, with its distinctive components of 
clay and refuse tips, tramways, lofty frame- 
works, crowned with huge, rapidly revolving 
wheels, over pit mouths, and slow-moving, 
long trains of coal waggons, empty and full, 
upon railways sinuously following valley 
curves, sending off feeding tentacles here 
and there, in the shape of sidings, under 
dusty screens and tips. 

Electing to minimise initial discomfort as 
much as possible, by selecting a summer 
morning for the task of starting the day with 
the collier—for, an early bird, he must be 
down the mine before seven—we find our- 
selves soon after an early six o’clock break- 
fast, quietly strolling down the sunlit streets 
towards one of the pits. 

Men and lads, tea-can in hand, and 
~ tommy-box ” under the arm, or slung by a 

«of cord across the back, are steadily 


timberman here and there is, with supreme 
strength of blow, or deft chipping with a 
heavy axe, fashioning for use—past a fine 
range of modern boilers, lofty, well-built 
engine Louses, conveniently arranged smiths’ 
forges, and fitters’ quarters, walking with the 
circumspection necessary to avoid stumbling 
over tram rails hidden under coal dust, and 
sunken sleepers, we come in due course to 
the lamp station, placed as conveniently near 
the pit mouth as practicable. 

This is-the first point made for by the 
collier, as here he must get his special lamp, 
nowadays not taken home, but left at the 
lamp-room upon coming up in the evening ; 
the proprietors seeing to their, or their dupli- 
cates, being thoroughly cleaned, examined, 
and filled with oil, ready for immediate use 
in the morning. Important and responsible 
work, when it is remembered that a very 
small rent in one protecting gauze of the 
hundreds of lamps issued every morning, 
may mean a death-dealing explosion later 
on. 
Filing past the open window, each man, 
upon calling out his number, has his lamp, 
stamped with it, handed out to him, in the 
pink of polished condition, and ready lighted, 
when, taking his place in the cage with a suf- 
ficient number of his fellows—eight making, 
as a rule, a fall tale—after a preliminary 
interchange of signals with those below, he 
is smoothly and rapidly lowered. Walking 
—a mile or more, maybe, from the bottom of 


the shaft—to his particular working place, or 
“ heading,” one of a connected series of points 
of attack upon the face of the vein of coal, he 
sets about his day’s work. 

It should have been noted, that befores 
single worker goes down in the morning, 
every spot will have been visited and 
examined by one of an experienced and s 
responsible number of so-called ‘ firemen,” 
who, if they shall have found any dangerous 
accumulation or outflow of gas, or a risky 
condition of roof, will have marked sucha one 
with special chalk marks, and crossed two 
obstructing timbers in the way leading to it: 
by which signs it is “ tabooed ”’ against any 
work until, after subsequent reports to 
superior officials, in the shape of overmen, or 
managers, it is, under their direction and 
orders, again made safe. 

A good many different and _ interesting 
methods there are of working coal, all, how- 
ever, with a broad necessary basis of the 
exercise of muscle and sinew; so at it the 
collier goes, and with an intermission or two 
for the discussion of the contents of box and 
can, at it he keeps all day; the ultimate 
result being seen in the four or five loaded 
trams, which at so much a ton for cutting 
and loading—registered in the weighing 
machine above ground, as each tram, bearins 
in chalk his particular number, is weighed-- 
represent his day’s earnings. 

The day’s work done, he trudges wearils 
homewards to the ccmmonplace, but grateful. 
comforts of his cottage—the warm meal, 
the tubbing in front of the tire, the shift 
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into clean evening clothes, and last, bat 2% 
least, the hitherto denied pleasure of + 
smoke. 


That the thought and dread of # 


ea a ae re ee 


explosion should be ever present, though 
dormant, in coal-mining districts, is, 
naturally enough, the case. The recent 
earthquake, for instance, was in numberless 
cases taken for the quiver of an explosion; 
and many a happy and busy housewife stops 
suddenly in her work, and, with blanched 
cheeks and thumping heart, listens with her 
soul’s intentness, to make sure that the 
distant rumble is really and truly the 
muttering echo of distant summer thunder, 
reverberating in the hills, and not that 
followed by excited crics in the strect 
betokening an explosion. Amongst lesser, 
and more actual, dangers and discomforts, 
the miner, if it be a wet morning, will in all 
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probability begin his day’s work in soaking 
wet clothes, must have his meals below cold 
—not even the grateful warm drink of tea 
zan be his—and spend the greater portion 
of his waking life in vitiated air and 
gloomy darkness. Indeed, in winter time, 
when days are short, he may not see the sun 
‘rom one week’s end to the other, occasion- 
illy not from one month’s end to the other. 
But warm-hearted, cheerful, brave, he 
:mphatically is, spite of the apparent draw- 
yacks of hard surroundings. His bravery, 
or instance, is a quality most likely to 
yppeal to all. Immediately after an ex- 
slosion, when the pit head is becoming 
apidly surrounded by excited men and dis- 


THE 


Norse, ANCIENT AND MopERN.—Small English silver 
J coins from the time of Charles 1. will be best 
presented by sets of Maundy money, which were first 
inde in 1670. Our readers will remember that these 
ttle coins are distribnted on Holy Thursday as a royal 
ounty, the sreater part of them finding their way into 
ye hands of coin collectors. Spaces should be allotted 
ye the four coins—namely, penny, twopenny, threes 
enny, and fourpenny ; the holes for these should not 
x inch diameter. A collestion of these interesting 
*ins, if in fine condition, makes a really beautiful tray, 
na as the difference in cost between coud and bail con- 
ition is not very great, woue but well-preserved speci- 
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tracted women, a thin, sulphury, acrid 
vapour oozing out of the yawning black 
mouth of the mine, let but the call for 
volunteers be made, and the difficulty lies, 
not in getting, but selecting. There are ten, 
twenty, times as many as are wanted, 
eagerly pressing forward for the fight with 
death, and the attempt at rescue. The first 
cageful is lowered, knowing absolutely 
nothing of the state of things below; the 
shaft may be damaged, dangerously in- 
secure, from the violence of tho explosion, 
guide ropes broken; ways blocked probably 
with falls; the ventilation is known to be 
seriously deranged, consequently “ choke- 
damp” there will be in every hole and 
corner, lying insidiously in wait, harvesting 
richly for its master, Death. Yet down they 
go, a band of grave-faced, grimly determined, 
brave men. 

A long, anxious, trying, waiting time—at 
length the signal tapping to raise—the big 
wheels overhead commence turning, the long, 
tense, wire rope comes steadily out of the 
darkness, and soon the cage, amidst in- 
expressible excitement, is at the surface. 
Quickly the particulars gained are spread by 
eager lips-- very few and profoundly dis- 
couraging they are---‘‘ pit broken to pieces,” 
fatls very heavy, ventilation disarranged 
completely, the air very bad, and “full of 
sulphur.” 

They have proceeded as far as they could, 
crawling at the risk of life over two or three 
falls, but have been compelled to retire——not 
before two of their number have become un- 
conscious from the effects of “ after damp.” 
Some living, some dead—which are which 
they as yet hardly know—have been come 
across, and are lying at the bottom ready to 
be brought up, with more help. More help! 
Forward they press, eager to go, spite of 
the sight of the, as yet, barely conscious two 
members of the first band, who, having been 
brought up, are now being carried past upon 
stretchers to their homes. 

Over two hundred men and boys in the pit, 
and not two dozen accounted for! Alas! the 
rest will never be accounted for, alive, some 
not even as dead, for many a long day, 

ssibly never—for occasionally so terribly 
Broken down is everything, and so extreme the 
disturbance, that it is judged best and wisest 
to close the particular workings altogether. 
One of the most gruesome incidents I have 
ever heard of in colliery matters was that of 
a collier, who, breaking suddenly into such 
an old working, had the curiosity to pass his 
lamp through the opening. 

What he saw must have touched up the 
strength of his nerves—a dead collier, with 
his lamp at his feet, perfectly preserved in 
the life-like attitude of sitting down he had 
assumed, when overcome by “choke-damp ” 
seven years before. 

Superstition, naturally enough, finds con- 
genial flourishing ground in the minds of men 
working under conditions so favourable to its 
existence, and blood-freezing accounts can be 
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listened to at winter firesides, of spectral pro- 
cessions passing silently by one specially 
gifted with second sight, fearfully pressed up 
against the wall, an involuntary looker-on ; 
mysterious openings and closings of ventila- 
tion doors ; strange voices heard talking in 
dim and distant recesses of the mine; and so 
on, all portents of approaching injury or 
death, to one or many, from accident or 
explosion. And it is not long ago—last year, 
or the one before that the work in a South 
Wales colliery was altogethcr stopped for 
some days, because a white dove had been 
scen in the pit, a similar incident having 
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proved the ominous herald of a disastrous 
explosion in thesame pit some years previously. 
Still, by comparison, but few are killed in 
explosions, and the average workman, begin- 
ing work early as a door-boy, or helper to his 
father, lives to a good old age, diligently 
following his calling, werking hard and 
cheerfully for his earnings; making, spite of 
an occasional, inevitable—and from his colour 
prominent-looking—black sheep, a sober, 
moral, self-respecting, God-fearing man, a 
loving husband, affectionate father, and a 
steady, reliable friend. 
, IR. 
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“BOY'S OWN” COLLECTORS’ 


PART X. 


mens shonld be purchased. One sect of each reign will 
be enough for the young collector to aim for, with the 
exception of Charles 01, for whose reign two types 
should be obtained, and of George m. and Victoria 
three types may be collected. In the same manner 
larger silver should be divided ; a tray of crown pieces 
makes a fine display, and in a similar manner half- 
crowns and shillings may be arranged. Ly pla 
the coins of the samo value together, the relative sizo 
and weight can be compared, and the change which 
gradually came over the coinage, az the old hammered 
money gave way to the more modern method of milling, 
is upparcut. We suggested, in the description we gave 
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of “How to make a coins tray,” placing a layer of 
white paper between the two thicknesses of wood ; we 
havo seen crimson velvet used for silver and gold 
coins, and it looks very handsome, too; but we think, 
on the whole, the white will be best, Mahogany rubbed 
perfectly emooth and left dull polished is the best way 
of finishing the tops of the trays, and a neat label 
showld be placed under cach hole. A thin cardboard 
label ruled with red ink “Oxford” lines, and neatly 
lettered with the name and date, looks very well. 
Some collectors adopt the plan o iptive mutter 
being placed under the coin. If this is done it should 
be oy a scparate circular card ur paper. The collector 
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shonid catalogue the contents of his trays, and the 
buunp of onder ought to be large in the arrangement 
and classification of all collections of curios ; and the 
possession of one where order is observed will always 
bear favourable comparison with another where dis- 
onler reigns, even if it contains specimens of greater 
intrinsic value. 


COLLECTING AND Presstno Frowers.—The plants 
that are gathered must be attended to with as little 
delay as possible: only perfect specintens shoul be 
pluced ia the collection, and of course all data, such 
as place of growth, date of discovery, ete. must be 
stored up, ready for attaching to the specimen or 
widing to the catalogue. The plant must first be 
cleaned by shaking, dusting, or washing ; afterwards it 
mnust be laid between two or more sheets of drying 
paper; place the plant carefully and spread otit ns 
much as possible; several Inyers may be placed 
together with a piece of wood tup and bottom, and 
then the whole pressed with weights. Fresh paper 
should be wlded every day as required, and it will be 
sometimes found an advantage to use'a hot iron over 
several thioknesses of felt paper. It is not advisable 
to place too near the fire, although this may be done 
with care. When dried, the plants must be 
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SOME BOYS AND THEIR CAMPS—AT HOME 


EAR boys of the British Empire, I must_apolugise 

for this little article by stating that “IL want wo 
Speak to somebody British,” and, as I do not sce any 
Possibility of visiting my own dear lami in the neat 

e, take the liberty (if the Editor sves vo fit) of 
peaking to you from the printe] paye, and, as thuently 
as I can, tell you a few of my ininy experiences as 0 
camper at Northfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A.. thethome 
Gf the world-known evangelist, Mr. D. L. Moody, who 
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extcnied the invitation to all Y.M.C.A.’sin the States to 
seul enouzh fellows from the ditferent brauches to 
help swell the crowd and have “ a good time.” 

Ou the evening of July 3, 1893, I, with ten other 
kindred spirits, boarded the City of Lowell, the quickest 
boat on Long Islind Sonnd, bound from New York 
City to New London, Counecticut. It was a beautiful 
sail, down tho miuhty “Huilson,” the “American 
Rhine,” round the bay, past the famous “ Statue of 
Liberty,” culightening the world—no allowances made 
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“poisoned” with the spray—this will prevent their 
being ruined with insects; the specimens are then 
ready for mounting. This operation requires care ; the 
plants must be placed on the prepared paper or card, 
in as natural @ position as possible, and held in place 
by straps of paper cut neatly and affixed with strong 
gum, and it will be sometimes necessary to use a great 
duoantity of these. Frequently pins will be au advan- 
tage to hold the stronger stems, and it is occasionally 
well to sew the parts into position. The very fine 
stems and flowers may be gummed (white gum arabic, 
home made) down. It may be found necessary to cut 
the plant or to bend it, in order to show the whole of 
the root and stem. The cabinet should be divided into 
compartuients about 9 inches wide by 12 inches 
ligh; shelves may be usel with falling fronte, which 
will help to preserve their coutents, The specimens 
should be wrapt in thoir several sootions in folios, 
which may be tiel up with tape. It is necdless to add, 
neatness of mounting, correct labelling, and order of 
arrangement materially help to make the berbarium 
one of interest and value, 


OLD SILvEs.—Toy furniture and small fancy articles 
of silver filigree work wero much patrouisod at the 
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for fog—with an electric are lamp at night. ‘The blue 
shores of Staten Island, and the Narrows on our right, 
and the Battery. sea-wall o€ the city on our left, by 
Governor's Island with its old-fashioned fort, and so up 
the Kast River, us the lower part of theSound is named, 
passing under the Brooklyn Bridge, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, with an actual span of 1,595 feet 
6 inches, and 13d feet above the water, the connceting 
link between New York City, with its (uo million souls, 
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and the City of Brooklyn with another million ; and up 
past Blackwell's Island with its prisun, hospital, insane 
asylun, orphanage, and workhouse, looking so beautiful 
from the river, aud yet within its boundaries contain- 
ing, I think, the greatest amount of misery, for its size, 

Through * Bell Gute.” with its 
d past North Lrother Island, the 
azar house of the city—all contagious diccmes are 
brought here; here live five lepers, Chinese ; here they 
stay till welvome death meets tuem, wud removes them, 


beginning of the present century. Some thing 
of this kind are procurable, and as the article a 
very light and often much battered by “ kuocking 
about," these, too, are to be bought cheap. Ther mr 
be secured for their beauty, or they may be cullected 
for their age ; in this latter caze never be tempt: t 
pay above their intrinsic value, unless they ate lal: 
marked, and that in such A manner that there can te 
no dispute about their age, or place of sway. 11. 
aigrettes and small articles of the toilet are interctirs; 
some of these, too, show plainly the customs t 
obsolete, which were indulged in some year au 
Sometimes many curious relics are found attache». 
the chatelaine chains once worn by our ancestt 
The writer has a curious little group of tocthp.«. 
tongue-scraper, and car-pick ; these were used by thar 
original owner about one hundred years ago. S034 
boxes make a fine collection, bus these mun into a gu. 
deal of money, although we have seen some told 1: 
few shillings each, The most interesting are th~ 
which have an iuscription and date upon them 4: 
one time these were the articles always cbce: i: 
Presentation from one friend to another, much in th 
same way as pipes, cigar-cascs, and cabinets are gia 
now. 
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let us pray, to the better place, “ where the weary ut 
at rest.” 

We turned in about 11.30, and slept about a ccopk 
hours. We reached New London about 2 4.1, to: = 
it was drizzling and our train did not start tll 5. 
stopped on the boat for a time, instead of reuse. 
was our previous intention, the good people «! t!- 
quiet New England town, with oar branch }« 
(razzle dazzle, hobble gobble, hokey pokey, bab, tweti;- 


the “Fourth ” broke, we were quite ready te 
with our revolvers, and crackers, some contsil-‘- 
pound of po : butas the inner man requir’ » 
immediate attention, we foraged around 

“beancry.” We found one on State Street just et 
we went in with u football rush, almost pr: 
the proprietor, wha evidently thenght a escle 
struck the place, Time flew vo rapidly that 92:2 
just left the place in time to cute our trains! ¥ 


had to content ourselves by raising a racket with all 
the power of tongues and powder in the car. We bad 
a very nice, though rather noisy, journey along the 
“Thames.” where the anuual race between the col- 
leges of Yale and Harvard is pulled, and through the 
Berkshire Hills, until at 10.30 a.m.’ we pulled up at 
Northtield, Mussachusetta, happy and too excited to 
feel tired, in spite of our short night aud mighty exer- 
tions. 

A half-hour's tramp brought us to our camping 
ground, and we at once fell to work fixing our tents, 
each of which held four, and were thoroughly water- 
tight. The spot selected was at the foot of “Notch 
Mountain,” from the top of which one of the best 
views in the vicinity could be obtained, We could see 
the Green Mountains on the other side of the valley, 
the farthest peak of which, plainly visible to the naked 
eye, we were told by Mr. Moody, was vighty miles dis- 
tant. Thecamp was pitched, without accident, in a 
thick pine-wood, with a thick carpet of dry pine. 
needles for a floor, and the fragrant odour, warranted 
to cure the worst case of consumption, filling the air. 
Water was obtained from a spring about a quarter of a 
mile away, and a “hash-house” had been erectel at 
the same place, presided over by a Japanese cook and 
two waiters, students at Mount Hermon College, about 
five miles away on the other side of the River Con- 
necticut, which flows from Maine throngh Massa- 
chusetts to the Atlantic in the southern part of Con- 
necticut. 

After we had got “fixel” we had some dinner, and 
then proceeded to the athletic grounds in front of 
Marquand Hall, one of the buildings of the Northfield 
Seminary, Mr. Moody's school for young ladies, about 
a half-mile from thecamp. It was the last day but ong 
of the now world-renowned college conference, held at 
Northfield annually. Delegates are sent from every 
college in the States, and Canudian universities are 
also represented. ‘They were to have the regular 
“Independence Day” sports; and, although we could 
not participate, having arrived too late to enter, we 
enjoyed them greatly, fairly quivering over the slow 
Dieyele race, where the competitor gocs as slowly as 
possible, and the last one wins; to fall is to be dis- 
qualified. 

After the sports the “camp” went for a swim and 
then for supper. (There are bat three meals a day in 
the U.S. breakfast, lwach or dinner, aud supper.) 
Supper over, we went in a body to the great andi- 
torinm, and heard a gvod Fourth of July oration, 
Aftec that, each college, or rather the representatives 
of cach college, were called upon for a college song, and. 
then for its cheer, You may be sure that our small 
party were not ut ail “ slow,” but we made up in 
what we lacked in number. After singing in concert 
“ My Country, ‘tis of Thee," which has the same air as 
the English national hymn, the Canadian leader 
jumped on his chair and Jed bis men in our dear old 
song, “God save the Queen,” and was applauded to the 
echo. About 10.30, the meeting being over, a gixantic 
“war dance” was enacted by all-hands, outside the 
building, around a tremendous bonfire, about twenty- 
five feet high, amid the crack of revolvers and the 
boom of rockets and bombs, When we reached camp 
we were so tirel that we could hardly undress our- 
selves, and no sooner lay our heads on the pillow than 
the most restless fell asicep. 

Next morning, Sunday, we rose at 7.30; dressed and 
1 breakfast ; we then held a council, and formed a 
imp organisation, In describing this I will introduce 
tie fellows by name, as you are probably tired of lear- 
ine 30 many We's, 

First, the name of the camp was settled as Camp 
Northfiekl. Then the following institutions were 
formed: Chief of Police and Camp Physician, “ Doc " 
Lunger, so appointed because he had a satchel full of 
healache powders and pills, ete. ; policemen, Stripples, 
McKean, and Vican, The duties of the police were to 
keep order, in which capacity they did their duty 
admirably, “nit,” take care of the camp fire, and keep 
things generally in good order, also to initiate new 
members who came to camp.” Postmaster, ‘Miles 
Standish Chard”; captain of athletics, * Cap" Rusch, 
who had led the 23rd Street basket ball team for four 
years to one continual ruu of victories, aided by Messrs 
Gordon, Pieres, and Whaley ; Chairman of Rambles, 
ur humble servant Gale, assisted by D’enniuld; and 
‘Master of Ceremonies, *: Bob" Abadie, with Sergeant-at- 
Arms Wooster, alias “ Whiskers.” After this important 
business bad been transacted, we went to church and 
spent a very restful and pleasant Sunday. 
he time after that went like wildfire. We had 
swimuing, boating, fishing, hunting, and walking 
Our camp speedily increased to thirty, « nice 
iesasant crow: Thad my bands full, naturally, defena- 
« Britannia ” aud scttling arguments for thuse who, 
+ Bob” Abadie sarcastically put it, * were unfortu- 
uate enough to be bora away from England.” 

One morning seven of us, Backus, who had come from 
Kansas City, ubout 1,000 miles away, to the cump, and 
was always up to mischief, Abadie, the two wuiters, 
Ford, Osmers, and myself, hired a carriage, and drove 
to Greenficld, about fourteen miles distant, to sev 
+ Barnum and Bailey's Greatest Show on Earth Cireus,” 
which was billcd for one day. On our way, wo gave 
ear yell with such yood effect as to cause a horse to 
run inte us. That would not have mattered so much, 
Dut 2 milk wagzon was attached to the horac, and was 
upset, a total wreck, The owner said the horse broke 
jouse, Fan about a hundred yards, then ran back und 
stood laughin at the damage bo had done. Conti- 
dentially, 1 could not blame him for being so attracted 
by tbe sound of our melodious voices. Here is the 
harmouy we were letting fy : “ With a vevi anda vovi, 
and » Yevi, vovi, vum, vam, vum "—no pause—" cet a, 
ruat-trap biggcr than a cat-trap,vum, get a rat-trap bigger 
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than a cat-trap, vum, vom, vum, cannibals, cannibals, 
boomerlacker bar. Northfield Camp, Rat! Rah ! Rab !” 
Notmuch sense, but it has an appalling effect when given 
by 9 crowd of fellows in unison ; try it rupidly, and see. 

When we got back tocamp it was pitch dark, and 
what was our mortification to find everything upside 
down, tent poles down, lanterns hid, mattresses and cots 
thrown up trees, clothes tied in a knot, bed-clothes 
soaking wet, and a host of other calamities too terrible 
to mention. Vengeance was sworn on the culprits, 
but they were never discovered until about two mouths 
after. They were Lunger and Rusch, whose tent, to all 
outward appearances, was as bad as the rest, but, as they 
afterwurds explained, they took particular pains over 
their knots, 

The following day we had a trial over the milk- 
Waggon episode. The farmer at first wanted sixty-five 
dollars, but later he said as he was going to have the 
thing painted anyhow he would Ict us off with 
twenty-five. We said we'd pay him “I don't think,” 
and at last, after several hours’ discussion, he was 
awarded fifteen. To raise this sum Mr. Moody gener- 
ously contributed five dollars, Major Whittle, another 
evangelist, helped with two and o half, Mr. Ober, who 
had charge of the camp, put in a like sum, A grand 
concert at camp, in which some splendid talent (?) was 
displayed, including a ventriloquist, a Calliope quartette, 
® negro soloist, choruses, mandoline and violin duets, 
helped to make a very pleasant and, to the seven un- 
fortunates, helpful evening. A collection was taken, 
and every camper chipped in, netting just over two 
dollars. I begun to think that waggon smashing was 
@ profitable business. But still we had forty-two cents 
apiece to pay, and you may besure we did not “kick”; 
we were, in fact, surprised to get through so easily. 

During the young ladies’ conference, we gave an invi- 
tation to the ladies to visit camp. About forty accepted, 
and we had » most pleasant time. The Wellesley 
College (Female) Glee Club sang for us, and made 
things generally pleasant. 

Base ball, naturally, was the prevailing game, and I 
must say I'like it very much. If it is rounders im- 
proved, I think it has improved so much as to almost 
surpass cricket ; but this opinion I do not, of course, 
expect to be shared by my readers. 

‘One afternoon six of us went to get pond-lilies for 
the young ladies; after a two hours’ tramp, we reached 
a pond, fuirly thick with them. Stripping, we went 
in, sometimes up to our waists, and sometimes covered 
with water, which was warm as toast one minute, and 
coll as ice the next, caused by springs. What with the 
stalks of the lilies catching us by the toes, and leeches 
sticking to our bodies by teus, so that we continually 
had to dive to free ourselves in the stagnant water, 
over which a rather Billingsgate swell, not caused by 
fish, floated, it isa wonder to me we were not all laid 
up with malaria, a disease unknown in England ; but 
we got about five hundred Iii which we took to 
camp and placed in a spring over bight ; uext morning 
they opencd, and were simply » glorious sight. We 
decorated the auditorium in the latest style, aud during 
the meeting it was given out that the lilies were for 
the girls, and that they were to go on the platform and 
get them ; they gave sucha cheer for the camp boys, 
that the hearts of four of us, who had stayed for the 
meeting, nearly exploded. 

Tcould write about camp life for hours and hours, 
only I know that you must be getting tirel of my 
amateur style, even though I describe how Backus and 
two other fellows took a boat up the river to South 
Vernon, stripped and got out, when Mr. Backus calmly 
got into the boat and rowed off with everything but 
the poor fellows’ trousers. 

They were in a nice plight, but, recognising that 
delay was useless, started for camp, a distance of five 
miles, where they arrived in about four hours, and were 
given a rousing reception by the entire camp, whom 
the Kansas wonder, or rather Kansas terror, had 
notified to be in readinessto receive them. 

Another interesting item was the initiating of a new 
fellow whom I had taken in my tent. He was to be 
carried, cot and all, out in the woods and left till he 
awoke, [could not leave my place to help without 
arousing his suspicions, and so had to remuin in bed. 
About 2 4.M. the boys came to the tent and made for 
his cot, but he awoke just as they were going tv lift 
him; they fled, so did he, unfortunately for me, to my 
cot, and begged to get behind the protecting arms of 
England. How could I refuse ? though I knew Ishonld 
rue it. In about an hour they came back and searched 
all round for him, but it was quite a time before they 
found him behind me, with his head under the blanket ; 
then it was all up, and the first thing I knew I was on 
the floor, and the other fellow and the cot on top of 
ine, completely reversing the natural order of things. 

1 shoukl consider this little chronicle incomplete 
without sume uccount of the spiritual benefits we re- 
evived from our short sojourn at camp, although not 
more than one-third of the fellows were protessing 
Christiang. A clergyman who was stopping at North- 
icld said to one of our number, “ Although I huve been 


in the camp, I have not heard ao single 
F stion from one of the young men who are 
*” Lvery morning wo would have a council, a few 
words of Scripture and # prayer, led by the fellows 
themselves, and at night we would have another 
meeting round the fire, and we generally had some 
well-known man with us. One night, the night before 
some of the fellows were going home, to be tortured by 
high collars, and clean shoes, ctc., ouce more we joined 
hbauds around the fire, and sung “God be with you till 
we mect again.” Oh! boys, I never realised till that 
moment the privileges that we as Ohristians bave. 
That night mado an impression on my heart that 
neither time wor eternity can wash away; such 
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moments are very rare in this world, and should be 
carefully treasured up. 

On leaving Northfield, after two weeks spent in suoh 
8 glorious manner, we found it hard to give up all the 
friendships we had formed ; s0 at a members’ meeting of 
the 23rd Street Y.M.C.A. we decided to forman Alumni 
Association of Camp Northfield, and the fellows very 
generously (?) elected me Treasurer, sothat you see there 
{is no legs how far the influences of that camp will 
extend, @ 

Now I must stop, I am sure, and, in closing, allow me 
to say that I trust these few Hnes will be read by 
some of my own country boys, and give them as great 
enjoyment in reading them as they have given me in 
writing them; and trusting before long to see the old 
white cliffs of Albion, aud meeting you face to face, 
allow me to style myself, 

Your Fruexp, aND AN ENGLISH Boy. 


fe igiew 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


OUR DEAR OLD ENGLAND. 
Soupixgs and sailors and landsmen are we, 
But this is a subject on which we agree : 
‘The world may have countries more vast and as 
fair, 
But none to our hearts that can ever compare 
With England, our dear little England. 


‘The soldier he marches to lands far away, 

And fights for the colours he ne'er would betray. 

With spirit unshaken, with courage aflame, 

He stands for the honour and dies for the name 
Of England, his own little England. 


The light-hearted sailor will undaunted ride 

The billows of Ocean, subduing their pride; 

With the soul of a viking will boldly proclaim, 

No land in the world bears #0 honoured a namo 
As England, his own little England. 


‘The landsman bids Commerce fling open her gates 
To the world’s buay market, that patiently waits ; 
With Science and Letters he blazons her fame, 
And with his religion he mingles the name 

Of England, his own little England. 


Oh! happy the people that proudly declares 

‘That courage and freedom and honour are theirs, 

Who, true to just laws, with high ideals aflame, 

And, though they may differ, yet cherish the namo 
Of England, their own little England. 


Sailors and soldiers and landsmen are we, 
But on this one subject we always agree: 
Our Queen and our country, wherever we roam, 
We link them together, and call them “sweet 
home” 
In England, our dear little England. 


A, THoursoy, 


HONOURS WON THROUGH THE 
“B.O.P.” 


Wr clip the following from the “Musselburgh 
News” report of the recent Musselburgh Industrial 
hibition: “An object of considerable attrac- 
tion, and which called for remark from General sir 
William Hope, Bart, who opened the skow, was u 
neat model yacht which occupied a position on the 
centre stand in the hall. This was the ‘Loyalty,’ the 
name suggested by Jubilee year, and was made by Mr. 
James Tnylor, Links Street, from a drawing of the 
model yacht‘ Lively,’ which appeared some months ago 
in the* Boy’s Own Paper.’ 1t was awarded first prize, 
although unfortunately it was the only boat in tii 
exhibition. The maker of the yacht is only sixteen, and 
followed the measurements iu the ‘B.0.P.’ with absu- 


lute faithfulness.” 


BACK NUMBERS AND PARTS, 
“B.O.P.” 

REPLYING to many correspondents in different parte 
of the world, we may here state that in regard to 
back stock our publisher can now only supply as fol- 
lows : from No. 925, Part 177, Volume XIV. 
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A WORD OF CHEER FROM 
CANADA. 

A Oaxapian Head-master, a well-known Cambridge 
man, writes to us: “Accept a word of hearty con- 
gratulation for your most excellent paper from a 
Canadian Head-master. The paper is always eagerly 
looked for aud thoroughly appreciated by my boys.” 


Awprupiors, A. Torrine, and Others.—In ships sail- 
ing out of London the premium for an apprentice 
would probably be 502, or more ; in ships sailing ont 
of Liverpool or Glaszow the premiums would be 
perhaps 20/. less, The term of apprenticeship is 
four or five years. For midshipmen the rate. 
three times as much. After four yeurs at s 
can pass his second mate's examination ; next 
he cxn pass his first mate's examination; and next 
year his captain’se: tion. ‘The best age to join 
is fifteen, and then you aptain #s soon as 
youareofage. It 1 inn sailing vessel 
and then change into steam. At each port there is 
a Mercantile Marine office under the Board of Trade, 
and from this office ain a list of the ship- 
owners in want of apprentices or boys. 


W..N. Penkixs.—We should have thought that, with 
the Arabic and other languages you know, you would 
do better in Africa, 


Two CaNucks—It is quite a new idea to emigrate 
from Canada to South America, but we should say 
that you would do better in Chili than in t 
Argentine, and would get the most trustwortby 
information from the consul. 


CAPE Mors tep.—There is no reeriting for the force 
in this country, Particulars of the Agent for Cape 
Colony, Vie Westminster. 


Inquinen—t. It will do the rabbits good, as will 
milk thistles. You may be quite sure th 
not cat it if it were not good for them, a 
choose their food under such cireumstinecs, 
will tind it in several of the back veltmes, It is 
made of butter and brown sugar, 

Oostixuan ReApER—The coloured plates in the 
monthly parts are sold separately in a packet at the 
end of September, to enable weekly readers to bind up 
their volumes complete. See the notice in the last 
weekly number fur September. 


Crvit ServaNT and Rex.—Apply to the free library 
committee. The hours are long and the pay small. 
An examination has to be passed for clerkships in 
the British Mu: 
Service Commissicners, so that you would have the 
sume trouble in cither case, 


Euranast.—Apply at the company’s office, but you 
will tind it difficult to obtain permixsion. 


A.T.C.—Held a red-hot poker clox up to the cane. 
‘hat will brown it, 


F. Ginsox.—A. file of the newspaper for reference is 
always hept ut its publishing offive. 

B. THomrses — 
vain work. 


have alre: 
Sev bach volumes. 


um, and it is held by the Civil . 
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G. Mratacore and F, Hanprycr.—You will find full 
information in “Stanford's Guide to Public Appoint- 
ments.” The details are too many to be given here. 

Agrimayt.—We have had a long veries of articles on 
dumbbells, and you will find them reprinted in our 
Indvor Games. 

0.—It is in Macau: 

ad of * The Reveu 


Dovnrrur.—If the scales be removed froma butterly's 
wing, they will not grow again, 


Ballad of the Armada, The 
is by Tennyson. 


‘There is a descrintion of the: 
The article has been 


W, OLive 
in a back voluine. 
in our Indoor Games. 

sk st Searle's at Folly 

t “Rob Roy” canoe. 

3. Hatstep.—We have already had an 
olian harp. It is reprinted in our 

Gione-Trorren.—Your best. plan would he 
Cyelists’ Tourivg Club, the A mv 
send youa pamphlet giving all particulars as tot’: 
best routes and charges, and a list of the poop = 
apply to in the event of your having any diffealtk- 
on the other sie. 

PADDY OF OTRELAND.—Write to the captain instead « 
to us. You know bis adress, Always get yor 
information direct from headquarters when yuu at. 


Lg Sourps.—The Royal Association in Aid of the De 


‘and Dumb is at 419 Oxford Street, and the Seer 
is Mr. Thomas Cole. Write to him, stating bow yw 
are placed. 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE: 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


By Ske,ron Kupporb, 
(dlustrated by AurREeD PEARSE.) 


“The only thing he broke was the top of his own washstand."" ) (Sed ChapOXIN). 
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CHAPTER XI.—-BILL'’s AUNT MARY. 


Bue Aunt Mary should have been 

called Lucinda, or Priscilla, or 
Dorothy, or something of that sort, But 
though she looked just as if she had 
stepped out of last century, she was called 
plain Miss Mary Thomson, and lived in 
« plain square house called Rosebank 
Villa. 

Bill liked tolive at Rosebank Villa, for 
though Aunt Mary always preached at 
him when she caught him, it was seldom 
that sho did catch him. Then she had 
always three cats, and an_ uncertain 
number of poodles. One could always be 
sure of the number of cats: that never 
varied. The poodles were different ; one 
never knew exactly how many puppies 
there were last time, and a poodle more 
or less was neither here nor there, which 
was occasionally very convenient for Bill. 
Then there was Jeanette the pony. 
Lill liked to live at Rosebank. 

On the evening of the fatal Monday of 
Bill's imprisonment Aunt Mary had just 
put away her draught-board after defeat- 
ing Susan, her old half-servant, half-com- 
panion—Susan was too stupid to win, and 
too clever to try to—-had yone round sll 
tho windows and doors, as usual, to seo 
that all was right, and was just thinking 
of going off to bed, when she was startled 
by a voiee behind her chair. 

“Aunt Mary !”’ said the voice. 

“ Bless me!” said Aunt Mary. 

It took her a full minute after turning 
round, before she was able to add: 

“Ts that you, William?” 

“Yes, Aunt Mary,” replied William 
boldly, though his full name sounded 
strangely unfamiliar in his cars. 

“And what do you want?” asked the 
old lady suspiciously. She had never 
been able to bring any charge home to 
him during his visits, but she had always 
the feeling that one day he would be found 


out. 

Bill felt that this was less than kind to 
a boy who had just broken prison to see 
his dear old aunt, and Bill felt hurt. He 
put «all his pathos into the reply : 

“I want shelter and protection, con- 
cealiment, and——” he felt it was a come- 
down, but necessity knows no law—‘ and 
supper.” 

“But where do you come fron? I 
thought yon were at school.” 

“From PRISON!” answered Bill im- 
pressively. Seldom in his life had he ex- 
perienced the keen satisfaction of that 
moment. His words had a terrible effect. 
Aunt Mary fell back in her arm-chair, and 
gazed in speechless horror at her nephew. 
In a few moments she had recovered 
cnough to ask: 

“And what—what—what were you in 
prison for?” 

“On a charge of BURGLARY !" replied 
Bill, still in capital letters, and again with 
the most gratifying results. When Aunt 
Mary had recovered her speech this time, 
her thoughts had taken a new turn. 

“ Burglary! How did you—how are 
you—how did you get in—does Susan 
know you're here ?” 

“No, Aunt Mary, I came in by the 
staircase window.” 

“You couldn’t—you couldn't. Tho 
windows were all fastened. I saw to that 
myself,” she cried excitedly, “How did 
you get in?” 


Yes, . 
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“Oh, that's quite easy,’ replied Bill, 
condescending. ‘“ You just shove in the 
Dlade of your knife between the sashes— 
so! And there you are.” . 

“And could any—any other burglar 
open the staircase window ?” 

In her horror at what might happen to 
Rosebank Villa, Aunt Mary forgot for the 
time all about Bill himself. 

“Oh, yes, anybody could do that, but of 
course I had a better chance. for I knew 
the catch.” Then Bill added, a little 
hesitatingly, ‘May I go to the pantry, 
Aunt Mary? I'm starving, and the police 
are on my track, and may be here at any 
moment.” 


“Eh! what, what, what! The 
police!” 

It was the proudest moment of Lill's 
young life. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Aunt Mary. I’m 


almost sure I threw them off the scent 
at Loocaster Junction. I expect Inspector 
Mugden and his men are two hundred 
miles off along the main line by this time.” 
Then he added darkly, in caso he had 
overdone his work of comforting his aunt, 
“ Of course I may be mistaken.” 

With her own hands Aunt Mary brought 
in some cold meat and the third part of 
a rhubarb tart. She would not hear of 
calling Susan. No one must know of this 
terrible affair. If her relations were to 
bring shame upon her, at least she would 
bear tho shame alone. 

When Bill had made a serious impres- 
sion on the meat, had polished off the 
fractional tart, and had returned again to 
the meat, his aunt timidly ventured to 
ask for more definite information. 

“ And what did you steal, William ?” 

“Steal! I didn’t steal anything,” 
snapped out the boy. ‘ You see, burglary’s 
all very good, and prison-breaking is 
glorious, but stealing is a very different 
thing. A burglar after all ts a burglar—a 
man who steals is only o thief.” Bill 
didn't like this way of putting it. 

“But you said you were a burglar,” 
moaned Aunt Mary. 

“Oh, that's different.” 
grandly. 

“Isit?” said his aunt, very dubiously. 
Then, anxious to get at the truth, she 
asked, “If you were in prison, how did 
you get out? I thought prison was very 
strong ?”’ 

“So it is," replied Bill darkly—this was 
the sort of question he liked. “It isn’t 
easy when you have to climb down from a 
three-storey window.” 

“But,” remonstrated Aunt Mary, who 
was at last coming to her senses, “I 
thought they didn’t put boys into prison, 
but only into Reformatory schools.” 

“Did you?” replied Bill bitterly. ‘Well, 
you see you're wrong, for they put me in.” 

All the same, this remark from Aunt 
Mary had given him something very 
unpleasant to think about. Prison was 
all very well. But a-‘Reformatory school! 
Bill's hair stood on end at the thought. 
For the first time he was glad that he was 
in prison under false pretences. 

But after his long and exciting day he 
was tired, and since he had eaten all he 
could contain there was nothing more to 
wait up for. He proposed to go to bed, 
urging his aunt to be sure to give him 
notice if the police came. 

“If you knock twice slowly and three 
times quickly, I'll know what you mean, 


This very 


and by the time they get in they will 
find the bird flown.” 

In the meantime the bird sneaked up- 
stairs to the room he always had‘at Rose- 
bank, and a worn-out bird he was. 

It was easy enough for Bill to sleep, 
but it was very different with Aunt Mary. 
She could not even sit. After wandering 
up and down her room for a little, she 
could stand it no longer, and in spite ot 
the advanced hour of the night—it was 
close upon nine o’clock—she rang the 
bell for Susan. 

She did not wait for an answer to the 
bell, but hurried to Susan's room. It did 
not take her three minutes to make 
Susan as nervous as herself, and the two 
women whispered and shivered in a way 
that would have turned Bill’s head, had 
he been there to see. 

There was no one in the house with 
them but Polly the housemaid, and, silly 
as the two were, they wero not quite 50 
silly as to tell ker. The very mention ot 
burglars would have given her fits. 

“T wonder why he didn’t think of going 
home, instead of coming here,” plaia- 
tively bleated the old lady. 

Susan did not wonder! She knew that 
Bill had excellent reasons for not showinz 
himeelf at home with a story like that he 
had just told his aunt. But this was not 
the time for mere speculation. Action 
was necessary, so Susan suggested that 
they should go to Bill's uncle, the Rev. 
Thomas Cummings, who lived at the 
Vicarage at the other end of the village. 

“ You are right, Susan, you are richt.” 
panted Aunt Mary, “you are perfectly 
right. He's the boy’s uncle on his 
father’s side, and ought to know how vo 
manage boys.” 

‘Then tho two prepared for their peril- 
ous walk; for Aunt Mary would not have 
gone out alone after eight o’clock for a 
hundred pounds, and Susan woald nx 
have stayed alone in the house that nizht 
for a thousand. 

When they reached the Vicarage, thes 
found Mr. Cummings at a very critica! 
stage in the game that he played as ofti.n 
as he could with his curate. For thi: 
curate was not so considerate as Susan. 
and did his best to win every time, aud of 
late had been succeeding too often. 

Under any other circumstances Auni 
Mary would havo hesitated to interrcr 
the vicar in his game; but to-nizi: 
nothing, not even chess, seemed so iz:- 
portant as her own mission. 

To do the vicar justice, he did not keep 
her waiting long. 

“Tf Aunt Mary has come out at this 
unearthly hour, there must be somethir= | 
really pretty far wrong,” he exclaime:. 
“Excuse me & moment, Winterton; it's 
my move, remember.” 

But he was more than a moment, ari 
when he did return he had no thoustts 
for the game. 

“If you'll excuse me, Winterton. 
rather continue the game to-morrow. 
find I have to go over to Rosebank cn— 
yes, on business.”” 

It was a very silent walk for the vi 
and his two companions. He soon 4 
covered that he could get no relia. 
information out of either of the wom:-. 
They only aggravated him, so he reavin - 
to wait till he could get the truth oct .: 
Lill himself. 

In the m-antime he spent all &: 


i 
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leisure in picturing to himself the nasty 
little paragraph that would appear in to- 
morrow’s Riddiemere Sentinel: “ A Boy 
Bureiar.—William Cumniings, a boy 
of pleasing manners, and well connected 
—we understand he is closely related to 
a dignitary of the Church not a hundred 
miles from Riddlemere—was accused at 
the Street Edington Police Court on a 
charge of housebreaking.” 

Here the vicar's picture grew indistinct, 
not from want of will on his part, but 
from want of knowledge of the facts 
of the case. Despite his anxiety, Mr. 
Cummings was not without a hope deep 
down in his heart that it might pot yet 
be too late, and that the affair might even 
at this stage be hushed up. 

When they got to Rosebank, Mr. 
Cummings thought he had nothing to 
do but catch Bill by the arm and shake 
the truth out of him. Picture his aston- 
ishment and indignation, then, when he 
heard that Bill had locked his door, and 
that if any attempt were made to force 
an entrance the boy would certainly 
disappear by the window. Aunt Mary 
knew very little about boys, but her own 
experience had taught her that, on the 
whole, Bill preferred to leave that par- 
ticular room by the window in any case. 
The trellis-work on the wall would have 
tempted any ordinary boy, to say nothing 
of a boy with the whole police force after 
him. 

“Show me the window, then,” cried 
the vicar desperately. Bill's evil star 
must have been the moon, for by its 
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light Mr. Cummings observed a stont 
Jadder lying along the greenhouse wall. 
In a couple of minutes that ladder was 
resting against the sill of Bill's window, 
and the vicar’s portly body went creaking 
aloft, and before Bill had time to get wide 
awake his uncle had clambered in at the 
window, and was master of the situation. 
The door was unlocked, and the two 
women came cautiously in. 

Bill was not wide enough awake yet 
to take in the whole position. Vinding 
himsclf in the strong grasp of a man, he 
not unnaturally assumed that it was 
Mugden who had thus found him out. 
Turning reproachfully to his aunt, he ex- 
claimed : 

“TI thought you promised to tell me if 
they came. I wouldn't have stood by 
and seen you taken alive.” 

“You young scoundrel,” growled the 
vicar. Then, turning to the two women, 
he added, “You'd better leave him to 
me.” 

When the door had closed upon the two 
women, and the vicar had carefully locked 
it again, he turned upon Bill: 

“Now, my fine fellow, I'm ready to 
hear what you have to say for yourself. 
What is this disgraceful business ?” 

Bill deemed it wiser to keep his own 
counsel, which naturally aggravated his 
uncle. 

“Tell me, you young cub, what you 
stole. Was it sweets, or toys. or what?” 

“T didn’t steal anything.” Bill was 
blazing at the idea of his stealing toys or 
sweets. 

(To be coxttinued.) 
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“ So it was all a make-up, this fine tale 
of yonrs, a!) to frightcn the old women ? 
Eh?” 

There was moro eagerness than con- 
demnation in the uncle's tones, and if 
Bill had been able to say it was all a 
hoax there is little doubt but that he 
would have received a free pardon as far 
as the vicar was concerned. But Bill was 
not in a position to deny everything. 

“T never said I stole, but I was pnt in 
prison—and escaped.” In spite of this 
stern uncle, Bill could not help laying a 
little proud stress on the last word. He 
had escaped. Whatever anybody might 
do now, nobody could deny that. 

It did not take long to worm out the 
whole truth from Bill—all except Jack's 
share in the affair. When the confession 
was made, the vicar gave Bill his choice 
whether he would rather be taken to 


school next morning, or taken home. He 
did not hesitate a moment: 
“ Oh, take me to school, uncle. I don’t 


want to ree the pater for some time yet, 
not till this suspicion is entirely removed 
from my character.” 

Poor Bill, his head well-nigh turned 
with prison stories, could not help acting. 
He knew that there was no real stain on 
his character, but it pleased him to pose 
as the oppressed martyr. 

Everybody slept soundly at Rosebank 
that night, including Aunt Mary and the 
faithful Susan, for they had prevailed 
upon the vicar to stay over-night, and it 
makes all tho difference in the world 
to have a imen-body about the house. 
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pa following day the search-party set out 
again, equipped and provisioned as 
efore, to try if they could not meet with 
etter fortune than on their previous attempt. 
‘heir plan was to proceed to the glade where 
rey had first seen the “ wild man,” where, 
»o, provisions had been deposited the day 
»fore, by order of the old Patel, and there 
wait the course of events, hoping this time 
. come to speech with the object of their 
1est ; but, if not, determined to track him 
»wn if perseverance could effect it. 
As they strode along, it seemed as though 
ost universal light-heartedness pervaded 
e little party, and even the usually taciturn 
>p ul lapsed frequently into specch, and ap- 
ared sanguine of spirit. A wolf crossing 
ec forest track at a bound elicited from him 
e remark that this was a good omen; and 
» wadded that he had dreamt during the 
lat. that “the ‘wild man’ had met them 
a= discovered to them much treasure,” of 
2ich he, Gopaul, hoped to have his share. 
-¢ JFHfe’s counting his chickens before they’re 
tcled, isn’t he, Frank?” remarked 
rk er, who forthwith favoured the shikarri 
,42 @ very free and cesy translation of the 
<l proverb. But Gopaul shook his head 
+»gxanly, for he believed in dreams and 
ems, and murmured softly: “ Who knows 
@t is in store! or him?” 
.% Length they neared the vicinity of the 
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glade, and now walked warily, treading in 
each other’s steps with the utmost caution, 
so as not to break a twig or make any noise. 
When they reached the edge of the clearing, 
they crouched silently down in ambush, 
taking care to fasten Rover’s leash firmly, to 
prevent him dashing out and frightening 
whatever might appear. 

For several hours they lay and watched 
patiently, when, as before, the sharp-eared 
Gopaul drew their attention to the fact that 
he heard something, by snapping his finger 
and thumb lightly. In a few minutes the 
dog growled menacingly, but was at once 
silenced by Barker ; and then they, too, heard 
a faint crackling of bushes, and presently the 
lithe forms of a couple of leopards emerged 
from the bushes opposite. 

“Do you see any signs of him?” mur- 
mured Frank softly to his companion. 

“No,” answered the latter in the same 
tone; “but he may be hereabouts. Keep 
quiet, and wait.” 

For quite an hour they watched, but the 
recluse gave no token of his presence, and at 
last Frank whispered: “I am going to call 
to him”; and, rising to his feet, he cried 
aloud: ‘Father, I am here—your son, 
Frank. Won’t you speak to me?” 

No answer was returned, but the leopards, 
which were still bounding and gambolling 
over the short grass, ceased their play, and 


regarded the speaker steadfastly. Hayward 
stepped out boldly into the open, and ap- 
proached them. With rapid leaps they 
sprang towards him, and then careered round 
and round his person, not offering to harm 
him. But on seeing Barker and Gopaul rise 
from their hiding-place, fearful for Hayward’s 
safety, they bounded rapidly towards the spot 
whence they had issued, and, giving one look 
behind them, disappeared in the forest. 

“Come along,” cried Frank ; “let’s follow 
them. “ They are quite tame, and may not 
give us the slip this time.” 

Laying the dog on the scent, all thre 
eagerly pressed forward and vanished in 
pursuit. The trail led them now in quite a 
different direction from that which they had 
previously followed, and, though rough and 
rocky, as was to be expected, it was not so 
irksome and dangerous as before. In some 
places it seemed to them as thongh it were 
worn from use; and now and again they 
caught momentary glimpses of the leopards 
gliding through the trees or into thickets in 
the distance. Onward they pressed, the 
prospect of success lightening their hearts 
and nerving their limbs, as they ascended 
higher and higher up the mountain. 

Midday had come and gone, and the after- 
noon was fast wearing away, when suddenly 
all three simultaneously espied the leopards 
standing on a/large-rock, at |the entrance to 
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a precipitous and narrow ravine fringed with 
high overhanging sides, and evidently watch- 
ing their pursuers. 

“It is there! It must be there!” gasped 
Frank, almost breathless with his exertions, 
as the dog tugged at the leash and strained 
forward on the hot scent. “We shall find a 
cave or something of the kind there. Look! 
they have gone.’’ 

Sure enough, the two creatures had dis- 
appeared after seeming to wait for them and 
indicate the way ;- and when they reached 
the ravine and passed in between its massive 
towering borders, the leopards were nowhere 
to be seen. Still, they pressed on, and, 
turning an angle in the gorge, they beheld, a 
short distance above them, the black and 
yawning mouth of a large cavern. And, as 
if to emphasise the fact of the reality of the 
discovery, one of the leopards showed itself 
for a moment at the entrance, and then 
vanished within. 

“ Halt!’ exclaimed Barker, as Frank ex- 
hibited signs of impatience to dash in at 
once. “Halt, Frank! We must deliberate 
over this. It certainly seems as though your 
father had actually, told his pets what to do, 
and somehow made them lead us here, with 
peaceful intent. But it may be all wrong. 
Leopards are awkward customers in a dark 
cave, and we may spoil everything by undue 
haste.” y 

“ T'see no cause for fear,” exclaimed Frank 
vehemently. ‘He: must be there, and he 
must have somehow taught those beasts to 
lead us hither, or else why did they not make 
aclear bolt of it? Why did they wait at the 
mouth of the ravine for us? Why did that 
one show itself just now? Evidently they 
have been tutored what todo! They didn’t 
harm me before, and 1 don’t believe they will 
now! I’m going in at once!” 

“Wait till we get our breath, you impatient 
fellow. And just see that you have old 
Rover well in hand. It would never do for 
him to break loose and have a fight inside 
there. It might upset everything.” 

The anxious son chafed sorely at the 
restraint thus laid upon him, but in his heart 
he recognised the wisdom of his more sober- 
minded comrade’s’ remarks, and he therefore 
complied with. his advice. After a few 
minutes Barker said: 

“ Now I’m ready to follow you, old fellow. 
But look here! You shall go first, as those 
beasts will know you again, perhaps. I will 
follow; and old Gopaul, here, will come last 
with Rover. Mind, Gopaul, you must hold the 
dog firmly, and on no account let him loose. 
Now then, don’t hurry.” 

A few moments’ clambering brought them 
to the entrance of the cave; and, pausing a 
while to enable their eyesight to get somewhat 
accustomed to the obscurity of the place, they 
ventured cautiously forward. After fifteen 
or twenty paces the atmosphere seemed to 
brighten, and, turning a corner, they found 
themselves in a large, natural room, some 
thirty or forty feet across, from a funnel- 
shaped orifice in the roof of which a shaft 
of light poured straight down, thoroughly 
lighting up the whole place. 

Here and there were scattered skins, frag- 
ments of clothing, and a few rusty, useless 
weapons ; and in one corner was a large heap 
of leaves. Near the centre of the stone floor 
lay the ashes of an extinct fire, while a col- 
lection of wood and branches was piled 
heedlessly in another corner. At the opposite 
extremity of the apartment was a small 
opening, and towards this Hayward was 
bending his steps when Barker arrested his 
progress. 
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“Stop, Frank,’? he exclaimed in a loud 
whisper. And then, in lower tones, “ Don't 
explore further. Perhaps your father is 
there, and certainly the leopards are. He 
may wish to learn from our conversation 
who we are, and what our purpose is in thus 
hunting after him. Let us stay here, and 
talk openly of your home, of the old General, 
and other friends of your father’s. And then 
let us talk warily about the Mutiny and your 
mother, and your own escape. It may be we 
shall entirely reawaken his memory and 
self-consciousness, and thus our object will be 
safely and effectually attained.” 

The reasonability of this proposition struck 
Frank at once, and, motioning to Gopaul to be 
silent, he set to work to gather fuel and re- 
build the dead fire. When this was accom- 
plished, and a light applied to it, the three 
drew forth their provisions and made prepara- 
tions for a meal. In a low tone Barker 
warned the shikarri of his purpose, to which 
the old native simply nodded assent, and he 
then spoke aloud : 

“ Well, Frank, it seems as though we were 
at last within arm’s length of the solution of 
the problem, eh?” 

Marking an elated ring in his voice, Hay- 
ward looked up quickly, and, as Barker 
made an almost imperceptible sidelong 
motion of his head towards the inner entrance, 
he grasped his meaning at once, and took up 
the topic. 

“Ay!” he said; “and we have attained 
our object, so far, much more speedily than I, 
for one, reckoned on. It now remains to be 
seen how matters will turn out for a finale. 
‘To be, or not to be’ the man sought for— 
that is the question.” 

“It is strange about those leopards,” 
continued Barker; “I should never have 
believed that any man, sane or insane, could 
have so tamed such savage brutes as to 
render them as docile and intelligent as a 
dog. The clever manner in which they led 
us to this place, and then finally showed 
themselves, both at the entrance of the 
ravine, and again at the mouth of this cave, 
as if to say ‘Make no mistake—it is here!’ 
argues a high state of natural capability and 
training.” 

“I expect they were captured as cubs, 
and, from constant association with one 
person, have developed latent possibilities 
which we never suspected them of possess- 
ing,” answered Hayward. “Should this 
man prove to be my father, we must get 
him to bring away his pets with him to 
England.” 

“Strange kind of pets for an English 
country-house, old fellow!” 

“Nothing extraordinary. Besides, they 
could always have some kind of place rigged 
up for them.” 

“I should like to sce some of your visitors’ 
faces if, while sipping a cup of tea, one of 
those stealthy brutes were to glide quietly up 
behind her, unperceived, and slip its nose 
into her hand. She’d go into hysterics, 
and your china would come to grief.” 

“Fancy old Mrs. Porter in such a pre- 
dicament !”’ exclaimed Frank, with a broad 
grin, alluding to a very stout and officious 
lady of a certain age, who was the mother of 
several marriageable daughters, and in con- 
sequence had made a dead set for the past 
two years at the unresponsive youthful 
master of Oakdene. 

“I can imagine the scene there would be,” 
he continued, breaking into a laugh at the 
bare idea ; “ she would never favour me with 
her company again.” 

“It would effectually put an end to her 


matrimonial project,’? added Barker, re. 
ciprocating Frank’s grin ; “you'd be able 
call your life your own, then. She'd declare 
you were mad.’’ 

“ She’d vow I had done it on purpose a 
your instigation, Hal; you're no great friend 
of hers, you know.” 

“No; I fancy she regards meas a stub- 
born boulder in the way of her schemes on 
you, my boy. May her shadow never te 
less! She’s a fine old dame, and a grand 
specimen of the genus ‘ husband-hunter’!" 

“Heigho! Hal. When shall we sec the 
old place again? Even ao glimpse of «li 
Mrs. P. would be a treat.” 

“Soon, Frank, soon. How was it you sc 
out of that worst of all your scrapes, in we 
Mutiny?” 

“Why, I didn’t get out of it myself; it we: 
my native nurse who behaved so pluckily an! 
saved me. Quite early in the day she 
coloured me all over brown, poor litle 
wretch that I was, and managed to slip away 
out into the native quarter with me before 
the others were shut up in that awful bo 
which saw their murder. For some diy, 
she lay hid at the house of an acquaintance 
of hers, and then she escaped through the 
rebel lines, and, after undergoing much 
hardship and danger, she met a body of 
European troops, and among them she di- 
covered the old General—then Captain— 
Macgregor and my father. To the latter 
she related the tale of her escape, and in- 
formed him of the danger his wife was in 
together with other English ladies and ¢ 
dren—for she had not learnt the sad tru 
of the awful massacre that had taken pi 
after her flight. I was sent up to the Hil 
in company with a number of refuges. 
while the troops proceeded on their erro! 
of relieving Cawnpore. It was only on 
arrival at that unhallowed spot where th: 
hacked and mangled bodies were found by 
the horror-stricken soldiers, that my {athe 
became fully aware of the loss he had ss 
tained by the cold-blooded murder of 0: 
mother. Hers was one of the first bedi. 
identified among the mutilated occupsn' 
that direful well, and it drove him to fret: 
and despair. The rest of the tale you krc# 
as well as I.” 

He had barely concluded his words wh 
there was a rustle and movement from th 
inner chamber; and in an instant the & 
and ragged figure of the recluse stood bef: 
them. 

“Who spoke of Cawnpore? Who me: 
tioned my wife?’ he exclaimed, in de: 
bass tones, but with accents that seemed x 
once to be striving to express themselte: 2 
long-disused speech and to steady thet 
selves. ‘“ Who spoke of her?” 

All three had risen, and stood fact: 
him. 
“Father!” said Frank in a tremulcx 
voice, “I am your son—the only 12 ¢ 
your beloved Mary, my mother, who was © 
foully slain.” 

For an instant the hermit stared from « 
to the other, passing his hand wei" 
across his forehead as though io dv:+ 
Then — My son? where is he? ” 

“Here!’’ said Frank simply, advar-'- 
with outstretched arms to the stamm::- 
being before him. The latter gazed i" 
at him for a few breathless moments. * 
then, flinging up his hands with a locd 
of “Mary !—Mary! ” he fell forward into: 
son’s embrace, swooning with the mis: 
emotions of a surcharged and revit 
heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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T had been cowardly and insulting. The 
thought would not leave me, but walked 
alongside, step for step. I tried to talk of 
Cranfield, of the old church, and even of St. 
Martin’s, but every theme fell away into 
silence, giving free place to that odious re- 
flection—-Cowardly and insulting ! 

What if the pater had heard me—he who 
constantly preached and practised considcra- 
ticn and gentleness to one and all? I knew 
how cold his eyes could look when they fell 
upon anything mean and shabby—a coldness 
which made anyone feel hot all over. 

But more, I hated myself for what I had 
done. It was the action of a cad, and I had 
always thought myself above that mark. And 
it had been done partly to gain the approval 
of one who probably did not care a pin about 
what I said or did. 

Iglanced at him. He was walking quietly 
along, his fine dark face as serious as ever I 
had seen it. Of course he had forgotten all 
about our ragamuftin by this t'm2. I wished 
that I could do the same. Why ever had I 
spoken ? 

We went on a little farther. Ronald’s 
thoughts seemed to be at the North Pole, 
though mine were warm enough. But 
suddenly I saw a way to put myself right with 
my own conscience, and also to obtain some- 
thing I had begun to wish for. 

“ Ronald,” I exclaimed, “ I should like an 
apple.” 

He looked up witha queer, startled glance, 
just as if I had echoed some thought of his 
own. 

“ So should I, old man,” he replied, after 
a brief pause. ‘I should like one very 
much.” 

“ You remember the little cottage we passed 
just before we reached the cross roads,” I 
went on carelessly, yet without looking him 
in the face. ‘ Well, I saw some fruit on salo 
there, and I’ll just run back and get a little. 
It won't take long.” 

He nodded absently. “ Shall I come back 
with you?” he asked in a moment, with a 
rather peculiar look, I thought. Had he 
guessed my intention? 

“Oh, no,” I said hastily. 
trouble. 
bit.” 

He hesitated strangely, but I did not wait 
for him to make up his mind. With a 
hurried “ So long, old fellow,’ I turned from 


“Don’t you 
Sit down on the bank, and rest o 
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PART II. 


him, and started up the road at a run. 
Never had I been so eager to get out of 
his sight. 

The ragamuftin had taken the way by 
which we had come, but he had not gone far, 
and I overtook him long before I reached the 
cottage where apples were sold. He and 
his companion had stopped at a stile, and 
were gazing over it intoa cornfield. At lcast, 
the fellow was ; the dog, of course, was gazing 
under it. 

It was a chilly reception that I got. The 
dog growled and snarled with evident 
remembrance, while the ragamuffin’s faco 
grew positively thunderous. It was not o 
bad face at all, but it certainly could look 
angry. 

1 was very warm with my run, and warm 
also with my errand, so did not wait to be 
addressed. ‘ 

“Look here,” I panted, as I came io a 
stop. ‘ I’ve come back to beg your pardon.” 

He naturally did not answer. There was 
a fresh shade of suspicion in his eyes, but 
that was all. 

“T’m—l'an sorry I spoke to you as I did,” 
I stammered miserably. “It was awfully 
mean of me.” 

Bother it! The fellow could not under- 
stand. That was evident enough; but at the 
same time I thought his face cleared a little. 

It improved as it cleared ; most faces do. 

“Im very sorry,” 1 said again, ‘and I 
hope you'll forget the whole thing. Will 

ou?” 

‘Then at last he spoke, and probebly with 
as much discomfort as I had felt myself. 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble. That wasn’t 
nothing at all. My elbows is out, ain’t they? 
I don’t bear no grudge.” 

“Oh, thanks very much!" I cried, more 
confused than ever. And then, somehow, I 
held out my hand. 

~ Let us shake hands on it,” I said sheep- 
ishly. ‘ Just to show it’s all right.” 

He was quite ready to oblige, even in his 
surprise, and gave me his hand at once. 
His face had quite cleared up now, and his 
dog had ceased to growl. What an instinct 
that dog must have possessed ! 

So we shook hands, and settled matters in 
all peace and goodwill. I felt more com- 
fortable than I had been for weeks, and could 
not contain myself. 

“Tam going back,” I said, “to get some 


apples. There are some jolly fine oncs ats 
cottage up the road. Stay here till I come 
back, will you? I want you to have a 
few.” 

He smiled, but I did not wait for him to 
speak. I must hurry up for the apple: 
now, or e’sc Ronald would grow impsetient 
of waiting. 

But when I took just one step out from 
the stile, I sprang back with an exclamaticn 
of surprise and dismay. I had caught 3 
glimpse of the road, and there, speedinz 
around the corner, and bearing straight doxn 
upon us, was a slim figure in flanne!s. I 
was Ronald! 

He had grown tired of waitinz, of cour, 
and had started back to meet me. And here 
was I, chatting with a— 

The old foolish feeling came over me with 
arush, I fancied I could see his superior 
smile, and suddenly felt ashamed of my 
position. But if I went on, he would cer. 
tainly follow and see all, while I could hardly 
go back now without the apples. Whet 
could I do? What would he say ? 

I looked hastily round for a way of esczp:. 

Ah, the stile! Here was a chance. T!e 
hedge was thick and high, a cafe screen from 
anyone on the road. 

“Look here,” I said quickly. ‘ Therc’s 
my cousin coming, and I don’t want him to 
see me. I'll get over behind the hed:». 
You won’t tell him, will you?” 

“Hey—no, not I!” said my new frierd 
slowly. ‘“ But be he goin’ to hit you, mister’ 
If he be, here’s me and Spots —-”* 

“Oh,no,no!’’Icried, inhaste. ‘ Nothing 
of the sort. I want him to pass, that’s ail.” 

He was extremely puzzled, of course, bv: 
there was no time toexplain. Light, quick 
steps were heard in the road—and then. 
with a single bound, I leaped the sti 
kneeling down directly afterwards in ti 
long corn. grass. 

What a fix to be in! How should [| 
explain to my cousin later on—how accot::'. 
when we should meet, for my disappearance 
Why had I not been brave enough to tell hia 
why I wished to return 2? Now——_ 

Something came to my mind suddenly ard 
forcibly. It was an old rhyme whieh 1 hee 
often heard and read : 

“Ob, what a tangled web we wenre 
When first we practise to deceive!” 
(To be continued.) 
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By J. A. Hiccinson (late Royal Mail Service), 


T was in the Gulf of Florida. The barque 
of which I was first mate was homeward 
bound from New Orleans, and as we 
approached the narrow sea between Cuba and 
America, the breeze which had followed us 
from the Mississippi died away, and with it 
the cheery * white horses ’? tumbling astern. 
We had run into a flat calm. Nota cat’s 
paw of wind raffled the mirror-like surface 
of the sea, and the heavy topsails and the 
courses hung limp and useless. 
The beam swell caused the barque to roll, 
and as she heaved to port or starboard, the 
canvas flapped helplessly. Every rope 
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chafed, and when she swung to an even keel, 
the sails flung themselves back against the 
masts with a thud that shook the spars. 

The sun disappeared, and over the sea rim 
heavy clouds slowly rose, and changed the 
colour of the water to a dead, greasy-looking 
hue. We watched the atmospheric change 
with some anxiety, for our position was a 
confined one. If an adverse windburst struck 
us, we might be driven on to the American 
coast, instead of into the deep waters of the 
Atlantic, where we desired to be. . 

As night closed in, the heavy clouds spread 
themselves from horizon to zenith, and 


seemed to descend and almost envelcp t-. 
mast-heads. Although the wind did ©: 
come, the barque still kept steerage way, :- 
we were in the midst of the Gulf Stream. 

“T’ve seldom seen anything 60 
looking,” the skipper said, as we sic 
together near the wheel ; “ have you? * 

“Once,” I replied, “* before a cyclon: 

“Just so. Let's get the canvas in.” > 
answered. 

We stripped the barque to her lower t? 
sails and fore topmast staysail. The ¥2 
were squared, and the braces coiled clear ! 
running. Everything that good seamans®; 


could suggest was done in anticipation of 
the approaching storm, and then we waited 
--like men who he!d their lives in their 
hands, not knowing at what point the enemy 
might appear. 

The darkness deepened. Objects even a 
fow feet off could not be distinguished. The 
occasional beating of the canvas against the 
top-rims broke the silence, which was almost 
oppressive. We watched in vain for any 
clond-break along the horizon, and not a 
br2ath of wind stirred the sails. 

At eight bells—eight o’clock—the second 
mate relieved the deck, and the skipper and 
I went below. The chart lay open on the 
cabin table, and he bent over it. I turned 
instinctively to the barometer. 

“Tho mercury has not fallen,” I re- 
marked. 

Hie raised his head, and turned to me. 
don’t understand it,” he said. 

As we stood thus, there was a blinding 
flash of lightning, which almost dazed us. 
Then acrash! Ihave been in storms both 
before and since that night, but never in one 
so awful and indescribable. The barque 
shook and trembled to her very keel. 

“She has been struck!’’ cried the skipper 
excitedly, as he rushed towards the com- 
panion hatch—I following. 

When we gained the deck, the effect was 
as though we had stepped overboard. We 
were both wet to the skin almost instantly. 
The rain was coming down in the form of 
sheets of water, and with such force as to 
sting the flesh like hailstones. 

Despite the constant discharge of water 
through the scuppers, the deck was soon 
flooded to the depth of several inches. The 
barque, however, had evidently not been 
struck, nor was there any increase of water 
in the well. 

We were in the centre of one of those 
terrific electric storms which are peculiar to 
southern latitudes, and for which the Gulf of 
Florida has an unenviable notoriety. 

From every point overhead blinding 
flashes of forked lightning played about the 
vessel, and the thunder was incessant and 
appalling. Yet with it all there was not a 
breath of wind, and the barque still continued 
the heavy rolling which strained the sails 
and rigging. 

Very few words were spoken. No orders 
could be issued till the wind came, but every 

man was alert and anxious, awaiting the 
first blast of the hurricane which, we 
believed, must follow such a deluge of rain. 

I was by the skipper’s side, when several 
particularly vivid flashes followed one 
another without any appreciable interval, 
and seemed to set the very sea aflame. 

«« Phew!” he said; “this beats anything I 
have ever seen.” 

It was, indeed, such a storm as is rarely 
witnessed, and for all the years I was at sea 
I never saw its equal. 
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A cry from some of the hands attracted 
our attention to the upper spars. Over the 
iron bands at each yard-arm there appeared 
pear-shaped jets of flame. Presently we 
noticed them on the jib-boom, and near the 
mizzen gaffend, so that the vessel was 
illuminated fore and aft. 

Thad read of St. Elmo’s fire, and of Castor 
and Pollux, those mysterious twin balls of 
fire which occasionally attach themselves 
to the masts of ships, and I was also aware 
that in Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest,” Ariel, the 
spirit of the storm, describes how he 


“ Bonrded the king's ship :-now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement ; sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places: on the topmast, 
The yarda and bowsprit, would I dame distinctly, 
Than meet and join.” 


I had myself seen ence in the Bay of 
Biseay, and once off the Horn, the feeble 
glimmer of these mysterious lights, but never 
anything to equal what we were now 
privileged to witness. 

I noticed that when the barque rolled away 
from a vivid flash, the tlame-jets slowly dis- 
appeared, becoming visible again as the 
vessel assumed an upright position. They 
were only seen during the more violent 
electric discharges; but as these continued 
all through the night, we were not often 
without our strange visitors. 

Lhave seen it stated in books that these 
appearances are regarded by sailors as signs 
of fair woather. As a faithful chronicler, I 
can only describe the effect on the older 
seamen as anything but satisfactory. 

“ The corpse-candles!” they cried ; ‘‘ we’re 
all doomed.” I believe that amongst the old 
“shellbacks”” of five-and-twenty years ago 
there was a firm conviction that every sailor 
witnessing such uncanny sights was doomed 
to a certain and speedy death. 

And, however much we may have been 
disposed to ridicule such a superstition at 
another time, we were all too keenly alive to 
the danger of our present position to say 
much. 

It seemed almost a miracle that the barque 
had not yet been struck. If such a disaster 
occurred, we were utterly helpless. We had 
a cargo of cotton on board, and without a 
breath of wind to fill our sails we should 
certainly burn to the water's edge in a very 
short time. Under these circumstances, it 
is little wonder if the stoutest heart was 
uneasy. 

During the night, in addit‘on to the 
“ corpse-candles,” which I have described, 
we saw small globes of flame moving up and 
down the halyards on every mast, and it 
seemed to me then, as it does now, that we 
had every kind of electric exhibition known 
to seamen manifested for our benefit that 
night. 

I do not pretend to explain the pheno- 
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menon. I leave that ror wiser heads, but I 
stoutly maintain that the general feeling on 
board was that we were in imminent peril, 
and most of the older hands firmly believed 
we should never reach land again. 

During the anxious hours of that night 
we drifted on the Gulf Stream a distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles. When day- 
light came the dense clouds moved westward, 
and we still rolled helplessly, but uninjured, 
in the splendour of the newly risen sun. 

Soon after six o'clock, a nice breeze sprang 
up, all sail was set, and we were soon run- 
ning before a stiff gale. As the stream-drift 
favoured us, wo had to carry every stitch 
that would stand. 

Day after day that “slant’? kept her 
racing with stun’sails to port nearly all 
across the Atlantic. We were all in the best 
of humour, and never a word was said about 
the ‘corpse-candles,” or their deadly 
significance. Most of us thought about that 
night, however, and realised how helpless the 
stoutest ship and the bravest heart are in 
the presence of such tremendous natural 
forces. Many of the old superstitions with 
which I was familiar as a lad have vanished 
from the fok’sle—driven thence by the 
advance of education amongst those who 
now go to sea, 

There were some of the younger men on 
board with us who played a practical joke 
on the “old growls,” as they were familiariy 
called, by reason of thcir persistent hints that 
the voyage was destined to end in disaster. 

Some lanterns were smuggled into the 
fok’sle, and at night were lit, and covered 
with yellow bunting. At a favourable 
opportunity they were secured near the haw- 
ser pipes, under the low top-gallant fok’sle. 

Iwas going my usual round of the deck 
that night to see that all was safe, when 
I came upon two old sailors, staring at the 
lights, evidently in a perfect funk. When I 
ordered them to ascertain the cause of the - 
lights, they rushed on the fok’sle head, 
crying out “ Corpse-candles,” which was 
followed by a roar of laughter from tho 
fok’sle door. 

This ought to have proved the burial of 
the superstition, but I learned afterwards 
that these ‘old growls” had each made an 
informal kind of will, bequeathing their 
wages to friends ashore, and these documents 
they distributed amongst their companions, 
in the hope that some, at least, might escape 
to land. 

We sailed into the Mersey not one rope- 
yarn the worse for that memorable experience 
in the Gulf of Florida. It seemed in- 
credible to the older men. They shook their 
heads in a mysterious way and seemed just 
a trifle disappointed at the happy endingto our 
voyage. But the “ corpse-candles,” I have 
no doubt, formed the subject of many a 
thrilling story round the winter fire in after 
days. 
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O™ of the chief excitements of the year at 
: Charlton College was the annual ex- 
amination for the University scholarship. 
An ancient benefactor had left a piece of 
jJand, the rent of which was to be applied to 
sending one of the Charlton boys to either 
Oxford or Cambridge, and paying all his 
expenses there; so that originally the scholar- 
ship Only fell vacant every three or four years. 

The value of this pieco of land, however, 
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had so much increased with the progress 
and development of the neighbouring town 
of Swainton, into which it was gradually 
absorbed, that at the present time the 
income it produces is sufficient to send up 
one boy to the University every year, paying 
him the sum of 1501. per annum, which is 
enough for anyone who lives economically 
to keep him altogether during his academical 
career. 


In the year in which the present story 
opens there were practically only two boys 
who were “in the running” for this covcted 
distinction. 

One was Felix Graham, the head of the 
school, who owed his position as top of the 
Sixth Form not so much to his specially 
brilliant abilities, for they were nothing at 
all out of the common, but to his gift for plod- 
ding perseverance and bard work, or, as the 


boys themselves called it, “‘ steady plugging.” 
He was also a first-rate all-round athlete, being 
captain both of the Eleven and the Fifteen, in 
both of which capacities he always showed 
sound judgment as captain of the team, while 
his style of play, if not positively brilliant, was 
always thoroughly steady and reliable. 

With all these qualities to recommend him, 
it can be easily understood that Graham would 
have been a popular hero in the eyes of the 
rest of the school, even if he had been some- 
what inclined to put on “side,” and domineer 
over boys who occupied a less distinguished 
position in the school than himself. As a 
matter of fact, however, he was a “ thoroughly 
good sort,’ without a particle of swagger, so 
that, while the favoured few reckoned it an 
honour to be counted among his friends, those 
who were less intimate with him had no cause 
to regard themselves as his enemies. 

The other candidate for the University 
scholarship was of quite a different type. 
Maurice Brill was one of those highly favoured 
individuals who have the good fortune always 
to make a satisfactory impression on the world 
at first sight. . 

He was tall, graceful, and good-looking, and 
possessed the sort of cleverness which enabled 
him not only to secure a high average of marks 
in his school-work, but also to shine in general 

= conversation—a gift which is, perhaps, less 
Syt., rare now than it was in the last generation of 
#4 schoolboys. 
¢! But physical and mental advantages carry 
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dangers along with them which, if not care- 
fully shunned and avoided, often have a 
disastrous effect on the character of their 
possessor. 

Maurice Brill was not only attractive and 
good-looking, but was also extremely conscious 
of the fact, and expected everyone else to 
notice and appreciate it as much as he did 
himself. 

He was so clever, and could get through 
his work with so little trouble, that he 
grudged even the small amount of pains 
that it did require, and so it was often spoilt 
by slovenliness and want of care. In the 
same way, his splendid wrist and eye and 
supple limbs enabled him to excel in all 
sorts of athletic sports, but he would not go 
through the drudgery of really working hard 
at his weak points, so that both as acricketer 
and football player he had to be classed as 
brilliant but unreliable. 

He had a small circle of admiring friends, 
who applauded his successes, condoled with 
his failures, for which they could always 
find excuses and explanations, and treasured 
his smart and clever remarks, regardless of 
the fact that they were generally sarcasms 
at some one else’s expense. 

These, then, were the two competitors who 
now entered the lists to fight for a prize 
which, in the case of each of them, meant 
that the winner would go up to Oxford, while 
the one who was beaten would have to give 
up all hope of a University career. 

“* Maurice Brill,” so his admirers assured 
one another, “had only to settle down to 
steady work for a month or two, and then he 
would simply walk away from poor old plod- 
ding Graham, who was really, between 
ourselves, a bit of a thick.” 

Curiously enough, this opinion was shared 
by no less a person than Felix Graham him- 
self, who, with inborn generosity, was only 
too ready to admit the superiority of his 
rival’s abilities, which he tended, if anything, 
to overrate; but he did not regard this as 
any reason for giving up the struggle against 
a, boy whom, by some means or other, he had 
always hitherto managed to beat. 

The scholarship examination was held 
about a month before the end of the summer 
term, so as to give the successful candidate 
rather more time to make his arrangements 
for “going up” the following term, while 
the unsuccessful competitor was also gener- 
ally glad to know his fate rather earlier than 
the general prize-ygiving day, which occurred 
just before the summer holidays. 

The school in general, who did not very 
much admire Brill, with his capricious 
vanity and his cutting remarks, were de- 
cidedly eager for Graham’s success, but they, 
too, were somewhat alarmed at the possibility 
of the unknown brilliancy which might come 
to the front “if Brill really puts his back 
into it,” which he had been undoubtedly 
doing ever since the beginning of the term. 

The day of the examination arrived, and 
all the members of the Sixth were shut up in 
their class-room, with Doctor Holland him- 
self, the headmaster, presiding, and hour 
after hour the absolute silence was unbroken 
by any sound but the busy scratching of 
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pens, varied by an occasional question about 
some obscurity in the printed paper, which, 
as a general rule, the Doctor refused to 
answer. 

The examination lasted two whole days, 
and to compensate them for the extra 
pressure of work which this entailed, on the 
third day the Sixth were made happy by 
being given a whole holiday, with full per- 
mission to spend it where and how they 
pleased. 

As this resulted in their organising a big 
boating picnic, for which fate was kind 
enough to provide them with a glorious day, 
the members of the Sixth managed to put in 
what they afterwards described as ‘a high 
old time.” 

But if they had a jolly day, the Doctor 
had a very laborious one, for he had made 
up his mind, if possible, to get all the papers, 
which he had been looking over on the 
previous days as they were handed in, marked 
and finished off.. After going all through 
the papers once, he saw at a glance that 
none of the others besides Brill and Graham 
had any real chance of the scholarship, and 
80 he gladly accepted the offer of one of his 
colleagues to go over those a second time. 

The papers of the two top boys, however, 
had to be gone through minutely, and con- 
sidered point by point, weighing faults of one 
kind against merits of another kind, which 
every examiner knows is not only very 
tiring, but very difficult work, especially 
when there is a valuable prize depending on 
the result. 

At nine o'clock that evening he had 
finished his task, and he wrote down on a 
slip of paper the names, Brill, Graham, indi- 
eating that this was the order of merit in 
which they stood. 

At half-past nine he was still frowning at 
the papers, as though he found something 
unsatisfactory about them. 

At last he rose and rang the bell. “ Kindly 
give my compliments to Mr. Beresford, and 
ask him to be good enough to come round to 
my rooms at once, if he is not otherwise 
engaged.” 

The servant left the room in search of Mr. 
Beresford, who had been specially engaged 
by the Doctor to look after the Sixth Form 
composition. He had only just left Oxford, 
where he had taken a brilliant degree, and in 
addition to this, he had proved himself, 
during his brief stay at Charlton, a thoroughly 
capable schoolmaster—a thing which high 
University honours do not by any means 
always ensure. He soon responded to the 
Doctor’s summons, and was at once en- 
sconced in an easy chair. 

“TI want you just to look at these two Greek 
‘unseens,’ Beresford, and tell me what you 
think of them,” said the Doctor, handing 
him the printed paper, slong with Brill’s and 
Graham’s translations of it. 

Beresford read the latter, and remarked, 
“ Poor old Felix, he’s always apt to be floored 
by this unprepared work; but considering 
what a frightfully stiff piece this is that you 
gave them, it is really not so bad, after 
all.” 

“So I thought,” answered the Doctor 
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briefly, while Beresford turned his attention 
to Brill’s paper, in which the blue-pencil 
marks that freely adorned Graham’s were 
conspicuous by their absence. He read it 
carefully through, comparing it sentence by 
sentence with the Greek original, and then 
Jeaned back in his deep arm-chair and shut 
his eyes. His mouth shaped itself for a 
moment as though for a long whistle, but no 
sound issued from them. At last he opened 
his eyes, and looked the Doctor full in the 
face, but still said nothing. The latter gave 
a short laugh. ‘My dear Beresford, I see 
that your opinion exactly coincides with my 
own, and you have expressed it in almost 
precisely the same manner as I did myself.” 

Beresford still smoked on in silence, but at 
last remarked, “The fact is, one does not 
much care to have to put it into words.” 

“No,” replied the Doctor; “and what 
makes it all the more serious is that the 
other papers sum up with a decided balance 
in Graham’s favour, whereas the immense 
superiority of this Greek unseen of Brill's 
distinctly turns the scale the other way.” 

“In that case,” answered Beresford,‘ or, 
indeed, in any case, we had better face the 
facts. The first of these is that, while exces- 
sive modesty is not, as a rule, one of the 
marked defects of the young Oxford graduate, 
I am quite willing to admit that I could not 
have translated this a bit more accurately 
myself.” 

“Precisely so,” said the Doctor. “It is 
practically faultless. And yet I wondered, 
when I selected such a very difficult piece, 
whether I was not giving them something 
that would be altogether beyond their 
powers.” 

“Yes,” answered Beresford; “if it were a 
less difficult and tricky piece, a boy of Brill’s 
ability, aided by a little good luck, might 
casily have done the whole thing right; but 
this bit not only contains very uncommon 
and out-of-the-way words, but is very hard to 
construe even when the words are known.” 

«Just so,” said the Doctor. “ I feel morally 
certain that by some means or another he 
must have got hold of the paper beforehand ; 
and yet, how he can have done so I am at a 
loss to imagine.” 

“ T suppose there is no chance of his having 
had it as an unseen before,” suggested 
Beresford. 

“Practically none whatever. It is an 
obscure fragment, which is not included in 
any book of selections that I have ever come 
across.” 

“Then it only remains to find out whether 
thcre is any possibility of his having seen the 
paper before it was set.” 

“That is just where I want your help,” 
said the Doctor. “I am afraid I am not 
much of a Sherlock Holmes myself, and, 
though I am convinced that there is a 
mystery of some kind, I do not feel at all 
qualified to probe its depths. I fear I should 
have made but a poor detective.” 

“I will do my best,” answered Beresford ; 
“ but I do not feel much of a Sergeant Cuff 
myself,” and with this remark, he rose and 
bade the Doctor good-night. 

(To be continued.) 
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D™, me! How glad I was to come in sight 

of Mombuey, in the province of Zamora, 
after a sixty-mile run, mostly uphill, and with 
the wind cruelly in opposition the whole way ! 
‘The western sky was ruddy with the fading 
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crimson of the sunset, and the goats, with 
bells to their necks, were tinkling lazily into 
the village before me. ‘Dead beat” is just 
the phrase for my condition, and as such, I 
was in no humour to argue with the land- 


‘lord or landlady of the posada Charro in 

Mombuey, if arguments were required to pro- 

cure me a bed. x 
However, happily, I was spared that trial. 
There were about twenty picturesque 
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persons in the doorway and the large lower 
entrance-room of the inn—to say nothing of 
dogs, cats, and pouliry. Among them were 
a couple of guardias civiles, those useful, 
plucky, and polite country police of Spain, 
with whom it is always a pleasure to converse ; 
two or three tawny mule-men, with black and 
white haversacks on their shoulders; the 
postmaster ; the village attorney ; two mining 
engineers, with revolvers very conspicuous in 
their waistbands; several ladies, one in the 
mantilla, and (I am sorry to say) with a great 
deal of white powder on her face, and others in 
red and green skirts which charmed the eye; 
further, the portly landlord and his bustling 
dame, and a knot of young men and maidens, 
who seemed to be enjoying themselves with 
jests of their own. 

Upon this large party, in so sequestered a 
nook in the mountains, I came as a surprise. 
They see few enough cyclists of any kind in 
the rural parts of Spain, and English 
cyclists—well, I might as well say, not at 
all. 
“A bed, seitor? To besure,” said the stout, 
hearty landlord, in answer to my inquiry for 
the second or third time. Then he turned 
afresh to my “Sunbeam,” which I had set 
to rest against the wall, and about which 
fifteen, nt least, of the crowd had assembled 
immediately, in excitement. 

“Bebcll, sefor!" now exclaimed ao 
rather mischievous-looking youth, as he 
extracted from my front tyre a goodly (but 
detestable) broad-headed nail, of the kind 
used by Spanish cobblers. 

This for the moment made me forget my 
fatigue. 

“ Are you perfectly sure you did not put it 
there yourself, my friend?” I asked, much 
irritated. 

You see, cycle and I were more than a 
score of miles from the nearest railway 
station, which, moreover, was only to be got 
at across mountains, by bridle-paths, hard, if 
not impossible, for a cycle, even though 
pushed instead of ridden. I was sixty miles 
from Zamora, where alone I might (and only 
might) find a person able to repair serious 
injury. Hence my sudden, and perbaps un- 
generous, alarm. 

But the youth protested he had not put the 
nail in the tyre. 

Besides, the tyre itself had not flattened. 

And so, with apologies to the guardias 
civiles, I insisted on having my poor “ Sun- 
beam” conveyed to my own room. Even 
the ladies had very long, sharp finger-naile, 
and they were merciless in poking these at 
my tender, much-enduring wheels. 

With difficulty I got the thing up the 
rickety stairs of solid oak planks and into my 
room, which held nothing except a bedstead 
andonechair. It had very white, clean walls, 
however, and I felt reasonably secure from 
fleas. 

Then I supped—with the revolvered 
engineers, who had some fine, exaggerated 
tales of robbers to tell. They could not 
understand how I presumed to trust my- 
self in the wilds of Spain unarmed. But, as 
was right, they decided that my conduct was 
a compliment to their nation ; and they were 
as genial and polite as few know better than 
the Spaniard how to be. 

At ten o'clock or so the lumbering 
diligence between Orense and Zamora drew 
up, and carried off the mantilla-ed lady and 
some more. I did not envy them their night 
ride in the wretched old vehicle. Even with 
four span of mules, it was bound not to make 
a better rate than five miles an hour; and 
though it was June, we were so high up that 
it was frosty, and there was snow only a 
couple of thousand feet nearer the clouds. 

An hour later I went to bed, feeling that 
fatigue or something had made me very 
sleepy. But I left my mining friends still at 
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the table—and the cocks and hens, the dogs 
and the cats, were still prying for nourish- 
ment into the thick puddics which decorated 
the earthen floor of the inn’s principal 
chamber. 

The next morning I woke at half-past four, 
and was so charmed by the rose-red light 
outside over the Mombuey oak-woods, that I 
decided to be fearfully energetic. In fact, I 
got up. The mule-men were already about. 
1 could see them putting their beasts into 
harness in the roadway, yawning, and 
putting the inevitable cigarette. 

It was rather rough on the tired-eyed maid 
of the house; but as she also was up, I 
demanded my chocolate, and bade her hurry. 

And hurry she did, so that at five or sol 
was riding slowly down the rough village 
street, disturbing the dogs and long-snouted, 
slate-coloured swine prowling in the gutters 
for toothsome garbage. They had wished me 
well at the inn, and I had paid the three 
shiilings of my bill with a satisfaction that 
was heightened by the glorious weather 
portents. 

A lovelier morning, indeed, I could not 
have had. Still, it was nipping weather. The 
frost rime lay on the roadside grass, and it 
was with numbed fingers that I clutched my 
bars. But the exhilarating air made up for 
the cold, and the sun was already warm, 
with every promise of exceeding warmth by- 
and-by. 

And so I rode gaily out of the village and 
up the long road which I could see miles 
away where it cleft the oak-woods, rising 
gradually. The usual display of purpled 
mountain-tops was also to be seen, with 
snow to the right. The wind came from the 
snow. 

I had the road pretty much to myself. 
Two or three village boys, in red Tam 
O’Shanters, were aiding their mothers and 
sisters with the creaking little ox-drawn 
waggons of roots and brushwood for fires; 
but only two or three. They stared con- 
siderably as they saluted with entire respect. 
The doves cooed in the woods; and the 
yellow broom gave a rich colour to the road- 
side greenery. 

Until I came to Asturianos the chief 
object of interest I had seen was a dead 
donkey, with a dog devouring it. So the 
common notion that donkeys never die may 
really be discredited. 

Asturianos was only beginning to awake. 
I liked the look of its grey stone houses 
among the trees, some with bright blue 
balconies, and several with very elaborate 
weathercocks to their cowled chimneys— 
for instance, the large figure of a tin man 
carefully stalking a brace of jaunty tin birds. 

Here I was greeted with shouts from the 
half-dressed boys and the ladies who were 
combing their long black tresses in their 
doorways. I minded these not atall. ButI 
minded very much the annoying outrushes of 
the big mastiffs of the place. Hereabouts I 
met the worst dogs in Spain—for the cyclist. 
They really seemed to think I was a 
beast of prey; and some of them came 
at me with so vigorous a display of yellow 
teeth that I thought well to dismount and 
prepare for emergencies. 

However, none of these highland dogs 
actually did more than show a battle front. 

Palacios and Otero afforded the same 
cheerful excitements, with superb chestnut- 
trees besides. 

Then I seemed to be running into the 
heart of the noble snow-clad mountains of 
the Vierzo, as the road turned, through 
green meadows much butter-cupped, and 
with ice-cold, pellucid little trout streams 
running from the hills. But the delightful, 
filthy, ramshackle old town of Puebla la 
Sanabria now came in sight on its rock in 
the middle of a glen, the snow very near by 


this ; and, having crossed the broad, crysta!- 
elear river Tera (in which I could see trout 
galore) I pushed up the winding road under 
its castle walls. 

In no place in Spain was I received with 
so many tokens of interest and surprise as 
here in this old district capital. 

But I, too, could not help showing surprise 
on my part; for of all dirty towns this 
seemed the dirtiest. Its houses at a distance 
were pretty enough, with their baleon‘cs 
overhanging the precipices; but the main 
street was simply an inclined plane of rock, 
roughly broken into steps, down which 
sewage trickled, and about which scores cf 
contented huge pigs lay, sunning themselves 
and snoring. The great old castle (now 
empty, though not a ruin) crowned the hi! 
up which the houses sprawled. 

The customary escort of yelling children 
and loquacious adults climbed these dismal 
steps with me. 

“ Where is the inn 2?” I asked, when I was 
in what seemed the heart of the town, and 
my “ Sunbeam ” gave me (or I fancied it) a 
ook of appeal to stop me pushing it through 
more of the filth. 

“There is no inn fit for your worship,” 
said an intelligent person. 

“T will decide about that,” said I; for “mr 
worship ” had already rested and slept and fai 
in all sorts and conditions of Spanish heetel- 
ries. 

But now forth from the door of the or 
large shop of the place came a broad-faced 
man, who invited me into his house. He sent 
a deputy to flourish o strap among the hoy:. 
There was an instant stampede. One litth 
lad tumbled headlong over a recumben: 
porker, who joined cries with the lad. 

In five minutes I was made to feel at home, 
and my tradesman had managed to assemble 
half a dozen of the leading men of the tosn 
about my “ Sunbeam,” which stocd skittisbl; 
against a large barrel of salted codtish. 

They were very amiable in this house 
The shopman’s niece—a talkative, kind git! 
—took me into her own neat bedroom to wach 
my hands. Then she and her mother and 
a lady friend discussed the breakfast they 
would prepare for me; after which she 
carried me off to the top of the house toa 
sunny hanging balcony, whence I could sc 
for miles over the mountains, told me mere 
about herself and her happy life in thi: 
charming neighbourhood than I can pretend 
to remember, asked me if I had a wife in 
England, and with her own fair hands lit ms 
cigarette for me. 

Iought to be ashamed to say so; but it was 
with relief that anon I stole out of the house 
to inspect Puebla la Sanabria unattended. 

Enchanting is the only word for its 
situation, and piggish the only word far its 
internal plight. 

I should like to live in its castle; nor do! 
believe it would be ditlienlt to arrange tke 
matter with the alcalde, or mayor. In the 
sunny south castles are often cheap, and often 
empty. But if once I were established a: 
lord of Ia Sanabria, my first mandate would be 
issued against its pigs. Inever saw such in- 
pertinent, lazy brutes. They not only lounced 
and lay about the streets with masteriz! 
airs, but they sat or lay on the thresholds of 
the houses, or wandered grunting into the 
rooms; and one I saw on its haunches in s2 
upper balcony, looking down upon me in & 
offensively critical a manner, that I ached to 
box its long ears for it. 

For long I sat perched on the castle wal!-. 
enjoying the prospect and my solitude, ex 
trying to be indifferent to the smells tst 
came to me from below. 

The castle and the cemetery occupy th* 
two most precipitous corners of the town’: 
rock. In the cemetery were many wihi 
flowers and many tombstones; alsoancmpyy 


black coffin, upon which (for lack of a more 
convenient seat) I rested while listening to 
the chirp of birds, the chipping of two stone- 
mason’s lads, the babble of the waters in the 
valley, and the distant grunting of pigs. It 
was very peaceful; and hard by was a small 
white memorial stone with these simple, un- 
interpreted words on it: 


“ Here lies the boly of an angel!" 


The parish church interested me much for 
the ancient stone-work of its porches. Inside 
I was shown everything else by a worthy 
old sacristan, who seemed shocked when I 
offered him money afterwards. But perhaps 
he required pressing. If so, I am sorry, for 
I did not take that trouble. 

One more visit before dinner. This was 
to a cobbler who had a certain knack of 
photography. The man showed me some 
pleasing photographs of the town, and cheer- 
fully accepted an order for several others. I 
gave him my address, and I paid him six 
pesetas (about 5s.), and, in the presence of a 
witness, he assured me that I should receive 
the photographs very, very soon. But I have 
not yet received them, though twelve months 
have passed, nor have I received my money 
back ; nor do I now ever expect to get either 
the one or the other. 

They gave me a good dinner here of soup, 
fresh trout, beefsteaks, cakes, wine, and 
coffee. It was rather a public meal, though. 
My young lady friend and her aunt sat 
asking me repeatedly if I was enjoying my- 
self, and all the time, one after the other, 
the Sanabrian notables popped in to greet 
me ceremoniously, and ask rather tiresome 

questions. Of these visitors the provincial 
deputy (in a heavy coat lined with yellow 
fur) was the most inquisitive. But he made 
the honouruble amend by subsequently carry- 
ing me off to the club, and insisting on 
treating me to more cakes and sweet Malaga 
wine, in the presence of his fellow-townsmen. 
The club, by the way, had its mecting-place 
behind the counter of the confectioner’s 
shop. I was entreated to help myself to any 
sweets in their bottles that took my fancy. 

Altogether, Puebla la Sanabria ieft a deep 
mark on my mind; and in no respect more 
than in the amazing fuss its natives made of 
me when I departed for yet another stage on 
my long way to Corunna. 

I suppose every man, woman, and child in 
the town knew the hour when I was to start. 
Certainly they had asked me the question 
often enough. 

Well, I left the hospitable shop, having 
paid liberally for their kindness, and pro- 
ceeded down the dirty staircase of a street 
amid great shouting. This, however, was 
nothing to the clamour that greeted me a3 
I rode comfortably down the main road under 
the castle walls. The balconies were all 
filled with people fluttering handkerchiefs ; 
and the castle wallswere lined with them. It 
was all very exhilarating, and I waved “ good- 
bye ’’ to them again and again. 

‘When I was a mile distant, I looked back 
once _ more. The crowds were still eagerly 
watching my progress. 

But I had severe work before me ere I 
sould get to my bed that night. I was to 
*rosS & mountain pass a few thousand feet 
tbove the valley. 

Every revolution of my patient wheel 
»rought me nearer to the mountain wall up 
which it behoved me to zigzag laboriously. 
{he mountains were high on both sides of 
he valley—high and bare, save for the purple 
1eather. But the valley itself wos green, 
7ith_ immense chestnut-trees in it, lovely 
2eadows, and a capital trout stream. 

I passed two or three little grey villages, 
mid _ the conventional shouts of “ Madre 
tia?” “Look! look!" and appeals to the 
aints. 
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Then my task was disclosed tome. I could 
see the white road climbing up and up for 
miles until it curled over the rim of the 
formidable elevation that blocked the 
way. 

Roughly, I was pushing upwards for two 
hours. The sky was cloudless and the 
heat considerable. There was also dust. 

It was weary, thirsty work. But I could 
at all events abundantly satisfy my thirst, 
for streams, great and small, cascaded down 
the mountains on all sides. Ice-cold, exqui- 
site water ! 

One of these streams I must needs attempt 
to fish. I left my ‘ Sunbeam” above, and 
soon had a couple of flies curvetting over a 
dark, deep pool just below a tempting cascade. 
But I caught nothing; nor had even a rise. 
Perhaps there were no trout so high up; 
perhaps my flies didn’t suit these Vierzo 
streams. It was, however, pleasant enough 
thus resting, with the deep, long, green valley 
below me, lost in the blue distance towards La 
Sanabria. 

Returning to the road, I found a mendi- 
cant in a scarlet coat well-nigh in a fit from 
astonishment at my cycle. He wanted me 
to explain every part of it. For that, though, 
I hadn't time ; and, besides, there was still 
about five hundred feet of perpendicular rise 
before me. 

I was in a melting condition when at last 
I came to the lofty watershed, and looked my 
“ farewell” at the east. 

No trees up here ; only heather and gorse — 
and a tearing wind. 

But beyond there was just such another 
mountain wall, with another five or six 
weary miles of rise to its ridge. 

Sufficient for the day, however, was the toil 
Ihad already undergone. I proposed to pass 
the night in a village deep down betwecn 
these two mountain walls on the borders of 
Portugal. bt 

The descent to this village of Lubian was 
of the sensational kind. You can imagine 
it. he road zigzagged down as it had 
zigzagged up ; with rushing streams on the 
mountain-sides, and oak and chestnut woods 
far below. 

I put my brake on hard, and went as slowly 
asIcould. But it was not at all slow. Then 
Teased the brake, and went like the wind; 
and it was thus I flashed through the midst 
of one little village, just, and only just, 
catching the scream ofa boy. “The correo!” 
he cried, and nothing more. 

“Correo” is Spanish for the “ post,” or 
for anexpress train. I was often taken for 
the post of a very special kind. In La 
Sanabria, however, they imagined I was a 
traveller in drapery goods; why, I can’t 
conceive. 

The sun had gone behind the mountains, 
and the air was chilly when I rode into 
Lubian. 

The place was in a tumult with the bleat- 
ing of brown goats and white sheep being 
driven home for the night by bare-legged 
girls. Old women were sitting at their doors 
with their distaffs, and an ox-cart, with 
one last dismal creak, had just drawn up at 
the inn door. 

I shivered in the cold air, and was glad of 
the warmth of the kitchen fire in the inn. 
This inn was of the poor kind. A woman 
and her little daughter managed it — aided by 
pigs, poultry, a couple of tiny fawns, dogs, 
cats,and a number of birds in cages. All 
these were in one room, and it was here I 
watched the preparation of my meal. 

First of all, however, I pottered about the 
village, and found it a very picturesque, miry 
place. I lost my way among its jumbled 
chaléts, and much bothered the goats and 
sheep in search of their respective homes. It 
was funny to see these quadrupeds bound up 
the house steps and into the doorway as if 
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they were (as they were) fully entitled to the 
Lubian parlours. 

I tried to get down to the river in the bed 
of the valley. But it was a long way, and I 
gave it up; and returning, I looked with some 
impatience at the towering purple walls of 
mountain on all sides. Lubian is fairly in a 
stupendous hole. You cannot get to it or 
from it without a considerable effort. 

To pass the cold minutes, I talked awhile 
with the local constables, and the villagers 
gathered round eagerly to learn what was 
said. The officials laughed at the idea that 
I needed revolvers for my protection in 
Spain. 

“Those two men,” they said, “ whom you 
met at Mombuey were without doubt rogues, 
and you are well rid of them. But they 
would not dare to attack you on the high 
roads. You shall go wherever you please, 
seftor, in the peninsula, and be quite 
safe.” 

I asked them also about Portugal, which 
was just the other side of the mountains to 
the south. 

But they shrugged their shoulders at 
Portugal, and declined to say anything in its 
favour. 

When, later, I crossed the frontier into 
Portugal, I found the Portuguese quite as un- 
willing to say anything about the Spaniards 
of a civil kind. 

These neighbours, sad to say, do not love 
each other. 

The Lubian inn was a shocking place for 
fleas. The little girl didn’t hesitate about 
confessing as much point-blank when I com- 
plained about the undesirable tickling on all 
parts of me. 

“We have many of them here,” she said. 

“ And you do not mind them, I suppose?” 
IT asked. 

“No, seftor,” said she, “ I do not mind them 
at all.” 

It will ‘seem surprising, perhaps, yet it is 
perfectly true, that I was so cold here that I 
took a blanket from the bed and put it over 
my shoulders while I supped. You see, I had 
summer clothes on; one does not expect 
cold in Spain in mid-June. 

‘Then, after a cigar and one little stroll up 
the road under the bright stars—when I 
annoyed some dogs, who were not used to 
such promenaders-—-I retired to my poor 
little bed in the large upper room, with holes 
in the floor and three or four other beds also 
in it. 

Considering that these other beds looked 
as if they were used to inhabitants, I thouglit 
well to put my knickers (holding my purse), 
as wellas my watch and chain, under the 
pillow. 

And, sure enough, anon, the tramp of a 
man’s heavy foct was heard in the room ; then 
the gentler tread of women and—the cry of a 
baby. 

I confess I groaned to myself when I heard 
that infant's voice. You see, I am not accus- 
tomed to young children, and when they are 
roisy in the dark hours, I wake and wonder 
what it is all about. I quite expected to 
have as short a night here in Lubian as i 
had had in Mombuey. 

But things turned out better than I feared 
they would. 

T heard the village watchman call the hour 
once or twice, and proclaim that it was 
serene weather; and I heard dog and cat 
trouble in the room underneath. 

Also at half-past two I awoke suddenly, 
and asked myself what the steps meant to 
and fro about the room in the darkness. In 
fact, I struck a match. But it was only the 
little girl, She took~d very tired in the cyes, 
and murmured something about being unable 
to sleep. 

After that I dropped off comfortably again 
until a quarter to six. 
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Half an hour later I was again on the 
road, with a blue nose (for the frost had 
been keen), making slowly for the tremend- 
ous wall that was already golden with 
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sunlight, though we in the valley were in 
chilly shadow. 

You should have seen the little girl curtsey 
to “my worship ” when I paid the trivial bill 


for the night, and gave her a silver triffe for 
herself. 

I carried a few of the Lubian fleas with me 
into Portugal, I regret to say, in conclusion. 


ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 
By Home Nispet, 

Author of “ Plain Guide to Oit Painting,” ete. etc. 

(With Mtustrations by vartous Representative “ Boy's Own” Artists.) 


‘t is impossible, in a work of this limited 
scope, for me to be able to give you 
minute instructions, or explain all the diffi- 
culties that are likely to be encountered in 
the different branches of art. I have done 
my best to give you general hints, and put 
you in the right direction, so that you may 
be able to use colours and brushes. 

You must find out many things for your- 
self by observation, experiment, and practice. 
You must grapple with difliculties if you 
wish to overcome them, and accept each 
failure as a lesson. You must also try to 
discover the cause and reason of effects and 
peculiarities that you see. Why clouds 
assume certain shapes, what causes water 
to take on the colour and aspect that it has, 
the reason of different atmospheric effects. 

To be a good marine painter you ought to 
study the rig and shapes of ditferent ships 
and boats, and be able to tell at a glance on 
what tack the vessel is sailing from the way 
the sails are set, for if you introduce a ship 
or sailing boat, it more than anything else 
will show not only the direction of the wind, 
but its strength. You must therefore know 
how vessels are handled by sailors under 
certain conditions of wind, and how they 
manage to go in different directions with 
one wind, and how they appear from a dis- 
tance under these different conditions. You 
have to tell the spectator—first, what class of 
ship it is; second, what state it is in, ic. if 
it has lost any of its parts or is complete ; 
third, where it is going; fourth, which way 
the wind is blowing ; and fifth, whether it is 
a light or a strong wind. All these things 
you must be able to tell the spectator, 
whether your ship lies far enough away to 
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require only a few suggestive touches, or 
near enough to have more details given to 
it. 

You must study the habits of winds, and 
how they act upon waves and clouds. It is 
not only in the upper sky that winds blow 
in different directions at the same time. 
One vessel may be lying becalmed, while 
another vessel has a good breeze filling its 
sails not far distant; but where this is seen, 
the form and colour of the water round each 
ship will tell these different facts as well as 
the vessels themselves, and these phases you 
must learn by reading books, as well as 
watching closely and constantly. 

Each seaport and fishing community have 
peculiarities of their own, both in costume, 
shape of boats and sails, as well as in the 
way they manage them; this, of course, 
refers more to local fishing-craft than ocean 
sailing ships. Yet a sailor can identify the 
nationality of even the largest ships by their 
rig, shape, and mode of sailing. You must 
try to study such idiosyncrasies in order to 
be completely successful. 

You must learn the proportions of ships 
by studying shipbuilding books, how high 
the masts, and how wide the yards ought to 
be in proportion to the width and length of 
the hull, as well as the names and uses of 
the different masts, yards, sails, and ropes, 
etc., and after you have mastered all this 
varied knowledge you have still to learn how 
much you can express on your ships and 
boats, and what you have to leave out 
according to certain positions. This latter 
knowledge you cannot get from books, but 
only by making sketches and watching 
carefully. 


Waves take on different shapes accoriiz: 
to the ground they are covering, as well «: 
the winds that are ruffling and driving the 
This also you must learn by watching >: 
making sketches. 

There are distinct orders or classes ¢ 
clouds which denote different conditions «: 
the weather, with modifications of th 
orders, and each tells you the kind o 
weather which at the moment prevail 
plainly and truthfully as the stars tell 
hour and time of the year from their po 
tions. 

When we see nimbus clouds driving ov 
the sky, we may expect a storm of rain ac 
wind. If they have burst, and are fr: 
about wildly with ragged edges, it is ¢ 
natural to expect rough seas, wet road 
tossing branches. The cirrus, being thin 
filmy, naturally are to be found in the oy 
space. The cirro-stratus, 
back, denotes wind not far off. 
lies close to the earth like a fog. 
cumulo-stratus towers upwards like 97: 
mountains. The cumulus rolls along = 
light and heavy masses, and the art 
cumulus denotes calm weather. , 

Sometimes we see in one sky sete> 
kinds of clouds in their different places et? 
the weather is uncertain. When a chan * 
occurring in the sky, when you bs" 
learnt what these changes signify, you 
know how to treat the sea-scape or (114 
scape beneath this panorama. Fisher ~ 
would not put out to sea when they saw ‘f 
storm-signals if they could avoid it, ¥t: 
sailors would prepare their vessel to Do! 
the storm that they could not avoid. , 

There are two classifications of waves; —" 
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natural or deep sea waves, which are only 
raised by winds, and, huving no impediments, 
roll along largely and in regular ridges; if 
however, opposite currents disturb their 
even course, they may become any shape ; 
therefore they are called accidental waves. 

In shallow water, waves are much more 
eccentric in their shapes than in deep water, 
and roughest when close to the shore ; thus 
they are forced upwards and battered to 
pieces, or reduced to a state of white curd on 
the sands. 

When the gale is very fierce, the waves do 
not rise so high, but their surface seethes, 
while from their crests the scud or spoon- 
drift is sent flying like smoke over the 
marled surface. When the wind lulls, then 
the waves become raging mountains. There 
are different kinds of storms, with their 
accompanying conditions, which you must 
learn by being out in them, before you can 
paint them. ‘The terrific “white squall” 
with its mocking clear sky and battered sea; 
the cyclone and tornado that leap upon the 
devoted vessel with but brief warning, and 
cover it with boiling spume; the * black 
squall,’ where the ship drives through dark- 
ness, and the “thick squall,” with its accom- 
paniments of thunder, lightning, rain, and 
hail. This last is perhaps the grandest and 
most interesting to paint, although by no 
means the most deadly. 

The colours with which to paint a tempest, 
whether on shore or at sea, must depend 
very greatly upon what kind of tempest it is. 
Greys, however, as a rule predominate, and 
each inch of space holds its own particular 
grey: purple grey, green grey, brown grey ; 
you will hardly find any of that storm grey 
made from pure black, yet black mixed with 
other tints is of value also. The combina- 
tions of yellow, red, and blue are to be found 
here, ina more subdued form, yet equally 
distinct as they are in the sunniest sky. It 
is all one intricate problem of the rule of 
three, i.e. the primary colours whatever you 
try to paint, an oyster-shell or a black coat. 

I may tell you how to make a most delicious 
grey, but what is the use when in the next 
brush stroke you would have to alter it. Let 
me tell you, as I have done already ina dozen 
different ways throughout these pages. Red, 
blue, and yellow, combined or placed in juxta- 
position, will give you all the gradations it is 
possible for the mind of painter or dyer to 
conceive or hit upon. Rose madder, lemon 
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A Quiet Evening. 


yellow, and cobalt are the most positive. 
Ochre, rose madder, and cobalt a little less so. 
Indigo, light red, and raw sienna lower in 
tone. Indigo, brown madder, and umber 
deeper and dingier. Terre verte, ivory black, 


and light red, ivory black, brown madder, 


and indigo, Naples yellow, rose madder, and 
terre verte will give delicious greys. Aure- 
olin, rose madder, and terre verte, or cobalt 
blue will also produce something delicate 
and delicious. I could go on this way for 
pages, without telling you more than I have 
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done already. What you have to watch and 
rectify is, if you find too great a leaning 
towards one of the three direct colours in 
your tint for your purpose, qualify it with 
one of the two other colours that i#lecks. It 
does not really matter what you use, so long 
as you don’t indulge too freely in such posi- 
tive colours as vermilion and emerald green. 
I do not condemn these colours, yet, like 
Chinese white, I try to do without them as 
much as possible when painting pure water- 
colours. 

In my book, “ Life and Nature Studies,” 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Cov., 
I treat the proportion of ships and figures in 
detail. In my other works on painting, 
“ Lessons in Art,” and “ Where Art Begins,” 
I go into composition and other art matters, 
also black and white work, which do not 
come within my present scope. These two 
books are published by Messrs. Chatto & 


CRUISE OF THE 


Tr happened some years ago, when my friends, Archie 

and James, were lads of sixteen to cighteen,and Ia 
little older, that a barque went ashore off the mouth of 
the Mersey in a November gale and there broke up. 
After much entreaty we managed to persuade our 
parents to buy us one of her boats, which were sold 
cheap, 

minere we. avece te years o'd, we had been acens- 

tomed to seuli about in fisiermen’s punts on the 
Egremont beach, and to make occasional trips in the 
trawl-boats. Then wegrew ambitious, and commenced 
building various things that would float, for I could not 
honestly call them boats, from designs in the “ B0.P."; 
but while the designs were good, our workmanship was 
undoubtedly bad. The result was that our craft had 
to be made seaworthy by the aid of much roofing-felt 
and tinplates, and T remember one cold night in 
the early spring, lying in the bottom of a big sailing- 
boat, shaking with cold, while we thrashed along ainid 
showera of icy spray searching for Archie, He had 
boldly put to sea at the top of high water iu a curious 
vessel constructed of orange-boxes and rooting-felt, aid, 
after searching all night, we found him in the grey 
dawn, twelve miles down the coast, calmly wading iu 
the water, and pushing the waterlogged machine in 
front of him,‘ homeward bound.” Also we occasiou- 
ally got a berth in a small cutter on a race day ; and at 
last, when the nincteen-foot open boat, “ White Cross,” 
was hauled up the little sandstone slip, we felt full- 
grown sailor men. We had decided to deck her, and, as 
incans were scanty, to do moat of it ourselves. So every 
Saturday afternoon, and through the cold winter nights, 
we worked away with stiff dagers, chopping out, planing 
up, and fitting deck-beam and carlive, then laying down 
the deck pianks, aided now aud then by a carpeuter or 
some of the fishermen. 

A really smart half-decked yawl she was, with a 
foc'sle eight feet long and cighteen inches high, in 
which three could sleep—if they lay very flat. She 
carried gaff ani boom mainsail, forestaysail and jib, 
with a spritesil jigger, aud we had many pleasant week- 
end cruises iu her. At last the long-looked-for August 
arrived, when we got our holidays together, and were tu 
sail for a fortnight’s cruise to the Menai Straits, some 
forty miles distant. 

Tcan remember that Saturday morning well. There 
‘was a threatening, lowering sky, with a hard westerly 
breeze, und a considerable surf running even on our 
sheltered beach. However, we had plenty of confidence 
in the “ Cross,” and more in ourecives, so we got the big 
punt afloat, and, loading her up with two tin boxes full of 
canned meat, other provisions and clothes, not forget- 
ting a sack of coal and an iron “ Dutch pot” to cook 
in. wo rowed off to where the boat lay rolling at her 

hugs, After carefully stowing everything so that 
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Windus. In my “Guide to Oil Painting,” 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Sons, I have 
treated that medium and branch pretty 
exhaustively. If you are interested in this 
work get those others, and you have my 
system complete, as I do not care to repeat 
myself like a superannuated novelist or 
penny-a-liner. If I ever write another art 
guide it will be only under the provocation 
of some new system coming into vogue which 
Ihave tested and can endorse. I havea vividly 
receptive nature for new improvements and 
innovations. I do not think the old masters 
discovered every trick, but I appreciate them 
where they excel, according to my judg- 
ment, and I want you to judge me in the same 
way. If I have advised you in anything 
which you can disprove by experiment, 
repudiate me as I would the greatest artist, 
if I thought he had misled me either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, no matter what 


[THE END.] 
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it would not ect wet, and laying our oilskins ready to 
hand, we proceeded to get under way, the fisherman 
who had come off to bring his punt back saying as he 
sculled ashore, “Better go down the Rock Channel, 
and then you can slip into Hoylake; 1 expect there's 
too much sea for you outsic 

AS we were young, and wished to show off our little 
ship, we weut away under full sail, sitting well up on 
the weather rail tu acvas live ballast, while the “ Cross. 
lying down until the water was well up her lee deck, 
slashed away down the Mersey, throwing clouds of 
spray over her bows. James, who was steering, luffel 
her up to meet any gust of wind stronger than’ usual, 
while I slacked off a foot of the mainsheet every now 
and then for the same ¢eason. At length we went 
stagecring past the New Brighton pier under a prers 
of sail, and were in the open water. The tide was just 
begining to ebb, and, running against the strong 
westerly breeze, kicked up a nasty sea; looking west- 
wards, nothing could be scen but a lowering sky, with 

‘ing scud driving along beneath it, and a tumbling 
of little white-topped waves, 
le | gazed around James sang out “Let go!” 
putting his helm down, and I let a iittle of the mainsheet 
slip through my fingere—ju:t in time ! A green ridge of 
water rose up on oar weather bow, and although slack- 
ing the sheet had eased the boat a little, it struck us 
hard, threw acloudof spray into the staysail, and then 
poured aft along the little deck, a foot deep, and into 
the cockpit. 

“ Another one like that, and it will be a swimming 
match; sce what comes of showing off,” said Archie. 
Then he got up, and, balancing himeelf s0 as not to be 
hurled overboard, stood on the deck aft, and pulled out 
the jigger sprit, and, furling the sail to the mast, un- 
stepped the latter, aud stowed it below. Meantime, 
lying flat on my face cn the narrow deck forward of 
the mast, wet to the skin, for the little boat was 
plunging heavily into the seas, I lowered the jib, and, 
rolling it up, threw it into the cockpit. Then under 
gaff mainsail and staysail the “Cross” thrashed away 
to windward, throwing water all over her, while we 
three sat up as high as we could on the weather deck, 
wouked like sponges in spite of our oilskins. 

By-and-by close aliead of us lay a roaring, boiling 
mass of foam where tlie sea broke over the north bank. 
“Ready about!" shouted Jim, “aud mind how you 
work the staysail sleet ; if she won't come round, we'll 
be smashed to bits." Right under our bows a sea was 
sweeping on to the bank, curling over into a glittering 
green wall as it reached the shoal. 

“Lee oh!" called Jim, and as he put his helm down 
I slacked off the staysail sheet, and the boat's head 
cameupin the wind. A second more, and the sail flapped 
while another sea swept us towards the bank ; then, as 
I hauled the sheet a-weather, her head fell off, and, 
gathering way, she drove away on the opposite tack, 
leaving the dangerous shoal behind. 

Meantime the big “ Merliv,” a twenty-four foot open 
boat, was beating down ahend of us with a double- 
reefed lug, throwing the ter over her in sheets, and 
refusing to go about every time they tried to stay her; 
we could see them struggling to pull her round with 
two oars. Bat there was little time to look about. 
One of us bad to work away with a bucket to keep the 
water that poured into the cockpit from gaining upon. 
us. andl the others were busy with tiller and sheet. 

It was clear that it would be impossible to go farther 
than Hoylake, even if we could make that port, and at 
last, after three hours’ hard work, we reached the 
entrance to that snug nntural harbour, the “ Lake.” 
‘The tide, however, had ebbed considerably, and between 
us and the deep water lay a mass of white foam where 
the strong ebb ran oyer the shallow bank and met the 
sbreaking sea outside. Through that surf we must go, 
or lie outside and swamp ; 80, screwing up our courage, 

we eased the sheets away a little and steered 


his name or fame were. My system is 
grounded on experience, and I have explained 
it as clearly as I can. I find that I can 
produce results nearer to what I sce in 
Nature by my method than by the old 
methods of wash after wash. If you cannot, 
then by all means return to the old washes. 
I don’t think I have damaged you much by 
my system; for I think I have given you 
an insight to Nature apart from the monker 
tricks of tradition. What poetic instincts I 
have are my own to develop or fold in s 
napkin. I prefer to spread out my napkin 
as our great Creator has spread out His gifts 
of light, air,and beauty. Some people do not 
care for light, air, nor beauty ; they prefer the 
prison walls of conventionality and tradition. 
To such I say, stay where you are. To 
those who wish to unfold their wings I ray, 
follow me and float into the air, into tke light, 
into the throbbing heart of living Nature. 


“WHITE CROSS.” 


straizht for the bank. A few moments Ister we = 
in the midst of the white-crested seas and boi) 
eddies that foamed across the shoal, pouring on bess 
over bow and stern alike as the boat drove throici 
them, and, in spite of hard baling, in five minutes «+ 
had far too much water in her to be safe. Stil!, « 
were nearly over the bank, when, as sbe sank in 
hollow of a little sea, with a jur she struck the grou: 
and the next wave, coming along like a little « 
curling over into flashing green and creamy wi. 
poured right over us, and half filled her. “Sick 
the mainsheet. and all sit down to lee. If we can’t sa 
her off, she'll be in bits iu five minutes,” Archie si: 
and, sitting well down on the lee deck, we 60 lee. 
the bont over that she drew some inches les. 

‘A hard gust of wind in the mainsail gave her 3 a7, 
and before the next sea could catch us, we were aia", 
and when it came roaring along astern, it merely 3: 
us up and carried the little boat along amidst a emct!- 
of foam across the last of the bank and into the smai. 
water of the harbour. We sailed up the sheltered |-ir, 
moored the boat safely with anchor and keice, t= 
her out, and then, as everything was soaking, v.:' 
ashore to sleep. 

Next morning it was nine o'clock before I awaker=!, 
and I don't think I should even have got up the. 
for the scream of the wind, the rattle of swayitc 
branches, and the “swish” “swish” of blown sv: 
driven against my window. So I wakened my fne:s 
snd after a hasty breakfast we made our way towaxik 
the beach. As we passed through the sand-hills it sa 
almost impossible to see anything at all, for tbe cles: 
of sand whirled along by the gale, that’ stung our fa. 
and filled eyes and nose; but at length, reaching 1 
beach, we were able to look around. 

‘A bard north-easterly gule was blowing, and alshex: 
the sandbank sheltered the Inke somewhat, yet a © 
nasty sea was rolling in and breakiug into sheet 
foam on the beach. Most of the open sailing-t- 
were sunk, and the big trawlers were plunging bes* 
at their moorings, but the “ Cross,” protected by !u 
deck, still kept affoat, although it was evident by the sir 
way she lifted to meet the waves that she would ax: 
g0 too. 

“There's only one thing to do,” said Archie. - 
that’s to swim ont—it's ouly forty yards—cat 
cables, and let her drive ashore before she sinkx T- 
tide’s ebbing, aud by the time we get her adri‘t t 
bank will break the sca.” 

“Come along,” said I,and we undressed, whi 
piled our clothes together and sat on them to keep t -c 
trom blowing away. Slinging a big clasp-knife rs: 
my neck with a lanyard, [ run down the beac! : 
cold the wind felt, a bitiug north-euster, althouct «= 
wus August, aud when we yot to the edge of the wx." 
the rollers that came crashing up the beach thre 
four feet high did not look very encouraging. 
ever, only a shortd istance away lay our belovet be: 
evidently on the point of goiug down, se, hardens: 
hearts, we ran in just as the backwash of & wave mi: 
down the beach, When I was about knee-step. a: + 
came rolling in. To make the best of « bad job I jur: 
head first intoit, and next moment felt myzelf hamr+~. 
down against the bottom, rolling along smii a sta 
moving pebbles. Thrusting off from the ground ¥: 
my feet, ] came up with my hair full of sated jox < 
side of another wave, ond after this bad not 1 
much trouble in swimming off to the boat. Jost> 
grasped the rail, I saw Archie's face over the otLer ! 
and in two minutes we had let go both anchar r 
and, clinging on to the water-logged boat, drove 12> 
with her. 

A few minutes later she struck the beach with abr 
and we were afraid she would go to pieces, bat t 
was ebbing rapidly, and as it fell the bank outsic** 
wave was smaller than u- + 
Ip-half-an-hour she lay high and dry and qui > 


iniurel; but of course everything except the tinnd 
uicats Was spoiled, 

For two days we worked like bees, refitting and 
drying tl:ings, cooking on board and sleeping with some 
iriends who were camping ina tent among the sandhills, 
and on the afternoon of the third drifted out on the 
ebb tide, bound west again, There was scarcely au air 
of wind moving, and a white fog hung over land and 
sea us we groped our way down the narrow Horse 
Channel, between miles of dreary banks of sand, aloug 
the edge of which the swell broke intoa fringe of snowy 
foaut, As the evening drew on, it became darker, and 
the mist closed round thicker than ever, while with the 
test of breezes we slid along over the oily water in 
rrow circle of clammy fog, steering W.N.W. by our 
little compass. Mine was the first watch below, apd 
after the dampnesa and loncliness outside, the tiny 
white painted foc'sle with two candles burning in 
Urass holders, and the dry blankets stretched over the 
Hocrings, seemed quite a palace, Undressing was out 
of the question, so We simply drew the blankets over us 
und went to sleep, About miduight { was wakencl up 
by Archie thumping on the deck with an oar, “Come 
on, turn out!” he gaid; “course WAN.W. Look out 
there's & schooner somewhere near us in the ty: 
Then he crawled below, and, rubbing my eyes, Isat down 
aft, put on my vilskins, and shivered as I tok the 
titer. On the thaft by my sidea bell’s-eye lantern was 
arranged so as to shine on the compass, and besiles the 
white card I could see nothing but the dim shulow of 
the mainsail overhead, and a wall of white tog all 
around, The loneliness was impressive—not a sound 
sive a low “lap-lapping” of water under our bows, for 
We were moving ulong before alight air of wind, and 
an occasional hoarse cough out of the mist, winch I 
tools to be some pufhn or driver, broke the silence, until 
at length L heard a distant creaking like yards working 
on their eaps or a boom groaning on its saddle, ‘Then 
there was a faint rattling of wheel chains, and by-anl-by 
a shadowy pile of cunvas rose out of the gloom astern, 
und the red port light of @ brig shone right over my 
head. As she slowly slid by, a ghostly indistinet vision 
with a rippling line of water under her bows, for her 
royals high up were drawing well, while there was little 
wind low down on the water, the man at the wheel 
hailed me “ Boat aly, are you trawlin No,” 
is a yacht 


you round the Orme’s Head"; then the fog closed in 
wain thicker than ever and shut the brig tront sight, 
W hen four o'clock came I was clammy and damp and 
cold, and was glad to waken Jim, and, leaving Inu at 
the helm, turn into the snug fuc'sle and go to sleep. 

When I crawled out at cight o clock next morning, I 
found a change had come over the scene. We were 
then off Colwyn Bay, and as the wind had gone round 
N.W., the boat was thrashing along close hauled to 
A pleasant Nttle breeze, over a sparkling blue sea, 
beneath a cloudless <ky, while some five or six miles 

vay stretehel a picturesite cuas! yellow beach, 
* and wooded hills rising one behind the 
other until in the distance above the silvery mist rose 
the great Snowden range. Over the end of our bow- 
sprit the high crags of Great Orme's Head floated 
like a blue cloud in the glittering rea, Pleasanter to 
Jook upon even than this, a fire blazed away in the 
‘Dutch pot on the side deck under a frypan full of 
frizzling bam. With appetites sharpened by the keen 
een air, it did not take us long to make a hearty break- 
Lust, aud then, setting the jigyer and jib, under all sail 
we drove the little boat to dward so as to reach the 
mouth of the Conway river before night. Towards 
nocn, however, the wind died away, and we lay reliing 
on w long glassy awell under a het sun, lying in the 
bottom of the boat telling yarns and singing songs, 
while we watched the white canvas overhead swaying 
across the blue sky, and the loug trains of smoke dritt- 
ing over the western horizon that told of big ocean 
steamers making for Liverpool. 

At last sunset came, and when the last splendours of 
crimson and gold died away in the afterglow, n little 
Doreeze sprang up from the westward, and althou; 
«1 aud tide were avainst us, we stood close hauled 
inito Llandudno Bay to try to beat round the Orme's Head 
into the Conway River, For a while we could sce a 
lim line of shadowy mountains against the sky, but at 
Jength when wo slid through the rippling water into 
the bay it was quite dark, After making tack and 
tick for two hours we found the tide was carrying us 
Ioack sideways all the time. “There's only one thing to 
tbe done,” said Archie ; “we must go close in under the 
rocks, lower the sail,and try to row her round,” and 
steering close in under the great crags, which rose some 
400 feet overhead, we pulled on either side, while Jim 
sculled away with a big 1¢-foot oar. 

‘This kind of rowing is very different from pulling a 
Jixht boat on river or lake, The “Cross” had twelve 
yeundredweight of iron ballist in her, while as an effect 
of the late gale a long smooth swell Bung her up and 
clown, and then swept past to break with a roar into 

spouts of foam on the Jazged rocks which lay far tov close 
to de pleasant, There wits nota breath of wind, but from 
t he look of the western sky at sunset we expected plenty 
Yxe-fore morning, and as i would never do to be cauglit 
im a place like that, we struggled away hour after huur, 
Aw ith our throatsand mouths dry and cracked, and every 
joint aching, driving the heavy boat against the strong 


tide. 

‘At length, while we were pulling our hardest to get 
jher past 0 great spur of black rock which rose up like 
m pillar out of the sea, with a spouting, foaming whirl 
of water round its base, the boat span round in spite of 
the oars, and a spiteful little wave splashed on board, 
+ It's all up,” said Jim, “we'll be ashore and smashed 
Like an egg in uw minute”; then shu went round like a 
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top again amid:t a maas of little curling seas, and drove 
along sideways past the rock, as if a steamer had the 
tow-rope. “Hurrah!” said Archie, “that’s the tide 
running round the point up the Conway,” and in a few 
minutes the grim rocks of the Great Orme had faded 
out of sight, and we were drifting una strony tide up 
@ broad estuary, with the shadow of black mountains 
hanging over it. 

A little cool breeze fanned onr faces, and, hoisting 
the mainsail, we steered for a cluster of Jiglits alieud, 
Fresher blew the breeze, and with the water bubbling 
and rattling under her bows, the boat dashed away 
into the darkness, and we let her go, trusting to Pr 
vidence to keep us clear of bank or reef. By-and-by 
close ahead rose a black mass that looked like land, and 
with the strong tide that was carrying ns, we rusted 
straight towards it. Eagerly gazing into the darkuess, 
we could make ont no sign of any opening, while along 
the beach we could the swell breaking in a heavy 
white surf, Still we knew the tide must go in some- 
whee, and, steering so as to follow the stream, we 
waiteu. 

A few minctcs later I beard the rattling of pebbles, 
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aud the switling rush of the tide over a bank; a tall 
pole with a brauch lashed to it rose over our heads, and 
with @ crash the bout struck the grouud aud swayed 
down sideways before the rush of water. 

“Jump out, boys, and scramble ashore; she'll 
roll over and atash us all,” shouted Jim, aud, holding 
on by the mast, I was just ready to leap into tho 
water, when, whirling aroutd, the boat swang clear, 
en we drifted safely into the narrow mouth of the 
river. 

Letting her slide nlong with the rapid stream for afew 
niiuutes, we then dropped anchor, and, atter lowering 
the mainsail, gbtcd the Dutch pot, mate a hearty 
supper and turned in; I under a tarpaulin stretched 
over the cockpit, and the other two in the foc'sle, and 
slept until the hot sun wakeued us the following morn- 
ng. 

How we went through the tide race under the Menai 
Bridge, and how we were nearly lust in a heavy sea 
running through the dangerous Sound of Puffin, space 
forbids me telling ; so for the present we must leave the 
“ White Cross” lying snugly moored in the Conway itiver 
ip the shadow of the great Curnarvou mouutaius. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE QUEEN AND THE BOYS. 


Dunisu the “Diamond Jubilee" celebrations public 
schoolboys took a not unimportant part in the pro- 
ceedings. Take, first, those at Eton. The Queen, with 
8 brilliant suite, drove to the famous echool to receive 
addresses, There four students, dressed aa Royal 
Heralds—Lord Vivian representing England, Lord F. 
Scott Scotland, Mr. Malone Ireland, and Mr. Pryce 
Jones Wales—earrying trumpets miorned with sniall 
banners decorated with the lions of England and Scot- 
land, the golden harp of Erin, and the Welsh Ieck. and 
fonr youthful Indian princes, the Nawah Wall ud Deen 
and Nawah Mir Elkhram Hussain of Hyderabad, the 
Raj Rajendra Norayar of Cooch Dehar, and Kuma 
Shri Jareja, attired in rich native costumes, who are 
being educated at the school, were stationed at the 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the school. Passing 
through this, the Royal procession, whose escort was 
accompanied by several colonial officers, halted oppo- 
site the upper scbuul, where the Quecu and Empress 


were escorted bya guard of honour of the Eton College 
Volunteers aud Major Sidney James, the band playing: 
the National Anthem, Her Majesty was received upon. 
her arrival by Dr. Hornby, the Provost, Dr. Warre, the 
Hewi-master, and the Rev, W. A. Carter, Bursar of the 
college. All the mesters were in attendance, habitet 
in their academic caps and hooded gowns, and the boys 
lined the wall under the lime-trees. Dr. Hornby he 
presented to the Queen the address. Her Majesty 
reply to the school address was written, and was 
handed to Dr. Hornby by the Princess Christian. The 
address of the King's Scholars and Oppidans was 
handed to the Queen by C. H. Browning, captain of the 
school, and F. H. Mitchell, captain of the Oppidans, 
‘The address thanked Her Majesty for the interest that 
rhe had taken in all that concerned the welfare of the 
school, which was proud to include in its numbers 
members of her own Royal Family. The Queen received 
the address from Browning and Mitchell with u gricivus 
smi, a bow, and a word of thanks, while the 1 incess 
Christian returned 8 manuscript auswer, namely : 

“1 thank you most heartily for your loyal address, 
and your congratulations on the completion of the six- 
t.etli year of my reign, Ian deep!y gratified to receivo 
afresli from the scholars of this great college and school, 
umong whom {is included my dear grandson, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, euch a warm expression of their 
traditioual sttachment to my throne and person.” 

In connection with this presentation of addres-es, 
the “ Daily News” correspondent records an amusing. 
incident. “I'he Empress Frederick seemed particulaly 
attracted by the four Indiana, After looking at theut 
for some time, she apparently discovered Prince Arthur 
of Connaught posted on their left flank. At once the 
eyes of every occupant of the landau were turned to- 
wards him, the hundreds of spectators naturally gazing 
in the same direction, Then the Duke of Connaught 
called ‘Arthur,’ and the boy went to the side of the 
carriage, which he could scarcely look inte. Some 
npparently gay observations were made to him by his 
relations. The father and aunts took his land, and 
his grandmother tried to do the same, but being on the 
farther side of the carriage, failed. Thereupon tho 
Duke of Connaught good-humouredly grasped his son 
by the collar, and tried to lift him into thecarriage, but 
found him too heavy. The young Prince's collar was 
pulled nearly over his head, the lower hem of his Eton 
Jacket ascending to the middle of his back. It was a 
Most undignified position for a fellow, but fathers are 
so inconsiderate! As coon as Prince Arthur was re- 
lensed, he promptly retreated to the footpath, lest more 
Ubertics should be taken with him in the sight of the 
whole college. He was evidently confused, and prob- 
ably thought that if fathers were to play these kind 
of jokes on their sons, they should do it in private.” 


There was aleo a grand torchlight screnade at Eton, 
or rather Windsor Castle. As nicht drew on, gradually 
the slopes of the Mount on which the Round Towcr 
rtands were occupied by those who had aleo cbtaingl 
the coveted privilege of witnessing the serenade, The 
southern range of the Castle quadrangle was lighted 
up. and once in @ while forms could be seen passing to 
and fro across the traceried windows. Outside all waa 
solemn stillness, until, at 9.30, the boys who were to 
act as points for the marshalling of the procession 
made their appearance, bearing great Chinese lanterns. 
Dr. Warre, the Head-master, carefully placed them in 
position, and then came another interval of waiting 
‘until the signal was given that the Quecn was ready at 
the window. At ten the summit of the keep suddenly 
flamed out with glorious red and blue lights, which 
roust have been visible from a great distance. The 
battlements and the flag turret were illaminated, and 
presented a splendid appearance against the dark sky. 
Just to. iu the olden time, looked many a castle tower 
when the warning beacon fire flamed out, and the 
people around knew that their feudal lord had need of 
them. Soon after the first glow had died away, the 
silent quadrangle burst {nto life and light and sound. 
Its vacaut square became o mass of duncing, shining 
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light as the boys marched in with blazing torches, 

Z step to the band of the Coldstreams, playing 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” tor England, followed by” the 
skirl of the pies in the “Atholl Gathering,” for 
Scotland, by “St. Patrick for Ireland, on the 
drums and fifes, and then by the band again in the 
© March of the Men of Harlech,” for Wales.” Dr. Lloy 
the Precentor of Eton College, took up his position 
leneath the window where the Queen was sitting, and 
wielded san clectric-lighted baton, with which he 
Was to conduct the songs Which were to follow, 

Alter the national stirs were finished, the band struck 
upa hunting sons, to the music of which the flaming 
battuion broke up into separate lines, which formed 
themseives into the letters V.R, In’ this formation 
“God save the Queen” was sung with splendid effect, 
and three hearty ¢ were yiven for the Queen and 
for the Empress Frederick, who wats sitting with her 
mother at the window. Then the column was re- 
forme, and once more the quadranzle became a square 
of light. Then came a song “The Reign of Keigns,” 
after which * The Campbells are Comin Wi creamed 
out by the pipes, and the column, having formed 
meanwhile the letters LX, sang a song entitled “ Queen 
ant Mother." 

In quick succession followed the “Eton boating 


sony,” * Vietoria our Queen,” the “Carmen Etonense,* 
an “Rule, Britannia,” ull given with the greatest 
effect, the boating song, especially, being rendered 


with full and familiar appreciation of its “swing” 
and“ go": 
“Ruyhy may be more clever, 
Harrow may make more row, 
But we'll row together 
Steady from stroke to bow: 
And nothing in life shall sever 
The chain that is round us now. 


“Others will fill our places, 
Dressed in the old light blue; 
We'll recolleet our races — 
We'll to the flag be true; 
And youth will be still in our faces 
When we cheer for au Eton crew. 


“Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from office stools ; 
We may be slow on the feather 
And seem to the boys old fools ; 
But we'll still swing together 
And swear by the best of schools.” 


The Winchester song, “ Dulce Domum,” was then 
played by the band as a graceful compliment to the 
Winchester boys, who had that day been victorious 
in the cricket’ mutch against Eton. After a very 

e advance at the double, the song, “ Post lustra 
x, salve Regina,” by Dr. Warre, was sung, 
followed by three times three cheers for the Queen: 
The whole force then marched past Her Majesty to 
the strains of “Auld Lang Syne,” and the stirring and 
pieturesque pageant came to an end. The captains of 
the «chuol, of the Oppidans, of the boats, of the eleven, 
and the youngest. boy in the school were then summoned 
to Her Maj reseuce, With them went the 
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captain of the Winchester eleven, and all received 
from the Queen her yratefal thanks for the touching 
and splendid pageant which she had witnessed. Floreat 
Etona! 


Then, on June 29, came_a review of Public Schools 
Volunteers in the Great Park, Windsor. The public 
schoolboys supplied the instance of the most rigid 
formality. They marched upon the parade ground— 
which was kept by the 2nd Coldstreaws and the Horse 
Guards (Blne)-—about four o'clock in companies, and 
rangol themselves in three battalions, The first 
battalion, L4z0 strong, under the command of Major 
H. R. Stopford, Coldstream Guards, assisted by Captain 
the Hon. W. Lambton and Lieutenant Fielding, also 
of the Coldstreams, was made up of the corps of 
Tonbridye, Cheltenham, Clifton, Bedford, Weymouth, 
Sherborne, Wellington, Bradficld, Rugby, and Win: 
chester, The second battalion, under Major A. F. 
Hoare, Ist Herts Rifles, assisted by Captain Lyon, of 
Malvern, and Lieutes it Steele, of the Coldstreams, 
tonsisted of the corps of Munnatnead (Plymouth), 
Malvern, Whitgift, Charterhouse, Dulwich, Epsom, 
Derby, Hurstpierpoint, Forest (Walthamstow), Felsted, 
Eustbourne, and Merchiston—the battalion numbering 


1,133, The third battalion, under Major S. Jumes 
(commanding), Major C. Lowry and Major Godsall, all 
of F included 1,126 volunteers from the schools of 


Highgate, St. Paul's, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Haileybury, Berkhampstead, and Blair Lodge. Viscount 
Falmouth, Colonel of the Coldstreams, was in command, 
and was assisted by Major Henniker and Lieutenant 
Sutton of the Coldstreams. The total number of 
Volunteers on parade was 3,679, of whom Eton furnished 
the largest contingent of 300 and Rugby the next 
largest of 220. 

They made a gallant show as they formed up in 
line, and their uniforms stood out bravely in the clear 
brilliance of the air against the dark background of 
trees, ‘The arrangement of the brignde had left the 
Fearlet-coated volunteers for the most part in the 
battalions on the extreme right, the black and green 
cowed with one or two dashes of grey and red in the 
core, ani the grey aud buff companies upon the left 
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wing, and a prettier or more interesting sight than 
the long, thin line presented, stretching three-quarters 
of a mile upon the turf, cannot be imugined. 

As the Queen's carriage halted at the salutiog-point, 
the brigade received her with the royal salute, aud the 
National Anthem was played for the first time in the 
day, Aftern momentary jswuse, the Queen's carriage cet 
out to drive along the lines. ‘The effect was heightened 
when the Public Schools Volunteers, the youngest sons 
of the empire, came marching by. ‘They came by first. 
in column, with arms at the trail—the Mannamcad 
boys in red artillery uniform, the Malvern lads in 
busbies, Charterhouse in dark gree 
of Dulwich (black with red facings, 
of the King’s Royal Ritles), the ‘grey of Eton, the 
scarlet of Winchester—it was an inspiriting sight ; 
they marched every stitch together, for they knew that 
the eye of the Queen was upon them. After the march 
past in column came the march past in quarter column, 
und the advance in review order, and then, with a 
tiash of the bayonets in the sun, the royal salute. But 
the ceremony wae not quite over. Lon Falmouth 
saluted and rode towards the line, aud his voice rang 


out in the last order of the day. And that last order 
was, “Three cheers for the Queen”: aud the public 
schoolboys gave them in voices which have ben 
trained und practised on many a football fick! and 
many a speech day. 


Dr. James, the Head-master, who preside! at Speech 
Day, on Saturday, June 26, at Rugby Sc)oul, remarked 
that it was just fifty years since Her Ma,esty firet care 
the gold medul for the school for the historical English 
essay annually, and among those who first gained it wer. 
Parry, afterwards Bishop of Dover, Mr. Goschen, Lert 
Bowen, and Professor Green. The way in which the 
medal was obtained was this: Two boys touk it upon 
themselves to write to the Queen's private secretary. 
pointing out that Rugby School, which they considered 
second to none in England—(laughter)—had not m- 
ceived any mark of royal favour. The letter appeate! 
to have reached her Majesty, and in due cour, in 


accordance with her usual kindness and cunsiderativt, 
particularly towards her younser subjects, the Queen 
announced her wish to found the historical prize. (f 
course this littlestory was received with much cheering 


‘WRECK OF 
THE “FOUDROYANT.” 


Poor old Foudroyant! Early in tho present volume 
we gave a full-page picture and various minor sketches 
of Nelson's old tlagship, which was then stationed 
in the Thames on exhibition, after having been first 
rescued from the foreign firm who bad purchased her 
for breaking-up, and then carefully “restored” and 
refitted. Now she has met her fate. She had been 
anchored off Blackpvol during the Whitsuntide holi- 
days, but drove ashore towards the cud of Jue, before 


a strong gale from the westward. On the Tuesday ste 
was riding at anchor about a quarter of a mile or «: 
the end of the North Pier, and was being attended ty 
steamers and tugs carrying sightseers to admire lxt. 
On the Wedneslay she was a shapeless mass, and (8 
Blackpool beach was being strewn with the wreekar. 
She dragged her anchors about seven o'clock on the 
Wednesday, and very shortly afterwards her fore 
topgullant mast was hanging by ite rigging. Une" 
oue her masts and spars were seen to break adrift, urtl 
at the time of high water, about noon, only ber mizex 
must was left standing. 
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Correspondence. 


—_—: 


E. Bon.rs.—-We have had many articles on the subject. 
‘Sce back numbers and also “ Indoor Games.", 


B.G. REap.—There is no such mountain in New Guinea, 
The book in which it is describe] is a work of fiction, 
and has been known as such for years. The article 
was evidently written by some injudicious compiler 
in search of the wonderful. 


Bepovis.—You can always get the particulars by 
applying at headquarters. A good account of the 
mode of admission of officers to the army is given in 
Younghusband’s “Queen's Commission,” published 
by John Murray. Messrs. Clowes of Charing Cross 
will send you their list on application, as will also 
Mr. Stanford, of Cockspur Street. 


Misina Esoinexn.—Your best plan is to enter tho 
Royal College of Science, and to do that you should 
begin with attending science. classes under the 
Government Science and Art Department. Judgin 
from your handwriting, you have several years’ wor! 
before you, and are not likely to earn anything until 
you are two or three and twenty. Better try some- 
thing else. 


Ix Dovsr.—It is a trade journal issued every month. 
The printers are Raithby, Lawrence & Co., o 
Leicester. 


Heyry.—Never use bird-lime when any other snare 
willdo, [tis cruel, 


oo 


Aquatics.—Messra. W. H. Smith & Son at the hot- 
stall could get you the map of the Thames. Thet 
are 0 many of them, Dut: a8 half-inch scale is quit 
small cpough for ‘workin, poses, Dickens 
“Dictionary of the Thames "is mest useful "+ 
Week on the Thames” is reprinted in our # Catiee 
Games,” but has not appeared as a separate boot. 

&. L. C.—The dimensions would be ample. Us +’ 

. own sense of proportion as to where you should |” 
the mast, but don't let the sail be large. We ko « 
nothing ‘of local licenses; apply to the |» 
authorities. You will hgve to make the sectio:: 
yourself. There is nodifficulty about the ventila: 
you will find the arrangement quite breezy enoact. 


seed in cold water over night, and drain away: 


Tamais.—We should think that a similar letter sot ¥ 
the sceretary of one of the large shipping campar: 
would procure you the very humble appointment 
are in search of, though we fancy the work wev!! > 
Gistasteful to you. However, it is better than not"? 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE: 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 
By Sketton Kupporp. 


CHAPTER XII.—PRIVATE INFORMATION. 

3rORE wretched boy than Bobit would inform on Jack. Justice seemed to to this war of motives, he wandered 

i‘ nave been impossible to find on that demand that he should speak up to save about wearily, doing as little as he could 

eary Monday morning. In spite of his an imnocent boy, but, on the other hand, escape with till morning school was 
ret, he had never really meant to friendship claimed his silence. A prey over. 
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School regulations seemed of small 
consequence to him in comparison with 
the case that was harrowing his mind, 
so he boldly entered the forbidden pre- 
cincts of the Junior Quadrangle. There 
it was not difficult to get a glance at 
Jack. A Coventry boy is easily picked 
out in a crowd. A signal was enough, 
and tlen Bob passed straight into school 
by one door and out at another, as if he 
had had some message to one of the 
masters. 

Twenty minutes Jater, Jack and he met 
at a certain tree by the riverside that 
both knew very well. It was under 
this tree that Bob used to wrestle with 
the letter H and the grammar book. 

“Well, Bob?” began Jack, for the 
other, though he had called this meeting, 
remained obstinately silent. 

“What have I to do now?” 
munded Bob, without looking up. 

“ You can tell if you like,” replied Jack 
coldly. “But if you mean to tell, why 
do you want to see me here ?” 

“I don’t know what to do. Jack, I 
would not have believed it of you. I won't 
split on you. But I never thought you 
would let another fellow suffer for your 
scrapes.” 

“Tf it’s Cummings you mean, you 
needn't put yourself about.” 

“Why ?”” 

“ Because he likes prison, and doesn’t 
want to get out, except by the window.” 

Bob glanced up angrily. He had not 
expected this. 

“ Well, Jack, I never thought you’d go 
on like this. But I’ve made up my mind 
not to split on you, an’ I won't. But 
I'll need to make up some sort of story 
or other to get Cummings out. I can’t 
let him stay in for your fault, however 
hard your heart may be.” 

“But I tell you, Bob, Cummings wants 
to be in prison. He made me promise 
not to confess till he asked me to.” 

“How did he find out that it was 
you ?”’ asked Bob suspiciously. 

“Because I told him,” was the very 
satisfactory reply. “I wanted to go 
straight to my father and own up, but 
Bill wanted me to wait for a little.” 

“Oh, that’s a pig with a different snout 
altogether,” muttered Bob doubtfully ; 
“but what does he want to be in prison 
for?” 

“He wants to see if he can get out 
himself. He thinks he’s very clever at 
prison-breaking.” 

“TI always thought him an ass,” re- 
plied Bob, with a very evident sense of 
relief. Then an anxious, worried look 
once more crept into his face, and he 
began, hesitatingly : 

“JT say, Jack, won't you tell me what 
you were up to in the study? We've 
stood by one another through thick and 
thin for three years now, an’ I—you see 
I wouldn’t split on you—can't you trust 
me?” 

“T can't, Bob, at least I mean I can’t 
tell you. But I'll say this, that if you 
knew all about it, I give you my word of 
honour, you'd say I was right both in 
doing it and in holding my tongue about 
it.” 

With this Bob had to be content. He 
would have given a great deal to know 
all about those mysterious affairs, but 
when he knew that Jack had made up 
‘ss inind to confess if Bill was not back 
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at school on Tuesday morning, every- 
thing seemed as fair and aboveboard as 
there was any need for. At any rate, he 
felt that he could now go on with his work 
with a clear conscience, knowing that 
justice would be done to all parties. 

This arrangement for silence was all 
very fine between the boys. Had they 
been present in the Doctor's study at the 
very moment they were sealing their com- 
pact, they would have seen how futile 
that compact was. 

When the Doctor had returned to his 
private study from morning school that 
day, he was astonished to find Mabel 
waiting for him. Sinking into his chair 
without a word, he gazed at her with a 
disappointment he was at no pains to 
conceal. 

"“ What is it, my dear?” he asked at 
length. “I’m busy.” 

This was not strictly true. 
that he was worried. 

“T've something to say to you, father— 
I must say it—I don't want to, but I 
must.” ‘ 

“ Well, well, say away,” cried her father 
irritably, looking at his watch. “ What 
is it?” 

“It's about Cummings, father.” 

In an instant the Doctor's abstracted 
air was gone. He was all attention. 

“Well, what about Cummings ?”’ 

“He didn't do it, father. He’s in prison 
on a false charge.” 

“Why, what do you know about it, 
Mabel?” asked the Doctor in astonish- 
ment. 

“I know he didn’t do it, because I 
know who did. I saw him before I 
fainted, and recognised him." 

“ And he was—— ?” asked the Doctor, 
with » queer sinking at the heart. 

“ Jack, father.” 

He did not ask why she had not told 
him this before, nor why she told him 
now. He understood it all, and the two 
simply gazed at each other with eyes full 
of mutual pity. 

“ What can have come over the boy?” 
murmured thestricken father. “I thought 
we had got to the bottom of that fighting 
business, but this puts a new face on the 
whole matter. And the meanness of 
letting another suffer in his room for his 
sin!” 

“OF course, you'll get Cummings out 
at once, father?” 

“Yes, yes. I'll send over Robert 
directly with a note to Mugden. But 
what could he have wanted in my desk ? 
It couldn't have been money, for he knows 
I never keep money there.” 

Mabel was not at all sure that it couldn’t 
be money. She remembered Jack’s deal- 
ings with Old Charon, but thought it 
better not to mention them just then. It 
was bad enough to have to betray her 
brother in order to save an innocent boy. 
There was no need to go any farther in 
the meantime. What she considered 
Jack’s meanness in not speaking out and 
freeing Bill from suspicion had driven 
her to her present action, but she still 
had hopes that her brother was not al- 
together lost. 

In a few minutes Bob was speeding to 
Street Edington with a letter to Inspector 
Mugden. The boy had a pretty fair idea 


He meant 


- of what was in the letter, so he did not 


expect very favourable reception from 
the policeman, but he was not at all pre- 


pared for the greeting he actually i 
ceived from Mugden. 

“Ha! I thought so!" chuckled tie 
inspector, as he sat in the little back 
office, and slit up the letter Bob had 
brought him. “So you've split at las, 
eh?” 

Bob made no answer, and the i- 
spector’s face soon clouded over as Le 
gathered the sense of the letter. 

“Liberate Cummings at once,” he 
muttered; “ know now who the real cul- 
prit is,”’ “ no case for the police at all.” 

Glancing quickly up at Bob, Mugden 
snapped out: 

“Who is the real culprit, then? The 
Doctor doesn’t say.” 

Bob shook his head stolidly. It was 
not for him to say if the Doctor hadn't. 

“Ah, you won't speak. We'll see 
whether it’s a case for us or not. That's 
for us to decide, but I suppose we mus: 
send back that brat upstairs.” 

“Maria!” he yelled across the court, 
“ bring down the boy.” 

While they waited on Bill, Mngden 
kicked his heels together, and passed the 
time in scowling at Bob. By-and-by 
he had something more worthy his scowls, 
for in a few minutes his wife rushed in 
with a red face, calling out: 

“TI can’t get in, Samuel. The yourz 
vagabone's barricaded the door.” 

“T'll barricade him,” growled Mugder. 
as he stalked away in his might to mete 
out justice to this young rebel. He w 
indeed, more than half pleased with th 
turn affairs had taken. It promised a» 
outlet for his present ill-temper. 

But an iron bedstead and a wooden 
washstand are remarkably solid when 
wedged between a door and a wall, ani 
the prisoner was apparently deaf to a! 
threats, which was not to be wonderel 
at, seeing he was at that moment fifte:: 
miles off. 

“Open the door, you young rascal 
snarled Mugden, “or I'll break ever: 
bone in your body.’ But after all Ux 
only thing he broke was the top of 1:- 
own washstand, and the upper panels «1 
his door. As soon as the panels gav- 
way, the besiegers could get a glimpse «: 
the interior. What they saw convince! 
them that it would be impossible to cc: 
in by the door without reducing it to £r- 
wood. 

The window was the next thought, ari 
in a few minutes the inspector, his wit. 
a couple of policemen, and Bob, w 
standing in the washing-green gaping s: 
the rope that still dangled from the att. 
window down to the roof of the washire- 
house. 

“Bolted! Well, ’'m—-” Mugii> 
did not take the trouble to finish tr 
speech. What was the good ? 

“Look here, you,” turning to Bel. 
“shin up that rope, and open the de.- 
for us.” 

But Bob felt no call to assist, after t 
scurvy reception he had had, and fla: 
refused to have anything to do with t« 
affair. 

Ladders were soon brought, and ' 
room duly examined, without, of cour 
throwing any light upon Bill’s mysteri.”- 
disappearance. 

«“ Where did he get the rope 2?” grow' 
the inspector, angry at the ease *° 
which a mere tyro had turned the la: 
against him; for Mugden felt sure *’ 


Bill was at that moment regaling his 
class-mates at Pym Regis with an account 
of how he had got the better of the 
police. 

Mrs. Mugden was certain that the rope 
was none of hers. She knew her own 
ropes, she hoped. Besides, nobody keeps 
clothes-lines in attic bedrooms. 

Then Mugden remembered how stiff 
Bill had been in getting into the gig, and 
guessed the cause. 

“ What message am I to take back to 
the Doctor?’ asked Bob, with an aggra- 
vating upturn of the corners of his 
mouth. 

“ Get out _o’ my sight,” snarled the in- 
spector. “ Be off with you, and don’t let 
me sec your face again, if you dox’t want 
to taste a safer place than this attic.” 

Bob trudged cheerily homeward. Like 
Mugden, he expected to find Bill waiting 
for him at the school. 

Dr. Rushton did not take such a pleas- 
ant view of the affair. To begin with, he 
was angry that Mugden had sent no 
written reply to his letter. 

“ What did he say?” asked the Doctor. 

“He said ‘Get out o’ my sight,’”’ an- 
swered Bob cheerily. 

“ Was that all?” and there was a red 
spot above each cheek-bone in the 
Doctor's face. 

“ Yes, sir, only he said he'd put me in 
prison, too, if he caught me there 
again.” 

“ Tell Mr. Template to bring Cummings 
here as soon as he returns, and, in the 
meantime, ask Mr. Gellert to call here 
for a minute or two if convenient.” 
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As soon as Mr. Gellert had been in- 
formed of all that we know about Cum- 
mings's case, he gave it as his decided 
opinion that Bill would be found to be the 
real culprit from the beginning. Refer- 
ring to what the Doctor had said about 
having private information, the Mathe- 
matical Master said: 

“ Unless you have very special reasons 
for relying upon your private informa- 
tion, I should be inclined to think that 
the whole thing arose from the romantic 
desire to reduce theory to practice in the 
way of prison-breaking and burglary. His 
is not an uncommon craze among boys 
of his intellect and age—at any rate, if 
not common, it is, at least, not un- 
known.” 

There was silence for a little. Dr. 
Rushton was debating within himself 
whether he owed Mr. Gellert a full ex- 
planation. After a few moments, he had 
screwed his courage up to the speaking 
point, and resolved to. tell the whole 
truth. 

“Mr. Gellert, it is a very painful thing 
for me to do, but I feel that I must tell 
you the whole truth. My private in- 
formant is thoroughly reliable. She is 
my own daughter—the culprit is my own 


son.”” 
“Jack Rushton!" exclaimed the 
master, in blank amazement. “ Why, 


what could he want in your study ? There 
must be some mistake.” 

“No mistake, I fear, Mr. Gellert. 
Mabel saw him before she fainted. She 
thought at first to screen him, but when 
Cummings was accused, and when Jack 
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had not the courage to confess to save 
his comrade, she felt that there was 
nothing for her but to tell all she 
knew.” 

For a full minute there was silence in 
the study. Mr. Gellert could think of 
nothing tosay. If there was one thing he 
had up till then thought be was sure he 
knew, it was boys in general, and the boys 
of Pym Regis in particular. At this mo- 
ment he did not feel quite so sure. It 
was ths Doctor who first broke the 
silence. 

“ What should I do, Mr. Gellert-—about 
Jack and the police, I mean?” 

“The police!” repeated the Master. 
“The police have nothing whatever to do 
with it. In your place, I should certainly 
do nothing whatever in the meantime. 
You need time for reflection.” 

“Wouldn't it be better to speak to 
Jack, at any rate?” asked the Doctor 
anxiously. He did not mean to speak to 
Jack himself; he hoped that Mr. Gellert 
would offer to do this for Fim. 

“Not yet,” replied the Master. "It 
will be time enough when Cummings 
returns. I should like to have a quiet 
talk with Cummings myself before we say 
anything to Jack.” 

From this it will be guessed that Mr. 
Gellert still clung to the belief that Cum- 
mings and his romantic love of prison- 
breaking would be found at the bottom of 
the mystery. Without sharing this belief, 
the Doctor was glad to take advantage of 
the respite it offered, and affairs were left 
as they were for the time. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
A STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Caprain Cuartes Youne, 


Author of “Tales by a Red Jack-t,* “ The Last of th: Vikings,” ete. 


1E other sprang hastily to Frank's aid, and, 
much moved by the sudden and pathetic 
climax of the expe-iment, they laid the sense- 
less hermit on his bed of leaves and applied 
themselves to restoring him to life. Frank, 
with the tears running down his face, was 
chafing his hands, while Hal Barker 
sprinkled water on the still face, and tried to 
pour some brandy down Captain Hayward’s 
;hroat. At last he heaved a sigh and opened 
1is eyes. 

«« Did I hear truly? Am I not deceived ?” 
1e ejaculated in faint tones. ‘Are youreally 
ny son?” he asked Frank. 

«¢ I am, indeed, your son, my dear father ; 
saat let me beg of you to lie quiet awhile and 
ecover yourself. The shock has been too 
nuch for you just now, but you'll soon be 
ble to talk and answer questions.” 

U nresisting, the newly found parent obeyed, 
ut his eyes followed the form of his son 
= he _ moved about the apartment busying 
iza1selt in getting some soup for his father ; 
nd_ having gently insisted on his partaking 
> gome, the woaried man's eyelids closed, 
3a he sank to sleep, holding his son’s hana. 
s the little party sat watching him in 
lemce, too overjoyed to speak, first one and 
1em_ the other of the leopards crawled 
»isselessly through the opening, andstretched 
crmselves by the side of their master. Rover 
ade demonstrations of non-acquiescence in 
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this proceeding, but his remonstrances were 
promptly hushed, andadeep silence fell on the 
room. 

Presently Barker whispered to Frank : 

“How worn he looks! and his hair is 
almost white!” 

Frank nodded. 

“What a life his must have been! First 
the awful shock of your mother’s terrible 
death ; then the period when he constituted 
himself her avenger, and hunted that villain, 
Nana Sahib, and his coadjutors; and then 
the existence he has led here for so many 
years, wild beasts for his companions, and 
impotent rage and despair burning ever in 
his heart, undying fires.” 

“ The more need to love and tend him now,” 
answered Frank. 

“Ay! please God, he will recover, and 
the last twenty years will seem to him but a 
confused dream, the memory of which it be- 
hoves him to put as far from himself as 
possible.” 

“I suppose we had better get him home as 
soon as we can,” said Frank. 

“Don’t harry! I should give him lots of 
time to recover himself. We have found him, 
and he has regained his senses.—that is the 
main thing. He’ll need delicate handling.” 

“Do you know,” continued Frank, “that I 
can hardly believe yet that we have found 
him. It seems too good to be true. And 


everything appears, now that we have solved 
the mystery of the ‘ wild man,’ to have been 
so extraordinarily simp!e, that the only 
marvel to me is that some one else was not 
beforehand with us.” 

“Well, you sec, the story was so little 
known out of the district. If was by mere 
chance St. Aubyn heard it, and it only reached 
him in a vague, fragmentary shape, through 
the medium of his shikarri. You know how 
prone natives are to exaggeration, and how 
fully this failing of theirs is recognised by 
Europeans? Probably any others who heard 
the tale simply put it down to a native lie, 
and never troubled their heads, one way or 
the other, on the subject.” 

“Tt must have been so,” mused Frank; 
“but how fortunate for us that we met ft. 
Aubyn?” 

«Wasn't it? Simply providential! Yes, 
certainly matters have been made smooth for 
us. Do you know, Frank, I can’t believe that 
your father ha; been quite out of his senses 
all the time; the mere fact of his recognis- 
ing natives, and asserting his will over theae 
leopards, goes to prove that. I confess ] am 
curious to hear his own version of affairs.” 

“So am I. But I shall try and sleep 
awhile, old fellow, if I can do so without 
awakening him. He has tight hold of my 
hand. Gopaul might keep watch for a couple 
of hours.” 
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“Very good.” And explaining matters to 
the shikarri, the two young men lay down 
quietly, and ‘were presently wrapped in 
slumber. iy 

When they awoke it was broad daylight, 
and Gopaul was busying himself over the fire. 
He replied to their remonstrances at not 
arousing them, merely, that he thought they 
needed rest, and he did not. He cculd easily 
make up for a few hours’ lost sleep at any 
time. The two leopards were awake, but 
still lay crouched by the side of their master, 
who slept heavily, and blinked lazily at the 
proceedings, as though they were quite 
accustomed to stray visitors dropping in to 
spend the night and take breakfast. Rover, too, 
seemed to have laid aside his suspicions of 
the big cats of the previous night, and sniffed 
curiously around the rocky apartment, 
venturing warily even into the inner 
chamber. 

Presently, roused in all probability by the 
hissing of the meat before the fire, or the 
penetrating and unwonted fumes of boiling 
coffee, Captain Hayward opened his eyes, and 
stretched his limbs languidly on his leafy 
couch. His glance fell on the human figures, 
and he sprang hastily to his feet, to be 
greeted by: 

“Well, father! How have you slept?” 

He stared vacantly at his son fora few 
moments. 

“Then it was not all a dream!” he 
exclaimed. “ You are really my son?” 

“T can vouch for it, Captain Hayward,” 
interposed Barker. ‘A good six feet of son 
and heir, and not a bad fellow either.” 

“ Who are you, sir?” asked the bewildered 
soldier. 

“Explain, Frank! and introduce me in 
proper form,” continued Barker, who wished, 
by assuming a cheery but nonchalant attitude, 
to dispel the strange and powerful emotions 
which he knew must be stirring in the breast 
of his friend’s father. Frank laughed, and 
complied. 

“So you two boys have actually come out 
here from England to hunt for me on such 
slender evidence as you could gather from 
Macgregor! Dear old fellow! I long to see 
his honest face again.” 

“Well, you see, Captain Hayward, Frank 
was positive that you were still in the land 
of the living. And as he threatened all 
manner of unheard-of things in the event of 
my not accompanying him, why, I was in a 
manner obliged to do so, if only to take care 
of the reckless lad.” 

“You may put it so, sir,” said Captain 
Hayward ; ‘but, none the less, I recognise 
fully your share in the adventure. 

“How strange! I should have thought my 
English would have failed me after all these 
years’ disuse—how many? ‘Twenty-three 
nearly! And yet it seems to come quite 
naturally to my tongue. And who’s the 
third member of your party?” 

. Frank ‘explained, and his father shook 
hands hastily with the old shikarri, doubtless 
much to the latter’s surprise, although he 
did not show a sign of it. 

“Now, father,” said his son, “here's 
something approaching as near to an English 
breakfast as we can give you! English 
biscuits, venison, and—English coffee !” 

“Ah!” said Captain Hayward sadly; 
“you don’t know what sorrowful memories 
you bring to mind, lad.” 

“Put those aside, sir,” ramarked Barker 
seriously, “ and think only, ‘ He that was lost, 
is found.’ You may remember whence I 
take my quotation? ” 

“Dimly, Ido. What I shall have tolearn ! 
—a lifetime of the world!” 

“What does it matter, father?” urged 
Frank. “You are found! You have us, and 
many older friends, who will be overjoyed to 

ve you again. 
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“ But none who came to rescue me!’ said 
Captain Hayward solemnly. And for a while 
there was silence. Then he spoke again 
sadly, “I have sinned, and I have sutiered. 
Vengeance should have been left to a Higher 
Power.” 

The leopards, having by now seemingly 
comprehended that the intruders were friends 
of their master’s, were sniffing eagerly round 
the little circle, obtruding their noses into 
everybody’s hand, as though asking for a 
share of the food. 

“ Where did you get these beasts, father ?”” 
asked Hayward. 

“They are the offspring,’ replied his 
father, “of an old she-leopard who died 
some time ago. I found her in the jungle, 
sorely wounded—I think by a wild boar, as far 
as I could discern fromthe gashes. She was 
quite helpless, and would have soon bled to 
death; but, for some reason or another, 
possibly weakness, she permitted me to 
handle her wounds. I bound them up to the 
best of my ability, and managed to lift her 
into a fairly secluded part of the jungle. 
And there I camped out alongside of her, 
constantly re-dressing her injuries, and 
bringing her food, until she was sufficiently 
recovered to crawl after me to this place. 
Some time after she gave birth to these two 
cubs ; and, I suppose, after her own fashion, 
she was grateful. She never left me; and 
many 8 time when these two were vixenish, 
she has cuffed and admonished them severely 
for scratching or biting me. Anyhow, be 
that as it may, they have grown up manifest- 
ing a devotion to me which I have rarely 
seen equalled, and never surpassed, by any 
animal. But here am I running on about 
myself when I ought to be hearing you talk, 
and answer my questions.” 

A long two hours now ensued, during 
which the young men enlarged on every 
point they could imagine Captain Hayward 
wished for information. At last—‘‘Come, 
father!” said Frank, “it’s your tarn now. 
We want to hear something about yourself 
and your life. Will it be too painful for you 
to tell us now of it? Would you rather 
wait?” 

“No,” answered the soldier. ‘I may as 
well tell you now, in the first flush of my 
gladness. ... I have a dim recollection of 
what must have been, according to the differ- 
ent tales you have told me of the first two 
years. I suppose I must have passed the 
time in hunting down those fiends, as your 
old headman mentioned. Even of all my 
life for these years I have not a full recollec- 
tion, and yet it seems to unravol itself clearer 
and more clear to me the more I think of it. 
As the story goes, I settled here. Then I 
found ‘ Seeta,’ my leopardess, as I said. At 
times after that I must have been out of my 
senses, for I remember nothing of wandering 
over the Hills, shouting and yelling, as it 
seems I must have done. I call to mind, as 
a dream, chasing natives with wild fury at 
the sight of a dark face; and, now you 
mention it, I recall the food which I used to 
find and carry away. 

“My most quiet and sensible times were 
spent here, in the company of my two pets, 
Jack and Jill, for 1 mind giving them English 
names ; and in their company I roved hither 
and thither through the dense jungle-clad 
slopes of the mountain, hunting, or merely 
to gratify the restless longings of a restless 
heart. When I first saw your faces, and 
noticed that they were white, I was seized 
with an unreasoning fear, which drove me 
into precipitate flight. Butquieter reflection 
told me that you must be friends, for I had 
heard some fragments of words which 
sounded like ‘father,’ and‘son.’ I accord- 
ingly tracked you, and lay hid that night 
when you were-camped out, watching and 
listening. Your words, Frank, sank into my 


heart, but that had become so indurated by 
my wild and savage life that I needed time 
and quietude to realise them. When I did, 
I sent my leopards down to the glade, follow- 
ing them myself at a distance, and gradually 
guided you hither. Your last night's conver- 
sation swept away the slightest shred of 
doubt or fear, and—you know the rest. But. 
my boys, I have more to tell you yet. The 
extent to which my knowledge may prove 
profitable in the future I cannot say; but. 
even now, I have an enormous amount ¢{f 
wealth secreted in that room yonder. Par 
of it isthe spoils of the followers of Nana 
Sahib, and to those I consider I am fairly 
entitled. ‘he rest comprises a number c: 
what I hope to prove, with your assistance. 
to be not only indications of gold ore, but 
also precious stones in the rough, which I 
have discovered on the mountain: side, in 4 
spot I imagine only I am acquainted with. 
during my wanderings. As to the future 
working or development of this ‘find,’ we 
shall have to submit the whole thing to your 
friend, Salar Jung, the Governor of Narain. 
I will show you some specimens.” 

And entering the inner cave, he presently 
returned with an armful of what seemed like 
rocks of various sizes, from that of a tennis 
to a cricket ball, which he flung at their fee:, 
and said: 

“ Those are a few specimens of my treasure- 
trove, picked up at-haphazard from a pile o! 
others, and Iam much mistaken if you do nei 
find them worth keeping.” 

The young men examined them. Eventhe 
stolid Gopaul roused himself sutliciently tog: 
vent to an exclamation of wonderment a 
admiration as the sunlight, glinting throt 
the cleft in the roof, struck a bright ¢) 
from the first mass picked up. 

“ Hai!’’ he exclaimed ; “ they are jewei: '” 

“ Not yet, old man,” answered Barker wi:! 
a laugh, “but I hope they soon will t- 
Why, Captain Hayward! This one alon: 
seems to me to be an emerald the like «: 
which you would find it hard to match ir 
London. If you have many more of 
‘specimens,’ as you call them, you are ric. 
indeed.” 

“We will go through them,” remarked 
soldier casually. ‘I should think there 2: 
many more equal, if not better, within.” 
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As they all walked back to the cave, it Fs: 
settled that Barker should go down the [% 
lowing day to the village with Gopaul, infore 
the hehdman of the successful termination « 
the quest, and bring back eight or ten donke:+ 
to carry the loads which needed remors.. 
They could then set out on their retum ‘> 
Narain without further delay, as Capt:.: 
Hayward was now, naturally enouch, ani 
to reach England as speedily as possible. 

“I tell you what, Frank,” whispe> 
Barker that night to his friend; * Pil 
up a barber from the village, and that b: 
clothing we brought with us. Your fa:h ~ 
needs trimming up a bit before he pres:- 
himself to public view.” 

Frank laughed, but agreed; and he s' 
asked Barker to procure some sandals. <:." 
as hill-men wear, from the village, 
doubted whether his father would be ab‘: 
endure the restraint as yet of leather b>: 
Barker nodded, and they retired to rest. 

The next day the headman of the mounts. 
village was surprised to see the two r- 
sengers returning without their compani: 
but when he learnt the success of their 
and that the “ wild man” had quite regaiz 
his senses, and was returning to his home. *- 
gave loud thanks to Allah, and begged to > 
permitted to prepare a feast to weleor 
him. Rather amused, but also touched by -"- 
old man’s fervour, Barker acceded at c- 
to his petition, and then asked him to coz 
round to the carriers, and see that nore - 


them shirked their duty. He also asked for 
the village barber and the sandals he had 
promised to bring back with him. 

As the news spread rapidly through the 
tiny hamlet, the inhabitants thronged wildly 
up to hear all the details, and many were the 
varied exclamations of wonder, pity, and 
sympathy as they listened to the tale told 
(with many exaggerations) by Gopaul. There 
was no reason to fear trouble or restiveness 
on the part of the porters. Their fears had 
been thoroughly dissipated by the assurances 
of she shikarri, and curiosity was rampant. 
Besides, iney argued, the sooner they went up 
te ‘ae cave with the Sahib, the sooner they 
would be returning to Narain; and all were 
eager to see for themselves the abode of the 
“wild man,” concerning whom so many 
extraordinary legends were told, and to look 
upon his leopards, whom they could not yet 
divest of the supernatural attributes with 
which they had been endowed. 

In a very short space of timé the required 
men and animals were ready, and Barker 
and Gopaul started on their return trip, 
leaving the headman to set about the 
preparations for that night’s feast. 

As the little procession wound its way up 
the mountain side, the young Englishman 
noted, with silent amusement, the furtive 
glances cast hither and thither by the 
carriers, and the eager assiduity with which 
they kept close to his heels, as if fearing that 
were he to get a short distance ahead some 
danger might befal them. On arrival at the 
cave, the men were told to sit down and wait, 
and Barker entered with the barber, Gopaul 
bringing in a bale of clothes. 

In a very short time the contents of the 
cave were packed and stowed away on the 


FTER roll-call on the following Sunday 
afternoon, the school waited with 
considerable excitement for the Doctor to 
make the announcement of the winner of the 
scholarship, for that was the usual time for 
giving out important notices. 

To everyone’s astonishment, however, Dr. 
Holland, instead of proceeding at once to 
address the school, conferred for several 
minutes with the other masters, and then, 
when he did at last turn to the boys, heseemed 
to be in some doubt as to what he should say. 
‘This was so unusual with him that the boys 
at once perceived that “something was up,” 
and looked at one another inquiringly for an 
explanation. At last the Doctor began: 

+ | know that you are all expecting to hear 
the result of the scholarship examination to- 
day. For reasons which I need not at present 
explain, I am sorry to have to disappoint you, 
but Ican assure you that the announcement 
will be made as soon as possible.” 

** Slack old brute ; he hasn’t looked over the 
papers yet!’ was the disrespectful comment 
of a lawless member of the Shell, but though 
the pleasantry was rewarded by an apprecia- 
tive giggle, it was recognised as a stroke 
of humour which had no foundation in fact. 

“LT expect the slavey cleared them off and 
used them to light the kitchen fire with!” 
was another conjecture that did not gain 
much support. 

Further discussion was rendered im- 
possible for the present by the fact that they 
all had to go off to their class-rooms for the 
Greek Testament lesson ; but as soon as that 
was over all the tongues in the school began 
to wag at great speed, in their eager curiosity 
to obtain the latest information with regard 
to the topic of the moment. 
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backs of the donkeys, and then, for the first 
time, the leopards made their appearance. 
There was an immediate disposition on the 
part of those who had not as yet seen them 
to stampede, but they were soon reassured, 
and, as the last rays of the sun lingered in a 
rosy glow on the snowy summits of Mount 
Everest, the whole party set out on their 
return journey—bound for “home.” Ere 
they lost sight of the cave for ever, Barker 
noticed that Captain Hayward halted, and, 
removing his cap, looked up solemnly to the 
heavens, now flushing in radiant sunset 
glory, and his lips moved as though he were 
saying a silent prayer. The young man 
knew that he was returning thanks to his 
Maker for his opportune rescue, and forebore 
to utter a word. Then the soldier turned, 
and strode firmly after the receding column. 

It was a silent march, that, to the little 
mountain village. Each of the Europeans 
was engaged with his own thoughts, and 
none felt inclined to speak. At intervals the 
leopards looked up in their master’s face and 
sniffed his clothes, as though hardly 
recognising him in his new and unwonted 
apparel, and gazed stealthily at their novel 
surroundings, but did not attempt to annoy 
or iverfere with man or beast. Frank 
walked behind his father, immersed in 
wonder at the rapid and unlooked-for success 
that had attended what his guardian had 
termed a useless project. And Barker—well, 
I fancy, being rather a hard-headed young 
man, he was calculating what his share of 
the treasure might amount to, and patted 
and talked at intervals to Rover, who had by 
now quite accepted the leopards as friends 
and companions, and did not trouble his 
head about them so long as they did not 
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By C. E. Jonnstone, B.a. 


CHAPTER II, 

At last, with their usual gift for scenting 
out the truth, their guesses began to get 
nearer the mark. 

“It’s my belief he’s nailed the elegant 
Brill cribbing; and if he has, my eye, won't 
there be a jolly row!” 

“ What utter rot!” said another scornfully. 
“ Why, how could anyone crib in a place like 
the sixth-form class-room, right under the 
Doctor’s very nose?” 

This rather scored off the other, who 
nevertheless replied with undaunted conti- 
dence, “Of course I don’t know exactly how 
he did it, but I bet you that’s it!” 

Among Maurice Brill’s party of friends the 
same idea took a somewhat different shape. 

“Til tell you what it is,” said one. 
“Maurice has beaten that old stick-in-the- 
mud Graham all to fits, and now the Doctcr 
is trying to swindle him out of it somehow, 
sothat his dear, goody-goody, industrious Felix 
should get the ‘ schol,’ after all.”” 

The two people who took no part in 
these discussions were the pair chiefly 
concerned, and both, for very different reasons, 
maintained a dignified silence in the face of 
the eager questions that were thrust upon them. 
In the course of the evening the Doctor sent 
for Brill, and explained to him exactly how 
things stood, and asked him if he had any 
explanations to offer about the Greek Unseen. 

Maurice Brill was never at a loss for a 
plausible explanation of anything that he had 
done, or left undone, and he gave the Doctor 
a full and particular account of how he had 
happened to know the meaning of the 
various uncommon and obscure words that it 
contained. 

The Doctor said, “Ah!” “Quite so,” 
“Exactly,” “I see,” and so on, at short 
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interfere with, or alienate from him, the 
affection of his master, for as such he re- 
garded Barker. 

Gopaul tramped doggedly along, reckoning 
up his prospects, no doubt, as natives are 
accustomed to do at all times and seasons. 
No need to impres3 upon him the advisability 
of silence with reference to the loads which 
the pack-animals bore. The wary old man, 
his natural taciturnity and shrewdness 
developed to a marked degree from the 
nature of his past life, was not likely to 
chatter foolishly coacerning matters wherein, 
the more who knew the secret, the worse for 
him. He confined his attentions to objuy- 
gating impartially the animals and the men, 
and licking his lips (metaphorically) over 
the gorgeous display of silver rupees which 
he saw (in fancy) spread out before his 
enraptured gaze. 

The carriers, judging from what one knows. 
of native nature, were feasting in imagination 
on the anticipatory delights of the forth- 
coming banquet, which was, moreover, to cost. 
them nothing, and the amount of the present, 
over and above their promised pay, which the 
Sahibs were sure to endow them with on 
reaching Narain. 

And so the small column wound tis way 
homewards, every member of it conten:, after 
his own fashion. 

Great was the demonstration with which 
they were received on their arrival, and 
Captain Hayward remarked to his con: 

“Ah! Frank, it is a little strange at first, 
naturally. But I am beginning to realise 
that I have indeed returned to the world at. 
Jast, and I thank God humbly for His good- 
ness to me, whose agents you have been.” 

(To be continucd.) 


intervals, but when Brill finally left him he 
remained, like the blacksmith in“ Evangeline,” 
“silent but unconvinced.” 

The boy went back to his study, where he 
found a group oi his admirers, eager to hear 
the result of his interview with the Doctor. 

Under a pledge of the strictest secrecy, 
he revealed to them the crime of which he 
was accused, and received in return much 
sympathy and condolence. 

The “secret,” however, being in so many 
indiscreet hands, soon found its way about 
the school, where it was interpreted by the 
unsympathetic with the remark, “Oh, that's 
it, is it? Brill’s been faking the Greek Un- 
seen! Just about what he would do, I should 
imagine!” 

All this time there was one boy in the 
school who was fairly determined that he, 
and he alone, would unravel this great 
mystery. He knew all about Raffles Haw, 
Martin Hewitt, and Dr. Nikola, and he had 
made up his mind that he was a good deal 
cleverer than the whole of Scotland Yard 
rolled into one. 

As soon as the precise nature of the 
suspected crime came to the ears of this 
gifted youth, whose name was Partridge, he 
saw his great opportunity. Partridge was a 
member of the Shell who did not shine 
either at work or athletics, and in the eyes 
of the school generally he was reckoned as 
“slightly cracked,” but now he was going to 
show them what he could do. 

The first step was to formulate a theory, 
which he did without the least difficulty. 
Brill was certainly guilty (just like him, 
snaky brute!), and the only question was, 
how had he managed it? Simplicity itself. 
He stole a copy of the paper beforehand. 
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By what method ? 

Funked doing it himself, and got some 
other chap to do it for him. 

Who was the other chap ? 

At this point Partridge broke down in his 
chain of reasoning, but only for a moment. 

Charlie Fanning, of course! Clear as day- 
light f 

Now, Charlie Fanning was a small cousin 
of Graham’s, who had lately been rather 
“taken up” and spoilt by Brill, very much to 
Graham's annoyance, who had taken upon 
himself to lecture his youthful relative on the 
propriety of keeping to his own set. 

Fanning was much offended, and prouder 
than ever at being noticed by such a swell as 
Brill, and here was his opportunity of aiding 
Brill, and at the same time scoring off his 
cousin Felix. 

The next thing to be ascertained was 
whether Fanning had had any chance of 
getting access to the Doctor's study previous 
to the examination. 

This point bafiled the youthful detective 
for several days, but at last he succeeded in 
discovering that the very day before the 
Exam. the Doctor had sent Fanning up to his 
study with some books. 

The rest was as casyas ABC. No doubt 
the Exam. papers were keptin a drawer in the 
study. Fanning had quictly bagged one of 
the Greek Unseens, and Brill had smugged 
it all up with a dictionary beforchand. 

There was the whole theory, with all the 
facts complete, and it only remained for him 

- £0 wait for a fitting and dramatic moment to 
make his startling disclosure. Oh, he was o 
wonderfully clever lad, was “ Cracked Sep- 
tember,” as he was commonly called, and now 
he meant everyone to know it, so that they 
should never dare to jeer at him any more. 

With marvellous self-control he managed 
to keep quite dark the grand discovery he had 
made, though he dropped some strange and 
mysterious hints about poor young Fanning 
being really at the bottom of it all, with the 
result that this highly favoured young gentle- 
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man began tofind himself an object of obscure 
hints and suspicions, without anyone exactly 
knowing how he was supposed to have had 
any hand in the matter. 

Meanwhile Felix Graham, as soon as he 
fully understood the charge that was hanging 
over Brill, hurried off to the Doctor to plead 
his opponent’s cause. 

“If I’ve been beaten, sir,” he blurted out 
impulsively, “I’m certain that Brill has won 
his victory fairly and honestly. He's a much 
clevercr chap than I am, and I knew all along 
that I had no chance if he really meant 
business.”” 

The Doctor beamed at him with a large 
and comprehensive smile, for he was pleased 
with his generous desire to defend his rival, 
and said kindly: ‘‘ My dear Felix, you prob- 
ably know me well enough to be aware that 
I am not very likely to bring a charge of 
dishonesty against anyone without having 
some fairly good ground to go on. Moreover, 
in this case it is not a question of bringing a 
charge of dishonesty. It is simply that there 
are one or two points which require clearing 
up, and we mean to get to the bottom of them 
before coming to a final decision about the 
scholarship.” 

So Graham had to depart with his curiosity 
unsatisfied, though he felt a good deal easier 
in his conscience, now that he had done his 
best for Brill. 

The latter, however, unfortunately for bim- 
self, had confirmed Doctor Holland’s sus- 
picions, by his somewhat insolent behaviour 
in the interview which they had had together, 
but there was as yet no positive evidence 
forthcoming, sufficient to convict him of un- 
fair dealing. 

Opinions in the school were still very much 
divided on the subject, the general tendency 
being to regard Graham as a hero, whose 
downfall had been brought about by the evil 
machinations of Brill. 

The Jatter’x adherents, on the other hand, 
obstinately defended their favourite as a 
persecuted martyr, who had fairly, ard beyond 


all question, won the scholarship, of the 
credit and advantag2 of which the prejudiced 
masters were now dcliberetely planning to 
rob him. 

The one person in the school who was 
thoroughly well pleased with himself was Par:- 
ridge, who looked forward to the day when he 
would have his opportunity of coming to the 
front in the capacity of deus ex machind, und 
would in a short but telling speech clear up 
the whole mystery, that had baffled the 
ingenuity of the whole school, masters in- 
cluded. 

“ Poor old September’s getting dottier than 
ever!’’ was the prevailing sentiment amon; 
the boys who knew him ‘best, and certain!y 
his nods and winks, and general air of impor- 
tance, justified the impression that he was 
qualifying for the position of hatter. 

Charlie Fanning felt more and more un- 
happy at the dark hints that were thrown 
out, implying that he had, in some manner 
not precisely indicated, played the part of a 
“beastly little sneak,” in order to “suck up” 
to his “ swell pal” Brill. 

This weighed upon his mind so much that 
at last he went to his cousin Felix, and con- 
fided his troubles to him. 

“T didn’t have anything to do with it, 
really, Felix, but everybody’s so horrid about 
it, and yet I can’t very well deny it, because 
they won’t say exactly what I’m supposed to 
have done.” 

“Don't you worry about it, young ‘un!” 
was Graham's encouraging reply. “If you'd 
only taken my advice, and not got quite se 
thick with Brill, this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened; but as it is, just you avoid him in 
future, and if any of this nonsense comes 
round to me, I'll let it be known that I'm 
ready to punch anyone’s head who make: 
accusations against you or any other chap 
that he cen’t prove.” . 

Fanning went away, vowing that Felix was 
a brick, and worth a dozen of that “slimy 
brute” Brill, any day of the week! 

(To be continued.) 
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TRIKING, or harpooning, is one of the most 
\) exciting methods of taking fish that can 
be followed, and, though little practised by 
white folks, is much in use amongst the 
Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards on the coasts 
of Central America. Perhaps no part of the 
seas that wash the shores of that lovely 
region of the earth is better adapted for the 
sport than the bay in which lics the colony 
of British Honduras, where, in days gone by, 
T have spent many a night at this fun, and 
killed many a heavy fish. 

Alldoawn the coast of the colony, 180 miles 
jn Jength, runs a reef, at an average distance 
“of ten miles from the land. It lies almost 
flush with the surface of the water, and, save 
for the line of white surf, made by the never- 
resting waves of the Atlantic, beating on the 
narrow boundary that detics their power, is 
scarcely visible, even at a short distance. 
Outside, the water is the deep ultramarine 
colour of the seas of those regions; inside, it 
is shallow and light green in tint, except over 
the shoals and sand-spits, where the gleam- 
ing sunlight makes glorious patches of dark 
purple and shining yellow. Its compara- 
tively calm surface is dotted with innumer- 
able islands, or cays, as they are called, 
that appear enchanting isles of green and 
delightful shade to the eyes wearied by 
the never-changing, pitiless glare of the 
tropical seas — as tempting, almost, as the far- 
famed isle of Circe to Ulysses of old ; but the 
only sirens that sing there are the mosquitos, 

and the islands themselves are but mangrove 
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swamps in miniature, with a narrow margin 
of sand round them. 

Near the meuths of the rivers, which, in 
these regions of torrential rains, bring down 
an immense amount of alluvial deposit, these 
cays may be seen in course of actual forma- 
tion. A spit, or shoal, is formed ; a mangreve 
shoot, dropped from an overhanging bough up 
stream, floats down upon it, and the point, 
pencil-shaped as it is by nature, sticks in the 
mud, and stands erect with its two little 
leaves on top. Presently, from opposite sides 
of the plantlet, two tiny arches are thrown 
out, and soon take root. Then other two 
roots grow down, from a point a little higher 
up on the stem, and at right angles to the 
first pair; and so it goes on throwing out 
roots in rapid succession, until it stands a 
big tree on its network of arched roots. 
The abundant soil brought down by the 
floods now acoumulates rapidly amongst the 
roots, other shoots of mangrove catch on, 
and before one’s very eyes, as it were, a new 
portion of the earth’s surface has been 
formed. 

But this is a digression, for our business 
is with the cays already formed, and the 
numerous channels that divide them, around 
and in which are to be found the best places 
in the world for the sport we are going to 
try to describe. 

‘The water in these channels is rarely more 
than three or four feet deep, and fish of all 
sorts and sizes are to be found there, especially 
at night, possibly because they find in these 


shallows a refuge from their enemies, the big 
sharks. Be that as it may, there they are “for 
true,” as the niggers say, and a rare catch is 
to be made of a dark, still night by a man 
who can throw a harpoon and staff, and 
stand up in the bow of a light dory, or canoe, 
todo it, without throwing himself out tcc, 
which sometimes happens, as you wil. 
presently see. 

First, as to the harpoon, which is a mest 
deadly instrument if properly made. I: is 
manufactured out of a nine-inch file, which 
must first be softened to a workable condition 
by heating to a red heat. 

Beginning at the handle end, and leaving 
sufficient length on which to fasten the line, 
a deep notch is filed out on one of the angles 
obliquely towards the point; the file is thea 
turned in the hand from left to right, and 
another notch is filed out in the same way on 
the next angle, its point commencing on s 
level with the base of the previous one, and 
so on, until there are three barbs on each 
angle of what was originally a file, but ha: 
now become the most holding implement that 
can be devised. When finished, the thing 
bears no resemblance to a file, but is a slen- 
der, sharp-pointed stem of bright steel with 
nine barbs upon it, and when driven weil 
home can never come away, but must be cus 
out of the dead fish with a knife. A stout 
plaited cotton line is used, and this is bound. 
or “gainged,”’ on to the handle of the harpoon 
with gimp wire. ¥ 

The staff is of pitch pine, about fourtecs 


feet long, about two inches in circumference 
at the thick end and tapering slightly to the 
point. The handle of the harpoon is stuck 
lightly into a hole in the point of the staff. 
The line to which the harpoon is attached is 
then bound with wire securely to the staff 
about six inches from its point, and then 
carried up to within a foot of its thick end, 
and there secured by a double half-hitch. 

The striker stands in the bow of his little 
dory, the line being coiled down carefully in 
front of him, so that it will run out freely 
when required. He holds his staff balanced 
in the full of his right hand, held on a level 
with his shoulder, and his torch of split “ fat” 
pine-wood in his left. When a fish is struck 
he puts strain on the line, and the harpoon 
is pulled out of the staff, so that the fish is 
played on the line alone, though the staff is 
not Jost, since it is securely fastened length- 
wise to the line. 

In the daytime the sea-breeze generally 
blows strongly and steadily, but at certain 
seasons of the year it often falls with the 
sun, and, by the time darkness has set in, a 
light air comes off the land. Such o night 
is just what you want for sticking, for behind 
the cays, and in amongst their channels, the 
water will be dead still, so that you can see 
your fish at some eight or ten yards distance, 
which you cannot possibly do if there is any 
ripple on the surface. It is most essential 
that you should have this clear view, since 
you cannot expect to get nearer than five or 
six yards distance from the fish before they 
begin to move, for they are frightened by the 
light, not attracted by it, as is sometimes 
supposed. 

How well I remember my first attempt at 
the sport, and how eager I was to strike my 
first fish ! Not that I was at all sure I could 
strike one, though I had diligently practised 
throwing my staff at marks on the ground, 
and in the shallow water off the wharf oppo- 
site my quarters. 

It was about two hours before sunset, and 
the sea-breeze ‘was beginning to fall, when 
mzy friend and mentor in the art of striking, 
a white man, who was as good at it as any 
nigger in the colony, set sail with me in my 
old half-decked pinnace for the cays, lying 
about six miles to windward. 

The captain of the boat brought two 
paddlers of experience for the dorys, which 
we towed behind us. Well-provisioned for 
supper and next morning’s breakfast, we up 
anchor, and slowly beat out against the dying 
breeze, listening to yarns from the doctor, 
the captain, and the hands, who were all 
mighty strikers, of monstrous tarpum, or Jew- 

fish, or barracouta they had struck in these 
same waters we were gradually drifting nearer 
to. 

About an hour after sunset the wind failed 
entirely, but as we were within a quarter of 
a. mile of the cays it didn’t matter, and we 
let go our mud-hook and got our dorys ready 
for the night’s work. 

There was no moon, and the stars were 
hidden by light clouds coming up before the 
land breeze, so it was dark enough. Tho 
water was like glass, an ideal night for 
striking, and ourhopes ran high as each man 
got into his dory, with his paddler seated in 
the stern, and they were not to be disappointed, 
as you shall see, though one of us missed a 
good many fish. 

Now, a dory such as is used for this sport 
is mo easy thing to stand up in, for it is only 

about ten feet long, and entirely innocent of 
keel, so that it has no hold on the water, and 
wobbles in a way truly distracting to the 
novice. The striker, as has been explained, 
stands in the bow with his staff held high in 
hhis right hand, ready to throw at the first 
glimpse of a fish, and his torch of split pine- 
wood in his left. The man in the stern 
paddles slowly and noiselessly, taking par- 
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ticular care not to strike his paddle against 
the gunwale, and especially not to touch the 
bottom, for if he does either of these things 
the fish are scared in a moment and are off 
like a flash. 

When near enough the cay to perceive its 
dark shadow, even in the blackness of the 
night, we lighted our torches, and, one taking 
one side and one the other, started off, with 
breathless anxiety on my part, in search of 
fish. The inner channel fell to my lot, and 
soon my dory was giiding silently through a 
narrow waterway, where the great mangrove 
trees standing on their arched roots, almost 
met overhead—a sombre place enough, for 
the silence was absolutely unbroken, and 
beyond the torch’s narrow circle of light the 
darkness was such as might be felt. 

Peering keenly ahead, I catch a glimpse of 
a great tail slowly ruddering its owner round 
before he darts away. Now, or never, is the 
chance, or he will be gone! In a moment 
the staff is thrown with all my force, and 
flies straight at the great fish. 

Excitement, as I found by experience, is a 
bad aid to balance, for the next thing I knew 
I was floundering in the water up to my 
waist, and the line running out madly, close 
to my side, whilst the nigger was frantically 
screaming, “You ‘trike him for true; you 
"trike him, sar!” 

Clutching hold of the line, I found it 
impossible to stop the fish, or even to get a 
pull on him, he was going so strong, 50, 
climbing back into the dory as best I could, I 
took a turn of the line round the thwart, and 
let my capture tow us about in the inky 
darkness, until my paddler could get a fresh 
torch going. 

The fish had run out fully three parts of 
the line, and as yet I had no idea what kind he 
was, though I hoped a tarpum, but little by 
little he came back to us with give-and-take 
hauls, and in about half an hour he came 
alongside. The nigger just glanced at him, 
and, in a tone of deepest contempt, said, “ Hi, 
masea, one sherk for true.’’? Shark he was, 
sure enough, about three-and-a-half feet long, 
but little I cared what he was—I had struck 
and killed my first fish, and was happy. The 
shark, done to a turn, was now hauled into 
the dory and finished off with a heavy club, 
and then, the harpoon being cut out, he was 
thrown overboard for his relations to feast on. 

We now left the channel we had been 
fishing, and, pushing through a very narrow 
passage in the mangroves, came out on 
another piece of water much like the former 
one, but the moment we emerged with our 
light a deafening clamour arose from the 
cranes, egrets, pelicans, rose-coloured spoon- 
bills, and a host of other aquatic birds, whose 
roosting-place we had invaded. Long, loud, 
and discordant were their screams of remon- 
strance at the disturbance, and very ghostly 
looked the white-plumaged birds as they 
flitted across the narrow circle of torch-light, 
to suddenly vanish in the black darkness 
surrounding it. 

In this channel I missed the chance of the 
night, for here we came on o great tarpum— 
I’m afraid to hazard a guess as to his size; 
fishermen do tell such stories, you know, but 
he was a monster—and I threw and missed him 
clean. A tarpum is shaped like a mackerel, 
and has been taken with the harpoon on these 
coasts up to two hundred pounds weight. 
Some time ago accounts were published in 
the Field of these fish being taken on the 
coast of Florida, with a rod and line, up to 
about the same weight; but how tackle 
strong and heavy enough to hold a fish of 
that weight, and so game as a tarpum, could 
be used, I never could make out. This fish’s 
scales are very large and hard, in appearance 
something like mother-of-pearl, and they are 
often polished and made into bracelets, or 
necklaces; moreover, the fish is excellent 
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eating, as, indeed, most of them are in these 
waters. 

The next fish that gave a chance—for you 
must understand that many are seen 
which clear out before you can get a shot at 
them—was a good-sized sting-ray, perhaps 
thirty or forty pounds in weight—“ ’tinger- 
ray,’ the niggers call him. Him I struck 
fair in the back, but he was an easy mark, 
being so broad and flat. When hauled into 
the dory, the two sharp spines on his tail 
were chopped off with a machete, for they are 
decidedly venomous, and leave a nasty wound 
if perchance they stick into you when the fish 
is flopping about. 

This was the only ray I struck that night, 
but I had the misfortune to get fast toa 
monster of the same kind not many weeks 
afterwards, and this is how it happened. I 
had made a harpoon myself, after many days 
of toil, and very proud I was when my 
eaptain pronounced it ‘all same as black- 
smith make.” That same night I must needs 
go out and prove it, though there was too 
much breeze for striking, and on the fishing 
grounds there was a nasty bafiling ripple, that 
made it difficult to distinguish objects under 
water. At last I got a sight of a big ray, 
though how big he was I couldn’t see. 
Letting drive the harpoon, it struck him fair 
and full, and away he went, leaving a wake 
behind him like a small steamer. Out ran 
the line at a terrific pace, with no possibility 
of getting a pull at it, and when it came to the 
end snapped like packthread, and away went 
fish, line, and harpoon. I never made another. 

The first night's sport I was telling of, 
when the ray led me into this digression, 
proceeded with varying fortunes, though 
many more fish were missed than struck, 
and by midnight, when we had agreed to 
rendezvous at the pinnace for supper, I had 
got a shark, a ray, two barracouta, a snook, 
and a sheepshead. 

Queer names, are they not? But so the 
niggers call them, and I have no idea what 
their proper names are. 

Coming out from the cays to somewhere 
about where the pinnace was anchored, no 
light was to be seen, though the captain had 
strict orders to keep one going as a guide to us. 
We shouted long and loud, and presently, 
from the far distance, came an answering cry. 
It was my friend, in his dory, seeking the boat 
and his supper, like myself. Now, together, we 
shouted in despair, for we were tired and 
hungry, but no answer came, and dire were 
our threats of vengeance to be taken, if only 
we could find the boat and the captain, who 
we surmised must have gone to sleep and let 
thelamp out. Andso we found it to be, when, 
by accident, we came on the pinnace, after 
another half-hour’s search. My friend had 
done much better than myself, as was to be 
expected, being an old hand at the sport, and 
his dory was laden with a goodly show of fish, 
amongst which were a fine tarpum of 50 Ib. 
weight and a brace of calipéver, a delicious 
fish, much like a grey mullet. 

After supper, our good resolutions to firish 
the night’s fishing failed us, and we just lay 
down on the cushions in the stern of the old 
boat and slept the sleep of the weary till the 
sun was up. Oh! the glory, and the beauty, 
and the freshness of those early tropical morn- 
ings! Nothing is so exquisite that I know 
of in all this world. Now we had a header in 
the cool bright water, with one eye open for 
predatory sharks, and then a breakfast of fresh- 
killed calipéver steaks, nicely fried—the fire 
being made in a wooden case filled with 
earth, our usual cooking-place on such trips. 

Many another night’s sport like this have 
I had, only better as I got more practised in 
the art, but none did I ever enjoy more than 
this my first attempt at what I may venture 
to think is the best and most exciting fun to be 
had in the way, of fishing. 
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THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
SCHOOLBOY. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps, 


Author of “ The Cygnet’s Head,” ete., ete, 


OF how our grown-up ancestors lived, in the days when 

they drank small beer at breakfast, when the 
ladies dared seldom venture forth through the garden 
gates alone, when each estate supplied its own table— 
we get an occasional glimpse in history; and in the 
“ Waverley Novels ” we are transported almost into the 
very atmosphere of the middle ages. 

But of school life we have no record, or yery little. Rin 
many of our present school traditions come from those 
times we can scarcely hope to know. Did the — 
of King Edward the Sixth’s grammar schools, when 
they were founded, observe those sacred ee 
nose Monday, Stamp-toes Tuesday, the Last 
One—when you take it all in fun; or the Last 
when you take it all in play? If the Christ’s Hi 
costume is correct, we at least can see 
Sunday is a modern institution. 

We know that the rod is as old as King Solomon, at 
any rate ; but the cane species of it—that cannot 
arrived before the discovery of sugar; so that 
growth of Greenock, and the development of 
discipline, somehow came together. Before the ¢ 
came the birch, now probably almost extinct. Di 
masters birch much in the sixteenth century ? 
did the boys get up—have their breakfast, 
supper, school, games, holidays? What did they 
and how did they learn it? Was there any suj 
duty for the masters out of on How 
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pline enforced? It woald be interesting if 
we could find answers for even these few 
questions. 

Master Thomas Allen, Rector of Stevenage 
in the year of our Lord 1558, when Queen 
‘Mary was dying, founded his three schools at 
Stevenage in Hertiordshire, and at Stone and 
Uttoxeter in Staffordshire. He left his 
property, including @ small part of Ludgate 
Hill (what was Ludgate Hill like then ? ), en- 
trusted to the care of the governing body of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With half of it 
they were to keep and maintain his three 
schools; the other half they were to pay in 
various charities and saying of masses for 
his departed soul in various places. Not only 
did he leave his worldly goods to these endow- 
ments ; he also drew up a list of rules—“ his 
orders of his grammer scholes in Stevenage 
Stone and Uttoxeter.”” If these rules were 
followed carefully by those for whom they 
were intended, we can get some view of what 
school life must have been. 

One thing is certain—flogging formed a 
very large and regular portion of the educa- 
tion of those times. His “dearly beloved 
children,” whom “he loves in Christ,” and 
** tenders as himself,” he desires and charges 
“upon paine of punishment to observe and 
keepe”’ his orders. “ Sub pacna virge “ is the 
refrain of every order he gives. Punctuality, 
piety, love and reverenc2 for authority—all 
are enjoined on pain of the birch. Even the 
birch must be borne cheerfully—sub paena 
virge. 

Entrance examinations were not unknown. 
Yet nothing but English Grammar was 
necessary, apparently. Any candidates who 
lave learned the booke of the eight parts of speech in 
Englishe commonly called the accidence perfectly 
without the buoke and very perfectly can say the 
dleclensions and give anie persons in the yerbe parte 
when they be examined and 1 
the concords of grammer commonly 
Rules without the booke perfectly shall be adn 


into this schoole and no others within the compusse 
aud space herebefore named, 


Would that this “ booke " still existed, and 
obtained in our schools the sway and pre- 
rogative that Euclid still holds! How the 
work of examiners would be simplified! 

Early hours were kept. Could day-boys 
nowadays be induced to follow this rule? 
Not, I fear, without a good deal of pacna 
virga. 

Item. I will that all the schollers of these my 
schooles shall come into the schoole before seaven of 
the clock in the morning from Mic ase till our 
Lady-day in Lent. And from our Ladie-day in Lent 
until Michaelmasse ugaine they shall come into the 
schoole before six of the clock in the morning :—sub 
paena virge 


Item. my schollers shall goe to dinner at cleaven of 
the clock and come into the schoole ngaine before one 
he stric sub paena eirgt, And they shall goe 
home at tive of the clock at afternoone, 


They began seven o'clock school by saying a 
Miserere, kneeling, a Paternoster, a Credo in 
Deum, and a prayer for their founder. One 
o'clock school opened with a repetition of the 
Ten Commandments in Latin, and the Psalm 
of Deus Misereatur closed the afternoon 
school at five. 

Herc isa rule which it must have been very 
hard to enforce : 


Item. their communication shalhe latine in ail 
places among themselves as well in the streetes and 
their playes as in the schoole : sub paena viryee. 


Ladies who try to conduct girls’ schools on 
the principle of enforced communication in 
T’rench at all times must know well (in time) 
how futile this is. What sort of Latin should 
we expect to hear on the football field, did 
this rule obtain now? Will some Salopian 
kindly render the following phrases: ‘ Heel it 
out, forwards!’ Collar him low. Jenkins !”— 
‘or any equally technical equivalents in the 
dribbling code? 

It is significant that schoolboy slang bears 
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very little evidence of this period of enforced 
Latin conversation. Iimagine that the only 
general survival is the familiar ‘‘ Cave!” 
probably then the signal, from some outlooker 
for a master, that Latin-speaking had better 
begin at once—sub paena virga. 

Boys who went into school from seven till 
eleven, and from one till five, every day, might, 
naturally, expect a fair allowance of holidays. 
However, one half-holiday a week (and that 
conditional), ten days at Easter, and a week 
at Whitsuntide, was the modest vacation 
thought fit by Master Allen for his 
scholars : 

Item. they shall rest from the schoole on the Thars- 
day in the passion weeke till Munday after low Sunday 
ymediately and noe longer: sub paena expulsionis, 
pt licence be obteyned of my schvolemaster for a 
nable cause. 

Item, my schollers shall play all whitsun week and 
noe longer: sub paenc. -rpulsionis, except licence be 
usked and obteyned er my schoslemaster. 

Item. they shall play one uf*erncone everie week if 
their master doe thinke their diligence doe deserve it or 
else not; And that afternoone to be when schoole- 
master doth thinke most convenient aud my schollers 
most worthy to have it, 


It will be noticed that while daily un- 
punctuality isa matter ofthe birch, irregularity 
in returning after the holidays was considered 
deserving of expulsion. The next item 
tells us that swearing, “ unhonest games,” 
“evil company of men or women” to the 
“hinderance of learning,” caused a scholar 
to “be expulsed forth” of the school also. 
What were “ unhonest games” ?—cheating 
at marbles, or playing conquerors with an 
iron chestnut ? 

Here are two good rules: the second one, 
however, strangely arbitrary. 


Item. 


T will that all my scbollers shall behave them- 


sub pacna virge, 
Item, I will that all my schollers shall love and 
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reverence my schoolemaster, and gently receive punish- 
ment of him for their faults: sub pacna rirge, 

_ For a last selection we will give the follow- 
ing: 

Item. I will that all my schollers at their first 
entmuce into my schoole shall give two pence apeece 
toa poore scholles appointed by the muster to keepe 
the scuoule cleane and to provide Rods. 

Poor “ poore scholler”? ! What a thankless 
task was his! To be paid, indeed, a fair 
sum, but what a measure of hardship withal 
with it! Hamlet himself could have had no 
heavier burden thrust upon his gentle nature ! 
“To provide rods”! We see the ‘ posre 
scholler ” hunting the hedges for sticks that 
may give satisfaction to his master and the 
minimum of pain to his fellows! 

On the whole, it seems, better be a school- 
boy (or at any rate a Stevenagian) in the 
nineteenth than in the sixteenth century ; 
though the old system brought out some good 
individuals, probably we now produce a higher 
average. Perhaps the end of the twentieth 
may see our great-grandchildren still happier. 
By that time the system of competitive 
examinations may be more rational: by then, 
perhaps, the teaching profession may be one 
(blessed thought for the preparatory school 
boy!) for which a man must be trained and 
tested, in temper and attainments, before he 
can experiment on pupils: fathers will be 
more wise, mothers less foolish, boys will 
have sense, masters patience. Let us be 
thankful, at any rate, that our educational 
rites are not performed in birch groves, in dog 
Latin, in the cold “seven of the clock” of 
a winter morning: and that a modern 
Shakespeare need not now describe the 
typical schoolboy (as Master Allen’s orders 
plainly show us was just, at that time) 

: Creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 
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Mr. F. W. Wess, oF THE Lonpon anp Norta-WesTERN Ratiway. 


maT caused Mr. Webb to turn his attention 

to engine building? Did any cireum- 

stance, for instance, influence him when he 
was a boy? 

He is now one of the most famous builders 
of locomotive engines in the world, and his 
compound locomotive has caused an immense 
amount of discussion and controversy, and 
won also a vast amount of success. He is 
one of the few men who can say that 
engines of his construction, and built under 
his superintendence, are continually whirling 
heavy trains along at the great speed of 
from forty to eighty miles an hour. That is 
fine work, which a man may well feel satis- 
tied to accomplish. 

Thus, then, if he is now at the top of the 
tree in his profession, what led him to begin 
to climb ? 

“ Well,”’ he will tell you, “perhaps it was 
reading ‘ Dick’s Christian Philosopher’ ” (a 
book, we may interpolate, that was first pub- 
lished in 1823, and which enjoyed remark- 
able popularity); “but,” he continued, “I 
also saw the Trent Valley line being con- 
structed when a boy. I saw my first engine 
at Tixall, where my father was Rector for 
fifty-two years.” 

So you see the germ of his present great 
reputation lies far back in the days of his boy- 
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could. She has now run something like 
three hundred thousand miles.” 

The name of another of these engines is 
the “Queen Empress,” Number 2054, and 
another the “ Richard Trevithick ”; the 
aggregate performance of the ten ‘ Greater 
Britain” type of engines in 1895 was equal 
to the enormous amount of 24} journeys 
round the world! . 

“And what,” you will ask, “is a com- 
pound engine?” 

Briefly, a compound engine is one which, 
using the steam first at a high pressure in one 
or two cylinders, passes it on to be used at a 
lower pressure in another cylinder. The 
principle has long been in use for marine 
engines, and Mr. John Nicholson, of the 
Great Eastern Railway, suggested something 
of the kind some years since. and obtained 
satisfactory results with a railway loccmo- 
tive. 

But, in 1881, Mr. Webb patented a com- 
pound locomotive having two smull high- 
pressure cylinders and another mach larger 
low-pressure cylinder, set between the front 
wheels. Before it was painted he took it 
out for trial. He hooked it on to a heavy 


express at Crewe, with another engine, and 
shutting off the steam from its companion, 
sent it flying along the Trent Valley line. 
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hood. He has been connected with the 
North-Western, he further tells us, for about 
forty-six years, and for twenty-five years he 
has been the chief mechanical engineer of 
the line. He became a pupil of Francis Tre- 
vithick (son of Richard Trevithick) in 1851 
at Crewe works. But for part of the forty- 
six years, however, he bade adieu to the North- 
Western to join the Bolton Iron and Steel 
Company, though it was not long before he 
returned to his first love. One of the most 
remarkable of his achievements during his 
twenty-five years as Locomotive Superinten- 
dent of the North-Western was his success- 
ful introduction and construction of the 
compound engine, and perhaps the most 
notable of the compounds was the “ Greater 
Britain.” 

“Ah, she is no longer a novelty now,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ and there are nine more like her. 
But she has done some splendid work, 

“Day after day she took the ten o'clock 
Scotch express out from Euston to Carlisle, 
a distance of 299} miles, and back, that is, 
about 600 miles in one day, and appeared 
quite fresh and ready for her journey 
through England again the next morning. 
She changed her driver and fireman at 
Crewe, for it was not reasonable they should 
work so long at a stretch as this engine 


The two engines ranto London all right. Then 
the compound was turned round, and took 
the morning mail to Holyhead; still allright 
at Holyhead, Mr. Webb turned it again, and 
it took the boat express to Crewe, thus 
completing a very satisfactory experimental 
trip of over 520 miles. 

This engine was appropriately named the 
“Experiment,” and others followed, in- 
cluding the “ Economist” and the “ Com- 
pocnd.” One of the most famous of the 
type, the ‘‘ Greater Britain,” weighs seventy- 
nine tons, and can with ease whirl along at a 
net average of over fifty miles an hour a 
heavy twenty-five coach express, with a 
comparatively small consumption of coal. 
The axle bearings are very long, and the 
parts very substantial, while one chief 
feature is that a combustion chamber is 
placed in the barrel of the boiler, so that it 
can catch all the gas from the fire, and 
utilise the heat to the utmost to raise 
steam. 

Engines such as this will whirl away the 
heavy ten o’clock Scotzh express from 
London at from forty to eighty miles an 
hour, and even when the train reaches Shap 
Fell, with its five-mile steep gradient, the 
engine carries its load up easily, and without 
an ounce of assistance from the “bank” 


engine that waits at the bottom. Indeed, 
the engine called the ** Compound "’ was able 
to do without this assistance not very lon: 
after the “ Experiment” was built. fle 
engine called ‘Marchioness of Stafford,” 
which held such a conspicuous place in the 
“ Inventories” Exhibition of 1885, and won 
a gold medal for Mr. Webb as its constructor, 
took the “ Limited Mail” one night to Car- 
lisle with twenty-one coaches, and was able 
to run this load at fifteen miles an hour at 
the top of its hard climb up Shap Fell. 

In short, it is claimed that the compound 
engine is very much more powerful than a 
ordinary locomotive of the same weight, and 
also that the compound burns much less 
coal. The saving is estimated at about 
6 Ib. per mile, and bearing in mind the 
millions of miles run by all the Company's 
engines in a year, the total saving must be 
very marked. Nevertheless, some very able 
engineers have been opposed to them, the 
argument being, among other things, thet 
even if less coal be used, the compoand 
engines are more costly to build and also 
more costly to keep in repair, as the very 
high pressure of steam wears the boilers 
faster. 

In fact, Mr. Webb had a hard fight, ke 
tells us, before he could win his way for the 
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compound. But as far as his own line is 
concerned that fight is over, and compounds 
are steaming away millions of miles in the 
course of the year, and all over the Nerth- 
Western system. 

“Ts there any room for boys at Crewe ? “'— 
Crewe being the birthplace of all th 
L. & N.-W. R. engines. 

Well, there are over a thousand apprentites 
there, Mr. Webb tells us, all being trained 't» 
their interesting profession. And the other 
night there was an ‘old boys’” dinner, st 
which those who had passed through the 
Crewe “shops” under his eye, and had bees 
turned out ready for work under his hand: 
met and dined together like the old boy: & 
any other famous academy. 

“Many of my boys are now holdis: 
responsible positions,” he continues, w.t! 
pardonable pride. ‘Yes, we have a me 
chanics’ institute for our staff down there, + 
coffee-tavern, a public park, a cottage be- 
pital, and a fine Volunteer organisation. Us: 
battalion of Volunteers— all Crewe employ 
with my assistants as the officers—are © 
fully equipped and ready for work, and! 
believe are not to be surpassed by any oth= 
battalion in the country.” 

Crewe is now a town of some 36.000 © 
37,000 inhabitants, apd nearly all the met 


and boys are employed at the North-Western 
Company’s works. These works are about 
tvo miles from the station, and to journey 
from one to the other you take a cab. But 
not a hansom or a “ growler,” not such a 
cab in fact as you meet with in the streets 
of London or other large cities. The Crewe 
cabs are trucks on low wheels, roofed over 
nd closed at the ends, but with open sides ; 
nd they run on the rails between the works 
and the station, keeping time like trains, so 
that the initiated know when to find a cab 
ready for them. Engine-drivers call the 
screen and roof that shelter them on their 
engine, the cab, and the name has no doubt 
been handed on to these humble and useful 
passenger trucks. The part, we may add, 
om which engine-driver and fireman stand 
when working the engine is the footplate. 

But when you have taken your cab and 
‘eached the works, you will probably find them 
it first a bewildering place. Little engines, 
ike boys’ models, and appropriately named the 
‘ Midge” and the “ Pet,” and so on, dart 
ere and there on small railways, hauling 
long material from one part to the other. 
so vast and complicated docs it all appear 
hat you wonder how one man can grasp it 
lin his mind to control and direct it. 

“Does it take all this to make engines?” 
‘ou may ask. 

Well, the North-Western rolls its own rails 
8 well as builds its engines, and here, with a 
torm and blast of sound, and a dazzling 
isplay of light, ‘s the Bessemer “ converter,” 
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turning iron to steel for the gleaming rails on 
which many an express will run at fifty or 
sixty miles an hour. 

In another “shop” a steel canal boat is 
being made, for the Company own several 
cauals; in another are the strong frames on 
which the massive boilers of the locomotives 
are fixed; in yet another the boilers are 
being made, and here the clang, clang, clang- 
ing of the hammer beats out the most deafen- 
ing noise. 

The boilers are fitted with copper tubes, 
through which the heat and flame can play, to 
raise the steam more quickly, and the Company 
makes almost everything, except these copper 
tubes, onthe spot. On all sides stand engines 
as though in every stage of undress— that is, 
unpainted and inccmplete, seme wanting 
funnels, some without tenders. some Jacking 
ene or more wheels, and many without cabs. 
There are generally about 250 engines under 
Tepair, and new ones are constantly being 
made to take the place of those which become 
worn out under the terrific strain of their 
high-pressure life; these have then to be 
broken up. 

Then among other things made here are 
artificial limbs — the Company will supply any 
man whomay unfortunately lose alegor an arm 
in their service witha useful substitute. The 
use of shunting poles, however, and improved 
appliances generally for work, with, of course, 
greater care, has led to a very welcome 
diminution in the number of accidents. 

Well, now, to superintend such locomotive 
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worksas these may wel! absorba man’senergics, 
and Mr. Webb may well be, and must be, one 
of the busiest men in England. If you rush 
down to Crewe, you will probably hear you 
have missed him on his way to Euston; and 
if you direct your steps to Euston, you will 
most likely be told he has just gone to Crewe. 
A leader who has a staff of 19,000 men under 
him, with the welfare of 2,700 locomotives to 
consider, having always some 250 engines 
under repair, and new ones constantly to be 
built—such a leader has plenty to occupy his 
mind and his actions. 

But as it is the really busy men who find 
time for other duties than their usual busiz<¢ss, 
by arranging their work methodically, so Mr. 
Webb has discovered time to be Mayor of 
Crewe and also President of the Cheshire 
Agricultural Socicty. 

“And what message has he for boys?” 
“ Well,” said he, “at a meeting of my drivers 
one day, I said, ‘ Now, boys, come with me. I 
want you to see the names of three engines I 
have here. Three curious names they are - 
“Pluck,” “ Patience,” and “ Perseverance” : 
“Pluck,” to run; “ Patience,” to wait; and 
“ Perseverance,” to get in to proper time.’” 
And we take it the object lesson he gave to 
his “boys” then, is the message he would 
pass on to the large army of boys outside 
—the readers of the world-famous B.O.P.—if 
they wish to succeed in the race in this world, 
where competition gets stronger and stronger 


every day. 
FM. Houmes. 
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THE VIVARIUM: HOW TO STOCK AND KEEP 


Boy witn Royan Pyrucy, 


JeRHars no animals bear confinement so 
well as reptiles and batrachians. Un- 

ke dogs, birds, and other warm-blooded 
‘eatures, their sufferings are not great if they 
‘e forgotten for n day or two, provided, of 
rurse, that they have access to shade, the 
scessary warmth, and water. However, it 
»es without saying that no one should begin 
keep even these animals unless he has 
ade up his mind to look after them properly. 
once heard of a—well, I suppose I must 
iit him a boy, who chose to keep toads as 
s pets, simply because he thought he need 
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only feed them as it suited his convenience. 
All pets, when properly treated, are a source of 
happ: and instruction to their owners. I 
cau say this confidently, for I have been a 
keeper of many different kinds of animals 
almost ever since I can remember; and I 
have sympathy for a certain boy, of whom I 
have read, who kept a cockroach in an 
empty blacking bottle, and called it “ pretty 
Charley.” 

Ihave, however, one painful recollection in 
connection with pets. When I was a small 
boy, my father gave me three thmshings (I 
am sure I deserved a great many more), but 
they were good ones, for he was a wise man 
—and a strong. The first was for being rude 
to a lady (I had called, in a passion, my 
gtandmother an old woman); the second 
for being irreverent in church (and I was told 
after the interview that the next time I so 
offended I should receive four times as much, 
which then seemed to me, during the smart- 
ing, an impossibility); and the third for 
behaving cruelly towards a bird (I had acted 
thoughtlessly and ignorantly). Of course, I 
richly deserved the punishments; and I hope 
that I am the better for them now. For un- 
gentlemanliness, irreverence, and cruelty are 
abominable. To neglect one’s captives is 
very cruel; and I should be most distressed 
to know that words of mine had led anyone 
to keep animals in confinement which he 
afterwards, through forgetfulness or indiffer- 
ence, failed to tend properly. 

There are so many kinds of very interest- 
ing reptiles and batrachians, all most suitable 
for the vivarium, that I have a difficulty in 
choosing what to write of in this article. 
For example, I am hesitating between snakes, 
alligators, tortoises, true lizards, geckos, 
chameleons, and many other animals. How- 
ever, I think I ought to choose snakes first, 


It. 


though I know that Dr. Stradling has already 
said in the * Boy’s Own Parer’’ so much, from 
which I have learnt a great deal, concerning 
these very wonderful and curious creatures. 

The more I know of snakes, the more I feel 
I want to know, for they are such extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible animals. 
Then they are so graceful in all their move- 
ments, so beautiful in their colouring, and 
so exceedingly quick in seizing their prey. 
Their powers of feasting are only equalled by 
their powers of fasting: e.g. a snake will 
swallow, at one meal, a victim of nearly its 
own weight, and yet it might go, apparently 
with impunity, for a whole year withcut eat- 
ing again. They can digest almost anything 
of an animal nature, and yet nothing of a 
vegetable. 

Snakes do not fight or quarrel with cach 
other; neither do they play or romp like 
dogs or fish. They are not vindictive, prefer- 
ring to escape rather than to attack : for, as a 
rule, they only bite in self-defence. Some of 
them are capable, when kindly treated, of no 
little affection for their owners; and most of 
them will soon become quite tame if properly 
and regularly handled. 

The two nicest of all snakes, I think, are 
the fourrayed (Hlaphis quaterradiatus) and 
the royal python or ball snake (Python 
regius). Unfortunately, they are rather 
expensive to buy in this country. The 
English smooth snake (Coronella austriaca) is 
an exceedingly interesting little reptile, but 
as its food generally consists of lizards, it is 
somewhat difficult to provide for. Many 
snakes are now imported from the Continent 
which may be bought in London during the 
summer, and which are very suitable for a 
life in a vivarium, where, if properly treated, 
they will be, apparently, perfectly contented. 
A few of these may be just mentioned here— 
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viz. the very beautiful leopard snake 
(Celuder leovardinus), the Esculapian snake 
(Coluber Escutapiis, sae dark green or angry 
snake (Zamenis atrovirens), and the dice 
snake (Tropidonotus tessellatus). 

Taking into consideration price, hardi- 
ness, feeding, and beauty, the English grass 
snake is the one which I most strongly 
recommend as an inmate of the vivarium. 
The oldest of all my snakes is one of this 
species, 
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and forwards. The reptiles can be shut in 
r when the larger apartment is being 
cleaned. 

The felt may easily be cleaned by being 
rubbed, when dry, with a hard brush. Two 
pieces of felt, at least, should be prepared, so 
that one picce can be dried and cleaned 
while the other is in use. A piece of old felt 
carpet, of a pleasing colour, turned upside 
down, will answer the purpose very well. 
The braaches of trees are screwed to the side 
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The grass snake, unfortunately, has the 
power, when frightened, of emitting an un- 
pleasant smell. As it will not bite, this 
power is probably given it for a means of 
defence. When tame, and accustomed to 
being handled, the reptile does not make use 
of this capability. Therefore, while in cap- 
tivity, it should either be quite tame or not 
handled at all. 

For some reason or other I find that 
those grass snakes which are imported from 
the Continent are more suitable for confine- 
ment than the English specimens. Besides, 
of these imported snakes the variety is great, 
some of them being very beautiful in 
their markings. Ihave, at the present time, 
several, and not two of them are alike. During 
the summer, they can generally be bought 
in London, and other large towns, at prices 
which range from 9d. to 3s. each, according 
to condition and size. 

Fig. 1 represents a case which is suit- 
able for this kind of snake. It may be made 
of match-boarding and stout window-glass. 
It should not be much less (the larger the 
better) than 3 feet long, 2 feet high, and 
2 feet wide. aand B are laths of wood cut 
out of the match-boarding, so that the 
grooving of the wood shall make the grooves 
in which the glass front is to slide to and 
fro. cis the glass front; p, a wooden false 
bottom, which is covered with a piece of felt, 
cut to fit exactly ; E are two round tin pans, 
one a size larger than the other. These tins 
can be bought for a few pence each, and will 
not rust and leak if painted with two or 
three coats of Japan black. The smmaller is 
placed inside the larger; and when the 
former is removed, fer cleaning purposes 
and fresh water the latter will prevent the 
snakes from getting between the two bottoms. 
The lower bottom of the case may be made of 
either wood or zinc—the metal being used 
when the vivarium is intended to be occupied 
during winter. F is a small box, screwed to 
the side of the case, into which the reptiles 
can crawl when they wish for shade or 
retirement; @ is a hole through which the 
snakes go to enter Fr. a should be provided 
with alittle door, made to slide backwards 


of the case. Of cov~se, a round hole, of the 
exact size, is cut in both the false bottom 
and the felt to receive the tanks. The snakes 
will not hide under the felt if it be accur- 
ately cut. In the top of the case there is an 
opening of about a foot square, which is pro- 
vided with a door of finely perforated zinc. 
The door is easily made by forming four 
slips of wood into a frame, to exactly fit the 
opening, over which (the frame) the zine is 
nailed. The zinc should be so cut that it 
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will reach half an inch beyond the limits of 
the frame all round. This will prevent the 
door from falling into the case, and even a 
fly from escaping. The door can be made 
quite secure by means of four little buttons 
made to work over the zinc. The case may 
be stained, or painted with Aspinall on the 
outside, and white-washed, papered, or 
covered with light-coloured Aspinall within. 


This case is very suitable for all snai:s 
which feed upon frogs, fish, newts, and ta; 
like. The grass snakes (T'ropidonotus natriz; 
will soon, if wisely treated, begin to know 
their owner, and even come forward to tels 
food from his fingers. The food of this 
snakes, while in confinement, may consis 
of frogs, small toads, newts, small fish, suca 
as minnows (but not sticklebacks ani 
miller’s-thumbs), and tadpoles. Unfori- 
nately, as a rule, the above animals must & 
given when alive, or the snakes will refux 4 
eat them. However, if the snakes are rea.1 
tame and in good health, they will frequ 
take dead fish if thrown into the wox:; 
and they can often be persuaded to swallors 
dead frog, fish, or newt, if it be moved to ani 
fro with the fingers, or by the help of a pics 
of cotton, in front of them. 

Snakes can also be made to eat vi 
difficulty to the feeder or pain to the 
artificially. Raw meat, dead mice, and the 
are cut into small pieces with a knife o7 11 
a mincing machine, and then placed irs 
glass tube of about a foot long and a quar 
of an inch in diameter across the open 
If cut with a knife, the pieces of mee: m-% 
be placed one by one, by the help of spur 
of forceps, into the tube until it is 
filled, or nearly so. But if the meat be mit-: 
(which is the better plan), it should be pi 
first in a metal squirt (which may be bea. 
for sixpence, or even less), the nozz: 
which has been enlarged as much 
possible, and then the tube can be easily 2ni 
quickly filled. When the tube has been th 
charged with meat, it (the tube) 
be dipped in milk, which will act 
lubricant, gently passed down the throi 
the snake, and the meat discharged by m 
of a properly fitting ramrod. The tuie, 
course, must be made perfectly smocth 
each end, and the snake kept as straight .: 
possible during the operation. Large s 
such as pythons and boas, ought to be 
by the help of an indiarubber tube instead «! 
@ glass one. 

Sometimes snakes at first reject the f=: 
thus forcibly given them ; but they scorn: 
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used to the treatment, and thrive greatly ¥! = 
fed regularly in this way. Dr. Stradling 
said thatsome of his snakes owe their lan: 
and good condition to being artificiai 
After not a little experience with snl: | 
unless they will take dead food. this seam = 

me the most satisfactory way of feeding< ~ 
reptiles while in captivity. 1 believe J ui 
saved the lives of many of my snake : 


feeding them in this manner. I also think I 
may safely say that many people, when they 
have scen a snake feed naturally and then 
fed properly artificially, will conclude that the 
latter method is the less inconvenient to the 
snake, and certainly the more expeditious. 
Snakes may be fed by hand once a werk; 
but not at all when they are preparing to 
cast their skins. These reptiles, while 
preparing to slough, will present a blue 
appearance over the eye, and become dull 
in colour and listless in movement. 

Next to the snake, there is no reptile, I 
think, so generally interesting as the chame- 
leon. It makes a capital pet. It is noise- 
ess, and is the cause of no untidiness. If 
properly cared for, the most fastidious person 
could have no just reason for complaining of 
the presence of this animal in a room. 

‘The chameleon is easily procured, easily 
fed, and easily housed. It is so curious an 
animal, that naturalists have been obliged to 
place it in a sub-order (Rhiptoglossa, from 
pirrw, I throw, and yAéooa, a tongue) by 
itself. It possesses a worm-like, extensile 
tongue, which it is able to throw forth with 
most astonishing rapidity to a distance, 
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according to its size, of from three to six of 
seven inches, The free end of this strange 
tongue is club-shaped, and covered with 
some very sticky secretion, which causes it 
to adhere to any small animal it touches, 
and which consequently is witndrawn, 
with the tongue, into the mouth of the 
reptile. 

Boys, as a rule, are most interested to see 
a chameleon feed; some of them seem to 
think the sight nearly as gratifying as having 
a feast themselves. Others, lam sure, would 
much rather watch the animal’s wonderful 
method of capturing its prey than turn their 
attention to tarts and buns. I believe that, 
when I was a boy, I spent more money on 
animals than I did at the school “tuck- 
shop.” 

The chameleon is one of the slowest 
moving of animals. I think that a tortoise 
or a sloth would beat it easily in a race. 
The quickness, however, with which the 
creature can use its tongue quite compen- 
sates for the inactivity of its body. Not 
only has the chameleon an extraordinary 
tongue, but it also possesses most remark- 
able eyes, which are large, and covered with 
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® curious lid, pierced in the centre with a 
small opening for the pupil. The reptile 
can move one eye in one direction and the 
other in another; or, as a friend quaintly 
remarked one day while looking at my 
chameleons, “ One eye can look north, while 
the other can look south.’’ The creature 
will often fix one eye on his observer, while 
the other is attentively watching a fly. I 
wonder whether a schoolmaster ever wishes 
for such powers of sight ! 

The chameieon, in common with many 
other lizards, has the capability of adapting 
its colouring to that of its surroundings. I 
do not mean that, if it were resting on a 
large blue flower, it could itself become blue, 
but that it would assume a shade of colour 
which would be in harmony with its environ- 
ment. For this reason, it is no easy matter 
to find a chameleon when it has had its 
liberty for a few minutes, in a small green- 
house or on a large bush. A fly, therefore, 
will settle on a leaf altogether unaware of the 
presence of an enemy; but the reptile, not 
equally ignorant of the approach of its 
victim, will immediately, if hungry, fix both 
of its eyes on the insect, lean slowly and 
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slightly forward, open its mouth deliberately, 
shoot out its tongue with great rapidity, as 
quickly withdraw it—and the fly has disap- 
peared. The spectator, however, has more 
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chameleons. With a little care, almost any 
fairly handy boy can make such a one. The 
materials required are stout window-glass, 
strong zinc, and wood. A small branch of a 
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tree may be tastefully arranged within, upon 
which the chameleons will chiefly spend all 
their time. Instead of the branch, if the 
vivarium be large enough, a small orange- 
tree or fuchsia may be provided. In winter 
time the vivarium should stand on a little 
stool, which has as its top a piece of sheet 
iron or thick zinc. The stool ought to be 
just so high that a small paraffin lamp may 
be placed underneath. In this way the 
chameleon will be supplied with the ne- 
cessary amount of heat. The vivarium 
ought always to be placed in as sunny a 
position as possible, so arranged that its 
inmate can choose between sunshine and 
shade. 

In fig. 3 a represents slips of stout zine, 
an inch and a half wide, bent at right 
angles ; B, pieces of strong window-glass, cut 
to size; c, pieces of wood which form a 
frame for the top and bottom (the wood 
should be about an inch thick) ; p, upright 
Pieces of wood running from the bottom 
frame to the top one, and fastened to them 
by a nail running through each frame (this 
wood is to keep the glass in position); E, a 
wooden lid which rests on the top, made and 
fastened in the same way as has been sug- 
gested for the vivarium for snakes. Wood, 
however, for the sake of warmth, is used 
instead of perforated zinc. The wood is 
pierced with three or four round holes, an 
inch in diameter, and covered with per- 
forated zinc, for ventilation. Over one hole 
the zinc is made to slide to and fro, so that 
food for the chameleons may be conveniently 
dropped into the vivarium. F, perforated 
zinc; 6, French nails which fasten the zinc 
corners to the top and bottom frames. The 
vivarium may be painted with Aspinall, 
according to taste. Such a case as this can 
be used for a great many different kinds of 
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than an idea of its whereabouts, as he sees 
the lizard move its jaws with such apparent 
satisfaction. 

Fig. 2 represents a suitable vivarium for 


(Python regius.) 
reptiles. It should be as large, in reason, as 
possible. 

Chameleons will feed readily on flies, cock- 
roaches, and mealworms.| Sometimes they 
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will go for weeks without food. These 
lizards, as a rule, will not drink water from 
any vessel. It must, therefore, be sprinkled 
on the branches and interior of the vivarium, 
or supplied by means of a simple siphon. 

The latter should consist of a small bottle 
and a piece of coarse, thick string. The 
string ought to be rather heavily weighted at 
one end, or the chameleons will draw it from 
the bottle. The bottle, filled with water, is 
placed on the lid of the vivarium, and the 
weighted end of the string is put in the 
bottle, while the free end is passed through a 
small hole in the lid, and arranged so to hang 
that it is within easy reach of the chameleons 
as they rest upon the branch or the tree 
within the vivarium. The string inside the 
case must be at least twice as long as that in 
the bottle. When the siphon is properly con- 
trived, a drop of water will be nearly always 
hanging at its free end until the bottle is 
empty. To prevent an excess of wet in the 
vivarium a small vessel should catch the 
water as it falls. When thirsty the chame- 
leons will readily take the drops as they 
gather at the end of the siphon. 

Chameleons, if kindly treated, soon become 
so tame as to catch flies on the window- 
panes or walls, while held in their owners’ 
hands. s 
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Problem No. 450. 
By H. Ortry. 


[Brack] 


Hire : 


White to play and win. 


TumgE-Movers (continued). 


By L. Noack: White, K—B5; M—F4; 
N-G3,G6; O—D4, Dé. Black, K—E5; 
M—E7; N—H1; 0—G8; P-C5, D7, E3. 

By Mrs. W. J. Baird: White, K—D7; N 
—F7: 0O-Ci,HG; P—G6, H4. Black, 
K—F 6; N—H8; O—A5, C3; P—C6,D3, 
E4,F4. 

By J. Kotre: White, K—-A1; L—G 3; M 
—F2,F8; P.-A4, B5, C4, D3, E5. Black, 
K—D7; N—H3; P—A5, C5, E7,G4. 

By J. Pospisil: White, K—G7; L—B2; 
M—A4; N—C5; O—F5,G5; P—F2, G3. 
Black, K-D5; N—A7, E2; O—C4, CG; 
P—A6, H4. 

By W. Grimshaw: White, K-G7; M— 
D5, G1; N—C6; O--H4; P—C2, F2, 
H3,H5. Black, K--E4;L—A6; O—B7; 
P—B6, C3, E2, F4, H6. 

By F. Miller: White, K—B8; L—C2; N 
—F1; O—D5,E5; P—A2, Bi, C4, F5, 
H4. Black, K—D6; N—E2,F8;0-C8, 
Pl; P--A5,F7,. 
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By J. G. Campbell: White, K—D8; L— 
G3; M—E1; N—D7, F4; O-E6, H7; P 

C2. Black, K—D5, N—-D 4; O—A6, C3; 
P—C4,C5,D6,F 5, F6,G4. 

By F. Healey: White, K—H2; L—G6; 
M-—D1,F3; N—Al; O—B6, F7; P—A3, 
C3, D2, D5,G2. Black, K—C5; N—B5; 
O—B7; P—A4, C4, F4, G7. 

The first move to each of these tw y 
problems are L—G1; O—F 8; L—A7; L— 
Fl; P—D4; K—D2; K—E1; N—D6; 
M—F1; M—G3; N—E5; L—G1; O—E 
6; K-C8; M—G2; M—A5; M—F1; 0 
—F6; M—C1; M—H1. 


Solution of No. 449.—1, K—B 2, P—Kt 4 
(or a). 2, K—B sq., P—B7. 38, Kt—K 4, 
Kt«P. 4, Kt—B5 mate. (a) P—Kt3. 2, 
R—B 4, P—Kt4. 3, ki—K4, PxR. 4, 
Kt—B 3 mate. 

The Puzzle. The pieces should be placed 
thus: K on K sq.; Kon Q2; PonQ kt2; 
PonQB3; PonQ Kt4; P on QBS; Kt 
—Q Kt 6; Qon QKR8; BonQ Kt 8; Pon 
K5; PonKB6; RonK Kt7; Kt on K Kt 
5; BonKR3; PonK Kt4; and PonK 
R53. This puzzle is so original and interest- 
ing that we shall be pleased to reccive others 
of a similar kind. 


The clever two-mover by J. B., which is 
related to No. 448, and is about 40 older, is 
this: White, K—-Q8; Q—K kt 7; R—K3; 
Bs—Q Kt 8 and K2; Kts—Q Kt 3 and Q 
B3; P—K7._ Black, K—KB4; R—-K 5; 
Kt—K Kt 7; Ps—Q 2, Q 5, and K B2. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


SEPTEMBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


By Dr. Gorpon Stanrrs, c.M., BN. 


TF “© Frston ess” LAppre.—The word fusionless is 
one that, though very expressive Scotch, will hardly 
be understood on this side of the border,” It means, 


without sap, pith, or spirit, Well, I am very sorry that 
though the adjective is unknown on the London aide of 
the silvery Tweed, the boy himself is en ¢etdence all 
over England, nor is he a rara aris even in the cities 
of Scotland. He is not much of a chap; generally 
thin, without being hard and tough. Ou the contra 
his flesh, if flesh it can be called, is as soft as a bab; 
and as white as a haddock’s. Indeed, he very often 
resembles a haldock about the gills, only the linddock 
does not blossom out in a crop of pimples, but too 
often the fusionless boy does. 

He is sometimes nervous ; this is usually his own 
fault, and he carries around with him the painful 
consciousness that it is. But sometimes he is not 
nervous, though he has neither go uor stay in him. 
Plenty of good resolutions too. In fact. he is always 
going to do this, that, or tother, which is sure, he 
thinks, to make a man of him : he will becumen acorcher, 
a record golfer, a demon bowler ; anyhow, he is going 
to gain name and fame sumchow or other—but some- 
how he doesn’t. 

He is geucrally about the medium height for his age, 
but pale, painfully pale at times, and the pupil of his 
eye is larger than that of @ healthy boy. When he 
slecps he dreams, perhaps tosses about, or he is more 
slecpy than he ought to be. His blood is poor watery 
stuff; that is the worst of it, and blotches and papules 
disfigure his face. He may or may not have a red nose. 
But he never works with a will ut anything, aud ie very 
easily fatigued. 

Now, what am I going to do with this fusionless 
laddie? His mother or father may tell each other that 
he'll grow strong yet. Well, he will have to make use 
of the small morsel of will-power he is possessed of if 
he does, The fusionless laddie is not going to be cured 
by means of medicine, though: cod-liver oil, a dessert- 
spoonful thrice a day, gradually increased to a table- 
spoonful and kept on with for many months, will help. 
So will fron taken for three werks, then omitted for a 
week, and begun again, Just. ten drops of tincture of 
fron thrice aduy in a little water after breakfast, dinner, 
ani supper. 

But the fusionless laddie must remember that good 
blood is made from food, and not from physic. He 
mostn't live on pap, bat good mixe] dict with any 


amount of milk. He must take exercise, and alx:-: 
live in the fresh air, and join gulf or cricket clabs t-- 
dumbbells systematically, aud take a cold sponge te: 
before breakfast. I wonder if he will take my alt:n 
and become in time like the other fellow, bards, bs,¢:. 
and keen, [don't know. All 1 do know for cer: 
that my heart feals sore when I thiuk abous the fu 
lesa laddie. 


Tur Pocttry Rus.—Coutinue to weed out your ru. 
Don't keep a fowl after her second season. ‘Lay in» 
stock of early hatched pullets of the sort I mentors. 
in my last month's Doings, and treat them as I t 
you, Finish your autumn cleauing. Wild winds a. 
Tain storms will be all too frequent soon, therefore 
prepered. Are repairs necded ubuut the fowkboo~ 
the run, the gate, roof, or door? See to thera forthw.t 
and give your birds a dust bath exposed to the mun, » 
sheltered from the rain ; study cleanliness, and dis 
forget that if you do not give clean water in a 
Tinsel dish daily, your birds cannot. thrive, and 3. 
shall miss many a bonnie milky egg you otbera:-- 
might have enjoyed. 


Tue Picson Lort.—Finish all autumn cleaning, 


stored in clean boxes, or, better still, if you can afl 
it, n partitioned 2iue This keeps them sefeagats: 
rats and mice, und free from dust ax well. 
Weed out, "There is nothing more inimical to t'- 
health of your feathered stock thau overcrowding. 
Continde to feed well, always making » point i 
fil:ing the hoppers in the evening. 


Tur AVIARY.—You may now put away your bre. 
ing cages, turning the birdies into ther winter a; 
ments, These should be fairly large, and very cle 
indeed, But before you put awgsy your breedine 
it must be disinfected and cleaned most thurouz: 
‘Lhere may be insects about it aud iu its seams 
you cannot sec, Dose it well with carbuiie 3 
lotion, then wash outsile and in with strong cart«! 
then mb down and put in the suus%iue to dr 
Next, hermetically seal it with paper, and stow it ax 
ina very clean room or attic. 

The moulting will be continuing, and so they 7: 
neat good care. Still fecd well, and give green fos. 
and now you may put a rusty nail in the drink. 
water, Cases thut don’t seem to get easily throu 
nioult must be kept extra warm, but uot too muci x. 


Tux Rancirry.—Clear out usele:s stock. . 
can't effect a sale by privute barguin, put a 
aiivertisement in some paper devoted to stock of t 
kind, Make new butelies for next year. I think to 
every boy should be a carpenter, niore or less, fur 
may’ be warvoned some day on'a lonesome isle ase 
become a Crusoe. 

Get a book, because I should like to have a cls: 
boys that went in for faucy rabbite. Tuc pa; 
expecially ff you suecced in taking prizes. 


Tite KFNNEL—Yon need not wash s0 often. bet ! 
you want your favourite to be healthy and Lapp er 
With comb and brush every morning. It you 
jacket of a white dog well With tour, and then 
tery well out you will find him whiter and cleaper. 
there must not be a morsel of flour left in his 
Pray do not run dogs too far bei a cycle, it i= 
It is crucller still to chuin or tic up a dos bere: - 
trap, if going fast.“ Be merciful that ye msy ob: 
mercy.” 


Tur GarpeNa.—I believe in liquid mavore 
put down between the drills of on-coming 
crops, but watering may a so be needed this month. 

It onions are ripe get them up and store then. 
snips are left in tue ground, for frost. sweeteus : 
Yeu may sow onions now for spring nse, and e 
your celery up. Do not let a weed go te weed, oF} 
Will b hari work in spring. 

‘The®window-boxes should etill be in boom, apd & 
one who has a flower-garden may easily keep it ~ 
until winter comes again, 

Fresh window-boxes might now be made. 
plans, study those you sce in the suburbs of toa 
‘Tiles are very ornamental, but aiter all there ia 7 
little to heat boxes made of ordinary wool, cor. 
with virgin cork. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NrxeTEENTH ANNUAL SExRrEs.) 


Chess. 


y reference to p. 142 of the current Votume. 
conditions of the present competition m« 
jearnt. Among the seventeen problems, sent bs 
compoxrs, are six correct ones as regards solati 
constructions. Those by J. W. P. are too engy, t! 
(Sox. 2/4 anid 6) by C. W. are {noorrect. and ale. 
by EW. 4.5.0, ROE. LD. Rand W. T.M. Wo 
correct. correct problems are by A. P. W. Le 
of The Lawn, Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloace= 
shire; C. Walker, of 188 Bristol Road, Birminc! 
and A. H. Human, of 62 Birdhurst Road, 
Croydon. who therefore in the order named rece 
prizes of 10s, 6d., 78. Gd., and Ss, The three-m. 
Lane {s undoubtedly the best of the problen.s | 
there are eight pretty moves with the knights, tet 


the mites being alike, but produced in different ways. 
We are pleased to publish suzh a promising stratazem 
by one who is only eighteen years of aye. Nos. 1 and 
3 by Walker are two-movers with thirteen and six 
mates, and No. 5 {s a three-mover with many varia- 
tions, The three-mover by Human is superior to his 
two-mover, for the P at Q It is useless, 


No, 1.—By A. F. W. Lasz. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


No, 2.—By ©. WALKER. 


4 
fella 


eas | WHITE. | B47 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


No, 5,—By A. H. Heaax, 


wy, 


[wittrk. | 9+3=19 pieces, 


‘White to play and mate io three (3) moves, 


No. 3, by C. Walker : White, K—Q7: Q—Qeq.; R— 
Ke 6: B—K Kt oq.; Kts—K Kt3.and6; PQ Kt3. 
lack, K—Q4; Bs—Q aq. and K R8; Kts—QR2 and 
Ke 2; Pe—Qkt4,Q BS, Q BO, Q7,K 2, K B3 and 
Kt 4. Mate in two, 

No. 4. by C. Walker: White, K—K 8; Q—KRsq.; 
“K_Kt4; Bs—QR2 and 3; Kts—K7 and K Kt 8: 
3—-Q Kt4, K2and KK Kt2. Black, K—K4; Kt—K 
Ps—Q3, Q4, K5, KB3 and K Kt. Mate in 


No. 6, by A. H, Human : White K—Q sq.: Q—K B7; 
XQ 63 B-QR4; Kt-QB2; Pe—QR2, W2.K Ke 
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QandKR2. Black, K—Q6; Rs—K Kt 5 and K R4; 
Pe—Q2 and 5. Mate in two moves. 


SotcTioxs, 


No. 1—1, Kt—Q3, K—Q2 (ora,8,¢). 2% Kt—B 3, 
and 3, Kt—B$,or K 5 mate. (a) K—Q4. 2, Kt—B3 
(ch,), and 3, Kt—Kt2 or BS or K 5 mate. (6) Kt— 
B3. 2 Kt—B5(ch.), K—Q4. 3, Kt—K 3 mate. (c) 
Kt—Q2. 2, Kt—B4 mate. Two of these eight pretty 
mates are mirror-mates, that is, there is no piece near 
the black K, but a still greater advantage is, that five 
mates are pure; the mirror-mates are not pure, for K 
B6 square is twice defended. The fifth mate (the 
mirror) is the same as the first mate, 

No. 2.1, Q—Ke 1, KxR (or a, 6, ed). 2,Q—K 7, 
and 3, Q mates at B7 or 6, (a) K—Q2._ 2, R-B7 
(ch.), and 3, Q mates at B4, 5 or 8. (6) K—-Q4. 2, 
QQ mate, (cy PxP. 2, R-BS, and 3, Q-Q6 
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mate. (d) ele. 2, Q—Q 6 (ch.), KxR. 8, Q—B 6 mate. 
The Ps at QR 3 are useless, 

No. 3.—1, Q—K 2, any. 2, Q mates on one of nine 
squares, R on two, Kton two, or P on one (which latter 
is a dual). 

No. 4.—1, Q—R 6, and mate follows with the Q at 
B4, K3, or B6, or the Rat K 4, or the B at Kt 2, or 
the'Kt at QB6. 

If No 3 allowed mates with the Qon QR2, Q Kt 5." 
and K R65, there would be the maximum number of 


Black, K—Q B4; 
Kt—QR aq.; Ps 
in two, 

No, 5—1l, B—K 2,any. 2, B—B 3, and 3, Kt—Kt 5 
mate. Compare it with White, K at K 8; Bat QB4: 
Kts at QKt2and K6; Pa at K B2 and 5,and K Kt4. 
Black, K at K 4; Psat QB 3 andK B 3. Mate in three 
moves. 


‘No, 6.—1, QxR, and mate follows with Q or R. 


900000000 - 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 
MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Tak accompanying is a recent photo of a well-known 


“ B.O.P.” writer, the veteran Keeper of the Regalia at 
the Tower of London, This gallant officer has main- 


Mutiny, being present at Lucknow From 1877 to 
1384 he was Commandant and Secretary of the Royal 
Military College. He also served in the Dominion, 
commanding the expedition which crushed the hol: 
breal revolt in the North-West Territory. His tenure 
of office as chief of the Canadian Militia lastel frou 


= 


Photo by Balt, Regent Street, W. 
tained the honour of the Crown not only in the great=* 1884 to 1890. Sir Frederick’s official residence as 


fortress by the Thames, but on many foreign ficlds. He 
served in New Zealand in 1846-7, in the Sonthal Rebel- 
lion of 1855, and immediately thereafter in the Indian 


Keeper of the Regalia is in St. Thomas's Tower, We 
hope soon to publish further contributions from Lis 
always interesting pen. 


f+ 


SOME SCHOOL PRAYERS. 


Prayer composed by Dean Farrar for use at Roxsall 
School: We beseech Thee, 0 God, to pour dawn Thy 
blessing upon this School. | Prosper our labours as Thott 
In Thy wisdom seext to be most convenient for us. 
Protect us, we bescech Thee, from all things hurtful, 
both to soul and body. Preserve us by Thy Holy 
Spirit from sin and selfishness ; and make us generous 
and brave, pure and true in all our studies, and in all 
our recreations; that our tasks being sanctified by 
Thy love, our days here may be attended by Thy bless- 
ing, and’ thut when our day's work is over, Thou 
mayest send us rest from our labours, under the siadow 


taught us to do all things in the name of the Lorn 
Jrsta, and to Thy glory, pour out Thy blessing, we 
pray Thee, upon our dafly work, that we may do it in 
faith and heartily, as to the LoD and not unto men. 
‘All our powers of mind aud body are Thine. and we 
would fain devote them to Toy service. Sanctify 
them, and the work in which they are engaged ; grant 
that we be not slothful, but fervent in epirit ; and so 
bless our efforts that they may bring forth i us the 
fruits of true wisdom. Teach us to seek after truth, 
and enable us to gain it; may we ever speak the truth 
in love, that while we know earthly things we may 
know Thee, and be known by Thee, through and in 
Thy Son, Jesus Cnet. Give us this day Thy Holy 


of Thy wings, for the sake of Jists Cumsr our — Spirit, that we may be Thine both in body and soul, in 
Lorp. all our work and in all our recreation ; through Jess 
Prayer composed by Dr. Arnold: © Lord, WV hast Cunist Thy Son, our Lonp. 
= A29AIOI 


panto. J e displace 
much larger in size are the Powerful and Terrible, 
which are the largest cruisers in the world. The 
crew of the Sfjestic numbers 757, that of the Power 
ful aud hor sister 894, which is the largest number 
of men carried on any warship now atloat. The 
mumber of guns a ship carries is no longer a guide 
to her strength, as there are so many varicties of 
guns on board. 


L._B.—The_ headquarters of the New South Wales 
‘Mounted Rifles are in Sydney, but you could doubt- 
less yet information by applying to the Agent-Genral 
for the Colony in Victoria Street. Cavalry do not 
nse a bugle, but a trumpet. We have had several 
articles on the calls. See back volumes. Messrs. 
Ciowes now publish a book on bugle wad truscpet 
calls. 


WonkING SAND Moves (Stuart Lamb).—We thank 
you for calling our attention to the wheel that would 
turn in @ reverse direction. This was noticed when 
the paper was at press, but too late to atop it being 
printed. Anyway, in this caso it is a very small 
matter, and anyone who has the talent to build up 
the model could easily rectify it by several different 
methods, one of which you suggest ; but we would 
rather have three sand reservoirs instead of two. 


Nontu Pote.—We can recommend Griffiths’ “ Guinea 
hand-camera,” or Lancaster's “Omnigraph,” bat 
there are so maany in the market that you bad better 
choose for yourself. 


J, W. Woon.—1, The “Instantograph” is mnde by 
J. Lancaster & Son. Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
2. “Frena” hand-camera by R. & J. Beck, Cornhill, 
London, E.c, 


—The price of the lamp is from 2s. 6d. to 
cost of battery about 1Us. to 12s.; cust of 
dynamo about 15s. to 20s. 


Postat AssisTaNt.—1. No : they are only to be had in 
our weekly igsnes, 2. We are afraid we cannot tell 
you the salaties of Reuter’s staff. You had better 
apply to head-quarters, 3. Yes, we think Hepworth’s 
Dovk is» good book for a beginner, but we should 
prefer quarter or half plate size to the 5 x 4 size. 
‘The developers you name are very good ones. 


TROUBLED SAM (Bath).—You can hardly do better 
than follow the articles that appear from time to 
time on the subject in our owncolumns. We cannot 
keep repeating. You should take in the paper 
regularly. 

H. H. (St. Leonards).—No, we do not furnish the 
aldresses of our staff and contributors. If you have 
anything to say, you must address them through us. 


Macrms (A. B. P.).—Indifferent talkers at the best. 
Need very kind and gentle treatment to make them 
tame and cheeky. Ought to say something when 
ten months old. 

Tortoisr (H.G. H.).—Turn it into the garden. You 
can do nothing more, It is evidently ill. 

Vanious (E.M ).—1, Young folks should have lots of 
sleep. ib. dumb-bells for fourteen years, or even 

‘Any ironmonger. 3. Don’t know the 


>» Years’ Reader).—We are delighted 

u have made the Diorama from the instruc 
in such a short space of 
zy and work willdo. As 
ic ly di 1 the building up and 
making of a Diorama, and did not attempt to teach 
the whole art of drawing and painting in distemper 
or water colour, only a certain space was devoted to 
colour; but we hope the following hints will help 
You out of your difficulty. Whatever material you 
may paint upon it must uot be too thick. Procure 
some whitng from the oil shop, then add enough 
water to this, stirring it well, until it is like cream, 


ly stretched, but not too taut, on to a reuzht, 
mvie wood frame, and fastened with tacks so tl 

you can get at both sides, each side may now be 
prepared with the above liquid. Put only one coat- 
ing on each Avoid going over the same 
place twice, All colours, if necessary to give them a 
lighter tone, must have the above white mixed with 
them. ‘The greater the quantity of white the lighter 
the colonr will, of course, become. Both sides of 
your material, now being dry, may be worked upon, 
and the colours should not come through in the case 
of a moon, very brilliantly lighted windows, etc. 
shoutd be left plain, or nearly so, the 


In some very transparent 
seencs only one side may need to be prepared, and if 
no after-eifect be desired certainly only prepare one 
side of your cloth, the side towards the audience, 


Mice (J. B.).—1. Plan very nice, but it mustn't be a 
cigar-box. The very smellof tobacc> may injure the 
pets. 2 Certainly not. 3. Yes. 


Hratty (P. B.).—Couldu't say without examining 
you, 

ConLEctiING Ixsrers (K. C.).—We presume you mean 
moths and butterflies, etc. Refer to our back 
volumes, and keep up with the carrent numbers. 


Batu, ete. (GC. $.)—1. Swimming will not hurt 
even if you do take the morning tub. 2. Be very 
cautious about that swelling; you mustn't strain 
yourself, It is probably muscular, however, and 
that is a comfort. 


BLEEDING AT THE Nosk (A. E. C.).—It is probably 
constitutional, and it often does good. But try to 
get hardy. Take. for a short time, ten drops of tinc- 
ture of iron, after breakfast and dinner, in water. 
Cold bath every day. 


Rev Nosg (New Subscriber).—There is often nothing 
for it but to grin and bear it; but yet your digestive 
organs in working order. Take exercise and the bath. 
Use hazeline twice a day to the nose itself. 


SHAKING HANDS OVER THE SRA (A.C.S., Australia).— 
Dr. Gordon Stables is much obliged for your kind and 
interesting letter, and is glad to find that he and the 
“B.O.P.” have such warm fricnds so far away. 


Two QuESTIONs (Inquirer).—1. Sea water is stimulating 
an strengthening. 2. Chest measurement increased 
by dumb-bells, rowing, and swimming, or all three. 


TWELVE QUESTIONS (Leo XII.).—Take plenty of 
exercise, good food, and the morning tub, and you'll 
get over all your troubles, Three questions are 
enough at a time. not twelve. 


EXrncwe (Will).—Keep perfect cleanliness of skir, 
and take all the fresh-air exercise yuu can get. 


Fox-Ternter (J. H. P.).—Use a borax lotion. 


RuvENTANT.—Keep up your heart, lad; live well ad 
purely, and you'll get over all your trouble. 


New Reaper (R. A. P.).—1, Leave the battery aloe. 
2. Yes, take the bath. 3. Our new volume begins .2 
November. 


To Many InQuirnens.—We regret very much that there 
‘are many querists on health whom we cannet rept 
to for the simple reason that medical cxaminatio: 
requirel, or they do not give their symptoxs 
thoroughly. 

RETS AND CycLE (H.R. T.).- Wash the fer- 
feet, and apply a little hazeline, but the buteb msst 
be perfectly clean and dry. 2. Yes, spurting i: 
generally injurious and often dangerous. 

Watkine (A. Y.).—It would not be too far if yor 
it daily, but if only now and then, it is much too lear 
a distance, 

Wire Mice (C. L. M. T. and H. T. B.).—Canary 
asa staple, all kinds of small grains, anda little br 
and milk sop. 

Caxany FEATIERURSS (Country Lassie)—You dot? 
say how yon feed. The plainer the better. Dea't 
omit green food, lettuce, groundsel, chick weed, ete 

Gouprisu (G.).—Read back numbers and com 
spondence, 


NL DESPERANDUM must not worry; all will come 
ight in time, Stick tu the cold tub 


Dean Dog (E. A. W.).—Coulin’t tell withoat exe: 


nation. You ‘were very wrong to chuin the ¢ 
fellow up. Possibly that caused the dearth tr = 
suffocation. 


Rixo Doves (N. J. B.).—Put different sorts int < 
cage. They don't, as a rule, partake of much. 


Ranpits (Blank).—Certainly are? green food will Ext 
Wire the cnage to keep mats at bey. 


pend Ko) 
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““Caught!"’ (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by HARRINGTON Bip.) 
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ARLY on Tuesday morning, Dr. 

Rushton’s mind was set at rest by a 
telegram which told him that the miss- 
ing boy would arrive by tho forenoon 
train. 

On that day the Quarterly examination 
was going on, so the boys happened to ve 
a littlc later in getting out to the qued- 
rangle. As they poured ont of the school 
waving their papers of questions, and 
comparing their answers, they were 
amazed to sce Bill walking about with 
his hands uncommonly deep in his 
pockets, and a particularly abstracted 
expression on his face. In a moment the 
interest in the examination papers—never 
very violont—disappeared, and the whole 
junior school mobbed the returned 
wanderer, 

“Hullo, Bill, where did you come 
from?” called out Littleton. 

“Eh—h—h; from  Riddlemere,” 
drawled Bill, after a sufficient appearance 
of careful reflection. 

“How did you get out of prison?” 
-piped Midgets. 

“ Where’s your 
sneered Doggy. 

Bill flushed angrily, but pretended not 
to hear, and remarked in an elaborately 
off-hand style : 

“ By the way, has Mary Ann got back 
her rope?” 

“What rope?” cried one. 

“What Mary Ann?”’ cried another. 

“The rope that I borrowed from the 
laundry to escape from prison with.” 

“Oh, you may be sure they would send 
it back to her after you were dismisse? 
with an admonition. What did the beak 
say, Bill?” 

Again Bill paid no heed to Doggy’s 
ageravating speech, and the other fellows 
were too eager to hear Bill's own tale to 
enjoy Doggy's chaff as much as they 
sometimes did. 

“ How did you get out?” asked Little- 
ton, with a curiosity so genuine as to be 
vory grateful to Bill’s wounded vanity. 

“ By the window, just as I promised I 
would.” This was said with an of-course 
air that plainly showed nothing more 
was coming unless the proper questions 
were put. 

“Tow did you get here, anyway ?”’ 

“ Black Maria,” suggested Doggy 
mischievously. 

“Never mind him, Bill. 
you escaped.” 
spoke. 

“T told you fellows how I meant to do 
it, but it wasn't quite that way.” 

The titter that followed this apparently 
simple confession owed all it was worth 
to Doggy. 

“Was it the ground floor or the first 
storey?” 

“It was neither. That's just what I 
was coming to when that jackass svarted 
braying.” 

“You don't mean to say, Bill, that it’s 
‘ruc you escaped from the police office ?”” 


ticket - of- leave ?"’ 


Tell us how 
It was Carlingford who 
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CHAPTER XIIL.—AN UGLY BUSINESS. 
demanded Littleton, with o fine mixture 
of incredulity and edmiration. 

“Oh, very well, if you don't like to 
believe that I got out of a third-storey 
window, and reached the ground in safety, 
and got clean off, J can’t help it. It's a 
free country, this is, and you can think 
what you please.” 

At this point the Ne 4 boys asserted 
their special claims on Bill, ‘and carried 
him off to their room, where he regaled 
them with such a glowing account of his 
exploits as filled them with envy, and 
entirely spoiled their appetites for the 
afternoon examination. 

The only consolations they had were 
the sarcastic remarks of Doggy, and the 
fact that Bill himself, covered with glory 
as he was, had to take the papers along 
with the rest. 

That afternoon Dr. Rushton was sitting 
before a huge pile of the worked examina- 
tion papers-—for you remember he had to 
examine all the papers in the school 
himeelf. 

In the meantime, he was paying no 
attention to the wearisome bundle that 
he should have been marking. Instead, 
he appeared to be deeply interested in the 
contents of an ordinary-looking business 
letter. From the troubled expression on 
his face, it was evident that he had not 
transferred his attention from tho ex- 
amination papers to the letter for the sake 
of pleasure. It was quite the other way. 
He would willingly have marked ao 
hundred examination papers rather than 
read this one letter—or rather two lettcrs, 
for the business letter contained another 
which seemed to give the Doctor even 
more anxiety than the principal one. 

After fidgeting about for a considerablo 
time, the Doctor evidently made up his 
mind to give up tho struggle, rang the 
bell, and told the maid who answered it: 

“Mary, run over to Mr. Gellert’s and 
give him my compliments, and say I 
should like very much if he could look in 
during the course of the evening.” 

Then he turned to his papers again, and 
made a pretence of marking some of them. 
But he had only gone over a dozen, when 
he felt quite sure that his standard had 
changed, and that it would be necessary 
to begin at the beginning again. He 
picked up the letter once more, and was 
busy studying it when Mr. Gellert was 
announced. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Gellert,” exclaimed 
the Doctor, in a tone of relief. “This is 
something in your line, I think. What do 
you make of that ?”” 

As ho spoke the Doctor handed the 
master the letter that had caused so much 
worry. It bore, printed at the top, the 
name of the well-known educational 
publishers, Streamans and Co. It was 
addressed to Dr. Rushton, and ran as 
follows: 


“ Rov. Sir,—An attempt has been made 
to obtain from usa copy of the key to our 


JACK MADE. 
REGIS COLLEGE 


‘Dykelouper’s Spherical Trigonometry. 
As yours is the only institution of learning 
in the neighbourhood of Stceet Edi 
from which the letter came, we think it 
right to enclose the letter for your in- 
formation, as we make a point of renderin: 
it impossible for pupils to obtain our kes 
without the knowledge of masters. 

“ We shall be glad to hear your decision 
by an early post, as tho letter may have 
emanated from a private student. :: 
which case we shall supply the key in du 
course. 


“We arc, yours faithfully, 
* STREAMANS AND Co.” 


“Well, what do you make of it?’ 
asked the Doctor impatiently, as St. 
Gellert looked up, after carefully readin: 
the letter twice over. 

“T think I have a pretty fair ides 
the culprit in this case.” answered Mr. 
Gellert, with a grim smile.“ This is t« 
enclosure, I presume ? "’ he added, pick 
up the second letter from the desk. 

“Why, that isn’t his writing.” ht 
exclaimed, after casting a rapid glance 
over the enclosed letter. 

“Not whose writing?" asked th: 
Doctor. almost driven frantic by tes 
unintelligible remark. 

“T thought it might be Connor's,” w« 
the slow reply. “ But this is not his hiand- 
writing, at any rate.” , 

Perhaps it would be as well to give bit 
the letter in question : 

32 Main-street, Street Edington : Mur’ 

“Messrs. Streamans & Co. DearS 
Please send me at above addre: 
return of post, a copy of your ke 
‘ Dykelouper’s Spherical Trigonometr: 
Enclosed are postal orders to the amv 
of 10s, 6d., and 44d. in stamps for carn 

“Yours faithfully, _ 
Joun Hors 


As soon as it was evident that 
writer was not to be discovered from ' 
mere handwriting, Dr. Rushton cheer!: 
suggested that after all John He 
might be some honest student, wor 
privately for the London degree. 

“Perhaps the thing's all right.” - 
concluded, with a wistful look for « 
firmation in his theory. a 

It was cold comfort that Mr. G:- 
gave: 

“You seem to be unaware that It 
kins is the most disreputable trades: 
in Street Edington. The very ment’ 
his name in connection with this ms 
is enough of itself to rouse sus} 
He has done more harm to the mor* 
the school than even injudicious pecs 
money.” 

Dr. Rushton winced. He knew * 
under this remark there lurked a 1: 
A head-master should not have to!" 
five years after his appointment. 
the most demoralising influence in 
school. He did not venture to ask * 
sort of shop Hopkins kept. He the: 
it wiser to change the subject. 


anne male you suspect Connor at 
all?” 

“Well, the fact is, he gave in several 
exercises in spherical trigonometry in 
January last, that were done on a peculiar 
system—a wrong system. Now, boys of 
his ago don’t invent systems, and they 
don’t fall back upon old-fashioned and 
misleading nomenclature —unless there is 
some very special reason for it. It hap- 
pened that a very plausible reason did 
suggest itself to me at the time. The 
first key to Dykelouper was evidently the 
work of some old-fashioned and incom- 
petent m:n, and was worked on the same 
system a3 Connor had suddenly adopted. 
As amattcr of fact, several of Connor's 
exercises bore evident traces of the 


But I would have thought that a 
reputable firm like Streamans would 
never publish such an unreliable key,” 
objected the Doctor. é 

“So bad was this key,” retorted Mr. 
Gellert, “that Streamans almost im- 
mediately suppressed it, and got a com- 
petent man, who knew something about 
modern developments, to revise, or rather 
to re-write it.” 

Modesty probably kept Mr. Gellert 
from confessing that he himself was the 
competent man referred to. This might 
have accounted for the knowledge ho 
showed of the crib, but somchow, any- 
thing connected with cribs is disreputable, 
even though only a thoroughly good man 
can write one. At all events, Mr. Gellert 
did not care to claim the authorship of 
the new crib. 

“At the present moment,” went on 
Gellert, “anyone who has a copy of the 
old edition can exchange it for a new one 
gvatis—so ashamed were they of it. My 
opinion was that Connor had got a copy 
of the first edition, and when I saw this 
letter from Streamans, I fancied that he 
was now trying to get a copy of the newer 
edition.” 

“ But the letter says nothing about the 
old edition.” 

«That is not to be wondered at. Prob- 
ably Connor never heard of tho offer 
Streamans made. But that isn't why I 
10Ww exonerate him. He has too much 
sense to uso Hopkins as a go-between. 
3esides, Iam now convinced that he is 
‘cally a capable mathematician. He 
ioes not require a crib. Since January, 

have taken the trouble to make myself 
vite sure on that point.” 

«* Whom do you suspect, then ?” 

«I cannot say that I suspect anyone 
r2 particular. Probably the best thing to 
e done is for me to go straight away to 
Lopkins, and see what I can make of him 
—not that I have much hope of getting 
1¢@ better of the sly old rascal.” 

It was still professedly daylight when 
‘eller reached Street Edington—light 
rough for John Hopkins not to light up 
is shop, and yet dark enough to make 

impossible to distinguish features and 
<pressions. John had not expected Mr. 
ellert, but John liked to be always ready 

x interviews of this kind. 

«© You wrote to Streamans and Com- 
uyayy for a copy of their key to Dyke- 
12 per’s Spherical Trigonometry ?”’ asked 
e master abruptly. 

«© Yes,” replied John, with a question 

hhis tone, “and wot of that?” 

«+ Who did you buy it for?” was the 
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inaster’s next question. But if he had 
hoped to surprise anything out of the 
shopkecper, he was disappointed. 

“Wot a strange question to put to me. 
W’y, who'd I buy it for but myself, 
hey?” 

“Come, come ; enough of this trifling,” 
went on Gellert sternly. “ Which of our 
boys got you to order that book? We 
are in communication with Streamans, 
and know all about it except the boy's 
name—and I have a pretty fair idea of 
that, too.” 

“ If you know so preciovs much, why do 
you come here botherin’ me, an’ keepin’ 
me from my work ?” 

“Look here, Hopkins, you'li consult 
your own interests best by telling me all 
you know of this affair. I may tell you I 
shall not stop till I have got to the bottom 
of it. The case will be put into the 
proper hands at once, unless you change 
your tone.” 

Had he nat felt himself perfectly safe, 
and had he not known that Jack’s coins 
would fetch at least 25/., Hopkins would 
at once have given up Jack’s secret. It 
was no honest or kindly motive that made 
him growl : 

“It's mighty rum if a man can't have 
a go at them mathematics without havin’ 
all the schoolmasters in the place down on 
his top.” 

Mr. Gellert had a keen enough sense of 
humour to be tickled by the picture of 
this dirty, ignorant old reprobate dipping 
into mathematics of any sort, but the smile 
that broke out on the mister's face im- 
mediately vanished as a boy appeared at 
the door, and quickly walked up to the 
counter. % 

It was Jack. Accustomed as his eyes 
were now to the darkness of the shop, the 
Master had no difficulty in recognising 
the new-comer, though the new-comer, 
fresh from the comparative light of the 
outer world, not only did not recognise 
Mr. Gellert, but did not even observe that 
there was anyone there. 

“Has it come yet?” cried the boy 
eagerly, then, in answer to some unseen 
signal, turned rapidly in the direction of 
Mr. Gellert. 

The cause of this rapid turn was the 
peculiar expression that suddenly came 
over the right half of John’s face, the 
half that happened to be, as Euclid would 
say, “remote from” Mr. Gellert. Tho 
expression included a wink, but Jack 
could never make out how he had known 
at once that there was danger. 

Mr. Gellert thought he was on the 
brink of adiscovery. But Old Charon was 
too old a hand to be taken aback by so 
little. 

“Yes, my lad, it has come this time. 
You've had long enough to wait for it, I'm 
sure. But I did my best. I'm not to 
blame, my lad.” 

All the while he was speaking he 
seemed to be searching for something in 
his desk, which he held open by letting 
the lid, which faced his customers, rest 
upon his head. Soon he emerged from 
the desk, and handed Jack an envelope. 

“There y’are, my lad, an’ I don’t think 
there's another in Pym Regis College. It's 
the rarest stamp I’ve ever passed through 
my hands.” 

“Going straight home, Rushton?” 
asked Gellert drily, paying no further 
heed to the old dealer. aa: 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Jack blankly, and 
they left the shop together. 

“Out of bounds, Rusliton. 
to say for yourself?” 

“No, sir; I—just wanted to know if it 
had come." 

“Ir being the postage-stamp in your 
letter ?’’ demanded Gellert, pitilessly. 

Jack made no reply. He felt utterly 
humiliated ; too humiliated to speak. To 
think of his falling to this! To be winked 
at by Old Charon! To be an ally of Old 
Charon! ‘To be indebted to Old Charon! 
It was too much. 

“Would you mind showing me your 
stamp, Rushton?’ Gellert seemed to 
have no feelings. 

Jack could think of nothing. He knew 
that the envelope was empty—a merc 
blind. Yet he calmly handed it over tu 
his master, not caring very much now 
what came of it. 

He was mistaken about the envelope. 
Old Charon never did things by halves. 
Shrewdly suspecting what would happen, 
he had enclosed a very fine Marquesas 
stamp. Mr. Gellert was more than 
astonished, and, coupling this unexpected 
find with Jack’s apparent calmness, con- 
cluded that perhaps after all he had been 
too hasty in his judgment. Nover before 
had he felt so much in doubt about u 
matter of school discipline. 

For a time the Master tried to talk of 
commonplace things, and the boy tried 
hard to answer him, but the effort on both | 
sides was too great, and they soon scttled 
down to a dull, silent walk in the deepen- 
ing twilight. 

‘They were nearly at the Collego gates, 
when Mr. Gellert turned round in his 
sudden way upon Jack, and demanded, 
point-blank : 

“What do you know about the crib to 
Dykelouper, Rushton ? ” ‘ 

For a step or two Jack made no reply. 
As a surprise, the question was a dead 
failure. The boy seemed to be deliberately 
making up his mind how much to admit, 
and when his decision was formed, the 
result was very startling for the Master. 
In cold, clear, and very emphatic toncs, 
Jack said: 

“I know more about Dykelouper’s crib 
than you think, Mr. Gellert. There are 
meaner things than using cribs.” 

The Master stopped dead short at this, 
amazed more by the tones thar by the 
words, though the words themselves were 
quite unusual enough, as spoken by a boy 
toa master. But by the time Mr. Gellert 
had recovered his presence of mind, Jack 
was out of hearing, or at any rate pre- 
tended to be. 

Very, very slowly the Master made his 
way to the Head-master’s house, there to 
confess his failure to get at the bottom of 
the affair. 

As the story progressed, Dr. Rushton’s 
astonishment increased, till the direction 
of the Master's suspicions became clear. 
‘Then he broke in : 

“This finishes everything. You don't 
mean to say you suspect Jack of wanting 
a crib for work that he won't be ready 
for for two years yet?” 

“Not for himself, of course,’ admitted 
Mr. Gellert, ‘“‘ but perhaps for some ono 
else. He certainly has something to do 
with that letter; at any rate, he knows 
more about it than he cares to own.” 

Then Mr. Gellert-xepeated the rem 
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able words used by Jack at parting, and 
described as well as he could the tone in 
which they were uttered. 

“ Of course the matter cannot rest here. 
My advice is that you should send over 
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for your boy just now, and have it out 
with him privately in your study here. I 
am convinced that there is some reason- 
able explanation, if only we could get at 
it. 
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It was arranged that way. ‘Jack na 
sent for, and Mr. Gellert returned to his 
own rooms, promising to look in later on, 
to hear the result of the investigation. 

(To be continurd.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
s A STRANGE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Caprain Cuartes Youne, 


Author of * Tales by a Red Jacket,” “ The Last of the Vikings,” ete, 


T= next day the travellers set out on their 

return journey, But ere they bade 
adieu to the village in whose vicinity 
Captain Hayward had passed so many years, 
they distributed to the headman and his 
simple subjects such gifts from the store 
they had brought with them for that 
purpose as they could spare, and, as they 
imagined, would. be acceptable to their late 
hosts. These overwhelmed them with 
thanks, and accompanied them for a mile or 
soon their way, when, with many expressions 
of goodwill on both sides, they parted from 
cach other—probably never to meet again in 
this life. 

As Captain Hayward was anxious not to 
delay in reaching Calcutta, the party pressed 
steadily along, not permitting anything to 
divert their progress ; and in due time the 
walls of Narain came into view in the dis- 
tance. 

Barker had sent the old shikarri on ahead 
to announce their arrival, a day previously ; 
and, to the surprise of the other members of 
the expedition, they were greeted by a gaily 
attired procession of soldiers and inhabi- 
tants, who issued forth from the city gates 
to meet them, headed by their old acquaint- 
ance, Futteh Jung. 

After he had welcomed them warmly and 
been introduced to Captain Hayward, whom 
he congratulated heartily, he informed the 
Englishmen that the Governor was most 
anxious to see them, and that he had placed 
their old quarters at their disposal. He 
declared that Gopaul’s relation of events had 
excited in Salar Jung the greatest wonder- 
ment and curiosity to hear the tale from 
their own lips; but, from what he said, it 
appeared to them that the shikarri had 
faithfully adhered to his promise, and had 
been reticent on the subject of the mineral 
wealth which existed in the recesses of the 
mountain. 

As they entered the city gates, it seemed to 
them as though the whole of Narain had put 
on holiday garments and turned out to 
receive them; and it was with some difti- 
culty that they managed to force their way 
through the shouting and joyous crowds. 
At last the citadel gate loomed up in front, 
and in a few minutes they were once more 
within the hospitable walls of the stronghold 
of Narain. 

Bidding Gopaul look to the animals and 
their loads, and see that the latter were 
transported to the apartments prepared for 
them, the three Englishmen, accompanied 
by Futteh Jung, proceeded at once to the 
presence of the Governor, whom they found 
seated in his council chamber as they had 
first seen him, surrounded by his ministers 
and higher officials. 

The ceremonious introduction of his father 
having taken place, Frank—for Captain 
Hayward could speak but a few words of the 
language--informed his Highness that he 
had a communication of moment to impart 
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to him, and the latter, consequently, dis- 
missed the greater portion of those present, 
retaining only his most confidential officers ; 
and Frank then proceeded to lay bare to him 
an exact account of the discoveries his father 
had made. 

Now natives, of all people in the world, 
have a great admiration and love for 
precious stones, and, as Frank's narration 
gradually unfolded itself, the faces of those 
present assumed an exceedingly gratified 
expression. And when Captain Hayward, 
stepping forward, presented a couple of 
“specimens ’—which he had selected on 
purpose—to Salar Jung, the latter, moved 
beyond his usual stateliness of demeanour 
by the size and beauty of the gift, fairly rose 
and embraced the donor. The rough jewels 
were handed round for general inspection. 
The Governor bade his secretary at once 
draw up a document securing his modest 
demands to the soldier, and then turned 
anew to the plans of the locality which 
Captain Hayward laid before him. 

At Frank and Hal’s request, he promised 
to offer the superintendence of the works to 
Futtch Jung, smiling good-naturedly when 
they alleged, as their reason for making the 
petition, that that officer had been kind and 
friendly to them, and they wished to return 
him something therefore—but he hinted 
that he thought that individual preferred 
being a soldier to any other occupation. 
On the question being put to him, however, 
he accepted the position eagerly, begging 
only that, in case of war, he might not be 
forgotten. The audience then terminated 
for the time, and the Englishmen withdrew 
to their own quarters; but later on the 
Governor visited them privately, and the 
whole plan for working the newly discovered 
mine was thoroughly gone into, and minutely 
discussed. 

After a stay of some days, Salar Jung un- 
willingly permitted his guests to depart on 
their homeward journey. He parted with 
great regret from the two young men, for 
whom he had conceived quite a paternal 
affection, and insisted on each accepting a 
valuable ring as a token of regard. He also 
declared that, should it ever be in his power, 
he would fulfil his intention of travelling to 
England, and promised not to forget to visit 
Oakdene. He added that he should bring 
Futteh Jung with him. With much regret he 
then bade them adieu, and retired, evidently 
much moved, to his private apartments. 

Futteh Jung rode out with them some miles, 
and, when the time came for parting with him 
likewise, his sorrow was much alleviated by 
the news of the Governor's proposed Euro- 
pean trip, and his promised share therein, 
being imparted to him. But, in spite of all 
their sanguine anticipations, there were heavy 
hearts on both sides when the last adieus 
were uttered, and the form of the frank, 
cheery, native soldier disappeared from view 
in the depths of the forest. 


The day after their arrival at Naras, 
Barker had sent a runner with a letter 10 94 
Aubyn at Darjeeling, wherein he briefs 
detailed their adventures, and gave hin 
General Macgregor’s address in Londo 
asking him to telegraph the good news # 
Captain Hayward's old friend. 

And thus it came about that the Gener 
sitting one evening quietly reading an eer 
ing paper at his club, received a yellow enti- 
lope, and, on perusing its contents, commitiel 
& gross offence against the solemn decacn 
of the place, and startled the pompous waiv! 
by dashing his paper into a corner of ik 
room and giving vent to a loud “ Hurrah 
And, really, there was some excuse for him. {s 
the words were: “ Found ! Right asa tric 
Coming home.” Schoolboy language. tat 
evidently straight from the heart. 

The last march out of Darjeeling tk 
travellers were met by St. Aubyn hims# 
who came galloping up on his pony in s biz! 
state of excitement, and was promptly izt- 
duced by Frank to his father as “the mut 
who gave us the first clue, and without shen 
we should probably not have found you.” 
course Gopaul pushed up to claim his shar « 
the hand-shaking, and Rover, and even * 
two leopards (somewhat to the je 
civilian’s astonishment), thrust their 
into his hand, and set his pony prancing 
kicking. 

The whole of the rest of the way 3 - 
perfect whirl of questions, answers. 3! 
ejaculations; and there were letters +! 
had come to St. Aubyn’s care, with s } 
telegram from the General to his old 
rade—-* Thank God! Come home soon. 
the time the little expedition reached ® 
Aubyn’s house, the European memte* 
thereof were completely knocked up ! 
their varied emotions, and glad to ei 
bed. 

When they were at Narain they bad «~ 
fully packed their skins and hunting troptes 
natural-history collections, and last, but © 
least, the “specimens ” of treasure, 1 
wooden cases, reserving one of the latter 
memento for St. Aubyn ; and these wert" 
overhauled before starting again on ' 
journey to Calcutta. While they stare! ' 
Darjecling, which was only for a fev 
they became the “lions” of the place: a 
as for Jack and Jill, they were so stare! * 
that they developed symptoms of uneasit™ 
and an inclination to resent such bbet~ 
and were obliged to be shut up in Caps 
Hayward’s room, where he coaxed then": 
good temper again. ( 

Barker, who took the managemet 
affairs into his own hands, to the satis 
and relief of Frank and his father. >" 
passages for the whole party in tbr‘ - 
available P. and O. steamer, and wr - 
the several friends of Captain Hay 
who had assisted them, mentioning the!" 
able date of their arrival, and the nat < 
the ship they were to sail for Engls*- 
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The consequence of which was that, when 
the travellers arrived in Calcutta, they were 
met at the station by a perfect crowd of 
usually dignified officials, but who, on this 
vecasion only, shook off the artificial veneer 
of high-and-mightiness which distinguished 
them, and pressed forward with cordial 
British fervour to shake their long-lost 
comrade by the hand. And then the greatest 
of all whirled off the new arrivals, bag and 
baggage, to his own house. 

Here, as before, they had to submit to 
much lionising, which embarrassed Cap- 
tain Hayward not a little, although it af- 
forded him gratifying signs of the esteem in 
which he had been held, and the sympathy 
which his story had evoked, while Frank 
and Barker entered into the fun of the 
thing almost like boys—as, indeed, they 
were. 

The days slipped by fast, and at last that 
of embarkation arrived. The party went on 
board, whither the luggage and animals had 
been sent twenty-four hours previously under 
the superintendence of Gopaul; and, after 
much hand-shaking and many good wishes, 
the inevitable farewells were uttered, and the 
b'gsteamer moved off down the river —home- 
ward bound! To tho last, the friends 
watched the lessening figure of the old 
shikarri as he stood in the stern of the little 
boat that took him ashore, and then, witha 
last wave of the hand towards Calcutta, they 
turned and went below to visit their pets, 
and put their cabin straight. 

The voyage was an easy one, and in due 
time our travellers arrived in old England, 


1) Faure went on in this highly unsatis- 
factory way till the last week: of the 
term, when one afternoon, just when every- 
body was least expecting it, the Doctor gave 
out that the boys were all to stay after roll- 
call,as he had something important to say 
to them. i 

He began by explaining to them all the 
details of the scholarship examination, 
stating that the marks had resulted in a 
victory for Brill. This was received with 
cheers and applause by the supporters of 
the latter. 

This success, he further pointed out, turned 
entirely upon the excellence of his Greck 
Unseen, which was, in fact, so extraordinarily 
good as to have aroused some suspicion in 
his mind. 

He ended by saying, ‘So strong was the 
impression in my mind that some mystery 
attached to this piece of work, that I have 
hesitated all this time to award him the 
scholarship ; and now, if anyone has anything 
to say that will in any way contribute to 
clearing this matter up, I shall be glad if he 
will come forward.” 

The Doctor said this, in the hope that 
Brill would himself take this opportunity of 
confessing hiv deceit; but, to everyone's 
astonishment, Partridge stood up, and in a 
clear voice announced that he could explain 
everything. 

“T have no wish to sneak, sir, but this is 
& matter concerning the honour of the 
school. Brill obtained a copy of the Greek 
paper beforehand, which was stolen for him 
by young Fanning from your study.” 

“Dear me!’’ said the Doctor, in genyine 
surprise. “ And may I ask how you ascer- 
«ined this?” 
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and started at once, after the usual Custom- 
house formalities had been complied with, 
for Oakdene. Here they were met by a crowd 
of tenants, who escorted them, cheerin‘s 
wildly, to the family mansion ; and as their 
carriage whirled up to the front door, there 
stood the old General, bare-headed, to wel- 
come his old comrade and _brother-oflicer 
home to his house. As the two old soldiers 
fairly embraced cach other, a tremendous 
cheer arose from the crowd which had 
gathered before the house, and, respecting 
his father’s natural emotion, Frank drew 
him gently into the hall and closed the door, 
leaving Barker to address the tenants, a duty 
which he fulfilled with his customary tact 
and bonhomie, winding up by inviting all 
present to a gigantic supper the next day. 
Thereupon, with loud acclamations, the crowd 
withdrew, permitting the orator to retire and 
rejoin his comrades. 


Captain Hayward's story was more than 
a nine days’ wonder, and the various news- 
papers got hold of and dilated upon it until 
he found himself quite a noted character, a 
position which he did not at all care about. 
He assumed his duties as Jandlord, and ful- 
filled them with mutual satisfaction to him- 
self and his tenants for many years. During 
the latter part of his life General Macgregor 
took up his quarters at Oakdene, and the two 
old cronies would sit and chat for hours over 
bygone days. 

The two leopards, Jack and Jill, outlived 
their master, and their descendants still exist 
at Oakdene, in a spacious place that was 
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A SHABBY TRICK. 


By C. E. JounsTone, Ba. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T worked it out, sir,” he answered, with 
simple pride. 

“TI see,” said the Doctor quietly; “and 
how do you get over the fact that the papers 
were in a sealed packet, locked in a drawer, 
the key of which was in my pocket the whole 
time ?”” 

Poor Partridge looked so disconcerted at 
this question chat everyone’ roared with 
laughter at him, and he sat down, blushing 
furiously, and inclined to echo the well- 
known remark of the parrot who said, “ I’m 
sorry I spoke!” 

“My dear Partridge,” said the Doctor, 
when the laughter had subsided, ‘another 
time, you will find it a good plan to have 
rather less theory and rather more facts to 
go upon, when you bring a serious eccusation 
against two of your schoolfellows. On this 
occasion, so far as Fanning is concerned, he 
is absolutely innocent.” Great applause 
greeted this announcement. 

“With regard to Brill, on the other hand, 
investigations have been made by o person 
of rather more judgment and experience than 
Partridge—namely, Mr. Beresford—and he 
will now explain to you the somewhat painful 
result of his discoveries.” 

Having said this, the Doctor sat down, 
and Mr. Beresford rose to address the 
school. 

“ What I have to tell you,” he began, “ is 
very serious, inasmuch as it proves con- 
clusively that one of the boys at the very 
top of the school has made a deliberate 
attempt to secure so valuable a prize as the 
University scholarship by means of a fraud, 
planned and schemed for beforehand in cold 
blood.” 

At this the whole school turned their eyes 


specially built for them, for they did not 
hibit the docility which characterised the:r 
parents. 

Frank Hayward assisted his father ia th: 
management of his estate, and evento 
married, and went into Parliament, mach 
Captain Hayward’s delight. 

Hal Barker remained awhile in Englan!: 
but, a roving fit seizing him, he went bai 
to India, and one fine morning appeared at 
Narain, to the astonishment and satisfactio:. 
of the Governor, Salar Jung. There 
took up his abode for a year and mez. 
passing his time in shooting or visiting th: 
mines in the mountain, which latter wer 
now in full swing and yielding abundantls. 
Gopaul heardof his arrival through St. Aul 
and, in response to an invitation from 
Jung, the two latter received a hearty we. 
come from the courteous Governor, whi 
extended to them all the civilities it was in 
his power to show. 

The long anticipated visit to Europe vic 
duly paid, and Salar Jung and Futteh Jun: 
crossed the “ black water ’’ in company with 
Hal Barker to England, where they spent 3 
very enjoyable six months, living in a consta. 
state of awe and admiration at the suc 
sive marvels to which they were introd 
by. the Haywards and their other Eng 
friend. 

They are both still well and in the land :! 
the living, and Frank Hayward is seriou’; 
thinking of taking his wife and eldest ts 
out to Nepaul, in reply to a pressing invits 
tion from his two native friends. 

{THE END.] 


on Brill, who went very white, but siners’= 
faced their scrutiny pluckily enough. 

“On the other hand,” continued 
Beresford, “(the fraud itself was of 
ingenious, and even amusing, a charac 
that I am only afraid that when you I:: 
of it, you will be inclined to laugh, and + 
perhaps ‘lose sight of its very serious ari 
painful side.” 

This roused the general curiosity to 
highest pitch, as they realised that at last. a! 
their long suspense, the * schol *’ mysters. <=! 
they had begun to call it, was now to ~ 
finally cleared up. Most of the boys cvs 
gratulated themselves on their insight . 
having fastened the guilt on Brill, wl: 
his supporters looked red and uncomieris! +. 

Probably no speaker ever had 8 
breathless and attentive audience thant 
which listened to the remainder of Mr. Ber-~ 
ford’s narrative. 

“The whole question, as you are proby’ 
aware, turned on whether or not Brill ¢* 4 
have procured a copy of the Greek pai: 
beforehand. 

“As it arrived in a sealed envelope from = 
printer’s, and was at once locked in adra«-" 
from which it was only taken five mit 
before the time of the actual examination. 
the seal was broken for the first time, it «~ 
clear enough to the Doctor and myself ths: 
could not have been seen, after coming 
from the printer.” 

Here the speaker paused for 2 moment. i: - 
some of the 'cuter boys began to see, or th::' 
they saw, what was coming. 

“ My first step was, therefore, to pay av: | 
to the printer in Swainton, with a vies - 
finding out the exact circumstances um | 
which this particular paper had been prizt- | 


«“ T then ascertained, from the man who had 
actually executed the job, that one of the 
young gentlemen from the College had come 
in, just as he was finishing ‘ pulling’ them, 
and had offered him ‘five bob’ for a copy 
of it.” 

This statement produced what the news- 
paper reporters call a “sensation,” which 
increased as Mr. Beresford went on. 

“The man had been carefully warned of 

the great importance of keeping dark the con- 
tents of the papers, and so he very properly 
refused to allow the ‘young gentleman’ 
even to glance at one, though he finally 
‘offered as much as thirty shillings to look 
at one just for a minute. The printer as- 
sured me that he ended by packing up the 
papers and sealing them, there and then, 
much to the young gentleman’s disgust, and 
he carried them off to an upstairs room for 
safety. When he returned, the boy, it seems, 
abused him for being ‘such a fool,’ and 
departed in wrath.” 

At this the boys looked rather blank, for 
apparently the villain had been foiled in his 
attempt to gain unlawful information. 

“On my way back from Swainton,” con- 
tinued Mr. Beresford, “I formed a theory of 
the course which had been followed by this 
would-be swindler, when bafiled in his pur- 
suit, In order, however, to prove the 
correctness of my theory, it was necessary to 
find a certain piece of evidence, which I had 
good reason to believe would have been most 
carefully concealed. After searching daily 
for more than ao fortnight, my patience was 
rewarded, and the proof of Brill’s guilt is 
contained in this bag.’ So saying, he drew 
out from under the chair on which he had 
been sitting a small, black bag, which he held 
up for everyone to see. 

Opening it, he took out, to everyone's 
astonishment, a pair of very dirty white 
flannel trousers, at the sight of which a 
perfect roar of laughter went up; but Brill 
buried his face in his hands, and groaned in 
a state of utter collapse. 

“This pair of trousers,” said Mr. Beresford, 
“iz naturally dirty, for I dug them up only 
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yesterday, out of a hole in the ground at the 
back of the cricket-pavilion. 

“I will now explain my theory, and the 
way in which it is confirmed by these 
trousers. 

“It seems that the day on which Brill 
made his visit to the Swainton printer’s was 
a wet half-holiday, and he was dressed in 
flannels, with a long mackintosh to keep 
him dry! 

“Now, it occurred to me that during the 
few moments that the printer left the room 
he might have sat down on the inked type, 
and carried off an impression of the paper on 
what I believe you are accustomed to call 
your ‘ bags.’”” 

Here the laughter was renewed, for the 
iden of anyone quietly sitting down, with a 
dictionary, to “ construe’ the sarface of his 
flannel trousers, proved irresistibly comic to 
the schoolboy mind ; but the speaker quickly 
resumed his story. 

“Tnext ascertained from the matron that 
a pair of Brill’s flannels had disappeared ; and 
it then became evident that, not daring to 
send them to the wash, he must have hidden 
them somewhere, where he reckoned that 
there was no chance of their being found. 
My search was nt length successful, and when 
the earth was shaken off them, there was the 
Greek Unseen, somewhat blurred, but still 
quite capable of being deciphered with a little 
trouble.” 

When Mr. Beresford had finished his story, 
the Doctor rose once more, and called up 
Brill, who seemed utterly overwhelmed with 
the burden oi his disgrace, but who neverthe- 
less succeeded in dragging himself up to the 
dais where the masters were assembled. 

“ As for you, Brill,” said the Doctor, in his 
clear, ringing voice, “I can only feel the 
heartiest contempt for your disgracefully 
mean and underhand conduct. It was my 
full intention to take this opportunity of 
expelling you now, publicly, in the presence 
of all your schoolfellows. Thanks, however, 
to the strong pleading of Graham, the very 
boy whom you did your best to injure, I 
have decided to deal more leniently with you. 
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was busily engaged in reviewing some 
books for the * Slasher” the other day, 
when there was a hurried knock at the door, 
and before I had time to shout ‘Come in!” 
it was burst open, and Archie stood revealed 
in the opening, his hair dishevelled, his 
necktie flying about like a man-of-war’s 
pennant, and a look of expectancy in his 
bright brown eyes. 

** Hullo!” I cried, “I thought you were at 
school—where all good little boys ought tu 
be!” 

“« Saturday's a whole holiday at St. Paul's ; 
do you mean to say you don't know that?” 
exclaimed Archie, advancing into the room 
with a bright smile upon his face. “ Besides, 
this is our day for the Worcester; you've 
forgotten all about it, I suppose ?”” 

I gazed at him in silent horror. 

«« But the sub-editor is waiting for copy,” 
I stammered out at length, “ and——” 

«« You don’t mean to say you do copies at 
your age!” broke in Archie, with the easy 
flippancy of a schoolboy. “It really isn’t 
necessary, for you write a very fair hand, 
although your spelling is about as bad as it 
can be, honour bright!” 


«Thank you,” I said stiffly. “ Now you 


VISIT TO HMS. 


By Artuur Lee Kniauxt, 
Author of “The Rajah of Monkey Island," ete. etc. 


may clear out, and leave me to my work. I 
think, if I remember right, you’ve got an 
engagement to go to the Oval with a chum 
to see the match between Surrey and 
Sussex. 

“Nothing of the sort!’ retorted my 
candid young friend, as he sank into the only 
armchair in the room. “I’m going down to 
Greenhithe to see the Worcester, and, what’s 
more, I'm going to take you with me, and 
have just bought this new straw hat at 
Whiteley’s for the occasion.” 

“I suppose you think that blue ribbon 
looks nautical,” I said sarcastically. ‘I 
wonder you didn’t buy a pea-jacket with 
brass buttons at the same time, @ crimson 
mutter, and a pair of sea-boots!”” 

“TI got a new ‘bike’ instead,” answered 
Archie promptly; ‘guess what I gave for 
it.” ‘ 
“I'm in no humour for doing mental 
arithmetic,” I said peevisbly. ‘If you’ve 
thrown over that good-natured ‘pal’ of 
yours who was so bent on going to the Oval, 
you can go to Madame Tussaud’s with my 
landlady’s little girls, who are very anxious 
to—— I say! stop that, you young rascal! 
What are you up to?” 
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When I explained to Graham this morning 
how things stood, his first thought, I may 
tell you, seemed to be, not so much satisfac. 
tion at finding that the scholarship would 
fall to him after all, but anxiety to save yoa 
from punishment and disgrace. After con- 
sulting with the other masters, I have come 
to the conclusion that I am bound to give 
great weight to his intervention, where that 
of anyone else whatever would have failed 
to influence me; and so you may thank him 
for the knowledge that you will leave the 
school in the ordinary way at the end of the 
term, without suffering the ignominy of 
expulsion.” At this the whole school rose 
to its feet with a single impulse, and gave 
“Three cheers for Graham,” with a vehe- 
mence that threatened to endanger tho 
roof. 

“He further entreated,” continued the 
Doctor, “ that the whole affair might be 
kept a secret, but that was, of course, impos- 
sible. 

“ At the same time, it remains for all of you 
to decide whether the knowledge of his dis- 
grace shall be allowed to spread beyond the 
limits of the school; and in view of what 
Brill is probably suffering at this very 
moment for his misconduct, I will ask you 
all to consider the advisability of keeping the 
secret to yourselves, and avoiding the subject 
altogether when you get home.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that this hint of 
the Doctor's was taken, and, in spite of the 
large number of boys in whose hands it was 
placed, it never leaked out. Poor Partridge 
was compelled to make a public apology to 
Fanning, and had the further mortification 
of finding his nickname sarcastically trans- 
ferred into “ Sherlock.” e 

Felix Graham is now at Oxford, where he 
is distinguishing himself both in the schools 
and in the world of athletics; while Brill, 
who has gone into business, his probably 
learned, once for all, the lesson that he will 
never help himself forward, even in this world, 
by the aid of a shabby trick, however in- 
genious and carefully contrived it may Le. 

[THE END.) 


“ WORCESTER.” 


Archie had eprung from his chair—a 
dangerous light in his eyes—and with an 
audacity of which only a schoolboy could be 
capable, had snatched up the book 1 was 
reviewing and stuffed it under the fender. 

I fancy I grew pale to the lips. 

“Do you know that that book belongs to 
the editor of the ‘Slasher ’?” I asked in an 
awful voice. 

“Isay! Does it though! Is the editora 
waxy sort of chap that would give you the 
sack? Why that jolly red cover will be all 
scored with black marks.” 

I sprang to my feet, but Archie was before 
me—schoolboys are as phenomenally active 
as the monkeys they so closely resemble !— 
and when I reached the fireplace he was 
deliberately seated in the fender, his arms 
clasped around his knees, and a “ Come on if 
you dare!” look in his brown eyes. 

“T’d throw you out of the window if there 
wasn’t a savage collie dog in the garden,” I 
exclaimed angrily. 

“Try it,” said my tormentor laconically, 
and began kicking his hecls about as if 
meditating an attack on my shins. 

“Do keep quiet, Archie,” I implor 
“there’s a new crimson firescreen, the pride 
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of the landlady’s heart, just behind you, 
and if you should fall backwards, your head 
would go right through it.” 


‘Ten minutes later --strange to relate -- 
Archie and I were on the top of an omnibu: 
making the best of our way to Charing Cross, 
from whence start the trains for Greenhithe, 
off which Kentish village is moored H.M.S. 
Wor , the well-known training-ship for 
boys who intend to become officers of the 
mercantile marine. 

I was securely lashed to the chariot wheds 
of my young friend for the rest of the day. 
The editor of the “Slasher”? might frown, 
and the sub-editor might despairingly yroan, 
but it would not. affect Archie one jot or 
tittle. The only frowns and groans he 
dreaded were those oi his form-master. 

“T feel rather like a schoolboy out for a 
holiday myself!” I exclaimed, for I was 
secretly delighted to be out in the warm 
exhilarating sunshine, and to have the 
chance of a pleasant day in the country. 
And I had promised to take my young friend 
over the Worcester on this particular Satur- 
day. [had better admit this at once, for if 
Archie's eyes should chance to light upon 
these columns. -I know that he is a sub- 
scriber to the * B.O.P.”-—-he might feel that 
he had been treated with injustice, and pay 
me a second visit to demand satisfaction. 

“Do you really feel like that?” said 
Archie, his eyes dancing with fun. “Then 
count the tuck-shops on the left-hand side 
between this and Charing Cross, and I'll 
count those on the right. Whoever gets the 
lowest score shall stand a packet of butter- 
zcotch. No cheating, mind!” 

« This is too frivolous,” I said reprovingly. 
“Tt will be more improving to the mind to 
study the architecture of our noble streets 
and public buildings. Let me draw your 
attention, for instance, to that Grecian portico 
that ——"" 

“Oh, I say, look at all those designs 
they're fixing up for the Jubilee illumina- 

i ” interrupted my irrepressible young 
3 ‘how jolly they'll look when they’re 


on 


“If you want me to keep my hair on, 
don’t mention that word in my hearing,” I 
exclaimed, moodily pulling my grey felt hat 
down over my brows. 

But Archie only laughed with what I con- 
sidered unseemly levity, and then began 
telling me a long story about some young 
xrey plovers which he was trying to rear at 
his father’s place in the country; in the 
midst of which recital we reached Charing 
Cross. Ten minutes later we were steaminy 
out of the station, Archie curled up in a 
corner of the carriage half buried in a pile 
of literature. As he remained quict and 
good for five minutes straight on end, I 
rewarded him with a stick of special Ceylon 
chocolate, which I carry about with me for 
the purpose of encouraging exemplary con- 
duct! So seldom do these opportunities 
occur that I generally have to eat the choco- 
late myself to save it from falling into a 
state of general decay! Comment is need- 
Joss, 

it was early in the afternoon when we 
reached Greenhithe. 

On the platform were two or three Wor- 
+ cadets in their shore-going uniform, 
hh consists of blue cloth pea-jacket and 
trousers, and a naval cap with badge, under- 
neath the latter being the name Worcester in 
tiny gold letters. 

“Can you tell me if Captain Wilson- 
Barker is on board?’ I said, accosting one 
of these youngsters. 

“No, he’s at the cricket-field, sir. 
{s a match going on this afternoon.” 

© Thank you. Come on, Archie, we'll 

‘ke straight for the Worcester. Cricket 


There 


ue 
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matches you see often enough, but a training 
ship is a novelty not often thrown in your 
way.” 

it was not my first visit to the Worcester, 
and so I made straight for the landing-stage, 
from whence I knew that it was possible to 
signal to the ship for a boat. 

At length a tine reach of old Father 
Thames lay revealed before us alive with 
shipping, and there full in view lay, securely 
moored, that grand old two-decker line-of- 
battle ship the Worcester, her masts and 
rigging clearly outli against a cloudless 
sky of blue. A north-easterly breeze was 
blowing ly. 

We had r 


y. 
ched the landing-staye, at the 
head of which stands the little signal staff. 
Here a knot of Worcester lads was yathered, 
and one of them obligingly hoisted the cone 
for us. The cadets certainly look as if their 
training life agrees with them, for their 
faces wear a bright, happy, and healthy look, 
which speaks volumes. 


Vhich are the main-chains, and the fore- 
top, and the bowsprit, and the lubber’s hole, 
and the spanker boom? You’re a naval 
nran, and ought to know.” 

« Dry up!” I said. ‘ Do you think Icame 
down here on purpose to give you a lecture 
on seamanship ? ”? 

“Very well, then, Pll race you down this 
sloping stage; it'll fill up the time till the 
boat comes, and you said you felt like a 
schoolbuy out for a holiday! It’s jolly 
slippery at the lower end, but that’s where the 
fun comes in. We must run as fast as we 
can down the slope, and then bring-up sud- 
denly at the edge of the water! Are you 
ready?” 

How could I have been so foolish as to 
make that unlucky remark about feeling like 
a schoolboy? Stout, middle-aged gentlemen 
ought tu know better ! 

However, just at the critical moment I was 
saved from a month in hospital by one of 
the Worcester lads shouting : “ Here comes 
the vig!” and Archie’s attention was imme- 
diately absorbed in watching the boat dash 
alongside the stage, cleverly steered by her 
cadet coxswain. 

“Do you want to go off to the ship, sir?” 
queried this young fellow, lifting his cap— 
the Worcester lads have charming manners. 

“Thanks. yes, ldo. Jumpin, Archie, and 
mind you trim the dish, and don't talk to the 
man at the wheel.” 

“ Shove off forward!” and in a moment 
we were buzzing through the water at a 
rapid pace —the four stalwart oarsmen being 
also cadets. The working dress of these 
young fellows consists of a blue frock or 
jersey with the name of the ship across it in 
large red letters, and blue cloth trousers 
secured around the waist by a belt from 
which a seaman’s knife is suspended —a very 
workmenlike rig indecd. As they do almost 
all the work of the ship—including the 
scrubbing of decks, cleaning wood and brass 
work, hoisting up and manning boats, and 
sail drill aloft —they soon learn to become 
practical young sailors. 

We glided alongside the port after-accoin- 
modation-ladder, and quickly gained the 
quarter-deck, on the starboard side of which 
stands a breech-loading 4-inch gun, at which 
the cadets are occasionally drilled. The Wor- 
cester boasts of a very large poop, underneath 
which are the captain-superintendent’s 
quarters. 

The chief officer was on the quarter-deck, 
and received us most courteously. 

“Tam expecting the captain on board 
yery shortly,” he observed in answer to my 
inquiries, ‘and meanwhile it will give me 
much pleasure to show you over the 
ship.” 


And so we started on our voyage of explo. 
ration. 

“What's that light yard so low down on 
the mainmast?” inquired Archie, who had 
picked up a few nautical terms from me, and 
was evidently bent upon airing them. 

“That's the monkey yard,” I answered 
promptly, inwardly chuckling at getting such 
an opportunity ; “and if you were a new boy 
just joining, you'd have to drill upon it!" 

Archie looked such daggers at me— 
although I was only speaking the simple 
truth—that I really felt thankful that the 
chief ofticer was walking between us! He did 
not really recovér from this rather crushing 
hit till his eyes lit upon an Amazon parrot 
and a marmoset monkey belonging to the 
captain. 

The upper deck of the Worcester, which is 
very spacious, forms a sort of playground for 
the cadets, where they play cricket, tennis. 
and “sling the monkey,” and even practise 
roller-skating at times. The electric light 
is in use all over the ship, and at night the 
electric anchor light hangs from the fore- 
stay, whilst on the mainstay is a fine cluster 
which illuminates the whole of the upper 
deck. 

We descended the companion, and found 
ourselves on the airy main deck, which is 
ninety feet in length. 

“This is our ‘school deck,’” said the 
chief officer, pointing to the desks and benches 
which were ranged on both sides. We hold 
our sckool classes here under the superin- 
tendence of the headmaster, and also oar 
seamanship sections. It is part of my duty 
to supervise instructors and cadets when 
practical seamanship is being taught. You 
see our decks looking very spick and spar. 
for it’s our day for scrubbing them.” 

The fore part of the main deck is portioned 
off as a messroom, and our guide introduced 
us to it, and showed us that the tables were 
all laid out in readiness for the cadets’ tea 
—and very clean and tidy it all looked. 

Adjoining the mess-room is the petty’ 
officers’ private sitting-room, and here thes 
can come at any time, when off duty, to plsy 
games or otherwise occupy themselves. 1 
must here explain that the petty officers are 
chosen from amongst the cadets themselve-. 
their position being somewhat similar tw 
those of monitors at a public school. Good- 
conduct badges are awarded to cadets whose 
conduct and application during three succes 
sive terms on board are satisfactory. The 
petty officers are chosen from the holders o! 
these badges. 

The usual time for training on board the 
Worcester is two years, and as the reader vill 
doubtless be anxious to know what the system 
of education is, I shall here make a quotatice 
from the prospectus issued by the authorities 
of the ship: 

“ The cadets are exercised in all the dutie: 
of a first-class ship ; they are taught practice. 
seamanship, such as knotting, splicing, re!- 
ing, furling, heaving the lead, management ¢! 
boats, swimming, etc., together with natigs- 
tion and nautical astronomy. Their trainirs. 
ina word, is thorough, and always with the end 
in view that, after practical experience at sea. 
they may become efficient masters of thei: 
profession. The cadets are exercised in gus 
and company drill. Besides the ususl 
branches of a sound English education. 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanic. 
steam, naval architecture, marine su: 
veying, freehand drawing, chart drawing, 
and French are taught. 

“The annual terms of admission in uv 
upper school for cadets from 13 to 15° 
years of age are fifty guineas, and 10 
the lower school for cadets from 11 to 15 
years of age forty-five guineas, payabie ix 
advance, with a charge to each of te 
guineas per annum for uniform, medics 
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attendance on board, washing, and use of 
general school-books and stationery. 

“The year is divided into three terms, 
viz.: Lent, Easter, and Michaelmas, com- 
mencing February, May, and September. 

“No candidate will be considered eligible 
who has not received a fair elementary edu- 
cation. A previous knowledge of algebra and 
geometry is desirable, as it will enable cadets 
to pass more rapidly into the nautical 
divisions. 

“The ship is fitted to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty-five cadets. 

“All applications for admission must be 
made on the printed form annexed, and ac- 
companied by certificate of birth, testimonial 
of character from last school, and certificate 
from a medical man certifying the perfect 
health of applicant, and that his general 
health is good. 

“It may be added that every part of this 
large, handsome, and roomy ship has been 
planned and arranged with due care for the 
health, comfort, and convenience of all on 
board, The ship is heated by hot water 
apparatus, the ventilation is excellent, and 
there is an abundant supply of water laid on 
from the Kent Waterworks.” 

Quitting the forepart of the main deck, we 
walked aft. 

“ Morning and evening prayers and Divine 
service on Sundays are held on this roomy 
part of the deck near the mainmast,” ob- 
served the ahief officer; ‘ then this cabin on 
the starboard side is mine; whilst on the 
port side are the cabins of the headmaster, 
chaplain, and masters, and the special class- 
room for cadets preparing for the Royal 
Navy.” 

Archie pricked up his ears at this—he has 
rather a hankering after the Navy—and gave 
me a nudge. 

“T thought the Worcester cadets were all 
for the merchant service,”’ he whispered. 

“ No, not all,” I answered, pulling a printed 
paper out of my pocket. “ Read that, my young 
* Sucking Nelson.’ ” 

For the benefit of the reader, we will sup- 
pose that Archie is reading aloud : 

“Her Majesty has been pleased, with a 
view to encourage boys of the Worcester 
to qualify themselves for the special cadet- 
ship in the Navy granted annually by the 
Admiralty, to declare her intention of offering 
a prize to the boy who competes for this 
eadetship in H.M. Service. ‘I'he prize con- 
sists of a binocular glass with a suitable 
inscription, and a sum of 35/. towards the 
expenses of the outtit of the boy who obtains 
the prize. The young gentleman nominated 
counts the two years passed on board the 
Worcester as if served in the Britannia, and 
may gain one year more by extra good ex. 
aminations and good conduct, thus shorten- 
ing the midshipman’s service afloat. Her 
Majesty has also been pleased to grant for 
competition a gold medal, to be annually 
awarded to the boy who shows the qualities 
likely to make the finest sailor ; these consist 
of cheerful submission to superiors, self- 
respect and independence of character, kind- 
ness and protection to the weak, readiness to 
forgive offence, and above all fearless devotion 
to duty and unflinching truthfulness. The 
medal will be open to boys who have been one 
year on board the ship, and have received 
not less than half the total marks at the 
previous quarterly examination. The com- 
mander, after conferring with the head- 
master, shall select not less than three or 
more than five of the boys whom he considers 
to possess the qualities for which the prize is 
given. He shall submit these names to the 
boys who have been assembled for the purpose 
in the school, and each boy who has been on 
board six months previously to the time of 
distribution shall then and there vote for one 

ie boys sz selected. The boy who obtains 
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the h:ghest number of votes shall receive the 
medal. 

“ The Lords of the Admiralty grant extra 
cadetships, to be competed for in July and 
December of each year between the cadets 
of the Worcester and Conway ”—a similar 
training-ship in the Mersey—- and awarded 
to those who pass the best examination, 
irrespective of the ship to which they belong. 
These competitive examinations will take 
place on board H.M.S. Britannia at Dart- 
mouth. One cadet from each ship will be 
allowed to present himself for competition 
for each cadetship offered. The conditions 
are that the boys nominated shall have 
passed two years on board the Worcester or 
Conway, be of good character, be in the first 
class in school work and first section in sea- 
manship, and be under 16} and over 15 
years of age on July 15 or January 15 follow- 
ing the competitive examination, shall be 
able to swim, and that their parents shall 
guarantee provision of outtit and private 
allowance as required for naval cadets.” 

“Tsay, wouldn’t it be ripping to get that 
gold medal ?” said Archie, as he returned me 
the paper ; “ something worth working for.” 

“The Worcester boys are well off for 
prizes,” I answered. ‘ The Trinity House and 
the P. & O. Company each give a valuable 
prize every year, and there are heaps of 
others—many of them valuable nautical 
instruments.” 

“ We'll go down this after-ladder,” said the 
chief officer, “and we shall then be on the 
lower or sleeping deck, where the cadets’ 
chests are kept and their hammocks 
slung.” 

“The boys lash up and stow their own 
hammocks in the morning, don’t they?” I 
inquired. mi 

“ Yes, they stow them away in those racks 
amidships till turning-in time comes round, 
when they have to hang them up in their 
proper places. The petty officers have the 
privilege of sitting up later than the rest of 
the cadets, and their hammocks are slung 
amidships.” 

The boys’ chests are all ranged in ship- 
shape style along both sides of the deck, and 
the chief officer lifted several of the lids, and 
bade us observe the dainty way in which the 
interiors of the latter were embellished-- 
usually with some art muslin, so arranged as 
to contain photographs and other home 
treasures. 

“The cabins and messroom of the in- 
structors are also on this deck,” observed the 
chief officer, ‘and the lavatory and sick-bay.”” 

“T hope you’ve no one in the latter?” 

“It’s empty at present. Our lads are a 
wonderfully healthy lot.” 

“They look so, certainly,” I replied, “and 
the life must certainly agree with them. I 
suppose they are exercised at fire-quarters 
occasionally, are they not?” 

“Yes, and at boat-stations too, and very 
smart they are at it, can assure you. Idon’t 
think I showed you the large 7-inch Downton 
pump on the main deck, which is available 
in case of fire. On this deck we have a 
4-inch Downton pump for distributing fresh 
water in the ship.” 

We peeped into the lavatory and sick-bay. 
The former is furnished with 113 basins and 
a plentiful supply of water, and the latter 
looked airy and comfortable with its neat 
little cots ready for use. 

“ We'll go down this hatchway just abaft 
the mainmast,” said our guide, “and you 
will then see our library and some models.” 

Having warned Archie not totumble down 
the ladder and dash out his small modicum 
of brains—for as we descended the light 
grew more uncertain—I followed the chief 
officer down, and we quickly found ourselves 
in the spacious library, where are many 
shelves of books, and convenient tables at 


which to play chees, draughiz, and oie 
games. Here, too, amongst others, is a 
splendid model of the hull of a modern liner, 
in sections. 

“In the fore part of the hold,’’ said the 
chief officer, “is the electric-lighting plant, 
which consists of a compound vertical en- 
gine, Essex vertical boiler, Crompton dy- 
namo, and a set of accumulators. One 
great advantage in having the electric ligl.t 
is that the cadets can pick up some practices 
knowledge of the steam-engine and elec- 
tricity.” Retracing our steps to the lower 
deck, we descended by a hatchway on the 
starboard side to the gymnasium, which is 
fitted with all the latest appliances in thi: 
branch of athletics. A gymnastic instractcr 
is attached to the ship, and a very competen: 
teacher he is. Concerts and lectures are a! 
held in the gymnasium, and it is really ver: 
well adapted for such a purpose. 

“The cadets cut their names pretty larze 
and deep here,” observed Archie, pointi 
with some wonderment to some adjoining 
bulkheads. 

The chief officer smiled. 

“ We give them leave to do it here whe: 
they can’t damage anything,” he said 
acts as a sort of safety-valve for them, ani 
when they've exhausted their hee! 
energies over these bulkheads, we'll 
*em down and put fresh ones up.” 

Having paid a hurried visit to the orp 
deck, where are the carpenter's shop. tle 
store and paint rooms, and a_bath-room 
containing eleven full-sized baths, we r:- 
turned to the upper deck, and having ascer 
tained that Captain Wilson-Barker—wit! 
whom I was already acquainted—had r 
turned on board, I sent in my card by th 
steward, Archie meanwhile entering into a 
sort of pigeon-English paiaver with the 
chief’s Amazon parrot, which was airing 
itself on the quarter-deck. 

We were at once cordially received and 
ushered into the spacious and handsor 
drawing-room of the captain-superintendent. 
which occupies the whole width of the alter- 
part of the ship—her beam is considerabie— 
and has a delightful stern gallery frm 
whence most interesting views of the riser 
and the Essex and Kentish shores can |: 
obtained. 

On the back of an armchair sat a m= 
exquisite little marmoset monkey, wt 
which, needless to say, Archie at once fe!) ir 
love. 

“That’s the tamest little creature I evi? 
knew,” said its owner. ‘I only bought ix 
Liverpool a few days ago, and it has m3 
itself most perfectly at home ”—and so say 
ing, the captain seated himself in the cha‘. 
whereupon the marmoset, in a most confid.:: 
manner, sprang on to his head, and sat ther: 
blinking and winking. 

“Twas sorry to hear that the Cor: 
had beaten your boat's crew on the M 
the other day,” I observed; “but no d: 
you will have your revenge next year xt. 
the match takes place on the Thames.” 

“ We'll hope so,” said the captain—hir- 
self a former Worcester cadet—with a smi:. 
“The Conways had a very big heavy cr 
this year—three fellows over six feet high 

As we were discussing tea, the mate 
deck—a senior cadet, one of whom is ais: 
on duty with a telescope during the day « 
a kind of officer of the watch—entered «- 
make a report, and the captain immedia« 
rose to leave the cabin. 

“ The beaten crew are just coming ai.:. 
side,” he observed to us. “If you go 
in the stern gallery you'll get a glimp:: 
them.” 

We took advantage of this hint, an2r:> 
just in time to see one of the bar; 
alongside. The defeated crew loo 
strong, well set-up lot of lads, bai 
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ominous silence with which they were 
received by their shipmates must have been 
a little depressing, for of course they had 
done their best for the honour of their ship. 

This boat race is an annual affair, taking 
place alternately on the Mersey and Thames, 
the prize being a silver cup, which, like the 
Ashburton shield, is constantly changing 
hands. 

After tea the captain took us up a little 
winding staircase to his study on the poop. 
Here Archie found himself in a sort of 
Liliputian enchanted palace, for he was sur- 
rounded by stuffed animals, such as iguanas 
and baby crocodiles, cases of stuffed birds, 
beetles, stick insects, and other strange 
and wonderful creatures; to say nothing 
of drawers full of eggs, gorgeous butterflies, 
and other specimens dear to the naturalist. 

Meanwhile I was examining books full of 
most interesting photographs taken by 
Captain Wilson-Barker himself, for that 
ofticer—who occasionally lectures before the 
Camera Club—is not only a first-rate sea- 
man, but a man of considerable scientific 
attainments; and therefore admirably suited 
for his responsible post. I cannot conclude 
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this article better than by giving the tables 
of daily summer and winter routine on board 
the 


Worcester. 
SUMMER. 


. Cadets turn out, wash, and dress. 
30, Chocolate and biscuits. 
. Seamanship and drills. 
. Clear up decks. 
. Divisions for inspection. 
Prayers. Brenkfust. 
Stow hammocks. 
Behcol. 
‘Ten minutes interval. 
Dismiss school. Ten minutes interval. 


. Seamanship and drills, 
. Dismiss, 
Dinner. 
School. 
Dismiss school. 
Tea. 

. Culets land for recreation (if weatler permits), 
Library aud gymnnsiuu open, 

. Cadets return on board. 

. Hammocks hung. 

. Prayers, Three minntes' sitence for private 
prayer, Cadets turn in, 


Clear up decks, 


WINTER. 


Cadets turn out, wash, and dress. 
Divisions for inspection. 
Prayers, Breakfast. 


CTO 


. Stow hammocks. 
School. 

. ‘Ten minutes jute 
. Dismiss schovl. 


Sweep deciss. 


al. 
Ten minutes interval. 


d. Searnanship and drills 


Dinner. 

School. 

). Dismiss school. 

Tea, 

Library and gymnasium open. 
pitysical drill, 

. Library and gymnasium closed. 
Chocolate and biscuits. 

Hammocks hung 


Clear up decks. 


Gymnastic or 


. Prayers. Three minute- silence for private 
prayer, s turn in. 
Senpays, 
Ast. 
7.0, Cadets turn ont, wash, and dress. Stow ham. 
mocks, 
80. Prayers, Breakfast. 
8.30. Clear up decks. 
10.16. Divisions in full uniform for inspection by cap- 


tain-snperintendent. 
. Divine service, eonducted by the chaplain. 


Dinner, 
Library opened until 5 Pt. 
Tea, 


Divine service, conducted by the chaplain. 
Chocolate and biscuits. 

. Hammocks hung. ‘Three minntes’ silence for 
private prayer. Cadets turu in. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRY BATTERY. 


Sr a number of queries come in on this 
subject! In almost every selection sent 
me by the ‘“B.O.P.” Editor, this question 
crops up! It seems, therefore, the best thing 
to do to write a short article on this subject, 
giving fuller particulars than can possibly be 
given in the Correspondence column, which 
does not admit of sutticient expansion to con- 
tain all the details, and in which repetition is 
to be avoided as far as can be donc. 

The dry battery is not to he considered as 

a panacea for all the evils which the amateur 

electrician has to contend with. It will not 

solve the vexed question of an electric light 

that will work for hours, without recharging, 

merely shutting off, or turning on, the 

current, as required. It will not work 

electro-motors with one cell, unless very 

small. It will not last for years, and work 

for hours every night; in fact, it will not 

realise the aspirations of those who expect, 
with an exceedingly small amount of 
materials, to get a power that will do tho 
most wonderful things without the expense 
that attends other batteries. On the other 
hhand, the dry battery certainly has grent 
advantages of its own. It can be carried 
about without fear of spilling it; it is more 
constant than the Lechlanché battery, to 
which it is most nearly allied; it recovers 
itself rather more quickly from a state of 
exhaustion than that battery does; and 

Jast, but not least, it is cheap to make, so it 

ca.-2 be manufactured again when used up, 

1.121 it is also easy to manufacture by anyone 

mot possessed of apparatus for doing very 

Inard forms of electrical work. 

‘These recommendations make its adoption 
very desirable in some cases, especially 
where a battery with liquids to spill about 
would be objectionable. The materials are 
pretty easily obtained from any electrical 
iealer. 

The first thing we want is a plate of carbon. 
(tre cheapest); form in which this can be 
»btained is ¢ie size 6 inches by 1} inch. 
Chis only cots fourpence, whereas the size 
,elow it (5/in. by 2 in.) is sixpence. You 
<7i ll want as many carbon plates as you are to 
32. ve cells gt the battery, one for each. Each 
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plate should have a hole drilled in the 
middle of its breadth, close to the top. 

We now want some binding-screws to go 
through these holes. These are of the form 
shown in fig.1. Thig is known as the “ tele- 


Fic. 1.—BINDING-SCREW : TRLEGRAPIL PATTERN. 
8, screw ; 1, lower nut; U, upper But, or willed head. 


ereph ” pattern, and they will cost 2d., 6d., 
or 9d., according to size. The two top nuts 
are to be taken off, and between them and 
the head of the screw is to be inserted a 
little washer of brass, or zinc, or tin, about 
4 in. in diameter. Then the screw is passed 
through the hole at the top of the carbon, 
and the lower nut again screwed on, so that 
the washer is on one -side of the plate and 
the lower nut on the other. The upper nut 
then screws on to the top, to fasten on the 
wire, when we come to that point. When 
this is done to all the carbons we are to use, 
they are ready for use in the battery. 

We shall want some covered wire for con- 
necting purposes. This can be number 18 
or 16 B.W.G., and cotton-covered, parattined, 
wire will do well for this. But the most 
important thing has yet to be done, viz. the 
construction of the outer vessel to hold the 
whole cell. 

The simplest way to do this is to procure 
a cylinder of zinc measuring about 3 inches 
in diameter, and 6 inches high. The thick- 
ness cf the zinc may be any ordinary 
thickness—say about + inch. Now, at the 
bottom of this has to be fastened (by means 
of solder) a circle of the same material, so as 
to form a kind of pot. This pot is filled 
with the following mixture: Plaster of paris, 
25 parts; ammonium chloride, 10 parts; 
water, 55 parts. In making this mixture you 
must get the materials well incorporated 
together, and, as the plaster of paris has a 
trick of setting hard rather abruptly, I think 
the best way to manage it is to mix the water 
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and chloride of ammonium first, by which 
means a solution is secured, and then to mix 
this with the plaster of paris. When you 
have thus made the mixture you must lay 
a coating of it on the bottom and sides of the 
zinc cell, this coating being about } inch 
thick. The coating goes up to about one 
inch of the top edge, but this inch is left un- 
covered. We now wait till this mixture has 
set a little, and when still moist enough to 
be capable of taking dents when the finger 
is pressed on it, the carbon plate is put in 
the centre. and round it is rammed tightly 
the following mixture: Powdered graphite, 
75 parts; manganese oxide, 10 parts; 
chloride of zinc, 5 parts; chloride of ammo- 
nium, 10 parts; glycerine, 2 parts. This is 
made into a stiff paste with just sufficient 
water, and filled in inside the plaster of paris. 
It must not extend beyond the upper edge of 
the plaster layer. The edges of the plaster, 
and the surface of the inner mixture, must be 


Fig, 2—METAROD OF ATTACHING BINDING-SCREW TO 

Tor or Cannon PLA’ 

¢, carbon ; W, washer ; 8, head of screw : I, lower nut; 
M, upper nut or milled head. 


level, and the top of the pot is then filled 
with melted pitch. The top of the carbon 
will, of course, project up in the centre, and 
it must not be so low that the binding-screw 
will have any chance of touching the edge of 
the zinc pot. If it is so, the fault must be 
remedied by using a carbon about 64 inches 
high. You now have to make the zine 
terminal, which is done by taking a copper 
wire (cotton-covered will do), and soldering 
it to the outside of the zinc pot. Another 
similar wire attached to the binding-screw on 
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the carbon plate gives you the terminal at the 
other end of the battery. After soldering 
the wire to the outside of the jar, it is well to 
cover the whole pot with brown paper, pasted 
on over it, to prevent accidental connection 
with other conductors, cells, ete., which 
would cause a short circuit, as in this 
battery, of course, the whole outer surface is 
the terminal, so to speak, instead of only the 
wire usually fixed to the binding-screw of the 
negative element. 

The cell is then made. The only unfortu- 
nate feature which they possess is that they 


3. 3.—SkeTION OF BATTERY COMPLETE. 

y which is soldered one of the terminal 
pitch at top of M, mixture of carbon 
iB, binding-xerew ; ¢, 


rT, terminal wires. 


occasionally get dried up too much for active 
work. When this happens, they can some- 
times be revivitied by making little holes in 
the outer zinc pot, standing for some hours 
in strong solution of ammonium chloride, 
and sealing up the holes again when the 
inner contents have become moist. But, as 


,so the shortest way is to go and 
make another cell. Lhe above treatment 


A New Gamer FoR Two or More Prayers. 


ine advantages claimed for it are that it 
can be played in and out of doors, in 
any season of the year; for all the players 
are constantly moving, without the ex- 
cessive reise associated with lawn tennis 
and such games. 


.3) 


It requires, tvo, skill in 


= 


= 
u 


bowling, batting, and catching, and a per- 
fectly level lawn is not a necessity. 

The game is played (see sitegraan) with 
the ordinary lawn-tennis balls and rac- 
quets and a _receiving-board a, 9 ft. long and 
“ft. wide, which is raised ut right angles to 
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also answers sometimes, when the cell has 
been used rather too hardly, and is tempo- 
rarily * run down,” so that it will not work 
properly. I believe, also, that a solution of 
permanganate of potash inserted in the 
inner mixture would have the same effect in 
waking up the battery when its energies have 
become dormant. I throw out this hint for 
someone to try. The treatment is supposed 
to answer in the case of a Lechlanché 
battery, which the dry battery very closely 
resembles, both in construction and chemical 
action. 

From the description you will readily see 
that the cell is, in fact, simply a Lechlanché 
with a moist substance substituted for the 
fluid. On the moist substances depend 
mostly the action of the battery. Now, with 
respect to the inner mixture, this is hardly 
likely to present any very serious difficulty, 
but the plaster of paris will interpose too 
great a resistance between the inner carbon 
and the outer pot, unless it is moist, so that 
you must get it sufficiently so, when making 
the cell, to remain so for some time. This 
is, undoubtedly, the great fault of the battery, 
and if you do not want it for use at once, you 
will do well to use the fluid Lechlanché instead. 
But for any purpose where the fluids would 
offer a serious impediment to the use of the 
battery, this dry cell is of very great service, 
and will work well fora period not exceeding 
two years, but one year is as much as one 
ean be sure of, and not that unless the 
mixture is very moist to begin with, 

I have nsed six cells t> light a small 
electric lamp. Each cell will give about 
two volts of current, so that six cells will 
light an eight-volt lamp of about five candle- 
power, allowing some volts extra for the 
resistance in the wires between the battery and 
the lamp. The constancy of the battery is 
greater than that of the Lechlanché; in fact, 
one experimenter is supposed to have made 
a dry cell ring an electric bell for over a hun- 
dred hours without stopping. This was, 
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BAGBALL. 


(With Ilustrations by the INVENTOR.) 


the ground by supports, the lowest edge 
to be 6 ft. 6 in. above the yround. 


RULES. 
1. The base-line cc, above which the re- 
ceiving-board is erected, is to be one-third the 


Plan of Crotnd, J-inch to foot. 


length of the centre-line Er. Thé Service- 
line F F is one-fifth the length of line EF, away 
from the base line c c, and parallel to it. 
The border-lines 11H are marked from 
the ends cc of base to the extreme end of 
ccntre-line ato. 


however, not done in my house; had it been, 
it would not have gone on so long, for after 
about a day or two of the row I shoud 
certainly have kicked the bell, and the battery 
too, out of the window! Unfortunately, the 
cells will not do any better for the electric 
light on that account, as the resistance of 
the lamps is so much greater than that of 
the bell, that the current is bound to fail 
much sooner in the latter case than in the 
former. However, the number of cells above 
described will light a five-candle-power eight- 
volt lamp for about twenty minutes at inter- 
vals, for some few days. If used for longer, 
it will not last so long; if used for a shorter 
time, and at longer intervals, it may lat 
longer. The length of the wire between the 
lamp and the battery also affects the result: 
the wire should be thick and short, so as to 
offer very little resistance to the passage of 
the current. I mention all this becanse I 
am continually receiving queries from 
“B.O.P.” readers who imagine that wonders 
ean be done in the way of electric lightinc 
with a dry battery. I want them now wo 
understand exactly what the cells will do, 
and what they will not do. Thus they will 
be saved disappointment in their efforts to 
illu minate their homes. 

In conclusion, I may add that if you find i: 
an insuperable difficulty to make the zine 
pot—not being skilled in the art of using 
solder, or for other reasons—-it is quite pos- 
sible to make the battery with a two-pounl 
glass am-jar, putting a cylinder of zine 
inside, just as high as the top of the pot, and 
just as large in diameter as will go comtort- 
ably into it, and then putting the plaster of 
paris inside this. You can have a large cork 
at the bottom, if you like, to keep the plaster 
from oozing out between the bottom of the 
zine and the bottom of the jar. When this 
layer of plaster has set, proceed as belur. 
The connecting wire is, of course, soldered-- 
or secured by twisting, if you cannot do that 
—to the cylinder of zinc. 


INVENTED BY ALFRED PEARSE. 


Two lines are marked across the centre 
line and parallel to service-line, one 5 ft. 
and the other 9 ft. from G;_ the space betwect 
the lines is called the rebound 8. Taking 
a as acentre, describe acircle 4 ft. in dia 
meter to form the striking-circle. 


N.B.-.45 ft. is a good lenith for cent 
line rx, but it may be shorter ™ sea he 
2. The ballsare to betwelve wan ay 
white, lawn tennis ones, ond th. 
by those who first play six balls > 
heles into the nct at back of reca= 


Lose 


Tennis or lawn-tennis racquets are used to 
strike the ball. 

3. The server or bowler stands where the 
service-line crosses the centre-line and de- 
livers, underhand, twelve balls into the 
rebound 8 (unless the striker is “out” 
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endeavouring to bat it into one of the holes 
on the receiving-board. 

5. The striker is “ out” if he misses three 
properly bowled balls in succession, or 
if the ball should be caught by an opponent 
as it rebounds from the receiving-board, 
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should stand 2 ft. at least away from and 
outside the border-lines nun to catch 
the ball if it rebounds from the receiving- 
board, one of each side becoming alternately 
server and then striker —i.c. ifa and B are play- 
ing c and , a takes racquet, c serves; when 


AS RE a I Sn 


before the twelve are bowled). Balls that do 
not pitch into the rebound are “ no balls,” and 
three bowled thus in succession count 1 to the 
striker. 

4. The striker stands with one foot within 
or on the line forming the striking-circle, 
and hits the ball as it rises from the rebound, 


Bagball. 


or if caught by the server, and also when 
twelvo properly bowled balls have been de- 
livered. The server takes the place of the 
striker in turn. 

6. When more than two are playing, all may 
play against one another, or “ sides ” may bo 
chosen, and those not serving or striking 


ais “ out,” c takes racquet and B serves; when 
c is “out,” B becomes striker and p serves; 
and so on. 

7. If preferred, the holes can be numbered 
and net at back of receiving-board divided, 
and the game be won by the first player 
making 50 points or more. 


a footsteps came rapidly on—then, tomy 
~ horror, they stopped at the stile, 

“© Oh, here you are, then!” 

,2 started, thinking that the words must 

“ “ve been addressed to me. But no, Ronald 


A PAIR OF COWARDS. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ My Vice-Presidency,” “ The Fall of Draggett,” etc. 


PART I. 


could not have found me out so quickly. 
What did he mean? 

“Yes, here I be, mister,’ answered 
he ragamufiin sullenly. “What about it, 


There was a brief silence, and I trembled 
in my concealment. Ronald had intended, I 
thought, to ask the vagabond if he had seen 
me pass, and IJ naturally expected a burst of 
wrath from my aristocratic cousin at receiving 
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such an impudent reply. But I felt that I 
could trust my new friend. 

That burst of wrath never oxme. You can 
imagine my amaz-ment when, after that 
brief silence, Ronald began, slowly and awk- 
wardly : 

“Tsay, I'm glad I’ve found you. I’ve come 
straight back to bey your pardon, you know.” 

Could that be my cousin’s voice? I gave 
myself a pinch to make sure. Then I heard 
the astonished ragamuttin utter a long and 
wondering “ Hey?” I could almost have 
echoed it. s 

«I'm very sorry that I spoke to you as I 
did, and I ask you to forgive me.” the other 
went on, clearly and distinctly, but in a tone 
that sugvestel an effort most heroic. “It 
was very cowardly of me.” 

There was enother brief silence ; then tho 
person addressed changed his “ Hey’ to a 
large “Oh !’" 

“I hops you'll forget it,’ Ronald con- 
tinued, still firmly and decidedly. “I have 
said that I am sorry, and here’s my hand to 
prove it. Will that do?" 

Uh, wonder of wonders! I could hardly 
contain myself, so great was my delight. 
But what must have been the ragamullin’s 
state of mind ? 

He was evidently strugg:ing with the situa- 
tion, for it was quite a time before he spoke, 
and even then his tone was doubtful and 
hesitating ; 
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“Look here, be this a game, or not? Did 
you an’ t’other young gent agree it betwixt 
you?” 

“ Agree it?’ cried Ronald, in pure surprise. 
“Agreo to insult you? Ihope you won't 
think that. It was just mischief, nothing 
more. Why, Charlie is the best fellow in the 
world. He—~” 

It was time for me to show myself, 
though I should have liked to hear the 
end of that sentence. I saw my folly now. 
Ronald had been afraid of me, and> I 
afraid of him. We had leaned on each 
other, and both had fallen; both had re- 
pented together, but had feared to show it. 
Then each had tried to slip the other for the 
purpose of apologising—but it was all right 
now! 

So my cousin never finished that remark. 
He stopped short, stepping back in astonish- 
ment as I appeared at the stile, shamefaced 
but laughing, while the owner of Spots 
looked from one to another, with a puzzled 
stare. 

* You ?” cried Ronald, flushing red to the 
tips of his cars. 

“And you!” I echoed, with en increased 
emphasis. But my next words put the whole 
case in a nutshell. 

“ Ronald, old fellow,” I said quietly, as I 
vaulted the stile once more, “ what a pair 
of cowards we are !” 


About fifteen minutes later we parted from 
our new chum, though not before we hyi 
heard some of his story. 

He was a farm boy, on his way to a new 
“place,” some six miles distant, where he 
would have to work from dawn to dark every 
day for three pounds a year! When w 
heard that, it did not lessen our shame, and 
a gift of all our spare silver could not atone 
in our minds for the cruel words we bad 
used. 

We watched him pass slowly out of sigts, 
with that rough-looking dog which was his 
only friend in the world. For he was an 
orphan, who had been sent out from a work- 
house school at about twelve years of age. But, 
as he vanished, something else vanished with 
him, and Ronald and I knew each cther 
better. For my part, Ihave known himeve 
since as one of the finest fellows you cou! 
wish to meet. 

“ What duffers we were, Charlie,” he said, 
as we started off together. “It would heve 
been so much better if each of us had stood 
up fairly for the right thing, without troub- 
ling about the other’s opinion.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “And it would have 
caved that poor fellow a lot of pain. It's the 
only right way, after all. The other resi 
leads one into all sorts of littleness.” 


we thought the more. 
(tHE ENv.] 


DOINGS 


FTER co long and cheerle:s a apring, we certainly 
a deserve a long summer and a late autumn, and one 
cannot but hope that fine and warm weather will con- 
tinue well into Uctober. But, however this may be, 
the latter part of the summer ix almost ulways a busy 
time for the entomologist, who gencrally finds that his 
hands are quite as full as they were in June, or even 
in July, 


OvTHOOR Wonk. -Butterflies are still to be had, at 
any rate until the middle of September, and three, at 
st, of the great prizes are on the wing. ‘These are 
the pretty little Queen of Spain Fritillary (Argynnis 
Lutona), the Long-tailed Blie (Lena brrticn)—both 
vf which should be lookel out for by fellows who are 
holiday-making on our southern and south-eastern 

pasts— unl the Camberwell Beauty (Vanesca Antiopa), 
wh lis no preference as to localities, and may turn 
up almost anywhere, ‘Then the two Cionded Yellows 
(Colias Edusa and C. Hyalr) are to ve found in fields of 
‘lover and lucerne: Tortoixe-she ls, Peacocks, Scarlet 
Admirals, aud Painted Ladies divide their attentions 
stween thistle-blossoms and decaying fruit ; and one or 
cwo belated Skippers may possibly be seen on railway 
banks, and in grassy places in woods, 

Moths, too, are still plentifal, The handsome Con- 
volvulus Hawk (Sphing conraloutt) is fond of hovering 
over petunia-blossoma at dusk ; a quick, sudden stroke 
of the uct is needed to catch it.” In stubble felds keep 
an eye open for the beautiful Crimson-speckled Foot- 
nian (Deiepeia pulchella), which isn't quite as ru 
us it used tobe. When Iwas a boy, only three speci- 
mens had been taken, one of which was netted, under 
my very nose, by a smail girl of teu! ‘Lhe Thorus 
inake their appearance to the number of five : look out 
for them at gas-lampsand on palings, One of them—the 
Large Thorn (Ennamos alniaria)—usel to be accounted 
the rarest of the rare ; but some years back u wretched 


coilector turned down a whole lot of foreign larva: 
sonimwhe 


look for it,” The queer little Belle (sterrha sucraria) is 
another of the good things which are occasionally to be 
kicked up in stubble fields, From larch and Scotch fir 
you may shake the Pine Carpet (Taera jirmata), which 
is also fond of resting on the trunks of thetrees. Then 
the two Autumn Green Carpets ( Cidaria paittacata and 
C.. mintay visit ivy-bloom after dark; the Streak 
(Chesias spartiata), which is rather local, flies among 
broom: and a straggling Oak Hook-tip (Plafypterys 
umula) may perhaps be picked wp on a street-lamp. 

I remember once meeting a Cockney entomologist, 
looking rather elated, and vue following little couversa- 
tion ensited : 

“ What have you got 7" 
“arnula, 
“What's "Amulet" 
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“Ook-tip.” 
“oh! 


SuGARING.—Do as much of this as you possibly can 
until the ivy-bloom comes out ; after that the moths 
will prefer the natural bait to the artificial Don't use 
too much rum, or the moths will be quickly intoxicated, 
and fall to the ground ; don't apply the mixture to the 
trees until after sunset ; and remember that the more 
often trees are sugared, the more moths they seem to 
attract. Posts and palings are not so good for sugaring 
‘As trees, aud rough-barked trees are better than smooth 
ones, When there are neither trees nor palings, soak a 
few bits of old rag in the mixture, and suspend them 
from strings: on sandhills tie the marram grass into 
bunches, and sugar those, 

You will generally find that the first two rounds are 
the most productive, About nine the attendance falls 
off for awhile, and unless you intend to make a nizht of 
it, you may as well retumm home and go to bed. If, 
however, you are rerp enthusiastic, adda very litle fresh 
treacle to the baits soon after ten, and another batch of 
visitors will speedily appear. But, of course, a great 
deat depends upon the weather. A cold, windy evening 
is always bad; so. as a rule, is a moonlight one, Rest 
of all are close, sultry evenings with scarcely any breezo 
at all: and if a drizzly rain is falling, moths seem 
rather to prefer it than otherwise. 


Iyy-ntoxso3t.—On a favourable evening this is abont 
the most profitable form of collecting L know. One is 
simply bewildered by the thousands of moths which 
are thronging the blossoms, und the difficulty is to 
decide which to take, and which to leave behind. Such 
good things as the Dotted Chestnut (Dasneampa rubi- 
ginea), the Orange U pper-wing ( Hoporina croceage), and 
the Dark Pinion ( Xylina semibrunnea )sometimes occur ; 
then at intervals one gets the glorious Xauthias, which 
almost take one’s breath away with their exquisite 
colouring ; while Chestnuts and Satellites and Angle- 
shades und Rustics are simply jostling one another for 
place, Don't shake the blossom, unless it is quite ont 
of reach; the moths will nearly always allow you to 
pill-box them as they sit. And us really good nights at 
the ivy are quite the exception, make the most of them 
When they occur. 


CATERYILLAR-NUNTI Now {4 just about the best 
time for this, as most larva are pretty well ful-fed, and 
will give very little trouble in the breeding-cage. 
During the daytime you can beat bushes or branches 
into a good big umbrella; better still, over a sheet 
carefully spread below. After dark, light your bull's 
eve lautern, and search low bushes and berbage. Cater- 
Pillars usually swarm about this time of the year, and 
one gets hundreds ina single evening ; but most at 
these belong to the very commonest species, and a little 
discrimination is necessery in selecting them. 

The very best receptacle for conveying 


tp:lare 


AUTUMN, 


home is a circular mustard tin, rery carefully clase? 
out, and fitted with a lid upon the buttom as well as U« 
ordipary one at the top. Through the lower lida: ! 
also through the bottom itself, cut a rousd bole ale 
an inch in diameter, so that the two holes exacls a! 
cide. Then all that you will have to do to clox : 
aperture will he to turn the lower ld until the <5 
holes do not coincide, und in this way you will be a! 
to introduce any uumber of cat rs withoat t.- 
risk of cutting them in two by closing down the bil 
Remember that caterpillars must never be left i: i! 
collecting-tin tor more than a very short time, stir 
wise they will “sweat,” and the consequence af t+: 
wiil be that the more delicate ones will probably... 
Be careful, too, to remember the different fond-pis‘t-. 
nnd to see that every caterpillar gets a sufficient sj /-! 
of fresh food at least once every day. Handle your ;r 
soners as little as possible, or you will have a large ter- 
centage of cripples when the time comes for tuem 2 
hatch out; take care never to disturb a caterju = 
when once he has begun to spin up ; and provide ag 
two inches of silver sand and fiuely sifted earth at t - 
bottom of each cage for the convenience of those wh: « 
prefer to bury themselves Uefore they change to T.7*- 
f you can manage it, it is better to leave the pz:© 
quite undisturbed until the moths appear in the fui - 
ing spring or summer ; but if they must be dag ap. 
them at least three weeks to get over the effects of tir: 
change. 


Deer.es.—These usually begin to appear again cr 
in September, and for three or four weeks the collect - 
vill be busy.’ Fungi are especially productive, 5: 
cularly those which grow on, or In, the trank- * 


ying trees. Sometimes you will find that thee u 
full of beetle larvee, In that case, put them away i» 
closely fitting box, and the beetles will nearly 24 
hatch out, Then loose bark very often harbour: 
beetles underneath it or in it. In the latter cax.> < 
can easily be poked out of their burrows by s > * 
keutle persuasion from a grass-stem. (n hot, 
days beetles like to sit upon the toys of 1eures &- 
palings. As they are Very wary. and generally ri. 
their legs and drop to the ground even if one’ «a+ 7 
falls upon them, they are Mot very easy to cap" 
The sweep-net may be used with Bolle success, espec:~ 
among heather, which generally abcunds with bet 
in early autumn; and September isa capital mouth 2° 
fishing for water-beetles in ponds ond streams. T'+= 
sand-pits often swarm with beetles— sometimes ¥: 
very good ones—which have topplal over the eigess - 
found it impossible to make their way out again ; ¥ 
if the collector visits the seashore, he will find 4 
harvest awaiting him. If he turns over a pier 
decaying seaweed, dozens of beetles will be Lying ai< 
neath it: if he walks along the beach, handrev« 
will be scrambling over the saud, or Tytug belpios 
angling iin the loltuws} if ke examines the cis ~ 


That was all we said about it; but perhaps 


will find yet other hundreds slowly climbing towards the 
heights above. ‘Then thereare beetles which hide them- 
selves under stones below high-water mark, and thus 
are actually submerge for two or three hours twice 

y day ; and there are beetles which live in the bur- 
rra, after feasting upon their Jawful 
inmates; and there are beetles that bore into posts 
which are soakel by tide, In short, as a poot 
once put it, there are * beetles, betles everywhere,” 
and oue’s first collecting trip to the seaside is generally 


“Hats Off.” 


Ox page 175 we printed a small illustration, 

and offered a prize of 5s. for the best re- 
production of the figure, but without the hat. 
A large number of our readers have competed, 
and sent in some good work. Weaccordingly 
double the amount of prize-moncy. Our 
award is appended. 
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so successful that the difficulty is to find time to set 
one’s manifold captures. 

If any of my readers should be oppressed by this 
dilemma, let them comfort themselves with the know- 
leige that beetles can be kept in laurel for weeks to- 
gether in perfect condition for setting. The only neces- 
sary precaution is that for eight or ten tuinutes every 
day they must be taken from the bottle, spread out 
uipon a sheet of paper, and thoroughly aired. All ten- 
dency to mould will then be obviated, and a few of the 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Handwriting. 

In announcing this subject, on page 142 of 
the present volume, we wrote, it may be 
remembered : 

“ We again give this subject a prominent place, for a 
really god legible handwriting is becoming increas- 
ingly appreciate, especially in commercial life, and is 


not always taught or recognised as it ought to be at our 
Public Schools. We offer, then, Prizes of the total 


753 


specimens can be taken out aud mounted whenever oue 
dias half an hour's leisure. 


Ixpoor Work.—My advice to the collector under 
this heading will be very brief. I simply recommend 
him to do as little indoor wo-k as possible. There is 
but little left of summer, and winter, with its long 
evenings, is at hand. Therefore, let him make the 
most of the warmth and the sunshine, so long as they 
last, and postpone all indoor work till there is nv more 
outdoor work to be done, 


2I2IIQRIZ————___. —_ 


CERTIFICATES, 
LWames arranged in order of merit.) 


W. Arthur West, 10 Vicarage Villas, Willceden ; 
Charles Turner, 46 ‘Alpba Road, Millwall, #; Frank 
William Head, 26 Rosemont Roail, Acton; Malcolm 
Reay Cumberledge, Mount Charles, St. Austell ; 
Florence Gray, 325 Kivg Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Francis L. W. Stapleton Cotton, 
Chareley House, ‘Rugeloy, Staffs; Tragerton Keen, 
3 Park Villas, Gosforth, Newcustle-on-Tyne. 


Huan Brewaxan (age 14), National Bank House, 
Kirkwall, 


Prizes—2s, Gd. each, 


Cant. H. Turtrt, 78 Alleyn Road, West Dulwich, s. 
A. MAUsHALL Barrerr, 192 Tufnell Park Road, » 


CENTIFICATKS OF MERIT, 


C. K. Cook, 14 Heywood Strect, Bury: 
Park, 91 Ingham Street, Bury, Latics; G. 
11 Kenilworth Road, N 


Lawrence 
R.G. Lynay, 
"she: MacKenzie 


Upper Warwick Strect, 
“heol House, Lincoln, 


We give herewith reproductions of the 
drawings by the three prize-winners. 


value of Fire Gumeas for the best copy of Psalm 1. 
(Authorized Version), We do not limit the style of 
writing to any ove class, whether the commercial, the 
corresponding, or the legal, but no extra marks are 
allowed for ornamentation, in the way of fancy initials, 
etc. Competitors will be taken in sections, according 
to age, and the prize-moncey will be divided according to 
the judgment of the adjudicators,” 


An immense number of our readers have 
taken part in this competition, in which our 
award is as follows: 


(AU ages up (0 10 years.) 


Prizes—5s. each, 
Maspgt IsaBetua BaneNocH Harry (age 9 
4 Raeberry Street, New City Rowd, Glasgow 


Warren SCHOFIELD (age 8), 41 Parkfield Koad, 
Liverpovl. 


(4ge 10 years.) 
Prize—ts, 6d. 


Lavrexce B, Tunser (age 10), Rydal Mount, 
Cloudesley Road, St. Leonards-ou-Sea, 


CERTIFICATES, 


John Munro West, 10 Vicarage Villas, Willesden : 
Muriel R. Tait, Entre Quintas 155, Oporto; Ernest 
Wyatt, Little Bromley, near Manningtree, Exsex ; 
ME. G. Moorman, Hampton Court Palace. Kingston: 
on-Thames; H. C. Gillings, 1 Barrie Villas, Abbey 
Road, Cambridge: Cyril Stackhouse, Bank’ House, 
Saltburn; G. M."Dallicon, 14 Oxtord Road, The 
‘Avenue, Southampton; Eric KE. Janion, 2 Holmdale 
Road, West. Hampstead, x.w.; R. H. Carlile, 6 Vesta 
Toad, Brockley, #2: Albert Darch, 1 Bear Street, 
Darsstaple, Devonshire; Frank Percival, Park Hou! 
‘Towcester,’ Northamptonshire ; Robert EZ. Ramsey, ey 
‘Addison Road North, Notting Hill, w.;_H. 
McCormack, 11 Castle Street, Barnstaple, peor 
‘A. C. Southens, Hilda Place, Saltburn-by-Sea ; Doug! 
iott, 25 Vaughan Avenue, Doncaster. 


The 
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AN mannceripts intended 
OWS PALER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 55 Paternoster Rowe and must hare the name 
and adress of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanviny better THE TUTLE Ov THE MB 
must be given. Miscellawons voluntary contributions 
are sent in too areal numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postrge, ani the Eilttor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himell in any wa 
responsible for lenuth of detention or accvleutal lass, 
though every enre is taken, The number of MSS, sent 
to the Uffice is so yrvat that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrires, 


Payment for accepted mannseripts is male on publica- 
Mion of the monthly part containing them, The reveipt 
conreus the copyright af mannseripta to the Trustees of 


the Relisions Tract Soewiy, with lherty for them, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works sparately. 
Republication by authors on there onrn aecuunt must 
alicays be the subnet of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS, 


brow well with the sponge before going into the tub. 


Bap Hawes (Unhappy)—Only a doctor ean now 
bring you xefely through. —It"doesn’t require aulvice 
once, but protably « dozen times, 


RR. Mcl.-1. Read onr back volumes and © Indoor 
Games,” or get hook from Mr. Upeott Gill, 170 


Strand, on taxidern We don't know, really. 
Glad you haven't forgotten us 

Fiuranine or crit ck CL He amt many others) Tt 
is from a low condition of health. You must stuly 


in every way to get up to the mark, taking the 
5 4» goOd food, et and go freely 


—It is your own fant. 
HLT. HH. Hawe a str 


See 
med 
We fear for yonr future if you do not. 


t 
conquer, lad. 


HARDEN 
N 


Tam (Montily Reader),-- finpossible, 


VOUSNESS (AL B.C You are terribly below par, 
We can't tell you how te yet well as vou dent ve 
us the cause, but we guess at } g 
into the army. You wank be a coward aul Eel 
cashiered. Consult a doctor, 


the present. 


We can't be al 
Ctelp 


repeating. 
Consult a doctor 


Sorry for you. 
you must, if ever you woul be w 
P.V.W—Making «: 

articles in Ileal or br: 


S. excopt the very smallest 

Ss quite beyond anamateur's 

Power without going to a heavy expense for far 
ete, We should therefore alvise you to get castings 
mide for you as required at a foundry, 

X.Y. 2%. (Haverfordwest). 
rabbits, try Mr. Upeott 
Lomlon, we 
October part. 


M.C.U.=1. The old-fashioned method was to lick the 
print: but this is not a nice plan, We believe you 
can get a special preparation from Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, Charing Road, London, w.c. 
2. Pure imagination; no historical event. 

INTERESTED.—We believe the rays penetrate every: 
thing in time, but why they find it harder to get 


through some things than others no positive reason 
can be given, 


. For a cheap book on 
iM, Bazaar Ofice, Strand, 
. Our present volume ends with the 


ross, 


LEY.—1. If the voltage of your 24 ¢.p. lamps 
xh, the dynamo will light fewer lamps of higher 
but equivalent voltage; but, not knowing the 
ze of your lamp, we ‘camot give an exact 
2, Read the article on the water-wheel that 
3, Refer to 
hack articl You had better mse bone; but if 
yen cannot get sitting else, hurd dry wood will 
do. 


Qu veKs (Tom Down). The men you name are arrant 
quacks, and richly de: hanging. The papers 
that publish such advertisements as theirs are quite 
as bad, 


answe 
appearel some time aga in our pages 


SWIMMING 
we 


in Fr 
ening, unle- 


1 WATER (Monthly). 
rou stay | in too long. 


Xo, not 


MoMENTARY C 
nerves a 


le ‘Health is low, and 
. Avoid oe ‘advertisoments, ‘Live 
well, take the bath and exercise, The more you live 
out of doors the better, 


Witp Brrps (L, our intentions are very good. 
‘ite tothe society direct, You could not, of cours 
take wild birds for collections, 


Vaticoss VEIN (Boarding School Boy).—You must 
not cycle, Show it to a doctor. 


KANING BoNES (H. B.).—Nothing can clean off 
bones, They may be painted if large, and varms~. 
to prevent further decay. 

STRENGTHENING THE HEART (T. D.).—Coall mid 
without examination ; and that is not posible. 


HOAnSENESS WHILE SINGING (A. H. W.).—There an 
voice tabloids to be obtained at the chemis’s sb, 
we think, by Burroughs & Wellcome. Bats! 
weakness ‘is really constitutional. Perhaps ira it 
some form would suit. Take the cold merit 
tub, lots of exercise, and good food. 


rox (John P.).—If not too frequent anl ot 
nt on by evil habits it may be natural. (os: 
adoctor, Avoid advertising scoundrels. 


Aquarium (L. L.).—Feed_ gold fish am ants’ eres st 
for each fish a day. Draw water off by «+3)--4 
twice a week, or have two jars and takeout fs: wt 
a net while you clean the aquarium. We ‘a 
already had short practical papers on the {x4 
water aquarium, and hope to give anew scrim 
our next volume. Look out for them. 

‘THE GRAND OLD B. O. P. (Hebridean and others (ls. 
indeed of your good opinion of us, and that rou li 
benefited so much from Dr. Gordon Stable je>~. 
May others do the same, and £0 get as strong + 
you! 


Rap Back (G. S.):—We don't know without releray 
back, and you can do that. 


Vanwock-r (B. B. H.).—Certainly, you can’t jeia. 


SWEATING Fre (Trilby ).—A little alum and bane 
the water you wash the feet with night dnd mors. 
but it really is from a feeble constitution. (ict be 
strengthened, 


oF Voicw (Anxions).—It will have its ire 
iver oil with extract of malt in it. 


IMPEDIMENT IN SERCH (Arcanum).—Yes, if out 
able, 


Coup Ter (Keith).—We presume you mean & ite: 
bath. 1. Take on an empty stomach. 
brow and top of head well before going in. 2. "ie 
one or two or three minutés, just till thorvazt! 
sponged. Avery large sponge. 4 Certaisdy, att 
year round. 


A Diamond-Jubilee Year Lecture on Milk and Water! 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Papep™ty Louis Watn.) 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


In the Grip of the Destroyer.—Wild Swan and Sea Eagle. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GRISET.) 
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THE MESS THAT JACK MADE: 
- A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


oB, who was sent to bring Jack to the 

Doctor’s study, could find no trace of 

him anywhere, till he got a hint that the 

best place to look was Dormitory No. 4. 

There, sure enough, was Jack, sitting list- 

lessly on his bed, and dangling one of his 
legs over the edge. 

“The Doctor wants to see you in the 
study.” : 

Jack looked up wearily; opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but apparently 
thought better of it, and, rising without a 
word, pushed past his former pupil, and 
was soon standing before the Doctor. 

“Sit down, Jack,” began the father, 
inting to a chair that he had placed 
side his own. ‘I want to talk ve 
seriously to you. You have never, wy ‘tt 
now, told me a deliberate falsehood. I 
have confidence—I cannot bring myself 
to distrust you even yet. Now, will you 
answer me straight out—Had you any- 
thing to do with the key to Dykelouper 
that was ordered by John Hopkins?" 

Jack looked up with a wearied, troubled 
expression, then in a tone of positive relief 
he replied : 

“Yes, sir.” 

His father groaned : 

“But, my boy, what tempted you to 
buy the book—or rather who, for it can 
be of no use to you?” 

“ Has it come ?”’ asked Jack eagerly. 

“Tt has not come,” was the grave 
reply, “and it ill becomes you to interest 
yourself in such a matter, in view of the 
serious breach of school discipline, and of 
—yes, of Honour—of which you have 
been guilty. I need not tell you how con- 
temptible, how degrading, the use of 
cribs is." 

Jack's eyes filled with tears as he gazed 
in a half-frightened way into his father’s 
face. He was shocked at what his father 
had said, and still more shocked at what 
his father had done. He could bear the 
strain no longer. He must speak before 
his father said anything more. He burst 
out with: 

“Father, father, don’t you know that 
the whole school knows you use cribs— 
and Connor and Sneeben are keeping a 
record of your crib-markings—and your 
Dykelouper crib is a first edition one, and 
fall of blunders, and I wanted a new one 
for you for this Quarterly. Oh, father, 
father, I didn’t want you to know. I 
wanted to get the book and put it where 
you'd get it, and the new edition is all 


right——" 
Long as this speech seems, it did not 
take Jack long to deliver it. He blurted 


it out so quickly and passionately that 
his father had no time to make any 
reply beyond starting up from his chair in 
blank amazement. 

“ The whole school knows I use cribs, 
Jack ?" began Dr. Rushton, as soon as his 
surprise allowed him to interrupt his son’s 
torrent of words— the whole school knows 
I use cribs? Use cribs? What do you 
mean, Jack ?” 

There was a look of positive relief on 

Doctor's face. Here at least was 


By Sxe.ton Kupporp. 


CHAPTER XIV.—JACK EXPLAINS. 


something definite to work upon. Jack 
had spoken out at last, and now there 
was some chance of getting at the bottom 
of all this mystery. The boy evidently 
had some method in his madness after all. 
But as he seemed for the present to have 
exhausted his enthusiasm, it was neces- 
sary to bring him to the point again. 

“Am I to understand, Jack, that it is 
generally believed throughout the school 
that I use cribs—and that you share this 
belief?” ‘ Se Teen 

A queer, expectant, yearning look came 
into Jack's eyes, as he doubtingly looked 
into his father’s face, then, lowering his 
gaze, he answered almost inaudibly : 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You—they—must have some grounds 
for this strange suspicion?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack steadily, but 
looking at the ground all the time; “it 


was Connor who first found it out 
from——"” 
“Connor!” interrupted the Doctor 


eagerly, a flood of light streaming in upon 
his mind ; “ was that why you fought with 
him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jack’s eyes were still lowered, or he 
would have seen the pleased look that 
flashed across the Doctor's face. But 
there was little indication of satisfaction 
in the tones in which the next question 
was put: 

“And how, pray, did Connor ‘find 
out’?”” 

“By your marking at last Quarterly. 
You marked three questions wrong that 
were right on Connor’s paper, and the 
wrong marks you put on them were the 
same as in the first edition of Dyke- 
louper's key.” 

‘And how does Connor happen to know 
all about the first edition of the key to 
Dykelouper ? and how does he happen to 
know that Dykelouper is wrong?” 

“It wasn’t Connor ; it was Mr. Gellert.” 

A sudden change came over the Doctor. 
From the moment that he had known 
himeelf to be suspected he had been quite 
at his ease, and had even taken some 
pleasure in drawing out all the evidence 
against himself. But with the mention 
of the Mathematical Master's name, all 
that changed. 

“ Am I to understand that Mr. Gellert 
accused me of using cribs, and that to one 
of my pupils ?’’ he asked very sternly. 

“Oh, no, sir. Mr. Gellert accused 
Connor of using the crib, and proved it by 
showing that the mistakes Connor was 
making every day in his exercises were 
precisely the mistakes made in the first 
edition of the key—it’s a very bad key, 
sir, and was made by a man who only 
knew the old names, and didn’t under- 
stand the new terms. Streamans pub- 
lished a new edition as soon as they knew 
how bad the old one was, and anyone 
who has got the first edition can get it 
changed for a second edition--so ashamed 
are they about it.” 

“But I fail to see, my boy, how all this 
affects me.” 


“Don’t you see that Connor was right 
in his examination paper last Quarterly; 
but when you marked him wrong, he 
thought he must be wrong, and so changed 
his way of working the questions, ss your 
notes told him to, and when Gellert said 
he cribbed because he had changed his 
way of working he knew it mast have 
been you who cribbed.”” 

Jack's English was a little mixed, but 
his meaning was painfully clear. 

“80 when Connor was fonnd out, he 
came and vented his spleen upon you?” 

“ Yes, sir; and then one day when I was 
lying among the grass in the prairie, I 
heard Connor and Sneeben arranging to 
keep a record of your wrong marking at 
tue next Quarterly, and send it to the 
..irectors, and that made me desperate.” 

“ But why didn’t you come to me, Jack, 
instead of fighting?” asked the father, 
with a sickly feeling within him that his 
treatment of the boy was hardly of a 
nature to have encouraged such confi- 
dences. 

Jack hung his head and said nothing. 
He thought anyone would have sense 
enough to know that a boy does not care 
about speaking to his father of disgraceful 
things of this sort. 

Dr. Rushton rose, and, putting a hand 
upon each of Jack’s shoulders, said : 

“Look up, Jack, and tell me what made 
you think I could use cribs? I would not 
have believed it of you.” 

Scarcely had the words been said, when 
the Doctor remembered his own unworthy 
suspicions of his boy, and felt ashamed. 
But Jack did not notice the change in his 
father’s expression, and started to answe-' 
the question as well as he could. 

“ Well, sir, we all know you're awfally 
well up in classics, but you hate mathe- 
matics, you know, and it’s so long since 
you were at College, you know, that I 
thought it quite likely that you hadn't 
time to keep up your mathematics.” 

“So you thought the only thing yo2 
eres do Sor im er fight rca 20 

in Jack missed the flee! expres. 
sion on his father’s face. His answer 
was delivered with downcast looks. 

“Yes, sir; I denied the charge to then. 
and tried to deny it to myself ; but whea 
Connor told me that Gellert was getting 
up evidence against you to get you dis 
graced, and so he would get your place. 
what could I do, father, but try to sare 
you’from him by getting the new editica 
for you, without letting you know abc 
it? I didn’t want you to know that I— 
that Mr. Gellert—knew anything abot: 
it That's why I wanted to get at you 

lesk."” 

“ So you're the burglar next,” exclaimed 
the Doctor, who began to see light in dart 
places at last; “you wanted to take awsr 
my old, incorrect crib, and make me get a 
new and correct edition. Eh?" 

“Yes,” answered Jack; “but th 
lantern fell before I had time to get at + 
book.” 

“For the excellent reason, my lad, th:: 
there was no such book to get. I may ix 


antiquated in my nomenclature, but I’m 
not quite reduced to the level of cribs.” 

Jack gazed wonderingly into his father’s 
face for a moment, then exclaimed, with a 
sigh of infinite relief : 

“Tf I had only dared to tell you all 
about it at first!” 

Dr. Rushton winced at the words. An 
ordinary son would have told an ordinary 
father at once of any such suspicions, but 
by this system of isolation, of which he 
had been so proud, Jack had been thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, with the 
result that he had been driven into some- 
thing little short of burglary. 

As he looked at his son’s face, he was 
comforted to observe that its expression 
was one of intense relief. The fact is, that 
Jack no longer cared what might happen. 
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His futher was innocent ef the most 
heinous offence a schoolboy ean cenceivein 
a master: he could look the world in the 
face again. 

“And now what about the Hopkins 
affair?" asked the Doctor. “I think I 
can guess what you meant by that, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. I meant to get a of the 
new edition, and leave it lying where you 
would be sure to find it, and then you 
would see the note about the mistakes in 
the first edition, and it would have been 
all right.” 

“Jack, Jack, I’m afraid you're not de- 
stined to make a name for yourself as a 
skilful rogue. Did it not strike you that 
it would have been an easier and a better 
plan to have written in my name rather 
than in John Hopkine’s? Then the key 
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would have come straight to me, and all 
would have gone right—that is, of course, 
if I had been using the badkey. I would 
have thought the publishers had sent me 
the key as an advertisement of their 
book.” 

“ And I’d not have lost my coins!” 

This remark led to questions that 
brought out the whole of Jack’s deal- 
ings with Old Charon, at the close of 
which account Dr. Rushton said, with a 
amile: y 

“Worse and worse, Jack! There is 
absolutely no hope of making even an 
average villain of you. But don’t lament 
your loss too deeply, my boy. Your 
coins are not yet beyond the reach of the 
law.” 

(To be continued.) 


oo SS OOS 


Author of “ My Vice-Presidency,” “A Mystery of Hydraulics,” ete, 


‘Ty was In tue drawing-room at the Hall. 
Mr. Harry Polwarth, in flannels and 
straw hat, was just going out, and had paused 
to hear a remark from his aunt, Mrs. 
Lorimer. 

That lady had entered a moment before, 
with her youngest son, and was taking off 
her gloves. She spoke irritably and quickly. 

“We met a most impertinent boy,” she 
said; “I think you know him, Harry. He 
was sitting on the bank by the lodge gates, 
just as though he had a right there, and 
when Alfred told him to be off, he just sat 
still. Think of that! And he looked quite 
unconcerned. Iam sure we shall soon find 
him stealing the flowers, or something of the 
kind.”’ 

“I don’t think so,” answered Master 
Harry, with a quiet smile. ‘ That’s not like 
Jack Harmer. I may say that my father has 

to take him into the garden, under 
Parker, and I am going to tell him so now.” 

Mrs. Lorimer was slightly taken aback, but 
Master Alfred gave an exclamation of 
lelight. 

«What! That rag-and-bone chap coming 
tere! Won't I chivy him, just!” 

Luckily for Master Alfred, Harry did not 
.enr the remark. He had stepped through 
he low French window, crossed the soft, 
mootb lawn, and, 8 moment later, was 
assing down the drive, whistling a lazy air. 
"he unpleasant ways of the Lorimers had no 
ower to trouble him long. 

Parker, who was pottering about in the 
arubbery, saluted quaintly as he passed. 
(aster Harry gave him a pleasant smile, and 
»flected that Jack would have a good place 
ader the old gardener. He would be sure 
» treat the boy kindly. As for the Lorimers, 
ey would soon be going home, for the 
me of their visit was drawing to its end. 
And a precious good thing, too,” was the 
vung fellow’s mental verdict. 

He went out through the tall gates with 
.other cheery greeting to the lodgekeeper’s 
fe, and then stood for a moment upon the 
ag, dusty road. He had half expected to 
2 Jack still there, waiting for the message 
omised him to-day, but a quick glance 
owed that he had gone. No doubt that 


counter with the Lorimers had sent him | 


ay- 
faery Polwarth strolled on to the village, 
»yleasant picture in his easy cricket dress, 


PART I. 


but more pleasant for the frankness of a face 
that smiled on everyone alike. Children 
ceased their play to stand and gaze, half- 
bashfully and half-boldly, and one or two 
old women hobbled to their doors, to win the 
smiling nod and the kind word which they 
would not forget for a week. But he did not 
linger anywhere now, passing straight on 
through the village until he had found Jack. 

He was alone in the cottage, for his father 
was away at work, and the woman who 
“ cleaned up” was gone. The room was as 
bare as might be expected in the house of the 
village drunkard, and Jack’s clothes were 
certainly capable of improvement; but ae 
was sitting by the window, and had quite 
forgotten the rags and the bareness in the 
glorious pages of a book. 

So deeply was he engaged that he did not 
hear his visitor's approach. 

“What is it now, Jack?” asked Master 
Polwarth, smiling in the doorway. 

He sprang up, the flush of the story still 
upon his cheeks. When he saw who it was, 
the flush deepened a little. 

“Is it Sir Lancelot or Sir Galahad?” 
asked Harry, still smiling; “or is it Sir 
Percival and the Holy Grail 2” 

Then Jack understood. This was the 
squire’s son, not one of the people of the 
story. 

“Oh, Mr. Harry!” he said quickly. 
“ Aren’t they all splendid? But I’m reading 
another one, now—the story of Prince Gareth. 
It’s grand, too!” 

“*Gareth, the Kitchen Knave?’” asked 
Harry, seating himself upon the rickety 
table. “ Yes, it is a jolly good story. What 
do you think of him?” 

“Oh!” cried Jack, with eagerness, for he 
lost all his shy reserve when he spoke of 
books—“ oh, he was a glorious fellow! See 
how he went on fighting for the lady, facing 
fight after fight, and winning them all, while 
she kept on mocking him, and saying the 
cruellest things! He was a glorious knight, 
wasn’t he? And a prince all the time, 
too!” 

“ Yes,” said Master Harry slowly, “a 
glorious knight in two ways. What do you 
think?” 

“ Two ways?” asked Jack, puzzled. 

“Yes, two ways. Which do you think 
was the pluckier thing—to win all those 
battles or to bear all the lady said, without 


hitting back once? And hes prince all the~ 
time!” 

“Ah!” gaid Jack; “now I see.” 

Harry Polwarth watched him while he 
thought it over. He had lent him this book 
of tales of King Arthur himself, noticing.the 
boy’s strong romantic taste, and hoping to 
lead it aright. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Jack suddenly. “It 
was braver in him to bear what he did, than 
to face all those eremies. How he must . 
have fought with himself to do it!” 

“Yes!” said the young squire, smiling 
again. ‘“ That was a greater fight, old fellow,. 
wasn’t it?” 

He was silent for a moment, while Jack 
Harmer watched him wistfally. Then he 
said, in @ quicker tone, and with some little 
confusion, for he was only a young fellow 
after all, more at home in the cricket fteld 
than here— 

“ There’s a deal of meaning in those eld 
tales, Jack. Somehow thie story reminds 
me of One who had to bear much more 
than Gareth did, and bore it even better. 
Yet He was a Prince, too!” 

Jack looked up, knowing what was meant; 
and then the young man said something 
about One in whom all patience and all 
courage come to perfection, and who shows. 
in Himself the purest spirit of knighthood 
and chivalry. He did not as though 
he had a right to preach, but as a friend 
speaks to a friend, with that frankness. 
which had made him so well-liked every- 
where. 

“Tt seems to me,” he concluded, “ that in 
this way anyone can be as plucky as Gareth 
was, when he was at his best. Doesn't it 
strike you so?” 

Jack nodded. A few minutes before, he 
had been wishing the old days back again— 
the old days of knighthood and brave deeds ; 
but now hesawolearer. He saw that knight- 
hood and chivalry were not simply things of 
arms and armour, but that they were a spirit 
which must work and shine in all times ahd 
all places. It was a glorious thought to 

am. 

Then Harry Polwarth told him the newa 
he had brought. He was to come to work 
under Parker on Monday, and he would 
receive @ regular wage. That would be a 
start for him, and his future then would 
depend greatly upon his own efforts. 
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Jack’s face flushed again, and his eyes 
glowéa: It ‘was not so much of the work, or 
of the start in life, that he thought, but he 
knew that he would now be near this fine 
young fellow, who seemed so much like a 
knight of old time. Why, they might meet 
every day, and perhaps oftener ! 

He stammered his thanks in a confused 
way,, but Harry, looking at his face, was 
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more than satisfied, for he knew him very 
well. Then he prepared to go. = 

“Don’t forget Gareth, Jack,’’ he said 
kindly. ‘“ And when you have finished 
that book, you shall have another. Good-bye, 
now!” + 5 

Jack stood at the door, watching with hig 
eyes full of. admiration as the young man’s 
athletic form passed down the street. And 

(To-be continued.) 
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for a time the old longing came back 
again. 

“ Oh,” he said to himself ; * if I could be s 
Gareth, I might do something. But it’s ai 
wrong now—all wrong, every bit of it!” 

But just then, as he went indoors, he re 
membered what Master Harry had said abou: 
the other braver thing, and it cheered him 
up a little. He might get a chance after all. 
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By A. G. Munro, 8.4. (City of London School). 


“ ELL, this is a rum go, and no mistake,” 

said Nipfold. “I say, you chaps, 
there’s Vane and Griffiths off now—burry up, 
Howard ; they’re just going down the carriage 
drive, Norfolk jackets and knickers.” 

For half an hour after the usual time, that 
glorious twenty-ninth of May, the whole 
school had been waiting for their masters, 
but neither the Doctor nor his assistants had, 
as yet, put in an appearance. 

Such mysteries as these were rare in Oak- 
ridge School. 

“There goes the Doctor, too, as I’m a 
living Dutchman,” cried Howard, a moment 
later, as the head-master, armed with a 
pruning-hook and stout gardening gloves, 
sauntered towards the back lane leading to 
the rectory. 

“Well this school’s a kind of enchanted 
palace, I reckon,’ said Bullock, a fat new 
boy, who rarely opened his mouth save at 
meal times. 

“ They’ve forgotten all about us, foronce ina 
way,” added Nipfold. “ First, Mrs. Dumbelow 
goes @riving away behind Plutarch and Phe- 
drus, then off go Vane and Griffiths, and 
now good-bye to the Doctor. Booh! booh ! 
Howard, old chap, isn’t it heart-breaking? ” 

“A jolly good job,” answered Howard 
promptly; “the only thing’s to settle what 
we’re to do now they’ve all cut us dead—we 
can’t stick out the whole morning in this 
stuffy hole, that’s plain. Go on, Nipfold; 
you’re monitor, put it to the vote.” 

“Let's play at ‘Showing your Oak,’ I 
vote,’’ said Walters ; “it’s Royal Oak Day, and 
there are tons of nettles in the cricket field.” 

“No; I have it, you fellows,” exclaimed 
Nipfold; ‘you know the three old oaks 
between the cricket field and the Doctor’s 
garden? Well, let the whole lot of us hide in 
the end one—the one the Doctor’s always 
trying to persuade us Prince Charlie may have 
bidden in. I vote that we hide there till this 
enchanted palace, as old Fatty calls it, wakes 
up to its senses.” 

Nipfold’s plan was received with rapturous 
upplause. Behind the greenhouse, in the 
titchen garden, was a ladder tall enough to 
each the lowest bough, and Old Jerry, work- 
ng at the other end of the garden, was half 
ind and as deaf as a sign-post. 

“‘ You collar the ladder, Howard,” added 
lipfold, “and we'll go round the other way 
y the cricket-field ” ; and in five minutes more 
ne boys of Oakridge School were chattering 
ike a cart-load of monkeys beneath Doctor 
Jumbelow’s favourite old oak, at the spot 
where velvet lawn and trim cricket-ground 
aeet. 

«« Don't make such a jolly row, you kids!” 
ried Nipfold; ‘there's somebody coming 
own the Rectory Lane. Now then, up you go, 
amshaw! Shove up sharp, Tomkins! Haul 
p those other pups, Walters! Heave ho, 
1ere, on to those top branches! Now then, 
ig up_the ladder, so as to avoid suspicion if 
aybody comes this way.” 

Nipfold was only just in time. Scarcely 
as all Oakridge School transferred to the 
lick foliage of the oak, than the benign and 
ailing countenance of Doctor Dumbelow 
irst forth from his study casement. into the 
ad sunshine, followed, in due time, by the 
3t of his body. In his hand were the 
ttings just brought from the rectory. The 
idy was quite fifty yards distant from the 
k, yet, on the head-master’s appearance, a 
2p hush, like the silence of the clear blue 
alt above, pervaded the green branches. The 
stling of leaves in the genial breeze became 
‘nfually audible. Of course, Nipfold and his 
w were still sensible of the romantic idyll 


they were enacting in honour of the defunct 
Prince Charlie, yet they had not quite calcu- 

- lated on this premature return of Doctor 
Dumbelow. A 


And why were the movements of Doctor 
Dumbelow and his masters so full of mystery 
that morning? Simple enough. On Royal 
Oak Day, this most loyal of English head- 
masters—a fossilised old Tory, some folks 
were rude enough to call-him—had been 
wont to let the lads have a holiday and arun 
to Brimley Hill, and at Brimley Hill he 
thought they actually at this moment were. 
So did Messrs. Vane and Griffiths. Indeed, 
the only one who knew to the contrary was 
Mrs. Dumbelow. 

Just a week ago the Doctor’s wife had 
received two letters on the same morning on 
the respective subjects of Ramshaw’s ear- 
ache and Tomkins’s weak chest. Such 
complaints commonly arise from chill. Hence 
Mrs. Dumbelow, bustling into the breakfast 
room before Mr. Griffiths had come down, 
declared, in a loud voice, that owing to fear of 
colds, the boys must consider the annual run 
to Brimley Hill off. 

Mrs. Dumbelow had not said a word to asoul 
on the building except to the boys and to the 
cook ; hence, whilst the pupils were patiently 
waiting in the schoolroom, the masters 
thought them at Brimley Hill. Moreover, 
Mrs. Dumbelow was, at this moment, doing 
great things in shopping in the county 
town. 

Oakridge School, as its name partially 
implies, lay on elevated ground. Before and 
beneath the head-master lay a rich cham- 
paign of fertile meadows and smiling home- 
steads. Beyond the meadows a series of 
swelling hills culminated in the heather-clad 
moorland—the highest part of which is 
Brimley Hill. Little wonder that good 
Doctor Dumbelow was an ardent Nature- 
lover, dwelling in a paradise like this, and on 
this jubilant May morning he was prepared 
to revel in his rustic and sylvan surroundings 
to the full. 

After attending to his cuttings, he paused 
to drink in the full glory of it all. The vel- 
vet sward, the newly planted geraniums, the 
rich red pinks, the opening roses, the lark’s 
glad carol, the linnet’s roundelay, and, above 
all, the chequered leaves of yon romantic oak 
shimmering in the breeze! 

Laying down his pruning-hook and knife, 
the good man took a turn on the terrace, and, 
on coming opposite his favourite oak, made 
a@ long pause. After another rapturous 
survey of beauties above and- around, he 
stooped down as if intent on scanning some 
object beneath the branches of the oak. 

“Tuck up those great fat calves of yours, 
Bullock ; don’t you see he’s spotted them?” 
whispered Nipfold. ‘ Shut up shaking that 
bough, Howard, old man, or you'll be 
twigged.” 

But. Nipfold had no need for alarm. At 
any rate, not just then. The Doctor's 

favourite perspective of Daleshire lay beneath 
the boughs, and he had to stoop, when walk- 
-ing on the terrace, to. catch it. Hence, 
- whereas , Nipfolil’s fears were concerning 
Bullock’s calves, the Doctor's eyes were 
riveted on Brimley. Hill. The~boys would 
just about be reaching there this minute. 
“They've been good boys, this term,” 
mused the great man, ‘more submissive. 
Nipfold, Howard, and Walters. seem to have 
gone in for a spell of diligence.. Upon my 
word, I'll ask Charlotte about preparing a 
little treat for them at this term end, a break- 
ing-up supper, or something of that sort.’’ 


“Stow away those rolling-pins, Bullock. 
Don’t you hear, old Dumby’s smelt a rat this 
time?” whispered Nipfold once more, as the 
Doctor began adjusting a telesoope for a 
closer view. 

“Hurrah ! the foes are moving,” exclaimed 
Howard a minute later. The head-master 
had taken up his impedimenta ard entered 
the study. ‘ 

But scarcely was the Doctor’s back turned, 
than new arrivals came—Miss Miff; the 
governess, and the Misses Doris and Letitia 
Dumbelow—bearing a croquet box. : 

“Now, then, we’re in for some slashing 
British sport,” said Nipfold, crossing ‘his 
legs on a good stout branch, and leaning 
back against the trunk. ‘“ Well played,‘Miss 
Miff.” ; 

Miss Miff looked round in surprise, but, 
seeing no one, went on with the game, which 
lasted well on towards dinner, the struggle 
for second place between Miss Letitia 
Dumbelow and her governess proving both 
protracted and exciting. 

“ Now, then, she’ll do it this time,” said 
Howard, reckoning for the tenth time with- 
out his host, for what seemed to the boys in 
the tree the simplest of strokes resulted in 
the blue ball of Miss Miff rolling obstinately 
half-way down the lawn, as it had done nin 
times previously. z 

“ Bravo ! well played!’ said Nipfold, as at 
last, after many failures, Letitia’s red ball hit 
the goal, whereupon the Doctor’s daughter 
called out to ask her sister if anyone had 
spoken. ‘ 

“ Well, you chaps, I reckon it’s about time 
to be off. I don’t know what you are, but 
I'm hungry,” said Bullock, as Miss Miif and 
her charges disappeared with the croquet 
box. 

“Oh, let’s stop a minute,” said Howard ; 
‘it’s quarter-to yet, though doesn't that scent 
from the kitchen window tickle your nose, 
eh, Fatty?” tat 

“ Roundhead pie and Cavalier pudding,” 
sniffed Bullock, who knew ‘all the Oakridge 
ménus by heart. ““Comeon.... but” 

Bullock’s words were cut short by the 
return of the head-master followed by- two 
maids bearing a table. This was tantalising, 
since it might be perilous to fall, so to speak, 
into the arms of-the Doctor. It became clear 
that not only Doctor Dumbelow,: but * the 
others, were going to dine in the garden. The 

cold chicken and apple-tart fairly made Bul- 
lock’s mouth water, and the odours fromthe 
school kitchen grew more appetising a8,'under 
the manipulation of the head-master and the 
females, the viands visible from the oak-tree 
oné by one vanished. The fat boy heaved a 
sad, plaintive sigh when the al fresco banquet 
was over, and vowed never to hide more in‘an 


And so, the morn which had opened so 
gaily ended in famine and sadness.: ‘Doctor 
Dumbelow settled down to a review, and the 
ladies departed to their studies. Tomkins 
dropped asleep, and created a temporary 
sensation by causing a crackling in several 
branches and dropping down in a heap-on 
the greensward, but shotoff without attracting 
the Doctor’s attention. 

At 4pm. the pangs of hunger quite-paled 
before a panic which nearly brought the whole 
school, Doctor or no Doctor, to the ground. 

Archery was a common sport on the Oak- 
ridge lawn, and when Letitia and Doris were 
seen advancing with the target, whilst Miss 
Miff followed suit with bows and arrows, 
terror struck deep into the heart of Nipfold. 
Miss Miff pulled most lustily, but was a poor 
disciple of Robin Hood, and her shots were 
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wont to fly high and low, about and around, 
anywhere than to the target. 

“She's putting the thing right in line for 
the tree,” said Walters. “I say, Nippy, I'm 
off out of this at any cost.” 

“Faith, and we'll be all kilt entoirely,”’ said 
Howard. 

“ All very fine, joking, Howard,” 
Nipfold, “ but, if Miss Miff’s——” 

But hereupon a mighty “ugh” from the 
fat boy proclaimed that he was wounded. 
One of Miss Mitf’s arrows had slightly grazed 
his'left calf. 

“'There’s some one in that tree, I do 
believe,” exclaimed Miss Miff—‘“ perhaps a 
tramp or a burglar’; and Miss Mitf was 
wondering whether her ears had played her 
false when good Mrs. Dumbelow appeared 
behind Phedrus and Plutarch on the carriage 
drive, calm, as usual; and sedately stepping 
forth from her phaeton on to the lawn, her 
face showed sufprise that the boys were not 
in the cricket-field. 

“Brimley Hill, Samuel, Brimley Hill! 
Indeed, no, I expressly told them that on ac- 
count of Ramshaw’s chest the visit to Brimley 
Hill must be foregone!” 


said 
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“ But Charlotte—ahem—then,if they not 
at Brimley Hill, where are they?” and ap- 
proaching the oak-tree, the head-master and 
his wife scanned the playing-field from 
Rectory Lane to kitchen garden, from the 
three stalwart oaks to the main road. 

“Well, they're not there, at any rate, 
Samuel, that’s clear ; suppose we ask Mr. Vane 
and Mr. Griffiths if they know.” Accordingly, 
the Doctor and Mrs. Dumbelow made tracks 
across the lawn for the masters’ study, 
Miss Miff and her pupils, who had got 
scent of a eecond mystery, following at a 
distance. 

“TI recken it’s time for us to be off 
now, Howard,” said Nipfold, as the family 
group disappeared. ‘One thing, they can't 
blame us, anyhow, if we can only clear off 
on thequiet. Down with that ladder. Now, 
then, let the kids go down first.” 

“T never felt so jolly hungry in my life,” 
groaned the fat boy—rolling, last of all, in a 
helpless bundle, on to the ground. 

Crossing the playground, whom should the 
Doctor's party come across but Messrs. Vane 
and Griffiths returning from their walk ; but, 
in answer to Mrs. Dumbelow’s anxious in- 


quiries, both the masters expressed the same 
belief as the head-master—namely, that the 
whole school were at Brimley Hill. 

Mrs. Dumbelow’s only resource was to gaze 
in mute surprise at the three men in tun, 
and exclaim, “ Well!” 

“ Suppose, however, we take a look round 
the playground, sir,” suggested Mr. Vane, 
who prided himself on being a man of 
resources. This was duly done, and, of 
course, the boys were found hanging about 
the playground just as usual. Good Doctor 
Dumbelow generously took the whole blame 
for the day’s mishap on his own shoulder. 
It never occurred either to him or his masters 
to ask what the boys had been doing. Mr. 
Dumbelow believes to this hour that Nipfold 
and his friends spent the whole day dinnerless 
and famished between the playground and 
echoolroom, since Martha, the cook, coming 
to her dressing-room, expressed surprise that 
the boys had not come in to the dinner which 
was now cold in the pantry. 

Neither did Mr. Vane make any inquiries 
He only noticed that tea-time lasted a quarter 
of an hour longer than usual, and that the 
fat boy was the last to leave the table. 
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BARBADOS AND ITS HURRICANES. 


w these days of Industrial Exhibitions 
there must be few persons who have not 
at some time or other gazed upon the fly- 
wheel of a great engine, and admired its 
stately movement, telling of the vast reserves 
of force stored up in its mass of metal. Some 
may even have experienced the strange 
fascination, which tempts a man standing on 
the verge of a steep precipice to cast himself 
down from thence—a fascination which, in 
this instance, attracts the onlooker to seize 
upon the swiftly flying disc, though knowing 
well the fate before him if he do so. 

Between iron and air there seems, at first 
sight, but.little resemblance. So there does 
between lead and wax, but by trying the old 
experiment of loading a gun witb a candle, 
and tiring it against a wooden plank, we may 
readily assure ourselves that Time has some- 
thing to do with the question, as he has with 
most things in this world. Give the particles 
of the wax candle time to rearrange them- 
selyes,, and they will spread themselves 
harmlessly against the door. Give the air 
time to flow round the object against which 
it impinges, and it will fan it with a gentle 
breeze. But set that same air revolving ina 
vast circle, with a velocity of 150 miles an 
hour and upwards, and it will become, like 
our fly-wheel, a dangerous force to interfere 
with. Fortunately for the world in general, 
Nature,has laws of her own, by which she 
exhibits her greatest prodigies, and has spared 
the Temperate Zone, in which most of the 
wealth and civilisation of the earth is collected, 
those marks of her energy and power which 
she has lavished on the ‘l'ropics. 

Well indeed is it for London, that she has 
not to dread the awful possibility that hangs, 
like the sword of Damocles, over the fair 
islands of the West Indies, where, in a single 
night, the labour of years may be brought to 
nought, and a man’s life saved only that he 
may find himself a pauper. Heartfelt are the 
petitions that ascend to the Almighty, when 
the appeal goes up in the churches for deliver- 
ance from the hurricane. 

So little damage is done on shore, in our 
favoured land, by the heaviest storm, that we 
find it hard to realise the fear of our fellow- 
subjects, of a phenomenon occurring so rarely; 
but we can judge of what it means to hem, 
when we read the account of what took place 

two former occasions, when Nature set 
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her great fly-wheel revolving, and launched 
it on a course that took it over the island of 
Barbados. 

Lying in the open ocean, ninety miles to 
the eastward of the other West Indian 
islands, Barbados is particularly unfortunate 
in her position, as it is evident that she can 
never hope to be warned of the approach of 
a hurricane. Now that the islands are 
connected by telegraph cables, it will be easy 
to warn all but her, but she must ever remain 
a solitary warden. In the case of the 1831 
visitation, so slowly did the centre of the 
cyclone move, that aday’s notice migh t have 
been given to St. Lucia, and nearly three 
days’ to Hayti, had the telegraph then been in 
operation. Doubtless when next the Storm 
Fiend spreads his wings over the devoted 
island, warnings will be sent flying to the 
westward, for the course of th hurricane of 
the West Indies follows laws that are well 
established. Beginning at some point in the 
open Atlantic between Latitude 10° and 20° 
North, the revolving storm moves westward, 
at a rate of from ten to twenty miles an hour, 
which rate of progress it continues, ben ding 
slowly northwards, till it reaches Latitude 30° 
North, when it makes a sudden bend to the 
north-eastward, and .gradually dies away. 
Round this centre, with its steady onward 
motion, revolves the hurricane, turning 
always in the same direction— towards the 
left, so that if the observer stands facing the 
wind (which uo observer could by any 
possibility do) the centre of the storm will 
always be on his right. In this circle the 
wird blows with varying velocities, very 
variously computed, certainly not less than 
100 miles an hour. Humboldt computed the 
extreme velocity at 300 miles an hour, but 
was probably far over the mark. It is 
difficult to arrive at an exact conclusion, as 
no anemometer ever made by man would 
register the force of such a blast. 

As to the cause of the hurricane, little can 
be said, except that it is an intensified 
atmospheric disturbance, coming at a time 
when the usual circulation of the air is dis- 
organised. The hurricane season in the 
West Indies is chiefly confined to the months 
of August and September. At this time of 
year thesun, initscoursenorth of the equator, 
has heated the great deserts of Central Africa 
and Asia to such a point that the rarefied air 


above them is unable to support the weight 
of 30 inches of mercury—or, in other words. 
the barometer registers below 30 over s!! 
this vast region. A glance at the atlas will 
show how this great area of low pressur 
must act as a drag upon the trade winds that 
blow from the north-east. Hence, from July 
to November, the breezes which cool Barbados 
are fitful and variable in direction, the 
temperature rises, and the clouds collect, ard 
pour down rain in torrents. As mueb a: 
fifteen inches of rainfall in the twenty-foor 
hours was registered on September 8, 1875. 

Often on a rainy day, at this season. th: 
clouds may be seen moving in one directiac. 
whilst the wind is blowing in another, skor- 
ing the existence of cross currents in the 
atmosphere. These currents have only to be 
a little concentrated to make a very respect 
able cyclone, which again may readily becom: 
a hurricane. 

But why the said hurricane invarisb!: 
originates its course somewhere to the west- 
ward of Africa and the eastward of the We 
Indies, and why its track should be so ¥::! 
defined that Trinidad is so secure from thes: 
visitations as to have been used, in old dss. 
as a haven of refuge for the British Fie 
during the hurricane season—the afore} 
island being only about 180 miles from Barts- 
dos; also why the diameter of the excl 
should invariably increase as the storm tc 
to the eastward again, somewhere off Flor :+. 
the velocity of the wind circulating round ‘+ 
centre diminishing accordingly, but 
onward motion of the centre acceleratix- 
these are questions that still require 5 
satisfactory answer, though much has tex: 
written on the subject, and many powers ts" 
been invoked, from atmospheric electricits : 
the Gulf Stream, to account for the ‘=> 
observed. 

One thing is very certain, that ' 
occurrence of a hurricane at any particcs 
island cannot be predicted. Their visit: + 
most irregular. The storms that have tv 
registered since the first settlement of Bare 
dog, occurred on the following dates : 1°" 
1674, 1675, 1700, 1702, 1731, 1780, 13: 
1835, 1837. 

The hurricanes of 1731 and 1831 oceart: 
the former on August13, the latter on Accs 
11, a remarkably close centenary. But. © 
there has now been no hurricane in * 


island for sixty years, it is quite evident that 
the statistics give us no help whatever in the 
task of ascertaining when the next is likely 
to arrive. Curiously enough, the last date 
given, viz. 1887, was the year before the 
emancipation of the slaves in Barbados, so 
that Providence has done its best for the 
cause of free labour. 

The hurricane of 1780 is still known as 
the “Great Hurricane.” Certainly the 
damage done by it entitles it to the name. 
England was at war at the time, and had 
great fleets at sea in the West Indies, and 
the North Atlantic. Moreover, as if deter- 
mined to wreck the ships of His Britannic 
Majesty, two hurricanes were despatched 
within a week of each other. With the first 
of these we have nothing to do in this paper, 
as it did not affect Barbados; it burst upon 
the town of Savanna le Mar, on October 3, 
1780, utterly destroying the town, and 
sinking eight vessels of the British Squadron, 
besides dismasting seven others. Which 
was pretty well for a commencement. 

On October 9, the evening at Barbados 
was remarkably calm, but the sky very red 
end fiery. Much rain fell during the night, 
and the wind rose ominously. It was the 
beginning of the hurricane, coming up from 
the south-east. By 10 a.m. on the 10th the 
wind was blowing a gale. At 1 p.m. it wasa 
great storm, and the ships in the harbour were 
beginning to drag their anchors. At 4 p.m. 
the frigate Albemarle parted her cable, and 
drove out to sea, in company with some 
twenty-five other vessels—all that were in 
the harbour. 

What followed cannot be more graphically 
described than in the words of a letter 
written by Doctor Blane to Doctor William 
Hunter, and dated on board Sir George 
Rodney's flagship, the Sandwich, some 
months after. 

“‘On the evening of the 10th, the wind 
rose to such a degree of violence as clearly 
to amount to what is called a hurricane. At 
8 p.ot. it began to make impression on all the 
houses, by tearing off the roofs, and over- 
throwing some of the walls. As the inhabi- 
tants had never been accustomed to such a 
sonvulsion of nature, they remained for some 
time in security, but they now began to be in 
the utmost consternation. 

“It was thought to be at its greatest 
1eight at midnight, and did not abate con- 
siderably until eight next morning. During 
ll this time, most of the inhabitanta had 
leserted their houses, to avoid being buried 
n the ruins; and every age, sex, and 
‘ondition, were exposed in the fields to the 
mpetuous wind, incessant torrents of rain, 
iad the terrors of thunder and lightning. 
{any were overwhelmed in the ruins, either 
'y clinging too long to them for shelter, or 
ttempting to save what was valuable, or by 
navoidable accidents in the fall of walls, 
oofs, and furniture, the materials of which 
rere projected to great distances. Even the 
odies of men and cattle were lifted from off 
ae ground, and carried several yards, An 
;timate has been attempted of the number 
f deaths, from returns made to the Gover- 
or, and they amounted to more than 3,000, 
10ugh several parishes had not given in 
1eir returns when I was there.” 

As regards this computation, we may 
»serve that Lord Rodney, in a letter to his 
ife, states that over 6,000 persons lost their 
ves, and that the survivors were entirely 


ined. 
+« All the fruits of the earth, then stand- 
g.’’ continues the worthy Doctor, “ have 
en destroyed; most of the trees of the 
land have been torn up by the roots; and 
-hat will give as strong an idea of the force 
the wind as anything) many of them 
»re stripped of their bark.” (This was 
ssibly an effect of the electric disturbance.) 
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“ The sea rose so high as to destroy the fort, 
carrying the great guns many yards from the 
platform, and demolishing the houses near 
the beach.’ (A 12 pounder gun, on its 
carriage, was carried a distance of 140 
yards.) 

“ A ship was driven ashore against one of 
the buildings of the Naval Hospital, which, 
by this shock, and by the impetuosity of the 
wind and sea, was entirely destroyed, and 
swept away. 

“ Ridges of coral rock were thrown up, 
which still remain above the surface of the 
water; but the harbour and roadstead have 
upon the whole been improved, having been 
deepened in some places six feet, in others 
many fathoms. The crust of coral, which 
had been the work of ages, having been torn 
up, leaving @ soft, oozy bottom, many shells 
and fish were found ashore which ‘had been 
heretofore unknown.” 

When this famous hurricane burst on 
Barbados, the diameter of its circular track 
was, ag near as possible, 5 degrees of latitude, 
or 300 nautical miles. It moved on towards 
Cuba, the centre of the storm passing over 
the Mona Passage, between St. Domingo and 
Porto Rico, on the morning of October 15, 
there catching a fleet of vessels under 
convoy, amongst which it played sad havoc. 
Just grazing the eastern extremity of Cuba, 
the cyclone then made the usual abrupt turn 
towards the north-east, and crossed the path 
of the previous hurricane, falling upon some 
of the already disabled shps that had 
escaped its predecessor. It reached the 
Bermudas on the 18th, and drove fifty 
vessels ashore on those rocky islets. By this 
time the diameter of the circle had increased 
to 600 or 700 mites, and the force of the 
wind proportionally diminished. The 
storm passed on towards the Azores, and 
gradually died away in the vast basin of the 
Atlantic. 

It left behind it little but dismasted ships, 
and devastated islands. Of the British 
squadrons, in the two hurricanes thirteen 
ships had gone to the bottom, sixteen were dis- 
mantled. But it was no time for thoughts of 
war. In the island of Martinique 9,000 lives 
had been lost, at St. Eustatius, 4,000. Two 
British vessels, the Andromedaand the Laurel, 
were wrecked on the coast of the former 
island, and twenty-five men of the Laurel's 
crew reached the shore. To the credit of the 
French commander, the Marquis de Bouillé, 
it must be stated, that he had all these men 
sent to the British Governor of St. Lucia, with 
# courteous letter expressing his unwillingness 
to retain as prisoners those who owed their 
capture to the catastrophe common to all. 
Indeed, the Marquis had other things to 
think of than the making of prisoners. Out 
of a convoy of fifty merchant ships, with 
5,000 troops on board, which, escorted by 
two French frigates, had anchored the day 
before the storm, in St. Pierre’s Road, 
Martinique, only six survived the gale. The 
Fort of St. Pierre, built in 1660, was 
destroyed, whilst in St. Vincent (then in the 
possession of the French) the town of 
Kingstown was almost completely destroyed, 
only fourteen houses out of six hundred 
being left standing. It was a unique state 
of affairs. The land forts were demolished, 
but the ships that might have taken them 
were sunk or scattered. 

The Government House at Barbados was 
unroofed by the hurricane at 10 p.m. on the 
10th, and the Governor and his family 
forced to take refuge in the cellar, whence 
they were driven by the accumulation of the 
rain water. After a futile attempt to face 
the storm in the open, shelter was obtained 
under the cannon carriages, though at the 
imminent risk of being crushed by their pro- 
tection moving. The Governor’s Secretary 
had his thigh broken. When the storm was 
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over, plenty of work was to be done. The 
negroes were plundering the ruins, the 
prisoners of war were loose, and a pestilence 
was threatened from the number of dead 
bodies that remained uninterred, and the 
quantity of fish cast up by the sea. But the 
Governor was equal to the emergency, and 
soon succeeded in restoring order. 

The centre of this most disastrous 
hurricane passed just north of the island of 
Barbados. That of 1831 passed almost 
directly over the island, and we have fortu- 
nately an interesting account of the pheno- 
mena that attended it, published at 
Bridgetown at the time. Indeed, there are 
people yet living in the island who remember 
it, and who had some of them very remark- 
able escapes, one lady having saved her life 
by hiding under an old-fashioned wooden four- 
post bedstead, which saved her from being 
crushed when the roof came down. A 
gentleman, who was aroused from sleep by 
the first burst of the hurricane, found 
himself, when the lull came, standing bolt 
upright against a wall of his bedroom, which 
was minus its roof and one wall, the depar- 
ture of which he had not noticed. 

The electric disturbance in this storm was 
so great, that a theory was founded upon it 
that electricity was the primary cause of 
such hurricanes. It is, in all probability, a 
direct effect, not a cause, and is most likely 
originated in a similar manner to that ob- 
tained in the ingenious engine, constructed 
by Sir William Armstrong, in which a 
current of moist air, or steam, is used to 
produce a spark discharge. 

Having said which, and pointed out that 
the threatening appearance of the sky before 
a hurricane is probably due to the electricity 
stored in its bosom, causing the globules of 
moisture to coalesce, as may be shown by 
casting the shadow of a cloud of steam upon 
a screen, and then electrifying the cloud, we 
will proceed to give the Bridgetown account 
of the hurricane. The July previous had 
been unusually rainy, but there is no par- 
ticular reason to connect this with th 
storm. . 

“On August 10, 1831, the sun rose without 
a cloud, and shone resplendently. At 10a.m. 
a gentle breeze which had been blowing 
died away. After a temporary calm, high 
winds sprung up from the easst-north-east, 
which in their turn subsided. For the most 
part calms prevailed, interrupted by occa- 
sional sudden puffs from north and north-east. 

“ At noon the heat increased to 87, and at 
2 p.m. to 88, at which time the weather was 
uncommonly sultry and oppressive. 

“At 4 p.m. the thermometer sank again 
to 86. At65 p.m. the clouds seemed gathering 
densely from the north, the wind commenc- 
ing to blow freshly from that point; then: a 
shower of rain fell, followed by a sudden 
stillness ; but there was a dismal blackness 
all around. Towards the zenith there was 
an obscure circle of imperfect light, subtend- 
ing about 35° or 40°. 

“From 6 to.7 p.m. the weather was fair, 
and wind moderate, with occasional slight 
puffs from the north ; the lower and principal 
layer of clouds passing fleetly towards the 
south, the higher stratum a scud, rapidly 
flying to various points. 

“AtT7 p.m. the sky was clear, and the air 
calm ; tranquillity reigned till a little after 
nine, when the wind blew again from the 
north. 

“At half-past nine it freshened, and 
moderate showers of rain fell at intervais for 
the next hour. 

“ Distant lightning was observed at half- 
past ten in the north, north-east, and north- 
west, Squalls of wind and rain from north- 
north-east, with intermediate calms, suc- 
ceeded each other till midnight. The 
thermometer/meantime varied with remark- 
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able activity; during the calms it rose as 
high as 86, and at other times it fluctuated 
from 88 to 85. . 

“ After midnight the continued flashing 
of the lightning was awfully grand, and a 
gale blew fiercely from the north and north- 
east;, but at l-am. on August 11, the 
tempestuous rage.of the wind increased, the 
storm, which at one time blew from the 
north-east, suddenly shifted from that 
quarter, and burst from the north-west and 
intermediate points. The upper regions 
were from this time illuminated by incessant 
lightning, but the quivering sheet of blaze was 
surpassed in brilliancy by the darts of electric 
fire which were exploded in every direction. 
At alittle after 2 a.m., the astounding roar 
of the hurricane, which rushed from the 
north-north-west and north-west, cannot be 
described by language. About 3 the wind 
occasionally abated, but intervening gusts 
proceeded from the south-south-west and 
north-west with accumulated fury. 

“The lightning also having ceased, fora 
few moments only at a time, the blackness 
in which the town was enveloped was inex- 
pressibly awful. Fiery meteors were pre- 
sently seen falling from the heavens; one 
in particular, of a globular form and a deep 
red hue, was observed by the writer to 
descend perpendicularly from a vast height. 
It evidently fell by its specific gravity, and 
was not shot or propelled by any extraneous 
force. : [This was evidently the rare globe 
lightning, to this day remaining a phenome- 
non difficult to account. for.] On approach- 
ing the earth with accelerated motion, 
it assumed a dazzling whiteness, and an 
elongated form, and, dashing to the ground 
in Beckwith Square, it splashed around in 
the same manner as melted metal would 
have done, and was instantly extinct. In 
shape and size it appeared much like a 
common barrel-shade [i.e. was like the 
eandle-shades used in the tropics, which are 
shaped something like a bell, about eight 
inches high, and six in widest diameter] ; its 
brilliancy, and the spattering of its particles 
on meeting the earth, gave it the resemblance 
of a body of quicksilver of equal bulk. 

“A few minutes after the appearance of 
this phenomenon, the deafening noise of the 
wind sank to a solemn murmur, or, more 
correetly expressed, a distant roar, and the 
lightning, which from midnight had flashed 
and darted forkedly, with few and momentary 
intermiasions, now, for a space of nearly half 
& minute, played frightfully between the cloads 
and the earth with novel and surprising 
action. The vast body of vapour appeared 
to touch the houses, and issued downward 
flaming blazes which were nimbly returned 
from the earth upward. 

“The moment after this singular alter- 
nation of lightning, the hurricane again burst 
from’ the western points with violence, 
prodigious beyond all description, hurling 
before it thousands of missiles—the frag- 
ments of every unsheltered structure of 
human art. The strongest houses were 
caused to vibrate to their foundations, and 
the surface of the very earth trembled as the 
destroyer raged over it. No thunder was at 
any time distinctly heard. The horrible roar 
and yelling of the wind, the noise of the ocean 
—whose frightful waves threatened the town 
with the destruction of all that the other 
elements might spare—the clattering of tiles, 
the falling of roofs and walls, and the.com- 
bination of w thousand other sourids, fotmed 
a hideous and appalling dm. No adequate 
idea of the sensations which then distracted 
and confounded the faculties, can possibly be 
conveyed to those who were distant frem the 
scene of terror. 
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“ After 5 a.m. the storm, now and then for 
afew moments abating, made clearly audible 
the falling of tiles and building materials, 
which by the last gust had probably been 
carried to a lofty height. 

“At 6 a.m. the wind was at south, and at 
7 south-east; at 8 east-south-east, and at 9 
there was again clear weather. 

“ Assoon as dawn rendered outward objects 
visible, the writer, anxious to ascertain the 
situation of the shipping, proceeded, but with 
difficulty, to the wharf. The rain at the time 
was driven with such force as to injure the 
skin, and was so thick as to prevent a view 
of any object much beyond the end of the pier. 
The prospect was majestic beyond descrip- 
tion. The gigantic waves, rolling onwards, 
seemed as if they would defy all obstruction ; 
yet as they broke over the Careenage, they 
seemed to be lost, the surface of it being 
entirely covered with floating wrecks of every 
description. It was an undulating body of 
lumber-shingles, staves, barrels, trusses of 
hay, and every kind of merchandise of a 
buoyant nature. Two vessels only were 
afloat within the pier ; but numbers could be 
geen which had been capsized or thrown on 
their beam-ends in shallow water. 

“On reaching the summit of the cathedral 
tower, to whichever point of the compass the 
eye was directed, a grand but distressing 
picture of ruin presented itself. The whole 
face of the country was laid waste ; no sign 
of vegetation was apparent, except here and 
there small patches of a sickly green. The 
surface of the ground appeared as if fire had 
run through the land, scorching and burning 
up the productions of the earth. The few 
remaining trees, stripped of their boughs and 
foliage, wore a cold and wintry aspect ; and 
the numerous seats in the environs of Bridge- 
town, formerly concealed amid thick groves, 
were now exposed and in ruins. 

“From the direction in which the cocoa- 
nut and other trees were prostrated, the first 
that fell must have been blown down by a 
north-north-east wind; but far the greater 
number were rooted up by the blast from the 
north-west.” 

Other accounts of this hurricane mention 
that the destruction of the crops was com- 
pleted by the falling of great quantities of salt 
water in the form of rain. No doubt this 
water was drawn up from the sea by the 
rotatory storm. 

The houses in Barbados are, for the most 
part, roofed with shingles, or thin chips of 
deal. These made formidable projectiles, and 
several people were killed by them. The 
force with which they were driven was such, 
that one shingle is :reported to have split its 
way; like a wedge, through a thick branch of 
a tree, and another to have imbedded itself in 
the trunk of a fustic tree. As the wood of 
the latter is nearly as hard as iron, the 
velocity of the soft splinter of deal must have 
been almost as great as if it had been dis- 
charged from a gun. 

Slates would, however, have been still more 
dangerous missiles. A negress in the coun- 
try had her head severed from her shoulders 
by one of these, which must have come from 
the roof of a house a mile distant, that being 
the only slated roof in the neighbourhood. A 
piece of lead -weighing 400 lb. was carried 
560 yards by the wind. 

In this hurricane 1,477 persons lost their 
lives in Barbados, in the‘short space of seven 
hours. Should such a storm occur in the 
island again, the loss of life will probably run 

into five. figures, as the native population 
occupying the 166 square miles of which the 
island consists, is at least 180,000 at ‘the 
present date, and their cottages. are mere 
wooden shells, with the floors raised on heaps 


of stones. A good English gale would blow 
them away, and it is awful to think of then 
in a hurricane. But the negro is a happy- 
minded individual, and cares nothing. fer the 
future, although the chances of there never 
being another storm in Barbados are very 
small indeed, and in all probability there 
may be one before the close of the centary. 
it being now sixty years since the last 
visitation. 

To the scientist the next hurricane in the 
West Indies will probably yield valuable in- 
formation, the islands being, as was remarked 
before, now connected by telegraph. The 
course of the 1831 storm will show how easily 
warnings might have been sent, had such 
facilities existed at that date. As we have 
seen, the true hurricane began at Barbados 
before midnight on August 10. At St Luts 
it commenced about 4 a.m. on the 11th, and 
was at its greatest height there at 9.30 ax. 
Hayti was reached on the evening of tke 
12th ; Cuba on that of the 13th. Finally, the 
eyclone reached the coast of America late on 
the 17th at a point situated east of New 


* Orleans, in about Latitude 30° North, Longi- 


tude 90° West, and there, turning northwards, 
died away. 

The hurricanes of 1885 and 1837, though 
doing considerable damage to mills and 
shipping in Barbados, were not severe enough 
at that island to deserve mention in this 
paper. 

We will now proceed briefly to compare 
the records of one or two late English 
storms, in order to arrive at a comparative 
estimate of the real force of a hurricane. 

On January 26, 1884, a very heavy gale 
visited Great Britain, during which the extra- 
ordinarily low reading of 27-332 inches was 
registered by a barometer at Ochtertye, near 
Crieff. Now twenty-eight inches is a low 
reading in a West Indian hurricane, and the 
lowest noted in the harbour of Porto Bico 
during the storm of August 1837, when sll 
the vessels in the roads, thirty-three in 
number, were lost, and hundreds of buildings 
destroyed. But the gale of January 1884, ex- 
tending over a far larger area than the narrow 
circle of a hurricane, did comparatively little 
damage ashore, except to trees, and the 
greatest velocity registered of the wind was 
seventy-six miles an hour, at Alnwick. 

On October 15 and 16, 1886, a very hesvr 
storm passed over the whole of the British 
Isles. The writer was in Ireland at the time, 
and well remembers a squall, which passed 
over the house in which he was, and cut for 
itself a clear lane, some fifty yards wide 
through the fine woodland adjoining, ‘or 
several miles. This was by far the severest 
gale ever witnessed by the writer. Yet, 
though the air was dark with flying leans _ 
and branches of trees, not a slate was removed | 
from the roof of the house. At Seilly, 
seventy-eight miles an hour were regi 
but it was thought that the squalls may har 
ran as high as 120 miles an hour. And yet 
no damage to buildings or life occurred. 2 
any way comparable to that caused by the 
weakest hurricane on record in the Wet 
Indies. 

After hard struggles with unfavourat> 
seasons and protective tariffs, the planters @ 
Barbados seem to be getting their heat 
above water again. Their future prospen'' 
depends very much on the direction taken !* 
a revolving body of air, 600 miles or kes * 
diameter. If a hurricane like that of 1%! 
again destroy the crops and the machines. 
nothing but a gloomy outlook of bankrup*: 
will remain. There will be no money Jef.t 
rebuild the mills, and pay labour. Well 257 
earnest prayers go up, each year, to hears 
when the hurricane season begins | 
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TER Sykes set up his tea and coffee stall 
in one of the principal streets in London 
every morning at half-past four. 

To the nine o'clock breakfaster this sounds 
an impossible time of day, but Sykes knew 
what he was about, for by five o'clock a very 
fair number of customers had visited the 
little shed and partaken of the good things it 
had to offer. From then on till about seven, 
it was thronged with men and women, and 
Bykes had a busy time of it in supplying 
them. 

We have spoken of the “ good things it 
had to offer,” and here again our nine o'clock 
breakfaster, with his crisp toast, and tea out 
of delicate china cups, his eggs, and savoury 
dish under a silver cover, might indeed be 
heard to cavil. ~The tea and coffee stall dis- 
played no such attractions. The cups, that 
bung in rows from nails at the back of this 
shed on wheels, might have been warranted 
unbreakable, so thick was the brim one’s lips 
must cross to reach the steaming fluid. The 
pewter spoons and heavy saucers added to 
their sturdy appearance, and the bread and 
butter, cut into thick slices and arranged on 
plates on the ledge behind which stood the 
proprietor, looked capable of baftling the most 
strenuous efforts for its consumption. 

A huge German sausage completed the bill 
of fare, and of it the more well-to-do could 
have a slice, to add arelish to the hunk of 
bread but sparsely covered with the greasy 
matter which did duty for butter. It does 
not sound at all an appetising repast to the 
uninitiated, but winter and summer the 
steaming urn, with its two brass taps, stand- 
ing to the right of the bread and butter, Hanked 
by the German sausage, attracted dozens 
of customers, both male and female—work- 
ing men, whose wives lay in bed, too lazy, or too 
overcome by the dissipation of the evening 
before, to get up and make a little comfort 
and order in their ill-regulated homes. 
Young lads, who had tumbled out of over- 
crowded lodging-houses, in which they had 
not even a mattress to themselves ; women, 
whose three or four shillings a week for a 
room did not include a single meal ; beggars, 
on their way to their various haunts, —these 
and many others found their way to Sykes’ 
stall, and took their simple breakfast for a 
penny or twopence, as regularly as clock-work, 
and with a keen enjoyment. Then, long 
before the unwelcome“ Hot water, sir!’’ would 
be heard at the door of our nine o'clock 
friend, the front shelf of the stall was 
cleared, and folded upwards, shutting in the 
crockery, urn, and viands, and Sykes would 
trundle away with his quaint little house, 
jingling his harvest of coppers as he went, to 
be unknown in that quarter of the great busy 
world for the space of a day and night, as 
completely as if he had never been the most 
important feature of the thoroughfare, reign- 
ing in it for two hours and a half, over 
subjects who would have been thrown into 
direst dismay had he withheld his presence, 
or refused to hold his Court. 

But there was one he daily left behind him, 
as a legacy to the street corner he had 
vacated, in whose mind he dwelt with a 
pathetic persistency as the hours passed 
slowly on. To “Dick the Dodger,” as he 
was termed by his mates, Peter Sykes was a 
king indeed, and the sweet scent of blended 

‘ve and tea would have put the choicest 
‘ves of any other palace into the shade, 
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ON TRUST. 


By E. L. Haverriexp, 
Author of “ That Robin,” ete. 


PART I. 


while the sight of that bread and butter 
aroused a deeper homage beneath the little 
lad’s tattered jacket than was ever felt by 
the most zealous commoner awaiting his 
knighthood. The German sausage was, a8 
is a dukedom to some, beyond his wildest 
dreams. 

It was not every day that he could indulge 
in a cup of tea, but he generally managed to 
get a halfpenny slice, and this had to last 
him and the Ratter for many a long hour, 
sometimes all day. Dick and the Ratter 
were never seen apart; they loved each other 
very dearly, though the master was only a 
dirty, stunted, half-starved little crossing 
sweeper, and the dog, an ugly black and 
white terrier, lame in one leg, and as dirty 
as Dick. The boy had only one other 
belonging —one he could well ha ve dispensed 
with—a lazy, drunken father, who took all 
his son’s earnings, and thras hed him when 
he did not bring home sutticient. The 
Dodger always had much ado to hide even a 
penny for his breakfast, for his father 
searched thoroughly shoes snd pockets— 
even the lining of his clothes ; but Dick’s 
latest plan was to hold two halfpennies in 
his mouth, one in each cheek, until the 
examination was over, and so far the dodge 
had succeeded. What his father did all day 
he never knew, for he found him sullen, or 
tipsy, late every evening on his return, and 
left him in the early morning, generally in 
heavy drunken slumber. He never remem- 
bered a time when “ father’? was different, 
but since his mother’s death the ill-treatment 
had been doubled. The littlelad had to bear 
her share as well as his own, and he 
realised how she had guarded him, and 
warded off many a blow from his young 
shoulders by taking itupon her own. Yethe 
stuck by the man as he had promised his 
mother he would when she lay dying, for 
a strange return of the love and yearning for 
her husband forced her to forgive and forget 
his brutality to herself, and to their only 
child. 

Dick’s code of morals was not a severe 
one. Such as it was, it had been gleaned 
from his mother, who, in the midst of poverty 
and degradation, had contrived to keep honest, 
sober, and cleanly, even though her faith ina 
kindly Providence had been shattered early 
in her married life, and her prayers were 
well-nigh forgotten. 

But two maxims she gave Dick for his 
guidance, in the form of threats: “Be 
honest, for I will never forgive you if you 
become a thief”; and “ Always keep a pro- 
mise, or I will never trust you again.” 
Precisely why these two rules should have 
made such an impression upon him Dick 
could not have explained, probably because 
they were taught, from the time he could lisp 
his first words, with an eager persistency, 
and they were the religion of the only 
creature who had ever spoken a gentle word 
to him, or bestowed upon him a loving 
thought or caress. 

So, when she was gone, Dick’s was a for- 
Jorn and loveless life, its only object to pro- 
cure sufficient coppers to escape a cruel 
thrashing, and to keep back enough to secure at 
least one meal a day, however small, for the 
Ratter and himself. 

One night, six months after his great loss, 
the little lad crept dejectedly home, with the 
full knowledge that a beating would be his 

(To be continued.) 


fate. Fourpence represented the takings of 
the day, and one of these he had, as usual, 
changed into two halfpennies. With these 
placed in his mouth he stole down the dirty 
slum he had always thought of as home, 
and entered the room, now so devoid of 
comfort and cleanliness, which he and bis 
father shared. It contained a chair, a 
mattress, and a heap of straw, for furniture. 
The light had to filter through the dust 
and smoke begrimed window, which no one 
ever opened or cleaned. It had not been so 
when Mrs. Dale was alive, but there was no 
one now to throw a ray of light, of comfort, 
or love into the lives of the miserable garret's 
occupants. 

It was pitch-dark when Dick entered, taking 
care to shut the Ratter out for reasons of his 
own, but he earnestly hoped his father might 
be out, as he groped his way about to finds 
light. He always had that wish after a bed 
day, but always equally in vain, and to-night 
the tallow dip was lighted for him by Dale's 
unsteady hand. 

“You've come at last, have you?” he 
growled; “and high time too. It’s a beating 
you deserve, youngster, and you'll get it too :f 
you can't be more slick. Don’t whimper, you 
little fool, but hand over the chink. Look 
sharp! Do you hear?” Dick silently held 
out his hand on which lay the three coppers. 
Dale stared stupidly at the amount, then at 
the shrinking child before him, who gazed 
back as if fascinated by the flushed face and 
fierce unrelenting eyes. It was months since 
he had brought back so little as that. But 
three days ago he was beaten unmercifally 
for having brought home only ninepence, and 
now he turned sick and faint at the though: 
of what was before him, as his father 
snatched the money from him and fiung it 
in his face, accompanying the act with such 
a volley of incoherent language as even Dick 
failed to understand. “ Don’t stare at me 
like that, you young varmint!” he managed 
to blurt out at last, interlarding his speech 
with extraordinary terms of opprobrium for 
his son, and curses of too black a natore 
record. “Now hand over the money. Yo: 
needn’t tell me that’s all you've taken 
to-day. What have you done with th 
rest?” 

No answer still from the frightened boy. 0! 
what use was it to speak? He had made 
the same excuses so often before, but ther 
were of no avail, and he knew they woud 
not stand him in good stead now. Nor did 
his helpless silence, for his father seized hit: 
by the shoulders and shook him with all his 
might, until the child’s teeth chattered an) 
he had to gasp for breath. 

In that instant the halfpennies were di- 
lodged, and fell with a jingle upon the bae 
boards. Even in his fury Dale had ket 
hearing for the ring of money, and he n- 
linquished his hold of Dick so suddenly tu: 
the child reeled back, and fell against t+ 
wall. There he leant, his eyes almost startiré 
out of his head, and his breath coming az: 
going in laboured, gasping sobs, while ts 
father grovelled on the floor for the scattered 
coins. His disgust when he discovered the: 
was duly expressed by the thrashing te 
bestowed upon his son before he left the 
room, to drink the coppers away, and kil 
round in the hope that some old pal wouli 
stand him a drink in memory of betut 
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MONK’S HILL; OR, THE TALE OF A RENEGADE. 


By W. A. Bucwanay, 


Author of “ Life Among the Hunters," An Indian's Ruse,” etc, ete. 


AS a lad I always avoided Monk’s Hill. It 
lies close to what is known as the Old 
Stage Road, in one of the inland provinces of 
Canada, and on all sides, extending for many 
miles, the land is fenced off into meadows 
and corn-fields, comfortable-looking farm- 
houses, surrounded with trees, appearing 
here and there on the hillsides, while at 
wider, though sufficiently convenient intervals 
for the requirements of the inhabitants, are 
scattered market towns and villages of 
various sizes and importance. But the hill 
itself, though picturesquely outlined, and 
offering perhaps the finest site in the whole 
district for a dwelling, stands desolate. 

At the foot runs a small trout stream, with 
wooded banks, where I have dreamed away 
delightful summer days, with a mind undis- 
turbed, save when my eye involuntarily 
wandered in the direction of the frowning 
brow of the great hill above. 

With years my curiosity grew, and one 
day, keeping at a safe distance, I walked 
right round the hill. Encountering nothing 
of a surprising nature in the journey, I 
cautiously drew nearer, and at length, in a 
burst of valour, marched to the very top. 

There, partially concealed by moss and 
creeping plants, I made out the charred 
foundations of what had at one time been a 
log house of moderate dimensions; while a 
few paces in front were three parallel mounds 
of earth, and though no slab proclaimed the 
fact, I knew instinctively that they covered 
human remains. 

The sight of these graves so startled my 
already overwrought imagination that I 
turned and fled with as much precipitation 
as though Monk himself had been at my 
heels. 

But what I had seen, instead of satisfying, 
only further excited my curiosity, and I found 
myself wondering who Monk was; how his 
house came to be burned; whose were the 
lonely, unmarked graves alongside; and 
what conncction, if any, they had with the 
continued avoidance of the spot. 

For a time, although I made many 
inquiries among the people of the district, 
the information I gained was so scanty that 
I was almost despairing of ever penetrating 
the mystery, when one day, in a neighbouring 
hamlet, I found an old man with snow-white 
locks and a tottering gait, who had both seen 
and known Monk. 

From his recollections, and what I had 
already seen and heard, I was able to piece 
together the following narrative. 

Half a century before, when the country 
was nev, and the bear, the deer, and the 
seaver held almost undisputed possession of 
she valleys and the streams, Monk suddenly 
made his appearance, and with his own 
aands built the house whose ruins I had seen. 
No one knew whence he came, for he was 
‘eserved and sullen in manner, and no one 
:ared to question him. 

He was a big, bearded man, and attired 
iimself, after the fashion of the time and 
rlace, in a buckskin suit, with moccasins for 
1is feet, and for headgear a bearskin cap, 
rhich he wore summer and winter alike. 

Though a good woodsman, and a remark- 
bly keen hunter, it soon became noticed that 
e seldom wandered far afield in search of 
ame, and that when any Indians were re- 
worted tobe in the vicinity he kept within 
oors altogether. This last seemed the more 
arprising to his half-dozen neighbours when 

leaked out that he was singularly well 
2quainted with the language and customs of 
ye redmen round about, who at that time 
ere on friendly terms with the white men. 

Another odd thing about him was that 


although his cabin possessed one or two rude 
stools and a chair, he always seemed ill at ease 
when seated in them, preferring, as a general 
thing, to recline on the floor with his legs 
crossed beneath him, after the manner of 
persons long unaccustomed to living in 
houses, 

These things made the people curious, and 
to the incautious inquiries of one of them is 
due the three graves on the hill, and the evil 
reputation that has ever since clung to the 
place. Yet the people round about, though 
rough in their manners, were, for the most 
part, kindly disposed to new comers ; and had 
Monk thought fit to take them into his con- 
fidence, or even let it be understood that 
their assistance might at any time be re- 
quired, they would have stood by him against 
all comers, whatever his past might have 
been. 

Their anxiety to learn more about him 
was something more than idle inquisitive- 
ness; for in a place where white men are 
few in number, and dangers of various kinds 
abound, it is aconcern of the highest impor- 
tance to be certain of the disposition of 
one’s neighbours in order to judge what 
reliance may be reposed on them in an 
emergency. Monk might just as well have 
told them he had a dark past; but he left 
them to find it out for themselves, and, by 
thus keeping aloof, placed himself outside 
the range of their personal sympathies. 

Without arousing his suspicions, they 
contrived to observe bis actions with great 
minuteness; they noted his gestures, the 
way in which he patterned and stitched his 
moccasins ; his method of pursuing game, 
and the way in which he dressed and cooked 
it; and they went to extraordinary pains to 
inform themselves as to his system of keep- 
ing account of the days and seasons through- 
out the year. 

One day old Tom Hill put into words their 
unanimous opinion when he said ‘ Boys, 
Monk’s been a renegade among the Hurons.” 

A deserter in any country comes in for 
scant sympathy; but a white man in the 
West, who leaves his own people and goesover 
to live among and fight for the Indians, comes 
in for the severest condemnation that can 
enter the minds of honest men. But Monk 
seemed even worse than the ardinary 
renegade, for by his avoidance of Indians 
since coming to the district, it was clear 
that he had in turn deserted them under 
circumstances that led him to fear their 
vengeance. 

Had they known all, they might have 
been less harsh in their opinion, for Monk's 
father had been a renegade before him, and 
the son had lived among Indians from his 
earliest years. His father rose to the 
position of head ‘Medicine man”’ in the 
tribe, and so stained his face and limbs that 
none except those in the secret knew that he 
was not in reality an Indian. What reasons 
he may have had for going to live with the 
redmen were never known. 

On his death the son, then a man of thirty- 
five, who had adopted the same methods as 
his father in concealing his race, got into a 
dispute over the matter of succeeding him, 
and in a moment of passion killed one of the 
chiefs and fled to the woods. 

For a year he disappeared from sight 
entirely, and when at length he did emerge 
from obscurity, it was to erect the house on 
the hill named after him. The personal 
particulars here related came out long after 
his death, which occurred in a mysterious 
and terrible way. 

Monk’s neighbours concluded from his 
habits, as has already been mentioned, that 


he had lived among the Huron tribe. One 
day a young trapper found occasion to 
undertake a journey to Fort Detroit, some 
hundred miles distant. Arriving there in 
due course, he was surprised to find en- 
camped there a small party of Hurons, 
which tribe was supposed at the time to be 
hunting on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
much farther north. Happening to be 
familiar with their dialect, he spent a day 
in their wigwams, being treated with the 
hospitality for which the Indians of that day 
were distinguished. 

He told them where he was hunting, gave 
reports as to the abundance cf game, and 
discussed such like items of common interest. 
Rememtering, then, Monk’s Huron habits, 
he inquired casually if they knew anyone of 
thename. They told him they did not. He 
then described Monk’s personal appearance. 
Their expression still showed they had doubts, 
till one of them asked whether the lobe of the 
left ear were not wanting. When they 
learned that such was the case, they became 
silent, nor could the trapper draw from them 
a single item of information on the subject. 

That night, unbeknown to him, two young 
Huron warriors set out for Monk’s Hill. 
What difficulties they encountered by the 
way will never be known. They probably 
carried their whole stock of provisions in the 
shape of a few handfuls of parched corn in 
their girdles, trusting to their guns to supply 
them with meat. The exact time of their 
arrival is also unknown, though it was in all 
likelihood about two days later, for it was no 
uncommon thing for Indians to cover forty 
or fifty miles in twenty-four hours, allowing 
themselves only a few snatches at intervals 
for sleep. There was none to witness their 
meeting at Monk’s house. 

A week later the young trapper returned 
home from Fort Detroit, and in relating the 
occurrences by the way incidentally mentioned 
that the Huronsknew Monk. This news was 
received with looks of concern, and he was 
told that Monk had not been seen for some 
days, nor had any smoke been observed 
issuing from his chimney. Fearing that 
something was wrong, they decided, if 
they received no news of Monk by the next 
day, to go to his house in a party. 

The morning broke cold and cloudy, a 
penetrating mist lending a sullen, mysterious 
aspect to the lonely hill, and the stern-faced 
hunters were almost abreast of the house 
before they noticed that the door was standing 
open and that the chimney was still smoke- 
less. Approaching cautiously, they peered in 
through the doorway. 

The sight within filled them with dismay, 
for on the floor, amid the broken stools and 
furniture, lay two Indians dead, and crouched 
ina corner, in the attitude of one trying to 
bind up a wound in the thigh, was Monk, 
also dead. 

It would seem that he had received an 
instant's warning of the Indians’ approach, 
and in the ensuing struggle had killed them 
both, succumbing himself a short time later 
through loss of blood. 

The horror of the event, following upon 
the mystery surrounding Monk’s previous 
career, left a lasting impression on his dis- 
coverers. They buried the bodies side by 
side near the door, and were about to retire 
from fhe spot, when one of them suggested 
that the most effectual way of covering the 
melancholy incident from impertinent 
curiosity would be to burn the house. 

Thus it came about, that Monk's Hill 
acquired an evil repute, which has served to 
keep the populace away from it even to this 

lay. 
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MOTOR BELLS AND ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. 


yo meet that by this time those of my 
readers who set about the construction of 
an electric motor in accordance with the in- 
structions given in my article in last year’s 
volume of the “B.0.P.,”’ will have brought 
their labours to a conclusion, and will be 
anxious for some means of employing their 
machine in doing work of some sort. 

I will first show how to adapt the motor 
for ringing a bell or gong. For this pur- 
pose it will be advisable to use the four- 
armed type of armature which will start off 
itself in any position, as it would be de- 
cidedly awkward if the bell refused to ring 
eccasionally, as would be the case when the 
armature happened to stop just opposite the 
horns of the iron ring or washer. 

Starting therefore with the motor, pro- 
vided with a four-armed armature, we wil? 
proceed with the construction of the hammer 
with which to strike the bell. This hammer 
will be fixed to the revolving spindle of the 
motor, and will consist of two parts, jointed 
together by means of a loose hinge, or 
knuokle-joint, as shown in fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—FOLL 81zz. 


The longer part, as will be seen from the 
figure, is forked at one end and is formed of 
two pieces of strip brass about 4, inch in 
thickness and #4 inch in width: one end of 
each strip is bent back in the vice, so that 
when the two strips are placed together a 
space will be left for the insertion of the 
other part of the hammer lever. The space 
should be about 4 inch in width. The 
two strips of brass may be either soldered or 
riveted together. A hole j, inch in diameter 
must be drilled through ‘both sides of the 
fork, ineerting a piece of metal between, 
when drilling, so as to avoid breaking off ; 
at the other end a hole must be drilled of 
such size as to bea tight fiton the motor 
spindle. This part of the hammer lever 
will be found to adhere firmly to the motor 
spindle if a little solder is run round the 
hole when in position. The solder will take 
very easily on the steel spindle if zinc 
chloride flux is used; this flux is generally 
known as “ Killed spirit,” and may be manu- 
factured at home by taking some spirits of 
salt or hydrochloric acid, and dropping into 
the liquid scrap zine until no more will 
dissolve. 

The dimensions of the two parts are 
shown in fig. 1, which is drawn to scale. 

The other part of the hammer lever, made 
also of strip brass 3, inch in thickness and 
#; inch in width, will have a hole drilled at 
one end of the same diameter as that through 
the fork of the other part; it will then be 
inserted in the fork, and a brass pin or rivet 
slipped through both holes, thus forming a 
kind of hinge. Great care must be taken 
when fitting the rivet that the joint works 
quite freely, as on this point depends a great 
deal of the efficiency of the mechanism. 
The ends of the pin must be slightly burred 

over at the outside of the fork so as to pre- 
‘it slipping out. 


By F. J. Morrert, 8.4., A.L.E.E. 


The hammer head may be made of steel, 
brass, wood, bone, or other material, accord- 
ing to the kind of sound which you desire 
to produce; steel or brass will cause the 
gong to emit a loud metallic sound, while 
wood or bone will give a more mellow note. 
The shape is a matter of taste, but I prefer 
to make it a sphere about } inch in diameter 
if of metal, 3 inch if of bone or wood. 
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In order to fix it on the short lever, make 
@ saw cut as nearly as possible of the same 
width as the thickness of the lever, viz. 
3x inch ; insert the end of the lever into the 
saw cut and make fast, if the head be of 
metal, with a little solder; if the head is of 
wood or bone, a small hole must be drilled 
through both the head and the end of the 
lever, and a pin or rivet driven through. 

You may fix the gong so that either the 
inner or outer surface is struck by the 
hammer head. I will first describe the 
arrangement for striking the inside of the 
gong. 

The gong must be large enough to fit 
easily over the semicircular bridge or arch 
of the motor. 

The gongs which yield the most har- 
monious tone are of bell metal, but you can 
choose for yourself the metal of which the 
gong shall consist, and also decide upon the 
shape. 

You have now to arrange for the support 
of the bell or gong. For this purpose we 
want a piece of brass strip } inch wide and 
yy inch thick, which must bent into the 
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Fig. 3.—SEcTION. 


shape shown in fig. 2. The flat part of this 
bracket must have two holes drilled in it of 
such size as to take two brass wood-screws, 
whereby to fix it to the wooden base, which 
must be enlarged if it is not of sufficient 
size. The bracket must be fixed so that 
it is at right angles to the semicircular 
bridge. 

At the top of the curved part of the 
bracket must be fixed with solder a square 
brass piece, the bottom of which is filed so 
as to fit the curve, and the top filed square. 
In the centre of the top of this brass piece 
ahole must be drilled and tapped to take 


a short length of }-inch screwed wire, which 
forms a stud. This stud will pass through 
the hole at the top of the gong, and a nat 
will be screwed on outside so as to hold the 
gong firm. 

The exact position in which the bracket 
is fixed will depend on the size and shape of 
the gong ; it must be shifted backwards and 
forwards at right angles to the semicircular 
bridge until the hammer head in 
its revolving orbit only touches it 
at one point, viz. the point exsetly 
opposite the supporting bracket. 
The exact dimensions of the 
curved part of the bracket will 
depend on the shape of the gong. 
I do not therefore give any sizes, 
but will leave the matter to your 
discretion. 

I will now describe the method 
of fixing the gong so that the outer 
surface is struck by the hammer: 
this arrangement is much easier 
to adjust than the first method 
described, as you can see the right 
distance at which to fix the gong. 
whereas in the covered arrangement you 
have to work to a certain extent in the dart 

For supporting the gong we require s 
piece of thick brass wire about ¥ inch in dia- 
meter. One end must be hammered out on 
@ piece of flat iron till it has been flattened 
for a distance of about 1 inch, and is suff. 
ciently wide to allow of two small holes being 
drilled in it. The object of these holes is to 
take two brass wood-screws whereby to screw 
it to the top of the wooden base of the motor. 
The other end of the wire must be screwed 
with your stock and dies for about 3 inch, so 
as to take two nuts, one below the gong and 
the other above it; the gong will thus be 
firmly clamped on the wire bracket when the 
two nuts are tightened up. The wire may now 
be bent at right angles to itself, as shown in 
fig. 3; the length of wire will depend entirely 
on the size of the gong you are using, and 
the wire bracket must be screwed to the motor 
base in such a position that the hammer 
head in its revolving path strikes the goog 
just at one point. 

If you wish to use an ordinary bell which 
must be supported by a ring or hook at the 
top, or a flat Burmese gong, you will be 
obliged to alter the shape of the wire bracket 
to that shown in fig. 4. The bracket will k 
made of the same sized wire as before, ani 
will have one end flattened for attachment 
to the wooden base of the motor. Of cours 
you will require a longer piece of wire in ths 
case, as it is bent round outside the bel. 
You can, if you are so disposed, add to the 
appearance of the arrangement by attachice 
some spirals of bent iron somewhat after the 
fashion indicated in the figure. The litte 
hook on which the ring of the bell rests wil 
be most easily made by laying the end of the 
wire on a piece of round iron which yca 
have placed in the vice, and hammering + 
round the latter. 

Whatever method of supporting the bell « 
adopted, you must arrange that the hamm 
will revolve in a plane as nearly as poesibi: 
coinciding with the plane of the lower cd 
of the bell or gong. 

You will find the last two methods of 
porting the bell far easier to fit up than t 
first method described; and they have 
further advantage that you are at liberty to o® 
as small a gong as you like, whereas in th 
first case you are obliged to have it lax 
enough to fit easily over the semicircos 
bridge of the motor. The first method, = 
the other hand, isthe most compact arrang- 


ment, but it is rather more difficult to adjust 
the distance of the centre of the gong from 
the centre of the motor, so that the hammer 
only strikes the inner surface of the gong at 
one point. 


Pia. 4. 


The action of the joinced hammer lever is 
as follows: As long as the hammer head is 
in contact with no obstacle, and can revolve 
freely, the two halves of the lever will be in 
practically one straight line, since the centri- 
fugal force on the hammer head will be 
strong enough to keep them in this position ; 
directly, however, the hammer head 
encounters the side of the gong or bell, ithe 
outside lever is bent back until the hammer 
is free, when the levers again come into 
line. 

A much louder and more harmonious tone 
is obtained by using this type of bell 
mechanism than when using the ordinary 
vibrating type. The stroke of the hammer 
is heavier than with a trembling bell, since 
the hammer acquires the momentum of a 
complete revolution between consecutive 
strokes. At the same time the number of 
strokes per second is not nearly so large, as 
the hammer head takes some time to make 
@ complete revolution; the gong thus is 


t 
Fig. 5.—PLan. 


given time to emit its full, clear, natural 
note, which it is unable to do when struck s0 
frequently with a vibrating, hammer. 

‘With the two latter methods of support 
11 may, if you like, ring more than one 
gong oF Dell; in fact, if yen seat it, you 
may strange a chime by distributing gongs 
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at equal distances round the circumference 
of the hammer’s orbit. For instance, with 
two gongs, you must place them at opposite 
ends of a diameter; with three gongs 120° 
apart; with four gongs 90° apart, as shown in 


If you find that the semicircular bridge 
interferes with the hammer’s orbit, you can 
fix the hammer lever to the motor spindle 
above the bridge, taking care to bend the 
longer lever 80 that the plane of rotation of 
the hammer head is the same as before; by 
this means you will have the hammer revolv- 
ing outside the semicircular bridge, and can 
place as many gongs round its course as you 
please. 

Each gong will only bastruck once for 
every revolution of the hammer head, just as 
was the case with the single gong, so that 
each will emit a clear note, 
which will blend harmoniously 
with those of the others if you 
choose gongs of the right tone. 

The second purpose to which 
we will adapt the motor is to 
actuate a revolving fountain, 
which will throw out water horizontally toa 
considerable distance. 

The construction of this device is exceed- 
ingly simple. Cut out a disc of thin sheet 
zine 3 inches in diameter, and drill a hole in 
the centre for the reception of the motor 


Plan Satton 


Fia. 6. 


spindle. Prepare four ribs, or blades, also of 
sheet zinc, of the shape shown in the section 
of fig. 6, and solder them on the disc in the 
positions shown in the plan. Now place the 
disc on the spindle and ran in solder round 


the hole, and also where the ribs touch the 
spindle, using as flux the killed spirit or zinc 
chloride described before. 

Next take a tin can of any convenient size, 
and drill a hole in the side as near as 
possible to the bottom. Insert a bit of thin 
brass tubing in this hole and solder it to the 
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can. If you prefer it, you can have a little 
tap or cock in the tubing so as to turn the 
fountain on or off at pleasure. Support the 
can in some such way as shown in fig. 7, so 


ya 
( 
] 
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that the bottom is some little distance above 
your fountain wheel, and the end of the brass 
tubing. comes just over the motor spindle. 
Remember to always start the motor before 
allowing the water to drop on the disc, as 
otherwise you will have water falling on your 
motor. 

Of course you need not use a 
can as described, but may, if you 
like, bring the water in indiarubber 
tubing from a tap, inserting a 
short length of brass tubing at the 
end which comes over the motor 
spindle. 

There are many other purposes 
to which youcan adapt your motor, 
but I will not describe any others 
in detail. For instance, you may 
mount on the vertical spindle acrobatic 
figures with hinged legs and arms, which 
will fly out as soon as you start the motor. 

It you are a photographer, you can take a 

series of views of some person while doing 
some action, such as transferring food from a 
plate to his mouth. , If you take a sufficient 
number of views, mount them in order on a 
cardboard disc, and cover the disc with a 
screen which has a slit of the same size as 
one of the photos, you will get a realistic 
representation of the action actually in pro- 
gress. 
I should remark, in conclusion, that if any 
reader has a motor of different type to the 
one of which I have described the construc- 
tion, he can adapt it to ring bells, etc., in the 
manner indicated in this article. 
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T=, entrance into the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors, whose members are called Incorporated 
Accountants, is very easy, and the fecs low. 

In order to become an incorporated accountant, it is 
m that the Preliminary Examination should 
be paseel. ‘The oandidate must be of the age of 15 or 
upwards, and must then pass an examination in the 
following subjects : (a) Arithmetic ; (b) Writing from 
Dictation; (c) English Grammar and Composition ; 
(a) English History; (e) Geography; (/) Algebra 
(including equations and fractions) ; (g) First book of 
Buclid ; (A) Latin (elementary), and either of the fol- 
lowing lant 8, viz. French or German. 

‘A candidate may, however, be exempt from the 
preliminary examination on luction of the cer- 
tificate of certain approved lies such as Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, or such certificates or evidence of fitness as 
the Council may require. The examinations are held 
at soch times and at such places as the Council deter- 
mines ; the usual periods are June and December of 
each year, and at Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London. The fee for the preliminary is only 10s. 6d. 
Twenty-eight days’ notice ought to be given by the can- 
didate of his intention to present himself for examina- 
tion to the Secretary, Society of Accountants and 
Auditors, 4 King Street, Cheapside, London, Ec. 

‘After passing this preliminary, ‘or being’ otherwise 
acce| by the examiners or Council as being eligibie 
for the profession, the candidate must then be articled to 
@ member of the Society of Accountants and Auditors, 

The candidate must be articled for five years, unless 
he is s graduate of one of the universitics of the 
United Kingdom, when the period of service will be 
ouly three years. 

premium to be paid is, of course, a matter of 
arrangement with the master, but it is often agreed 
that any premlum which id may be returned in 
the form of weekly wages, Inning the first year with 
a small sum and gradually rising. 

The articles which have to be entered into must be 
drawn in the form prescribed by the Council, copies of 
which the secretary will supply, and the clerk, together 
with his parent or guardian, if he be under the age of 
21, must also enter into an engagement to observe the 
rules and regulations of the Society for the time being 
in force. The articles must be lodged with the secre- 
tary for approval by the Council and registration within 
one mee from their execution, and a small fee of 5s. 
paid. 

When half the term of the articles has expired, the 
articled clerk may present himeelf for the Intermediate 
Examination. The subjects of this examination will 
comprise : (a) Bookkeeping and accounts ; (b) the adjust- 

f ip and executorship accounts ; 
(c) the rights and duties of liquidators, trustees and 
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Handwriting. 
[Continued from page 788.) 
(Age—"1 years.) 
Prize—10¢. 6d. 


Tromas Liryneay TURNER, 18 Wilson Street, Hill. 
head, Glasgow, 


CRATIFIZTATES OF MERIT. 


Joseph Charles Grinyer, Worthirg Grammar School : 
Margaret Neale, Bentley, Atherstone; 8 Ince, 44 
Groombridge Road, South Hackney, X.£; Aubrey 
Town, 18 Springfield Mount, Leeds; Frederick W. 
Fames, 28 Dudley Street, Brierley Hill: E. W. Bishop, 
9 Holmesdale Road, Highgate, x.; F. Lyster Jaudron, 
‘Terrebonne, Ville es Philippes, Gronville, Jerse 
Reginald V. Lenard, South Hackney Rectory, NR: 
George Wainwright, West Cliff Manse, Nelson’ Road, 
Bournemouth ; Hold Puttock, Bryn Tex, Haldon 
Road, Exeter ; A. H. J. Benuett, 23 Dry Hill, Tonbridge, 
Kent; H. E. Walton, Florctta, Hayward'’s Heat 
Sussex ; Edgar Jesty, Fonthill Gifford, near Sallsbur; 
Otbert Boucher, La Viotte, Besancon, Doubs, Fran 
Ken ieth Fraser, Colvend' Manse, Dalbeattie, N.B. 
G, G. Bunkull,’ New Conduit Street, King's Lynn; 

Kurtz, 479 Seven Sisters Road. Stamford Hill ; 
Arthur B. Kk. Cook. Southgate Hill, Winchester : 
Humphrey 8. Ram, 32 Oakley Square. 'x.w.: Bernard 

. Ram, 32 Oakley Square, x.w.; Hilda Readhend, 91 

igh Street, Brentforl; Thomas Mason, 115 ‘St. 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, w.c.; Albert A. 
Whitney, 1 Ash Terrace, High Rond, Cricklewood, 
X.W.; G. F. Burson, 88 Drakefell Road, St. Catharine's 
Park, #4. ; Henry M. Ford, The Crescent, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire ; Reginald Poole, 11 Bauk’ Road, Work: 
ayston, 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. Urriey. 


IV.—HOW TO BECOME AN IXCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT. 


receivers; (d) general commercial knowledge. When 
making his application for admission to the Inter. 
mediate, the articled clerk should forward to the 
Council’ s certificate from his employer as to his 
service. The fee for this examination is £1 1s., and the 
same length of notice, 28 days, must be given as for the 
Preliminary Examioation. On passing this exami- 
nation, the articled clerk bas the privilege of being 
elected a member and student of the Society. 

Inthe last year of the term of his articles the articled 
clerk may present himself for the Final Examination, 
and here the subjects are similar to those for the Inter- 
mediate, but, of course, more advanced. These are: 
(a) Advanced bookkeeping and auditing ; (b) the adjust- 
ment of partnership and executorship acoounts; (c) 
the rights and duties of trustees, liquidators, and 
receivers; (d) mercantile, joint-stock company, and 
bankruptcy law ; (e) the law of arbitration and awards ; 

‘f) general commercial knowledge. The fee for this 
examination is £1 11s. 6d., and twenty-eight days’ notice 
must be givenof the intention to beexamined. A certi- 
ficate from the employer asto the term of service must be 
sent to the Oouncil. If the articled clerk has attained 
the age of 21, Le can now, on passing the Final, be 
elected an Associate of the Society. Subsequently, the 
Associate may become a Fellow. In the case of the 
articled clerk becoming s student, he must pay an 
edmission fee, and again on being admitted an 
ciate and then a Fellow. An annual subscription has 
also to be paid in each of these cases, 

An interesting and useful feature in connection 
with the Society of Accountants and Auditors is the 
provision with regard to colonial examinations. An 
examination committee can be appointed wherever 
Deoeamary Ip any of the colonies or dependencies of the 
British Empire, on behalf, and under the control of, 
the Council of the Society, to hold examinations. as 
nearly as possible simultaneously with the Society's 
examinations, nf candidates posscasing the n 
qualifications, as may from time to time be ‘ietermined, 
and the successful candidates can be recommended to 
the Council for admission as Associates, The exami- 
nations consist of the questions set by the final 
examiners for the accountancy bravch, but the legal 
part consists of questions sct by the local examiners 
upon Colonial law. Associates so admitted have their 
degree qualified by the addition of the place where the 
examination is held (¢.g. Melbourne), and such members 
are not deemed qualified to practise in England unless 
they have alsu passed an examination in English law, 
which may, however, be done at any subsequent exami- 
nation, without the necessity of again sitting for the 
subject of accountancy, and the fees payable will only 
be half the usual amount. The examination fees for 
the Colonial sittings will be the same as those at present 
payable in Eugland. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


(Age—12 years.) 
Prize -10s. 6d. 


Fraxk Percival Woottox, 


7 Tavern Street, 
Ipswich, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Thomas Henry Payne, Rosemount, 60 Victoria Street, 
Bridport; Herbert Edgar Evans, Rush Hill, Cavendish 
Road, Sutton, Surrey ; Herbert A. Bliss, Dagmar Houre 
School, Hertford; Peroy Howard, 9 Downs Park 
Road, Clapton, Nj L H. Elden, Reade, near North: 
ampton ; J. ry, 4 berry Street, New City 
Road, Glasgow ; Arthur King, Beulab, Severn Road, 
Weston-super-Mare; Sydney G. Morris, 9 Ickburgh 
Roail, Upper Clapton, N.E.; F.S. Poliment, 14 Brondes- 
vary Road, Kilburn, N.w.; Leonard A. Ramsey, 50 
Addison Road North, Notting Hill, w.; Boris Bere, 
Russle par Riga, Chateau de Sagnitz & Sagnitz; E.R. 
Newson, 52 Alfred Street, Colebrook Row, N.; James 
D. Stobart, 8 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead ; Ernest 
Reynolds, 30 Mannering Road, Liverpool ; George C. 
Anderson, Alistea, Hastings Avenue, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester ; Henry Graves, § Ashfield Terrace, 
Harold’s Cross Road, Dublin; Mabel Oxland, 37 Gery 
Street, Bedford ; Bertrand Weaver, Castle Street, Ded- 
dington, Oxon; Frank Shevington, 18 Claypole Road, 
Nottingham ; F. Mann, 60 Maryon Road, Old Chariton, 
Kent ; Arthur Taylor, 84 Garlies Road, Forest Hill; 
Horace Woodhouse, Dixton Road, Monmouth; R. 
Chant, 52 Gordon Road, Peckbam ; Percy W. Dallisou, 
14 Oxford Road, The ‘Avenue, Southampton: Jolin 
Nuttall, 6 Curzon Gardens, Alvaston, near Derby : 
Edward J, Holden, Grammar School, Worthing: C. 
W. Hensman, 19 Harcourt Terrace, Fairfield Road, 
Edmonton ; George Tickner. 4 Vincent Road, Norbiton : 
W. F. Mediand, § Dagnall Park, Selburst, South Nor: 
wood ; John Irving, Upper Kenziels, Annan ; Hewitson 
Appleyard, 8 Trulock Roal, Northumberland Park, 


On successfully passing all the examinations, and 
being duly admitted into the Society of Accountam: 
and Auditors, either as Associate or low, the candi- 
practise as an incorporated accountant, 
using the initials A.8.A.A. or F.S.A.A., sccarding to the 
branch of the Society he enters. 

An amusing case once occurred in an accountast's 
office, where, it is eaid, sevenpence was paid by cne 

hat the office boy owed one cf 


aa 
i 


boy, saying, “ Now I owe you one penny.” 
Doy’ passed it on again to the clerk, who passed i 
to the cashier, who passei it batk to the office boy, 
squared all accounts by paying it to 
thus discharging the entire debt. 

peared, in a parody on 


i 
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amongst other aids for winning the stake at euchre, 
- “Concealed in his nails, which were taper, 
‘What is common in teper—that's wax.” 


In the parody the hero, a candidate at an examin 
tion, had 


“Concealed in his palms, which were spacious 
‘What is common in palms—and that’s dates” 


An entertaining volume could be written on as 
minations and examinees with their “ways thet ar 
dark, and tricks that ere vain.” 

‘A student once anxiously awaiting the resak of u 
examination was not relieved from saepense oa recip 
of a telegram containing the words “first of lat.” 
Luckily a re 
Sabetitating the gratifying in 
Apropos of studenta, lowing aneodote is work 
giving : It is related of @ certain Edinburgh Dectar 
that, though a very clever man, he once met his match 
‘When examining a student as to the class be lad 
attended, he sald, “I 01 you attend the cae 
for mathematica?” “Yes.” “How many sider has 

student. “ Yodeed, whet 


circle?” “Two,” said the 


“ Does an effect ever go 
“Give me an instance.” “A barrow wheeled bys 
man.” The Doctor hastily sat down, and proposed pe 
more questions. 


Tottenham; C. F. Robertson, 98 Tottenham Ce. 
Road, London, w.; Richard Houghton, Church Ter: 
Higher Walton, near Preston, Lancashire ; Leslie ¢ 
Deed, Merefeld, Chelmsford ; Harold Green, The Liz. 
HM. Prison, Worcester. 


(Age—13 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


HERBERT THRESHER, Stourpaine House School, 1 
Blandford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Frederick Jackman, Arundel House, Madeira Fist 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight: Aubrey Wm. Rayment, Degw 
House School. Hatfield. Herts : H.Q. Maoqueen, 18 Fe 
Road, New Wandsworth, aw.; Ernest Stent. )~« 
Street, Warebam, Dorset; Edgar C. Voddea, Der 
House School, Hatfield; James R. Leverii 
Farnley Road, South Norwood ; 
Rookery, Stonehaven ; William Vanghan, 17 Bi 
champ ‘Road, Forest Gate; T. H. B. 
Esmond Road, Kilburn, X.w.; August 
Vienna, IV Favoritenstrasse 18, Austria ; A. Bare. 
32 The Village, Old Charlton, Kent; ©. J. Caé- 
Eoclesbourve, Vanconver Road, Catford, 

i 


sx: 
Len Beonings,- Ward 5, Christ's Hospital, reas 
ut Road, 


Lilian 3f. tock, Bryn Teg, Haldon ie" 
R. W. Paine, 2 Glenavon, Francis Road, Wins: 
Lillie Jones, Crossing House, Criccieth ; Percr 
Mitevell. Cromvrell pea. Comte Hil, Maiden 
jaxton, itrect, Long Acre, ¥ 
Ernest C, Fairer, Worthing Grammar School ; Regi: 
D. Smith, Aberdare, Cedar Road, Satton, Sar" 
Leslie J. Boden, Bomer, 26 Arodene Road, Brixton ::- 
&W.3 EB wy. Appuldurcombe Wren ~ 
of Wight ; H.S. P. Popkiss, 68 Jerningham Roud. )~ 
Cross, 8.8. ; Arthur J. Hunt, 116 London Boed, Kz 


ton ; Harold Greenwood, Lindum House, Poulton-le- 
Fylde; Harold Eldridge,16 Bird-in-Bush Road [? where}; 
Raward Luff, Mount Pleasant, Burnt Lane, Guerneey ; 


Thomas Tims Franklin, House School, Hat- 
field, Herts; F. G. Orme, Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
Ernest H. Butler, 49 Thomas Street, Aston, Birmingham; 


Robert Hayland, The Slirabbery. Monmouth ; 
Hollman, Lilystone Hall, Stock, Essex ; W. R. Sadler, 
66 Clarendon Road, Walthamstow ; G. 8, Mason, 55 
Elizabeth Street, Cheetham, Manchester ; Charles Wm. 
Brett, 19 Copleston Road, Peckham ; Percy Hathaway, 
198 Stapleton Hall Road, Harringay : George Readhead, 
91 High Street, Brentford ; Fred Wilkinson, 30 Grey 
Street, Openshaw, Manchester; Margaret Conacher, 
6 Balsam Street, Toronto, Canada ; Stanley B. Bond, 
Cauldwell Hall, Ipswich ; Claude Alston, Tye Green, 
Glemsford, Suffolk; C. W. Pinson, Castlemorton, 
Tewkesbury ; Harry Firth, Wakefield Road, Ossett ; 
J. P. Cuuming, Chapel Street, Kincardine-on-Forth ; 
William Trump,1 Elm Park, Brixton Hill, Wesleyan 
School, London ; V. W. H. Masters, The Manse, Roade, 
Northampton ; W. K. Turner, Ilfracombe Grammar 
School, Ilfracombe; Jabez Neve, 21 Albion Street, 
Lewisham Road, Greenwich, 6. ; Walter D. Le Page, 
Hubita, St. Martin's, Guernsey ; Arthor H. Hull, 43 
St. James's Street, Northampton, 


(Age—14 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Water Dnakr, Stourpaine Honse School, near 
Blandford. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Francis Smith, 21 St. Ignatius Square, Preston ; 
J. H. Jones, 60 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, 
a.w. ; J.P. 8 Rayment, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, 
Herts; Oswaid A. Ayliffe, National Provincial Bank, 
Porteea ; Edmund Page, 8 Summerfield Road, Upper 
Holloway ; W. J. Goding, 10 Beauford Square, Queen's 
Square, Bath; Arthur Smyth, Aldbro Road, Leiston, 
Suffolk; Herbert T. Clapson, 21 Elverson Road, 
St. John's, Deptford, ae. ; Reginald F. Henderson, 
Hamilton House, Bromley Park, Kent; Alfred Ruch, 
17 St. Mark's Road, Notting Hill, w. ; H. 8. Palmer, 
House 6, I. 0. A. Watford; Frank Livingstone, 43 
Elm Grove, Asbton-on-Mersey, near Manchester; W.A. 
Hankinson, 9 London Road, Northwich, Cheshire: 
H. Butler, 36 Clevedon Street, Park Road, Liverpool ; 
J. MoMilisn, 133 Rae Street, N, Fitzroy, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia ; Arthur E. Stiff, 22 William Street, 
Ipswich ; Percivat G. Kdwarda, The Doon, Harpenden, 
Herts; AE. Gepp, Durazno, Uruguay, South America : 
H. J. Macfarlane, 8- Princes Gardens, Dowanbill, 
Giasgow; Arthur Craven, Maycot, Wallisoote Road, 
Weston-super-Mare; Ernest Fitch, Hope Villas, Kelve- 
don, Essex; H. C. Rayment, Dagmar House ‘School, 
Hatheld, Herts; A. H. Tompkina, Guildford Road, 
Cranleigh; Harry. Barker, Grove Farm, Kenninghall, 
Norfolk; Albert E. W. Holden, Worthing Grammar 
School ; J. K. Gooderham, 11 Corporation Road, South- 
wold, Suffolk; W. P. Dagmar House ‘School, 
Hatfield, Herts ; Percy Pym, Asfordby, Melton Mow- 
bray; Percy J. Hooper, Avondale, Springfield Road, 
Ilfracombe; Herbert. Gregory, 68 Marston Road, 
Stafford ; George Smith, § Thornhill Crescent, Barns- 
bury, ¥.; Herbert A. Pearson, 62 Coolhurst Road, 
Crouch End, London, x. ; Edgar Idwal Hutchinvon, 95 
King Edward Road, Nuneaton ; Robert 8. White, 74 
Highbury Hill, London; Thomas Bradshaw, 41 Cam- 
bridge Seaforth, near Liverpool ; Herban King, 
Onalow House, The Common, Tunbride Wells ; George 
Patten Relffenstein, 83 Daly Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada ; Harold V. Booth, 4 Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, 
near Manchester ; G. Revill, 46 Thompson Street, Saltaire 


Road, Shipley, Yorks: E. G. Mehew, 12 Market Place, 
Wisbech ; Herbert Orford, 878 Commercial Road, 
London, W. H. Foan, 48 Cambridge Street, Hyde 


Park, London, w.; Horace W. Kemp, 6 Sutherland 
Street, Walworth Road, #.k.; Fred Jordan, 24 Crown 
Street, 8t. John, N.B., Ca ; W.T. Hale, 1 Whitehall 
Road, West Bromwich ; Walter Welch, Heaton Park 
Toad, Higher Blackley, Manchester ; Thomas Hubert 
Deane, Grammar School, Worthing; Harry Frone, 26 
Mayola Road, Clapton; Isabel Brough, c/o Mrs, 
Masters, 353 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ; 
Arthar Stanbury, 30 Woolstone Road, Catford, 6.K. ; 
Vernon H. Jones, 43 Highbury’ Place, London; A. H. 
Edwards, 8t. Malo, Brunswick Road, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey ; Charles H. Peasley; Britannia Villa, Beechen 
Cliff, Bath ; Reginald H. Sargeant,1 Fair View, School 
Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham ; Violct Heath, Stourton 
Hall, Baumber, Horncastle; Harry CO. Jones, 267 
Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill, 8.£.; Thomas A. Rey- 
nolds, 30 Mannering Road, Liverpool ; Reginald Scott, 
190 Vansittart Avenue, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada ; 
Walter ©. Cather, The Grotto, Ste. Stelle Maris, 
Sliema, Malta ; F. G. Bentley, 41 Medcalf Road, Enfield 


3 0. G. Joseph, 47 Mansflold Ste. Montreal, 
Canada; A. D. Black, 7 Huntly Terrace, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

(Age—15 years.) 
Prise—10s. 6d. 
HVEnsent BExxerr, 40 Crimseatt Street, 8.5. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Charles Edward Shillington, Fern Villa, Chipping 
Norton, Oxon; Eastham Auty, 542 Manchester 
Bury ; Frank S, Aldridge, North Lodge, London Road, 
Ipawich ; J. W. Hayman, Tanorede, Castle Eve, Park- 
stone, Dorset; Elsie Davis, 6 Marine Terrace, White- 
haven ; Thomas Inett, Wychoold, near Droitwich, 
Wrorcesterthire; C. B, Harris, Dagmar House School, 
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Hatfield, Herts; Ernest Tugwell, 6 Arboretum Street, 
Nottingham; J. RB. Delf, City Road, Lakenham, 
Norwich; A. W. Longhurst, 73 Cholmeley Road, Read- 
ing ; A. E. R. Gill, Prestou View, Dyke Road Drive, 
Brighton; Kenneth Storr, 8 Lambert Road, Brixton 
Hill, London, s.w.; ©. K. Brierley, 4 Grey Friars, 
Chester; H. F. Taylor, Padstow Villa, Weston-super- 
Mare ; G. L. Graham, 11 Emscote Road, Warwick ; F. H. 
Bileock, 17 Cluny Street, Cheetham ; G. W. Johnson, 
8 Allnutt's Estate, Epping, Essex ; F. H. Smith, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Herts; W. J. Davies, 4 Victoria 
Quadrant, Weston-super-Mare; Herbert Wordsworth, 
York Villa, Carleton Road, Pontefract, Yorks; Sidney 
P. Chew, 76 Wetmore Road, Burton-on-Trent ; H. Jacob, 
Springville, Temple Rowl, Dublin; James C. Quinn, 
St. Andrew's Arsenal, Guernsey, Chanuel Iules ; 
Reginald A. Webb, 4 Shaftesbury Road, Gosport, 
Hampshire; G. J. Andrew, jun, 72 Marton Hoad, 
Middlesbrough ; Andrew Duncan, Castle Park, 
Corstorphine ; S. Franklin Rider, 156 Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, w.; Lily Cornwell, 204 Fulham Road, 
South Kensington, 8.w.; Duncan Gay, 24 Colquhoun 
Street, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire ; Mi. Whiteohurch, 
1 Avenue Jules Janin, Passy, Paris; F. E. Hall, 9 The 
Terrace, Wokingham, Berks; Herbert Deune, 57 
Blackboy Lane, Tottenham, x.; ©, T Bourne, White 
House, Oxted, Surrey; Herbert Wells, Warman Houee, 
Teville Road, Worthing, Sussex; Alfred Manwaring, 
28 Warwick Street, Worthin Percy Mussell, 6 
Vincent Road, Norbiton; Harold A. Creasy, 106 
Erlanger Road, New Cross Gate, 8.2; William Bat 

10 Buckingham Street, Grandpont, Oxford; James 
Bteel, North Tarry, Arbroath, Scotland; E. Gilbert, 
Glen Erin, Portman Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth ; 


Aylmer Wally, Appuldureombe Co ‘Wroxall, Iale 
of Wight; J. EB. Copley, Monument House, Norfolk 
Street, King’s Lynn; W. Corrigan, Maplestown, 


Baltinglaas, co. Wicklow, Ireland; Bell Mark Teasdale, 
5 Chiswick Street, Carlisle, Cumberland ; A. B. Clarke, 
68 Wiok Road, South Hackney, London ; W. E. White- 
head, Newport, Brough, East Yorks; Dorothea H. 
Boott, 173 Ne Road, Cardift ; Charies R. Mellersh, 
Vanzell Road, Rasebourne, Midhurst ; G. W. Gunael, 
11 Alexander Road, Walthamstow, Essex; Percy 
Hipkins, The Hollies, Croscley, near Bilston, Staffs ; 
Stanley W. Gully, 223 Hallfax Street, Bust Adelaide, 
South Australia; Marion Gladys Whitaker, Woolley 
Rectory, Huntin.don ; A. E. Baily, Hardington House, 
near Frome, Somerset ; W. A. Green, 57 Kyverdale Road, 
Stamford Hill, x.; Percy L. Sheard, Bank House, Long- 
sight, Manchester ; Frederick Elliott, 126 Queen's Road, 
Hastings; Arnold Birkby, The College, Ripon Road, 
Harrogate ; Charles A. Budden, 100 Blake's Road, Peck- 
ham Grove, Camberwell; Herbert Young, 27 Aberdeen 
Road, Highbury,y.; Shirley W. O. Neill, Maryville, Upper 
Beechwood Avenue, Ranelagh, co. Dublin, Ireland ; 
Arthur J. Withycombe,53 Victoria Terrace, Bridgwater ; 
Richard Clegg, 4 Avenue Road,Bow,x.; Ernest V. Smiles, 
Chester Lodge, Lambton Park, near Chester-le-Street, 
Durham ; Charles A. Forsythe, 29 Little Britain, £0. ; 
W. B. Coithurst, Northfield House, Taunton, Somercet 
Joseph Whorton, 92 Wellington Road, Duiley: A. E. 
Norris, 85 High Street, Great Berkhamsted ; Stanley 
H. Clege, Wantage, Berks ; Ernest W. Barnes, 15 Park 
Place, Greenwioh, 8k. ; Roland J. Harman, 8 Brooke 
Road, Stoke Newington, S.; Harold D. Mannington, 
Heath House, Bexley Heath, Kent ; Andrew King: 134 
Victoria Dundee, Scotland; W. J. Halls, 
Barland House, Dolton, North Devon; J. G. Smith, 
37a Main Street, Long Eaton, Derbyshire; Arthur 
H. Reeve, 2 Wellington Circus, Nottingham ; Ernest 
Re Topham, 98 Springswood Terrace, Shipley, Yorks ; 
‘W..G. Potten, Dallinghoo N. School, Wickham Market, 
Buffolk; Robert M. Rennie, 10 Keir Street, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow ; Frank A. Turner, 22 Lausanne Road, 
Hornsey, x.; H. H. Angus, 614 William Street, London, 
Ontario, Canada; A. E. Norris, 35 High Street, Berk- 


(Age—16 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


GrorcE BARRADELL, 57 Westmacott Street, Cam- 
berwell, 8.& 

CERTIFICATES. 

Alfred William Wardell, 147 Barnsbury Road, 
Islington ; Alexander Ramsay Lane, 8 t, 
Edinburgh; William Collins, 86 Nichols Square, 
Hackney Road, N.R.; William Taplin, Clapper’s School, 
Heathfield, Susnex; F. C. Dearing, 16 Forest Place, 
Whipps Cross, Leytonstone; Hugh Jamieson, 65 
Brougham Street, Belfast; Gertrude Straker, West- 
holme, 869 London Road, Thornton Heath, Croydon ; 
Alfred G. Bossy, 144 Stoke Newington Road, London, 
s.:. Norman Bellerby,4 Kensington Terrace, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; William Bernard Paton, Homeleigh, 15 
Aubert Park, Highbury, N.; Reginald H. Hardy, 8 St. 
James's Road, Lelcester ;*Clarence Smith, 28 Dornton 
Road, Balham ; Richard Sydney Terras, 36 Berkeley 
Btreet, Glasgow ; W. Frank Morris, Ivy Lodge, Rookley, 
Isle of Wight; Percy Oakes,1 Fern’ View, Compton 
Road, Buxton, Derbyshire; J. Harold Skilton, 15 Heath- 
cote Street, w.c.; William A. Cooper, North Street, 
Kingeclere, Newbury ; William Reid Birrell, 5 Rosslyn 
Terrace, Kelvinside w., Glasgow ; John L. Baldwin, 35 
Avondale Road’ Southport ; Joseph Watson, c/o Miss 
Kennaugh, 8 Herbert Hill, Whitehaven, Cumberland ; E. 
Cole, New Road, North Walsham, Norfolk ; Frederick A. 
Rose, 386 Stanstead Road, Catford Bridge; W. R. Prit- 
chard, 61 Tynemouth Read, South Tottenham ; Charles 
T. Thompson, 33 Tulse Hill, Brixton ; William H. Powell, 
83 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, w. ; James W. Barker, 
5 Walmsley Terrace, Walmsley Street, Hull: Rose I. 
Arch, 68 Antill Road, Grove Road, Bow, &.; Charles I. 


Kirby, 145 Neville Road, Upton, x.; Agnes Harrison, 
164 rt Street, Albert Park, Melbourne, Australia ; 
Bernard Hugh Cooper, 11 Woodsome Road, Dartmouth 
Park, X.w.; Henry 8,’ Hayman, Tancrede, Castle Eve, 
Parkstone, Dorset ; Margaret Gordon Grant, 12 Clyde 
Road, Redland, Bristol; John R. Tullett, 1 Nag’s Head 
Road, Ponder’s End ; Ernest Mallen, 75 Macklin Street, 
Derby; A. L. Beaumont, 44 Teall Street, Wakefield ; 
George F. Mills, 8 Owen Road, Lancaster ; J. W. Binks, 
6 Marshfield Street. Mauchester Road, Bradford, Yorks ; 
E. G. Head, 97 Tufnell Park Road, Holloway, N. 
Herbert W. Beaumont, Belize, British Honduras 
Mabel West, 153 Barnsbury Road, Islington, N.; Arthur 
Begg, 14 Eust Somerville Place, Dundee ; F. W.Girling, 
Saxmundham Road, Framlingham ; Clarence C. Hard- 
ing, 23 Canonbury Lane, Islington, N.; Leonard Simkin, 
Horeeheath, Linton, Cambs.; J. C. E. White, East~ 
bank, Hereford; Le:lie C. Banks, 7 Salisbury Ter- 
race, Plymouth; W. A. Powicke, Hatherlow Parson- 
age, by Stockport: Ethel M. Russell, Vine Cottage, 
Bishopric, Horsham ; Thomas Morris, 73 8t. Gcorge's 
Road, Brighton; F. W. Baker, 143 Bensham Lane, 
Thornton Heath; William Gardiner, 60 Marsden 
Street, Kirkham, Lance.; Arthur Hunnisett, 112 
St. George's Road, Hastings; John Morris, Oak 
Avenue, Romiley, Cheshire; George H. Williams, 
87 Wrottesley Road, Plumstead, 8; Arthur EK. 
Cooksey, 80 Warwick Road, Forest Gate, R.; F.J. Allen, 
1 Clifton Place, Aun Street, St. Heller's, Jersey ; Jasper 
Hochrein, 88 Darlington Road, Darlington, Sydney, 
N.8.W., Australia; Gordon B. Johnson, Box 1055, 
Belleville, Ontario; Ernest Briggs, 7 Albert Terrace, 
‘Wyke, near Bradford, Yorks ; Albert James Aves, 24 
Teviot Strect, Poplar, K; James Lang, 124 Duke Street, 
Glasgow; A. Thomas, 58 Springdale Road, Clissold 

x.; Joan G. E. Johnson, Devonshire House, 
Youghal, co. Cork ; Ernest R. Turner, 84 Canon Boad, 
Horney, Horace Littlejohns, 100 Great Ruseell 
Street, Ec. ; Florence E. May, The Uplands, Northfield, 
near Birmingham ; Henry E. Lynn, 6 Ash Place, Sun- 
derland; George William Bailey, 8 Westlode Strect, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A PEER’S USEFUL HINT. 


SPEAKING at the opening of an industrial exbibition 
at the King Edward Institute, Spitalfields, Lori 
Compton, ™.1"., referred to the desirability of a trade 
being taught all young people. It was his je that 
he was taught needlework, and he was proficient at the 
art. His own son he intended to go into all branches 
of carpentry work. 


ioe os 


HINTS FOR CYCLISTS. 


Sin P. Potiocx gives, in the “ Westminster Gazette,” 
the Sollowing “ bints,” well worth making a careful 
note of : 


‘Would you finish in good heart, 
Make no bustle at the start : 
This, to climbers nothing new, 
For the wheel you'll find as true. 


One time starve, another stiff, 

Man and wheel soon have enough : 
Oft and little, oil and meat, 

Keeps work light and running sweet. 


In the dark or in a crowd 

Let your bell ring clear and loud ; 
But when light and room are plenty 
‘There's no call to ring like twenty. 


Keep eyes open and head cool, . 
Neither break nor waive road-rule 
Of each cross-roed take good heed, 
Shave not corners at full speed. 


Down strange hills with caution ride, 
Lest you catch a fall for pride: 
‘When you knot ® the coast is clear, 
You may coast aud never fear. 


‘While back-pedulling may serve, 
Hold your brake-power in reserve; 
Only bunglers think {t made 

For each petty downward grade. 


Of new-fangled tricks beware, 
Good plain tools are best for wear ; 
Among fittings queer and new 
Pads are many, good things few. 


© Not think. 


HM il 


Trovere (R. @).—You did well not to pay the 
woundrel anything for his rubbish. Don't worry. 
Jonsult a real respectable doctor. 


W. D, W.— How to Make a Continnous Whipcord 
Machine" was in the seventeenth volume, pages 92 
and 108, The articles on Indian clubs are reprinted 
in the first part of our ** Indoor Games,” and that on 
the model locomotive in the third and fourth parts. 


Invnep.—My Friend Smith” was in the fifth 
velume. The hospital stamps are to be recognised 
in stamp collections, ~ 


» 
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A. J. A.—Your best plan would be tu write to the 
secretary at headquarters, and ask for the printed 
form giving the particulars. 

H.S. Leyicx.—There are Biddle's “Model Yacht 
Building,” published by Norie & Wilson, 156 
Minories, and Grosvenor's “Model Yachts,” pub- 
lished by Upeott Gill, 170 Strand. 


W. Gray.—The rolling and pitching is produced. by 


monnting the ship on eccentric rollers; the sea is , 
painted calico. Took at the valve motion of @ loco- | 


motive ; that will give you the idea, 


J. B. Boox.—There is no law against rearing game c: 
keeping game ; the laws are against stealing ur slnot- 
ing game. 

New ReapER.—1. You do not have to pay to te 
taught farming in Canada, and on no sccount jay 
anything in this country for an introduction to ats. 
one in that colony. You can get all the informatea 
you want from the Emigrants’ Information (fice, 
31 Broadway, Westminster, or the offices of tit 
colony in Victoria Street, Westminster, 


G. H. P.—November is very late for holiday, as the 
days are so short and the sea so rough, but 5a 
might try the Channel Islands, or Cornwall, or Soah 

von. 


E. H. BannER—The proper spelling is Dptiseus ; a0s- 
thing else is o printer's error. ‘There is no ext 
genus as Dpticus. 


SIGNWRITER.—There are shilling books of alphateu 
for signwriters sold by Brodie & Middleton, Leug 
Acre, W.c. 

Exectiic.—“ How to Make an Electric Railway” 


was on pages 13, 124, 189, 253, and 299 of the prewit 
volume. 


G. Vass.—You would probably get a berth by goirgt: 
the Mercantile Marine Office at Poplar. 


A RRADER.—Write to the Secretary of the Plarm. 
ceutical Society in Bloomsbury Square and a-k ::n 
for the regulations. You cannot present yourseil st 
examination un mere hearsay. 


BR. &.—Not far short of a hundred a year for three 
‘You will have to try the merchant cervice or 
lower deck, 


P, H. Surra.—There is an article on polishing sete in 
the seventh part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


ConsuRER.—You can get conjuring apparatus st 
Hamloy’s Noah's Ark, corner of Great Tuzusit 
Holborn. 


INTERESTED.—Thanks. The No.“ 7 "is an obvious =< 
print. The sentence shonld of course read, *¥::: 
the exception of No. 6." The North Bricst: ai 
Mercantile is still one of our best knuwn and struct 
companies. 


L. H. (Barnstaple).—Try and secure a copy cf art 
current SUMMER NOMBER. It contains j 
article you want. If your bookselier has put g-:% 
send stamps to our publisher, 56 Paterneter E+ 
London. 


MoNTREAL. — Thanks for your interesting ter. 
Don't you think you are trying too much? Misi 
training must not be forced’in the ycurg. Tl- 
great danger is in increasing the power of one er: 
or set of muscles at the expense of others. The 
“gang cannily,” as the Scotties say. Tbe ale 
of breath isa great drawback. Perhaps it c 
means that you are out of form. Dou't spurt «ir 
cycling. 

Canary (Nutty).—The “croak” ig a litt tr 
trouble, Feed on black and white seeds mael u 
Spratt's mixture. 


Rannits (C. 0. M.).—Fresh greens, but not wet. 


HeattH (Spotty).—Couldn't advise you, witie:t 
examination, You are evidently out o! 
wish those who are ill would tell us how th: 
and aleep, condition of body, appetite, aud ba: 
life. 


ANOTHER (L. H. G.).—We object to guess-werk, ai: 
you give us nothing to go by. 

Srots (A. H. W.).—Again we cannot guess. Mor & 
indigestion, but there are very many other csuss 


Sicut (Old Reader).—1. Yes, it would be better if 3 
had different work, but glasses you must wear = 
You are suffering from nervousness, but how tr..+ 
on you yourself can best say. Tuke the coll a: 
anyhow, and regular exercise in the fresh air. 


Heeut, etc. (Astonian).—1l. No; you'll never 
foot high in this world. 2 Very hitue of aay=- : 
but solid. 


Jackpaw (C. 0. L.).—Jackdaws, ravens, ms 
hooded crows, ete., will eat a very varied 2 
must have a portion of meat, table scraps. t 
tables, ete. Do not confine them always to u “+ 
They get very tame, and may even have the ru ~ - 
garden. 


Squtrret (F. 8. B.).—Could not say for cer: 
‘we enw the animal. Try different aud 
of diet. Use cxile of zincointment to t's * 
parts of theskin. You might ask the cl 
you also a very dilute vintment of nitrate of 5 
To be used most. sparingly if the sqnirrel + 
parts. Write agnin if not better. Wash t)- 
parts also with warm water and carbuiic say. = 
will let you. We don't reply by post. 

SMOKING WHRAT-STRAW (G. M.R—1. You 
You want what the niggers call *fnui- 
sailors a rope’s ending. 2. Yes, croel. 3. 
you appear “under a peendonym.” Yoo’ | 
under a coffin-lid if you don't mind. | 

R. L. C.—Far too numerous to name bere. 1° 
ninety large books in eighteen years. 


Boox on Doves (EB. B.).—Mr. Upoott Gil, 170 S| 
London. 


Eyzs (Several Querists)—Too serious. Couss: * 
oculist, 
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How our Sailors are Made. (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” on the Tratning Ship “ Winchester,” by J.B. GREENE) 


THE 


Ww some time later, Mr. Gellert 

called on the Doctor according to 
promise, he was amazed at the stiffness 
of his reception. 

“ Well, has he confessed ?”” 

“He has, Mr. Gellert, and while his 
confession has relieved my mind in one 
direction, it has given me great pain in 
another.” 

“Indeed!’’ replied the Master, in a 
tone dry enough to match the Docter's 
own. 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘he has told 
me of the unjust suspicions you have 
harboured, and the contemptible—yes, I 
use the word advisedly—contemptible 
use you proposed to make of your sup- 
posed discovery.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain yourself,” answered Mr. Gellert, 
getting up from his chair, but keeping 
his temper wonderfully, considering the 
provocation of the Doctor’s manner and 
words. 

It does little good to record a mere 
quarrel, especially when it results in an 
almost immediate understanding, as was 
the case between the two masters. 

As soon as Mr. Gellert knew the nature 
of the Doctor’s charge, he emphatically 
denied it. Then the two set about to 
discover how this strange theory had 
been started, for it was evident that the 
boys generally believed it. Connor 
seemed the most likely witness in the 
case, and was immediately sent for. 

Even his enemies would have pitied 
Fred in the interview that followed, and 
indeed, if the truth must be told, the two 
masters themselves were not to be 
envied. For it came out that Fred really 
believed that the Head-master used cribs, 
which was unpleasant for the Doctor to 
hear; and he also believed that the 
Mathematical Master was making a col- 
lection of false markings in the Quarterly 
examinations for the purpose of reporting 
them to the directors, which could not 
sound very pleasant in Mr. Gellert’s ears. 
Connor had bezn quite sincere in what 
he had told Jack, though that, of course, 
in no way justified the cruel use he had 
made of his supposed knowledge. 

Had Connor worn a tail, it would have 
hung terribly low and terribly limp, as 
he shuttled out of the study that evening, 
with his head buzzing with good advice, 
and plain speaking. 

Yet Fred did not carry off all the good 
advice and plain speaking from that 
room. Mr. Gellert supplied the plain 
speaking, but it was dished up with such 
manifest kindliness, that the Doctor could 
not take offence, and, indeed, even invited 
the good advice by which the plain speak- 
ing was followed. 

When two men find that they have for 
years been mutually misunderstanding 
each other, and when one of them has 
just had reason to doubt whether a 
certain favourite line of conduct is as 
desirable as he had supposed, there is 
great room for developments, It was 
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MESS THAT JACK MADE: 
A TALE OF PYM REGIS COLLEGE. 


By Sxeiron Kuprorp. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONCLUSION. 


late before the two masters separated, 
but when they did shake hands it was as 
friends in a deeper and truer sense than 
they had ever been before. 

From that time forward the Dictionary 
was to take a much more humble place 
in the daily life of the Doctor. He began 
to see that his most important work was 
not in China, but in Pym Regis; and the 
boys were soon to realise that the Doctor 
wasn't really stuffed after all. 

No public explanation was ever made 
to the boys. It was felt that Connor 
fully understood the case, and it was left 
to him, as a way of showing his regret 
for what he had done, to make the matter 
clear to the other Anakin, 

“They're big enough to understand 
that a man can't know everything,” Mr. 
Gellert had said; ‘and the Doctor's 
ability in classics is great enough to more 
than cover any little defect in his mathe- 
matical terms.” 

All the same, 
Gellert edited most 
Rushton's 
papers. 

One thing that the two masters had 
arranged in their long talk on that eventful 
night was how to get Mugden off the 
scent of that burglar. The police ofticer’s 
self-importance was at stake, so he would 
be likely to be troublesome. But Mr. 
Gellert suggested that an admirable way 
would be to turn him on to the case of 
John Hopkins and the coins. 

As a result, Old Charon was amazed 
next day to see Jack enter his shop 
accompanied by no less a person than 
Inspector Mugden. 

Hopkins had the shrewdness to see 
that some change had taken place in 
the state of affairs. He began to sus- 
pect that ho might after all have to give 
up the coins. But he was far too cautious 
a man to give up the fight till the battle 
was fairly lost. 

“ Your box o’ coins, my lad‘? ” he began, 
with a grin. “Are you sure it isn’t a 
certain book that shall be nameless, that 
you want?” 

“T want no book from you. Streamans 
has written to my father, who knows all 
about it.” 

“ All about it, young man--all about 
it?” snarled Old Charon, feeling that a 
plank had given way under him—“are 
you sure he knows ail about it?” 

“ Quite sure,” was the sturdy reply. 

“Don't you think he’d be a little 
astonished if-—” 

“Come! drop that, and give up the 
coins,” interrupted Mugden sternly. 

“ And suppose I don’t feel inclined to 
drop that, and tell you instead that this 
young gentleman is lying? Eh?” 

Jack flushed, but was not allowed to 
say anything. The inspector had the 
case in hand now. 

“In that case, I'll search your place 
till I get the coins, and then have you 
laid by the heels as a common thief.” 

Hopkins shivered. Low, tricky rascal 


ever after this, Mr. 
carefully all Dr. 
mathematical examination 


as he was, he had never come within the 
clutches of the law, and did not like this 
plain speaking. Even yet, however, he 
was not going to yield without a ls 
effort. 

“ Before even an inspector can search 
a house in England,” he said quietly, in 
his best English that he kept for special 
occasions, “there is a little thing to le 
done, I think. You must have a war. 
rant, mustn't you?" 

“Here it is,’ exclaimed the inspect. 
pulling out a paper from his inner breast 
pocket. 

“What an escape I’ve had,” thougtt 
Old Charon. His idea had been to get 
rid of the inspector long enough to enable 
him to hide the coins. Half an hor 
would have been quite enough for this 
purpose, and then he would have defied 
all the Mugdens in the world to maiz 
anything of the case. But that half-hour 
was not to be had, and there lay the ba 
of coins just on the top of the second lef- 
hand drawer of the counter—so secure 
had the old scoundrel felt that Jack would 
not dare to make any fuss about his lost 
coins. 

“ Ah, well,” he said aloud, “I didnt 
say I wouldn't give up the box. You are 
a witness, young gentleman, that I never 
refused to give up the box.’’ 

With that he went to the drawer, pro 
duced the box, and, holding it up, said: 

“ There's the box, and as soon as \cz 
pay the thirteen and six I'll ‘and i 
over.”” 

“Thirteen and six!" exclaimed Moz. 
den in astonishment. ‘* What for?” 

“ Fleven shillin's for loan, and two 
and-six interest.” 

“But I paid you both money ani 
interest,” replied Jack hotly. 

“You can tell that to the judge wh: 
you prosecute me. Who'll believe tz 
word o’ @ young man who pawrs i 
box to raise money to buy a crib withct: 
his father’s knowledge ? 

Jack was fairly taken aback at this 
new demand. He gaw that he was stil! x 
the old rascal’s power, and the old rascal 
knew it. For everybody’s sake it vs 
necessary that the affair should be busied 
up, and poor Jack was just making cp 
his mind to pay this further fine for his 
evil ways, when Mugden struck in: | 

“1 say, Hopkins, I didn’t know yor) 
a pawnbroker's licence. Hand over t! 
box, or stand your trial under the Ac! 
doing pawnbroking business withoui a 
licence.” 

This was the last shot in the old ~ 
probate’s locker. He handed over t- 
box, and bade the pair begone out of =: 
shop. 

As they left, Jack carefully exami: ~ 
his precious box, and his face bea:. 
with satisfaction as he saw faves: 
after favourite, and assured himself t— 
none of them was missing. 

As for Mugden, there was small ss 
faction on his face. Asa matter of {sc 
he_ was cursing himself for his frilly = 


oy 


showing his search-warrant so oon. He 
felt that he ought to have waited till 
Hopkins had denied all knowledge of the 
box, and then have searched the shop and 
got a conviction. It would have been 
such a triumph for him, and such a bene- 
fit to the school. However, he consoled 
himeelf by reflecting that this fright would 
probably serve Hopkins for a long time, 
and, in any case, the police would now 
keepa very bright look-out upon old John. 

Next day the whole school knew all 
that was worth knowing about the great 
crib mystery, and everybody was glad 
that Jack had been restored to favour 
before anything of the truth was known. 
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For Dormitory No. 4 had not waited 
till official justification had come to Jack. 
Bill had begun the movement. As soon 
as he came back, trailing clouds of prison 
glory behind him, he proclaimed that 
Jack was a brick, and had stood by him 
in his darkest hours. Besides, it was a 
shame, Bill declared, to keep the best 
story-teller in the room out of employ- 
meut. 

The others quite fell in with this idea, 
for, after all, one soon tires of snubbing 
a fellow that doesn’t seem to care a rap 
about it. Accordingiy Carlingford, who 
was the draughtsman in ordinary to the 
Number Fours, spent three-quarters of 
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an hour over a job that seemed to givo 
him a good deal of satisfaction. 

That evening, after prayers, Jack found 
lying on his bed a huge cardboard sheet 
that professed to be the half of an ordinary 
railway ticket, and bore the inscription in 
very large letters: 


COVENTRY 
TO 
PYM REGIS. 
RETURN HALF. 


[THE END.] 
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JACK HARMER'S KNIGHTHOOD. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ My Vice-Prestdency," “ A Mystery of Hydraulics,” etc. 


T was so hot that afternvon, that young Mr. 
Lorimer, who had brought half-a-dozen 
pistols from the gun-room to try them ata 
target on the farther lawn, grew suddenly 
weary of the sport, and threw his weapons 
down in the middle of a round. Then he 
came strolling back across the grass to the 
flower-bed where Jack was working. 

“Look here!” he said easily. ‘‘ When 
you've finished that, just take those things 
back to the gun-room, will you? I'm going 
jown to the river.” 

“ Very well, sir!” said Jack readily ; for of 
she Squire’s two nephews the elder was his 
‘avourite. ‘I'll be done here in about half- 
in-hour.” 

“ Thanks!” was Mr. Lorimer’s careless 
eply. “And, I say, take all the charges out 
‘efore you put the pistols away. I forgot 
hat, but you know how to do it. 
ourself, mind! ” 

“ All right, sir! ’’ answered Jack, with a 
mile. “I'll see to that.” Then, with a plea- 
ant nod, young Lorimer strolled off towards 
ie river, and Jack bent once more to his work. 

It was so very hot that even the wicked 
eeds seemed to feel it, and came up quite 
isily, yet he could not help wishing that he 
id been put to work in a shady place. But 
d Parker had been unwell lately, and, until 
>» came, there had been no boy in the gardens 
r a month or two, so that those lawn beds 
id been neglected. They needed weeding 
ow, and it was his place to do them. 

So he toiled patiently, doing his level best, 
d finding time to think as well as work. 
ight dreams will come, whether you wish 
em or not, and Jack’s were so bright and 
ppy ten minutes after that talk with Mr. 
vrimer, that he did not see another young 
in, with a book under his arm, who came 
wly along behind him, paused fora moment 
watch him at his work, and then passed on, 
sh a quiet smile, to the summer-house. If 
had seen him, perhaps his dreams would 
ve been brighter still. 
3ut he heard the next footsteps that came, 
they stopped at the bed upon which he 
3 working. 
‘I say, Patches!” cried a thin, taunting 
ce; ‘* I'll tell Parkerabout you. I’ve seen 
\ stop to rest five times in one minute.” 
t was beginning again! Jack felt the hot 
blood rush to his face, while his fingers 
nbled at their task. But he did not look 
for during the last fortnight he had 
ned to bear much from this cowardly 
my. 
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“Tl tell Cousin Harry, too!’’ went on 
Master Alfred, growing angry at the 
silence. ‘ He ought to know how you cheat 
uncle out of his money.” 

Was it that the sun had grown suddenly 
stronger, or was it from within that this 
furious heat came ? Jack did not speak, 
because he could not. Always those mean 
threats—those threats that touched him 
so closely. No one knew or even guessed 
how much he would have felt a single 
cold look from the Squire’s son. 

Alfred Lorimer saw the flush, and laughed. 
He did not understand the situation,*for, as 
he respected no one but himself, he could not 
imagine such a thing as this garden-boy’s 
reverence for “‘ Master Harry.” All he saw 
was that this rag-and-bone fellow had flushed 
guiltily at the sound of the name. 

“ Oh!’ he cried exultantly, “ only wait till 
I tell him! You'll soon be sent packing, and 
T'll just see that you don’t carry things Away 
with you. You’ve stolen a good deal already, 
I know.” 

Still Jack said nothing, though his fingers 
tingled. He could have thrashed this young 
bully with ease, but he knew that it would 
not be well. But oh, to be able to stop that 
bitter tongue! 

And suddenly he thought of Gareth, as he 
had thought of him many times since this 
torment had begun. Surely, this was a 
battle of patience, and he might win it. It was 
hard to bear it all, but not as hard as it had 
been for that good knight. And then he 
remembered One other, the Leader and 
Pattern of all the purest Knights of the 
Table Round. ‘ 

So he bent lower and said nothing, keeping 
his lips closed, and his teeth locked. Then 
Master Alfred, seeing that his taunts gained 
no ground, changed his attack. 

“Say, Patches! ’’ he cried, ‘ you've got to 
come with me. I've set the wickets up 
behind the stable, and I want you to come 
and bowl. Do you hear?” 

Jack did not answer at once, not because 
he was sullen, but because he could not 
command his voice. Yes, it must have 
been a hard battle for Gareth in the old 
days. 

“You sulky scarecrow!” shouted Alfred 
furiously. ‘Don’t you know how to answer 
your betters?” 

“T can’t come, sir,” said Jack then, very 
huskily. ‘I am bound to finish this bed, 
and after that I’ve promised to do something 
for Mr. Charles.” * 


Alfred Lorimer was silent in anger and 
astonishment. He knew nothing of duty as 
Jack knew it, and saw in this refusal only 
an attempt to repay his insults. And, while 
he was struggling with his wrath, he chanced 
to glance across the lawn, where his brother’s 
target still stood against the wall. 

It was then that his mother appeared 
upon the scene. Looking from her chamber 
window, Mrs. Lorimer had noticed the boys? 
dispute, but without hearing what was said. 
Neither Harry nor the Squire was there to 
interfere, and she came out determined to 
rebuke the insolence of the vagabond who had 
dared to speak to her son. 

Alfred slowly moved off, perceiving that 
Patches was likely to suffer in the coming 
engagement; and Jack, glad to see him go, 
turned to his work once again. But it was 
only for a moment. 

“T warned you not to speak to my son! ”” 
cried a cold, high-pitched voice at his side. 
“ How dared you disobey me?” 

Jack stood up, gazing at her in mute 
surprise. 

“You little hypocrite!’’ continued the 
angry woman, noticing the look; ‘I saw 
you speak tohim! What do you, mean by 
it?” 

Poor Jack. He seemed to be attacked on 
every side, and no one came to befriend 
him. In his confusion he could only stammer 
awkwardly : 

“ Master Alfred spoke to me first, ma’am.”” 

“ How dare you answer me?” cried Mrs. 
Lorimer, in her indignation hardly knowing 
what she said. “Do you thinkI will believe 
that? He speak to you! Alfred, come 
here!” 

Alfred heard, and came back, slowly and 
unwillingly. He brought something with 
him, something which it gave him keen 
pleasure to handle, chiefly because the 
Squire had forbidden him to touch anything 
of the kind. 

Jack was utterly miserable. Torush away 
from the garden, from the work—to hide 
anywhere from this terrible mother and son 
—that was his wish. But he must not do 
it. He must stand to his place and fight his 
battle out to the end. 

“ Alfred,” cried Mrs. Lorimer impatiently, 
“do you hear what this—this boy says? 
But what is that in your hand?” 

“Oh!” cried Jack suddenly, noticing the 
pistol. “Put it down, sir, please do! It 
may be loaded.” 

“Who are you talking to?” was tho 
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insolent retort. 
ma!” 

Half-playfully, half-defiantly, he raised 
the weapon, and pointed it at her. Mrs. 
Lorimer was more indignant at Jack’s rebuke 
of her boy than afraid of the danger, yet 
she turned pale when her eyes fell upon the 
shining barrel. 


“Loaded, indeed! Look, 
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There was a light laugh from Alfred, and 
a cry from Jack, echoed by another from the 
summer-house ; then a report which seemed 
deafening in the still and sunny afternoon. 
Afterwards, a puff of white smoke rose 
slowly above the group. 


But Mrs. Lorimer did not fall. At the 


last'moment, the garden boy, with one quick 
[THE END.] 


thought of his great Leader, had rushed in 
between. There his battle ended. 

Harry Polwarth had fallen asleep over his 
book in the summer-house, and had only 
been awakened by Mrs. Lorimer’s call i 
Alfred. When he rushed out, at the momen; 
of the report, he found that Jack had yo 
his knighthood in the highest Order of all 


Anxious Moments. (Drawn for the “ Bo: 


Own Paper” by A, BESNOU.) 
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ize moment the door was opened the 
Ratter crept in unnoticed. Well was it 
for Dale he had not got in before! Dick knew 
this and had left him outside, though more 
for the sake of the dog than for his father, 
for he knew the summary revenge the man 
would have taken had he been attacked, as 
he would assuredly have been, when he laid 
such violent hands upon the only creature 
the Ratter loved. Now the poor beast sprang 
upon the shuddering, gasping little figure 
lying upon the straw, trying to reach the 
face Dick had buried in his arm. 

He only succeeded in finding an ear, and 
then he laid down beside him, with his parti- 
coloured nose resting upon his master’s 
shoulder, and whined piteously, at intervals, 
in discordant sympathy. 

With the first streak of daylight the 
Dodger roused himself, and, taking his broom 
from its corner, he left the room. For some 
hours Dale had been lying ina heavy drunken 
slumber upon his mattress. He had ap- 
parently been more than usually successful 
in meeting with open-handed friends at the 
various taverns he frequented. But neither 
Dick nor his dog trusted themselves 
zlance at him, as they passed out stealthily 
nto the raw morning air. Although it was 
so early they made their way to Dick's 
‘rossing, and awaited the arrival of Mr. 
Sykes and his customers, possibly because 
-hey had nowhere else to go, and there, at 
east, they were quite at home. 

The street was intensely quiet. The 
Yatter had one exciting scrimmage with a 
at, and Dick gave his four crossings a 
igorous brushing, just to get some warmth 
nto his poor little shivering body. But this 
xercise and the fresh air aroused the 
eenest pangs of hunger in the two starved 
reatures, and the sight of Sykes’ coffee stall, 
then at last he appeared on the scene, made 
oor Dick sick with miserable longing for a 
ite and a sup to put some life into him. 
‘he Ratter prowled round and round the 
iall, expectantly sniffing the air with great 
‘lish. But Dick held aloof and leant against 
lamp-post, feigning as much unconcern as 
e could, as Sykes silently let down his shelf, 
‘ranged the cups and saucers, the bread and 
itter, and the German sausage, precisely as 
> had done for the last ten years or so, 
‘ery day of his life. 

The charcoal in the urn burnt up cheerily, 
id a pleasant aroma of coffee and food soon 
‘rvaded the air. Presently there was a 
erry clinking of cups, and a cluster of 
stomers stood round while Sykes busily 
tended to their wants, talking, and gather. 
g in a neat little harvest of coppers to add 
his fast growing store. Rough jokes, 
adly interchanges of greetings, a continual 
r of coming and going, such was the scene 
w in the thoroughfare, which, but an hour 
ice, might have been a street in the city of 
: dead. 
Dick looked on unnoticed by the merry 
mp, and the sight of their enjoyment, 
ether with the warm scent from the urn, 
etted his appetite afresh, and gave it an 
‘e too keen to bear. 
Ie had struggled hard to stand by, vainly 
ving to seem unconcerned, but now he 
rted forward to the coffee stall, and touched 
ragged cap to Sykes in token of the deep 
> and respect he felt for this great man 
> customers, carelessly stirring their coffee, 
munching at the satisfying food, turned 
bh lazy interest to watch the boy. Dick 
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ON TRUST. ' 
By E. L. HaverFre.D, 
Author of “ That Robin,” ete, 


PART Il. 


was well known amongst the very earliest 
customers, but it was getting near closing 
time now, and he was not regarded by these 
late comers with much favour. This was 
probably because he believed them to be more 
well-to-do on account of the more fashion- 
able hour of their appearance, and had even 
been known to touch his cap to several of 
them in that insinuating manner peculiar to 
crossing-sweepers, which is aggravating to 
the initiated, and so flattering to the un- 
worldly country matron as even to unloose 
her purse-strings. 

Be this as it may, it had never occurred to 
the present company that Dick could be a 
customer like themselves, for, when he had 
a copper to spend, he took his breakfast as 
soon as Sykes appeared upon the scence. 
To-day, however, having nothing, he had 
held aloof until the dire prospect of the 
departure of the stall was too much for him, 
and he made a bashful but desperate appeal 
to the stall-holder. 

“ Mr. Sykes,” he said, to the short-sighted 
old man behind the shelf, who peered over at 
him, and, seeing who it was, immediately 
began pouring out a cup of steaming tea. 

“Tf you please, sir, I’ve never arst ’afore, 
but gone ’ungry when I couldn’t pay up, but 
would you trust me for a cup er tea, and a 
penny slice, just this onst? I am cruel 
starved to-day, and so is the Ratter, sir,” and 
Dick’s pale eyes filled with tears of self-pity 
for an instant. 

Sykes was slow to take in a new idea, so, 
cup in hand, he stared at the dirty, pinched 
little face on which the traces of last night’s 
grief still lingered, and a great pity filled his 
heart. 

“T wouldn't, if I was you, Sykes,” growled 
aman who had just obtained a second cup 
of coffee, some more bread and butter, and a 
round of German sausage. ‘You won’t see 
your money if you do, I'll bet you.” 

“No, that you won't,” assented several 
others, and Dick, looking from one to the 
other, saw that they were all men from whom 
he had begged at one time or another. It 
was one of his rules to touch his cap to all 
those who took German sausage; by this he 
gauged their wealth, and concluded they 
must be well-to-do, indeed, to indulge in a 
luxury he had never even tasted. 

“Well—I’m sure I wouldn't,” persisted 
the first speaker, as Sykes deliberately put 
the cup down before Dick, and selected the 
largest piece of bread and butter on the plate. 
“That little cove 'ill take good care not to 
pay up, you'll see.” 

“’Tisn’t much to lose if he don’t,” Sykes 
replied snappishly, as he cut a slice of 
German sausage, and put it on the bread and 
butter, which he held out to Dick. 

“In course it ain’t my business,” the man 
said, turning away ; ‘but you’ll see, I’m not 
far out about the young Dodger.” 

The words hurt Dick, and he pushed away 
the cup as he said: 

“I won’t take it, if you can’t trust me, sir.” 

“Oh! get out,” exclaimed Peter, forcing 
the food into his hand with rough kindliness. 

“No, it ain't your business,” he shouted 
after his would-be adviser, “ and the sooner 
you find some of your own to mind, and leave 
me to manage mine, the better for both on 
us.” 


Then, to the astonished onlookers, he ° 


vouchsafed this information in a loud and 
angry tone. 
“ The Dodger ain’t no thief, ’e ain’t, and ’e 
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shall ’ave ‘is tea and welcome, spite of you 
all.” 

So the child and his dog sat side by side on 
the curb, and enjoyed such a meal as they 
had not had for days, and Dick reached the 
height of his ambition—he tasted German 
sausage. He helped his champion, later on, 
to pack up the stall, and even offered to 
wheel it home in his gratitude, but this 
Sykes refused. 

“I'll pay you for sure to-morrow, Mr. 
Sykes,” he called out after the bent figure, 
as the old man started homewards. 

“All right, little ’un,” Peter looked back to 
say; ‘only don’t mention the sausage, that’s 
given in for once,” and he went whistling 
down the street. But presently the cheerful, 
tuneless sound ceased, the stall moved slower, 
and Peter's eyes became vacant and dreamy. 
This was a way he had when his slow brain 
was beginning to work upon some new 
ground. . 

At length he spoke aloud, and the coffee 
stall crept along before him. 

“A cup er tea, that’s a ’appenny, a slice of 
bread and butter makes it a penny, that’s 
sevenpence a week, and German sausage once 
for a treat, brings it up to eightpence. Eight- 
pence a week, for shuttin’ up, and washin’ up, 
and wheelin’ it ‘ome for me every day, that's 
not so bad, and it do give mea bit of a back- 
ache now and then, for I’m not so young as I 
was, by any means.” 

He walked on silently for a while, then 
broke out again with—* It wouldn’t cost me 
near that, but it’s worth as much to ’im, as 
if I gave ’im the money down. Yes! that’s 
what I'll do to-morrow if the little lad turns 
up.” 

Silence again for a few paces. 

“Of course ’e’ll turn up,” he exclaimed 
angrily, as if once more arguing with the by- 
standers, ‘‘and ’e will get ‘is tucker every 
mornin’ as reg’lar as the urn sings, that ’e 
shall.” 

The coffee stall went along at a fine pace 
after this, and Peter whistled again a cheer- 
ful strain of his own composition, for he 
had no ear for music to catch up popular 
airs. 

Dick meanwhile, unconscious of the delight- 
ful fate which henceforth was to be his, 
swept his crossing vigorously again, and 
touched his cap in vain to the various passers- 
by, who now consisted of a different class from 
the earlier foot-passengers. Unlike the brick- 
layers, stonemasons, painters, and work- 
men of various sorts, who stopped for their 
early breakfast in the street, this set of 
people was in a great hurry. The male 
portion of it scurried along beating its hands 
to get warm. It presented an appearance 
of scant clothing and poor feeding. The 
women generally carried little brown baskets 
or small black bags, and perhaps a shabby 
umbrella, which they hugged tightly, in the 
hope perhaps of keeping out the cold by 
some such effort. These betook themselves 
to their places on office stools, or behind the 
counter, some to packing offices, some to 
workrooms. 

It was not till a little later that the better 
class shopwalker appeared, or the young 
lady whose dress fitted well, and whose elabo- 
rate arrangement of hair must have lost her 
quite half-an-hour’s slumber, in order that 
she might outvie the companions with whom 
she would have.to stand the weary day 
through, in some fashionable shop or 
restaurant. 
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Dick was no philosopher, but he watched 
the different grades impatiently, and he knew 
them and their rotation off by heart. The 
City men came next, in tall hats, and, as 
often as not, carrying leather bags. Then 
came another lull, and soon out hurried the 
housekeepers, bent on supplying their 
establishments at the lowest possible rate 
with the greatest possible effect. From none 
of these classes did Dick expect much. Not 
until beauty and fashion put in an appear- 
ance, rather before midday, could he count 
on anything like a good business. 

But even that failed him to-day. Beauty 
and fashion are not always synonymous with 
generosity and love of one’s neighbour, and 
but few coppers found their way into Dick's 
pocket. He was a good judge of faces, and 
generally knew to whom to apply persistently, 
and who, after the first pull at his shaggy 
locks, it was useless to trouble further. Apart 
from his trade, it was his great entertainment 
to watch the passers-by, and he had his likes 
and dislikes amongst them, as strongly as if 
they had all been personal friends or enemies. 

But there was one for whom he looked 
day after day, hour after hour, and when she 
passed by, he was content, though she never 
even looked at him. But if she did not 
appear, he was positively wretched and 
downhearted. She was only a little golden- 
haired child of about eight or nine years old, 
and she lived in a house at the corner of one 
of the four streets which constituted Dick’s 
crossing. 

He sometimes saw her at one of the 
windows if the weather was too bad for her 
to be out. He was overjoyed when she 
passed, dressed in her fashionable little 
costume, escorted by her nurse, or drove 
by her mother’s side in the well-appointed 
carriage. 

But most of all was he delighted when she 
rode past on her little black horse, a very 
queen in her beauty and dignity. 

He was on the look-out for her as usual 
when the sun shone warmly down the street, 
and presently she came, hand in hand with 
her mother, tripping daintily, and chattering 
gaily. As she came near Dick, the lady 
stopped, and, taking out her purse, said : 

“Would you like to give the poor boy a 
penny, Ethel?” 

The child shrank close to her mother with 
an expression of disgust on her pretty face. 

“No, you give it, mother,” she said 
anxiously ; ‘he is such a dirty boy.”’ 

Dick both heard and saw. The little action, 
the clear displeased voice of this dignified 
small person, cut him to the heart. 

He had thought so much of her, had 
raised her toa pedestal in his heart, and now 
he learnt that she despised him too much 
even to be charitable to him. Oh! it was 
hard, and he choked down a sob, as he 
clenched his dirty little fingers over the 
coppers the lady dropped into them as she 
passed. 

When they were out of sight he leant back 
against o lamp-post and allowed the bitter 
tears to chase each other down his cheeks, 
where they left furrows and smudges which 
proved the little lady’s accusation to be only 
too true. 

Dick thought miserably and deeply. 

Ever since the day he saw little Miss 
Ethel Burgoyne for the first time, he had 
made her his ideal, and all the pretty tales 
cf fairy queens, and child princesses, which 
ence his mother had loved to tell him, came 
back as clearly to his memory as if he had 
only just left her knee, a tiny prattling baby, 
her one joy and comfort. 

It was nearly six months since the 
Burgoynes had come to live in that part of 
London in a flat, and ever since then Dick's 
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one joy had been to dream dreams, founded 
on those dear old tales, once so eagerly 
listened to, and he was always happiest in 
wondering how the little lady would first 
notice him, and what would be the first 
words she would say to him. 

As day after day came and went, it only 
brought him fresh disappointment, for she 
never seemed even to see him. 

Then his dreams took a new form, and he 
planned all sorts of things that might happen 
to her, in order that he might serve her, and 
afterwards, perhaps, she would smile at him 
whenever she passed, and would recognise 
him from the window with a nod, when the 
days were drizzling and cold. That he felt 
would be sunshine enough for a whole day, 
blow the winds never so wildly, or fal] the 
rain as heavily as it chose. 

Poor child, it was a modest desire. And at 
last he bad been noticed by her whom he had 
deemed so gracious and so sweet, but 
how? It was too cruel, and Dick’s crying 
became sobbing, for his misery was hopeless. 
There was nothing for it but a good sweep at 
the road, little as it needed it, for it was a clear 
frosty day. This cheered him a very little. 

His wobegone face touched more than one 
passer-by, and perhaps they were all the more 
liberal that he forgot to touch his cap or run 
the length of the crossing with them begging. 
He was too much engrossed with his painful 
thoughts to perform his usual routine of 
duties, with the result that he reaped a small 
harvest of coppers, twice as much as he had 
ever done before. Yet he cared little, he 
hardly dared look at Miss Ethel as she tripped 
home in time for lunch, but he just glanced 
at her and their eyes met. He quickly 
looked away, for the dainty scorn written so 
clearly on her beautiful little face hurt him 
afresh. 

Later in the day, she passed on her 
brisk little horse, but she turned her head 
away and did not deign to look at him this 
time. The usual bustle of the afternoon 
took place: the ordinary people passed and 
repassed, some known, some strangers to 
Dick, and nothing occurred to break the 
monotony. The Ratter and he stood by the 
lamp-post, neither of them feeling very cheer- 
ful, for Dick had forgotten to get any dinner, 
and, though he did not know it, it told dread- 
fully on their spirits, so that they looked and 
felt very dejected. 

“Nothing but kicks and hard words,” 
muttered the boy. ‘ But Sykes trusted me,” 
he added, by way of comfort, and he began 
to wonder how he was to hide the money 
that night, to pay Sykes for the meal he 
had trusted him for, in addition to another 
penny for to-morrow 's breakfast. 

Next he thought of the scornful looks of 
Miss Ethel, and he made various very un- 
practical plans for sprucing himself up a bit 
before presenting himself at that crossing 
again. At last he came down to wondering 
how he was to procure soap and water to 
remove the mud she had 80 objected to. He 
was deep in this train of thought when he 
suddenly became aware of some great excite- 
ment at the farther end of one of the four 
streets which formed his crossing. It roused 
him effectually, and he listened intently. 

The sharp clitter-clatter of horses’ hoofs 
on the hard road, loud cries of “ Stop her! 
stop her!” rang through the air, and Dick 
saw a runaway horse tearing furiously 
towards him. 

Clinging desperately to reins and saddle 
was a small childlike form—and well the 
Dodger knew that mass of golden hair flying 
in the breeze, though the white, terrified 
wee face was so unlike that of the dainty 
ule person who had passed by enylier in the 
lay. 

{THE END.] 


The ashen lips were tightly closed, the 
blue eyes wild and staring. 

Till almost abreast with Dick, she heli 
fast, then suddenly her strength failed. The 
reins dropped from her hands, she swayed 
from side to side, then the little figure was 
gone, and something was dragging from th: 
stirrup, along the cruel, hard road. 

The cries of the excited spectators only 
served to infuriate the already terrified 
animal, and no one seemed to realise, till it 
had passed, what was really happening. 

No one but Dick—and he, taking it all ir, 
as sharp as a flash of lightning, croucke 
for one instant like a young tiger. Then. « 
the horse was close upon him, he sprang fc:- 
ward and clutched the bridle in both hané:. 
with all his might. He was swung right cf 
his feet, but it gave the sudden jerk necessary 
to loosen the little foot from the stirrup. 

Aman quickly lifted the child out of danger. 
Dick saw this, saw that his little disdaini:! 
lady was safe, quite safe, and then 
strength was spent. He fell helpless rizt: 
under the horse’s hoofs. The sudden ckei 
had but added to its terror, and the crestu: 
rushed over the little prostrate body, tramj- 
ling it cruelly under its hoofs, and, dashiz; 
wildly on, was soon lost to sight. Somet 
the bystanders lifted Dick up tenderly, 7 
took him to the nearest house—as it happend 
it was the little lady’s home—and there !sii 
him on a sofa. She was only rather bruise 
and shaken, while he. 

“He cannot live an hour,” Dick heard s 
voice say as he opened his eyes. 

He tried to move, but an awful pain fore 
a@ cry from him, and brought the anxi:: 
Ratter to his side. 

“What can I do for you, my boy?” ask 
the little lady’s mother gently, as she tes: 
over him. There was a long pause, and th! 
in a weak voice the Dodger panted out: 

" Take care o’ the Ratter, please, mar 
and give all my coppers as is in my pocket: 
Mr. Sykes. °E trusted me, for a cup ef t:: 
and a ’appenny slice.” 

Then came a long and painful silence. <r: 
broken by a panting struggle for breath. v= 
again the weak voice, but fainter no 
that they had to bend over him to cateh ::: 
broken words. 

“And I couldn’t have him think rm: : 
thief, when ’e said, when 'e said—__” _F 
what Mr. Sykes said they did not bk: 
The sentence was never finished. 


Peter Sykes looked for Dick every morm-: 
in vain, and his customets Jaughed + 
wondered “where the Dodger was car” 
on that little game next.” But st- 
trusted him still. 

“There must be something wrong *- 
the little chap,” he would say anxic- 
“ But I knows he ain’t a thief, not event: — 
never comes.” 

And one day he learnt Dick's story. 
was through the Ratter it all came ~~ 
“Beg pawdon, sir, but is that your day; 
he asked respectfully of a gentleman tx*- 
whom walked Dick’s cur, ugly as eve’. - 
now spotlessly white and clean. 

Man as he was, Peter Sykes went t > 
and sobbed over poor Dick’s coppers, at: 
one dared say a word against the I+-— 
from that day forward at ‘ Sykes’ Tea = 
Coffee Stall.” | 

The Ratter was never quite happy i- 
grand new home, and one day, to E:. * 
sorrow, he disappeared. | 

But had she peeped from her windo¥ = 
early, every morning, she might have ~ 
him at the stall with his new master 
Sykes adopted him and gave him all the = 
he would so dearly have loved to lavis= 
poor little “ Dick the Dodger."’ 
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SOME STORIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Gearotsors are often required to pass an 
examination in one of Scott’s poems: 
these have been found suitable for the 
purpose, and although not so easily understood 
as poems by Aytoun or Macaulay, they are 
more worthy of study. Boys are taught the 
chief facts of Scott’s life ; his great successes, 
his misfortunes, and the courage with which 
he bore them. I wish to add something 
of Scott’s own nature, his love of animals 
and scenery, his interests and habits from 
childhood. 

When still an infant Scott became lame 
in his right leg. He never wholly recovered 
from this, and was, consequently, treated as 
an invatid till he had nearly finished grow- 
ing. He was sent to his grandfather’s farm, 
and thus early acquired a deep love of coun- 
try life and landscape. Before long he 
began to take the greatest delight in old 
ballads and stories of adventure. He learnt 
them by heart, almost without effort, and, 
later, on wet days at school, boys gathered 
round him to hear him tell his own and 
other tales. Thus we see the beginning of 
his success in after-life, for his poems and 
romances were founded on the stories which 
Scott read in books or heard from old 
farmers; so that even his lameness proved 
a blessing in disguise. 

Scott went to school, of course, and learnt 
Latin, but he never would take pains 
with Greek. He regretted this deeply after- 
wards when he had become more studious, 
for he learnt Italian and German by his own 
wish. But it is wrong to suppose that Scott 
was stupid at school, as some have written ; 
he was merely lazy, and could do well when 
he liked. 

This is proved by the following story which 
the poet Rogers heard from Scott. He had 
long wished to get above one of his class- 
mates, but could not succeed in doing so. 
However, he noticed that the boy, while 
thinking of his answer, always played with a 
certain button on his waistcoat. Scott cut 
off this button, and when the boy was next 
questioned he felt for it in vain, and so 
became confused and unable to reply. Scott 
thus gained the coveted place, but he con- 
fessed to Rogers that the device was an 
unworthy one. 

As Scott grew strong, he formed the habit 
of early rising. When a young man, reading 
for the Scottish bar, he used to walk two 
miles by seven o’clock each week-day to 
rouse a sluggish fellow-student, who studied 
with him. When Scott became a busy and 
famous man, he would get to his writing by 
3ix of a morning, so that when he met his 
‘amily and friends at late breakfast, he felt that 
ae had done almost a day’s work in writing. 
Afterwards he had law and other business 
o attend to, and at night he read up subjects 
:onnected with his literary work. 

Poems like “Marmion” and “The Lady 
if the Lake” show how fond Scott was of 
logs and horses. In later life, as he rode 
ver the hills round Yarrow with his son-in- 
aw, he said, ‘Oh, man, I had many a grand 
allop smong these braes when I was 
hinking of Marmion.” At that time, Scott 
‘as in the Light Horse Volunteers, and in 
itervals between drill he would sometimes 
ide his charger at full speed along the 
ands within spray of the waves, thus 
2alising to himself the attack of cavalry. 
cott was himself like Marmion’s two squires, 
lount and Eustace, joined in one: 

«* For Eustace much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome, 
In the hall-window of his home, 
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Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton, or De Worde.” 
(Marmion, iv. 4.) 


And Blount cannot give his master a 
clear account of how the Palmer left 
Douglas’ Castle, because his tongue runs away 
with him as soon as he speaks of horses : 


“And next I saw them saddled, lead 
Old Cheviot forth, the Earl's best steed ; 
A matchless horse, though something old, 
Prompt in his paces, cool, and bold. 
I heard the Sheriff Sholto say, 
The Earl did much the Master pray 
To use him on the battle day ; 
But he preferred ’"——‘ Nay, Henry, cease 
‘Thou sworn horae-courser, hold thy peace. 
Enstace, thon bear'st a brain—I pray 
What did Blount see at break of day ?’” 

(Marmion, vi. 16.) 


“The Lady of the Lake” begins with a 
glorious description ofa stag-hunt. It is said 
that Scott himself galloped over the ground 
to be sure that the course could be ridden 
in a day. Notice that Scott’s sympathies 
are with the stag, which escapes. Scott 
wrote this beautiful poem amidst the scenery 
of Loch Katrine and the Trossachs, which 
it describes. It was published one May, 
and so many tourists went to see these 
places for their next holiday that there 
was a distinct rise in the revenue from the 
duty on post-horses. ‘In the course of the 
day,” writes Lockhart, “‘ when ‘The Lady of 
the Lake ’ first reached Sir Adam Fergusson, 
he was posted with his company on a point 
of ground exposed to the enemy’s artillery, 
somewhere, no doubt, on the lines of Torres 
Vedras. The men were ordered to lie 
prostrate on the ground; while they kept 
that attitude the captain, kneeling at the 
head, read aloud the description of the battle 
in Canto VI., and the listening soldiers only 
interrupted him by a joyous huzza when the 
French shot struck the bank close above 
them.” Such was the effect of Scott's 
martial verse on the Duke of Wellington’s 
soldiers. But while everyone was talking 
of Scott’s success, he was modest in his 
own family. A friend asked his daughter 
how she liked “ The Lady of the Lake.” She 
answered, “Oh, I have not read it; papa 
says there’s nothing so bad for young peop!e 
as reading bad poetry.” 

We remember how, in the same poem, 
James Douglas is present at the royal sports 
at Stirling with his hound Lufra. When 
the stag is let loose this dog hurries in pursuit 
and leaves the royal hounds half-way behind. 
She “sinks her sharp muzzle ” in the flank of 
the stag, but this brings the hunt to an un- 
desired end. Therefore the huntsman strikes 
her, and Douglas, who cannot bear to see 
Ellen’s playmate treated so, floors him with 
a. blow of his mighty hand. 

There are many pictures of Sir Walter 
Scott by eminent painters, and, in several,. 
one or more of his favourite deerhounds are 
included. One of these was Camp. Tho 
day that Camp died Scott was engaged to 
attend some dinner-party, but he sent the: 
excuse that the death of “an old friend” 
rendered him unwilling to dine out. Scott. 
had also favourite horses, as Brown Adam. 
No one could well manage him except Scott, 
but when he was eaddled and the stable door’ 
opened, Brown Adam would himself trot 
round to the stone from which Scott. 
mounted him. 

There is a story of a little black pig which 
took a great fancy to Sir Walter. One day 
there was a large party ready to start for a 


hunt, when the pig was seen running round 
Scott’s pony. It had to be led away with a 
strap round its neck before a start was made. 
A hen took a similar fancy tohim. When 
in Edinburgh a Blenheim lap-dog, so 
tamed as to fear its indulgent mistress, was 
seen to run towards Scott, though quite a 
stranger to it, “fawning, flushing, licking at 
uis feet’?; and as often as the dog caught 
sight of Scott afterwards it showed similar 
delight. Children and animals seem to 
have an instinct which tells them who are 
truly their friends. 

Scott had a great wish to found an impor- 
tant family, and, as he grew prosperous, he 
bought an estate near the river Tweed. and 
began to build his fine mansion called Abbots- 
ford upon it. The designs for it were copied 
from old baronial halls, and inside it was 
ornamented so as to recall the past. Scott 
delighted in arranging walks around it and in 
planting thousands of trees in suitable places. 
While working thus, he was accompanied 
by faithful men-servants, to whom in return 
he was much attached. One of these had 
been charged before Scott with poaching, but 
he told such a piteous yet humorous tale of the 
scarcity within his house, and the abundance 
of grouse outside it, that Scott let him off 
and took him into his service. This man 
proved a patriotic Scotchman, for when Scott 
was once fishing in the Tweed with an 
Englishman, the latter landed a fine trout, 
which was left for the keeper to carry. As 
the guest moved down the water, Scott 
observed the man give the fish a kick on the 
head, exclaiming, ‘ To be ta’en by the like o’ 
him frae Lunnon!” 

It was to pay for Abbotsford and its 
grounds that Scott spent too much money, 
so that when his partners in the publishing 
business got into trouble, Scott found that 
he owed far more money than he could hope 
to pay. The sum was above 100,000/., but 
by gigantic industry and leading a plain life 
Scott paid off more than the half in a few 
years. Then his health failed, and gradually 
he was prostrated by brain disease. The 
Government of the time offered him a ship 
to take him to the Mediterranean for ao 
change. He went, but even thus stricken 
he sought to continue writing. After another 
attack he was brought home to Abbotsford. 
He had seemed scarcely conscious during 
the journey, but he revived somewhat as he 
saw the hills so long and dearly loved by 
him. After o few days he became again 
unconscious. At length, awakening with a 
clear mind, he sent for his son-in-law. 
“ Lockhart,” he said, “I may have but a 
minute to speak to you. My dear, be a 
good man—be virtuous—be religious—be a 
good man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” Four 
days later he died. 

‘As we close a book by Scott we feel what 
a healthy active mind he had: how he 
seemed to see at once what was fine in a 
scene, or an animal, or a friend. He 
thoroughly enjoyed life, he could get good 
from almost anything. He had great talents, 
and, on the whole, he used them well. He 
had faults too. He was careless and ex- 
travagant, and perhaps reckless of health 
sometimes when a young man, for he aged 
before his time. From these failings he 
suffered, so we may take warning by them. 

Let me close by wishing, as Scott does in 
“Marmion ” : 

“To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy hour of play, 
Light task, and merry holiday I” 
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lONSIDERING the daring, and often reckless, 
ways in which we English boys en- 
counter dangers of a more or less serious 
character in our sports and games, the 
wonder is that so few, instead of so many, 
accidents occur. But these are known 
dangers, met with open eyes and thoughts 


‘prepared, and there are others which I am © 


inclined to believe are far more frequent, 
of which we are altogether unconscious. 
These we encounter, and escape from 
blindly. 

I_once stood upon the very verge of 
sudden death, and never knew it until 
about two years after, when our gamekeeper 
told me of the narrow escape he and I had 
encountered, a story I am never likely to 
forget, and you may perhaps care to hear 
about. 

On one quiet, grey summer evening, 
when mists were rising and drifting on the 
avings of a gentle breeze, the sun down, and 
the twilight shades deepening rapidly, | 
was returning home on my “ bike” from a 
long, delightful ride. My way ed me up- 
hill into a narrow lane overshadowed with 
old trees, on one side of which was my 
father’s plantation, with the park beyond 
it. Our house was about half a mile away 
in the parish of Battlewick, a rare old place, 
famous for its ancient chapel, oak wains- 
cotting, hall, and stately staircases, and to 
this I wason my way. 

I was my father’s only son, and my 
mother’s darling, a general favourite with 
the servants, and particularly so with Billy 
Buggins, our good old gamekeeper ; no one, 
I think, could be more fond of anybody 
than he was of me. If he had in any way 
given me pain, or done me harm, I firmly 
believe he would have gone to his grave 
without forgiving himself. But, God bless 
him! he never did. And yet once—but 
that's the story, and I am going to tell it 
as I heard it, if you please. 

It was in Billy’s cottage one autumn 
evening, when the rain was falling, and the 
cold made us glad of the jolly wood fire, 
although it cackled and spit at us, and 
puffed its smoke out at us, and hissed when 
the wet reached it, as if it did anything 
but share our enjoyment of its warmth. 
The meditative gamekeeper was looking at 
me very intently and sorrow fully—as I 
fancied—and had not uttered a word for 
some little time, when I asked him if he felt 
quite well, because he was so quiet. " 

‘I be well enuff, Maaister Garge, thankee,” 
said he, “only I was a thinkin’ of you, 
an’ of some’at as might ha’ been, and 
thank the Lord wi’ all my heart an’ soul, 
some’at as didn’t be’? 


“ What was that, Billy?” 

For a few seconds he did not reply, and 
then he removed his pipe, solemnly knocked 
out the ashes, and, after another silent 

use, said, in a low voice, as if the story 

was about to tell was that of a ghost: 

“It’s more’n two years sin, meybe nigher 
on three, when there were a fox out yander 
in the old plantation, yer see, sir, a troublin’ 
the pheasants. So before supper one evenin’, 
arter I'd marked un’s track, I took up my 
owd gun theer, an’ went out to shoot un. 
It was treble daark, an’ awfu’ still, theer in 
the thick o’ the trees, an’ so I picked the 
‘waay out among ’em wi’ some trouble, a 
westerland wind a whisprin’ and a sighin’, 
jest as ef it knew thaat which I were in 
danger o’ doin’ wi'out knowin’ et, an’ 
-waanted desp’rate bad to warn me, and try 
all it could, an’ couldn’t, ’cause yer see, sir, it 
hhadn’t got no woords to do it'wi’. When I 
were that near the ’edge, jest over the lane, 
I heerd a sound that gived me a new idea, 
the cry of a owl, and so I got ready to fire 
at un, from whaat I could see of ’t, flitting 
along theer in the dark between the branches 
an’ low down. It were a white ‘un, and that 
happened to be, jest then, som’at as I 
-waanted.”” 

And here Billy’s voice grew tremulous, 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

“* Well,” said I,“ go on—what next?” 

“The next weere—young maaister—the 
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next weere’’—and his voice was only just 
audible as he continned—“ the next weere— 
I fired!” 

“And killed your owl.” 

“No!” cried out Billy suddenly, and in a 
loud voice. “No! Maaister Garge—for that 
theer owl warn’t not no owl at all—it weere 
your straw hat with the white cloth round it, 
and you a ridin’ along the lane behind the 
*edge, an’—an’—(od be thanked, good shot 


as I be, I missed.” 
And then Billy did-what he had never ~ 
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done before, and never has done since: 
he lifted me up clean off my feet, clasped 
me to his breast, gave me a_ hot, 
passionate hug, and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

And then he blushed, and put me down, 
and begged my pardon, and said he was an 
old fool for taking “setch a lib’ty wi’ the 
young maaister,” at which I laughed so long 
and heartily that he laughed too; and, well, 
that’s my story. 


The Rave cutter 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FosTER.) 
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THE SERGEANT'S BROTHER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


nis story of the Sergeant’s was not toldafter 

Prep. It was on a Saturday afternoon, 

and therefore a half-holiday. The morning 

had been fine, but during dinner-time down 

came the rain, and it went on pouring the 
whole afternoon. 

This was specially provoking on a Satur- 
day, and the Lower School, in par- 
ticular, found the time pass very slowly. 
They lounged about in the studies, and in 
their special form-room. Some resorted to 
the tuck-shop, but it was nearly the end of 
the term, and funds were very low. At Jast, 
towards four o'clock, a happy idea came into 
the head of Thompson minor. 

“Tsay,” he suddenly exclaimed to two or 
three of the others who were sitting listlessly 
in the form-room, “I vote we go round to the 
Sergeant, and get him to give us a special in 

m.” 

The gymnasium was always open on wet 
half-holidays, and the Sergeant was on duty 
there, so that any of the members of the 
Upper School could go and practise upon the 
different pieces of apparatus with which the 
fine room was liberally furnished, and the 
Sergeant kept his eye upon them, to a certain 
extent, while giving, perhaps, a fencing or a 
boxing lesson. 

It was against the rules for the Lower 
School boys to use the gymnasium in this 
way, as they were not supposed to be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the apparatus to 
Practise on it without the danger of injuring 
themselves. But if the gymnasium hap- 
pened not to be very full,and the Sergeant had 
no special lesson on hand, he would some- 
times give the Lower School a lesson, on cer- 
tain conditions. His chief conditions were, 
that at least six boys should form a class, 
and that they should spend the first twenty 
minutes or so in drilling, with or without 
dumb-bells or sceptres (a kind of young and 
thin Indian club), exactly as they were 
accustomed to do in their regular gymnasium 
lessons, twice a week. 

Finch was amusing himself at a desk with 
a set of knuckle-bones, which he was tossing 
about and catching, rather awkwardly it 
must be confessed, for the mania for knuckle- 
bones had only lately seized on the Lower 
School. But Finch was practising diligently. 

On hearing Thompson’s suggestion he at 
once swept the bones into his pocket and 
volunteered to go over to the gym. and see if 
circumstances were favourable. He found 
that there were only two or three Upper 
School fellows in the gym., and the Sergeant 
was just finishing a fencing lesson. 

“Please, Scrgeant, can we have a 
special?” 

“All right, sir,” was the reply, ‘if you can 
get enough to join.” 

This was not difficult. The four boys who 
had heard Thompson’s proposals were 
willing, and a run round the Lower School 
studies soon yielded more reeruits, so that, 
about half-past four, eight Lower School boys 
presented themselves at gym., and found the 
Sergeant finishing the necessary work of 
lighting the gas. 

It did not take long for the little group 
of boys to put on their gym.-shoes, and divest 
themselves of their jackets and waistcoats. 
Then followed a sharp bit of drill, extension 
exercises, marching and so forth. Next a 
few minutes with the dumb-bells. Then the 
Sergeant took them to the apparatus. First 
the vaulting-horse, then the elastic ladder, 
nnd various climbing poles and ropes, then 

‘ral exercises on the trapeze; the 
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Sergeant setting each exercise himself, and 
then standing by, to lend a helping hand to 
the less skilful, and to catch any who might 
chance to slip. 

An hour passed quickly away, and the 
Sergeant dismissed the class, with compli- 
ments on their good work. 

As they were taking off their shoes, a happy 
idea came into the head of Thompson minor, 
which he promptly communicated to the 
others. 

“Look her2, there’s half-an-hour before 
tea. I vote we ask the Sergeant to tell us a 
story.” 

“Good idea!” said several voices ; “ you 
ask him.” 

The Sergeant was standing by the fire- 
place, waiting till the boys should depart, 
and thinking that, as no onc else was likely to 
come in, he had better put out the gas, and 
shut up the gymnasium. 

When Thompson’s request for a story was 
made, and backed up vociferously by the 
rest, the Sergeant made no reply for a 
minute or two, but looked meditatively into 
the fire. Then he said: “Perhaps you 
might like to hear about my brother in the 
94th? He had some fighting with the Boers 
in South Africa.” 

“Yes, please; do tell us, Sergeant,” 
exclaimed several of the Lower School boys. 
The Upper boys had gone away some time 
before, and they had the gymnasium to 
themselves. 

So the Sergeant began, standing, as before, 
in front of the fire. 

“It was before I joined the service that my 
elder brother was in South Africa with his 
regiment. He had been some little while in 
the 94th, and was a corporal. They were 
stationed ata place called Leydenburg, in the 
Transvaal, about 180 miles from Pretoria. 

“You see, the Transvaal belonged to us 
then. The Dutchmen who had settled there 
had voted for being annexed to England, 
especially as we had to smash the Zulus for 
them as well as for ourselves. The camp was & 
few hundred yards from the town of Leyden- 
burg. The men were lodged in huts, roughly 
built of stone and thatched. Some of the 
officers lived in the town, which my brother 
said was a pretty place, for South Africa, with 
some gardens with flowers in them. The 
Dutchmen out there mostly have no gardens, 
or only a little enclosure for vegetables. 

“Just before Christmas, in 1880, orders 
came that the regiment was to march off to 
Pretoria, leaving a subaltern’s command, 
about fifty men, with one officer, to look after 
the stores. The officer whom the Colonel 
chose out was one of the youngest in the 
regiment. But as he had a young wife with 
him, I suppose that the Colonel thought he 
would spare the lady the long march. So off 
marched the regiment one morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Long riding out with them fora few 
miles, and then coming back to Leyden- 
burg. 

“Mr. Long moved into the camp, in a day 
or two, to be near his men. 

“Tt seems that there was some idea spread 
about that the Boers meant to rise, and throw 
off the government of the English. I suppose 
they thought that, as we had smashed the 
Zulus for them, they could get on better by 
themselves. So, although the head men of 
the town assured Mr. Long that all was 
quiet, he acted like a prudent officer, and 
built transverse walls, connecting the huts 
together in a sort of fortification, so as to be 


» Prepared for anything that might happen. 


About 150 yards from the huts, now turned 
into a fort, was a laager, or fortified camp. 
This was blown up by the Engineers, for 
there were a few men of the Royal Engineers, 
under a non-commissioned officer, in the 
little force, as well as two or three Army 
Service and Hospital Corps men. 

“ Rumours of a Boer rebellion kept flying 
about, and no one knew what to believe. In 
a few days’ time, however, a day or two before 
Christmas, a Kaftir, who had been in the 
service of the Government, brought terrible 
news, which was only too soon foundto 
be true. | 

“T told you that the main body of the 4th 
had marched for Pretoria. All went well 
with them for some time, and they reached s 
place called Bronkhorst Spruit, about forty 
miles from their destination. They were 
marching along, happily enough, not kno- 
ing anything about any insurrection, when 
suddenly, without any warning or summots 
to surrender, unless two minutes’ notice can 
be called such, a murderous fire was opened 
upon them. The Boers are good shots, and 
firing, as is their custom, from behind rocks 
and trees, it was no wonder that they were 
able to overwhelm the English regiment, 
taken utterly by surprise as they were. ll 
the officers were shot down, killed or bad! 
wounded, and half the men. The rest were 
made prisoners. The Colonel was alive, bat 
badly wounded. 

“Such was the dreadful news which reached 
the little force in the huts at Leydenburg. 

“Of course all their efforts at fortifying 
the huts were redoubled. Some Kaffirs were 
hired to help in the work, and walls ver 
built with stones, and a sort of cement malt 
of the dust collected from the great ant-hils 
which are found in that country. Then s! 
kinds of defences were contrived. Wir 
entanglements were put up, trenches dcr. 
mines laid, and all walls that might cv 
shelter to an enemy pulled down. Brokt 
waggons and wheels were strewed about ” 
hinder cavalry from coming near the wal’ 
and everything done that Mr. Long and t& 
Engineers could think of to make the fat 
secure. Mr. Long’s wife was a rare pludt 
one. She worked with her own hand: # 
the fortifications, and her bright face « 
couraged the men not a little. The nam ¢ 
Fort Mary was given to the place, in home 
of her. ; 

“Before the fort was quite finished, it t- 
came necessary to send away almost all th 
Kaffir labourers, for information was private * 
given that the Boers had bribed them tos! 
tire to the thatch of the huts. 

“By the end of the first week in Janz: 
about 700 Boers had assembled at Lesie" 
burg, and their flag was hoisted in tt 
market-place. Then came a summon:! 
surrender, which was of course refused. 
then fire opened upon the little garrison. » 
great damage was done at first, thouct+ 
heavy fire was kept up from a honse only +" 
yards from the fort. The first to be woun!. 
was a poor little monkey, belonging to cn¢ “ 
the Engineers. But it was not long bel” 
several of our men were hit, especially 
a day ortwo the Boers brought up 4 canc: 
and not long after a second. Of course 
men tried to pick off the gunners, a01° 
make it as difficult as possible for the ext” 
to work the guns. Some of them moutt- 
an old elephant gun ona piece of timber. 
it did good service, but of course we hsd * 
cannon. You may imagine that it was 
yery pleasant thing to be cooped up in 


place like that, under a hot African sun, to 
have to guard against surprise night and 
day, to know that some of your comrades 
were dying of wounds and others of fever. 
But the spirit of our men never failed, and the 
siege actually went on for very nearly three 
months, which I think you will say showed 
pluck and perseverance in the little garrison 
worthy of British soldiers. 


“One day, towards the beginning of the 
siege, a little black-and-tan terrier made his 
appearance in the fort. He was the bearer 
of a note, tied by a bit of rag round his neck. 
It gave warning that our firing was too 
high, a very useful hint to our men, and also 
said that the Boers were quarrelling a good 
deal among themselves. But their quarrels 
did not seem to keep them from firing on the 
fort. They are mighty good shots from be- 
hind cover, but they don’t come out into the 
open, if they can help it; it is not their way 
of fighting. 

“ The little force in Fort Mary were toler- 
ably well off for provisions, but of course 
fresh meat was not to be had. But one day 
some calves were seen at a short distance 
from the walls, The men succeeded in shoot- 
ing some of them, and at night they went 
out and brought in the carcasses. 


“A much more serious matter was the want 
of water. The usual supply for the huts 
came from a spring near the town. This 
was cut off by the Boers, even before the 
siege began; and though the supply was 
restored, under threats of firing on the town, 
for a few days, yet the water was, of course, 
cut off again afterwards. But in the mean- 
time a well had been sunk within the fort, 
and when that showed signs of giving out, 
another was dug. Still, as the hot weather 
went on, the water got very low. At the end 
of January, only three pints per man were 
allowed, and by the 3rd of February there 
was no water, and bottled ale was served out 
to the men. Fortunately, however, rain fell 
a day or two afterwards, and the brave gar- 
rison were spared the necessity of surrender- 
ing for want of water. 


“T forgot to say that the only flag which 
they possessed was a merchantman’s ensign, 
which was hoisted in the middle of the camp. 
Later on a regular Union Jack was made out 
of a Geneva flag and some blue stuff from 
one of Mrs. Long’s dresses, and was hoisted 
in place of the merchant flag, which was 
afterwards used for funerals, Of course a 
Geneva flag was kept flying over the hospital, 
as is usually done, but it was said that the 
Boers went on firing on the hospital just the 
same. 


“It would take me too long if I tried to tell 
you of half of the plans of the besieged —how 
they made a cannon out of an Abyssinian 
pump, how they dug a trench, to try and 
drive the Boers from some cover which was 
too near the fort to be pleasant. I can only 
say that they stood the siege for days. Mr. 
Long himself was wounded, and was unable 
to be about with his men for the last part of 
the time. 


«« At last, on March 30, an officer, sent by Sir 
FE. Wood, arrived at Leydenburg with the 
news that peace had been made, and that 
the little garrison of British soldiers could 
march out of their fortifications uncon- 
quered. 


“It was a plucky and persevering piece of 
work, was it not? Mrs. Long wrote a 
book about it afterwards. Perhaps it is in 
your library. If not, I think it ought to be. 
But there is the tea-bell.” 


—038{00—__ 
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“THE PASSAGE OF THE SURF.” 
A STORY OF THE GOLD COAST. 
By Harotp Briyptoss (lat African Mail Service). 


Author of “ The Leopard-claw Ju-Ju,” etc. 


H[owases the close of a burning afternoon 
in the dry season two sickly, yellow- 
faced Europeans lounged about the shady 
verandah of a little trading station beside 
the thundering beaches of the Gold Coast, 
gazing seaward with watchful eyes. The 
glittering undulations of the Southern At- 
lantic, which sweep the whole West African 
coast-line with eternal surf, piled themselves 
in mile-long ridges upon the yellow beach 
below. Two hundred yards from shore each 
green wall raised itself on end, and with the 
level rays of the sinking sun glinting through 
its transparent crest swept forward, until, 
smiting the sand with a shivering crash, it 
melted away into spouts of foam. Behind 
stretched the sombre green of a steamy 
cottonwood forest, and the heated air was 
heavy with the saltness of spray. 


“been so bad for months. 


At the coolest end of the verandah a 
young white man, wasted to a shadow by 
malaria fever, lay panting upon a canvas 
couch, with soaking hair and burning skin. 
Presently the lad, for he was little more, 
raised his hand and beckoned the men 
nearer. 

“ Well, how do you feel now?” asked the 
Government Surgeon ; and the sufferer an- 
swered faintly, ‘Better, you know I'm 
better, and I’m going home. Canycu see the 
steamer’s smoke yet, and is the fire ready?” 

“Yes, the signal is ready, and we'll put 
you aboard all right,” was the reply. 
“Not another word now. Drink this, lie 
still, and sleep if you can.” 

Then, after bathing the hollow face and 
wax-like forehead, Surgeon Alleyne moved 
away; and the trader asked, “Has he any 
chance ? ”’ 

“He can’t live here more than a few days 
longer,” was the answer, “but the sea air 
might pull him round.” 

“It would be a pity if the poor lad died 
now—after what he has gone through,” broke 
in the trader. ‘Fancy anyone at his age 
living alone in the dismal swamps for weeks 
after the agent died, with the Krooboys going 
under one by one of the pestilence, sooner than 
bolt for the coast, as many a man would have 
done. I wish the mailboat would come.” 

Surgeon Alleyne swept the gleaming 
horizon with his binoculars, and answered, “ [ 
can see no sign of smoke. The ‘Kiama’ would 
leave Whydah on Wednesday, and she must 
pass before dawn. They will never see the 
signal in the mist after sunset, and no boat 
could face that surf in the dark—it has not 
The worst is, there 
will be no other steamer for three weeks, 
and he cannot last that long.” 

Presently the sun dipped, and trails of 
ghostly fever-mist crept out from the forest, 
and drifted before the land-breeze across the 
creaming breakers. Then darkness closed 
down suddenly, as it does in the tropics, and 
the roar of the surf grew louder, until the 
air quivered with its monotonous song. 

On a low bluff behind the house a tall 
column of yellow smoke streaked with flame 
rose sluggishly aloft, the signal on that 
coast for the cargo-hunting steamers to stop, 
but it appeared doubtful if it could be seen 
a mile away through the gathering mist. 
By-and-by the trader stopped in his restless 
pacing to and fro, for a faint voice from the 
couch said, “No sign yet? will she never 
come ?” and he drew the surgeon aside. 

“There’s only one thing to be done. 
That lad is too good to lose, and you say 
he'll die here. I'll risk it in the big surf- 
boat, and take him off. We'll lie-to outside 
the breakers, and wait until the steamer 
comes.” 

“It’s almost certain death. No boat 
could get off the beach, let alone pass the 
surf to-night,” was the reply; and the 
sickly white man who had long carried his 
life in his hands among the pestilential 
swamps, answered gravely, “ Nevertheless 
I'm going to try. There are few men on the 
coast know more of the surf than I do— 
something must be done.” 

When the woolly-haired Krooboy boat- 
hands had been called together beneath the 
palms their grizzled old headman straight- 
way refused to go. 

“No boat fit pass them surf to-night, sah,” 
he said; “live for smash one time.” 

(Continued on p. 814.) 
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THE FAIR. 


SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 
Written and Composed by the Rev. Caxon W. J. Foxenh, x4, B.t0s. (Lond.). 
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blood. There's a merry - go-round al - ready on the ground, With a wooden-horse team that goes by steam; If you 
coat, There are lions inucage, That roar and rage, Per form. ing ficas, Thut always please; Aud a 
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mount all right, And only sit tight, You won't come acropper in the mud. Round the Fair! 
pony that talks, Auda fish that walks, And whistles a very funny note. 
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Round the Fair! © what fun for ev’-ry one! So hurry, boys, off to our Fair +e ++ = Hurry, boys, off to tho 
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[ast ana 2nd verses. mf § Last verse. 
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Fair! 2. Have you Fair! 


: | 1st and 2nd verses. § | Last verse. 
= > ——_ 


3. Have you heard that the fair has come? 
Do you hear the sound of the drum ? 
There’s a skeleton too ; he’s alive, ’tis true, 
Though he looks uncommonly glum. 
A dancing bear is sure to be there ; 
You may hit with a shy Aunt Sally in the eye; 
You may try your weight or see your fate 
By dropping a penny in the slot. 
So away, boys all, to booth and stall, 
Don’t lose any time ; it’s quite a pantomime : 
Be off with all glee our fair to see, 
And take all the money you've got. 


“OH, MY NEW TOPPER!" 


Chorus. 
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(Continued from page 811.) 

Then the Surgeon, drawing himself up and 
assuming all the dignity ofa Government offi- 
cial, proceeded to harangue them in their 
own tongue, for he was wise in all the native 
ways ; and one by one a dozen half-naked 
Krooboys came forward. 

“Good,” said the trader, “there are four 
pieces of cloth foreach man. Get the boat 
on the rollers.” 

The half-conscious sufferer was laid on mats 
inside, and the cottonwood rollers groaned 
and smoked as they ran the big, double-ended, 
twenty-eight-foot craft down the beach. The 
Krooboys halted for breath on the edge of the 
hissing surf, and the trader swang himself 
on board. Then the two Europeans grasped 
hands, and Alleyne bent down and gently 
straightened the matting beneath the sick 
lad’s head. 

“TI feel tempted to come, too,” he said, 
“but you are a better man than I in a boat, 
and my business is to fight the small-pox for 
those dying wretches in the swamps. You 
are a good fellow, Cranton, and you'll do your 
best for him I know. And now good-bye, and 
good luck go with you.” 

Then a great ocean-wall hurled itself upon 
the beach with a roar, and melted into sheets 
of phosphorescent foam and a flying cloud of 
spray. 

The backwash commenced to pour down 


the sand, and trader Cranton shouted 
“Away with her! All together! Launch 
her, ho!” 


Forty sinewy black hands grasped the 
gunwale, and the big surf-boat shot down 
the beach. A dozen naked negrocs lifted 
themselves over the side, and next moment 
four feet of foam was boiling about her bows 
and her heel was grinding and hammering 
into the sand. Then, amid a pandemonium 
of yelling and hissing, the Krooboys ran in 
shoulder deep, and the white-painted craft 
slid out on the last of the backwash. 

A huge black sea came in out of the dark- 
ness, its crest frothing and flashing with blue 
and green sea-fire. 

“He'll never get through. They'll be 
thrown back and smashed to bits,” gasped 
the surgeon a3 he waded dripping to the 
beach ; and the grizzled old Krooboy by his 
side made answer, “ White trader-man 
savvy boat plenty; the Lord give him sense 
too much.” 

Meantime, Cranton set his teeth hard as 
he thrust upon the big sculling oar to hold 
the boat head to sea, and the Krooboys 
whistled and hissed after the manner of 
their kind as they whirled the three-tongued 
paddles. Then there was a hoarse shout of 
“Easy there,” and the surf-boat stood up 
almost on end with a mass of phosphor- 
escence boiling feet high above her waist. 
For a moment she hung poised—a sickening, 
nerve-trying moment, for each man knew 
that if the run of the sea swept her back- 
wards he would presently be struggling for 
his life against the down-sucking grasp of 
the backwash with a mass of splintered pine- 
wood grinding about him. 

“Paddle, paddle for your lives,’ shouted 
the trader, and the stout hafts bent and 
creaked as the blades ripped through the 
foaming smother alongside. Next, with a 
wild swoop the boat slid down into the dark 
hollow beyond, and Cranton drew his breath, 
while from out of the spray astern came the 
ringing crash with which the roller leapt 
upon the beach. 

The respite was brief. In spite of backed 
paddles, the boat carried her way and drove 
her bows into the breast of the incoming sea. 
In an instant she was filled half-way to the 
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thafts, and the trader felt the veins beneath 
his forehead swelling to the bursting-point as 
he thrust upon the oar. There was a froth- 
ing mass of white about them, and the brine 
lashed his face. His breath was gone, and 
the roar of the sea drowned the words that 
came forth through his cracked throat and 
parched lips. But the Krooboys, who are 
seamen born, knew their work—and did it 
well. Driving his sinewy big toe deeper into 
its fibre stirrup, each negro settled himself 
down firmly upon the gunwale, and whirled his 
bending paddle amid a chorus of half-choked 
cries. Then the boat, drawing slowly out 
from the foaming crest, shook herself free, 
and rolled sluggishly down the sea-slope to 
meet the next. Had that ridge been as high 
and steep as its fellows, she would never 
have emerged again, for, half-full as she was, 
Cranton saw his only hope was to drive her 
through before she went down bodily beneath 
them. 

There was a great splashing of paddles, a 
sudden lurch, a flying cloud of spray, and 
then the staunch craft staggered forth from 
the grasp of the sea. 

“« Paddle easy now; and get the water out 
before she sinks under us,” said Cranton; 
and three Krooboys plied the big buckets with 
might and main, while the white man bent 
down and dragged the now senseless lad as 
far out of reach of the chilly fluid as he could. 

“I did my best for you—poor fellow,” he 
said; and then grasped the sculling oar 
again with a short, “Hold her straight. 
Paddle ’tarboard.” 

That roller came in fairly smoothly, for 
the water was deepening fast. The boat 
rode over it dry, and presently the Krooboys 
sent up a wild yell of triumph, and a faint 
ery of “Bravo! Well done!'’ came out of 
the mist in answer. 

Ten minutes later she swang safely up 
and down across the long, smooth-backed 
undulations of the Atlantic, for it is only in 
the shoal water that the surf, which is the 
terror of the West African coast, runs and 
breaks ; and laying the sick lad gently on 
the broad stern-thaft, Cranton gazed out 
into the obscurity ahead. 

For what seemed hours and hours they 
paddled slowly along, following the dim and 
shadowy loom of the land, for the fleecy 
mist hung low down across the face of the 
water only. Then a regular, throbbing 
sound came out of the woolly vapour, and 
the blades dipped faster. 

Staring into the whiteness with all his 
eyes Cranton steered towards the sound, for 
there was no mistaking the steady beat-beat 
of engines; and presently the faint yellow 
glow of a masthead light swaying from side 
to side swept out of a mist-wreath hard by. 

“Back them paddles. Yell all together,” 
he roared; and as the noise died away the 
red and green side lights of a steamer, form- 
ing 8 warning triangle with the white above, 
shot into sight, and came flying down upon 
them like the head-lamps of a locomotive. 

The three-tongued paddles tore the water 
together, and again the Krooboys raised a 
warning shout. ‘Boat right ahead, sir,” 
hailed an invisible person, and the deep, 
reverberating boom of a _ steam-whistle 
echoed far over the glassy sea-slopes. 

A few moments later a hoarse voice cried, 
“ Stop her, sir, before you run them down ”; 
there was a grinding of wheel chains, and, 
as Cranton wrenched upon his oar, it ap- 
peared that the glare of lights came round 
following the boat. Then the clang of an 
engine-room gong fell upon his ear as the 
propeller turned astern. 

It was too late. A bow like the side of a 


house rose up above the boat. Lines fell 
clattering from the lofty forecastle-head, and 
next moment with her side crushed and the 
water spouting in through every started 
landing the surf-boat was rasping and bump- 
ing along the rusty plates. 

“Catch the gass-warp, and hold on for 
your lives,” roared Cranton, seizing a trail- 
ing line, but the hemp was wrenched through 
his fingers, tearing half the skin away with 
it. Then some one cried, “ They’ll be cut to 
bits by the propeller,” and as the clatter of the 
reversed engines ceased, the boat slid past 
the poop, and the mail steamer forged ahead 
into the mist. A man leaned over the taff- 
rail aft waving a lamp and shouted, “ Hold 
on, we’re coming back. We'll have you yet.” 

Presently, while the Krooboys baled for 
their lives, the light reappeared, and guided 
by their cries the mailboat backed slowly 
down, and finally stopped dead close along- 
side. They managed to paddle the water- 
logged craft to the lowered companion, ready 
hands dragged them out, and the trader, 
carrying the dripping lad in his arms, stag- 
gered through the open gangway into the 
group of passengers standing beneath the 
glow of the electric light, where he laid his 
burden gently upon the deck. 

“Very sorry, I’m sure,” said the bronzed 
captain, “ but we never saw you until it was 
too late. There were no signals visible, and 
I thought no boat could have crossed the 
surf. We heard it roaring worse than usual 
all the way along. How ever did you get 
through?” 

Then the ship’s surgeon bustled forward. 
“ Stand clear there, this is my business,” he 
said. “Help me to carry this man below, and 
you come along, too.”” 

Kind hands gently raised the sick lad, and 
as Cranton turned away to follow, he said: 
“We'll go on to Accra with you, captain; 
T'll explain to-morrow. ll that’s left of the 
boat is not worth picking up, and youd 
better go ahead.” 

Then the grind of the propeller recom- 
menced, and the steamer went on her way, 
while the trader, after seeing his charge 
safely into the doctor’s room, thankfally 
turned into a dry berth. 

Towards the end of the following after. 
noon, when the palms and _ cottonwoods 
beyond Accra rose higher and higher out cf 
the sea, the sick lad lay beneath the fiutter- 
ing awnings, and Cranton was by his side. 

“ The doctor tells me you’re coming round, 
and will be on your feet again before yea 
reach ‘the trades,’”? he observed, smiling: 
and the younger man laid a thin, clawlike 
hand on his companion’s arm. 

“T don’t know how to thank you; but I'l 
never forget,’ he said; and Crantoo 
answered lightly, “ There, that will do. Is 
was allin theday’swork. Lie still, and don’ 
talk too much.” 

That evening he lounged upon the sandr 
beach of Accra, watching the mailboat crow 
smaller and smaller, until she faded into s 
mere smudge of grey smoke on the {a 
horizon. His thoughts followed her wist- 
fully, for the lad was going home, to a land 
where was neither heat nor swamp feve:. 
and the trader sighed as he turned awsr. 
He wondered if he would ever see England 
again, for the shadow of death broods hea’ 
over the steamy forests of the tropics. The 
he brushed such thoughts away, and, call 
his Krooboys about him, walked qui 
towards the town, and in due time went baci 
with a resolute heart to his work in th 
deadly swamps. And this required a courar" 
higher still than even that shown in tbe 
passage of the surf. 
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(Age 17 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWCoMB, 91 St. Paul's Road, Kenuington, 
8.E. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Herbert J. Walter, 2 Southwark Park Rond, Ber- 
mondsey ; William Peck, High Street, Leiston, Suffoll 
Joseph Schofield, 681 Middleton Road, Chaddertar 
Oldham ; Richard H. Walker, 43 Russell Street, Hull 
BP. C. Kettle, 161 Ebury Street, Pimlico, 6.w. ; Denn 
*, Woods, 14 Guernsey Road, Magdalen Road, Norwich 
ertrude M. Green, 57 Kyverdale Road, Stamford Hill ; 
Henry McDuffy, c/o 8. R. Turner, Glifton, Anakic, 
Victoria, Australia; Arthur. R. Bixby, 67 Alexander 
Road, Ipswich; Arthur James Jones, 14 Colliers Row, 
Abernant, Aberdare; Arthur John’ Owen, 46 Amott 
itoad, East Dulwich,ar.; T. W. Barley, 93 Dames 
Itoad, Forest Gate ; Frederick Ribton, 16 Russell Place, 
Dublin ; Wm. H. Dawe, 119 Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 
Firnest Gibson, & Willes Road, Kentish Town, N.w. 
John S. Brown, Sandfelds, Lichfield; R. Whitehous 
4 Aubrey Road, Weston Park, Crouch End, x 
3. Emmerson, Crookhall House, Leadgate, co. 
ftichard Brooks, 36 Petershill Road, Glasgow; George 
A.. Coulter, 84 Queen Street, [? where] ; Reginald Wake, 
¥5 Hainton Street,Grimsby ; Arthur Waterman, Castle 
3t rect, Bishops Stortford ; Percy L. Clarke, 14 Petworth 
strect, Battersea Park, 8.w.; A.J. Pearce, Morecombe 

{couse, Henley Road, Ipswich ; James A. Worrall, 62 
Javid Street, Liverpool, s.; F. J. Horth, The Shaw- 
»erries, Shustoke, near Birmingham; A. M. Curtis, 
3uatton Grove, Sutton, Surrey ; Eleanor V. Taylor,Corner 
»f Station Road, Whitley R.S.0., Northumberland ; W. 
%. Hopper, 13 Ashlin Road, Crownfleld Road, Stratford, 
:. 5 F. J. Forsdyke, 11 Alfred Place, Tamworth ; T. G. 
*rowe, Hide Park, Earls Barton, Northants ; Henry J. 
Jowle, 23 Wynnstey Street, Princes Park, Liverpool 
Yorace E. Edalji, Great Wyrley Vic. near Walsall ; 
*. C. Leeder, Hillside Farm, Bergh Apton, Brooke, 
Sorwich ; Joseph Lee, 171 Oxford Lane, Warrington, 
wanes; Arthur 8, Allen, Dunstable Street, Ampthi 
tamis; Ralph H. Goodchild, 45 London Road, Kirkle 
2 westoft ; Thomas Fisher, 185 Stirling Road, Glasgo' 
;eorge A. Murray, 82 Hardcastle Street, Belfast ; 
‘rederick Littlejonns, Portgate, Lifton, Devon; Herbert 
t- Mayer, 67 Foster Hill Road, Bedford; Wm. T. 
‘<ordon, 25 Albert ‘Street, Shrewsbury: A. Chidgey, 
urzamleih, Bayshill, Cheltenham ; A. Shaw Jones, 5 
»zane Street, Northwich ; Thomas Leddell, 34 Abbote- 
ord_ Place, Glasgow; Herbert James, 120 London 
oud, Ipswich; J. O. Evans, 10 Slate Quay, Carnarvon. 


# Rare Day's Sport. 
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Handwriting. 
(Continued from p. 799.) 


(Age 18 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Henry F, Reap, 10 Alder Street, Sumner Road, 
Peckham. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Samuel John Gres. 44 Grantham Roo Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham; Alfred Camp, Hailgate, Howden, Fast 
Yorks; John B. Whentcroft. 100 Weston Street, 
Sheffield; James Ogg, Rose Villa, 3 Napier Koad, 
Heaton Chapel, near Stockport; Thomas Porter, 189 
Manohester Road, Warrington ; Wm. E. Clarke, The 
Avenue, Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester; J. J. 
Barker, 17 Arundel’ Street, Liverpool, N.; ‘Horace 
Batchelor, 150 Shepherd's Bush Road, Hammersmith, 
w.; Herbert B, Waller, 15 Kempster Street, Lower 
Broughton, Manchester ; H. H. Hollins, 92 Prospect 
Road, Scarborough Charles L. Saies, Willesden House, 
Haverfordwest : Mabel E. Skermau, 4 St. Andrew 
Street, Hertford; James Blamey Davis, 43 Concrete 
Square, Haverigg, Millom, Cumberland; Herbert 
Mullens, 32 Denton Road, Horney, X.; David G. 
Jones, 14 Colliers Row, Abernant, near Aberdare; 
Louis’ C.G. Pratt.4 Vernon Place, Falmouth ; A. P. 
Harrison, 235 Boxley Road, Maidstone ; Frank ‘Moore, 
Oak Cottaze, Overseal, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; Alfred 
G. Kimberley, 55 William Street, Birmingham ; Cecil 
B. Parker, Lambeth Palace, 8.£.; John Davies, 68 
Persehouse Street, Walsall s Macdonald, 46 
Kingsuill Road, Inverness; H. G. White, Handley, 
Doreet ; Walter 8. Mairn, 251 Ivydale Road, &.k.; 
Frederick Win, Webb, 164 Boyson Road, Walworth, 
RR: Arthur C. Dodd, The Poplars, Rolleston Road, 
South Croydon; Albert Harvey, Westmore Cottage, 
Wymynswold, Cunterbury ; John 'H. Bigelow, Dunedin 
Street, Ponsonby, Auckiand, New Zealand; Helen 
Wakefleld, Montague House, 63 Bartholomew Roed, 
XW. 


(Ages 19 and 20.) 


Prize—10s, 6d. 
Hi. Spree (age 19), 13 New Road, Southampton. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H, B. Boyes, 2 Carpenter Villas, The Orchard, Peck- 
hom. 8. ; Zilish Galloway, 31 Palace Terrace, Fulham, 
8.w.; William Good Swainson, Marshrange, Lan- 
caster; John Robert Johnson, 1 Romilly Street, South 
Shields; Beatrice M. R. Laumann, The Schools, Col- 
lege Road, Plaistow, Bromley, Kent; T. W. Chambers, 
Glenholm, Northfield. Birmingham ; Gavin T. B. Smith, 
co Mra,’ Stokes, 137 Garthland Drive, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow, N.B.; “Awy C. J. Pine, 35 College Street, 


A 


Chelsea, 6.w.; F. R, C. German, 3 Park Terrace, New 
Swindon, Wilts; M. Crevenen, Calle San Luis 3221, 
Eschesortu Rosario de Santa Republica Argentina ; 
Thomas Dell, 39 Portland Street, Newark-on-Trent ; 
Helen Schotield, 41 Parkfield Road, Liverpool ; Ernest 
W. Wright, 44 Janson Road, Stratford, &.; 8. J. Creasy, 
106 Erlanger Road, New Cross, #.8.; Thomas Chalmers, 
84 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow ; Edward A. F. 
Walker, Superintendeut’s Office, Bank of Australasia, 
Melbourne, Australia; Percy C. Whiting, North Bar 
Street, Beverley, Yorks ; George R. Goldsuck, 84 Mur- 
ston Road, Sittingbourne ; E. C. Bunning, Rathmore, 
Rathmines Road, Auburn, Melbourne, Australia ; James 
Fisher, 2 Royal Bank Laue, Edinburgh ; W. T. Hem- 
ment, 7 Horncastle Road, Boston; Otto Heinemann, 
15 Pyrland Road, Canonbury, x.; William Lomas, 96 
Ashton Road, Newton Moor, near Hyde, Cheshire. 


(Ages 21 fo 24.) 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


WILLIAM FIXkLDING (age 21), Roseneath, St Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Joseph Kant, 4 North Street, Springburn, Glasgow ; 
Catherine A. Vernon, Homeleigh, Duustable, Beda; 
Robert James Earl, 121 Boleyn Road. Upton Park, 
Essex ; James Reoch, 10 Heuderson Street, Glasgow ; 
Wilson Francis, Brickhill House, Westbury, Wilts : 
Harriet M. Krauss, Sunbury Villu, Green Lanes, Wood 
Green, N.; Arthur L. Meadow, 22 Emecote | Road, 
Warwick; Thomas Beale, 18 Greenville . Terrace, 
S.C. Road, Dublin ; Joseph Fitzherbert Lewis, Nisky 
College, St. Thomas, D. W. Indies; Lizzie Fallows, 
Dungiven, co. Derry ; William John Hall, 14 Pier Ter- 
race, South Shields ; James D. Rogers, 34 Orford Strect, 
Ipswich ; Alfred G. Moss, 10 Broadway, High Street, 
East Ham. 


OvER-AGE Division. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Edward Kean, 5 St. Giles's Terrace. Northampton ; 
James Dawson Haley, 4 Rucbury Street, New City 
Toad, Glasgow ; W. J. Badenoch Haley, 4 Raebury 
Street, New City Road, Glasgow; W. A. Brenton, 269 
Caerleon Road. wport, Mon. ; Edith A. J. Wright, 
153 Upper Kennington’ Lane,’ 8.4; John Hodgson 
Spark, Ashley Street, Carlisle; W. J. Webb, 20 Jobn's 
Lane, Totterdown, Bristol. 


*,* Ina subsequent issue we hope to give 
specimens of the handwriting submitted to us, 
and also to announce another Writing Com- 
petition. 
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Amateur Photography. 


Ir announcing this subject (vide page 142), 

we offered Prizes to the value of Ten 
Guineas, to be divided in the different classes 
as the adjudicators should deem fairest, for 
the best and most artistic work that might 
be submitted to us by the amateur photo- 
graphers amongst our readers. 


We suggested Ten Different Classes, as 
follows: (1) Cycles, Cyclists, and Cycling ; 
(2) Portraiture, to include single figures or 
groups, taken either indoors or in the open 
air; (3) Architecture, ic. photographs of 
private or public buildings, old or new, 
exteriors or interiors; (4) Landscapes, 
whether Winter or Spring, Summer or 
Autumn; (5) Seascapes ; (6) Floral Groups ; 
(7) Hand-Camera Work and Humorous 
Snapshots; (8) Animal and Bird Life, 
including indoor and outdoor pets; (9) 
Lantern Slides ; (10) Enlargements. 


We are glad to be able to report that a 
very large number of our readers have com- 
peted, and many have submitted work of 
considerable merit and promise. We have 
accordingly increased the prize-money to a 
total of 12. 7s. 6d., and our award is as 
follows : 


I.— Cycles and Cycling 
Prize—10s, 6d, 
Hi. W. Warpuoprer, 19 Belle Vue Park, Sunderland. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Senor Don Jorge Silvela, Serrano 1-29, Madrid ; 
Edith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
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II.-—Portraiture. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
May E. M. DoxaLpson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
Prizes—Ts, 6d. each. 


R. W. Copemax, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 
ford; H. GARDINRR, Essendene, Downside Road, 
Clifton, Bristol; F. 0. SMrrn, 26 Avington Grove, 
Penge. 

CERTIFICATES. 


Miss Evelyn Grimston, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 5 
W. R. Brightman, 61 Redland Road, Bristol ; Annie 
Peatfield, Craigmore, Queen's Road, Cheltenham ; Wm. 
Flemons, 141 High Street, Tonbridge, Kent : B. 
Price, St. Luke's Vicarage, Preston ; F. G. Robinsou, 
The Towers, Sneyd Park, Bristol; G. R. B. Loch, St. 
Cuthbert’s, Bathampton, Bath; W. H. H. Crondace, 
The Vicarage, Marley Hill, Swalwell R.S.0., Durham ; 
Miss Edith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, Beckenham, 
Kent; Cairne C. Church, Post Office, Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 


III.—Architecture. 


Prize~10s, 6d. 
epee CopgMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 


Prizes—Ts, 6d, each, 


F. B. Kempe, 8t. Veryan Vicarage, Grampound Road, 
‘Cornwall; T. W. LAMBERT, 46 Rue Montpensier, 
Pau, Basses Pyren¢es, South France. 


CERTIFICATES, 


M, E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Reginald A. Seytang, The Cedars, Maidstone; C. P. 
Fynes-Clifton, The Rectory, Blandford, Dorset ;’ Frank 
©. Smith, 26 Avington Grove, Penge: Gilbert H. 
Lovegrove, Eboracumn, Herne Hill, s.4. ; H. Gardiner, 
Fssendene, Downside Road, Clifton, Bristol ; Senor 
Don Jorge Silvela, Serrano 1-2°, Madrid; _R. B. Price, 
St. Luke's Vicarage, Prestou ; ' Alfred M. Bosdet, 3 
‘Avondale Terrace, Southend, Essex; G. R. B. Loch, 
St. Cuthbert’s, Bathampton, Bath ;' W. J. Jerman, 
Cleeve View, St. David's Hill, Exeter; Harry Thiersch, 
28 Thunstrasse, Berne ; Edmund Oyden, Albert Road, 
Sale, Manchester; Edith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, 
Beckenham, Kent, 


Dignity and Impudence. 
“ Pooty amoosement, ain t it, matey, this yere bikin #27 


IV.— Landscape. 
Prizes.—10s. 6d. cach. 


BR. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Biaod- 
ford; Tuomas W. LAMBERT, 46 Rue Montpensct, 

Basses Pyrenges, South France: ME 

DoNnALDEON, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H. Gardiner, Essendene, Downside Road, Chit: 

W._R. Brightman, 61 Redland Road, Bristol; F. 6, 
Smith, 26 Avington Grove, Penge: S. H. Benties.3) 
Womersley Road, Crouch End; B. R. Pield, S13 Kerfori 
Road, South Melbourne, Victoria; F. B. Kemp, . 
Veryan Vicarage,Grampound Road, Cornwall: (ari H 
Browning, 128 Byres Road, Glasgow: W. J. McGoxras, 
4 Union Street, Coventry : Miss Evelyn Grimiten. 3 
Queen Street, Mayfair; P. 
Terrace, Plymouth ; R. B. Price, St. Luke's Vicarsgr, 
Preston; G. R. B. Loch, St. Cuthbert’s, Bathanyses, 
Bath; Annie Peatfield, Craigmore, Queen's Hod 
Chaltenham ; Miss M. R. Champuess, Castleton Hall, 
Rochdale, Lancs; Miss Edith Mathew, 9 Bracke 
Road, Bockenbom, Kent. 


V.—Beascapes. 


Prize—18s. 
Mias Epira A. J. WRIGHT, 153 Upper Kenningxa 
Lane, 5.k. 
Prise—1s. 4d. 


‘Miss EvELYN GRIMSTONE, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, 
London. 
CERTIFICATES. 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Rood, Crovdon: 
R. B. Price, St. Luke's Vicarage, Preston; W. J 
McGowran, 4 Union Street, Coventry ; H. Garlive, 
Essendene, Downside Road, Clifton, Bristol; Blit 
Mathew, 9 Brackley Roa, Beckenham. 


VI.—Floral Groups. 


Prizes—5s, each. 


M.E. M. Doxatpgox, 89 Wellesley Road, Crpin: 
Epitn Matuew, 9 Brackley oad, Beckes!an 
Kent; F. Qnanstox Ssrsu, 26) Avington Gre. 
Penge. 

(To be continued.) 
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am German by birth, motherless, and my 
father’s only son. I have two bachelor 
uncles, William and Alexander, who reside 
with my father in England, and have done so 
ever since the days of my infancy. As soon 
as I was old enough to go to school I went, 
and in due time I was sent to that famous 
German university of which Canning wrote 
80 comically : 
“Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
The dungeon that I'm rotting in, 
J think of those companions truc, 
Who studied with me at the U 
—niversity of Gottingen, 
=niversity of Gottingen.” 


oy, father and uncles were jolly, rollicking, 
good-humoured, and kindly boy-like men, 
aged relatively fifty, fifty-eight, and sixty- 
eight, that being the age of my father. 
Strong, active, and vigorous, their delight 
was in travelling, their country the world. 
And so it came about that some few years 
ago, when I was in my seventeenth year, I 
had the opportunity of visiting Arabia with 
them. 

I had a fellow-student named Eichon, the 
son of a widow as I was of a widower, my 
elder by two years. He was the truest of 
true chums, and the best-hearted fellow I 
have ever known. At work and play and in 
all our purposes, defensive, or aggressive, or 
peaceful, we were always one. He was a 
great talker, I was as good a listener. He 
had very little pocket-money, his parent 
being poor, and (related to my own family) I 
was always well supplied with that useful 
commodity. He was delicate and weak, and 
I was strong and healthy. I never cared to 
have anything he wanted without sharing it 
with him; and he never had anything that 
wasn’t as much mine as his own. In short, 
we were chums. My father and uncles knew 
him well, my uncles had a strong liking for 
him, and we two boys had huge delight in 

owing that if he would he could with me 


(With Mtustratio 


s by A. J. Wats.) 


join the proposed expedition. And so he 
did. 

‘To have such a chum as Eichon was does 
a fellow no end of good. It keeps his heart 
warm, his sympathies alive, and his best 
instincts active. Every boy in the school I 
first went to had his chum, except three, and 
of all they were the least likeable, the most 
selfish and discontented. They were jealous, 
mean, spiteful, and suspicious. We used to 
sing a cong in their honour. It com- 
menced; 


“A.J. and E, 
Stupid all three, 
Never would, never could, 
Merry boys be.” 


My father had visited Egypt in his young 
days, when about sixteen, and when a journey 
to the East was curiously unlike what it now 
is. All sorts of terrors, hardships, and 
danger had then to be encountered, which 
have since almost entirely disappeared. A 
man took his life in his hand then when he 
visited Syria and Palestine, and many a 
brave man left his bones in the burning sand 
under a cloudless sky, slain by the fierce 
Arabs, or tortured to death by thirst. He 
had many stories to tell as we sat round him 
in our deck chairs on the way out to the 
Red Sea, and tx:s I am about to tell you is 
one of them. 

“Our guide,” said my dear old dad, “ to 
avoid the probability of meeting a notorious 
robber, led us into the wilderness by a little- 
known route, and when we had been out five 
days and our stock of water was nearly ex- 
hausted, he very reluctantly confessed that 
in his terror he had mistaken his way and 
did not know how to proceed! You may 
imagine the consternation. 

“« We had with us a lad about my own age, 
@ cousin of mine, a dozen hired men with 

ine camels,.and pursuing our way, with 

e sun for our guide, full of anxiety and 
fear, three days after we found ourselves too 


— 


exhausted to proceed. The poor beasts ver: 
in no better condition. Our sufferings wer: 
intense, and death stared us full in the fa. 
There was nothing in sight but this wilde: 
ness of sand, and no apparent possibility <! 
escaping from it. 

“Moses—our guide bore that hono: 
name—became utterly hopeless and helpl: 
He had no longer a suggestion to make. «1 
the sun was no longer hopefully consthe 
Go which way we might, he said, the ré 
would be the same—we must all die—s:-. 
which words he crept into the shadow of + 
rock, and resigned himself to his fate. E 
was certainly too feeble to ride any fart: 
and half-a-dozen other camel-drivers. in i 
better condition than himself, also escste: 
the merciless glare of the unclouded sk; : 
following his example. 

“One by one, too, the harshly granti::. 
loud sighing baggage camels began to 1 < 
more and more laboriously on, more +! 
more slowly, and, now and then, wi: § 
strange loud cry, one after another «.- 
refuse to proceed, defying the driver, + 
was too weak to inflict the usual ssva 
punishment, or even to lavish upon the p:* 
beasts the usual cataract of curses sé 


left with us, began to give up the fight. x § 
and my chum were the only ones left* ) 
had the slightest chance of escape. “ 
the question arose should we ride es ~ 
remain ? ; 

“The others said ‘Go!’ so we reluctsc-y 
remounted our camel, then in the bes ¢ 
the bad conditions, and after a painful 
bye, so faintly uttered by those who rex= 
behind that they were scarcely audibi: 
rode on, dismally enough. 

“ «My eyes are growing dim,’ said - 
cousin, ‘every minute I grow weaker—t 
to the beast,’ 
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“I did so—seeing all the time that he was 
dying, and that it would not be long before 
the living and the dead would finish their 
last ride together. And so we again went 
onward. Our camel was one of the best kind 
for strength and endurance, but by no means 
acomfortable beast to ride upon. It could 
have easily travelled a greater distance in 
less time, but now it too was becoming ex- 
hausted. 

“At last I was compelled to alight, re- 
moved my saddle to lighten the load, and 
was about to unfasten my companion, then 
more like a dead than a living lad, when 
with a sudden cry the beast broke away at a 
Tun. 

“And then there was I, alone in the 
desert! 

“And now, I think I must tell you the 
name of this unfortunate companion.”’ 

“TI think I can finish the story,” said 
Eichon, with tears in his eyes. 

“Do so,” said my father. 

Turning to me Eichon said, “You have 
heard me speak of a cousin now dead, who, 
after my father’s death, took charge of me 
in England. He wes the boy your father is 


seaking of. He rode on after that, making 
o attempt to guide his camel, growing more 
nd more unconscious of everything about 
im, and now and then talking to the chum 


he had left behind him to meet a cruel death, 
aa if he still rode before him. 

“But at last he became unconscious, and 
knew nothing more until he found himself 
ina tent beside the spring, with a caravan of 


“ And then, there was I alone in the desert!" 


merchants well protected by armed men and 
numerous enough to defy robbers. 

“To the aid then given my cousin owed 
his life, and not only his, but, with two excep- 
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tions, all those who had been left behind were, 
Jike him, Saved by s Camel. 


“And,” added my father, “ never shall I 
forget our heartfelt gratitude. I found the 


atmosphere growing cooler, and saw for the 
first time the herbs and shrubs of the wady- 
beds, where the water of the desert was indeed 
the Water of Life. 

A. H. Wat. 
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Home from Foreign Service.—By C. M. PappAy. 
(4.46. Troopship “ Serapis” entering Portsmouth Harbour.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


VII.—Snapshots. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
H. P. Hopkins, Prospect House, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol; H. T. 
MAYELL, 60 Belvoir Road, Montpelier, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES, 


W. E. Barker, 48 Monson Road. New Cross, 8.E.; 
Frank O, Smith, 26 Avington Grove, Penge; Sevor 
Don Jorge Silvela, Serrano 1-2°, Madrid; Amyas R. 
Jerman, Cleeve View, Exeter; Thomas W. Lambert, 
46 Rue Montpensier, Pau, Basses Hyrentes, South 
France; H. We Bailey, Woodford Hor 
Sussex ; H. Jacob, Springville, Tem| 
F. E. Huson, Rockmount, Gleneagle Road, Streathai 
Ernest 30 Mannering Road, Liverpool 
gibe Boucher, La Viotte, Besancon, Doubs, 

nce. 
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[Continuad from page 816.] 


VIII.—Animal and Bird Life. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 
Prize—T7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR CRUTCHFIELD, 8 Walters Road, South 
Norwood. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Miss Evelyn Grimston, 9 Qucen Street, Mayfair, W. ; 
R. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge. Blandford : 
F, 0. Smith, 26 Avington Grove, Penge; Edith 
Mathew, 9 Brackley Roud, Beckenham, Kent. 


IX.—Lantern Slides. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. cach. 

H._P. Horerys, Prospect Honse, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Harovp B. Browsriaa, 7 Frederick Street, Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania. 

Prizes—is, 6d. cach. » 

R. W. CopeMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 

ford; W. J. McGowaras, 4 Union Street, Coventry. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Ward Muir, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool : 
F. B. Kempe, St. Vervan Vicaruge, Grampound Road, 
Cornwall; W.R. Brightman, 61 Redland Road, Bristol : 
W. Alexander, Barrhill House, Gourock, Scotland a 
A. M. Bosdel, 3 Avondale Terrace, Southend, Essex ; 
HL W. Bailey, Woodford House, Bognor, Sussex. 


X.—Enlargements. 
Prite—15s. 
BW; COREMAS, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 
(01 


Prizes—Ts. 6d, each. 
#H. Garpixen, Esseniene, Downside Road, Clifton, 
Bristol ; W. Lockuant, 9 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 
CERTIFICATES, 
W. R. Brightman, 61 Redland Road, Bristol: F. 0, 
Smith, 26 Avington Grove, Penge; M. E, Donald:on, 
80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


BT Early in our New Volume we hope to offer other 
Photographic Prizes, and also to print specimens of the 
work of some af the Prize-winners in this Competition. 
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'T ig a remarkable feature of the present century that 
in order to keep the commercial life of the nation 
honest and straightforward, a body of men should be 
required to see that the law is properly carried out, 
whereas in former times manufacturers could carry on 
their business without fear of supervision, The persons 
who are appointed to see thut the conditions of the law 
are duly fulfilled are known a3 Inspectors, Some of 
these iuspectors are appoiuted by Government, others 
by the local authorities. There are Government 
inapectors of alkali works, of schools, of factories, of 
ines, and of railways. There are nuisance inspectors, 
usually appointed by local boards, and inspectors of 
weights and measures, chosen by the Board of Trade, 
Inspectors of factories are selected for the post by 
examination and nomination, 

According to the regulations issued by the Home 
Office, factory and workshop inspectors are now divided 
into three classes ; these may be indicated as principal 
inspectors, assistants to inspectors, and women inspec- 
tors. In order to becomea principal inspector, candidates 
must be 21 years of age and have not exceeded 30, but 
where a candidate has been occupied as a master, 
manager, foreman, or workman in a factory or work- 
shop for at least seven years, and has had a practical 
acquaintance with tbe working of factories and work 
shops, the age may be extended up to 38, The subjects 
for examination are handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, 
including vulgar and decimal fractions, English compo- 
xition, theoretical and practical acquaintance with 
fuctories and workshops, including a knowledge of their 
unitary requirements, applied mechanics, including 
elementary mechanical drawing ; and (a) The Factory 
and Workshop Acts, which include the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1878, the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1883, the Factory and Workshop (Scotland) Act, 1888, the 
Cotton Cloth Factory Act, 1889, the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, 1891 and 1895, the Truck Acts, 1831, and 
1887, and 1896. The following Acts, which are partially 
administered by the inspectors, have also to be read up : 
the Elementary Education Acts, 1876 and 1880, the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1883, the Protection of Children 
Act, 1889. (6) An acquaintance is likewise required 
with the history of factory legislation in the United 
Kingdom. Some parts of the Public Health (Loudon) 
Act, 1891, and the Elementary Education Act, 1891, have 
ikewine to be known. Candidates for principal inspec- 
torships have to pass to the satisfaction of the Civil 
Service Commissioners in all these subjects, but when 
two or more candidates are nominated to compete for 
the vacancy, the competition is limited to the subjects 
5,6,and 7. Assistants to inspectors require a knowledge 
of spelling and handwriting, arithmetic, first four rules, 
1 compound, and an clementary kuowledge of 
pal provisions of the law relating to work- 

ile inspectors the subjects are spelling 
handwriting, English composition, arithmetic 


and 
Cneluding vulgar and decimal fractions), and an ele- 
mentary knowle:lge of the principal provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, 

‘An official nomination is required by the Home 
Seeretary for the post of factory inspectors, and the 
applicant must receive his nomination before being sent 


up for examination, There is, however, no fixed timo 
for the examination of candidates; they are sent up at 
irregular intervals, and then examined. Tho exami- 
nutions usually take place in London. If a candidate 
fails, he must be renominated before he can compete 
at another examination, 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 
By Dn. Gorpon STABLEs, C.M., R.N. 

uF BULLY Boy.—Take note, that Ido not mean the 


boy bully. Bully is a Yankee adjective siznifying 
good Without goody-goodiness, The bey bully is an 


abomiaation, and the more quickly he is put down and 
sat upon, nt school or anywhere élse, the better. This 
is the lad that in stories of school life generally goes to 


1. after being Well thrashed by chap much less 
Bat though 1 do not like to think of 
boys being servile enouvh to toady to a fellow like this, 
citnply because he is bigger and makes cowanly use of 
his strength, still 1 cannot approve of fighting unless 
there be very great provocation inded. I got a 
terrible fright’ ouce when a schoolboy. There was a 
rough red-haired “loon” who ruled king and pricst 
over his juniors, till one day we revolted—I fear I had 
n hand in it, perbaps the chief, We fought in an old 
ruined church in the centre of a graveyard, and ono 
welldealt blow got home under the bully's left car. 
Down he went, stone dead to all appearance. The fact 
was that the “tap” bad garrotted him, It was fully 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. Urey, 
V.—OUR GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS, 
FACTORY INSPECTORSHIPS. 


‘With regard to the various subjects enumerated for 
examination, no difficulty will beefound in such require- 
ments as writing, spelling, arithmetic, and composition, 
as they are all of an elementary character, and even if 
there has been a long absence from school life, it would 
be an easy task to work them up again, In the case 
of the subjects dealing with theoretical and practical 
acquaintance with factories and workshops with their 
sanitary requirements, and applied mechanics and 
mechanical drawings, these are of a more difficult char. 
acter. Of course, if the candidate possesses, or has had 
# practical acquaintance with factories and mills, the 
subjects are familiar to him, and he would soou gmsp 
the principles the examiners require. Those, however, 
who may have been eugaged in some other business, 
but are desirous of qualifying as factory inspectors, 
could not do better than join either the day or evening 
classes at one of the numerous technical schools now 
established in our large towns, and which are becoming 
so deservedly popular. Here an  excollent insight 
will be obtained into the principles of mechanism, 
machine construction and design, and mechanical 
drawings. Classes are also held on the theory and 
ractice of spinning and weaving, cotton manu- 
actures, bleaching, dyeing, and printing, wool and 
xilk dycing, and ‘so forth. Attendance at such 
classes as these will materially aesist candidates in 
their studies, Students can, of course, seck private 
tuition, or stwly without any other aid than text-books. 
‘Those candidates whose means are limited should avail 
themselves of the privileges of the free libraries, where 
copies of all the leading works may usually be found. 

Tt will not be so easy to get up the vario us Pactory 
Acts enumerated, but it is nevertheless exceedingly 
important that @ candidate should have good know- 
ledge of thes particular subjects. There are now 
numerous books giving the statutes. The Factory and 
Workshop Acts, 1878 to 1895, are published by 
several firms in book form. In addition to reading the 
statutes indicated, candidates would do well to peruse 
likewise the latest annual reports which are issued by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. There will be found 
reference to the administration of the various Acts, 
and on the state of trade, wages, and condition of the 
operatives in different industries, all important and 
useful facts for an inspector to know. The reports 
give an idea of the nature of an inspector's duties. For 
instance, the inspectors scattered over the country deal 
with such matters as accidents, fencing of machinery, 
electric liguting of factories, labour certificates, over- 
time, fire, rooms for meals, sanitation, school attend ance, 
underground work-places, unhealthy occupations’ and 
ventilation. They also exercise supervision over the 
following trades : boot and shoe trade, brass making, 
butter making, copper trade, cotton trade, cycle trade, 
engineering trade, flax and jute trade, flax scutch mills, 
iron and steel trade, mg sorting, ship building, steel 
smelting, straw hat trade, tailoring trade, tin plate 
industry, white lead manufacture, and the woollen 
trade. 

As afurther assistance to those candidates who may 
be thinking of competing for inspectorships, the follow- 
ing selection of questions from those asked at a recent 
examination may be useful : 

Arithmetic— 

1, Add together 333, 2137, and 2$. 

2. Subtract 2924 trom 5248. 

3. Multiply together 1p4, 13%, 29% and IyZ5- 

Divide 16} by 233. 


gS 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


half an hour before he showed a single sign of life. I 
do not know what the feelings of the others were, but 
J myself felt.as Cain must have done when he slew bis 
brother. We got him home at last, but he never 
bullicdany of us again, In fact, he brought us a gift of 
gooseberries next day, and sume marbles, so he could 
not have been utterly bad. 

But the bully boy is not only a jolly sort of a fellow, 
rather inclined to good looks, and with a manly figure, 
but he has u real warm heart within him. And some- 
how he can’t help doing kind actions and saying kind 
things, though he never carriesa long face. He would 
not think it shame to take the part of the raggedest 
little guttersnipe of a girl if he saw her being ill-treated. 


“You hear that boy laughing ? you think he’s all fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 

«» The children laugh loud, az they troop to his call ; 
And the poor man who knows him laughs louder 

than all.” 
Moreover, he may be described as 
“ Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend.” 


5. Add togetler 8406275, 00173, 1-09674, and 2% 
6. Subtract 736-8017 from 83715238. 

7. Multiply 237-375 by “0256. 

8, Divide 1-79478 by 575-25. 

9. Ex yr of 1°98 dwt. as the decimal of 1 


y. 
10. Find (by practice) the dividend on £66% st 
18s. 11}d. in the £. 

English Composition.— Write an English 
of the following subjects :(1) A suramer's da: 
own biography ; (3) The invention of electricity. 

Theoretical and Practical Acquaintance with Fu- 
tories, etc.—1. In what class of sanitary defects is the 
power of the factory ‘inspector limited to reporting « 
another department? 2 What is the meaning of mil- 
gearing as defined by the Factory and Workshop Ac, 
1878? 3. On visiting a factory worked by steam powe. 
to what points should an inspector of factories chiets 
direct his attention as regards fencing, in reference to 
the engine? 4, To whst points of danger should a: 
inspector turn his attention in mills turned (a) br 
steam, (b) by water ? 

Applied Mechanics.—1, In @ lifting crab, the lever 
handle is 14 inches long ; the diameter of the drum 
6 inches, and the wheel and pinion have $7 and |! 
teeth respectively. Find the weight in pounds li! 
could be raised by a force of 56 pounds applied to t:. 
lever handle, 3. Explain the use of a fly wheel? | 
the weight of the rim be doubled while the rate of t!- 
rotation remains the same, by how much is the everr: 
inoreased? 8. 4B, BC, CA nt respectively tix 
crane post, jib, and tie of a simple crane. The cra i+ 
led from the crane drum aloug ac, over @ pulley at’. 
and it supports a mass of 20 tons hanging vertica! 
from. AB=10 feet, BC=25 feet, cA=20 fee. F:ti 
the thrust on the jib and the tension of the = 
4. Sketch roughly and describe the construction a:t 
action of a simple hydraulic accumulator. 

Mechanical Drawing.—In this subject a candidate < 
usually requested to copy and carefully ink sume sth 
graphed design which is supplied to him, to aame az 
and to scale one half larger. 

Factory and Workshop Acts, ete.—The questions «~. 
these Acts are given in three sets of about 13 in ci 
paper. Some idea of these questions may be obtaite! 
from the following examples 3. 1. What is the gener 
gbject of the Truck Acts now in force, and whove du: 
is it to enforce their provisions as regards factories xt 
workshops? When is a Justice of the Pesce &+ 
qualified from adjudicating on a charge under 
Truck Acts? 2. What are the objects of the Cote 
Cloth Factories Act? 8. What are the two srstix: 
under which half-time children in a or workstit 
may be employed and attend school? And may bc! 
these systems be adopted for the same factory or Wis). 
shop at the same time ? 4. By what statute dij 
desire which existed for a ten h 


knowledge who think of becoming one of Her Maj 
Inspectors of Factories. 


And I have something better to say for my bufis b¢ 
than even this, for he does not think it shame to tak 
part of God's dumb creatures—the creatures, 1% 
rather say, who talk in Ja that few inde - 
us can understand. The bully boy, tuo, is 


“A friend to every friendless beast.” 


He will help a garden worm across the path lex 
next comer ehould trample it to death ; be will F 
and tenderly remove the still living eparrow from 
jaws of acat and soothe its wounds and set it free 
e will fearlessly take the part, even in the sre 
over-driven cattle or sheep, or the lashed and c~” 
loaded horse. Long may such boys live! Woult > 
were more of them ! 

I shall bring another kind of boy before the focti" 
next month. Meanwhile we are keeping the i+. 
waiting. 

Tur Pouttry Rox.—This is really the end of * 
season, and my boys would do well naw—no i> 
what fancy they belong to—if they revicw the smz> 
that has gone, and ask themsolves a few quet:> 
Have they Kent ‘& note-book, and thus gained «~ 
ence ?. they in a position to say whether > 


fancy has paid its way or not? They cannot answer 
this question unless they have noted down all they 
have paid out for food and for repairs, and all they 
lave made or won, to say nothing of their own time. 
Because time spent in feeding and looking after pets is 
a great moral gain to either girl or boy. Now, mind, I 
do not want boys to be avaricions, but I do’ wish to 
point out, not only to them, but to their parents and 
guardians, that the adoption of a fancy, and careful 
management of the same from debit and credit side, not 
only teaches a youngster business habits, and therefore 
fits him for the battle of life, which is a han! ene to 
fight, but it puts him in unison with Nature, ay ! anu 
it keeps him out of much evil. 

But about our hens. Make them comfortable at onca 
by finishing all repairs. If you have only a run, put 
on plenty of gravel now inches thick. Nothing is more 
likely to induce illness in the poultry run than damp, 
wet, and cold, Mind, the poor birds have naked feet, 
and are just as likely to catch cold as you or I. If it 
be very hard frost for weeks together during the coming 
winter, I advise you to keep a box of sand and rough 
wravel in the fowl-house itself. Birds cannot digest 
their food without small stones, and this box may pre- 
vent illness, 

Get a lantern to see to your pets after dark. All 
fanciers should have one. It doesn’t cost over &d. 


Tar Pioxon Lorr.—You must not forget aalt-eat. 
No, you don't have to killa cat—Iet_ me catch you! - 
salt it and hang it up. Salt-cat is the old fancier's term 
fora mixture of rough rock sult, gravel, and lime off 
old walls, wetted and put in a box for the pigeons to 
peck at. 

You are a very lazy laddie indeal, if you haven't 
already completed all repairs, and done your autumn 
cleaning. See that the loft has plenty of light and 
fresh air, without which the birds can no more thrive 
than can grass grow down iu a damp cold cellar. 


Tue Aviany.—I am constantly railing against the 
use of that stimulant seed culled hemp. Birds should 
never have it. It is as bad for them as brandy 
is for a human being, and causes among other troubles 

veakness or semi-paralysis in legs, drooping of the 
wings, huskiness or entire loss of voice, the ailment 
called asthma (wrongfully). und loss of appetite. Feed 
the song canary—and all others—now and until breed- 
ing time next year on good glittering thick canary- 
sect and summer mpe. Both should be free of dust 
und all mousey smell. 

Take your pet _songster into another room now and 
then ; # change of scene is very much enjoyed. I wish 
all boys and girls would get into the habit of giving 
their favourites an hour or two of flying exercise every 


day. They do £0 enjoy it, and it liclps to keep them 
healthy. 

T™ .—Weel out still to prevent over- 
crow y, A mash may do 


good when the weather fs cold. Keep all sweet and 
clean. A boy writes me saying that a box of dry 
garden mould kept ina hutch will keep down bad 
sills, Yes, this will lip, because it absorbs the 
efuvia, but’ clean well and regularly nevertheless. 
Good bedding and a little tluid Sanitas, 

Tux Dow—Give clean water daily. A dish ouzht 
to be kept in the hall for him. A bit of brimstone docs 
no more good in the water than a “chuckiv-stane.” Tt 
ia merely “an auld wifie's fret.” But give all the 
exercise you can, clean warm bed and good wholesome 
food. 

Tur Garp Plan out new ones. Make new 
window-boxes, flower beds, etc., keep down weeds, trim 
walks, box, and hedves, store potatoes and onions if not 
yet, also carrots, Dig unused ground deeply. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


PART XI. 


lOIN4, ANCIEXT AND MOop&RN.—Some Numismatic 
Terms.—It is well for the collector to understand 
something of the technical terms that are used in 
numismatic literature, and of the abbreviations that 
are employed. Coins are in existence in many different 
metals, the principal of which are gold, which is usually 
abbreviated into AJ, which stands for the Latin wort 
aurum ; silver by & (argentum) ; bronze, which is a 
mixture of copper and tin, by (ces). The three 
sizes of Roman brass (bronze) coins are generally 
distinguished by the abbreviations #%', 4’, and =’. 
Billon and potin are described as Bil. and Pot., and 
electrum as EL, Obv. is the abbreviation for obverse, 
the name given to the face or head, and Rev. for the 
reverse, or back of the coin. The heal or name of the 
monarch, in modern times, at any rate, is, in imperial 
or regal coins, always placed upon the obverse. The 
chief object or device is frequently called the type; 
the field of a coin being the space between this aud the 
outer edge. The lower part of the surface is called 
the exergue, A bust or figure is said to be to tho 
right when it faces the right side as looked at by 
the student, and when the opposite way, it is the left. 
Coins often bear what are termed mint marks (m. m.) ; 
these marks or initials are symbols, often denoting the 
place of mintage, or they are used to designate some 
particular issue. The usual method of engraving the 
die in for the letters, figures, or inscriptions to stand 
out in relief, Sometimes, however, these are sunk ; 
when this is so, they are said to be incuse. Weights 
of coins are usually given in grains troy. 


OLD CHINA.—Some of the Curiosities of China and 
Earthenware,—There are © number of “oddities” in 
ware. While some of them may not be very beautiful, 
they may be of interest to collectors of “curios” in 
pottery. Puzzlo jugs were made during the last 
century at Nottingham, and they have had many 
imitations ; indeed these can still be purchased in the 
Staffordshire potteries. They consist of an outer rim 
which is hollow, and connected with the bottom of the 
jug by the handle, Inthe rim are three spouts, and 
in order to drink out of one of these the others must be 
stopped with the fingers; the neck is also pierced in 
such @ manner as to allow the liquor to escape if it is 
not stopped by the hand holding the jug. The “ Adam 
and Eve," or blue dash, plates were made at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and were so called because of 
the dashes of blue ou the edge. The subjects painted 
upon them were of a political character, and relate 
chiefly to William of Orange and Mary. These are 


scarce and valuable, but specimens may be inspected 
nt our museums, A curious drinking-vewel has for 
many years been made near Rye, in Sussex, known as 
the “Sussex pig.” The body of the pig will stand on 
end and can be used asa jug, while the head takes off 
and forms a drinking-cup. This is used locally at 
weddings, when visitors are expected to drink a“ hogs- 
head ” of ale in honour of the bride. 


Common Fosst1s.—The fossil corals found in the 
British Isles tell us of the climatic changes which have 
taken place, and remind us of the time when there 
were coral islands and reefs in our seas. It is said that 
the Wenlock Edge, iu Shropshire, is in reality an ancient 
coral reef some thirty miles in length; here several 
interesting varieties of corals can be obtained from the 
limestones, The Malvern Hills are good hunting 
grounds for Silurian coral fossils, North Wales and the 
English lake district are also happy hunting grounds 
for these treasures. Some very pretty corals can be 
collected in the neighbourhood of Bath, and in the 
beautiful valley of Stroud. ‘These are, of course, but a 
few of the places where corals cau be met with; indeed, 
all through the British Isles they crop up in more or 
Jess abundance. 

Fossil starfish and sea-urchins are easily recognised 
hy their close resemblance to well-known living torms, 
Some of these are remarkably interesting, and of them- 
selves would form a fine collection. Although of very 
ancient creation, many of the existing specics are in all 
respects similar to their prehistoric ancestors. Fossil 
starfish of several forms are obtained from the Ludlow 
rocks, The Silurian rocks of South Wales yield others, 
and many different species which have been found in 
the neighbourhood are shown in the Cardiff Museum. 
The chalk of the south-west yields some beautiful 
specimens of “ sea-urchins ” and “falry loaves,” which 
are common in the chalk ; the greensand beds of Wilt- 
shire are very prolific in these. Faringdon, in Berk- 
shire, too, is a good place for them. Sometimes the> 
fossils are found in the chalk itself, at other times they 
are embedded in lumps of flint. One of the best 
features of fossil hunting is that it takes us from the 
“busy haunts of men,” and leads the geologist into the 
wilder parts, often into romantic spots of great rural 

* beauty, where the boy who loves Nature cau revel in 
all the many sports and pastimes she affords. Surely 
these are the spots in which to thoroughly enjoy 
holiday, and to appreciate what it is to be Ict loose 
from the conventionalities of civilised society. 
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HOME AGAIN! 


“THREE CHEERS$FOR VOL. XIX.!” 


TO “BOP” READERS EVERYWHERE, y~ & 


> WE complete our NivereentTe Annvau with 
the present number, and next week commence 


another Votume with a splendid list of sr 
attractions. We would therefore ask our 

numberless friends of all ages the world poe 
over kindly to make the best possible ~ 


| use of the Prospectus or tHE NEw 
Votume which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most 


} 
suitable time in the whole year for new subscribers to begin; and a 
cheery “send off "’ is always a healthy stimulus to renewed and even 
increased exertions. The “B.O.P.” still stands quite alone in the 
powerful artistic and literary attractions, wholesome interest, and per- 
manent value of its contents; and the old Editor is still at the helm. 

The unrivalled Covoured Prates issued with the Monthly Parts 
during the past twelve months may now be obtained by weekly 


readers in a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. the entire series, Tue T1TLE- 
PAGE FoR THE VOLUME IS ALSO INCLUDED IN THE Packet. 

As we have so often explicitly stated, we cannot undertake binding 
for our readers; but this they should find little difficulty in getting 
done at a fair charge by local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 
as in previous years, prepared handsome cases or covers, in which 
any bookbinder will insert the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained through the book- 
sellers in the usual way. In the post they are 
apt to get damaged. One great advantage of 
using our covers is that the Annual Volumes 
then have a uniform appearance on one’s book- 

elves. 2 
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